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SIX ADDITIONAL CASES OF LABORATORY INFECTION OP 
TULARAEMIA IN MAN^ 

By E R Parker, Special Expeit, and R R Spencfr, Surgeon, T'nited States Public Health Sci-vice 

vSix cases of tulara'inia have occurred among the personnel of the 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever and Tularamiu Laboratory of the 
United States Pubhc Health Service- located at Hamilton, Mont. 
The first two became ill July -J, 1924, the third October 2, 1924, and 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth on May 18, 19, and 20, 1925, respectively. 

Only two members of the laboratory pcraonnel actually engtiged 
in perfoiTOing or assisting at necropsy of guinea pigs and rabbits 
infected witli tularremia or engaged in holding tliose animals or m 
handling ticks mfcctod witli tulairoimn have escaped infection 

The 6 cases at Hamilton, Mont , increase to 17 tiio total number 
of cases of tularaemia m laboratory workers. Of Ihe earlier cases 2 
occurred m the plague laboratory of the United States Pubhc Healtli 
Service in San Francisco,^ * 6 in the Hygienic Laboratory of the 
United States Public Health Service in Washington, D. C.,' and 3 
m the Lister Institute of Preventive Modiciiie, London, England * 

In all 17 cases the infection gained entrance to the body without 
leaving the shglitcst evidence of a local lesion or without causing 
glandular enlargement of any consequence. The clinical picture was 
more like tliat of typhoid fever than of any otJicr infection, ti'us 
characterizing this uniform .senes of 17 eases of tularaemia as being 
of the typhoid typo of disease, as defined bj Francis.® 

CASE I 

R. R. S., male, age 36, physician in chargp of Uic Rocky Mountain 
Spoiled Fever and Tulaxeemia Liabomtory, Hamilton, Mont. 

Onset . — July 4, 1924, patient became ill wth a feeling of general 
malaise, weakness, and indefinite pains m the abdomen. Tiie next 
two days were marked by wealmess and constipation, and a temper- 

1 From tbo Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever and Tuiarjamia Laboiatory of the United States Public 
^erviee^ Hamilton, Mont 

^ d and Gbapin, C W/ BacUnwm tbe cause of a plaguoliko disease of rodt nts 

Bulb United States Public Health Service, January, 1912, 

3 FstteaWr 32cl\\ard *ruiar*»mia, J A, M, A , Apr, 26, 1926, vol HI, p 1247. 

* Itfike, (1, 0 , and Frauds, Edward Six cases of tularsemia occurring m laboratory workeis Pub 
Health Rep,, vol, S7, pp 392-41^ (Feb, 24)^ 1922, Reprinted in Bull, 130, Hyg, tab,, UnUod Public 

Health Service, Horch, 3922. 

f « Lediagham, J C O., and Fraser, F. B/ Tularsemia in man from laboratory infection Quait, J. 

July, 1924, )pp, SftS-382. 
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pation and ineieuring weakness cluiraeterized tlie febrile period, 
which continued for 34 days. 

^7,v« eruption . — The peiiod October 10 to 25 was also marked by a 
skin eruption which appeared first behind the ears and, spieading, 
took tire form of a l^aud about 3 inches wide across the back of the 
neck. The eruption gradually extended to the face, sides of neck and 
forehead, on October 18, it was noted on the elbows, and it finally 
appeared on the backs of the hands, on wrists, and fingers, and, to a 
slight <legi-ee, on the forearms and arms The ei’uptiou consisted of 
red, raised papules, mostly about one-fourth inch in diameter, a few 
were larger. The skin peeled on the areas of eiuption and sealmg 
reached its height about November 6. 

Aijglutimtion.- -Ti\o agglutination titers of the blood serum for 
Bacterium tnlareii^r at various times following the onset of illness 
w'cre: 6 days, 0; 14 days, 640, 21 days, 1,280, 7 months, 320; 9 
montlrs, 160; 15 months, 160. As in Case 1 a relapse (June 12 to 
20, 1925) did not result in a rise of the agglutination titer, which on 
May 16 was 320 and on July 1 was 160. 

Half time was spent at work November 22 to December 15; and 
after the latter date full-time work was done with difficulty owing to 
weakness and nervousness. 

Relapse . — May 20 to 23, 1925, the patient experienced chilly 
sensations, general weakness, and slight headache, but no fever. 
Though there was increasing weakness he continued work until 
June 12, on which date (due probably to overexertion incident to a 
seven-day inspection and coUocting trip in eastern Montana) a 
febrile attack began which lasted eight days and was accompanied by 
chilly sensations, headache, wealeness, muscular pains, tenderness of 
the eyeballs, soreness of throat, and constipation; and for two days 
there was a scattered eruption of general distribution and exactly 
like that which accompanied the initial illness. 

Temperature . — (See temperature chart.) 

CASE 4. 

E. W. M., male, age 33, laboratory assistant in the Eocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever and Tularaemia Laboratory at Hamilton, 

Onset . — May 18, 1925, at 9 a. m-, bee^ime suddenly 
tory, with chill, headache, backache, and 

was 100.4° F. at 31 a. m., when he was sent limne. At 2 p. m. his 
condition was markedly a^ravated He had fogged vision and 
deafness and did not respond when addi’esscd unless roused by sliak- 
ing. He w'as immediately taken to the local hospital and had to bo 
assisted. In the right anterior cervical region there was much ton- 
derncbb aiul .•.hglil swelling. Thcie was a slight involvement of the 
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riglit tonsil. In the evening severe backache and shooting pains in 
the nauscles of the legs made the patient ’l eiy uncomfortable. 

May 19, m th.* reermng, owing to a return to normal temperature 
and an almost complete lemission of symptoms, tlie patient left the 
hospital and retmned home Dui'ing the day there was headache, 
chillmess, cough, and sore throat, followed at night by a severe chill, 
fever, and sweating. Patient was up and about most of the day. 

Owing to an almost normal temperature May 20 the patient was 
up and di'ove his car to the laboratory but did not perform any work. 
He complained of sore thioat, coughed, and was chilly. 

May 21 : Throat very sore, had a chill; was up and about the house. 

May 22; Throat and neck very sore, cluUy; perspired freely at 
night. 

From May 23 until temperature returned to normal the patient 
remamed m bed. 

Sore throat and soreness of the nasal passages were prominent 
sjTnptoms throughout the illness. For several days the patient was 
unable to breathe through the nose; the passages were so tender that 
it could not be blown. The teeth were sore Oonstipation was 
marked dunng the entire illness. Nosebleed was noted five times. 
Deafness was noted while confined to bed Blurred vision was 
present from onset until several days after temperature became nor- 
mal Abdominal pain was not marked and was confined to left side, 

An eruption, like that of Case 3, appeared May 28 on the back of 
the neck and forehead and extended to the front of the neck, hai^s, 
and right knee. A few spots appeared on the arms and foroaims. 
Small pustules appeared on the back and arms. 

The patient returned to work July 5 and performed full-time duty, 
although with difficulty. Afternoon and evening rises in temperature 
occurred at intervals for several weeks. On Juno 30 a note was made 
that the spleen was palpable. Work has been continuou.s to the 
time of this report, but effects of the illness were still apiiarent in 
November, 1925. 

Agglutination . — The agglutination titers of the blood serum for 
BaeUrium tidareme on various days following the onset of illness 
were as follows; 5 days, 0; 11 days, 160; 18 days, 320; 25 days, 
1,280, 71 days, 320; 87 days, 320. 

Temperature . — (See temperature chart.) 

CASE 6 

O. E. V., male, age 34, laboratory attendant in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever and Tularaemia Laboratory at Hamilton, Moht, 

Ofiset . — May 19, 1925, the patient was feeling ill when he came to 
work and was noticeabljl sick at 11 a. m., but ho continued to work 
uatfl, evening, when he took to bed. The onset was accompanied by 
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headache, pain in the eyes, pain in the back, abdominal pains, shift- 
ing pains in the muscles, chilly- sensation, and fever. The*patient 
remained m bed during his illness except that on the fourth day (May 
22) there was an amelioration of symptoms and a remission of tem- 
perature to 96° m the morning, going to 100° in the afternoon, and 
the patient was up and about the house in the afternoon May 23 
the temperature in the morning was 98° but reached 104° m Uio 
evening and reached 104° on the two following days. 

The throat was sore dunng the fimt few days, but there was no 
cough. During the febrile period the chief complaint was of pain 
in the left side of the chest and back. At times it was painful to 
take a full breath. Sweating occurred during the night and after 
sleeping. Coldness of the feet was continual- 

The patient did not return to work in the laboratory; he began 
work elsewhere on July 1, but it was not until September that he 
felt normal. 



AffgluHnafim. — The agglutination titers of the blood serum for 
Bacterium tularense on various days following the onset were: 4 days, 
0, 10 days, 10; 22 days, 160; 31 days, 160; 63 days, ICO. 

Temperaiure , — (See temperature chart.) 

CASE 6 

B F T., male, ago 30, laboratory attendant in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever and Tularaemia Laboratory at Hamilton, Mont. 

Onset . — May 20, 1925, although feeling weak and “stretchy,” 
since the previous evening, went toworkwitha temperaturoof 100.4°, 
but went home at noon feeling very weak and complaining of stiff 
joints, sore muscles, stiff nock, and pam on taking a deep breath, 
had a chill, fever, and profuse sweating, his temperature reaching 
102° in l^e evening. 
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His illness was marked by weakness, aching of the eyeballs, blurred 
vision, pains in the teeth, backache, soreness of the abdomen, 
‘‘stretchy” feelings, chilliness, nosebleed twice on the sixth day, and 
coughing winch began on tlie seventh day and contiuiied throughout 
the eighth day There was no sore throat such as characterized the 
illness of E. W M. 

The fall in temperature noted on the chart (May 22) was accom- 
panied by a relaxation of symptoms lo such an extent that the 
patient went to work on that date, sure that iiis illness was ended. 
He found, however, that work tired him so much that he returned 
homo, went to bed, and remained until recovery He resumed full 
time work Jidy 1, and by August 15 was feeling normal. 



Agghitinaiim . — The agglutination titers of the blood serum for 
Bactmum tukimsp on various days following the onset were* 
days, 0, 9 days, 80; 10 days, 1,280‘ 28 days, 320; and 42 days, 320. 

Temperature . — (See temperature chart.) 

SUMMAEY OP SYMPTOMS 

(1) Employment — Our six cases comprised all but two of the total 
personnel of the laboratory actually engaged in performing or assisting 
at necropsies of guinea pigs and rabbits infected with tulamunia or 
engaged in holding infected animals or employed in handling ticks 
infected with tularaemia. 

(2) Onset. ~A sudden onset of rather high fever characterized the 
beginning of illness which, in most of the cases, occurred while the 
parents ‘worfe at work. 

(4) All SIX cases manifested the typhoid type of symptoms. 
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(4) Bemission of temperature. — Cases 4, 5, and 6 illustrate the rule 
that, following the initial high temperature of one, two, or three days^ 
duration there is a remission of temperature lasting for one, two, or 
three days, followed by a secondary nse to high temperature. This 
remission is accompanied by an amelioration of symptoms which 
reflects itself m the conduct of the patient and in the piiysician^s 
opinion that the case is merely one of some ephemeial feyer Of 
our patients, for example, Case 4 left the hospital and was up and 
about for several days; Case 5 was up and dressed; and Case 6 
attempted to return to work 

Cases 1 and 2 are without temperature records for the &st few 
days, wluch probably finds its explanation in the same remittance of 
fever and temporary abeyance of symptoms. Case 3 showed a 
remission of temperature on the third day. 

(5) Absence of local lesions or glandiJar enla^rgemenf — There was 
no local ulcer or sore or evidence of tick bite, nor w^as there evident 
enlargement of any lymph glands 

(6) Duration of fever. — The febrile periods ended between the four- 
teenth and twenty-fourth davs, except that in Case 3 it was 34 days. 

(7) Diagnosis — Agglutination of Bacterium tularense by the 
patient^s blood serum was negative m tests made during the first 
week as follows. On the third day m Case 6; on the fouith day m 
Case 5; on the fifth clay m Case 4; and on the sixth day in Case 3. 
All cases gave positive agglutination in the second week and in ail 
subsequent tests. 

(8) Eruption.~Cnse 3 had a very definite skin eruption which 
appeared on the eighth day and continued until the twenty-third 
day. The eruption consisted of red, raised papules and was followed 
by peeling and scaling, A similar but less extensive eruption occurred 
in Case 4. 

(9) TonnUvtis . — Case 2 was at first tentatively diagnosed as tonsil- 
litis. Case 4 had a very sore throat throughout his illness^ with slight 
involvement of the right tonsil, the nasal passage were also involved, 

(10) OonvaJescenca was marked by weakness and 
a tendency to tire readily on exertion. Return to normal weight 
was slow, 

(11) Relapses. — Cases 1 and 3, after 10 months and 8 months, 
respectively, had relapses of fever lasting six and eight days, respec- 
tively. These relapses in each instance followed unusual excessive 
exertion on the part of the patients while on trips away from home, 

CONTACT OF OUR CASES WITH TULARiBHIA 

Continuous experimental studies on tularemia have been in 
progress at the Hamilton laboratory since the early spring of 1923^,^ 
following the finding of natural infection in ticks. 
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Cases 1 and 3 were on the station staff at the inception of these 
stiniies; onset of tularieraia occurred, respectively, on July 4 and 
October 2 of the following year, 1924. Both ])eiforinc<l numerous 
autopsies m the routine way on guinea pigs and rabbits dead of 
tularaemia and transfeiTod the infection by inoculation or vaccination 
to healthy animals. In addition, Case 3 handled many infcdod 
ticks. 

Case 2 was employed beginning February 27, 1924 The onset 
of his illness was July 4, 1924 He performed autopsies and assisted 
in the transfer of infection from infected to healthy animals 

Case 4 was employed beginning May 24, 1924, onset of infection 
was May 18, 192.5 Ho was contmuouslj" engaged in tick rearing 
operations and handled, during roaring, aU ticks experimentally 
infected with tularaemia as well as the infected animals on which 
they fed. The use of rubber gloves for this work was impractical 
and contamination of the hands with animal unne and tick feces 
was unavoidable 

Cases 5 and 6 began work, r^pcctively, on April 20 and March 15, 
1925, and the onset of their lUnoss was, respectively, May 19 and 
May 20, 1925. Except that Case 6 occasionally hold guinea pig.s 
and rabbits for vaccination, those attendants were sedulously kept 
from contact with tularaemia work. 

All cases were exposed at various times to '•uch danger of infection 
as may have attended the handling of numerous wild ticks that 
were brought m or sent to the laboratory for various purposes. 
Tularaemia infection has frequently been found m such ticks. 

POSSIBLE SO0KCES OF INFECTION 

The following possible means of laboratory infection were re- 
cognized and guarded against: (1) Contamination of the skin; (2) 
the getting of infectious material into tlio eyes; (3) eontaminnlion 
of the mouth or the ingestion of infected material; and (4) tick bite. 
Although not recognized as a definite sourco of danger, bites of in- 
fected ammals wore carefully avoided. 

Materials known to be sources of contamination wore: Tissues of 
infected animals; nasal secretions and urine of rabbits, tissue of in- 
fected ticks (especially the body fluid) ; tick excreta. 

PEEOAUTTONS TAKEN 

Throughout the tulaisomia work every possible precaution has 
been taken to guard against human infection. 

For the most part, rubber gloves wore worn when making autopsies 
or transfers of infection; their use by assistants was invariable. 
Assistants holding ammals wore heavy rubber or leatlior gloves. 
Huriog the infesting of rabbits and guinea p%s with ticks, and thoit 
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subsequent removal; the use of gloves by the person handling the 
ticfis was not feasible This work wui always poi formed by one 
of the writers when known infected ticks were Ub(^d On all occa- 
sions when tularaemia-infected annual tissue or ticks were handled, 
thorough and immediate cleansing and disinfecting of the hands was 
rigidly insisted upon, whether or not gloves had been used. xVll 
abrasions were treated with iodine. All ticks, whether of known 
infected history or not, were handled solely with forceps Instru- 
ments were kept thoroughly disinfected and the boards used for 
autopsies were constantly kept m a barrel of cresol ^olution Tables 
used for autopsies and for the infesting of animals with ticks and for 
the removal of ticks were cleansed and washed with disinfectants 
immediately following use Durmg the removal of ticks the table 
was frequently washed several times on account of the unavoidable 
scattering of tick excreta. 

The writers were acutely conscious of tlie danger of infection and 
repeatedly impressed this danger on their assistants. 

These laboratory infections, then, occurred in spite of unusual 
care and in face of the fact that each person was fully warned and 
acutely conscious of the risk. 

Except Case 4, who reared ticks, assistants rarely performed any 
operation with tularaemia-infected animals or ticks except when 
assisting one of the writers. 

MODE OF INFECTION 

The portal of entry of Bacterium tnlarense m these cases is unknown, 
there being no evidence in any of them to indicate the primary seat 
of infection There was no local ulcer or sore, nor was there evident 
enlargement of the lymph glands. 

Cases 1, 2, and 3 became ill while performing routine procedure — 
autopsies and transfers of infection from infected to healthy animals. 
Tick excreta and tick tissue can be excluded as causal factors in Cases 
1, 2, and 3, since none of them had handled ticks for some time 
prior to the infection. Tick bites are also excluded. In all three the 
source of infectious material was undoubtedly an infected animal, 
but there is no evidence of the moans by which infection was trans- 
ferred, nor of the point of entry. 

The circumstances which attended the infection of Cases 4, 5, and 
6, however, were quite different from those of the 14 cases of labora- 
tory infection winch had preceded them None of them performed 
necropsy on infected animals As previously stated, Cases 6 and 6 
had been carefully kept from any direct conLact with tularaemia 
work excei>t that Case 6 occasionally held animals while they ware 
vaccinated. While the duties of Case 4 frecpiently necessitated the 
manipulation of known infected ticks {oxpemnon tally infected in the 
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laboratory), he had handled none later than the middle of March, 
two months provioi s to the date of infection 

It IS believed that the direct or indirect source of infection for 
Cases 4, 5, and 6 was a lot of several hundred ticks collected at our 
request from Owl Canyon, in the Bridger Mountains near Bozeman, 
Mont., by Prof. R A. Cooley These ticks, though subsequently 
found to be heavily infected with tularoemia, were supposed to be 
free from all infections, since no tick-borne disease had ever been 
reported within a radius of many miles of the point of collection. 
Supposed freedom from infection and a great abundance of ticks 
have made this canyon for manj’- years a favontc place for the colloe- 
ting of ticks for experimental pui poses For the I'cry reason that no 
infection ivas suspected, these licks wx'rc turned over to the im'u 
concerned (Cases 4, 5, and 0) for customary procedure for tlio 
ongotgiiig of females This pioccdure is briefly described 

1 Infcfitation of hosts . — The ticks were received in pill boxes, 
which were placed on an island in a pan of water and the ticks wei'i* 
transfcri’ed by forceps, without handling, to small stoppered vials 
From each vial they wore transfciTod in a tangled mass to a shaved 
area on the belly of a guii'ca pig or rabbit and immediately covcii'd 
by a brass gauze capsule which was secured to the animal by adliesivc 
tape. 

On May 5, one Belgian rabbit waa infested, on May G two more 
were infested, and on May 8, seven guinea pigs. A total of 160 ticks 
were used, 12 to 23 being" placed on an animal. 

2. Removal of ticks . — The ticks wore not removed until engorge- 
ment of the females was complete or unless a liost aimnal died lioforc 
this had been accomplished In the latter case the ticks were 
transferred to a new host. Ten days is the usual period required 
for full engorgement. The removal was peifoimi’d, while sitting, 
hy two persons workmg across a narrow table Orn* lield the animal 
oh its back, gi-asping the front legs in one liand and the hiiul legs in 
the other, the animal being raisecl from and lowered to the table as 
necessary for the removal of the adhesive bindings. The sceoml 
person first removed the tape and then carefully deliudied the ticks 
with forceps. The mtJes were placed in a vial fo he ck'stroyi'd and 
the females in separate pill boxes for egg deposition. Tlie Licks were 
not touched with the hands. The person holding the aiiimai wore 
heavy inibber gloves. The person removing the bandages and ticks 
used the hands uneoverixl. 

Partly fed ticks were ti’aiisferred from dead guinea pi& to normal 
animals on May 10, 11, 13, 15, and 16. Engorged females w<‘ro 
lecovered from one Belgian rabbit on May 15 and another on May 16. 

'Tlie original infestation of the host animala. was porfomi(‘d by 
Cases 4 and 6 Following this and until May 16, all removals of 
ticks and trausforB to new hosts were made hy one of the writ<ers, 
with the assistance of one of those two men. On May 16, however, 
tlie engorgetl females were removed from the second Belgian rabbit 
by Oases 4 and 6, the fliist and only time that Case 6 is known to 
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hare come in contact with these tic’-'s and amroais, or with any 
source of infection The rahhit was held by Case 5 and the ad- 
hesive strappings and ticks were removeti by Case 4. The entire 
procedure was perfomied iindci the ohseivaljon of ‘me of the writers. 

During the removal of the tape the rabbit began a loud and pro- 
longed squealing which continued until the removal was completed 
and lasted fully one minute Case 6, atti acted by the squealing, 
came and leaned over the table and the rabbit to observe the cause 
of the disturbance. While squealmg, the rabbit also passed urine, 
some of which was spattcied on the face of Case 5, who was unable 
to release his hold of the rabbit His face, however, was immediately 
washed with cotton soaked m cresol solution and the unne was 
similarly removed from the table As soon as this rabbit could be 
released Case 5 thoroughly cleansed his face ivith soap and water. 

During the period of the above-desenbed operation, tularaemia 
infection in these ticks and animals was not suspected All seven 
guinea pigs infested on May 8 died between the 10th and 16th, and 
the ticks were transferred as mdicated above. The lesions m the 
dead guinea pigs were not diagnostic, however, they were sufficiently 
unusual to justify transfers from three of them being made by spleen 
emulsion to normal animals. Of the latter, one died of typical 
tularaemia on May 18, and further transfeis from the other two 
caused death typically on May 30. All three Belgian rabbits also 
died with typical lesions of spleen and liver and also complete in- 
volvenaont of the lungs. The lungs of one of the guinea pigs were 
also affected. ' 

It is likely that the puttmg of these ticks on their hosts was an 
operation devoid of risk, because the ticks were hibernated, unfed 
adults (hibernated ticks do not pass excreta until fed), and the ani- 
mals were normal. Obvious danger, however, attended the transfer 
of the partially fed ticks from the dead guinea pigs and the removal 
of the engorged females. 

So far as is known this is a complete record of the contact of 
Cases 4, 5, and 6 with tuiaraBmia-infected ticks and animals for a 
period of nearly two weeks preceding onset. These cases, therefore, 
appear to center around the procedure attending the feedmg of the 
Bozeman ticks. Case 4 was most often exposed, and Case 5 on 
May 16 only. As previously stated, except when the tielcs were 
first placed on their hosts and on May 16, when the females were 
removed from one of the Belgian rabbits, one of the writers per- 
formed the more dangerous procedure of transfeiring and removing 
the ticks, Case 4 or Case 6 hokhng the animals. 

The obvious sources of danger were the nasal secretions and urine 
of rabbits, the excreta of the ticlis, and the possibility of foniamina' 
tion with the body fluid of an injured tick. While admitting these 
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possibilities they do not seem ailcquab' to explain tbese cases Case 
5 was the only one to coin<‘ m contact with rabliit urine Oontarainn- 
tion with nasal scerations seems improbable, except perhaps as notial 
below 

No tick IS known to have been injured. Tick excreta was un- 
doubtedly a highly potent source of danger, as this was present in 
ahuTidanco on each animal and always became more or loss soattereil 
when reinovmg the tape and brass gauze capsule. 

Another source of danger is to bo mentioned in explanation of 
the possible method of infection in this spi'cial group of cases— 
i. c , inhalation or droplet mfection This explanation assumes 
that these men inhaled the infection from the air around the Belgian 
rabbit from which the engorged females were removed on May i(i, 
the air having become laden with infection cxpi'lled by this rabbit 
during prolonged squealmg as noted above. In support of this view 
the following points are noted’ (1) The fact that all three cases 
became lU within a 48-hour penod, May 18 to 20, is suggestive of an 
unsuspected means of transfer of infection; for it scarcely siamis 
probable that the routine safeguards against recognized dangers 
could have failed so utterly for three men on three different occasions 
within such a short space of time (2) Cases 4 and 5 were sonli'd 
at a narrow table with the rabbit between them and wore con- 
sequently in such close proximity to the rabbit that any dangiw of 
infection in the manner suggested was aggravated (3) Case (i, 
attracted by the unusually long and loud squealing camo and leaned 
directly over the rabbit. (4) This is the only known instanei' in 
which these three cases were simultaneously exposed to the danger 
of infection, and their onsets were sufficiently close to admit the 
likelihood of a- common source of infection and time of exposure. 
(5) The periods of incubation are not opposed to the oecurreiiei' of 
infection on May 16, the date the rabbit was handled. (6) (^is<> 4, 
owing to his removing the adhesive strappings, was closest lo the 
rabbit during the squealing; ho was the fii’st to boeonie sick and 
was also the most ill. Case 6 was in less close proximity than eit lus' 
Case 4 or Case 6, and for a shorter time; he was the last to hecoini' 
sick and was also the least ill. (7) The rabbit died May 24, which 
was seven days following tick removal on May 10; necropsy revealed 
a general and marked mvolvement of the lungs, (8) During the 
prolonged and forceful squealing, infectious material from lungs or 
nose may have been expelled into the-adjacent air. 

The su^estion that Cases 4, 6, and 6 may have contracted tula- 
rsenua by inhalation necessarily assumes that a rabbit which had 
sufficient pulmonary involvement when handled May 16 to give 
off droplet infoctioh would live until May 28. 
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Acknowledgmerd — We are indebted to Drs H. D. Browning, 
Herbert Haywood, and G A. Gordon of Hamilton, Mont , for 
clinical notes made wlule m attendance on these cases. The agglu- 
tmation tests were made by Surg. Edward Francis at the Hygienic 
Laboratory, Umted States Pubhc Health Service, Washington, D C. 


A CASE OP TULAE.1EMIA IN A LABORATORY WORKER 

By Louis V Dieter, Bacteriologist, XJmtocl States Public Health Service 

A case of tularaemia occurring in one of the personnel of the plague 
laboratory of the United States Pubhc Health Service at Los AngeleS; 
Calif., had its onset about January 4, 1926. 

This IS the eighteenth case reported of laboratory infection of 
tularaemia in man, the piwious cases having been reported from 
laboratories located at San Francisco, Calif. (1) (2), Washington, 
D. C., (3) London, England, (4) and Hamilton, Mont (5). 

The patient had been working continuously since March 31, 1925, 
with strains of Bactenvm ivlacense isolated by him from wild rats (6) 
received in the laboratorj^ for routine examination for plague; he had 
performed numerous necropsies of rats and guinea pigs infected with 
these strains 

The patient (L. V D.), male, age 40 years, bacteriologist in charge 
of the laboratory, became ill about January 4, 1926, Uncertainty 
exists as to the exact date of onset because the onset was not abrupt, 
but was manifested by a general feeling of malaise. About January 
4 the patient first noticed a small papule on the back of the index 
finger of the loft hand, near the middle of the proximal phalanx. 
This gradually enlarged during the next three pr four days until it 
had the appearance of a small bpil; when opened, pus escaped which 
showed the presence of Staphylococcm aureus- As tularminm was 
not suspected, the pus was not injected into guinea pigs, so that it is 
uncertain whether or not the papule was the primary seat of the 
tularsemia infection. 

The period January 4 to 9 was characterized by rise of tempeiature 
in the afternoons and evenings, chilly sensations, but no true chilis, 
and a feeling of prostration and inability to obtain sufficient sleep. 
About January 9 the patient was forced to abandon work in the 
afternoons, and beginning January 12 he was forced to remain at 
home From January 12 to 18 the symptoms suggested influenza and 
consisted almost continuous headache, drowsiness, fever, chilliness 
during the day, extreme constipation throughout, and complete loss 
of apiietite. There wt^rc occasional sharp pains in the right side of 
the chest and a continuous feehng of fullness and diiU pain m the 
upper portion of the abdomen. 
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Ko glarnrl ir Grlargcmcnls were noticeable at any time. Complete 
physical examiiial.on made by Surg H E Trimble, United States 
Public Health v^eivice, faikd to disclo‘^e glandular enlargements or 
other physical abnormalities. 

The symptoms gradually subsided until; bv May 1, 1926, no ill 
effects were noticeable except an occasional feeling of weakness 
lasting for a few days. 

Agglutination — ^ilbout 30 days after the onset, the patient tested 
his blood scium for agglutination of sliains of Bacterium tularem-tc 
which had been isolated from rats in his laboratory, agglutination 
occurred m dilution of 1 ‘320, but not m higher dilution, and control 
serum reacted negatively About 60 days after onset ho again tested 
his scrum for agglutination of Bactenum tularense with the result 
that agglutination occurred m dilution of 1.1280, but not in higher 



dilution. The latter test was controlled by serums taken from two 
men belonging to the station personnel who were connected with 
outside work and w'ho had recovered from attacks of influenza; Iheir 
serums did not agglutinate in dilutions higher fclian 1:10 

Five months after onset the patient^s serum was l('sL(al at tlie 
Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Seniee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was found to agglutinate a strain of Bactenum 
tnlareme isolated from a rabbit obtained from the Washington, D. C., 
market, agglutination was prompt and complete in dilutions of 1 : 10, 
20, 40, 80, 160, and 320, but not in higher dilutions. 
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BENZOL POISONING AS AN INDUSTRIAL HAZARD 

Review of Studies Conducted in Cooperation with the Subcommittee on Benzol 
of the Committee on Industrial Poisoning of the National Safety Council ^ 

By Leonabd Gbeenbtjrg, Associate Sanitary Engineer, Office of Industnal Hygiene aad Sanitation, 
United States Public Health Service 

L THE CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRIAL USES OF BENZOL 

Benzene (CeHe) commercially called benzol, is a colorless, limpid, 
highly refractive liquid having a somewhat pleasing characteristic 
odor It boils at 80,2^ C., yielding a very inflammable vapor, which 
on burnmg produces a smoky flame. Its specific gravity is 0 899 
at 0° C. It is lughly msoluble in water, more soluble m alcohol, and 
completely miscible with ether, acetic acid, and carbon disulphide. 
It IS an excellent solvent for rubber, gums, fats, and resms of various 
kinds. 

This intercstmg and highly important substance was discov- 
ered by Michael Faraday, m 1825, in the liquid produced by the 
compression of the illuminating gas obtained from the distillation 
of certain oils by the Portable Gas Co., of Paris, France Benzol 
was, however, probably known to Shcllenz some 40 years earlier. 
In 1833 benzol was prepared by Mitscherlich by the destructive dis- 
tillation of benzoic acid with lime. He deterinmed its composition, 
measured its vapor pressure, and named the substance ‘^bcnziii’^ or 
'^benzine/' ^ Leibig suggested the modification of this term to ben- 
zol to indicate its oily origin. Mangnac recovered benzol in 1842 
from the distillation of phtlialic acid with lima, and Bertheiot, m 
1860, by heating acetylene. 


1 1022 the Committee on Benzol (C -E A Winslow, chairman, L Gieenburg, vico chaiiTrjt.i!, 

W S Fame, seeietary, H. Biadshaw, J. W S Brady, A C Fieldner, C, F Hoiun, Ir E. Weber, anU 
J. M Wqiss) has been conducting an extensive study of benzol poisoning as a hazard m Amertcan 
try The results of the wiiole study will be published m a special bulletin for the National Safety Council 
by the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety TJnderwntors The levievv of the hteuituu ami the 
studies were made by Hr 1. W’* S Brady, Hr. J, J Batchelor, Mr T E Bexter, Di J Nuxvton 
Shhiey, and the writer. 

® 'I'he term “benzine/' spelled with on “i,” is now popularly applied to an entirely difterent substance 
(a mixture of ObHh and CMIm), a petroleum product 

10222 ^- 26 - 2 
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The presence of benzol in coal tar was first demonstrated by Leigh 
m 1842 and was confirmed by Hoffman m 1845. At that time Hoff- 
man suggested the use of the name benzene for this substance. 

In 1 865 Kekul6 announced the structural fonnula of benzene, and 
on tlus as a basis laid a foundation for the theories of aromatic com- 
pounds (1). 

The earliest research on the commercial production of benzol from 
coal tar was that of Mansfield in 1849. In 1869 Caro Clemen and 
Engelhorn obtamed patents on a process of recovering benzol from 
iliummatmg gas. 

Illuminating gas, hov.'ever, does not yield much benzol, without 
lowering its lUuimnatmg power, and it was only when similar proc- 
esses were apjilied lo coke-oven gas that substantial results were 
obtained. 

In 1884 Carves obtained a patent on a process of removing benzol 
from coke-oven gas by a washing method The technical use of 
this method followed from the studies of von Hussener and later of 
Brunck, who set up the first plant in operation in Germany for the' 
recovery of benzol in 1887. 

Smce that time the recovery of benzol from coking-plant gases has 
steadily extended, and now far exceeds recovery from city gas works. 

The commercial uses of benzol rarely require that this substance 
be ehemicidly pure. In practice, three types of benzol arc used in 
industry, m addition to various other substances to which the name 
benzol is apphed, although vuthout justification from a chemical 
standpoint. The usual commercial products are the folloivmg: 

Pure henzol — a clear colorless liqmd of a charcLeristic odor. B. P., 
80.2° C. 

Ninety per cent lenzol . — So called because in the distillation of coal 
tar 90 per cent distills over at a temperature less than 100° C. It 
is composed of 80-85 per cent benzol, 13-15 per cent toluol, 2-3 per 
cent xylol, and sometimes contains as impurities traces of olefins, 
paraffins, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other substances 

Fifty per cent henzol . — Tins substance contains 50 per cent of con- 
stituents which distill below 100° C. and 90 per cent of constituents 
which distiD. below 120° C. It is a liighly mixed product, with only 
40 to 50 per cent benzol, the remainder being higher homologues 
and impurities. 

The other substances often called benzols are various toluols, 
xylols, and solvent naphthas. 

Solvent naphtha . — This material is called solvent naphtha because 
it is used extensively (especially in England) for dissolving rubber, 
it is relatively free from benzol and consists laigely of xylol, its 
homologuta, and other unknown hydrocarbons (p). 
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In the production of benzol, the raw coal tar from the coke works 
IS distilled m ma,lleable iron distilling retorts using steam as the 
heating medium. Four fractions are usually recovered in this 
process Light oil, 1-3 per cent, medium oil, 9-13 per cent; heavy 
oil, 7-11 per cent; and anthracene oil, 12-18 per cent The re- 
mainder, comprising 52-60 per cent, is called retort pitch. 

The hght oil constitutes the basis for the manufacture of benzol. 
It IS a liquid of sp. gr. 91-95; m color it is yellow to dark brown. 
Over 80 per cent of it consists of aromatic substance as follows 
Naphthalene, 16 per cent; benzol and its homologues, 74 per cent, 
phenol, 4-15 per cent; bases, 1-3 per cent; sulphur bearmg sub- 
stances, about 0.1 per cent; Nitrile, 0.2-0.3 per cent; acetone, cumene, 
indine, 1.0-1.5 per cent; Olefins, 3.5 per cent; ParaflSns, 0.5-1 per 
cent; other unsaturated compounds, 1-1.5 per cent (3). 

The method used for the recovery of benzol from coking-plant 
gases may be found m any complete handbook on industnal chemistry. 
The chapter by Dodge in Rogers’ Industrial Chemistry has been 
freely drawn on in preparing the following brief summary 

Essentially this process consists in removing the benzol from the 
coke-oven gas by taking it up in a wash oil and distillmg the benzol 
from the wash oil by a continuous process. 

The gas is cooled either by direct contact with water or in tubular 
coolers to about 70° F. It is then passed through a series of scrub- 
bers (usually three). In these scrubbers, which are usually tall 
steel tanks or towers filled with wooden grids to present a large surface 
of contact, the wash oil tak^ up the benzol vapors After leaving 
the first gas scrubber the oil is passed through a heat exchanger, 
where it is heated by the vapors leaving the stUl to about 90° C., 
then through a second heat exchanger, where it is further heated by 
the debenzolized wash oil leaving the stiU to about 110° C. 

It is then passed through the preheater and further heated by 
steam to 130° to 160° C. After this it passes to the still proper^ 
which is of the continuous type, where the light oil is driven out by 
steam distillation, leaving the debenzolized oil, which leaves the base 
of the stiU, passes through the oil to oil-heat exchanger, the wash 
oil coolers, and is then ready to be pumped to the sembbers for a 
second saturation with light oil from the gas 

The hght oil vapor mixed with steam after passing thi’ough the 
vapor to oil-heat exchanger is condensed and flows to the hght oil 
tank after being separated from the condensed steam or water in 
the decanter. The 3 d 6 ld of light oil from coke-oven gas is from 2 34 
to 4 gallons per ton of dry coal carbonized, varying with the volatile 
content of the coal and much influenced by the type of overt and the 
heats employed. The relation of the amounts of benzol and toluol 
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produced are also influenced by the heats employed, low heats 
increasing the production of toluol and xylol.^ 

Prior to the World War the industrial uses of benzol grew steadily, 
but not sensationally. In Germany, according to Ullman (2), 100 
kilograms of benzol cost 175-400 marks in 1882. By 1890 this price 
had been cut m half, and 4,000-5,000 tons a year were produced 
By 1896 the price had dropped to 25-50 marks, and the production 
had risen to 7,000 tons. By 1901 the price was 20 marks and the 
production 28,000 tons, rising to 40,000 tons in 1904, and to 90,000 
tons in 1908. 

During the war the production of benzol was greatly stimulated by 
the demand for toluol along with which large quantities of benzol 
are commercially produced, a condition which has naturally led to 
the more widespread use of benzol as a startmg point for the manu- 
facture of various organic compoimds, as, for example, m the anihn 
color industry and in the production of pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
for the photographic industries In addition, benzol is used as a 
motor fuel by blending it with gasohne, and, above all, as an organic 
solvent in the rubber industry, m artificial leather manufacture and 
lacquer production, and in similar processes 

In considermg the practical problem of the use of benzol m industry 
it IS important' to remember that two very distinct types of processes 
are involved. In such industries as (a) the distillation of coal and 

3 Following are the specifications for coke oven light distillates as prepared by the Barrett Co , one of 
the large producers of coal-tai distillates in the United States (4)» 

Specific \TioNs i-oa Commehcially Fuhe Benzol, not Necessarily NoNroRiiofaivn 
(To bo commonly known as “ Commercially pure benzol "> 

Color -—The visible color shall be not darker than a solution of 0 0030 gm of potassium bichromate m 1 
liter of water Comparison to be made in Nessler tubes, 50 e c size 
Distilktimi —The pioduct shall distill from start to dry within 2® C , within which degiees shall bo 
included the true boiling point of pure benzol (80*2® C ) 

The method of distillation shall bom accordance with method E-4, Jour Ind iSng Chem 10,1005(1918) 
Acid mash —The wabh shall bo not darker than No 4 Barrett colorimetric scale The test for wash 
shall bo made in aceoi dance with directions for test E~6, Jour, Ind Eng Chem 10, 1008 (1018) 

Acidity —Finished product shall contain no “free” aad 

Specific grarnty — Spoeifie gravity at 15 5® C, shall lie between 0 875 to 0*886 Specific giavity shall be 
determined by the use of Westphal balance 

Specifications roa Gommerciat 90 Per Cent Benzol 
(To be commonly known as “ Commercial 90 per cent benzol ”) 

Color —The visible coloi shall bo not darkei than a solution of 0 0030 gm of potas^^ium biehi ornate m 1 
liter of •water Comparison to be made in Mossier tubes, 50 e c size 
DisUllauon —The product shall start cUstiliation (initial or fiist drop) at not below 7ii 2® 0 , 90 to 95 per 
cent shaB distiU at lOO® C, all shall distill (end pomt) not above 120® 0 
The method of distillation shall bo m accordance with method E-4, lorn Ind Eng Chem , 10, 100 j 
(1918) 

Acid umh —The wash shall be not darker than No o Banett coloninetnc scale The teat !i *11 

be made m accord mce with diieetions foi test E-6, Jour Ind Eng Chom 10, 1000 (I on) 

Acidity — Fmibhed pioduet ah ill contain no “free” acid 

Spmfit gimniy — Bpccific pr ivitv at 15 5° C shall he between 0 875 and 0 887 SpocNe giavitv shah be 
determined by th- use of Westptiel balance 
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coal tar in the production of benzol, (&) the blending of motor fuels, 
and (e) the chemical industries, including oil oxtruction, dye and dye 
intt'xmcdiatcs, mamifacturo of paints, varnishes, and stains, and of 
paints and varnish removers, benzol is usi'd in larg<‘ quantities; but 
the very nature of the industry demands that it bo kiqit in a closed 
pipe-line system, any openings repieseiiting a loss of valuable vapors 
and making the system an inefficient one with a correspondingly 
large ffiianciai loss In the class of plnnis ineih-nmed, chronic benzol 
poisoning may bo expected to play but a minor i61e, the hazard 
111 acute cases being due to carelessness in the cleaunig of tanks, 
breaks in the piping system, or similar accidents 

With regard to this first class of processes it seems certain l)xat., wit ii 
proper care in coi.structiou, maintenance, and o])eration, the use of 
benzol can be made sufficiontl}^ safe to wariant its einploymont It 


(Footnote 3 Continued) 

SPECITICATJONH for COMl^fERCIALLY TURE TOLl’OL 
(To bo commonly known as * Commercially pxire toluoPO 

Color —The visible color stall be not darker than a solution of 0 0030 gm of potasbium bichioiiiatc in 1 
liter of water Comparison to be made m Nessler tubes, 50 c c size ’ 

Bistillaiion — Tbe product shall distill from stmt to diy within 2® C , whith dcgices shall include thp 
true boiling point of toluol (110 4® C ) 

The method of distillation shall be in accordance with method E-4, Jour Iiu! Kng (Micm , 10, 1000 
(1918) 

-lad tJt nsh — Th« wash shall bo not dai kci t h in No 4 B « rctfc colorimetric scale The test for wash slull 
be made in accordance with directions for test E-6, Jour Ind Kng Chem , 10, 1008 (1918) 

Aadity —-Finished product shall contain no “free” acid 

Specific tjramfy —Specific gra\ ity at 15 5® 0 shall ho between 0 864 and 0 874 Specific gmvity shall bo 
determmed by the use of Westphal balance 

Specifications for ('ommercial Xyi-ol 

(To be tommonly known as Commercial xylol ” Formerly known as nonoorrosivc solvent naphtha 

(benzol 160®)) 

Color —The Msible color shall he not darker than a solution of 0 0030 gm of potassium bichromate in 1 
liter of water Comparison to bo made m Nessler tubes, 50 c- c. size 
JJistillaim —The product shall distill not over 6 per cent by volume at 130® C , 90 to 95 pei cent shall 
distiii at 160® C , all shall distill (end point) at not above 180® C 
The method of distillation shall be In accordance with method F-1, Jour Ind ICng Chem , 10, 1000 
(1918) 

Acid wash — Tho wash shall be not darker than No 12 BaiTett oolonmotrio scale. The test for wash shall 
be made in accordance with directions for test E-6, Jour Ind Bng Ohem , 10, 1006 (1918), 

Acidity —Finished product shall contain no “frec^’ acid 

Sulph^r content —The product shall be free from IlaS and BO* as qualitativeljL dotermmeci in test E-9, 
Jour Ind Eng Chom., 10, 1010 (1018) 

Copper emmon —Commercial xylol shall meet Standard Method Copper Corrosion lest dated June 
21, 1921 

Specifications for Solvent Naphtha (Not Necbssarilt Honcorrosive) 

(To be commonly known as ‘^Solvent naphtha'') 

Color —The visible color shall bo not darker than a solution of 0 0030 gm of potassium bichromate in 1 
liter of water Comparison to be made in Nessler tubes, 50 o c size 
Zhsfdltifmn.— Tho product shall distill not over 5 per cent by volume at 130® C„00 to 95 per cent shall 
distill at 160® C , all shall distill (end point) at not above ISO® C 
The method of distillation shall be in accordance with method E-4, Jour Ind Eng Ohem , 10, 1006 
(1918), 

wash — The wash shall be not darker than No 12 Barrett coloninotric scale The tost for wash 
shall ho made In aoeordanee with directions for test E~6, Jour Ind Eng Chem , 10, laiO (1918) 

Finished product ^all contain no ‘‘ free " acid. 
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is true that fatal accidents have occurred and will no doubt continue 
to occur in such processes, just as such accidents occur from the use 
of steam boilers The danger is, however, m both cases a control- 
lable one, to be met by careful attention to safety provisions and not 
by the abandonment of the substance in question. To this phase 
of the subject wo have therefore devoted but little special attention. 

In a second group of processes represented by the use of benzol (a) 
in the rubber industry, (6-) in artificial leather manufacture, (c) in 
sanitary can manufacture, (d) in dry cleaning, and (e) in connection 
with thehandlmg of paints, varnishes, and stains, benzol is employed 
chiefly as a solvent or a vehicle, and as a part of the process it 
must be removed so as to leave the origmally dissolved substances 
in place. The method of removal of the benzol is usually to 
permit it to evaporate. In most cases evaporation takes place 
while the compound is cold; in some, however, the compound may 
be warmed, a procedure which naturally removes the benzol with 
greater rapidity. The vapors arising when benzol is thus permitted 
to evaporate m the workroom atmosphere constitute the principal 
cause of chronic benzol poisonmg. It is chiefly in plants of this 
type that we have carried on our studies 

In the rubber industry benzol finds two exceedingly important 
uses In rubber tire building the metal core on which the tire is’ 
built is usually pamted with rubber cement This cement is often 
made in considerable quantities, for, during the course of the work- 
day, large amounts of this substance are used. The rubber, uikor 
being compounded in the general compound room, is brought to ihe 
cement house, where it is cut into small pieces (about 4 pounds) 
and broken down in a pair of heated “break-down” rollem. It 
emerges in a rather porous condition and warm. It is then placed 
in a vertical tank containing benzol and provided with agitators and 
is stirred continuously until it is in solution. It would appear that 
this process might easily be conducted without hazard, but in making 
our studies we found one plant in which this was far from being ijte 
case. 

In the further steps of tiro building benzol is used in many plants. 
The layers of rubbeiized cord or cloth are carefully placed on the 
metal tire-building core, each layer being moistened with benzol 
prior to the application of the next layer of fabric. In addition to 
these two uses of benzol m the rubber industry there are, of course, 
many others. In fact, this substance has found very wide use due 
to its excellent solvent properties for rubber. 

In the manufacture of so-called samtary tin cans solder is not used 
to fix the top and bottom of the can to the cylindrical body portion, 
but these are crimped together instead, and it is necessaiy to provide 
some means of rendering the can absolutely air-tight. This’ is most 
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coessfully accomplished by means of a rubber cement. The can. 
ends are punched from sheet metal by means of an automatic punch 
press and then raised to the feeding end of a coating machine. In 
this mathme the <'an end is held on a revolving vertical spmdle, 
and as it revolves a very fine stream of benzol rubber cement is 
forced under air piessurc on tlie can end. After the di.sk hass made one 
complete i evolution and a thm band of the ('cment is in place, the 
disk is automatically ejected and slides down a small incline to an 
oven, in which tho benzol is largely but by no means completely 
evaporated. The can ends emerge from this oven m a warm condi- 
tion and with benzol evaporating from the ring of cement about the 
periphery It is at this point that the inspectors, usually young 
nomep, are exposed to the benzol fumes while inspecting, cleaning, 
and packing the (‘an ends 

In the artificial leather industry, benzol is used m immense quan- 
tities. In producing artificial leather, cloth is fed through a macliine 
at one point of which is a knife blade stretching acro^ tho full width 
of the cloth. Here the compound with which the cloth is to be coated 
is applied. This compound is a viscous liquid consisting of nitro- 
cellulose and castor oil which is (iissolved in ethylacetatc or other 
suitable solvent. Benzol, in proportion of approximately 60 per 
cent, may be added as a diluent and derives much of its value 
from the fact that it is miscible with the other solvents and also 
with the lutrocellulose. The required color is given to the com- 
pound by the addition of suitable pigments, and tho whole batch 
is thoroughly mixed until a homogeneous fluid results. This batch, 
when ready for delivery to the coating machine, is evenly spreaii 
over the cloth as it passes under the knife edge. The cloth next 
passes to an inclosed healed chamber m which the volatile sub- 
stances are driven off, the colored nitro(‘e]lulo.se remaining behind 
on the cloth. The cloth emerges from the chamber in a warm 
condition and, although rather dry, still has a certain amount of 
solvent evaporating from its surface. It is this solvent which is 
still evaporating from the surface of the cloth and the solvent vapor 
escapmg from tho hot chamber which create a poison hazard. Tliero 
is also a certain amount of evaporation which takes place from the 
surface of the pool of compound directly at the knife etfge where it is 
being applied to the cloth, and this further increases tho benzol 
content of tho /Workroom air. 

In the process of di-y cleaning, the clothing and other articles to bo 
cleaned are placed in horizontal tanks containing benzol, m which, 
by the continuous agitation of the tank, the grime and grease arc dis- 
solved. After this treatment the clothing is placed in centrifugal 
extractor by means of which the excess of benzol is removed. Tho 
articles are then taken from the extractor and, as a rule, are placed 
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in a warm-air cabinet in which the last traces of the benzol are vola- 
tilized. During this complete procedure from the time the washing 
tank is opened in order to permit of the addition of the articles to be 
cleaned to the time when the clothes are benzol free there exists much 
opportunity for the dissemination of benzol fumes in the workroom 
air, with the attendant dangers associated with these vapors. 

Lastly, in the use of paints and penetrating btam.-,, wood dves, 
benzol finds very widespread use. This substance has deep pene- 
trating power and for this reason is of great value for such pur- 
poses. When the paints are spread on the surface to be coatcil or 
treated, the vehicle evaporates, leaving the pigments behind In 
the case of paint and varnish removers, the compound is per- 
mitted to remam on the surface to be cleaned for some time pre- 
paiatory to the process of scraping the surface. The hazard in- 
volved in this procedure muot be small as compared with that in 
the use of benzol containing paints. It has been shown that the 
volatility of benzol is markedly affecled by the other substances 
present in paint removers. Of S.7 grams of benzol exposed m an 
open Petri dish, 98 per cent was evaporated in 100 minutes, whereas 
of 8 9 grams of a mixture composed of 55 per cent benzol, 45 per 
cent acetone, and 3 per cent paraffin only 0.4 per cent was evaporated 
in 300 minutes at the same temperature.^ 

11. ACUTE BENZOL POISONING 

As in the ca»e of so many toxic substances used in industry, in- 
stances of benzol poisoning fall mto two rather distinct groups — acute 
and clironic poisoning, respectively. As a rule the cases of acute 
poisoning are obvious and readily diagnosed from a consideration of 
the history, symptoms, and circumstances surroundmg the individual 
case. Some oases of acute benzol poisoning are due to the specific 
toxic effects of benzol, while others are undoubtedly duo to benzol 
asphyxiation caused by the greater density of benzol vapor as com- 
pared with air, with the consequent exclusion of the air. Cases of 
asphyxiation are most likely to occur when a worker enters an 
inclosed space such as a tank which formerly contained benzol. 
Cases of chronic poisoning, however, are generally more obscure, the 
history of exposure is not so defimte, and the symptom-complex and 
signs of poisoning as a rule are not so evident. 

Acute benzol poisomng has been generally encountcied m industrial 
practice, although case reports of benzol taken with suicidal intent 
or poisoning occurring in its noiiindustrial application are also 
relatively frequent The early literature with reference to benzol as 
an industrial liazard is not unnaturaEy bused on continental ex- 
perience and later to a lesser extent on that obtained m England. 

* 3?ersoital oommurtl-oation from WoibS aad DQwn$. 
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It was not until the outbreak of the World War that benzol poisoning 
to an alarming extent manifested itself in the United States as a 
result of the wholesale production of benzene and its derivatives 
as by-products of the benzol manufactured for war purposes. Atten« 
tion was first drawn to this problem in America by Alice Hamilton 
in her reports on industrial poisons encountered in the manufacture 
<Jf explosives in tins country (5) Prior to the war, however, Selling 
and others had reported on the toxic effects of benzol manifested in 
workers engaged in certain industries. 

In 1862 there appeared in the Lancet (6) under the title of “A 
new industrial poison ” a case report of a death due to the inhalation 
of vapor and the ingestion of a fluid containing "benzole.” The 
patient became sick and drowsy, somewhat cyanotic, and developed 
a feeble pulse, the symptoms being those of gastro-intestinal irrita- 
tion. On autospy no trace of the toxic substance was found in the 
stomach Congestion of the bram, lungs, and liver was present, 
and congestive patches were present in the gastric mucosa. The 
coroner dtecided that death was due to prussic acid, inasmuch as the 
"benzole” was found to contain some of this substance Benzol 
as such, however, appears to have played a part in this fatality. 

Two very early cases of benzol poisoning arc recorded in St. George’s 
Hospital Eeports for 1877-78 (7). In each of these instances a 
small amount of benzoline (benzol) was swallowed by mistake. 
Emetics were used apparently with success, although no mention is 
made of the outcome. In 1889 Avenll (8) reported a case in which 
3 to 4 drams of benzol in castor oil was taken by mistake with toxic 
effects. The patient recovered after receiving medical attention. 

In 1910, at the International Congress of Industrial Hygiene, 
Rambousok (9) presented a report of 22 cases of acute benzol poison- 
ing, IS of which proved fatal. Most of the acute cases appear to 
have occurred in or around coal-tar stills and benzol tanks. Ho 
cites a case taken from the Factory Inspector’s Report of Germany, 
for the year 1902 (10), of a worker who w'as overcome while painting 
the interior of an iron reservoir with a benzol-asphalt paint. In 1903 
several other acute oases were recorded. While cleaning an extract- 
ing apparatus, a workman was fatally overcome by benzol fumes (11) . 
Another worker V^ho forgot to bpm the cold-water valve of a con- 
denser Wete oVetcofne, with fatal r^ulfej by the unctodensed vapors 
which were 'dispersed in the generd room atmosphere (12) . Another 
interesting case S feemrded in the German Factory Reports (11) in 
which a Worker engaged in the manufacture of antipyrene inhaled 
the tollmen trated benzoT vapor with fatal results 

Several eases of poisoning by swallowing benzene have been 
recorded ' Simonin (13) reports such a case of accidental poisoning 
in which- the patient survived, but developed an odd typo of skin 
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condition consisting of swelling and edema. Schmitz (14) records 
a fatal case of poisoning by mjestion, the autopsy findings of which 
will be discussed later in this report Hetzer (15) reports an unusual 
case in which a man who hud swallowed benzene was given prompt 
medical treatment and survived; but developed an intense toxic 
gastritis and later pylonc stenosis. Nick (16) cites the case of a 
workman who swallowed 80 grams of commercial benzene and de- 
veloped the usual acute symptoms. Five cubic centimeters of a 
10 per cent lecithin emulsion (Merck) was given by intravenous 
mjection, about two hours after poisomng resulted, and definite 
improvement was noted withm an hour. Thirty-six houi's later all 
outward signs of poisoning had disappeared. 

In the Pmssian Factory Inspector’s Report for the year 1904 (1) 
two fatal cases are described m workmen engaged in cleaning out a 
tar still. Death was due to fumes presumably of benzol, although 
this was not defimtely established. In 1905 (17) three cases of poison- 
mg. one of them fatal, occurred in a rubber factory where a benzol 
rubber composition was being mechanically spread on fabric The 
fabric, after being coated, passed over a long heated plate to facihtate 
drying, a procedure which gave rise to the production of large quan- 
tities of benzol vapor m the room air. The same year, 1905 (18), a 
worker was overcome by benzol fumes while cleaiung out an empty 
tank which had contained crude benzol. A short while previously 
another similar case had occurred in the same factory. In another 
plant (19) two other cases of unconsciousness occurred, the workmen 
being overcome on entering a tank contaimng heavy oil used for 
cleanmg purposes. In the Report of the Union of Chemical Industry 
for the year 1905 (20) a case is cited in which a mght workman 
neglected to open a valve which allowed benzol distillate to flow into 
a collecting tank, and 8,000 liters of benzol overflowed. The work- 
man was found dead m front of the building. Lewm (21) reports an 
interestmg case in which an extracting vessel was being cleaned. 
The vessel had contained naphthaliae and benzme, but had been 
empty for 22 hours. Furthermore, it had been washed out three 
times with cold water and twice with steam, then again allowed to 
stand all night filled with cold water. The workman who entered 
the tank was equipped with a pipe suppl 3 nng compressed air. De- 
spite these precautions he was overcome by the fumes of benzol 
which had dropped into the tank from a leakmg overhead pipe. 
Several men who attempted to effect a rescue were overcome and 
one of the rescuers died within ten minutes after exposure. The 
origmal workman was .finally saved by an engineer eqmpped with ,a 
breathing helmet. Dr. Ahce Hamilton (22) reports a similar case 
which occurred m England. A benzene tank car had been emptied, 
washed with water, steamed, fillesd with water for 20 hourjs, tflep 
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uTshod out tv IOC figt'in bvlcd for 12 hcuTs, and finally left lor 10 
<lays with the manh' lo open Dofapito tho'^c precautions the work- 
man who entered the tank <-(>llapbed, and all hough he was removed 
in time, one of his rescuers succumbed These cases have led to the 
belief that muscular exertion tends to increase the susceptibility to 
poisoning and to dcoreaso cori'espondingly the prospects for recovery 
m acute cases. That such a hchef is tenable is illustrated by tbo many 
cases in which a passive victim who has been rendered unconscious 
by the benzol vapor recovers despite lus relatively prolonged ex- 
posure, while an active rescuer succumbs with a fatal termination 
despite his relatively brief exposure to the same concentration of 
vapor. Lehmann stresses individual susceptibility as the important 
factor in such cases That marked variation m individual suscop- 
tibihty does exist is amply demonstrated by clinical and experi- 
mental observation, findings with which we are in accord. U is 
possible and perhaps oven likely, however, that m some cases tJie 
degree of activity of the subject plays a part in determining the out- 
come of any particular exposure. 

Yet another case may be cited of a worker who was rendered un- 
conscious while inspecting a benzene still. Two fellow workmen 
who attempted to rescue him were also overcome, one of ihem dying. 
All three had been negligent in failing to observe tlio rules requhing 
that the still be blown out with steam and that a watch mate be on 
guard outside for any emergency (23). 

Two fatal cases are reported (24) from a factory where thick tar 
was being distilled under pi'essuro and v.di(‘ro tlie air pumps got out 
of order. The steam and the tar coiiatitucnts were cooled and 
led mto a drain. Near tins dr.un ivas a ventilating shaft, and the 
two workmen were killed by Ihe vapors rising through this vi'nt 
diict. Ill 1908 two other fatid cases (25) oecurroil in the ch'.iumg of a 
railway tank car The tank had been waslu'd, but the ivorkiuan, 
who entered with the approval of the foreman, succumbed and hh 
mate on guard at the manhole had app!ireii<l3" gone in to bis assist- 
ance as he also was found within the tank. 

In 1909 (26) a very interesting case of bmizol asphyxiation oeeum'd 
in a coke-oven plant. Benzol waa being collected in two large iron 
receivers. In order to control the valves it was necessary for the 
worker to enter a roofed-over pit m which the valves wore located. 
During the filling period, the lank manholes wore kept open. The 
only ventilation was that provided by two shafts which also served 
as entrances to the pit. A worker entered the pit to manipulate 
the valves and some time later he was found huddled up on the top 
of the receiver holding the valve by one hand. Later he foil to the 
bottom of the pit Tlmec fellow workmen who went to his rescue 
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were affected by the fumes and were forced to retire. A fourth 
worker was lowered with a rope, but with immediately fatal results. 
Finally, with the aid of a smoke helmet, a rescuer brought up the 
corpse of the first victim. Kambousek (9) suggests that possibly 
other volatile substances contributed to the poisoiimg in this case. 
In ills summary he also describes the similar case of a foreman who 
failed to regulate a condensation system so that benzol fumes were 
permitted to escape, to which he succumbed as did also a lescuer, the 
foreman’s case terminatmg fatally. Yet another such case is given 
in the Annual Report of the British Chief Inspector of Faotoiies (27) 
in which a sudden change in pressure caused a more rapid distilla- 
tion of benzol vapor than the condenser could deal with, so that the 
woikman was overcome by the excess uncondensed fumes Although 
he was resuscitated, he again succumbed when he returned to his 
work two nights later, the incident proving fatal 

Rambousek cites anothei fatal poisoning which occurred when a 
worker in an anilm factory inhaled the vapor from benzol which 
escaped from leaky valves. Beisele (28) records the case of a man 
who died while painting the inside of a tank with tar dissolved 
in benzol, the usual acute symptoms being followed by death within 
five minutes of exposui*e. Buchmann, in 1911 (29), reported an 
acute case of poisoning produced by benzol escaping from a piece 
of defective chemical apparatus. In the German I'actory Inspec- 
tor's Reports (30) for the year 1912, three cases of poisoning are 
described, two of these terminating fatally. One case was that of a 
workman painting the interior of a barrel with benzene containmg 
paint; another that of a workman in a cleaning establishment who 
entered the washing machine m which there still remained a small 
quantity of benzol; and one in which the cold water had not been 
turned on for the condensation of benzol vapor, with the resultant 
escape of benzol fumes and the death of the workman. Heffter (31) 
reports a case of an assistant manager who, while opening a stopped 
pipe, succeeded^in starting the benzene flow but was unable to stop 
it. Benzene splashed over his clothes, but he nevertheless contmued 
working while two helpers who were with him felt sick and were 
obliged to leave. The foreman finally fainted and died, although 
he received three hours^ treatment with oxygen. Albaugh (32) cites 
a possible case of fatal poisonmg in a young man employed as a 
spray painter m a varnishing department. Robinson (33) cites 
three cases of' death from benzol fumes where employees persistently 
entered tanks regardless of rules requiring the removal of fumes 
and without protecting themselves with life lines and other pro- 
tective devices provided by the employers He reports one of the 
eases in detail. A workman entered a tank which had but . a slight 
odor of benzol, grew dizzy, crawled out and sat down on the ground 
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outside 111 a few momouls, however, he hecarfio unooiiscious aTid 
never recovered 

The demand for toluene for the manufacture of explosives during 
the World War led to the establishment of many plants for its ])ro- 
duction. Along with this enormous production of toluol, benzol was 
produced in very large quantities, and because of this wholesale in- 
crease in the handlmg of benzol, cases of acute poisoning suddenly 
increased By 1916 Alice Hamilton (5) had already collected and 
reported 14 acute cases, with seven fatalities, in this country. At that 
tune she placed benzene poisoning third on the list of mdustrial poi- 
sons Of the 7 fatalities, 5 occun-ed among workmen in or around 
stills, the other 2 deaths occurring in the sulphonation of benzene dur- 
ing the synthetic production of phenol. Doctor Hamilton’s first 
two cases were of steam fitters who were repairing pipes msidc a 
benzene still. The still, before the repairs were begun, had been 
emptied and washed and was believed to be free from any dangerous 
concentration of benzol vapor Shortly after entering the still, 
one of the men became unduly hilarious and excited, singing and 
shouting. Attempts were made to get him out through the naiTOw 
manhole, but he was so irrational that it took 10 minutes to rescue 
him. At first his fellow workman within the tank helped in the 
rescue, but later he also succumbed to the fumes and was rendered 
unconscious. It took about 20 minutes to get this second workman 
out of the still, at the end of which time ho was dead. In another 
establishment two workmen entered a still which was supposed to 
be free from benzol but apparently was not, as they soon succumbed 
and lapsed into coma. Vigorous treatment was administered, but 
the one who had been in the still for the shorter period did not sur- 
vive. Yet another case was that of a workman who attempted to 
slop a leak in a still but was overcome by benzol fumes, with fatal 
result Two fellow workers who went to his ai<l were also over- 
come, liut survived. In the sulphouatmg room of a, factory the 
bulphonatod henzono flowed into a '‘liming vat” and aiipnrcnily 
had earned some benzene over with it which volatilized because ot 
the heat. A worlcman was foimd dead beside the liming vat, and 
benzol fumes were shown to bo escaping from the liming vat, the 
sulphonaling kettle, and the supply pump in the same room. 

Hanmgton (34) reported tlie cases of two steamfittors, repairing 
piptw in a benzene still wliieh was provided with a small manhole 
No m(-ntion is made of tlie preliminary cleansing of the still, hut a 
fresh air supply w as introduced through a 2-jnch pipe under GO pounds 
pressure. Within 45 mlniUes tlie older workman, aged 35, “acted 
crazy,” becoming wildly excited ahd later unconscious In the 
attempt to get him out through the manhole, which look 20 minutes, 
the younger man succurahed and wa> found (It>ad. 
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Dworetzky (35) described the interesting histoiy of a peculiar 
epidemic m a large Eussian rubbei* factory On March 25, 1914, 
many workers came down with headache and dizziness, nausea and 
TOmiting, some falling to the floor unconscious. Sereral of them 
had to be sent home or to the hospital Next day the workers 
who had returned were put to work in another room where nothing 
had occurred the prewious day. Strange to relate the same group 
of symptoms again appeared, with a total of 102 persons affected. 
By the fourth day orer 230 persons were involved; and after nine 
days of tnal, the factory (employing 17,000 persons) was forced to 
close. The workers ascribed the symptoms to the use of a new 
rubber solvent. At first they said a colored odoriferous solvent was 
used which caused no trouble. When the solvent was changed, 
however, to a clear and less odorous one, the outbreak was pre- 
cipitated. The management pointed out that this was unhfcely, for 
they substituted only the very highest grade of Baku naptha prod- 
ucts The medical authorities (Bechterew) decided that the outbreak 
was one of hysteria or of benzene or benzol poisoning, together 
with hysteria. At the same tmie, in the tobacco factory of “Bogda- 
now” 18 workers (16 females and 2 males) came down with very 
similar sjmptoms, and m the tobacco firm of “Schaposchmkow” 20 
workem fell unconscious to the floor. In the tobacco factory of 
Laferme eight cases appeared one day, and on the following day 89 
additional cases, only one man in the entire factory remaining free 
from symptoms. Consideration was given at the time to the pos- 
sibility of wholesale nicotine poisonmg, but strangely enough seven 
cases appeared in a chocolate factory, then others in a garment 
factory, in a machine shop, and in other widely separated places of 
business. Fear was entertained by the populace that the poisoning 
(?) was due to a political plot. So intense was the excitement that 
the pohee suppressed all discussion of the cases and the factories 
closed their doors until the situation quieted down, so tha^ the ulti- 
mate cause of the trouble was not ascertained. Br. Alice Hamilton, 
while in Moscow in 1924, made inquiries concernmg this outbreak 
and stat^ that, after all the excitement had passed, investigation 
estabifehed the fact that the toxic substance responsible was benzene. 
It would seem that this “massenvergiftung” was, for the greater 
part, in the nature of hysteria, precipitated by a few actual cases of 
benzene poisoning which occurred in the rubber-making plant. 

Adamkiewicz (36) reports a case of accidental acute poisoning in 
which a workman deoended mto a pump pit. After three hours he 
was carried out unconscious, but survived. A strong odor of benzol 
was present on the breath. Binder (37) cites a fatal ease of a man 
employed in the making of benzol cement. Ho was overQomc* hy 
fumes and later died. Cronm (38) reports five oases of posioning, 
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one Ix'ing '’rtel Tlic case was (hat oJ a workman who <lo- 
scoulod into a trench san-onnding <i largo bonxol i,ank, in <)r(l<>i‘ to 
tighten a nnt ui ilic sue o! a leak Tie grow pale, dizzy, and weak 
and was loreod to rest On rc'atti'inpting to work ho collapsed and 
died sliortlv after. Ollier worker, s m the same trench cotnplainod 
only of slight dizziness after two horns’ exposure Later another 
workman shoveling tarth hack into the above mentioned trimch 
became dizzy and collapsetl and, on recovery, developed a sense of 
constriction in the chest, with tremor of extremities, and during the 
next four weeks had attacks of cardiac distress. Cronm cites three 
other cases of a spreader, a cement mixer, and a worker in a tank 
car, respectively, all of whom presented symptoms and signs of head- 
ache, dizziness, weakness, etc., which were relieved by going into the 
fresh air. 

Oases of benzol poisoning occurring from the use of paints and 
lacquers containing this substance are of special interest. From thi.s 
industry Eambousek (9) cites two interesting cases. In the first 
instance imconsciousness of a workman resulted from painting a 
retort with an anticorrosive paint. The accident was attributed to 
benzol fumes released by the paint in drying. The patient was 
rescued, given medical attention, and survived. In the second case, 
a rust-preventing paint with which a workman was painting the 
interior of a hoilor, was the source of the benzol vapors. The paint 
contained considerable crude benzol, and the worker was overcome 
while working within a confined space He was quickly resuscitated, 
but the effects incapacitated him for eight days. Eambousek calls 
atfcntion to Schaefer’s investigation (39) into the question of paints 
containing benzol At the time (1909), Schaefer (mpha-sized the 
hazard from benzol in paints, but considered the crude products, 
boiling brfween 13(}°-V70° C., as relatively harmless In 190.j 0 
many of the cases which occurred w<‘ro attrihutable to the fumes of 
hydroearhons other than benzol, and n case is cited in which a 
paifiler was engaged in {lainting the double bottom of a ship with 
“black vai’insh oil.” Exposed to the concentrated funu's, ho devi'l- 
oped sevi'to inflammation of the respiratory sy.:.tem, from winch ho 
eventually died. The black vaniish oil was a mixture' of eoal-tar pitch 
in light coal-tar oil, the* oil distilling at 170° C' . and amounting to 
31-33 per cent of the mixture Schaefer cites other cases occurring 
in 1908-9. A woilanan was pamling the msido of a boiler with 
a patented paint and was rendered unconscious Throe men going 
to hit, rescue were also rendered unconscious. Tie cites another 
fatal case <lue to tlu' use of a patent color which contained 30 to 40 
per cont benzol and which was being used within an inclosed space 
(a chain Weill. This case proved fatal despite the fact that the 
worker was alluwetl out in the open air at frequent inrervals. 
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So far as the pathology of acute benzol poisoning is concerned, 
probably the earliest autopsy record is that of Sury-Bienz (40) in 1888* 
The findings in this case consisted of bright red spots on the body; 
the blood was fluid and dark red Minute hemorrhages were found 
m pleural and intestinal mucosa* The lungs showed venous con- 
gestion, and a reddened condition of the lining of the air passages, 
which contained blood and mucous In an acute case caused by 
inhalation of benzol, Beinhauer (41) found the heart-blood fluid, with 
engorgement of the abdominal vessels and hemorrhages into the 
gastric mucosa Bloodstained mucus was found in the respiratory 
passages. 

Buchmann (29) describes the autopsy findings in the acute case of 
a man killed by benzol escaping fjrom a break in a cj einical apparatus. 
Red spots were found on the skin, congestion of the internal organs 
was present, and minute hemorrhages in the pancreas were observed, 
though no striking findings were present on microscopical examina- 
tion, and chemical tests of the organs were found to be negative for 
benzol. In her article on industrial poisons, Dr Alice Hamilton 
(5) reports seven fatal cases of benzol poisoning Two of these cases 
came to autopsy at the hands of Dr. H S. Martland. The mam 
findings as summarized by Doctor Hamilton follow : 

Case 1 . — Cyanosis (.blueness) of the mucous membranes and finger tips, 
cyanosis of liver, spleen, and kidneys; dilation of the right heart, which was filled 
with dark fluid blood, pleural ecchymoses (small purple spots, due to hemorrhages 
under the suiface of the tissue) and small areas ot acute mtcistitial emphysema 
in the lungs. 

Case ^ — Cyanosis of mouth, lips, and of finger tips; small amount of frothy 
fluid escaping from the mouth; cyanosis of the brain, heart, liver, and kidneys; 
petechial hemorrahages (small ecchymoses) in pleura and pericardium, reddened 
and irritated bronchi On section of the lungs a decided odor of benzene was 
given off There was an abnormal quantity of phenol in the urine, but not 
benzene. 

In general, the symptoms and signs of acute poisoning by inhalation 
are faintness, dizziness, excitation, pallor and later flushing, weakness, 
headache, breatlxlessness, apprehension of death, tightness xn ti e 
chest, visual disturbances, tremor, weakness in extremities, rapid 
pulse, cyanosis, unconsciousness or narcosis, collapse, tremor and 
convulsions, coma, acute mania or delirium preceding sudden death 
at times, or m other cases death occurring several hours to several 
days subsequent to exposure. In extreme concentrations, asphyxia- 
tion with death results from respiratory paralysis. When taken by 
mouth, the usual local signs and symptoms of an acute toxic gastritis 
are seen in addition to the general systemic manifestations. 

In treatment of acute benzol poisoning the patient should, of course, 
be removed from the danger area placed in a comfortable reclining 
102226**— 20 3 
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position. If carbon dioxide-oxygen, and respirsrtor are at band, 
this means of respiratory stimulation should be at once applied. If 
only oxygon tank and respirator be available, they may be used; and 
if no such apparatus be available, artificial rospmation by the prone 
pressure or Schaeffer method should be applied until the patient has 
been breathing in a satisfactory manner for some minutes- The 
patient should be carefully watched, and at the first sign of respiratory 
failure or slowing of respiration the artificial respiration should be 
resumed. At aU times it is important to keep the body warm by 
applying heat to the body and extremities. Cardiac and respiratory 
stimulants, sucb as caffeme, may be given. 

In cases where benzol has been taken by mouth, the usual gastric 
lavage may be resorted to, followed by demulcents or bland drinks. 
Lecithin emulsion may be administered intravenously, as advocated 
by Nick, in doses of 6 c.c of a 10 per cent solution. 

Prolonged convalescence is essential in order to avoid compliear- 
tions. 

Generally, cases of acute poisoning from inhalation are either 
rapidly fatal or respond favorably to treatment with more or h«8 
complete recovery witbm a short period. Late manifestations may 
appear, however. Cronin (38) reports spells of cardiac distress for 
four weeks after recovery. This was true also m Lewin’s eaae> which 
presented cardiac distress, dizzy spoUs, and general dopreesion. In 
the Eeport of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops' ofiE 
Great Britain for 1918 (42) a case is reported of acute posioning due 
to too rapid distillation of benzol. The worker was overcome, but 
was revived and apparently passed through the experieneo sucessh 
fully. On the second night of his return to work, however, for no 
apparent reason ho lapsed into unconsciousness from which he never 
recovered. Inflammation of the respiratory tract and pleurisy may 
set in (43) (39) (9) Pyloric stenosis has boon reported after poi- 
sonmg by swallowmg benzene (15). Albuminuria with casts and 
albumen may occur; also bloody stools (15). It is well to note that 
m many of the acute cases of poisoning reported, other volatile sitb- 
Stances m addition to benzol have been present and probably have 
contributed to the seriousness of the picture presented. Schaeffer, 
m 1905-06, cafied attention to poisomitg by the inhalation of other 
hydrocarbons. Hydrogen sulpMde gas is frequently encotuftered in. 
tar distilleries (9), and more rarely carbonic oixMe (44). In jarany of 
the quick-drying paints, other solvents present in addition to the 
benzol probably play a part in the production of acute symptotBSS', 
and such symptoms are frequently attributed to benzene. That, 
symptoms of acute benawl poisoning should be rather frequent is not 
^euiprising in the light of the findings given by Lehmann, who fooad 
th^'^ncentrations of 0.015 granm per liter of air (#,7W per 
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Bullion) Will produce confusion within half an hour, while concentra- 
tions from 0 02 to 0 03 grams per liter (6,160 to 9,190 parts per Bodl- 
hon) produce definite symptoms of poisoning within a few hours. 
That the benzol vapor in such concentrations is rapidly taken up is 
mdicated by the fact that 80 per cent of the vapor is absorbed withm 
a short period on exposure to concentrations of 4,700 parts per mil- 
lion From these experiments, however, no definite ratio or propor- 
tion could be established between the absolute amount of benzol in 
the air and the amount absoibed. The signs and symptoms of acute 
poisoning will therefore depend not only on the concentration pre- 
sent but also upon the susceptibihty of the individual and, to a 
lessor extent, perhaps, upon the activity in which he is engaged. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Typhoid Versus Tourists. — ^Anon Ohio Health NewSj voL 2, No. 9, 
May 1, 1926, pp 1-2 (Abstracted by Isador W. Mendelsohn.) 

This article discusses various precautions to be observed by the 
camper to protect hirnseif against disease, particularly^ the matter of 
safe water After two summers^ work there are 108 wells in Ohio 
now bearing the Seal of Safety of the Ohio State Department of 
Health. 

The Engineering Aspects of Oyster Pollution. — R. E. Tarbctt, Sani- 
tary Engineer, United States Public Health Service, Wasliington, 
D. C , American Journal of Pullic Healthy vol 16, No. 1, January, 
1926, pp 5-12. (Abstiacted by R. E. Tarbett ) 

The question of oyster pollution is considered in two parts — &rstj 
conditions existing in growing areas, and, second, pollution due to 
insanitary handling, shucking, etc. Patrol over the sanitary condi- 
tions of growing and bedding areas appears to be the most important 
factor in the production of safe oysters. The protection of such 
areas, however, presents a difficult problem because of the many and 
varying influences involved 

The relation of the B cok content of the shell liquor to the overlying 
water is discussed, with the conclusion that, with the data available, 
and without considering other data, the determination of the safety 
of oysters by the B coli content of the shell liquor is misleading. 

Oysters, being found only m tidal estuaries, are subject to possible 
polluting influences originating in fresh 'water streams discharging 
into those estuaries as well as to polluting influences in the tidal 
estuaries. Studies of pollution, therefore, involve studies of the 
streams above tidal influence, and of the tidal estuary or bay itself. 
These studies involve the estimates of amount of pollution entering 
the streams, togetlter with the approximate dilution taking place 
under different conditions of stream flow and probable time interval 
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elapsing before entry of pollution to the area of tid'al influence; they 
also give information on the amount of jtollution dischai^(><J' to tidal 
water, together with the action of tides, curronts, bottom topography, 
and the like Lags in tidal curreuts, vertical stratification, and bar- 
rier action of bars interfere greatly with estimates of time intervals 
and^of movements of waters, lu addition to the physical considera- 
tions, B. coh content of the water and of the shellfish should be 
studied. 

Movements of water, effects of dilution, and conditions of pollution 
may best be studied by tbe establishment of B. coh contours under 
different conditions of tides and winds. 

The handling, shucking, and paekmg of oysters appears somewhat 
analogous to the handling of milk, and should be controlled in the 
same manner in which the handlmg of milk is controlled. 

Chlorination, 'm respect to oyster purification, should be considered 
only as an additional safi^ard against accidental pollution and not 
as a substitute for sanitary control over growing areas. 

Effest of Storage and Changing Sea Water on Contaminated 
©ysteis. — Charles Krumwiede, William H Park, Georgia Cooper, 
Marie Grund, Charles H. Tyler, and Carolyn Rosenstom, Bureau of 
Laboratories, Department of Health, Now York City. The American 
Journal of Public HedtJi, vol. 16, No. 3, March, 1926, pp. 263-268. 
(Abstracted by R. E Tarbett.) 

The experiments covered m this article are, a continuation of the 
experiments on the effect of chlorination on oysters contaminated 
with typhoid bacilli, reported m the February issue of the American 
Journal of Public Health. 

The experiments reported on in this article cover the observations 
of the effect of dry storage and the effect of changing sea water. 
The oysters in the experiment were obtained fi’om Gi’oat South Bay, 
Long Island, and the water used was obtained from the same bay. 
Two lots of oysters wore contaminated by suspending them m wii'o 
crates m tanks containing 8 gallons of contaminated soa water — 
tot A, water contaminatod by adilmg a suspension of focas containing 
B. Lot B, water contaminated with freshly isolated cultures 

of B. t^fboms. The oysters were allowed to dimk actively over one 
night, saad were then stored under temperature conditions approxi- 
xoating that of the colder months. 

The materials used for examinations were as follows: Washings 
from the shell, using 10 c. c. of broth per oyster; the shell liquor; 
and the body of the oyster emulsified in 6 c. c. of broth. Examina- 
were made at intervals of 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 14, 21, 28, 35, 41, and 49 
days. All the oysters were dead at the end of 41 days. While the 
,, riUBaber of S. tyflums oi^anisms that couH be ,^olated was greatly 
reduced, pfisitive results were, however, obtained in the shell liquor 
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and the body emulsion on the forty-nmth day. The shell-washing 
examination was negatire at the end of two weeks m Lot A and five 
weeks in Lot B. A parallel series of observations on the presence of 
B coli showed that the rate of reduction was somewhat parallel with 
that of B. typhosus Experiments were made to show whether or 
not a dead oyster was a favorable culture medium for the typhoid 
bacillus. In oysters contaminated with pure cultures and held at 
room temperatuie there was slow multiplication, approximating 15 
times, durmg the first 7 days, with a rapid rise in multiplication to 
approximately 1,000 times after 10 days In ice-box temperature 
there was a moderate increase to the seventh day, followed by a 
decrease, with approximately the original number on the tenth day. 
Oysters contaminated with stool suspensions held at room temperature 
were so overgi*own with other organisms as to prevent isolation by the 
direct platmg method, but enrichment methods showed B typhosus on 
the tenth day At ice-box temperature this organism was also isolated 
on the tenth day. Eoference is made to results of similar experiments 
carried on by others. 

Fifty oystem were contaminated with typhoid feces and placed m 
4 gallons of fresh sea water. This experiment vras carried on during 
a period of 24 days, during which time the water was changed 18 
times The temperature of the water was kept between 60° and 70° 
F. The results mdicated that three successive changes *of water will 
give a reduction of about 99 per cent m typhoid bacilli However, 
at the end of the twenty-fourth day, at which time the oysters wore 
dead, it was possible to isolate the organism from the liquor-body 
emulsion and its shell. 

The length of time that B, typhosus will survive in oysters during 
winter months in natural waters was also investigated. Casters were 
obtained from beds in a condemned area and the experiment was 
carried on in the same area. These oysters were contaminated with 
a relatively light dose of typhoid feces and submerged in wire crates. 
The temperatm’e conditions durmg fhe experiment were such as to 
indicate that the oysters were relatively inactive. The results show 
that the orgamsm was isolated from the liquor up to the tenth day; 
from the bodies up to the thirty-first day; and from the gills up to the 
fifty-first day. 

It the experiment Endo medium and biilliant green agar were 
employed, with brilliant green broth used for enrichment. The 
authors conclude that the only safe oyster is one which has been 
protected from any contamination with fecal pathogens for at least 
some months prior to harvestmg. 
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A HEALTH STUDY OF TEN THOUSAND MALE INDUSTRIAL 

WORKERS 

In the near future a bulletin^ will bo issued by the Section of 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation of the United States Public 
Health Service, entitled ''A Health Study of 10,000 Male Industrial 
Workers 

This study represents the analysis of the physical condition of one 
of the larges L groups of mdus trial workers yet studied, and includes 
workers in 10 industries. 

Although the original study was made entirely from the viewpoint 
of industrial hygiene, the publication contains a large amount of liasic 
material of especial value to the physiologist, relating to the blood 
pressure and pulse rate, vital capacity, measurements of the body 
and other physiological or physical facts ascertained m routine 
physical examination. 

Of special interest to the physician is the contribution to medical 
knowledge made by this study regarding the distribution of defects 
and diseases at different ages. The graphs prepared to bring out 
these observations suggest the trend of certain diseases throughout 
the life of the industrial worker, and are also more or less applicable 
to the general male population of adult ages. This information, 
which represents a new point of view from which to judge causes of 
sickness and death, may be regarded as unique in the literature of 
vital statistics. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 19, 1926 

B'tmmury of zTiformaiion received by Ul^afh from indusktal insurance companies 
fm mek ended June 19^ 19$$, and correspondin^g vomk of {Prom the 

WeeUy Emltk Index, June tmued hp the Bureau of the Census, Depart’* 

7mni of Commerce) 


Week Oorrc5Jii fanning. ' 

June 19, 1920 \wk 192S 

Policies in force 64, 473,873 60,266,214 

Namber of <ieath claims 12, 127 12, OW 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9, 8 10# 4 


t rulJliC JBsaltli Bnlltetin, No 162, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain laige cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 19 ^ 1026, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 {Fiom the Weekly HeaHh Index, June 24 , 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (6e cities) - 

Akron 

Albany < 

Atlanta 

White - 

Cclorod 

Baltn^ore ^ 



Colored 

Birmingham 

White. 

Coloied 

Boston - 

Bddgepoit 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Cam don 

Canton 

Chicago ^ 

Cmcmnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Pallas 

White 

Colored 

Payton 

Penver 

Pes Moines 

Petroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River ^ 

Flint 

Fort Woith 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey cjty 

Kansas City, Kans..- 

White 

Colored — 

Kansas City, Mo 

I/OS Angeles — 

Louisville 

White 

CoJoiod 

Lowell — 

Lynn. 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minnorpolis, 


Week ended June 
19, 1926 

Ann uni 
death 
latc per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Death? under 1 
sear 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
June 19, 
1926* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
June 19, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

6,589 

11 9 

11 4 

767 

743 

360 

31 



. 2 

6 

21 

33 

14 5 

8 0 

2 

2 

42 

83 



14 

7 


52 



0 




C) 


5 



192 

12 4 

12 6 

24 

Id 

70 

150 



16 


57 

42 

Q) 


8 


130 

59 

14 6 

13 4 

8 

12 

26 



3 



33 

(*) 


5 



176 

11 7 

12 0 

21 

22 

59 

23 



2 

1 

34 

134 

12 8 

14 0 

23 

19 

96 

20 

8 5 

7 8 

r> 

2 

S3 

18 

7 2 

12 2 

3 

5 

51 

17 

8 1 

7 4 

3 

0 

67 

683 

11 7 

9 8 

81 

63 

72 

128 

16 2 

13 4 

13 

S 

81 

197 

10 7 

8 5 

19 

19 

49 

69 

12 6 

11 0 

5 

4 

46 

48 

12 5 

18 3 

8 

9 


36 



5 



12 

(*) 


3 



47 

IS 8 

11 2 

2 

1 

31 

50 

9 1 

13 0 

6 

7 


35 

12 5 

8 8 

2 

1 

33 

306 

12 4 

11 1 

52 

37 

84 

32 

14 8 

0 6 

6 

1 

117 

26 

12 4 

11 9 

6 

8 


29 



4 

2 

76 

32 

12 7 

8 5 

4 

2 

53 

18 

6 9 

5 2 

2 

4 

33 

17 

5 6 

9 9 

5 

15 


32 



4 



5 

0 


1 



27 

9 0 

12 2 

6 

2 

72 

56 



6 

10 


41 i 



5 



15 

(«) 


1 



108 

15 3 

13 1 

14 

8 

102 

87 



12 


101 

21 



2 


lIO 

40 

8 0 

9 4 

5 

7 

35 

30 

33 4 

10 3 

2 

3 

35 

18 



1 


21 

12 

i ¥) 


1 


131 

85 

! 11 8 

11 2 

10 

15 

182 



17 

23 

47 

72 

1 12 1 

13 1 

3 

7 

26 

*^3 



3 


30 

19 

0 ; 


0 


0 

26 


0 i 

i 

0 

20 

24 5 

13 2 

3 

2 

75 

64 

18 9 

24 5 

8 

12 


32 



7 



32 

(«) 


1 



118 

11 9 

11 4 

10 i 

9 

46 

101 

121 

11 8 

15 i 

11 

83 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

2 Deaths under I year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births 
s Data for t>4 cities 

< Deaths for week ended Fi tclay, June 18, 1026 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Bimnngham 39, Dallas IB, Forth Worth H, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30. New Oileaus 26, Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D, 0*, 25 
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Dccfth^ from all causert in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
^.mded June 19, 1926, vnfant mortaUty, annual death rate, and companson with 
eoTvesponding week of 1925 (From the Weekly Health Index, June 24, 1926, 
isiiUcd by the Bioeau of the Censu’s, DepaHmenl of Commerce ) — Conliiiuod 


City 

Week ended Juno 
19, 1920 

Annual 
death 
late pel 
3,n00c'or- 
resnond- 
mg week, 
1025 

PeathvS under 1 
year 

Infant 
rnortnlity 
lato, week 
ended 
June 19, 
19261 

Total 

deaths- 

Peatb 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Juno 19, 
1926 

Cot re- 
spond mg 
week, 
1925 

Maslivillo ^ 

40 

15 2 

13 1 

1 S 

4 


WMo 

21 



6 




19 

(«) 


2 





Kw Bftdfofa - 

18 


4 

4 

70 

New Haven 

32 

9 2 

9 C 

7 i 

JJ 

96 

New Orleans,, 

139 

17 3 

19 6 

18 

33 


■WbitQ.,„ 

80 



8 



Colnifid _ _ 

59 

(^) 


10 



New York 

3,27S 

11 2 

11 0 

143 

140 

58 

Brcn^ borm*gb — 

16f) 

9,6 

8 3 

10 

16 

33 

Brooklyn borough 

405 

9 4 

g 8 

53 

55 

54 

Maiihattan bocongb 

557 

15 5 

14 2 

59 

58 

i 65 

Queens borouj^h, 

113 

7 7 

7 3 

16 

11 

73 

Kichmond borough 

37 

13 5 

19 2 

6 

6 

88 

Newark* N. J 

87 

9 9 

10 6 

i 12 

i. 12 

57 

Norfolk 

39 

11 7 

9.2 

1 9 

1. 4 

112 

White 

15 



i 1 

1 

30 

Colored 

24 

(«) 


5 


249 

Oakland 

60 

10 0 

8 8 

i 3 

> 4 

35 

Otfla'hnmj^ ni±y . _ ^ 

25 



2 

2 


Omaha — 

42 i 

10 2 i 

9 6 

3 

6 

1 31 

Paterson 

28 

10 2 

9 6 

3 

7 

62 

Philadelphia 

432 : 

11 2 

11 6 

35 

62 

40 

Pittsburgh, - 

> 162 1 

13 3 1 

122 

17 

n 

56 

Portland,^ Oreg 

74 



1 2 

u 

20 

Providence,- 

62 

11 S 

12.5 

7 

.3 

58 

HicbnioncJ, 

53 

U 6 

13.7 

. 8 

4 

101 

White 

27 



5 



Colored..,. 

20 

(*) 


3 


loi 

Bochester 

62 

10 1 

8<4 

3 

i 

24 

St* Louis, , 

185 

11 6 

12.6 

12 

26 


St, Paul 

51 

10 7 

10.2 

5 

4 


Salt Lake City ^ 

33 

12 9 

10.4 

2 

6 

2S 

San Antonio 

67 

17 0 

20*3. 

22 

22 


Sftn Biego. 

34 

16 1 

13.8 

2 

3 

42 

Sen Prancisco 

183 

15 0 

11.3 

9 

6 

’ 54 

Schenectady,.,, 

15 

8.4 

9 0. 

1. 

1 

29 

Seattle 

59 



1 

6 

9 

Somerville 

17 

8 9 

ii 

1 

1 

26 

Spokane - 

18 

B 6 

12.4 

2 

2 

47 

Springfield, Mass 

27 

9 7 

9*9 

4 

2 

58 

Syracuse- 

30 

10 2 

H 7 

6 

() 

76 

Tacoma. 

f IS 

7 9 

12.0 

a 

3 

70 

Toledo - 

71 

12 6 

9.8 

9 

2 i 

87 

Trenton.,, 

29 

11 3 

16 C 

5 

3 

84 

tJtiea, 

25 

12 7 

14 4 

4 

1 1 

88 

Washington, D C,,,. 

143 

14 1 

14.8 

19 

16 i 

168 


87 



11 


§1 



Colored— 

56 

(5) 


8 


146 

Water busy, - 

‘ 28 


4 

2 ^ 

80 

Wdmmgtoai Pel 

24 

30 1 

8.5 

3 

I 

70 

Worcester. 

55 

14 9 

10 7 

3 

7 

35 

Yonkers,, 

24 

10 8 

0.2 

1 a 

. 2 

67 

tonngstown 

30 

9.5 

tz 

6 

. 4. 

64 
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PREYALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ Btaie or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occun mg 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT* V/EEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Tbeso reports are pielimmary and the figures are subicct to change when later returns are received by 

the State health olhGors 


Reports for Week Ended June 26, 1926 


AI ABASIA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal mcniDgitis 1 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria---,- 5 

Iniluonza 4 

IjAthaigif* Arifpphalitis _ --T-T 1 

AEKANSAS 

Cases 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 3 

Hookworm disease, 2 

Inllueuaa 4 

Mnlfliift. _ __ ^ 39 

Malaria 49 

Measles 167 

Mumps 10 

Ophthalmia neonatorura 1 

l^ollagra - 24 

Pneumonia - — 25 

pflliomypli'tis 2 

. Measles 23 

i Mumps - - 2 

rcllagra — 12 

ScAilet fever 8 

Smallpox 1 

Tiachoma 2 

! Tuberculosis,---,., 7 

Rabies 1 

Searict fever. 6 

' Typhoid fever • 26 

i Whooping cough — 

Smallpox 18 

Tetanus 6 

Tubepcul-osis* 

Typhoid k^tr - ZS 

Whnnfii’ng couffh . S7 

Cerebrospinal meningitis* 

Long Beach 1 

Los Angeles 2 

AJUZOlfA 

Chifiken pox 137 

Diphtheria. . _ Iflft 

Chicken pox — — 1 

Diphtheria. _ 2 

Influenza. 1 

Measles.,, 363 

Oermau measles 5 

Influenza 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 133 

Poliomyelitis 

A LiTTifida County. .. . 1 

MuiYipfi 2 

Long Beach 1 

raratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumoma — 1 

Scarlet fevoi 6 

Tiaphoma 1 

Maywood 1 

Santa Paula.. 1 

Scarlet fever. 126 

SmBlIpoY 12 

Tubereulosip - - 11 

Typhoid fever.,, 2 

Whooping cough 7 

Tuberculosis, 176 

Typhoid fevei 24 

W hooping dough- - r - ^ 


assi) 
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COLORADO 


Casts 

Chicken poK 28 

Diphthona 13 

TrOuenya 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles* 32 

Murips 2 

Pucumoi.iA fi 

Scailet fever 8 

Smallpox 4 

Tuber culosib 20 

Typhoid fcvoi 2 

Whooping cough 21 


connpcticttt 


Cerebrospinal nionmgitis 1 

Chicken po\ 3U 

Diphtheria 13 

Get man measles 21 

Lef hargic enci phalitis l 

Measles 244 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia (broncho) 24 

Pneumonia (lobar) 20 

Scarlet fever 49 

Smallpox - 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 44 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 33 


DELAWARE 


Malaria 3 

Measles 22 

Pneumonia.— 2 

Scarlet fever 0 

Tuberculosiii 1 

Typhoid fever 3 


FLORIDA 


Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles 1 

Malaria 11 

Measles 17 

Mumps p 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 13 

Tetanus l 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 20 


OEOBGIA 


©EOROIA— cont inued 


Cases 

Pneumonia U 

Scarlet fever - 1 

Septic SOI e throat 4 

Smnllpox 22 

TubeiculOMs 2f> 

Typhoid fe\ oi 47 

Whooping cough 8 

IDAHO « 

CerebiospiiMl xnemngitiS"* Kellogg 1 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 4 

Seal let fe\ei 1 

Smallpox I 

Tiachoma—Idnlio Falls 1 

Tjphoidfcvei 1 

Whooping cough 20 


ILIINOia 

(’eiebrost)inal meningitis 


Cook Qoimty 1 

Pe Kalb County 1 

La Baile County 1 

Chicken pox 291 

Diphlheiia., 92 

Influenza 137 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Jo Davio‘s ('ounty 1 

Kane County 1 

St Clair County 1 

Shelby County 1 

Measles 980 

Mumps (50 

Pneumonia 443 

Poliomyelitis 

Grundy County % 

Hardin County 1 

Seal If t fiver 191 

Smallpox..., 12 

Tuberciil osls fiSS 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 100 


INPTANX 


Clmkenpox 00 

Diphtheria... 13 

Influenza 12 

Me.i'-U'. 407 

Piiemnom \ 0 

Scarlet tevei 07 

Smallpox .* 02 

Tuboiculosis 40 

Typhoid ^^ovei 12 

Whooping cough 80 


Cerebrospinal meningitrs 1 

Chicken pox 7 

Dengue 2 

Diphtheria 1 

Dysentery 40 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 32 

Malaria 41 

Measles 72 

Mumps - 15 

10 


IOWA 


Oi cbrospi nal mem iigi tls 2 

Chicken pQx jO 

Diphthcim 12 

German measles j 

Measles 35 

Mumps,.,. 2 

Scarlet fover 19 

Smallpox 40 

TaVioiculosis j3 

Whooping cough 41 
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KANSAS 

Cases 


Cerebrospi nal tucni ngi tis—New Alba ny 1 

Chicken pox - 21 

Diphtheria - 4 

Bysenterj- 2 

German measles 3 

Inliuenaa * 8 

Malaria 1 

Meades * 137 

Mumps - 6 

Pncinnoma 24 

Poliomyelitis— Pratt 1 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox — 9 

Tetanus - * 2 

Tubeiculosis 37 

Typhoid fever 8 

Wnooping cough 99 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 0 

Influenza 24 

Malaria 13 

Paratyphoid fever 4 

Pellagra - 13 

Pneumonia - 39 

Pohomychtis - 1 

Scarlet fever * - 5 

Smallpox - 5 

Tuberculosis - 20 

Typhoid fever 37 

‘Whoopmg cough — 0 | 

HAINE 

Chicken pox - - 3 

Diphtheria - 3 

Cerman measles - — - 8 

l^etbargic enoephahtis — 1 

Measles a - 176 

MiimiJS-.— - 8 

Pneumoiua - — — 8 

Poliomyelitis — 1 

Scarlet lever 12 

’fubepenlo^s* 7 

6^yphol4 fever — - 1 

"Whoopng c*ough - 14 

MAKYLAKP 1 

Cerebrospinal menmgitis..—*,™ — — 1 

Chicken pov 47 

Diphtheria- 

Dysentery.-—- * 1 

Oerinaa measles - — — - 3 

Influenza - 3 

Malaria - - 1 

Measles 1S4 

Mumps - 8^ 

Paratyphoid fever - 2 

Pneumoma (broncho) — - 15 

PneumoBla debar) 20 

Scarlet fever- - 79 

Septic vSore throat — - 4 

^uberealosis 122 

Typhoid fever 9 

Typhus fever - — 1 

1 

Whoopnag cough — SO 

1 Week ended Friday 


MASSACHUSDTTS 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 4 

Chicken pox 167 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 11 

Diphthena 67 

Gei man measles 132 

Influenza S 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 5 £ 0 . 

Mumps 105 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 5- 

Pneumonia (lobar) 60 

Scarlet fever 191 

Septic sore thi oat 1 

Tetanus- 1 

Trachoma 1 

Tiiehinosis 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonarv), 138 

Tubeiculosis (other forms) 23 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whoopmg cough 172 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 130 

Measles- 709 

Pneumonia 29 

Scarlet fever 244 

SmJlpos 1 ^ 

Tuberculosis 51 

TyphoKl fever 7 

Whooping cough 94 

MINNrSOTA 

Cciobrofapinal mcnmgitis 1 

Chicken pox 94 

Diphtheria 59 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Measles--.-.- 361 

Pneumonia — 1 

Scarlet fever 148 

Smallpox - 5 

lJubomilosis - 1 — — fl2 

Typhmd tever 9 

Whooi^ cougli-- 

Diphtheria— - — - - 1 t 

Scarlet fever.— - - 2 

Stnalipox.— — — — 2 

Typhoid fever- — — — ^ 

MISSOURI 

(Bxclu&ive of Kansas C;ty) 

Cliicken pox 12 

Diplitheria - 53 

Measlis 20t> 

Mumps-- — — 8 

Pneumoma — - — 1 

Scarlet fever 78 

SmaEpox - 8 

Trachoma - — — 4 

Tubernutosis 37 

Typhoid fever - — 16 

Whooping cough 
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MOKTA.NA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 11 

Measles 21 

Mumps 1 

Eccky Mountain spotted fever - 1 

Scailet fever 14 

Smallpox - 4 

Whooping cough - 1 

NABRASKV 

Cerebrospinal n cmni-itit) - 1 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheua 2 

Geiman measles 2 

Measles 33 

Mumps.- - 1 

Pnoumoma 1 

Scarlet fe'ier 23 

Smailnox 11 

Tetanus 1 

Tubeiculosia- 2 

Whooping cough 12 

NPW JFRSi'Y 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox - H6 

Diphtheria 09 

InSucnza 2 

Measles,- 527 

Pneumonia 54 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fevci 172 

Tiachoma I 

Tvphuid fever 10 

ys hooping cough 8t> 

FEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles-- 10 

Pellagra 2 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 1 

Tubficulosih 13 

TyiJhoifl fever 2 

W hoop! ng cou&ji 23 

vrw tori: 
of Non York Cit'v) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox l'*3 

Diphtheria 08 

German measles 258 

Influenza - 2 

Lethargic encephaliiis - 2 

Malaria 0 

Measles 1,747 

Mumps 103 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia 159 

Pohomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever-,— 115 

Smallpox 5 

Tetanus 5 

Typhoid fever 11 

Vincenrs angina 7 

Whooping cough 338 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheiia 

German inoaslcs,. 

Measles 

Pohoniyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever,., 
Whooping cough 


Ca«os 

53 

18 

64 

260 

2 

20 

1 

24 

31 

313 


OKI AHOMA 

(Exchisive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Ceiebiospinal meniiigilis—Ottawa County.. 1 

Chicken pox - 2 

Diphtheua 3 

liiflueaza..- 28 

MLkiia - 25 

Me.Ues 29 

Mumps - 2 

Pellagra - 14 

Pneumoma 6 

Scarlet fever - 10 

Smallpox 3 

Tvphoid fever - - 29 

Whcoping cough 71 

ORRCJON 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Cine ken pox 22 

Diphtheua., - 37 

Influenza 7 

Measles 65 

Mumps - - - 17 

Pneumoma. »3 

Scarlet fever - 26 

Septic sore throat * 1 

SmJlpox 

Lane County 12 

Scattering 11 

Tuberculosis - 10 

Txphoirl fo\er 6 

Whooniag cough 23 


PLNNayc VANIA 
Ceiekfospinil meningitis 


<’ ini budge Spi mi y 1 

Pittsburgh 1 

Chicken poi 252 

Diphtheua 129 

Gorman measles - 66 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles - 1,840 

Mumps - 53 

Pneumonia 18 

Scabies - 0 

Scarlet fever, 319 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 138 

Typhoid fever 18 

W hoopi ng cough 361 
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RHOBE ISLAND 


Diphtheria 

German measles- 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Scarlet fovei 

Septic sore throat 

Tuberculosis 

Typnoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

5 
1 

42 

1 

2 

2 

1 

14 

1 

6 


UTAH 

Cases 


Chicken poK 9 

Diphtheria 6- 

Germ in measles 8 

hlcides 19 

Mumps C- 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever - 6 

&mallpo\ 1 

Tuberculosis - 1 

Tjphoidfovei 1 

"R hooping cough 77 


SOLTII DAKOTA 


Cerebrcspmal memngitis - - 1 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 16 

Mumps % 

Scarlet fever 29 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever a 

Whoopmg cough 2 


VERMONT 


Ch’cken pox 2S 

Measles 50 

Mumps 11 

Seal let fever 1 

Typhoid fevei - 2 

Whooping cough 29 


"WASHINGTON 


TCMsESSEB 


Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria - 4 

Dysentery... 3 

Influenza 4 

Malapa 29 

Measles 148 

Mumps 2 

Ophthalmia neonatoram l 

Pellagra 25 

Pneumonia 6 

Babies - I 

Scarlet fever - 0 

Smallpox 

Memphis--^ 13 

Seatteimg 5 

Tuberculosis 46 

Typhoid fever 23 

Whoopmg cough. 44 

TEXA.^ 

Anthrax 10 

Cerebiospmal meningitis 1 

Chicken X)Ox — - 33 

Dengue. 4 

Diphthena — 16 

Dysentery - 4 

Influenza — 38 

Mcasfies 16 

Mumps 71 

Paratyphoid fever - 4 

Pelhgra 5 

Fneumoma 10 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever - 27 

Smallpox - 30 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis. 3l 

Typhoid fever 29 

Whooping <Kiugh 102 


Cerebrospinal menmgibs 

Spokane 5 

Thurston County 1 

ChiCKen pox 57 

Diphtheria - 18 

Gernun measles 12 

Measles 107 

Mumps 24 

Poliomyelitis—Tacoma — 1 

Scarlu fever 32 

Smallpox 13 

Tubeiculosis S 

Typhoid fever — 0 

Whooping cough 23 

WlfaST VIRGINU 

Chicken pox — 22 

Diphthena 12 

Influenza. X 

Measles., - 630 

Scarlctr fever 29 

Smallpox. II 

Tubeamlofais - 21 

Typhoid fevoi U 

W hoopi Qg cough 22 

WISCONSIN 

Milwiukcc 

Chicken pox... 88 

Diphtbuiia - - 17 

Gcnnniacasics 4 

Influenza — 1 

Measles 209 

Mun»iM 39 

Pneumonia 10 

ScdRlet fever 10 

Tubeiculosis 13 

Typhoid fever. - l 

Whoopmg cough 07 
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WISCONSIN— continued 


«?ri ng C ases 

Pcrebrospmal meningitis 1 

Chicken pot 72 

Biphthern 27 

German measles 88 

Tnlluenra 18 

Measles - 881 

Mumps 58 

Pneumonia 0 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fo\er 38 

TuberculosH 28 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 58 


WYOMING 

Cases 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 3 

Gorman measles i 

Measles 8 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonu I 

llocky Mountain .spot Led fever 

Fremont County X 

Johnson Count y 2 

Natrona County 1 

Scarlet feyci 10 

AVhcoping cough 12 


Report for Week Ended June 19, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Case.5 


Chicken pox — 3 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 10 

Measles 21 


NORTH DAKOTA— eoutmued 

Cases 


iVFuinps 1 

Scarle* level 23 

Smallpov 4 

Tuberculosu-. 2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State leports is pubi«>hed weekly and covers only those States horn 
which reports are recou ed during the current week 


State 

Cere- 

bio- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fcvei 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

3/ay, me \ 











Colorado 

0 ^ 

71 

7 


342 


0 

133 

7 

3 

Georgia 

3 

00 

191 

130 

581 

51 

1 

36 

138 i 

52 

IHmois 

13 

300 

233 

9 

5,095 

1 

4 

3,397 

137 

34 

Marne * 

» 3 

9 

374 

0 

1,403 

0 

3 

95 

0 

33 

Maryland 

1 

bO 

54 

2 

1,809 

0 

0 

244 

0 

24 

Michigan 

0 

349 

23 

0 

6,441 


4 

1,288 

45 

23 

mnesota 

2 

208 

16 

0 

3, 526 


2 

3, 313 

52 

9 

Mississippi 

2 

40 

1, 294 

5,334 

hm 

1, 178 

1 

31 

77 

100 

Missouri 

2 

31 1 

40 

9 

7,227 

1 

0 

1, 122 

17 

61 

MouLina... 


5 

33 

3 

447 


0 

138 

2t 

4 

North ♦"'arolina-.- -- 

1 

63 



1,705 


0 

87 

190 

2t 

Ohio 

0 


J64 

2 

8,S2t 

0 

0 

3, 363 

201 

39 

Oklahoma i 

1 

35 

340 

168 

599 

92 

1 

173 

in 

58 

Wh’st Virginia 

2 

57 

103 


3, 3U4 


0 

165 

17 

67 

Wyoming 

0 

6 

8 


26 


0 

120 

b 

0 


1 ExclUbive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 

RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding coinmumcahle diseases sent during the month of May, 
19^6, to other k>iate health departments hy departments of health of ceihiin States 


Referred by— 

Cerebro- i 
spinal 1 
nicnm- i 
gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

German 

measles 

Measles 

Scailet 
fever 1 

Smvdlpox 1 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

lever 

Connecticut 

1 




1 




lilmoib 


• 

1 


11 

36 


Minnesota--,,— 







Now York- 


2 

1 


1 

3 

1 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-ei*adi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif,- 
Week ended June 19, 192G 

Number of lats trapped 442 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 165 

^ Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 2S9 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

DvpMhena — For the week ended Juno 12, 1926, 36 States reported 
1,083 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended June 13, 1925, the 
same States reported 1,028 cases of this disease. Nmety-seven cities 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 29,750,000, reported 785 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ended June 12, 1926 Last year for the correspondmg week 
they reported 64.5 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 788 cases Tlic estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics 

Measles — Thirty-four States reported 12,985 cases of measles for 
the week ended June 12, 1926, and 5,603 cases of this disease for the 
week ended June 13, 1925 Nmety-seven cities reported 4,932 cases 
of measles for the week this year, and 3,190 cases last year, 

Pdliomyehtis . — The health officers of 37 States reported 19 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended June 12, 1926 The same States 
reported 46 cases for the week ended Jtme 18, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 2,677 cases; last year, 1,819 eases; 97 
cities — this year, 1,460 cases; last year, 934 cases, estimated expec- 
tancy, 759 oases. 

Smallpox . — ^For the week ended June 12, 1926, 37 States reported 
499 cases of smallpox. Last year for the correspondmg week they 
reported 662 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows 1926, 95 cases, 1925, 204 eases, estimated expectancy 
112 cases. Two deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities 
for the week this year — at Omaha, Nebr. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and ^seventy-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended June 12, 1926, by 36 States. 
For ithe corresponding weds of 1925, the same States reported 543 
oases of this disease. Ninety-seven cities reported 70 oases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 149 cases for the correspond- 
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ingwjigk la.st year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 

Injlvenm and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 91 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,000,000, as follows. 1926, 585 deaths; 1925, 578. 


Cilij ieporis for mek ended June 12 y 1026 

The ^‘estimited exipectnncy” given for cliph,thciu» poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, snnllpox, in i typhoid 
fever IS the result of in attempt to ascertain from jirevious occmrcnec how m my crises of the dc-.i‘ under 
consideration may b*' o^p<»cto'i to occur during a ceil am week m the absence of epidemics It is b ised on 
reporib to the Public Health Sen ice during the past nine years It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of eases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include several 
epidemics br when f<»r other ic ison^ the median is unsatisLudory, tuc epidemic periods are excluded and the 
estimated expectancy is too mean numbei of eases reported, for the week dm mg noncpwiemic years 
If reporrs haxe not been leceivcd foi the full nine yo.\rs, data are used for as niiny ye irs as possibl*', but no 
year earlier thin 1917 is included In obtaining Uie estimated expectancy the figures aio anioothed when 
necessary to a\oid abrupt deviations from the usual liend For some of the diseovses given in the table the 
available data were not sufhcicnl to make it piacticuble to compute the estimated expectancy 


1 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

ostiDiatod 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 





j 





VoitUnd 

75,333 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

54 

1 

2 

New H ainushire 








Tonco' d 

22,5^16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3k ranches ter 

83,097 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Vermont 









Dane 

10,008 


0 







Mnssachusidts 









Boston 

779,020 

328,993 

24 

49 

13 

3 

0 

93 

49 

21 

Fiillirw 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Spnngli, Id 

142,055 

5 

2 

0 

2 

2 

5 

6 

1 

\\orc<»stn 

190,757 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

6 

4 

Bhode Ishmd 










PuWtuiket 

r>0,7f»0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

Puividenrc 

267,918 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1 

42 

0 

2 

Conner t»eut 







Bndgr'poit 

0) 

5 

5 

8 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

Ilaitfoid 

100,197 

2 

5 

0 

0 


7 

0 

6 

Now Haven 

178,927 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

50 

1 

8 

MIPDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 






1 




Buffalo 

538,036 

20 

iO 

5 

0 

0 i 

33 

1 

18 

New Yiuk, 

5,873,356 

173 

245 ! 

IM 

21 

10 

411) 

09 

i 127 

Bochostoi-* 

310,786 

5 

0 ^ 

22 

0 

1 

41 

3 

‘ 10 

Syracuse 

182,003 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

34! 

18 

I 1 

New Jersey 






Camden 

128,642 

4 1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

2H 

1 

0 

Newark 

462, 513 

29 ! 

13 

5 

0 

0 

80 

20 

9 

Trenton i 

132,020 

3 i 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania i 

Fhtladilphia 1 

Pittsburgh-- : 

Reading 

EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 

3,979,3«i4 

611,503 

112,707 

48 

29 

4 

69 

18 

2 

74 

6 

1 


6 

1 

1 1 

• 

221 

187 

40 

11 

3 

0 

31 

22 

0 

Ohio 




1 






Cmeinnati 

Cleveland 

CoJurnbus,- 

Toledo-,^ 

409, 333 
936,485 
279,838 
287,380 

6 

53 

7 

41 

7 

18 

2 

5 

8 i 

29 

27 

0 ] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

102 

30 

03 

287 

10 

3 

1 

0 

1 

12 

4 

2 

t No estimate made 
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City leporis for week ended June 12^ 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, ' 

1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

poited 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

S 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

59 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

154 

82 

74 

2 

4 

291 

23 

47 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

2 

0 

95 

36 

59 

2 

3 

SO 

12 

28 

13 

3 

3 

0 

0 

103 

1 

4 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

64 

0 

1 


0 







79 

11 

11 

3 

3 

282 

28 

16 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

242 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

91 

0 

0 

67 

13 

38 

0 

0 

Cl 

3 

7 


14 


# 





1 

1 

1 

0 


5 

0 


2 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


2 

0 

1 

0 


31 

1 



5 







2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

7 

3$ 

62 

1 

1 

328 

4 



1 








0 







0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 


0 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

10 

2 

5 

0 

0 

45 

1 

8 

19 

1 

1 

0 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0: 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 ' 

0 i 

3 

75 

16 

8 

2 

0 

36 

88 

17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

26 

7 

6 

1 

0 

136 i 

0 

7 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

34 ; 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

40 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

118 

5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

s 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL- 
Goutmaed 


Indiana 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 
Terre Haute.. . 
Illinois 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Sprmglield 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 
, Wisconsin 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 

Duluth 

Minne«ipolis— 

St Paul 

Iowa 

Davenpoit... 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri 

Kansas City.. 

St Joseph 

St Boms 

North Dakota 

Fargo--- 

Grand Forks., 
South Dakota’ 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls... 
Nebraska, 

Lincoln 

Omaha... — 
Kansas 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATUNTIC 

Delawaie, 

Wilmington 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia. 

Washington 

Vugmia 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond... 

Roanoke 

West Virginia 

Charleston 

Huntmgton 

Wheeling... 

North Carolina 

Eateh 

Wilmington 

Wm^n-Salem.-. 


97,846 

368,819 

80,091 

71,071 

2,995,239 

81,564 

63,923 

1,245,824 
130,316, 
163, 698 

50,891 
46,385 
509„192 
67, 707 
39,671 


no, 502 
425,435 
246, 001 

62, 469 

76.411 
36,771 

367,481 

78,342 

821,543 

26,403 

14,811 

16,036 
30, 127 

60,941 

211,768 

55.411 
88,307 


122,049 

796,296 

33,741 

12,035 

497,906 

30,395 

180,403 

58.208 

49,019 
63, 485 

66.208 

30,371 

37,061 

09,031 


No estimate made 
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City reppris for week ended June IS, 19S6 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
Julv 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

le- 

poi ted 

Mumps, 

cast 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTK~COn 









South Caiolmi 









Chcirleston 

73, 125 

X 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Columbia 

41, 225 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Greenville 

27, m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia 









Atlanta 

C) 

s 

1 

0 

2 

1 

46 

1 

B^uns^Mck 

lf>, S09 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Savannah 

03, 134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Florida 









Miami 

69, 754 

2 


4 

1 

0 

14 

1 

St Pet, f»r.«»biTrg 

' 2fa,8t7 


0 



0 



Tampa. 1 

, 94 ; 743 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EVST SOUTH CENTRAL 






1 



Kentucky 









Covinglon 

58, 309 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

6 

0 

Louis\ille 

305, 935 

3 

3 

1 

2 

11 

16 

0 

Tennessee 



1 






Memphis,* 

174,533 

6 


3 

0 

^ 1 

127 

0 

- Nashville — - 

136, 220 

0 

i 0 

' 0 

0 

4‘ 

9 

0 

Alabama 

1 





, 



Birmingham, 

205,670 

7 

t 1 

1 

0 

ll 

■ 107 

5 

Mobile. -*,1. — 

65, 965 

0 

, 1 

0 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

5 46,481 

0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

O' 


2 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






’ 



Arkansas 









Fort Smith 

31,643 

*0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Jattie Rock 

74,216 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

1 

Louisiaha 

' 





} 



New Orleans 

434;493 

1 

: 5 

4 

6 

4' 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

57, ,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' Gi 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 









Okihhoma City* 

0) 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Dallas - 

194,450 

11 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Galveston 

48, 375 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston.,* — 

164,934 

0 

1 

2 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

San Antonio— 

198,669 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana 









Billings 

17, 971 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Great' Falls 

29, S83 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

Heleria 

12, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

12,605 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Boise 

23, 042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 1 

0 

Colorado* 









Denver. 

- 280,011 

33 

9 

6 


1 

26 

0 

Pueblo 

43,7S7 

6 

2 

X 

0' 

0 

18 

0 

New Mexico 









Albuoiuerq.uc 

21,000 

4 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Arizona^ 







Phoenix 

38,669 

1 

, 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tftah. 








' Sait Dake City 

Nevada. 

130,948 

14 

1 « 

7 

0 

0 

s 

s 

Peno. 

' 12,665 

0 

' 0 

0 

Q 

0 

. 0 

0 

PACIFIC 







Washington 



1 



, 



Seattle, 

0) 

29 

' 4 

7 

0 


54 

2 

Spokane 

, lf}S,897 

32 

i 2 

3 

0 


15 

0 

Tac*pxna 

104,455 

4 

‘ 1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Q 

Oivgon 








Portland 

1 282,383 

17 

! 4 

11 

0 

0 

54 

2' 

Ctlifornia 









I,40Si \iigeles|.^ 

' ^ 

46 

34 

30 

5 

, 0 

a 

10 

; SaetoieniOA— 

72.260 

4 

' 2 

3 

0 

, 0 

1 

7 

^ San, Francisco.,. .. 

i 567,530 

34 

18 

‘ 12 ^ 

1 

0 

143 

10 


Pneu- 

monia, 

cle<iths 

ny 

ported 


7 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 


0 

9 

B 

2 

' 5 
0 
0 


0 

9 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

5 


0 

1 
1 
a 

0 

2 
3 

0 

3 

2 

0 


2 


B 

12 

X 


1 No estimate made 
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City leports foj iieek ended June 1£, 1926 — Continued 



Seal let fe\er 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

IG- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

CaaGS 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

10- 

poited 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENfiLiND 

Maine 












Portland 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

25 

New Hampshiic 












Concord 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchester 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Vermont 












Barre.* 

1 


0 




0 





Massachusetts 











Boston 

38 

53 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

3 

0 

65 

108 

Pall Bivor 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

37 

Springfield 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Worcester 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

45 

Bhode Island 












Pawtucket 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

Providence 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

64 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport 

6 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Hartford 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 



New Haven _ — 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

* 38 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New Yolk 












Buftalo 

17 

7 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

3 

0 

30 

156 

New York 

154 

213 

0 

1 

0 

1105 

12 

6 

2 

66 

1,330 

Rochester 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

1 

9 

97 

Syracuse 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

a 

0 

24 

62 

Now Jeisey 












Camden 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

24 

Newark 

15 

29 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

37 

97 

Trenton 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

e 

24 

Pennsylvania 
Phiiadelphij 

Cl 

7C 

1 

0 

0 

46 

5 

1 

0 

4C 

9 436 

Pittsbuigh 

22 

35 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

71 

172 

Beading 

1 

e 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

21 

h\ST NORTH CLN- 
THAL 

Ohio, , 












CmUnniti 

8 

9 

2 

4 

0 

13 

1 

2 

0 

12 

120 

(Movciand 

17 

: 113 

2 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

100 

188 

Columbus 

C 

26 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

17 

71 

Toledo 

h> 

18 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

61 

65 

Indiana 












Fort Wayne -- 

2 

30 

3 

1 

0 

0 


1 i 

0 i 

6 

40 

1 ndi anapoU*'!- , _ 

8 

11 

8 

8 

0 

6 

! 1 

1 

0 

0 

101 

South Bend--. 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Torre Ilaiile-,- 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 i 

1 

20 

Ilhnoih, 












Chicago 

' 8S 

97 

2 

4 

0 

68 

1 3 

0 i 

0 

41 

or» 

Pcona 

1 2 

1 

0 

0 

0^ 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

♦Springfield 

I ^ 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

Miclugan 











329 

Detroit 

57 

‘ 149 

4 

0 

0 

27 

3 

2 

0 i 

86 

Flint 

4 

21 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2S 

Grand Hapids. 

4 

U 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

t» 

18 

Wisconsin 












Kenosha 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

11 

Milwaukee 

19 

14 

0 

0 ! 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

61 

127 

Bacine 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

16 

Superior 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Minnesota 












Duluth 

3 

IS 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

Minneapolis -- 
St Paul - . 

23 

J7 

74 

9 

4 

0 

0 

5 

! 0 

I 0 i 

0 

4 




* Pulmonary tuberculosis only 
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Ciif/ reports for xieeh ended June 1$, 1926 — Contmtied 


Division, Stato, 
an^ city 

Scarlet f^ver 

Smallpox 

ruber- . 
culo- 
sis, 

deaths 

rc- 

poited { 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

10- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti 

matcjcl 

eYpect- 

ancy 

1 

Cases 
re- 
ported < 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

?xpect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 
re- 
ported 1 

1 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
jxpect- ] 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

ic- 

ported 

WLST KORTH CEN- 












TEAL— continued 

, 











lowd 













Q 

3 

4 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioinc Oity .- . 

1 

u 

2 

2 



0 

0 


2 



2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Missouri 












5 


3 




1 





St Joseph 

1 

2 

0 

0 

i 0 

P 

P 

b 

0 

1 

30 

St Louis — 

22* 

73 

3 

e 


24 

3 

it 

1 

52 

193 

North Dakota 





t 



1 




Fargo-- 

1 


0 




0 






1 


0 


i 


0 





South Dakota 











‘^hptdf'en.. .. 

\ 

10 

0 

0 



D 

0 


21 


Sioux Falls 

L 

1 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

0 

8 

2 

Nebraska 








r 




Lincoln ! 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

b 

1 

S e 

0 

10 

10 

Omaha 

3 

70 

4 

P 

2 

0 

0 

V 

1 

1 

m 

Kansas’* 



i 



1 

r 1 




Topeka 

1 

r, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

b 

b 

.0 

7 

t 22 

Wichita 

1 

0 

3 

0 

O' 

0 

f 


0 i 

12 

17 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 




\ 


1 

1 

j 


* 




Delaware 





1 







Wilmington. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

29 

Maryland* 












Baltimore 

18 

29 

1 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 

49 

195 

Cumberland 

0 

P 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

15 

Freder'ck 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

District of CoiuiH' 
bia 


\ 


‘ 




‘ 




Washington... 

12 

19 

1 

1 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

37 

148 

Virginia 












Lynchburg 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

Mnrrnlk 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

24 


Richmond 

2 

16 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

44 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

West Vugima 












Chaileston 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

' 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

n 

Huntington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Wheelinp .. . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

12 

North Carolina 





1 






i 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

$ 

10 

’VVilmxngton... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

10 

Winston-Salem 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

15 

South Carolina 












Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

25 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Georgia 












Ailanift, 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

8 

1 

13 

75 

Bruns^viek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Florida; 












Miami 


0 


0 

0 

0 


2 

i 0 

7 

36 

St Petereburg, 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


17 

Tampa 

0 


0 

11 

0 

0 

i 

0 

( 1 

0 

29 

EAST SOLIH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington 

.! 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

11 

Louisville 

.1 3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

73 

Tennesgee 












Memphis 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 

2 

7 

0 

3 


Nashville 

1 

0 

1 

X 

0 

6 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 

54 

Alahaihu 












Birmingham— 

1 

1 

5 

5 

' 0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

29 

05 

:^^oblle 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

21 

Monigomory. , 

.1 0 

i 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

i 

. 0 

0 

18 
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City reports for week ended June 1^, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Arkansas 

Fort Snoith 

Little Kock 

Louisiana 

New Orleans * . 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 
Texas 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.. - 


Montana 

Billmgs-« 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque. - 
Arizona 

Phoenix.. 

Utah 

Sait Lake City. 
Nevada 

Reno 


Washington 

Seattle ... 

♦Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland 

Califoima 

Los Angeles., 
Saciamento... 
San Francisco 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Cases, 


Cases, 



esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

le- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

poited 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ancy 


ancy 



1 

1 

0 

0 


1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

3 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 


3 

19 

3 

0 


2 

3 

2 

10 

0 

6 

34 

a 

13 

0 

16 

37 

4 

9 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

12 

17 < 

1 

0 

i 

0 


1 Typhoid fever 

i 

Cases, 



esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

re- 

le- 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ancy 



0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 


0 

0 


1 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 i 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


Cerebrospinal Lethargic pniiAmT Poliomyelitis (infan- 
meiungitis encephalitis tile paralysis) 


Division, Btato, and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 

expect- 

ancy 


NEW ENGLANO 


Massachusetts 

Boston 

Worcester.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


H'ew York 
^ York-, 
Bochoster— 


July 2, 1928 1S94 

Cily reporis }or -mek ended June 12, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) ' 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

; Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC—COntmued 










New Jersey 

Newark . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ponnsylyama 

Pittsburgh 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST HOSTS CENTSAL 









Ohio 

Columbus .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Indnna 

Indinuapnlis .. , 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

Chicago !. 

1 

1 

3 ^ 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan i 

Detroit-- 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'WEST NOBTH CENTBAL! 






; i 




Nebraska 

Omaha. _ . . , , . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC ' 




1 


; 



Maryland 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

Q 

A 

South Carolina 

Chari e.stnn 

0 

0 

OJ 

0 

0 





Florida 

Miami ___ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL f ' 










Alabama > 

Birmingham ^ , j 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 1 

1 

0 1 

A 

WEST SOUTH CEHTBAL 


! ^ 





1. 


U 

Arkansas 

Little Boek .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

A 

A 

A 

Louisiana 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Texas 

Palhis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W 

0 

A 

Houston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNT ilN 




i 


V 

Montana’ ^ 

Missoula . , , ,, 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

PACIFIC 

i 








U 

Washington, 

SpAkft.Tlft 

3 

0 


A 

A 


0 

A 



Oregon 

Portland , 

1 

0 

u 

0 

u 

u 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

. 0 

A 

California 

Los Angeles. -- _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

u 

A 

U 

A 

Sacrammto 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

u 

A 

W 

n 









u 

U 


* Bodcy Mountain spotted fever, 1 case at Helena, Mont 


^ The foEowing table gives the rales per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ending Juno 12, 1926, compared .witib 
those for a like period ended June 13, 1925. The population figures 
used in. computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities re'pdrting cases had an 
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estimated aggregate population of nearly 30^000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926 The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population m 1925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in 1926 The number of cities included m each group and the 
estimated aggregate populations are sho^vn m a separate table below 

Summary of weekly ‘ieports from ciiieSj May 9 to June 12 j 1926 — Anjiaal raieti per 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1925 * 

niPHTHEBIA CASE RATES 


Week ended 



May 

16, 

1925 

May 

16, 

1926 

May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22, 

1926 

May 

30, 

1925 

■ 

May 

29, 

1926 

June 

6, 

1925 

June 

5, 

1926 

June 

13, 

1925 

June 

12, 

1926 

103 cities 

2 158 

8 121 

148 

3 117 


8 122 

8 152 

«n8 

116 

7 13S 

New England 

149 

87 

122 

78 

no 

80 

125 

*79 

91 

*69 

Middle Atlantic 

237 

135 

202 

138 

210 

146 

243 

134 

155 

165 

East North Central 

JO 102 

96 

101 

117 

100 

108 

92 

U120 

89 

JJ 147 

We^t North Central 

205 

3 199 

243 

3 145 

187 

3 163 

183 

*207 

141 

J2 289 

South Atlantic 

81 

77 

83 

71 

*72 

96 

3 88 

» 51 

54 

60 

East South Central 

32 

52 

37 

36 

n 

42 

11 

u 17 

11 

, 26 

West South Central 

53 ! 

82 

40 

47 

62 

66 

40 

56 

66 

47 

Mountam 

148 

182 

129 

127 

139 

127 

74 

1C9 

176 

127 

Pacific 

132 

175 

157 

164 

160 

159 

138 

132 

157 

159 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 Cities 

2 599 

*1, 565 

679 

81,434 

*569 

81,283 

*549 

*1,001 

558 

7 

864 

New England 

1, 145 

1, 198 

1,014 

1,075 

836 

1,064 

841 

8 736 

860 

9 

662 

Middle Atlantic 

785 

1, 198 

615 

1,133 

701 

966 

771 

751 

724 


707 

East North Central 

W795 

1,371 

888 

1,372 

839 

1,252 

825 

hi, 042 

779 

n 

988 

V ost North Central 

76 

34,134 

233 

83,437 

137 

33,061 

111 

32,209 

131 

12 1, 

5.52 

South Atlantic i 

311 

1,933 

309 

1, 059 

*242 

1,542 

«393 

131,244 ! 

280 

1, 

103 

Easi South Central ; 

152 i 

3,461 

310 

2,999 

200 

2,376 

121 i 

1*1,702 

194 

1, 

390 

Vv esl South Central 

13 

165 

22 

142 

13 

112 

22 i 

86 

13 


125 

Ivxountain 

55 

1,393 

176 

1,384 

240 

1,302 

37 i 

1,247 i 

92 ; 


919 

Pacific 1 

15 170 

679 

124 

693 

157 

803 

157 

096 * 

83 


593 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

2 338 

3 326 

297 

3309 

*267 

3 274 

8 256 

*229 

170 

?256 

Nev. England 

345 

312 

33S 

288 

204 

253 

256 

*261 

173 

S25b 

Middle Atlantic 

330 

249 

264 

256 

270 

212 

262. 

209 

155 

195 

Eabt Noith Conti al 

15 368 

350 

388 

341 

321 

339 

293 

h246 

198 

» M2 

West Noith Central 

705 

3 870 

530 

3 721 

514 

8 695 

466 

M16 

3J5 

u (PS 

South Atlantic 

156 

222 

138 

1 195 

*115 

160 

«125 

« 175 

58 

160 

Eabt South Central 

299 

202 

226 

176 

168 

171 

116 

1*94 

147 

78 

West South Cential 

70 

155 

44 

172 

U 

116 

84 

163 

44 


Mountain, 

342 

246 

314 

173 

398 

100 

324 

218 

3b8 

US 

Pacific 

15 187 : 

250 

155 

294 

133 

181 

144 

170 

150 

2^7 


J TM figures given m tins table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not tlie number of 
cases reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, 

2 Supeuor, Wis , one! Tacoma, Wash , not included. 

3 Grand r orks, N Dak , not included 
^ Charleston, W Va , not included 

Wilmmgton. N C , not included 

Concord, N H , Madison, Wis , Grand Forks, N Dak , Norfolk, Va , Wilmington, N C., and Covm’^- 
ton, Ky , not included 

7 Barre, Vt , Madison, Wis , St Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo , Fargo, K Bak., and Grand Forks, 
N, Dak , not included 

8 Concord, N H , not included* 

^ Barre, Vt , not included 

Superior, Wis , not included. 

u Madison, Wis., not included ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

' » St Paul, Mmn., Kansas City, Mo , Fargo, N Dak , and Grand Forks, N Dak , not included 
iJ Horfialk, Va , and Wilmington, N, C , not picluded 
w Covmgtom Ky , not ineluded 
>8 i^oma, wash , not included. 
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Shmynary of weekly reporh from cities, May 0 to Jxme 13 , 1026 — Annual rates per 
100)000 population — Compared xoithrateb foi the conehpondmg penod of 1925 — 
Continued 

S]SrALLPOX CASE BATES 


Weclc ended 



May 

16, 

1925 

Iklay 

15, 

1926 

May 

23, 

1025 

May 

22, 

1926 

May 

30, 

1925 

IMay 

29, 

1926 

Juno 

6, 

1925 

June 

6, 

1926 

June 

13, 

1925 

Juno 

12 , 

1926 

103 cities 

244 

3 20 

58 

3 18 

447 

3 19 

3 45 

3 15 

36 

nr 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

»o 

Middle Atlantic 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

East North Cenlnil 

1 

20 

66 

IS 

51 i 

n 

61 i 

119 

40 

H 12 

W'est North Central.. 

76 

3 36 

66 

328 

68 

44 

92 

3 40 

50 

«34 

South Atlantic 

35 

39 

61 

24 

no 

28 

3 37 

1^34 

21 

38 

East South Centnil 

173 

119 

401 

62 

389 

62 

105 

UH 8 

273 

i )2 

W’'est South Central 

35 

116 

123 

95 

53 

99 

31 

43 

4 

34 

Mountam 

28 

1 55 

28 

18 

55 

36 

37 

27 

28 

46 

Pacific 

i« 161 

67 

177 

51 

160 

32 

182 

24 

141 

64 


TYPHOID FEVEB CASE BATES 


103 cities-..,. ,, - 

2 13 

28 

18 

5 11 

<16 

3 10 

824 

»9 

27 




New England— 

12 

0 

24 

19 

5 

9 

17 

9 

7 

29 

8 n 

24 


Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

7 

5 

26 

9 

115 

3 Q 

17 


East North CfintraC , . . , , 

13 6 

6 

5 

7 

9 


West North Central., 

0 

32 

4 

28 

32 

10 

<39 

47 

62 

34 

26 

31 

13 

8 

«39 

37 

OA 

IS R 

South A tlantie 

25 

58 

4 

36 
68 i 

0 

la t/L 

AT 

1 * 0 

East South Central 1 

0 

10 

26 

Ad jjq. 

3< 11 
(1 

61 

no 

2 $ 

67 

West South Central J 

75 

0 

43 

9 

62 

J lU 
lift 

Mountam 

IS 

6 

9 

19 

9 

n 

0 * 
7a 1 

w 

9 

8 

IIU 

A/t i 

62 

9 

13 

Pacific 

WS 

8 

S 

u 

n 

ifw 

s 

46 


j-i. 

0 

14 


INFLUENZA DEATH BATES 


96 cities. 


New England 

Aliddla Atlantic 

Efi'.t North Central - , 
West North Central.. 

South Atlantic 

Ejist South Central . 
West South Central.. 

Mountam 

Pacific . 


li 


W 


14 


15 


H2 


13 

17 

*12 

37 

29 

0 

7 


13 


8 10 

. 

iffS 

7 


2 

82 

6 

*12 

11 

6 

0 

9 

10 

»8 

C 

11 10 

4 

8 

8 

1*3 

86 


4 

0 

47 

»<39 

16 

36 

5 

14 

19 

10 

28 

18 

9 

9 

11 

4 

4 

0 


I Superior, IS , and T.icoma, Wash , not included 

3 Grand Forks, N Dak , not included 
! W » iiot includea 

5 Wilmington, N. C , not included 

, Norfolk, Vo , WilimnstOB, N O., sml OoT- 

N “■ - ■*’“■80, N Dak , and Grand Forks, 

3 Concord, N H , not included. 

» Barre, Yt , not included 
15 Superior, Wis , not included. 

II Madison, Wis , not included 

” NorMfc!\“?an’d^\ tomnon^ ’ N Dok., not included 

n ComgTon, Ky , not included 
13 T ticoma, Wobh , not included 
i®Coaeora, N Ji '' ' 
i*BaiTe, Vt ■ 

»St Paul, 
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Summary of weeMy reports from cities^ May 9 to June 19j 1926 — Annual rates per 
lOOfOOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding penod of 1925 — 
Continued 

PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


— -s. 

Week ended 



May 

16, 

1925 j 

May 

15» 

1928 

May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22, 

1926 

'1 

I May 

1 30, 
1925 

May 

29, 

1926 

June 

6, 

1925 

June 

5, 

1926 

June 

13, 

1925 

June 

12, 

1926 

96 Cities 

IS 123 

ISO 

123 

141 

1 4 119 

4 120 

5 123 

18 1D6 

99 

17 95 

New England 

TVTiddlft 

129 : 
143 

165 

165 

110 

143 

144 

173 

’ no 

145 ! 

123 
143 1 

69 ’ 
167 

8 117 
130 

113 

130 

9 102 
109 

East North Central 

118 

147 

116 

133 

i 111 

106 

107 

1199 

79 

1187 

West North Central 

55 

81 

76 

94 

57 

83 

55 

50 

57 

19 48 

South Atlantic 

129 

182 

125 

148 

1 4 147 

4 111 

5 138 

20 83 

115 

96 

East South Central 

152 

182 

126 

171 

1 158 

171 

116 

44 132 

1 58 

125 

West South Central 

106 

137 

73 

90 

1 73 

109 

63 

99 

82 

94 

Mountain 

157 

91 

166 

82 

1 74 

91 

92 

146 

102 

82 

Pacific 

«75 

92 

' 120 

1 

53 

73 

64 

no 

67 

44 

67 


* Charleston, W Va , not mcludod 
5 Wilmington, N C , not included 

8 Concord, N H , not included 

9 Bane, Vt , not included 

n Madison, Wis , not included 
n Covington, Ky , not included 
Tacoma, Wash , not included 

17 Bane, Vt , Madison, V is , St Paul, Mmn , Kansas City, Ivio and Pargo, N Dak , not included 
13 Concord, N H , Madison, W is , Norfolk, Va , Charleston, W Va , Wilmington, N C , and Coving- 
ton, Ky , not included, 

19 St Paul, Mmn , Kansas City, Mo,, and Fargo, N Dak , not included 

20 Norfolk, Va , Charleston, W Va , and Wilmin^on, N C , not meluded 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population of 
cities in each gwup^ approximated as of July i, 1925 and 1926) respectively 


Group of cities 

Number ! 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of citoes 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reportmg deaths 

reporting 

deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

TfVtld -i-rr 


96 




29,764,201 


New Engl And. 

12 

12 

2,176,124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 ; 
2,594,962 
2,716,070 
993,103 
1,184,057 
563,9X2 
1,888,142 

2, 206, 124 
10,476,970 
7, 655, 436 i 
2,634,662 
2, 776,070 
1,004,953 

2,176,124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,078,198 
563,912 
1,434,245 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2,776,070 
! 1,004,953 

i 1,103,695 
i 57^773 

1,469,144 

Atlantic - 

10 1 

10 

16 

East NoTfeh Central . _ 

16 

West North CenM 

14 i 

11 

Smith Atlantic . 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Centred 

8 

6 

3,212,057 

572,773 

Mountain-- _ 

9 

9 

pacific.-- - _ - 

6 

4 

1,934,084 









FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BBA2IL 

Yellow fever— Balm — May 9-22, 1926 . — During the two wookn 
ended May 22, 1926; three cases of yellow fever with two deaths wore 
reported at Bahia, Brazil. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — May 80-Jme 12, 1926 . — The Canadian 
Mmistry of Health reports certain communicable diseases in seven 
Provinces of Canada for the two weeks from May 30 to June 12, 
1926, as follows: 



II 

New 

Brunb- 

wiok 

Quebec 

Ontario 

, Mani- 
toba 

: Sas- 
katch- 
ewan 

f 

Alberta 

1 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever. . 

1 


2 

1 




3 

Influenza 

37 




2 



30 

Poliomyelitis 



2 




2 

Smallpox 




24 

12 

7 

3 

40 

Typhoid fcvei ■ 

1 

1 

2 

16 

16 

2 

2 

4 

42 


Vital statistics — Quebec — Febrmrij and March, 1926 . — Births and 
deaths in the Province of Quebec for the months of February and 
March, 1926, have been reported as follows: 


Estlmatixl popu3«ttion 

Birtljs 

rate per 1,000 population—., 

neaths (all causes) 

Death rale pei 1,000 population 

Deaths undoi 1 year — 

Infunt-uioifcaiity rate 

Deaths from— 

Cancer 

Cerebrospmial racmngitis 

Diabetes 

Diphthcjia, 

Heart diseases 

influenza. 

Measles 

Poliomyelitis (mfantilo paralysis) 

Scarlet fever, 

Syphilis 

Tuberculosis (pulmooaiy) 

Tuberculosis (othei forms) 

Typhoidfever 

Whooping cough 



Mmch 


2,fi70,<K0 
7, hVb 
m 1 1 

a, GW) 
10 01 
1,110 
147 U 

lliU 

11 

21 

20 

m 

lOH 

0 

14 

1 

230 

1)3 

20 


( 1398 ) 
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CHINA 

Plague — Amoy — May 1, 1926. — Under date of May 1, 1926. 
plague was reported preyalent in the city of Amoy, China. 

Smallpox — South Manchuria Railway — May 16-22, 1926. — Durmg 
the week ended May 22, 1926, 18 cases of smallpox were reported 
at 10 locahties on the line of the South Manchuria Railway. 

EGYPT 

Plague — May 21-27, 1926 — Summary — During the week ended 
May 27, 1926, 4 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, the urban 
occurrence being 2 cases at Suez From January 1 to May 27, 
1926, a total of 4.3 cases was reported m Egypt, as compared with 
53 cases occurring during the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

Later occurrence — Later reports show the occurrence of plague 
in Egyjit as follows Suez, May 28 to 30, 4 cases %vith 3 deaths 
(bubonic and pneumonic) , Provinces of Bem-Suef, May 28 to June 3, 
5 cases with 2 deaths, and Grharbieh, June 2, 1 case with 1 death 
(bubonic) . 

GREECE 

Plague — Zante — May 17, 1926. — A press report has been received 
from Patras, Greece, under date of May 23, 1926, showing the 
occurrence of a case of plague in the island of Zailte, six hours distant 
from Patras, May 17, 1926. 

IBEIiAND (IRISH FREE STATE) 

Typhus fever — CorTc County. — ^A case of typhus fever was reported 
in the urban distnct, Cork Cbxmty, Irish Free State, June 5, 1926. 

MALTA 

Oommunicahle diseases — April, 1926. — During the month of April,’ 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the island of Malta 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease * 

Cases 

Deaths 

■Rrnrtr*l30'PllC.linOIlia - 

5 


PyipTnTtftnia , 

7 



64 


Poliomyelitis 

1 



7 

1 

Scarlet fever — 

3 I 


1 " - -- - - - 

KrvRtnftlas - 

6 


Trachoma - 

84 : 


Influenza ... 

12 


Tiihereiilosis , _ , ^ 

23 i 

17 

Lethargic encephalitis 

1 


Typhoid fever,. 

15 i 

2 

Malta M , - 

4S 


Whooping cough ___ 

20 1 


Measles 

m 

I 





3?opulation, estimatetJ, civil, December 3l» 1025* 255,242. 
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MEXICO 

Malaria — Tampko—JuJie 1-10, 1926.— Dnvm^ the 10 days endt'd 
June 10, 1926, 8 cases ol malaria with 3 fleaths were reported at 
Tampico, Mexico. 

PERU 

Gastroenteritis — lA-rna — March, 1926 . — During the montli of Mareli, 
1926, 75 deaths from gastroenteritis wore reported at Lima, Peru. 
Population, estimated, 200,000. 


SPAIN 

Mortality — Madrid — April, 1926 . — During the month of April, 
1926, 1,333 deaths wore reported at Madrid, Spam, as compared with 
1,628 deaths in January, 1,248 in February, and 1,.5X4 in March, 
1926 Population, estimated, 766,552. 

Mortality in children — Of the 1,333 deaths reported in April, 1926, 
at Madrid, 177 occun*od m children under one year of age and 262 in 
the period one year to four yearn. 

Principad causes of death . — The principal causes of death noted 
were heart disease with 98 deaths; tuberculosis (pulmonary), 147; 
pneumonia, 25; bronchitis, 109, other diseases of the respiratory 
oi^ans, 203. There were 65 deaths from scarlet fever, including 
4 deaths from scarlatina and 5 deaths from typhoid fever. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Oommunicdble diseases — May, 1920 . — During thi' month of May, 
1926, communicable diseasra were reported in the V'Lrgm Islands of 
the United States a* follows 


Iblanii and disihuc 


C’ahps 


Kontni kH 


St* Tliomasand John 

fhaneroid-.. 

Ch)nonlioa._ 

Syphiliji 

T< tvuni*? 

TuhOTCUlosifa 

rion 

(luncioid-, 

FiKirm&is 



Leprosy 


3 

7 

3 

1 

1 


tMuonie pulinonaiy. 


4 

i 

1 


Bancrofts 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final SiS regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for v/hich reports are given 

Reports Received During Week ended July 2, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 

Calfinttft.. . ^ 

Apr 4-May 8 

308 

276 

i 

Indo-China 

Saigon 

May 2-8 

20 

18 


Siam 

Bangkok 

do 

255 

143 






PLAGUE 


China 

Amoy 

i Apr 18- May 1, 



Prevalent 

ISTo-nlving 

1926 

May 9-22 



Do 

Egypt 


1 


May 21-27, 1926 Cases, 4. Jan 1- 
j May 27, 1926 Casepi, 43 Corre- 

sponding period, 1925 Cases, 63 

City— j 

Suez 

May 21-27 

2 


Do 

May 28-30 

4 1 

3 1 

Bubonic, 1 case, 2 deaths, 1 ease, 

1 deatn, pneumomc 

Bubonic and septicemic 

Bubonic 

Province— 

Bcni-sucf 

May 28-June 3 

.Time 9 _ _ _ 

5 

2 

Qharbieh 

1 

1 

Greece 

Athens . 

Apr 1-30 — __ 

7 

2 

Including Piraeus 

Do 

Do 

May 1-31 

9 

2 

Zante r - ■ - - ,r T - ■ - „ - - : n , 

May 17-., 

1 


India 

Bombav 

May 2-8 

1 

1 


Iraq 

* 

Apr 18-May 15.., 

Apr 21-May 7 

83 

21 

56 

21 


Java 

Batavia .. 


Cheribon 

Apr n-94 

3 

3 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers. 

Brazil 


Rio do Janeiro., 

Santos 

Canada 

Alberta 

Manitoba, 

Winnipeg,,. 

Ontario 

Kingston — 
North Bay,, 
Saskatehewan, 
China 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong 

Manchur* i— 

An-shan 

Antung 

Changchun - 

FusLun 

Kai-Tuan... 
Liao->ang— 
Mukden — 
Penlisiha,., 
Teshihehiao. 
Wa*feng tien, 


May 21-31 4 


May 16-29. 
May 2-13- 
Mar 1-7- . 


0 

43 


May 29-June I2„ 
-do.. 


June 6-12-. 


3 

12 

5 


May 23-29 3 

May 2-22 | 5 


May 2-15 

Ma\ 9-22 — 

Ma> 2-15 ! 4 


Ma\ 10-22 

do,.,., 

-..do 

do 

do 

— .do 

do 

— ,do 

— .do 

— -do 


1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

o 


1 , 

1 , 


t 

11 

1 


Alay 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 40, 


1 


May 30-June 12, 1928 Cases, 24 


May 30-June 32, 1926 Cases, 7. 

Present, 

Do 


South Manchuria Ry 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


1 From medical officers cf the Public Health Serviee, American consuls, and other sources For reports 
received irom Dec 2 m, 1925, to lune 19 lb, see PubUc Health Reports foi June 26, iOSJ The tabl^of 
epidemic diaeoaes are temimaled soinuumually and neia tables begun. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continuea 

•Reports Received During Week Ended July 2, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Cbma—Contmued 

Nanlting - 

May S-22 



Piesent 

Shanghai - - - ,, , 

May 2-15 

2 

6 

Cases, foreign. Deaths, popula- 

Swalow _ 

May <1-15 _ . _ 



tjon of international conces- 
sion, foreign and native. 
Sporadic 

Great Britain 

England— 

Bradford 

May 23-29 

1 



India 

Bombay - 

May 2-8 

24 

12 


Cftlpntta . . . _ _ . 

Apr 4-May 8 

133 

128 


Iraq 


1 : 



Basra 

Apr 18-May 8 

May 16-22.,-. 

9 

4 


Japan 

Nagoya 

1 







YnkohaTOft. ^ ^ . 

May $-8_ _ _ , , 

2 



Java 

East Java and Madoera 

M5ilfl.ng , 

Apr 11-17 

4 I 



Apr 4-10 

6 1 

1 

Interior 

Mexico 

GnftdalfiJJira , 

.Tnne 8-14 


2 

Mexico City 

May 16-22 

2 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 

Varioloid 

Tftmpjr'n _ _ _ 

Jnna l-lO 

1 

2 ‘ 

Toireon 

May i-3l— - 


10 

Poland . 



Apr 4-10, 1926 Cases, 7 

Portugal 

Oporto 

Mny 93-90 

3 


Siam 

Bangkok ^ 

May 2-8---— i 

1 

4 


Union of South Africa* 
Transvaal— 

Jonannesburg 

May 9-15 

1 








TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria 

Algicis - 

May 21-31 

1 2 

1 


Chile ■ 

AntCifiiga'^fi 

23-29 

' 3 



lieland i Iri ji Free State) 

Cork 

June 5 

1 



Mexico 

Mexico Cits’" 

May 16-22 

0 


Including municipalities In Fed- 
eral District 

M ireii, 1926 Cases, 0 Kxcliisi ye 
oi Bedouin tubes and the But- 
ibh military turws 

Out of date 

Palcbtmc 




Peru 

\Toqnipn _ .. 

kX-in 1-31. 


1 2 

Poland.,'., I 




Mar 28-Apr. 10, 1926 Caies, 
191, deaths, 18 






YELLOW FEVER 


Brazil 





Bahia.,,, 

May 9-22 


2 



X 
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HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF TULAR^IA INFECTION BY 
THE WOOD TICK, DERMACENTOR ANDERSONI STILES ‘ 

By E R Parker, Special Expert, and R R Spencer, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

In May 1924, Parker, Spencer, and Francis ® submitted data 
demonstrating the stage to stage transmission of Bacterium tularense 
from larva to adult of the wood tick Dermacentor andersoni vStiles. 
New data, here presented, demonstrate the hereditary transmission 
of this bacterium from infected female ticks to their progeny 

The ticks used in these experiments were pait of a lot of laboratory- 
reared adult ticks, all of them the progeny of one female and free 
from any demonstrable infection as shown by tests of the ante- 
cedent larvae and nymphs and the apparent absence of disease in the 
hosts upon which they were engorged The strain of tularsemia 
employed was the same as that used m the previous studies * and had 
been carried m part m ticks and m part by guinea pig transfers since 
it was secured m May, 1923, from wild adult tides. The experi- 
mental studies were made at the Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 
and Tularaemia Laboratory of the United States Public Health 
Service at Hamilton, Mont 

Feeding and infection of f nr erd females . — On May 22, 1924, two 
Belgian rabbits were each infested with 23 (some male and some 
female) ticks confined m a brass gauze capsule secured in place by 
adhesive plaster Tlie rabbits were immediately inoculated by the 
cutaneous method with spleen tissue of a guinea pig just dead of 
tularaemia Both hosts were dead of typical tularaemia on May 27, 
and four engorged female ticks were recovered and put aside. The 
remaining ticks were at once transferred to two normal rabbits, from 
which they were removed on June 2, and 11 more engorged females 
were secured, making a total of 15. The latter two host rabbits died 
June 13 and 14, respectively, with lesions suggestive of subacute 
tularaemia. Each of the fed female ticks deposited fertile eggs. 

Feeding of resultant larvae, nymphs, and adulis . — The 15 lots of 
larvae were fed, each on a separate Belgian rabbit, at various dates 
between August 8 and September 15. Five lots failed to engorge; 

1 The expel imcntal studies upou which this paper is based wei'e made m cooperation witb the Montana 
State Board of Ehtomologv 

sTukrsemia XI. Tularsemia Infection m Ticks of the apecies JDmimntor mdtrsani Stiles in the 
Bitterroot Valley, Montana. Pub Health Rep i Vol 39, No 19, May 9, 1924, pp 1057-1073 
102228'*— 26 1 (1403) 
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DISCUSSION 

The results of the experiments recorded above detnonstrate the 
hereditary trausniission of Barter utni tuJoxn^i in the intermedia to 
host, Denmccninr a)ider‘<iont Eight cf 15 female ticks engoigml on 
infected hosts tranmntted infection to their progeny. Tn two of the 
eight positii'e lines of descent, however, infection was recovered only 
from the eggs and was not demonstrated m the resultant laivae or 
nymphs.* In the other ■^ix fm only three of which vas egg mfcction 
demonstrated) it was recovered from the larxa ' or nvmphs or both. 
Tn no one line of dcseent was it recovered fiom all three of these 
stages. Four of the five lots of eggs that gave positive test-, caused 
typical acute infections in the ogg-injocted guinea pigs Onh' one 
lot of laiwae and but one of nymphs, hotvever, caused typical acute 
death of their hosts Both wore from the same parent. In all 
other positive tests, tissue transfers from the host animals or from 
the egg-injected or tick-injectcd guinea pigs (which were apparently 
well when killed and autop&ied) were necessary in order that the 
presence or apparent absence of infection might be established 

The results, as stated, suggest (1) That not all infected females 
transmit infection to then progeny; (2) that the virulence of mfcc- 
tion so transmitted may vary m the progeny of different female.^, 
even though all were mfected from a common source , and (3) that 
in some bnes of descent the infection may die out. The same ap- 
parent tendencies have been noted m the much more extensive stud- 
ies of the virus of Rocky Mountain spotted fever m the same tick 
species. 

The fact that in each line of descent not all stages v'cre shown in- 
fective and that many' of the positive tests weic apparent only lift cl- 
one or more transfers from the imtial test guinea pigs mdic.ites the 
inadvisability of placing undue reliauce on apparently negative tests. 

TJie apparent failure to recover infection from tiio ihriH* lots of 
adults shown to have been infective as nympiis does not iieoes'-ariB 
indicate absence of the infectious agent, hut men if the agent were 
ahseiiv, the finding would not detract from the significance of the 
positive results secured with eggs, larvae, and nymphs. Tlie data 
justify the conclusion that hereditary transmission occurs, but do 
not warrant any deduction as to the percentage of infected females 
that thus transmit the bacterium or as to how far it will persist 
in the subsequent stages. These points doubtless are determined by 
the conditions attendant upon ’ly particular test. 

The hei-editaiy transmission of Bacterium tidarotse by Dermckcenior 
andersoni is of interest for two reasons (1) Hereditary transmission 

Plior to recorded ©i-penments infection m <he eggs h id been dcnionstiuted ai lots fiom several fcmalos 
bad bcea infected ab larvae The tests weie not c 7.xmd further 
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of the bacterium, assures a greater number of infected ticks in nature 
than if stage to stage transmission were confined within the hmits 
of a single generation, and it therefore becomes significant as a 
definite aid in the natural maintenance of infection; (2) although the 
hereditary transmission of certain protozoa, of some species of rick- 
ettsiae and of symbiotic microorganisms by insects or arachnids is a 
recognized phenomenon, this paper is believed to be the first record 
of similar transmission of a known bacterium. 


THE SUSCEPTIBIUTY OF THE COYOTE (Canis lestes) TO 

TULARAEMIA ' 


R R Parker, Special Expert, United States Public Health Service, and Edward Francis, 
Surgeon, XJn'ted States Public Health Service 

In June, 1925, Dr J H Garberson, of Miles City, Mont., reported 
a case of tularaemia, apparently caused by the bite of a co3mte (Cams 
lestes). The patient, D S , was bitten on the hand, June 13, by one 
of five coyote pups which he was removing from their den, close 
to the Musselshell River, about 2 miles southeast of Melstone 
Typical onset of tularaemia occurred June 15 A persistent ulcer 
at the site of the coyote bite and enlarged axillary glands charac- 
terized this illness The patient gave- no history of tick bite or of 
having handled rabbits or of any other probable source of infection 
other than the coyote bite. Blood serum collected from the patient 
June 27, 1925, and forwarded, to the Hygienic Laboratorj^ of the 
Public Health Service at Washington, D C., was tested by Francis, 
and found to agglutinate Bactenum tulareme in all dilutions from 
1 .10 to 1*640, thus confirming the diagnosis of tularaemia. Numer- 
ous rabbit bones were noted near the den, and rabbits seen m the 
vicinity were sluggish. One of the coyote pups died four days after 
capture, but the patient did not know whether or not this was ihe 
one that had bitten him The remamder of the litter were killed 
two ^eeks later. 

Because the evidence so strongly favored the coyote as the infect- 
ing agency, the question arose whether the bite was infective because 
of acute tularaemia infection m the coyote itself or because the latter 
had eater an infected wiki rabbit or other infectious material sliortly 
before biting, the^ resulting transfer of infection having been purely 
mechamcal The desirabihty of testing the susceptibility of coyotes 
was thus suggested. Tins was made possible by the cooperation of 
Doctor Garbci’son, through whom three coyote pups were secured. 
The experiments were carried on at the Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever and Tularaemia Laboratory of the Public Health Service at 
Hamilton, Mont. 


* 'Tlie ’irork upon whlcSi this paper B basatl was performed in oooperation with the Montana State Board 
of Ifetomolpgy, 
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The tewls were ma.le feeding ihe coyotes the flesh of Belgian 
rabbits and guniea jag-, |iist dead of acute tularsemia This method 
of giving infecliouK miitenal was used because it simulated the most 
likely natural means by wlncli coyotes might acquire llie infection. 
Kodents, esjieciallv rabbits, are an important item in coyote diet, 
and lulariomia was bioivn to be prevalent among rabbits in the 
locality in which (ins case occurred All tin eo coyotes died of acute 
infection, the spceifle nature of which was indicated b}' agglutination 
t(‘sts made before and after the limt infectne feed, by the occurrence 
of typical infection in guinea pigs moculated with tissue obtamed at 
autopsy, and by the recovery from these gmnea pigs of pure cultures 
of Bachriuin iularcnse The agglutinal ion anil cultmal lests were 
made by Francis, to whom the necessary sera and tissues yrerc for- 
warded 

At the times the tests were begun the coyotes (A, B, and C) wore 
approximaldy four and one-half, fiye, and six months old, respec- 
tively. 

COYOTE A 

Blood serum secured from coyote A on July 21 failed in all dilutions 
to agglutinate Baetenum tulareiise 

Between July 29 and August 21 this coyote was fed the spleens 
and liyers of eight Belgian rabbits and fire guinea pigs and the entire 
carcasses of two other guinea pigs. All of these animals had died 
of acute tularsenua. 

Serum drawn August 6 did not agglutinate Baeifrium tularaise. 
On August 17 it agglutinated in all dilutions up to 1 40; on August 
27. in all dilutions up to 1 :80, and on September 4, in dilutions of 1 : 10 
and 1 ; 20 

Death occurred September 20, 53 days after the first infectiye 
feed. The carcass w’as packed in ice and aulojisy made Sep- 
tember 21. Parts of the following tissues were emuKified m salt 
solution and guinea pigs w'cve injected subciitancoubiy with each, 
respectn ely . Saliraiw glands, axillary gland, s, inguinal glinnis, spleen, 
and lungs. Tlic guinea pig injected with salivary-gland emulsion 
died September 28, the pigs injected with axillary-gland and spleen 
emulsions died September 30. Necrojjsy findings in all three wero 
typical of acute tularaemia. The remaining tests were negative. 
The infection in the guinea pig mjected with salivary-gland emulsion 
remained typical throughout a scries of seven guinea-pig transfers, 
from one of which a pure culture of Baefenum tularense was isolated. 

COYOTE B 

Serum drawn September 8 did not agglutinate Bacterium tularense. 

Coyote B was fed the carcasses of foui’ Belgian rabbits dead of 
typical tularasmia, the carcasses of two being fed on September 9, 
^ ,4^^ of one each on September 11 and 14. 
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On September IS, nine days after the first infective feed, the serum 
of this coyote agglutinated Bacterium tuJarense in dilutions up to 
1 : 320 and partially at 1 ; 640, on Septeinbei 28 agglutination was 
positive in all dilutions up to 1 : 320. 

Coyote B died October 1, 22 days after this first infective feed. 
Autopsy was performed immediately after death, but no lesions 
typical of tularaemia were found. Parts of the following tissues ^vere 
emulsified m salt solution and guinea pigs were inoculated subcu- 
taneously, with each emulsion, respectively' Salivary glands, axillary 
glands, inguinal glands, spleen, and liver. The guinea pig inoculated 
with salivary-gland emulsion died typically on October 10 The 
lesions remained typical through a series of six guinea-pig transfers, 
from one of which a pure culture of Bacterium tuJarense was re- 
covered. The other tests were negative. 

COYOTE C 

Serum of coyote C taken September 4 and again October 13 failed 
in all dilutions to agglutinate Bacterium ivlorense. 

Coyote C was fed one Belgian rabbit on October 18 and two guinea 
pigs on October 20 and again on October 22, ail having just died 
of typical tularaemia 

On October 23 the blood serum failed to agglutinate Bacterium 
tvlareme in all dilutions; on October 30 it agglutinated m dilutions 
of 1 : 10, 20, 40, and 80. 

The coyote was killed vrhen dying, October 31, 13 days after the 
first infective feed. No characteristic lesions of tulareemia wex'e 
found at autopsy. The left prescapular gland showed a condition at 
one extremity suggestive of beginning abscess formation. Parts of 
the following tissues were emulsified in salt solution and two groups 
of guinea pigs were inoculated with each emulsion, one group sub- 
cutaneously, the other mtraperitoneally. Salivary glands, pre- 
scapular glands, axillaiy and retroscapular glands, inguinal glands, 
spleen, and liver. Two guinea pigs were also inoculated with heart 
blood. Only the two inoculated with the emulsion of the prescapular 
glands showed evidence of infection. Both died typically, one 
November 5 the other November 8. The lesions remained charac- 
teristic in a scries of four gumea-pig transfers, from one of which a 
pure cultui'e of Bacterium tuJarense was secured, 

SrMMABY xixn DISCUSSION 

Three young coyotes, 4 to 6 months of age, were infected with 
acute tularseima by feeding them tho tissues of Belgian rabbits and 
guinea pigs just dead of typical mfections. Death occurred re- 
spectively, 53, 22, and 13 days after the first feed of infectious material 
The course of infection in each case was attended by loss of appetite^ 
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and by an jnoreaj^ing weakness and oniaciation. At autopsy tlio 
tibbues sb()%vcc] no gross patbological lesions such as arc characteristic 
of acuio tnlara'niia in lahoratoiy animals. Diagnosis was made by 
the following tindings (a) The coyolc sera did not show specific 
agglutinating properties for Bacterium tvlarense before the first feed 
of infectious material, but did give specific reactions beginning the 
second week thereafter; (&) typical acute tularaemia infection was 
produced in guinea pigs injected with emulsions of autopsy material 
Irom each coyote; and (c) pure cultures of Bacferhim tulorense were 
isolated from the tissues of guinea pigs m which the infection from the 
coyotes was propagated. 

The recovery of typical tularaemia from the salivary glands of two 
of Ihe experimental coyotes indicates the possibility of Jiuman in- 
fection by the bile of an infected coyote. Besides tho ease noted as 
evidently due to this cause, another case reported by Dr C. T. 
Pigot, of Roundup, Mont., also in 1925, was apparently infected by 
the bite of a ground squirrel (Chiellus richardsoni) , 

Thetse data are of especial interest as indicating a hitherto unsus- 
pected avenue for the transfer of tularaemia infection from its normal 
hosts to man; namely, by the bite of a wild I'odcnt or carnivore. 

The susceptibility of coyotes and the evident possibility of fatal 
infection suggest that tularaemia may be a factor, at least, in the 
diminution of the abundance of co 3 ''otes which is so frcquentlv noted 
following the decimation of rabbit populations in the same localities. 


BENZOL POISONING AS AN INDUSTRIAL HAZARD 

Reiiew of studies conducted In cooperation with the Subcommittee on Benzol 
of the Committee on Industrial Poisoning of the National Safely OouncO 

By Llowud Gri Absoewte Sanitary Engineer, Offlte of Induttjiil Il^gicno and imitation, 

United States Public Health Service 

m. PREVIOUS STUDIES OF CHRONIC BENZOL POISONING 

Whtwas ia acute benzol poisomng, the history, tho onset, and the 
coui’sc of symptoms load readily to a diagnosis, in chronic benzol 
poisoning wo find a wholly different picture. Tho onset is insidious, 
the oarly symptoms are generally overlooked, and it is not until tho 
condition becomes relatively grave that it receives medical attention. 
In 1897, Santesson (45) reported his now famous cases of chronic 
benzene ])oisomng. In the tire department of a rubber factory in 
Upsala, nine young women using benzene cement were taken ill with 
rather odd symptoms of headache, dizziness, weakness, and hemor- 
rhages of tlm mucous membranes. Purpuric spots on the skm, 
bleeding from tho nose and gums, vomiting of blood, and bleeding 
t&om the vagina were among the more startling features. Various 
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degrees of anemia were present witli the red cell count markedly 
depressed, in one ease down to 600,000 per cubic millimeter, and with 
the hemoglobin reduced to 20 per cent. Of these cases, four proved 
fatal within one to four months from the beginning of exposure. 
Shortly after Santesson^s report, Lenoir and Claude (46) reported a 
fatal case of benzol poisoning in a workman who had been employed 
for several years in a dyelioiise where benzene was used In due time, 
weakness and loss in weight resulted, then the appeai^ance of bleeding 
from the nose and gums Later purpuric spots appeared on the skm 
and the general condition progressively became more grave until the 
man suddenly died. On autopsy, hemorrhages in the gastric mucosa, 
in the intestines, and under the endocardium were discovered. 
Myocardial infarcts were also found. The recognition of the sjnnp- 
toms as a distinct entity due to the effects of benzene, led Oliver (47) 
to stress the benzene hazard, to outline the general symptomatology 
of the disease, and to recommend hygienic instructions as to its pre- 
vention in industry. 

Sellmg (48), in 1910, was the to report cases of chronic benzol 
poisoning in the United States. Of the three cases recorded, two 
terminated fatally These cases occurred among the workers in the 
coating room of a tin-can plant m Baltimore, Md, Fourteen young 
girls were employed in this workroom. Their duties consisted m 
operating the coating machmes, and m handlmg the tm can ends after 
a thin layer of rubber dissolved m benzol had been applied to the 
margin of the can end. In this process, the ends, after emerging 
from the machine, are still warm, and under such conditions the benzol 
contmues to evaporate into the room air. The concentration of 
benzol in the air was appaiently sufficient to produce fatal poisoning 
in this case In Selhng’s report he states that 10 gallons of benzol 
were used each clay, and that the room was provided with excellent 
natural ventilation, the windows bemg kept wide open. These facts 
are interesting in that they suggest the subtle influence of benzol, 
despite precautions that may be taken to obviate this hazard. The 
essential features of Selhng's cases are as follows: 

Case 1 — White female, age 14 Doctor Girdwood was treating her mother for 
pneumonia and his attention was called to the girl by her pallor and the presence 
of purpmic spots She was feeling well, but shortly after had hemorrhages from 
the nose and mouth and was advised to enter the hospital She dated the onset 
of her lUness at about a month before admission, when she noticed blue spots on 
her arms and legs. Shortly after these had appeared, she suffered bleeding from 
the nose, gums, and throat For the week prior to admission, she had been con- 
fined to bed because of weakness and dizziness. No joint pains or gastrointestinal 
symptoms were piesent. On examination the patient showed pallor, pale mem- 
branes, bluish macules 1-3 mm scattered over arms, legs, and trunk, and bleeding 
from the gums Ophthalmoscopic examination showed moderate neiiro-retinal 
^ema, with pale fundi and great numbers of small hemorrhages The blood 
count on admission showed red cells 1,090,000 per c. mm. and white blood eels 
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1,280 per e mm-, with 28 pei cent of hemoglobin (Bahli) The red cells were 
•Ninallcr than u-sual and pale and modciate auisocjdosus (variation in wzc of cells) 
was present Marked leucopenia (deficiencv in w’hite blood colls) with a pre- 
dominance of mononucleai forms %vaws found The platelets wore much reduced 
The girl died eight da>s after entr^ The autopsy levealed inusclevS of a deep 
red color; blood pale and w^at eiy The heart miisole and, to a less extent, the 
liver, showed fatty degeneration The anatomical diagnosis was piupura 
hemoirhagica (probably toxic); hemoirhages into the skin, viscera, and &ero\is 
surfaces Pallor of the oigans 

Case B — White female, age 14 rears She complained of spots on bodv and 
pain in the side The geneial history and physical signs w^cre almost identical 
wnth those of Case 1. She had been woikmg five months The blood showed 
2,100,000 red cells and 560 white cells per emm, wnth a preponderance of 
mononuclears, and hemoglobin 37 per cent The case pio\ed fatal The 
anatomical diagnosis on autopsy w’as puipura hemorrhagica, hemorrhages in 
the skill, viscera, and serous surfaces, palloi of the organ-s, h^pcrpla^^^a of the 
bone marrow, acute pleunsv 

Case S, — Female, age 14, w’orking for three months in the coating room Pre- 
sented symptoms of anorexia, abdominal pain, vomiting and headache, with 
fainting spells. Hcd cells, 4,900,000, W B C , 4,400 per c mm , lib , 54 per 
cent This patient recovered and w^as discharged after si\ da vs An examina- 
tion of the other w-orkers m the coating room revealed four more wdio had purpuric 
spots, but they w^ere entirclv free from other symptoms 

Selling (48) stresses the fact that benzene is a powerful leucotoxin, 
destroying the white cells of the blood and attacking the entire hemat- 
opoietic or blood-forming system in general In 1911 two similar 
cases (49) were reported of chronic benzene poisoning characterized 
by purpura hemon’hagica and anemia, and occurring in a imhber 
worlis. The same year Glaser (60) reported on an investigation into 
several cases of benzene-vapor poisoning occurring in a can factory. 
Fourteen girls were examined and all were found to bo anemic. Four 
had to he removed to a hospital, where one died and one was critically 
ill. In these cases the presence of anilin and nitrohenzol eom])hcated 
the picture and was held responsible for the sickness In 1916 
McClure (51) emphasized the valui' of treatment by repeated trans- 
fusions and reported a case occurring in the same can factory as that 
in which the cases reported by Selling occurred. A woman 31 yi'are 
of age complained of bleeding from the nose and mouth, the appear- 
ance of black and blue spots on her body, and also weakness and 
anorexia. Extreme breathlessness, with anemia, developed later. 
Tlie red cell count was 1,460,000 and the wlute cells 1,110 per c. tnm.; 
hemoglobin, 25 per cent. Bleeding time was 14 ^ minutes. Thirteen 
successive transfusions were given, and although the first tliree or 
four did not produce any definite improvement, the persistent 
administration of blood led finally to her uneventful recovery and 
disohaj-ge. In his paper McClure also advocates splenectomy in 
some of the cases of persistent anemia. Numerous other cases of 
ehronio benzene poisoning in can factories are on record. Hogan and 
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Shrader (52) report tlii‘ee cases of chronic poisoning occurring in 
young women and resulting in two fatalities As m the previous 
caseSj the workers were engaged in tending the machines in which 
ruhbei cement was sprayed around the margin of the can ends* 
The evaporation of the benzol m the pooiiv t^entilatod room was 
again the cause of the fatalities. The symptoms and signs present ed 
were almost identicai with Selhng’s cases They ar 3 briefly presented 
below 

Case 1 — Young girl of 17 3^ ears Had been working six x\ecks m the ^ dope 
room'' inspecting the tops and bottoms of cans On March 4 she felt weak and 
had no appetite Later she developed headache and noticed blue spots on her 
arms and legs On March 14 she experienced difficulty in swallowing food, had 
a sore mouth, and also spat up blood Examination shov'ed uiiaernourishment, 
anemia, purpuric spots over arms and legs, stomatitis, and bleedmg from the 
vagina Maiked anemia was present. R B C , 1,240 000, W B C , 600 per 
c mm j Hb 89 Anisoc\^tosis and poikoloc^ tosis weie present She ^vas trans- 
fused shortly after admission to the hospital, but grew weaker and died 

Case 2 — A woman of 25, admitted with a diagnosis of placenta previa. An 
attempt was made to deliver her and a macerated fetus was obtained Her 
history is not clcai Blood examination showed R B C , 470,000 per c mm ; 
W. B. C., 538 per c mm ; Hb 19 pei cent 

Case 8 — Young giil of 15, employed m a can factory, working on can tops 
Three days after starting work she had a nosebleed, and a week later hemoirhages 
from the mucous membranes, loss of appetite, and later persistent bleeding from 
the vagina Nausea, vomiting, i>oor sleep, and ex ti erne fatigue were also present. 
She was admitted to the hospital April 9 On April 12 her blood count showed 
880,000 red cells and 950 white cells per c mm , with a preponderance of mononu- 
clear forms, Hb , 16 per cent She was given three transfusions. Immediately 
favorable response lesulted and six days later her blood count showed 2,184,000 
red cells and 3,050 white cells per c mm , with 44 per cent hemoglobin The 
total mononuclear count had deci eased from 60 per cent to 48 per cent, and the 
polynuclear elements had increased from 38 per cent to 50 per cent 

These cases emphasize the marked susceptibility of yoimg girls to 
chronic benzene poisoning and also indicate the rapid onset of grare 
symptoms Dr. Alice Hamilton (53) cites, from a personal com- 
munication, the case of a woman, aged 41, working in a can factory 
where cans to which covers had been cemented on with a benzol 
paste were being delivered. Despite downward suction ventilation 
and a fresh air supply from above, this patient developed headache, 
nausea, bleedmg from the nose and gums, with a rash and purpura 
over the lower extremities. Her blood count showed 2,512,000 red 
cells and 2,000 white cells per c. mm. Hemoglobin, 35 per cent. 
The case proved fatal, although two blood transfusions were given. 
Jj^ge (64), in 1918, reported the first known cases of chronic benzol 
poisoning oceui-ring in Great Britain. Two men were employed m 
qireading rubber cement on balloon fabric. In September, 1917, the 
men were transferred to a new spreading room where 20 spreading 
machines had been installed, but of which only three were in use, 
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twf) of them being operated by the men whose cases are under dis- 
cussion, The composition used was a mixture of rubber dissolved 
m pure benzol After the lapse of approximately three months 
tliere appeared symptoms of malaise and anemia, with subcutaneous 
and submucous hemorrhages, bleeding from the nose, gums, and 
bowels The first man stopped work on December 11, 191 7, and died 
December 18, 1917, the second stopped work on December 13, 1917, 
and at the time of Legge's report he was still seriously ill m hospital 
All autopsy on the man who died showed submucous hemorrhages 
in the intestinal tract and under the endothelium of the heart The 
bone marrow exhibited the characteristic changes of an aplastic 
anemia. About six months later the remaining worker, who was 
employed on the third machine, became ill with typical symptoms of 
clmonic benzene poisoning and died The workroom in which those 
men had been employed was a partitioned area of a larger spreading 
room. Its dimensions were 12 feet long by 12 feet wide and 11 feet 
high. It had four windows on one side and two on the othci None 
of the workers in the mam spreading room showed any signs of 
poisoning. Analysis of the air m the partitioned workroom showed 
benzol concentrations of 210 to 1,050 parts per million by volume, Avith 
an average of 550 parts. Doctor Dale, of the Medical Research 
Committee, advocated the substitution of xylol m place of benzol as 
the solvent, believing it to be considerably lovss toxic. Returning 
to iVmerica, we find Harrmgton (34), in 1917, reporting five cases 
of chronic poisoning, with thi-ec deaths, m the tire-building depart- 
ment of a rubber establishment. Preparatory to vulcanizing, the 
tires were wiped with a cloth which was moistened with benzol by 
means of a can so arranged as to deliver a specified amount of benzol 
on the cloth. This process of moistening the cloth occurred about 
eighteen times a day. The cases are briefly recorded below 

Caje 1 — Fatal. Male 33 years old Had boon m the iiro-b mid nig depari- 
ruoiit for about a year when Im gums started to bleed almost daily. Shortly 
after thib, bluish spots appeared on his body and extremities Nosebleed, 
exireme weakness, and dyspnea soon appeared and ho entered the hospital about 
five weeks after the onset of symptoms Examination revealed hpongy, blooding 
gums, pale membranes, slight tremor of head, ecehymotic spots on skiu Vertigo 
and visual disturbances were also evident E B b , 2,288,000, W. B C , 5,000; 
Hb , 60 per cent. A blood transfusion was given but the symptoms grew progres- 
sively worse; delirium and convulsions then appeared, followed shortly by death 

Cme 2 — Fatal Male, 40 years old. Had been working in tiro-buildmg 
department for XI or 12 months Several months before entering the hospital 
lie became aware of increasing weakness, fatigue, and dyspnea. Ho began to 
lose weight, had frequent headaches, and was unable to work continuously He 
developed uncontrollable nosebleed and finally had to give up work because of 
the epistaxis, weakness, and dizziness Hospital examination levealed pallor, 
pale membranes, ulceration and a bleeding spot in the nose, spongy bleeding 
gums, and ecehymotic spots on the extremities. Palpitation and vertigo wore 



also present. R B C , 3,400,000, W. B C , 10.000, Hb , 65 per cent Bleeding 
.of the nose was fiequent, twitching of head and limbs developed with later 
paralysis; then delirium, Cheyn e-Stokes breathing, and loss of sphincter control 
appealed, the patient finally lapsing into coma and death 

Ca&e S — Fatal Male, 30 years of age Since 1915 had been woiking in the 
tire-buiiding department Late in 1915 he noticed red spots on the face and 
neck In spring of 1916 he began to feci weak and had headaches and dizzy 
spells He consulted a physician, whose report disclosed pallor, general weakness, 
loss in weight, d 3 ’spnea. palpitation, weak gait, headache, dizziness, tininlis, 
low red and white blood cell c cants Two months later he had severe nobeblced 
with aggravation of all his past symptoms Enteied the hospital two weeks 
later because of uncontrollable nosebleed Evidences of ecebj^moses on legs 
wexe then present R B C , 2,136,000; W B C , 2,000, Hb , 40 per cent, total 
mononuclears, 69 per cent, poljmudears, 29 per cent Developed acute lobar 
pneumonia Autops 3 ^ lepoit Acute lobar pneumonia, pulmoiiar 3 ^ edema, 
anemia, exhaustion coiiseqaent on poisoning by benzol 

In addition, Harrington reports several noruatal cases, one of a tire 
builder who developed a papular eruption on arms, feel,* ears, and 
neck Blebs then formed, accompamed by fever and itching. This 
patient stated that 16 or 18 other workers among the 120 employed 
in that depai’tment suffered from similar lesions These local symp- 
toms disappeared on the substitution of naphtha for benzol. In the 
Bulletin of the New York State Industrial Commission (55) two fatal 
cases are reported in men who were employed in the coating of fah- 
rikoid with a rubber mixture dissolved m benzol. The benzol fumes 
escaped from the hot rubber-coated fabric which readily dried as it 
emerged from the spreader. The symptoms were those typical of 
chrome benzol poisoning. The first case was that of a man who 
had been workmg for about nine months when he noticed that he 
was bleeding from the gums and had red spots on liis legs. Shortly 
afterwards he had severe nosebleed, which became more frequent. 
He entered the hospital and died about two weeks later The second 
man had been working only for about five months. He had not been 
feeling well and one night he had a severe nosebleed with bleeding 
from the gums. His temperature rose to 104^ F. The symptoms 
continued until he died. During a subsequent controversy which 
arose, it was asserted that the company had been negligent in not 
attemptmg to remove the fumes, as even before the mishap some 
complaint had been made regarding the ventilation. It was brought 
out that the other men in the coating room were subject to relatively 
frequent nosebleeds, but that stiR others had been employed in the 
coating room for 15 years without suffering any had effects. Tests 
were made of the room air in the vicimty of the coating machines, and 
the highest concentration found was less than 5 per cent of benzol. 

Newton (56) reports some interesting cases of early poisoning in 
his study of industrial poisons during the war. He cites the cases of 
three chemists who were exposed to benzene vapor for periods approx- 
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imating two weeks The first case, aged 30, had been intensively 
exposed lOr abouL two weeks and complained o“ headache, loss of appe- 
tite, lassitude, and loss of weight Sudden abdominal para, with 
nausea and vomiting, developed. Physical examination was nega- 
tive A leucopenia of 1,200 white cells per c mm was present. He 
states that the intoxication in this case was largely from inhalation. 
The condition, including the leucopenia, was entirelj cleared up after 
a month’s leave of absence The second case was that of a chemist 
exposed for about two weeks, who showed a leucopenia of 1,250 white 
cells per c. mm. but complained of no symptoms Continuing with 
his work, but with hygienic instructions, the white count rose to 3,200 
per c. mm. within a month. The third case was that of a chemist, 
similarly exposed for about two weeks, who presented a leucopenia of 
1,700, with a red cell count of 3,680,000 per c mm. Allowed to 
condnue with his work, hut following out hygienic instructions, the 
blood count at tbe end of a month showed 3,200 white cells and 4,- 
352,000 red cells per c. mm The above cases are interesting m that 
they show the early effects of chronic benzol poisoning upon the cell 
content of the blood, a condition which may exist without the presence 
of other symptoms, and which suggests a practical and ready means of 
detecting incipient cases. The chief danger in chrome benzol poison- 
ing arises from the fact that only after serious damage has occurred 
does the patient realize the gravity of his condition. The institution 
of periodic blood examination of all employees exposed to benzol 
fumes, irrespective of concentration or ventilation devices, would go 
far toward avoiding such hazai’ds. 

Flandin and Koberti (57) call attention to a fatal ease of purpura 
in an automobile factory, A young woman had been employed for 
about two months in a small 'Tiot room,” using a solution of rubber 
dissolved in benzol The room was poorly ventilated, and five 
other employees were working in it. They were fiee to take frequent 
rest periods outside m the fresh air. The patient in question, who 
was previously well, developed headache, dizziness, and pallor, 
fatigue, nausea and vomiting; then, later, ecch 3 'moses appeared on 
the extremities and body, and also bleeding from the membranes. 
There resulted a progressive anemia, with fever. The blood showed 
R. B. C. 2,110,000; W B. C. 1,600, Hb. 20 per cent; polynuclears 
27 per cent; mononuclears 67 per cent. Death followed within 
three weeks of the onset of symptoms. Previous to this fatality 
three other cases of purpura had occurred among the employees of 
this ‘^hot room,” one of tbe cases proving fatal Starr (58) stresses 
tile importance of detecting the early symptoms of benzol poisoning, 
emphasizing the fact that the late advanced signs and symptoms 
usually imply the existence of considerable damage to the organs 
t^aes and the loss of much, valuable time so far as a possible 
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cure is concerned. He calls attention to a rather nnusual outbreak 
of chronic poisoning. Benzol cement, for economic reasons, is used 
to some extent in the millinery industry m place of sewmg. That 
the hazard in such use is not neghgible is shown by his report. In a 
mdlmery establishment a young girl employed as a hat maker pre- 
sented symptoms of gastralgia, imtation of the upper respu'atory 
passages, headache, and tachycardia upon which a diagnosis of benzol 
poisoning was based. On inquiry it was found that the girls were 
employed m brushing benzol cement on buckram hat foims on which 
they then pressed the cloth or other material to bo attached Natural 
ventilation m the workroom was poor and no means for artificial 
ventilation were provided The benzol odor was quite distinct, 
even at some distance from the workers For a while the windows 
had been closed because of the cool weather prevailing outside, 
and it was at this time that the chief difi&culty arose. The company 
officials claimed that for the past four years the same brand of cement 
had been used and that no trouble had arisen. Twenty-two of the 
27 girls who actually handled the cement presented definite symp- 
toms of^ chronic benzol poisoning Two out of four others who did 
not handle the cement, but who were exposed to the fumes in the 
room, also gave evidence of bemg affected. The chief symptoms 
eheited were “irritation of the mucous membrane of the upper 
respiratory tract, nausea, vomiting, burning sensation m the epi- 
gastrium, frequent urmation, giddmess, slight air hunger, and weak- 
ness.” Starr states that “ These symptoms have a tendency to grow 
worse after the affected person leaves the atmosphere of the fac- 
tory.” Since the cement in this case was only one-third benzol and 
two-thirds carbon tetrachlonde, it is probable that the latter sub- 
stance contributed to the symptom complex. 

Eeifschneider (69) also draws- attention to the high percentage of 
workers giving evidence of early S 3 miptoms of benzol poisoning. Out 
of 60 workers employed in the coating room or “dope room,” m a 
can factory, 48 per cent complained of headaches, 36 per cent of dizzi- 
ness, 10 per cent of pains in the abdomen, 12 per cent of nosebleed. 
Out of 60, two bad red cell comts under 2,000,000, nine had counts 
under 2,500,000, thirteen had counts between 2.5 and 3.5 million. 
Eeifschneider directs attention to an apparent family characteristic 
of high susceptibility to benzol. In one family there were three cases, 
two of which were fatal, while the third had a secondary anemia and 
was removed before other symptoms developed. 

Meda (60) calls attention to the frequency of chronic benzol poison- 
ing in Milan Here many women are employed in the manufacture of 
raincoats and other rubber goods in which rubber cement is used. He 
reports three fatal cases occurring in the winter of 1921 among young 
who used rubber cement in this wcork. Four other similar 
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fatalities occurred in another factory, in addition to several otlior cases 
of poisoning which di<l not prove fatal. Four additional fatal cases 
occurred m 1922. In this connection Mcda cites a case illustrating the 
jiarticular danger of benzol poisoning in case'-' complicated by preg- 
nancy. A young niainod -woman had been engaged in raincoat manu- 
facture for seven years without manifesting any untoward symptoms 
Several months after becoming pregnant, however, definite .signs of 
poisoning rapidly set in with increasing seventy. Headache, dizzi- 
ness, nausea, bleeding gums, and purpura appeared Her delivery 
was normal, but the symptoms progressed, the red coll count drop- 
ping to 600,000 per c. mm., and the white cell count to 1,700 cells. 
The hemoglobin fell to 15 per cent With careful treatment, how- 
ever, this patient recovered. Pugliese (61), who studied these cases 
in Milan, found concentrations of 1,000 part.s benzol per million 
parts of air, and states that serious poisoning may result from con- 
centrations of 200 to 800 parts per million parts of air In the 
Milan cases Meda calls attention to the apparent spontaneous 
outbreaks of chronic benzol poisoning which seem to appear more 
frequently m the winter months and to which young women arc 
pecuhaiiy susceptible He believes that among other predisposing 
factom, chlorosis, tuberculosis, and pregnancy play a prominent 
part. 

Bnicken (62) relates two interesting cases occurring in a rubber 
factory where girls were employed m cementing rubber balls. One, 
a girl of 22, had been employed for three yeai-s. Headache, dizzi- 
ness, and weakness developed, while later, blue spots readily appeared 
on the slightest injury. Frequent and excessive menstruation and. 
an extreme secondaiy anemia were also present. His other case 
was that of a young woman, aged 23 ycare, who had also been em- 
ployed for about three years. The u.suul symiitoms of chronic 
poisoning appeared, headache, dizziness, palpitation, bloeiling gums, 
frequent menstruation, blue spots on the anns and legs An ad- 
vanced anemia was also present. Both cases respo-nded favorably 
to rest and medical treatment. Faurc-Beaulieu and Lovy-Bruhl 
1,63) give some interesting neurological findings in the case of a 
female factory worker who developed malaise, faintnes.s, nausea, 
palpitation, and general loss of strength. In time nervous symptoms 
appeared which indicated lesions of the posterior columns and of the 
pyramidal tracts. The main neurological signs were Increased 
tendon reflexes, bilateral clonus, positive Babinski, impairment of 
deep sensitivity, pseudo-tabetic lesions with paresthesias (pain and 
temperature sense impairment), ataxia and paraplegia, and motor 
impairment, signs all mdicating sclerosis of the dorsal columns and 
pyramidal tracts. Such lesions were probably due to the combined 
effects of the prolonged and persistent anemia, and to the possible 
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effect that the benzol itself might have exercised on the central 
nervous structure, inasmuch as it has been found that benzol finds 
special lodgment to excess m these tissues The blood count in this 
case showed the usual severe secondary anemia and other findings 
associated with advanced chrome benzol poisoning 

Teleky and Weiner (64) give several interesting cases occurring in 
connection with the manufacture of rubber goods Of 11 cases 
examined, only 2 were found lo be free from mj evidences mdicatmg 
benzol poisoning The symptoms presented were variable — ^head- 
aches, nausea, eructations, vonntmg, tendency lo bleed from mem- 
branes, irritation of conjimctivge, and menstrual irregularities being 
the most frequent The usual secondary anemia with reduced 
platelets and mversion of the leucocyte-lymphocyte formula were 
present The substitution of benzine for benzene for a period of 
eight weeks resulted in considerable alleviation of the symptoms, 
the definite improvement being marked both objectively and sub- 
jectively Tliey emphasize the value of the substitution of other 
solvents in place of benzol, together with careful medical supervision, 
believmg that blood counts offer a ready means of detecting the early 
cases Rohner, Baldridge, and Hansmann (65) made a careful 
study of a case of chronic benzol poison m an effort to correlate the 
morbid findings described in man and animals exposed to the action 
of this solvent, and to observe the effects of benzol in chronic myelo- 
genous leukemia. The patient had been exposed to benzol fumes 
for about three months and presented the typical findings of chronic 
benzol poisoning. The red cells were reduced lo 860,000 and the 
white cells to 1,400 per c. mm , hemoglobin, 20 per cent The plate- 
letvS were reduced to 70,000 per c. mm. Autopsy showed numerous 
hemorrhages into skm membranes and meninges. A broncho- 
pneumonia was present , also focal necrosis of the liver. 

Sehwcnke (66), reportmg typical cases of benzol poisoning, con- 
cludes that the fumes of crude benzene or the fii^t runnings appear 
to be more toxic than the punfied product. 

In addition to chrome eases of poisoning by inhalation, local lesions 
have been reported from the prolonged handling of compounds 
containing benzol Carozzi (67), in the results of his inquiry into 
the Italian printing trade, states that among liuoiypists and press- 
men we occasionally observe a peculiar s57nptomatology, con- 
firmed by the exammaiion of the blood and caused by the continual 
use of benzol, benzine, mineral oil, and benzographol (pricking, 
tingling, numbness m the extremities, the number of blood corpiistles 
is greatly increased)/^ Vignolo Lutati (68) cites two cases of occut 
pational dermatitis in tlie interdigital webs of fingers The hands 
had been frequently wetted in solution of india rubber. Inquiry,. 
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showed that a number of other workmen had been obliged to give 
up work because of similar skin lesions. In Harrington’s (34) study 
of 120 men employed m tire building, a tire builder stated that 16 to 
18 men employed in his department had developed lesions similar to 
his own The worker in question had been employed for two years, 
but d uring the last three months a papular eruption had appeared on 
his arms, feet, ears, and neck. These lesions disappeared when 
naphtha (presxunably petroleum naphtha) was substituted for benzol. 
Milian (69) also records a case of erythema of the extremities in a 
worker who handled dyes dissolved in benzene. Simomn (13) noted 
irritation of the skin, with swelling and itching, in acute poisoning by 
swallowing Benzene erythema and other cutaneous lesions are 
relatively frequent m workers handling compounds of benzene. 
Wolfi (70) showed a passing disintegrating effect of benzol on the 
skin when there is prolonged contact. 

In summarizing this review of the literature the following factors 
should be emphasized in regard to chronic benzol poisoning 

Chronic benzol poisomng occurs with greater frequency in cold 
weather or the winter months when natural ventilation is usually 
reduced to a minimum by closed windows and doors so that the con- 
centration of the poison in the atmosphere reaches a maximum. 
Atmospheric conditions of temperature and humidity also play an 
important part. At times of high heat and high humidity, other 
tilings being equal, spontaneous and sporadic outbreaks are most 
likely to appear. Young girls are especially predispohed to benzol 
poisoning, as are also pregnant women Conditions of general ill 
health, tuberculosis, chlorosis, and other conditions lowecmg the 
general vitahtv or interfering with free function of the elimuiaiivc 
organs have a strong predisposing effect TJie early &Muptums 
c<miprise headache, dizziness, mnhnse, lo'^s of appetite, retul^\ fatigue, 
sliot'tness of breath, and burning of the eves, throat, niid i*espiratory- 
memhranes Later, nausea and vomiting, with epigastric burnmg 
and pain, may appear, and sensations of chilliness and general weak- 
ness, with bleeding from the mucous membranes of the nooe, mouth, 
gastro-intestinai tract, and genito-urmary tract. Too frequent 
menstruation, with prolonged and itucontroUable blecdmg from the 
vagina, is very common About this lime petechiae and purpmic 
hemorrhages may appear on the body and extremities. Burnet (71) 
regards pui*pura as a more serious prognostic sign than bieeduig from 
the membranes. Other lesions of the skm may appear in the form 
of itching erythema, chy scaling, or vesicular papules. Later, com- 
plications afloctmg the central and peripheral nervous system may 
develop. Various forms of neuritis, with lesions affecting the dorsal 
column and the pyramidal tracts, may appear, giving rise to pares- 
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thesias, anasetliesias, impaired locomotion, tremoi; and trophic 
disturbances (63) The blood changes are typical 

A leucopema develops in most cases after exposure and increases 
in seventy, although m some cases this is not absolute. The leu- 
copenia may be extreme, reaching almost a complete absence of 
white blood cells. A reduction m the led cell count then appears, 
but somewhat later than the leiicopenia. The resultant anemia may 
become extreme, the red cell count being lowered to less than 500,000 
per c. mm A corresponding reduction in the hemoglobin occurs to 
as low as 15 per cent. A considerable reduction m the platelet count 
appears, especially in the later stages of poisoning. Blood smears 
‘present the picture of an aplastic anemia shovnng but slight changes 
in the appearance of the red cells Some pallor and anisocytosis are 
common Almost complete absence of regenerative forms with very 
few megaloblasts and normoblasts are noted, with scantiness of plate- 
lets A marked diminution of the granular types of white blood cells 
IS seen, with a lelative increase m the mononuclear forms. The 
leucotoxic effect is first noticed and is more pronounced on the 
myelocytic than on the lymphatic elements, so that an inversion of 
the leucocyte formula results. This gives a relative increase m the 
lymphocytes and a lowering of the polymorphonuclear forms. 

In rapidly developing cases, however, this inversion of the leucocyte 
foimula may not appear, according to Fontana (72). A relative in- 
crease in the large mononuclear cells is common Eosinopliilia has 
also been noted in early poisoning, but this disappears rapidly on 
cessation of exposure (13), (73) The urine may show albumin, fat, 
casts, hemoglobin, and conjugated sulphobodies. On autopsy the 
typical findings consist of hemorrhages m the skin, mucous and 
serous surfaces, and the viscera, pallor of the organs, with muscles of 
a deep red color. Submucous hemorrhages are found along the 
gastrointestinal tract, m the pleura, pericardium, endocardium. The 
marrow of the long bones presents the typical picture of an aplastic 
anemia. 

The treatment in chronic benzol poisoning consists of change of 
employment m the very early cases, preferably to open-air work, 
together with the observance of general hygienic measures These 
early cases generally respond very promptly to treatment. In the 
severe cases of advanced poisoning m which hemorrhages and 
anemia have occurred, treatment consists of rest, fresh air, sunshine, 
iron-containing foods, and the general hj^giemc measures that are 
used m combating secondary anemias, tomes, hydrotherapy, ultra- 
violet ray, etc In advanced anemia with purpura and hemorrhages, 
McOiure emphasizes the value of frequent and repeated blood trans- 
fusions. It is well to bear in mind that the anemia and other signs^ 
frequently continue and progress for long periods after removal from 
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exposure, so that carefully adjusted treatment and prolonged con- 
valesenco are essential 

IV. THE EFFECT OF BENZOL UPON THE BLOOD CELLS AND ITS 
USE AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT 

The most ehai*aotoristic pathological effect of benzol is, perhaps, 
its destructive influence upon the cells of the blood and the blood- 
forming organs. This effect is so important that it deserves detailed 
considex'ation. It seems also desirable to refer to the u&e of this 
property of benzol in the treatment of certam diseases character- 
ized by an excess of white blood cells, even at the cost of a slight 
digression from the subject of industrial benzol poisoning, =-o that 
the literature of all phases of the subject may be presented in one 
place 

Tlie typical result of exposure to benzol is a decrease in white 
blood cells, and this is often followed by a similar reduction m rod 
cells. The fimt reaction may, however, be an increase m red cells, 
and, with voiy minute dost^, there may even be an initital increase 
in the white ceil These early increases are undoubtedlv due to 
slight destruction of cells in the circulating blood overbalanced by an 
increased production of new cells by the cell-forming or hemato- 
poietic organs (the spleen, hmph nodes, and bone marrow). Pro- 
longed dosage or temporary high dosage is uhvnis accompanied, 
however, by damage to these hemati>j)oietic organs tli(>msclves and 
by marked reduction in blood cell content 

The temporary stimulating influence of sLglit amounts of benzol is 
illustrated by the work of Kabc and Hirsldand (74), wlio found that 
the administration of minute doses (first to thirtieth <h*cun‘d ddutions) 
to men and women produced an increase in while i-ell'- (with a de- 
crease in red cells, which seems somewhat anomalous) and an in- 
crease in the .amount of urine. So, too, Langlois and Dc'liouis (7r>) 
found that exposure to small quantities of benzeiv' fumes in low 
coneenfration led to the production of a ioucoiytosis. There Jike- 
vise resulted a hyperglob ului, the increase in the red blood cells 
amounting to as much as per cent above normal. Tliere was, 
however, no coincident increase m the hemoglobin. Laoglois anil 
Desbouis found tliat witliin 10 days after exjiosuro the lilood relumed 
to its normal state. They also pointed out tlnit those inci’eases in 
red and white cells were due to an intense hematopoiesis and not to 
loss of the blood plasma. Similar findings h.ave been notoil by other 
observers (48), (76), (77), (78). 

The normal destructive influence of benzol in highiT concentration 
is illustrated by the work of Pappenheim (79), vho. l\i injecting benzol 
subcutaneouslv, obtained a leucopema with a relative decii'ase m the 
pfidymorphonuclear cells, while the iympliocyte count remained more 
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or less unchanged. The leucopenia occurred in the penpherai 
blood stream; but in the splanchnic vessels he observed an increase 
in the leucocyte count. This leucotoxic effect of benzol was made 
the subject of considerable investigation by Selling (48) (76), who 
reported three cases of chronic benzol poisoning with two deaths In 
these cases marked leucopenia and anemia 'were observed and the 
autopsy findmgs consisted primarily of hemorrhages in the skin, 
mucosa, and mesentery Prolonged studies of the effect of benzol 
upon the hematopoietic system m animals threw important light 
upon the degenerating and regenerating influences affecting the 
entire hematopoietic system. From these anmial experiments Selhng 
emphasized the leucotoxic action of benzol, w^hich not only destroyed 
the white cells in circulation but extended its destructive influence 
to the entue hematopoietic system, the bone marrow, lymph nodes, 
and spleen, and also led to fatty degeneration of the other organs. 
The leucopenia he found to affect the polymorphonuclear cells to a 
considerably greater extent than the lymphocytes, and, similaily, 
the myelocytic structures more than the lymphadenoid. Little 
dii'ect effect was noted in the circulating red cells, however. In 
addition to the anemia, pallor and some anisocytosis were present, 
but no poikilocytosis. Autopsy revealed processes amounting to 
almost complete aplasia m the bone marrow, this aplasia affecting 
ail the ceil types. In the spleen a destruction of the parenchynal 
elements leading to an aplasia was noted, the aplasia affecting the 
cells of both the malpighian corpuscles and the pulp strands. Fon- 
tana (72) , in his expernnental work, noted a diminution m the volume 
of the spleen m rabbits poisoned with benzol. Similar destruction 
was noted m the follicles of the lymph glands. Of the other organs 
the liver and kidney showed varying grades of fatty degeneration, 
and hemorrhages were present in the serous and mucous surfaces, 
Selhng noted that if the benzol injections were discontinued m time, 
active regeneration occurred in the organs and islands of blood- 
forming cells developed in the marrow. In the spleen active myeloid- 
metaplasia occurred and islands of myelocytic and erythroblastic 
tissue developed in addition to the usual splenic structures. Similar 
findings have been noted by other workers (72) (78) (104) 
Weiskotten (78) and bis colleagues call attention to a marked initial 
fall in the absolute number of both amphophiles and small mono- 
nuclears, This preliminary fall is followed by a primary rise m the 
leucocyte count, which he shows to be due mainly to an increase in 
the amphophiles. This is the phenomena observed by Kabe and 
Hirshland and Langlois and Desbouis. This primary rise is followed 
by a secondary drop in the white cell count, which again is due mainly 
to a <h*op m the^ amphophilic cells, the small mononuclear cells playing 
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but a secondary rdle in either the increase or decrease. The am- 
phophilic curve follows closely that of the total white cell curve, and 
toward the end of the expeiimeut, when benzol has been discontinued, 
the total white count assumes a new level which is generally somewhat 
lower than the original normal level. This lowered new level is 
again due in part to the failure of the small mononuclears to rise to 
the point existing before the beginning of injections, whereas the 
polynuclear cells do approximate the original level (80). In benzene 
inhalation experiments similar results were obtained, but no diphasic 
leucopema was observed (103) In their study of the red cell reduc- 
tion, Weiskotten and Steensland (80) found that the compensatory 
metaplasia in the spleen was of slight significance and that this organ 
played an insignificant rdle in either the destruction or regeneration 
of the led or the white cells following beni^ol poisoning. A relative 
eosmophilia has been noted in accde and early chronic poisoning, 
hut this rapidly disappears on lemo^al from exposure (13) (73). 
Duke (81), experimenting with rabbits, obtained an initial rise in the 
platelet count up to 1,780,000, but this was followed by a rapid fall 
to a value as low as 01,000. Hiirwitz and Drinker (82) found that 
the platelet count; might remain high with a low white cell count, and 
in the light of their bone marrow findings they suggested t)iat tins 
indicated either very rapid regeneration of the megaeai^yocytes (the 
origin of platelets) or a greater resistance of the megacaryocyte to 
the action of benzol. Weiskotten and his colleagues (83) noted a 
similar temporary increase in the platelets or thrombocytes, but this 
increase was m all cases followed by a gradual fall. 

Study of the bone-marrow sections showed that as active necrosis 
developed in the bone marrow, the thrombocyte curve fell; but as 
regeneration of the marrovr set m, active thrombocytosis appeared, 
with an abrupt rise in the thi'ombocyte count Sections of liono 
marrow at the begmiiing of this thrombocytosis showed large numbers 
of megacaryocytes in the regenerating marrow, this seeming to indi- 
cate that thrombocytes originate m this, tissue. Similar decreases 
in the platelet count have been noted by other observervs (48) (72). 
When the reduction in the platelet count becomes extreme, purpura 
fomorrhagica, with hemorrhages from the membranes, may take 
plakp. Associated with the decreased platelet count, Hurwitz and 
Drinl^cr (82) have noted a reduction in the circulating prothrombin, 
but pidj in one case could they lower the platelets sufficiently to re- 
produce symptoms of hemorrhagic disease. Duke (81) noted pro- 
longed bleeding tune m benzol poisoning, but this occurred only when 
the> platelets fell to a dangerously low level. Forbes and Hompe (84), 
e:Xposmg cats to an atmosphere of benzol vapor sufficient to keep them 
uneonscious^ found no constant change in the coagulation time or in 
tile prothrombin eontciit. No hemorrhages were found after five 
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hours' exposure and no evidence of hemolysis was present, and the 
urine was never dark or cloudy It would seem that the changes in 
the bleeding and coagulation time are not so likely to appear m acute 
poisoning as in chronic poisomng, a fact which probably explains 
the lack in uniformity of results obtained by Forbes and Hompe. 
McClure (51) observed greatly prolonged bleeding time m his cases, 
as have also most other observers m either animal experiments or in 
clinical observation. 

The unfavorable influence of benzol upon the blood cells has led to 
further important research into its effect upon the general serological 
and immunological aspects of the blood. Wintemitz and Hirsch- 
felder (85), working on experimental pneumonia in rabbits, found 
that the resistance of these animals was strikingly reduced after 
they had been given benzol injections sufficient to produce a leuco- 
penia. The animals were rendered leucopenic by benzol adnimis- 
tration, and intratracheal insufflations of virulent pneumococci m 
graded doses were then administered It was found that the re- 
sistance of the animals so treated was markedly reduced, so much so 
that they ail died within 13 to 27 hours after mjection, while m the 
control animals not treated with benzol the average interval preceding 
death w^as 61 hours It was also found that the cells of the exudate 
in the lungs were characteristic and proportional to the type and the 
number of cells found in the bone marrow at the time of death. Be- 
sides the usual cell elements, the exudate included such rare forms as 
megacaryocytes and granulocytes corresponding to the types fotmd 
in the manow, Kline and Wmternitz (86) further emphasize the 
lowering of resistance that accompanies such leucopenia. Animals 
suffering from leucopenia caused by benzol readily succumb, while 
animals treated with injections of toluol (homologue of benzene 
which produces a leucocytosis) not only have normal resistance but 
exhibit an increase m lesistance proportional m some degree to the 
leucocytosis produced. They note, moreover, that the blood count 
is not always a safe index of bone marrow activity, Weiskotten and 
Steensland (87), m studymg the effect of benzol upon rabbits, noted 
that evidences of active acute infection frequently appeared which 
were not present prior to the injections. They suggest that benzol 
administration by lowermg the resistance may stir up latent or 
quiescent infection In three out of the four animals developing 
spontaneous infections after benzol treatment, there was absence of 
the typical bone marrow aplasia, and they conclude that the white 
cell count is not an absolutely safe guide in the therapeutic adminis- 
tration of benzol- Similar observations had been made by other 
observers 

Weiskotten, Schwartz, and Steensland (88) have noted that the 
interval between tbe first injection of benzol and the onset of thp 
deuterophase (secondary decline in the number of white blood cels) 
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Taried between 8 a®d 13 da^ys. This corr<®ponds closely with the 
period required for sensitization after injection of antigens. By 
subjecting rabbits to successive sets of injections the investigators 
found that there occurred no changes in the deuterophase, suggesting 
that it was attributable to an antigen-antibody reaction. Schiff (89) 
demonstrated, however, that small doses of benzol increased the 
anaphylactic reaction of guinea pigs sensitized to sheep serum, while 
large doses decrease their sensitiveness. 

Hektoen (90), using defibrinated sheep blood as antigen found a 
marked reduction in the formation of pei’cipitms and hemolysins and 
in phagocytic power in rabbits which had been treated with benzol. 
In some animals he found almost an entire suppression of these 
immune bodies Together with these findings there appeared the 
usual picture of leucopenia and injury to the hematopoietic apparatus. 
Busk (91) likewise found a similar depression in the production of 
hemolysins and precipitms when ammals had been treated with 
benzol. Simonds and Jones (92) using washed dog blood corpuscles, 
as antigen, made a study of the hemolytic titer m rabbits previously 
treated with subcutaneous injections of benzol. They found that 
the titer of the serum in the benzol-treated animals ranged from one- 
sixteenth to one-quarter that of control animals Using killed 
cultures of B. typhosus as antigen they found a marked decrease in 
the production of agglutinms, but to a lesser extent than m the 
homoijrains. Using typhoid bacilli, they found a markedly reduced 
power to produce opsonms, but this was noted to a still lesser extent 
than either the reduction m the agglutinins or hemolysins. White 
and Gammon (93) noted that rabbits which had been treated with 
benzol mhalation were considerably less resistant to tuberculous 
infection than animals not so treated, and Camp and Baumgartner 
(94), in their study of the mflanimatory reactions in rabbits treated 
with benzol, found that little ressistance was offered to the entrance 
and growth of bacteria in such ammals. 

It appears from the foregoing that, apart from variation and m- 
dividual sisceptibility and the effect of atmospheric conditions, such 
as heat, etc., all of which may modify the benzol hazard m any partic- 
, ular case, there may also result in benzol poisoning a depression in 
the fundamental defense mechanisms of the blood which markedly 
lowers resistance to other disease processes, all of which considem- 
tions contribute still more to our realization of the senousnffis of the 
bmzol hazard. 

Saprismgly httle has been done in regard to the ultimate fate of 
benzol in the body. It would appear from the work already reported, 
however, that a considerable portion of the absorbed benzol is ex- 
creted in an unchanged condition through the lungs. Juvalta (95), 
on feeding phthalic acid, found that the benzene rmg was broken down 
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in the animal body. Jaffe (96), in experiments upon dogs and rab- 
bits, noted that, following the prolonged admmistration of benzene, 
very small quantities of an N-free acid were present in the urme. 
The formula was determined to be C 6 H 6 O 4 , an oxidation pioduct 
of benzol, and was found to be identical with muconic acid. This 
represented, however, but a minute fraction of the total benzene 
admmistered. Fuchs and Soos (97) confirmed the work of Jaffe, 
Sohn (98) found that benzene influenced the oxidative or katabohc 
processes m the organism, as was shown by an increase m neutral 
sulphur and changes in the amount of urea and NH 3 . Albuminuria 
also appeared. Brewer and Weiskotten (99) made daily determina- 
tions of the phenbi content of the urine of rabbits prior to and subse- 
quent to daily injections of benzol, the determinations extending 
throughout the entire cycle of the leucocyte curve. They found that 
the phenol content of the urine mcreased durmg the prophase, or 
initial drop in the white cell count, but that no increase in the phenol 
content occurred durmg the deutrophase, or secondary drop m the 
count They conclude from this that the secondary drop m the 
leucocyte curve is not the result of slow or of delayed absoiption 
of the benzol, as was suggested by Selling (76). Underhill and 
Harris ( 100 ), studymg the influence of benzol upon metabolism 
found a marked increase m creatme output withm 48 hours after 
injection of the substance. Tins was shortly followed by a sharp 
fall in the creatine output, but a secondary rise in the excretion 
appeared still later. There was a less marked mcrease m the output 
of total nitrogen, and the total nitrogen elimination curve followed 
closely that of the elimination of creatme although the total nitrogen 
was not mcreased to so great an extent as the creatme. They con- 
clude that benzol exerts a marked catabohe influence on the body 
structures as a whole 

T. THE EXTENT OF THE BENZOL HAZARD IN INDUSTRY IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

Passing from the review of the existing literature of benzol poison- 
ing first of all Will be considered the evidence obtained m regard to the 
seriousness of the problem as it exists in industry in the United 
States at the present day. 

In order to throw light upon this general question, and also to 
obtain information as to the locahues where more intensive studies 
could profitably be undertaken, a preliminary list was prepared of 
324 industrial estabhshments which, from the nature of their prod- 
ucts, might be expected to use benzol. Through the courtesy of , 
Mr. W S. Paine, of the Aetna Life Insurance Co., the following 
questionnaire was forwarded 10 all of the 824 industrial ei^iablish- 
meats in July, 1923. 
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PKELIMIN^RY QUESTIONNAIRE FOE BENZOL STUDY 

1 Is benzol used or produced in any of the piocesscs in your plant*!^ 

If so, would you be willing to give some information as to the extent to 
which it IS used and the amounts employed? 

2 How many of your employees aie in processes where benzol is present? 

(a) Fumes 

(b) Liquid 

3, How many are directly exposed to benzol? 

(a) Fumes 
ib) Liquid 

4. Have you experienced definite cases of poisoning? 

5 Have you considered benzol poisoning as a cause of illness, absenteeism, or 
labor turnover among your employees on account of ^y special type of 
sickness, for example — 

(a) Anemia, purpura, hemorrhages, gastro-mtestinal or nervous dis- 
turbances, neurasthenia, disturbance of menstrual function in women 
workers, or 

(5) Sudden cases of collapse, shock, cyanosis or heart failure. 

6. What precautions are you taking to ehminate hazard from benzol poisoning? 
(a) Fumes 
(h) Liquid 

Name of firm: 

Addiess - 

Please forwaid to: 

One hundred and forty replies were received in answer to this 
questionnaire. Fifty-six of those who answered replied that they 
did not use benzol in any form, leavmg 84 firms who did make use of 
this substance Some idea as to the amount of benzol used by the 
firms replying to the questionnaire may be gamed from the follow- 
ing figures. Thirty-six replies gave no definite information in regard 
to this point: in 19 cases the amount of benzol used was insignificant; 
in 6 cases it was betiveen 5 and 25 gallons per week, m 4 cases between 
26 and 99 gallons; m 10 cases between 100 and 500 gallons; m 3 
cases between 501 and 999 gallons; m 6 cases over 1,000 gallons — 
. reaching the veiy high figures of 2,200, 3,000, 7,500, 8,000, 10,000, 
and 30,000 gallons per week, respectively. The six largest users 
included three rubber companies (8, 23, and 25) and three large 
chemical concerns (13, 24, and 19), one of the latter being principally 
concerned with the supply of products for the making of can seals. 
It is interesting to note that out of 15 companies reporting cases of 
benzol poisoning, only 2 were among those using less than 100 gallons 
of benzol per week; 4 were among those using betw^een 100 and 
1,000 gallons; 3 were among the 6 &ms using over 1,000 gallons; 
while 6 were among the 36 firms giving no information as to the 
amount of benzol used. 

A more helpful analysis from our standpoint deals with the number 
of employees expose<l to possible toxic effects of the benzol. We 
have this information reported for 67 firms, 73 industries having 
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failed to state the number of employees exposed in processes wheie 
benzol constitutes a hazard. The general results are indicated m the 
table below, with comparative figures showing the number of firms 
in each class which reported having had cases of benzol poisoning. 

Table i 


Number of employees exposed to possible benzol poisoning 


' 

0-4 

5-9 

*10-24 , 

25-49 

50-99 

100 

and 

over 

No in- 
forma- 
tion 

Number of establishments m each class 

30 

14 

10 

7 

2 

4 

73 

Number of establishmentb reporting cases of 
poisoning 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

^ 4 


I 



1 



Out of 23 establishments with 10 or more employees exposed to 
benzol poisoning, 8 were rubber factories, 5 were chemical works, 
4 were paint and varnish makers, 3 were gas plants making benzol 
as a by-product, and 3 were plants of other types. 

It -will be noted that out of 44 estabhsbments with less than 10 
emplovees exposed to benzol poisoning onlv 4 reported having ex- 
perienced cases of poisoning Of 17 firms wnth from 10 to 49 em- 
ployees exposed, 6 had expeiiencecl cases of poisoning, while of the 6 
firms mth inoi’e 50 persons exposed to benzol all but one had 
experienced industrial poisoning by benzol. It is of course possible 
that facilities for the diagnosis of benzol poisoning may influence 
data such as liable i presents, and that full-time pbvsicians in large 
indust?ies may natiuallv be expected to diagno«!e cases of industrial 
poisoning more frequently than persons who are not familiar with 
the symptoms of such conditions. 

Table 2 presents the more important data vuth regard to 33 
individual industries whose reports seemed of special interest for one 
reason or another The table includes (a) all plants reporting eases 
of benzol pois<iniiig, il) all plants reporting the exposure of 10 or 
more emplovees to the possibility of benzol poisoning and (c) ail 
plants reporting the use of 500 or more gfillons of benzol per week. 
The plants are arianged m order accoidiiig to the number of em- 
ployees exposed to benzol sre identified by arbilrarv rev num- 
bers, since the iiirotmaiiou obtained in this study was in many cases 
of a confidential nature 
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Table 2. — Daia with regai d io estahhshmenis where benzol hazard may exist 


Key 

Numboi 


Product 


Gallons 
of benzol 
used per 
week 


Number 

em- 

ployees 

exposed 


Poison- 
ing cases 


General precautionary measuios used 


8 -. 

21 . 

0 . 

Id. 


Bubbei goods 2, 200 

do 

Chemicals 625 

do 


6 ,, 

26. 


27. 

6 -. 

25. 

23. 


17. 

30. 

31. 
38. 

32. 
11 . 


22 . 

34. 

35. 
10 . 
19, 
24. 

36. 

37. 


13. 

12 . 

7,, 


Bubber goods 

Celluloid, leather, 
cloth 

Japanned goods.— 
Gas by-products-. 
Rubber goods 


Chemicals 

do 

Rubber goods 

Gas by-products- - 
Paints and var- 
nishes 

Cans 

Paints, varnishes .- 1 
Gas b^ -products- - 

Rubber goods 

Vegetable oils 

Chemicals 

Pamts, varnish 

Oheimcals 

Can solvents 

Chemicals l 

do j 

Benzol used m ] 
cutting asphalt i 

Chemicals 

Pamts, varnish. -- 
Rubber goods 


100 


60 
500 
7, 500 
8,000 


25 


25 


250 


10,000 

30,000 

750 

700 

3,000 

150 

5 


1,080 

150 

100 

100 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes— - 
Yes 


60 Yes. 
50 Yes. 


35 

32 


30 

25 

25 

25 

25 

20 

20 

18 

15 

13 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

8 

7 

4 

4 


No- 

Yes-. 

No-. 

Yes,. 

No- 

No— 

Yes- 

No-. 

No- 

No— 

No— 

Yes- 

No... 

Yes-, 

Yes., 

No- 

No-, 

No— 

Yes, 

No- 

No- 

No„ 


4 No-. 
3 Yes. 
3 Yes. 


Ventilation 

Do 

Closed containers, ventilation 
Closed apparatus, ventilation, holmctj 
paitial olmimation ol beii/ol 
Ventilation, medical examination 
Local ventilation, medical examination 

Ventilation, 

Closed containers, ventilation. 

Do 

Limiting use of benzol 

Closed containers, ventilation 

Closed containers 
Ventilation, closed containers 

Local ventilation 
Respirators 

Closed containers, ventilation 
Local ventilation, rubbei gloves 
Medical examination, education 
Closed containers, ventilation 
Education 

Closed containers, care in cleaning tanks. 
Ventilation 

Closed containers, ventilation 
Closed containers, low temperatures 

Closed containers 

Change of employment 

Ventilation, limitation of use of benzol 


The result of this preliminary study was to indicate that the m- 
dustnal firms using benzol were generally alive to the dangers in- 
volved and had in most cases taken definite precautions for the pro- 
tection of their employees. N'everthcless out of 23 establishments 
in which 10 or more persons were exposed to benzol, 11, or nearly 
one-half, reported cases of poisoning, while of 6 plants in which 50 
or more employees were exposed, all but 1 reported poisoning. 

During the second year of the investigation many additional 
reports of benzol poisoning were obtained in those plants which were 
studied more intensively, and the net results of the questionnaire 
and the field study are presented in Table 3. 


Table 3 — Deaths and illness due io the me of benzol 'in industry, l9$$-i9$4 


Plant No. 

Accidental 03- 
posure to heavy 
concentralions 

Habitual expo- 
sure to lower 
concentrations 

Plant No 

Accidental ex- 
posure to heavy 
concentrations 

i Habitual oxpo- 
i suro to lower 
concentrations 

Deaths 

Ulneases 

Deaths 

Xllnesses 

Deaths 

Illnesses 

Deaths 

Illnesses 

5 



4 


4S 

2 



\ 

6 ■ 


1 



60 



i 

\ 

7 




1 

59 ^ 




2 

8 




44 

fil -J 




2 

9 

1 




62 





n 




1 

67 

1 


2 

7 

12 




Several 

78.— ■ 




i 





3 

Several. 

78- 



2 

3 





1 

83 




i 



1 


1 

93 




7 


...A.. 



2 

95 




2 

28 - - 




2 






SE7 




2 

Total 

4 

2 

11 

81 
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In the period going back for sereral years prior to 1925 the neces- 
sarity very incomplete data of this survey thus revealed 15 fatahties 
and 83 cases of sickness due to benzol, a record of considerable 
significance It is generally accepted that reports to the various 
State health departments understate the real situation with regard 
to industrial disease, and yet in the State of Ohio 29 compensable 
eases of benzol poisoning occurred during the five-year period ending 
June 30, 1925 (101) During the last year of our work no attempt 
was made at a further canvass of new cases; but at lest seven fatalities 
resulting from benzol poisoning were brought to the attention of 
the committee as occurring during the first nine months of 1925. 

The subsequent portions of this report deal with the committee's 
studies of chronic benzol poisoning in some detail. It may, however, 
be well briefly to describe here some of the acute cases of poisoning, 
which have come directly or indirectly to the attention of the com- 
mittee during the progress of the work 

Plant ISTo 6. A worker operating ti benzol still vas overcome by 
fumes when the distilling process staited loo rapidly and the recti- 
fying chamber ran over. 

Plant 67 An employee working in a trench to repair a leak in a 
pipe containing benzol was overcome by the vapors. He recovered 
in a few minutes and returned to work He collapsed a second time 
and died without regaining consciousness. 

Plant 48. In this plant, benzol was used in a chemical process. 
The iirocess depended on volatilizing the benzol, and leaks have 
frequently occurred The release of vapors due to these leaks 
resulted m the de<tth of two workmen who were attempting to shut 
off the system. Pecently a leak permitted such a great quantity 
of fumes to escape that they traveled around a fire wall, became 
ignited, and burned up the plant Apparently the exhaust ventilat- 
ing ducts which were of fairly large size did not check the fire hazard 
or save the workmen from poisoning in this ease. 

Benzol was used as the solvent in the grease-extraction process at a 
gai^bage-reduciion plant. The tank containing the benzol was sup- 
ported on several masonry siipportmg-walls which, with the tank 
bottom, formed a closed pocket. This tank was found to be lealdng 
and the workman who went under the tank mlo this mclosuro was 
lulled while loolang tor the leak. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Cities ITotify Public of Water Purity. Regulations Promulgated 
by the State Department of Health of Minnesota. Anon. Water 
Worl's Engineering, \ol 79, No. 6, March 15, 1920, pp. 323 324, 
(Abbtract by H B Foote.) 

In this article the regiilatroiis governing the posting of signs noti- 
fying the public of the approval of the public water biijDply ar(^ set 
forth. Fees required for the inspection and analysis of the water 
followed by the approval of the sign posting arc given. These fees 
are annual and arc set at the following figures 

Tee for c ich <?epa- 
lalewatei -supply 


Population of inunicip<ility mvcstigalion 

Under 1,000 - - - $15 00 

1.000 to 5, 000 - 20 00 

5.000 to 20,000 25 00 

20.000 to 100,000 35 00 

Over 100,000 50, 00 


Any extra investigations over the annual one must be paid for at 
the same rate as set forth. 

Two official signs are given; each is 18 by 24 inches and should 
be of metal. The signs must be removed if for any reason the 
municipality fails to comply with the regulations and any recom- 
mendations set forth by the State board of health. It is optional 
with the city whether it shall come under this ruling or not, but no 
city shall post signs unless it has complied with all requirements 
Chlorination of Water and Sewage. Earle B Phelps Journal 
Boston Society of Vivil Engineers, vol. 13, No. 4, April, 1920, pp. 
150-107. (Abstract by E C. Sullivan.) 

This paper discusses chlorination in the light of the developments 
of the past 16 yeais. Inquiry is made into the principle and chemi- 
cal basis of disinfection, the legitimate and proper r61e of elilorina- 
tion in water supply practice, and the accomplishment and possibly 
some of tlio shortcomings of the process itself. It is cbiimated that 
not less than 30,000,000 people m the United vStates, living in some 
3,000 communities, arc to-day supplied with a chlorinated domestic 
water. 

When calcium hypochlorite was first applied to drinking water, 
through fear that the addition of the chemical substance would lead 
to pubVic disapproval the solution of hypochlorite was referred to as 
potential oxygen in an attempt to disguise the true nature of the 
treatment, based upon the theory that chlorine acted solely as an 
oxidizimg agent. Later investigations have shown the oxidation 
theory to be untenable and that in comparison with other oxidizing 
agents the relative <jermicidal power of chlorine is much greater than 
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its relative oxidizing power. The view is now fairly established that 
the germicidal action of chlorine is a specific toxic action similar in 
its general effects to the action of phenol, copper sulphate, and other 
nonoxidizmg germicides. It is pointed out that chlorine is in no 
sense a suitable reagent for oxidation of organic matter in general. 

At the time when clilormation was first introduced it was felt that 
there was grave danger that this nevr process might be too readily 
accepted as a substitute for more thorough measures of water and 
sewage treatment. For once in the history of sanitation there was 
an actual danger that a sanitary achievement of real merit might be 
too readily accepted, for the cheapness and simplicit}’' of the process 
threatened to bring about a condition of unsound practice which 
might discredit the process itself. 

During the past 16 years the process of chlorination has become 
almost universal in water-woiks practice It has not only been 
very generally adopted in the case of slightly polluted waters, but 
has also been used as an adjunct to filtration processes of all sorts 
This development permitted the use of huhei loading factors 
upon filters, and has also, in many erscs, provided a wide margin of 
safety between a hi dlv polluted watei and tlie con-sumei There is 
considerable discussion at the present time of the propriety of the 
use of chlorination alone in the iieatmeni of moderately polluted 
water supplies Oirdoriiiation is an ideal method that provides a 
Wide margin of safety at a low cost when supei mposed as an inde- 
pendent process upon the usual treatment by filtration. However, 
in must cases where fillrat.on is followed by clilormation somewhat 
greater reliance is placed upon the latter. Thus, chlorination be- 
comes part of the major piocess and the margin of safety is narrowed. 
It IS a matter uf judgment just how far the ‘^margin of safety'^ pur- 
pose ot chlorination may safely be encroached upon in order to econo- 
mize in capital and operating expenditures. It is not the matter of 
filtered or unfiltered watens that determines the limits of chlorination, 
hut rather the q^uality of the water with which chlorination must 
deal. Exactly the same conditions prevail in the chlorination of 
raw water or waters not otherwise treated. 

The writer also discusses the general reliabihty of chlorination pro- 
cesses as measuied by the possibihty and effects of meehameal fail- 
ure; the reliability of control methods for regulating the dosage, the 
germicidal efficiency as affected by variable water conditions ; and other 
similar matters. The desirability of duplicate apparatus is pointed 
out. The control of the dosage by the orthotolidine test is discussed. 
In each type and condition of water there is a certain relation be- 
tween chlorine dosage, bacterial efficiency, and residual chlorine after 
a given lapse of time. When the test is “properly standardized for 
a given water it becomes a valuable and almost indispensable guide 
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to propar dosage. The significance of "aftergrowths” is likewise 
touched upon. They should be looked upon with suspicion until 
tlioir status in each case has been more fully determined. 

Tho results of chlorination arc discussed to considerable (>xlent, 
data for a number of cities being cited. The author mentions that 
the gross treatment of statistical data in conijnirative tyjilioicl fever 
rates before and after chlorination has often lead to erroneous con- 
clusions. Suggestions are made for the proper handling of such 
data. 

Tastes and odors are discussed briefly. For jihenol waste.s there 
seems to be no remedy except to keep the offending wastes out of 
the river. Mention is made of a slightly higher rate of dosage to m er- 
come taste and odor troubles resulting from the ehlorination of a 
water supply rich m organic matter 
The chlorination of swimming pools and also of sewage is discussed 
In the usual sewage treatment processes bacterial removal is but 
incidental to the primary purpose of those oxidation processes. 
Clilonnation possesses great merit for efficiency and economy in 
producing a reasonably disinfected effluent. Its use will be more 
frequently employed m tho future as its meriis become hotter under- 
stood and as need for better protection of inland and coastal wafom 
becomes more manifest. Tho specific action of chlorine as a Iomc 
agent in distinction from its action as an oxidizing agent is a general 
principle of chlormation, best illustrated m sewage practice. 

Typhoid Epidemic from Deep Well, Polluted by Surface Seepage, 
R. 0. Heater. Water IForA's Engineering, vol 79, No. 5, March 1, 
1926, p. 272. (Abstract by F. C Dugan ) 

In drilling a well a small slreimi of water was encountered at about 
165 feet, or about one-half the total depth, hub it was not eased ofl". 
Ten yearn afterwards, due to a typhoid outbreak, it was disi*overed 
that water from an abandoned rock (juarry was eviiii'ntly sc'eping 
int.o this small stream. It was cased off and tho water supply has 
not shown any contamination since. 

. Pure Water — Eo Typhoid. Anon. Ohio Iltalih News, Ohio De- 
partment of Health, vol. 2, No. 5, March 1, 1926, pp. 3-4. (Ab- 
stract by Isador W. Mendelsohn.) 

East Liverpool, Ohio, procures its water supply from tho Ohio 
River at a point only 44 miles below Pittsbm'gh. The effect of the 
installation of a modern water-purification plant upon tho typhoid 
incidence in the city is shown in the accompanying table, the factor 
of improvement in quality of milk being also responsible for the 
favorable data. 
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Data on typhoid fever at East Liverpool 



Year 

Popula- 

tion 

Deaths from all 
causes, children 
under 6 \ears 

Deaths 

plioid 

persons 

from ty- 
feo^er, ml 




Total 

Rate 1 

Total 

Ratei 

J916 

20,900 
21,000 
21, 100 
21,200 
21, 300 
21,411 
21,700 

92 

341 

16 

75 8 

lUlfi - 

125 

600 

15 

71 4 

1017 _ 

124 

6S3 

15 

71 1 

1S1R2 

ns 

540 

18 

84.9 

1W193 - _ _ 

93 

437 

7 

32 9 

1920 _ 

96 

451 

10 

45 7 

1021 

97 

447 

12 

55 3 

1fi‘'''2 4 . . 

22,000 

84 

382 

4 i 

ia2 

1923 

22, 300 
22, GOO 
22,900 

87 

390 

1 

4 5 

1924 

49 

! 217 

1 

4.4 


0 

0 






1 Eato per 100,000 

* Water-pjinfication plant first placed in operation in May, 191S 

3 Plane plated m charge of cansulting analyst on p^irt-time basis m May, 1919 

* Plant placed in chaige of present filtration supermtenaent onfuH-time basis in September, 1922 

Determining Ciiemical Dosage for River Water. K. C. Arm- 
strong, assistant cliemist, Metropolitan Utilities District of Omaha, 
Nebr., Water Tlbrts Engineering ^ vol 79, No. 5, March 1, 1926, pp. 
267-268 and 292 (Abstract by P. C. Dugan.) 

Variations in pmnpage and changes in turbidity constitute a prob- 
lem m determining the proper chemical dosage for the sedimentation 
system of the Omaha water supply. A rather unique apparatus for 
determining the amounts of coagulant necessary is described. The 
article shows what can be accomplished m the reduction of chemicals 
by proper laboratory control. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 26, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for meek ended June 26^ 1926^ and corresponding week of 1925. {From the 
Weelly Health Index, July 1, 1996, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
June 26, 1926 week, 1925 

Policies in force 64, 836, 039 60, 370, 192 

Number of death claims 12, 056 11, 123 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9. 7 9. 6 

10222S'‘-^26 3 
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Deaths fiom all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 26 ^ 1926, infant moiiality, annual death rate, and comparison wiih 
corresponding tveek of 1925 {From the Weekly Health Index, July 1, 1026, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Comma ce) 


City 


Total (deities) 

Akron 

Albany ^ 

Atlanta 

White 

Ooioreil 

Baltimore ^ 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham-- 

White 

Colored 

Boston- 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo— 

Cambridge 

Camden-— 

Canton— 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati - 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored — - 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Dnluth - 

El Paso 

Ene 

Pall River * 

PUnt 

Port 'Worth 

'White 

Colored- 

Grand Rapiife 

Houston 

White 

Colored- 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas Cit>, Kans.- 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Log Angelos 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

liowell 

Lynn — 

Memphis III- 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis- 

Nashville 

White 

Colored.- 


Week ended June 
26, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
icspond- 
mg week, 
1925 

Death®' under 1 
seal 

Infant 

moilnhty 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate^ 

Week 
ended 
June 26, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

weik, 

1925 

into, week 
ended 
June 26, 
19203 

6,196 

11 3 

10 7 

3 711 

712 

8 67 

36 



3 

4 

32 

23 

10 1 

li 1 

1 

2 

21 

73 



8 

12 


31 



3 



42 

(^) 


6 



225 

14 6 

10 9 

16 

25 

47 

168 



12 


43 

57 

( 5 ) 


4 


65 

84 

8 

19 8 

11 

12 


37 



4 



47 

(®) 





177 

11 7 

10 6 

20 

29 

73 

31 



5 

1 

85 

140 

13 4 

13 e 

10 

9 

42 

34 

14 5 

9 2 

2 

4 

33 

27 

10 7 

13 4 

2 

4 

34 

18 

8 5 

6 4 

4 

0 

89 

S20 

9 0 

8 8 

5C 

66 

50 

105 

13 3 

11 8 

8 

11 

50 

200 

10 9 

8 7 

28 

18 

73 

54 

0 9 

13 1 

6 

8 

46 

44 

11 6 

12 9 

5 

6 


36 



5 



8 

(S) 


0 



54 

9 9 

14 5 

4 

4 


25 

8 9 

11 8 

2 

4 

33 

269 

10 9 

8 7 

37 

27 

00 

18 

8 3 

10 9 

2 

0 

47 

37 

17 7 

18 4 

13 

10 


22 



3 

7 

57 

28 

11 i 

8 5 

5 

4 

•73 

17 

6 5 

6 8 

1 

5 

17 

30 

9 8 

11 6 

5 

7 


27 



5 



3 

(5j 


0 



30 

10 0 

11 2 

2 

i 5 

29 

57 



7 

7 


31 



6 



26 

S 


1 



64 

9 1 

10.5 

5 

6 

37 

51 



3 


25 

13 



2 


310 

69 

ii 3 

0 i 

9 

10 

04 

25 

11 1 

10 8 

0 

2 

0 

IS 


1 

0 


0 

7 

(*) 


0 


0 

70 

11 0 , 

ii 9 

7 

io 


198 


1 

17 

28 

47 

78 

13 1 

12 6 

14 

2 

jiL 

56 



7 


70 

22 

(*) 


7 


439 

25 



0 

4 

0 

23 

11.6 

6 i 

3 

X 

75 

85 

25 0 

. 23.0 

13 

19 


45 



5 



40 

(*) 


8 



91 

9 2 

94 

11 

7 

51 

78 

94 

8 9 

6 

10 

33 

52 

19 8 

14 9 

6 

5 


32 



2 



20 

( 5 ) 


4 




t Annual rate per 1,000 population 
i year per 1,000 hirths Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births 

s Data for 62 cities 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, June 18, 1926 

« In the cities for which deaths arc shown by color, the colored population m 1920 constituted the follow- 
mg percentage ^ t^^al population Atlanta 31, Baltimore 13, Birmingham 39, Dallas 16, Foi t Worth 
14, Houstm25, Kans^ City, Kans ,X4, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 
38, Richmond 32, and Washmgton, D C , 25 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 26 ^ 1926 , infant moitahtyf annual death late, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926 (From the Weekly Health Index, July 1, 1926 ^ 
issued by the Bweau of the CensuSj Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended June 
26, 1926 

Annual 
dealh 
r \tc per 
1,000 eoi- 
refpond- 
iUg week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
June 26, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
JuiiG 26, 
1926 

1 

' Coire- 
' spondmg 
vveek, 
1925 

New Bedford 

24 



3 

6 

62 

New Ha'ven ' 

34 

9 7 

9 9 

4 

4 

55 

New Orleans ! 

136 

IG 9 

18 4 

16 

18 


White 

81 



9 



Colored 

65 

(«) 



1 


New York 

1,227 

10 8 

10 0 

145 

139 

59 

Bron\ Borough 

1S8 

10 9 

& 3 

15 i 

17 

60 

Brooklyn Boioush 

SSO 

8 8 

' S 8 

46 

40 

47 

ManViUon Borough 

£07 

14 1 

13 I 

b8 

G8 

75 

Queens Borough 

114 

7 8 

G C 

14 

12 

63 

Richmond Borough 

38 

13 9 

15 1 

2 

2 

35 

Newmk, N J 

74 

8 4 

fc 0 

15 

i 6 

72 

Norfolk 

38 

: 11 4 

11 4 

3 


56 

tthite 

16 



0 

1 

0 

Colored 

23 

(f) 


3 


149 

Oakland 

45 

9 0 

11 a 

9 

3 

104 

Oklahoma City 

22 



2 

5 


Omaha 

42 

10 2 

7 n 

2 

S 

21 

Paterson 

33 1 

12 0 

If 7 

2 

7 

35 

Philadelphia 

4£3 1 

11 8 

10 7 

42 

45 

56 

Pittsburgh 

136 i 

11 1 

11 1 

18 

20 

fO 

Portland, Oreg 

56 , 



5 

8 

51 

Providence 

67' 

12 T 

10 1 

7 

i 6 

58 

Richmond 

59 

16 3 

14 0 

9 


113 

"White 

39 1 



4 

i 

78 

Colored 

20 ! 



S 

1 . 

175 

Rochester 

74 

12 0 

10 0 

10 

7 

80 

St Louis 

174 ' 

10 9 

10 8 

l’> 

10 


St Piul 

54 , 

11 4 

1' U 

5 

i 5 

44 

Salt Lake C ity < 

25 1 

9 8 

11 9 

2 

3 

28 

San Antonio 

51 ' 

13 0 

17 i 

15 

23 


San Diepo .. 

23 

10 9 

16 2 

2 

4 

42 

San Francisco 

123 

11 3 

13 7 

8 

5 

48 

Schenectady 

18 

10 1 

19 1 

3 

2 

h7 

Seattle > 

77 



4 

2 

\ 37 

Somerville 

14 

7 3 

11 6 

1 

2 

26- 

SpnngheM, ?I<i£»s 

31 i 

11 1 

10 3 

6 

6 

' 72 

Syracuse 

45 

12 S 

10 3 

5 

4 

63 

Tacoma 

18 

8 9 

S 0 

2 

1 

47 

Toledo 

68 

12 1 

b 7 

9 

4 

87 

Trenton 

29 

12 3 

IS 2 

4 

4 

67 

TJtica., 

39 

19 7 

n 8 

4 

3 

8$ 

Washington, D C 

134 

13 2 

10 5 

11 

15 

63 

V/hitc 

84 



5 


41 

Cohired 

50 1 

C) 


6 


109 

Waterbury 

22 



5 

4 

107 

Wilmington, Del 

23 

1 93 

8 5 

2 

4 

47 

Worcester 

62 

1 14 (1 

14 5 

12 

i 5 

138 

Yonkers 

22 

I 0 0 

7 3 

1 

0 

22 

Youngstown 

25 

1 7 9 

12 7 

4 

4 

51 


For footnotes 4 and 5, see p 1130 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, whoe, and under who. tondilions cases ate occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

TUeso leports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later icturns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended July 3, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 


CeTobrospmal meningitis - l 

Chicken pox - ^ 

Diphthern - — ^ 

Influenza - - 7 

Malaria* - 38 

Measles 35 

Mumps - 

Pellagra 40 

Pneumonia 13 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox * * 46 

Tetanus — l 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 48 

Whooping cough 41 

AKIZOHA 

German measles * 4 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis * 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox - 4 

Diphtheria,,— 2 

Influenza 23 

Malaria.,- * 96 

Measles 23 

Mumps — 13 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 38 

torXet fever * 3 

Ikachoma - 2 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever 27 

Whooj^ng cough-,,— 60 


CVLIFOUNIA 


Cerebiospinal mcnmgitis’ Cases 

Los Angeles I 

Los Angeles County 1 

Pasadena 1 

Stockton 1 

Chicken por 108 

Diphtheria 101 

Influenza 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Glendale 1 

SanFraneioCo 1 

Measles — 276 

Mumps 73 

Pohomjehtis 

Los Angeles 1 

Saciameuto C’ounty 1 

Han Francisco 1 

Scarlet fever * * 70 

SmaUpox.— 6 

TubcrcuMs 189 

Typhoid fever — — — — U 

Whooping cough * 

COtpBADO 

Chicken pox, — * 36 

Diphtheria— 6 

German measles 2 

Influenza 6 

Malaria, 1 

Measles 62 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 7 

Tubeiculosis 67 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough * 42 
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CONNECTICUT 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 35 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles 12 

Influenza 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles 153 

Mumps 5 

Pneumoma (broncho) - 22 

Pneumoma (lobar) - 16 

Scarlet fever 46 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 26 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whoopmg cough 17 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria 2 

Malaria - - 2 

Measles - 11 

Tuberculosis - 5 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORID i 

Chicken po\ - 8 

Diphtheria — 8 

German measles 1 

Malaria 7 

Measles - 13 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia - 2 

Scarlet fever - - 4 

Smallpox - 21 

Tetanus - 1 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid lever 23 

Whooping cough 12 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox - 4 

Conjunctix itis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria - - 4 

Dysenteiy 9 

Influenza 1 

Malaria — 20 

Measles... 75 

Mumps 3 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 4 

Septic SOI 6 throat 1 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis 28 

Typhoid fever 19 

Typhus fever 3 

Whoopmg cough 5 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox 12 

Measles 4 

Mumps 2 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox - 4 

Whooping cough 5 


ILLINOIS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis Cases 

Bond County 1 

Bureau County. 1 

Saline County 1 

Chicken pox 178 

Diphtheria 43 

Influenza 40 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Cook County 1 

Du Page County 1 

Measles 679 

Mumps 45 

Pneumoma 147 

Scarlet fever. 142 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis.. 244 

Typhoid fever 17 

W^hooping cough- 173 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 7 

Measles 230 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fexer 49 

Smallpox 46 

Tiachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whoopmg cough 75 

IOWA 

Ceiebrospmal meningitis... 1 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles., 4 

Measles 44 

Mumps.. 3 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox...... 12 

Tuberculosis ... 12 

Typhoid fever 2 

■Whoopmg cough 13 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Kansas City 1 

Norwich 1 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 14 

German measles 2 

Influenza 2 

Malaria 1 

Measles 98 

Mumps 8 

Pneumoma 24 

Poliomyelitis 

Cheney 1 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 78 

Typhoid fever U 

Whoopmg cough 165 
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LOtTISIJLNA 

Cases 


BiphLhoria 11 

Lethargic eucephaht is 3 

Mahiia 38 

l^ellagia 11 

Pneuuioma 8 

Seal let fever 7 

SnuilIiKjjL. 10 

Tubcuulosis 33 

Typhoid fever 22 

\\ hooping cough 14 


JKTeask'S 420 

Pneumonia 3i 

Scarlet fever 186 

SniallpoA r> 

Tuberculosis 286 

Typhoid fevor 3 

Whooping cough 116 


MINNESOTA 


MAINE 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken iKir: 1 

G Cl man measles 11 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 120 

Mumps - 10 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia — 5 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tubeieuloais 13 

Typhoid fever,., 2 

W hooping cough 34 


Gercbrespmal meningitis l 

Chit ken pox,,, 80 

Diphtheria 32 

Influenza 2 

Measles 109 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever - 115 

Smallpox 1 

Tubciculosjs 73 

Typhoid foccr 6 

■Whooping cough 33 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 10 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 37 


MABYLAND 1 


Chicken pox. 43 

Diphthena 17 

Dysentery 4 

German measles 2 

Influenza 12 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 123 

Mumps 37 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia Call forms) 29 

Bcarlet fever. 30 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 75 

Typhoid fever. 15 

Whooping cough 60 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox 101 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) - 10 

Diphthena 47 

German measles 89 

Influenza 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 417 

Mumps 97 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 25 

Pneumonia (lobar) 56 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Bcarlet fever 241 

Septic sore throat, 1 

Tetanus,, 1 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 166 

Typhoid fever 3 

cough 12C 


MKSOUEI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City and St Louis) 


Chicken pox 7 

Diphthena 3 

Influenza— - 1 

Measles 63 

Mumps 1 

Eabics m am mals - 3 

Scailet fever 12 

Smallpox - 1 

Tniehoraa 4 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fovei 6 

Whooping cough 14 

MONTANA 

Cercbroftpinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pov.. 7 

Bipllihoria 5 

German meiislcs — « 2 

Measles 44 

Mumps 6 

PoHoniyolitis— * I 

Bocky Mountain spotted fover—Bock Springs I 

Scarlet fever 2$ 

Smallpox, - 7 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever, 2 

Whooping cough X 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 33 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox * 30 

Tuberculosis 6 

Whooping cough 36 


^Ided Eriday. 
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NEW JEESEY 

CbiCken pox 

Biphthena 

Infliienza 

Measles 

Pneuiaonia 

Scarlet fevei - 

Smallpox, 

Trachoma 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheiia,,. 

Malaria, 

Measles 

Mumps 

Babies in animals 

Scarlet fever., 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whoopmg cough 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis... 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Typhcad fever... 

Vincent’s angina 

Whooping cough 

NOEYH CAROUNA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German meades 

Meades — 

Poliomyditis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox - 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

OKLAHOMA 


Cases 

109 

83 

2 

389 

48 

146 

3 
1 

15 

73 

4 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 

18 

6 

13 


1 

168 

69 

222 

4 

4 

1,597 

106 

1 

152 

6 

119 

1 

6 

1 

8 

10 

279 


57 

16 

53 

350 

5 

9 

39 

39 

355 


(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pittsburg. 1 

Chicken pox., — - 6 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza — - 10 

Matea-, — 62 

Measles 35 

Mumps-.. 6 


o EL AHO M A— continued 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia, 

Poliomyelitis— Atoka 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typnoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

OREGON 

Chicken pov 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measly 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia 

fiocky Mountain spotted fever 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Lane County 

Portland 

Scattenng 

Tubeicolosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Lebanon. . 

Chicken po\ 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 

Pneumoma 

Poliomj^elitis— Morgan Towmship. . . 

Babies 

Scailet fever...... 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever— 

Smallpox.. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza 

Melana 

Meades. — 

Mumps-.-..— 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia, * — .. 


Cases 

19 

7 
1 
S 

8 
58 

20 


24 

17 

6 

64 

10 

3 

1 

19 

1 

16 

24 

14 

16 

6 

29 


1 

275 

128 

36 

1,567 

59 

1 

20 

1 

1 

341 

6 

91 

22 

429 

8 

7 

19 
5 
1 

35 

2 

2 

2 

20 


’ 5 

3 

4 

5 

42 

114 

3 

1 

ir 

8 
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TUNNESsiiiK-— continued 

Cafaes 


Scnrlotfovci — .-w-. 9 

Smallpox 

Hancock County 8 

ScaltormB 13 

Tiachomn..- 2 

Tuberculosis 51 

Typhoid fCTcr 59 

Whooping cough 48 

TEXAS 

Cliicken pos 20 

Dengue - 4 

Diphtheria $ 

Dysentery 3 

Influenza - 7 

Measles 5 

Mumps - 29 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 6 

Pneumonia - 4 

Poliomyelitis 5 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 38 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 28 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough- , - 96 

UTAH 

Ohickon pox 38 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles 1 

Measles - 22 

Mumps - - 11 

Pneumonia - 5 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis — — 1 

Whooping cough - 124 

VEIiMONT 

Chicken pox 7 

Measles 24 

Mumps 23 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Whooping cough 12 

vmmNiA 

Poliomyehtis-*Wyth© County - 1 

Smallpox— Scott County 1 

mSHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Seattle 1 

Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria 6 

German meases — 10 


y^AsniNGTON— continued 

Cases 


Measles 94 

Mumps 21 

Scailct fever 24 

Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid foi^er 4 

Whooping cough 18 

WEST VIBGINU 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 1 

Measles - 299 

Pellagra 1 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis - 20 

Typhoid fe\er 2 

W'hooping cough - 33 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee, 

Chicken pox 48 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles - 170 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia - 10 

Scarlet fever - — 12 

Tuberculosis - 10 

Whooping cough 43 

Scattering, 

Ceiobrospmal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheiia 17 

German mccsles 43 

Influenza 8 

Measles 858 

Mumps 62 

Pnoumonm - J3 

Scarlet fever 54 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 23 

Whooping cough ,, 97 

WYDMING 

Ool cbrospinal meningitis— Sliendan County- I 

Chicken pox 3 

Biphthena,, * t 

Qcj'man measles-- 8 

Measles - . - — 5 

Eocky Mountain spotted f 0 voiw,Natrona 

County - 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpex — — 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough- - - 6 


Report for wool: emded Juno 26, J.926 


NORTH DAHOTA 

Oases 


Chicken pox 1 

German meastes- - — — — 8 

Mea^. 11 

Mumps'—., — — — — — — — 5 


NORTH DAKOTA— continued 

Oases 


Scarlet fever. — - 31 

Smallpox — ^ 1 

Whooping cough.,-, 9 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The foUowmg smniaary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received daring the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

Polio- 

mve- 

htis 

Scarlet 

fetor 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, 19SS 











PATfnsylvftnia _ ^ 

7 

716 


5 

14,943 


8 

2,464 

4 

167 

May, im 









Alabama 

4 

56 I 

185 

126 

l,7fj7 

106 

5 

51 

186 

46 

Tlftrawfjrp. , , „ , 1 


10 


1 

194 


0 

37 

0 

0 

Trtahn 

6 j 

24 

0 

C 

60 

0 

1 

68 ! 

48 ^ 

S 

Kansas 

0 

37 

66 

1 

2,527 

1 

1 ^ 

214 

77 

10 

Massachusetts 

8 1 

205 

74 • 

0 

3,187 

0 

4 I 

956 

0 

30 

New York * 

24 

940 

514 

12 

13,794 


7 1 

1, 933 

9 

83 

Oregon.. 

14 i 

73 

99 


407 


0 

238 

107 

16 

Khode Island 

0 1 

30 

0 


474 


0 

35 

0 

2 

South Carolina 

0 

79 

1,627 

8^ 

237 

534 

4 

62 

SO 

99 

South Daknlft 

0 

19 

6 


283 


2 

417 

11 

0 

Virginia 

4 

69 

1,315 i 

125 

3,328 

§8 

3 

206 

69 

35 

Washington 

27 

85 

28 


292 


0 

289 

i 

143 

24 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Thphtherm — For the week ended June 19, 1926, 36 States reported 
871 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended June 20, 1925, the same 
States reported 972 cases of this disease. One hundred cities, situated 
in all parts of the country and having an aggregate population of 
more than 30,300,000, reported 656 cases of diphtheria for the week 
ended June 19, 1926 Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 651 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
784 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of 
the last nme years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thnty-three States reported 10,314 cases of measi^ 
for the week ended June 19, 1926, and 4,183 cases of this dsease for 
the week ended Jane 20, 1926. One hundred caties reported 4,257 
cases of measles for the week this year and 2,390 cases last year. 

Pdiomyelitis . — The health-officers of 36 States reported 19 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended June 19, 1926. The same States 
reported 44 cases for the week ended June 20, 1925, 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — ^this year, 2,434 cases; last year, 1,639 cases; 
100 cities — tins year, 1,356 cases, last year, 910 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 672 cases. 

SmaUfox . — ^For the week ended June 19, 1926, 36 States reported 
S46 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corr«ponding week they 
reported 603 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows . 1926, 65 cases; 1925, 193 cas^; estimated expectancy, 
92 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported hy these ohies for 
the week this year. 
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Typhoid fever — Three liundrod and thirty-six cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended June 19, 1926, by 35 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 597 cases 
of this disease. One hundred cities reported 65 oases of typhoid 
fever for the week this yeai' and 123 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 90 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of more than 
29,700,000, as follows: 1926, 538 deaths, 1925, 472. 

City reports for week ended June 19, 1926 

The “estimated oxppctiucv” given foi diphtheru, poliomyelitis, scnlet fever, smillpov, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from pie\ lous occuircnce how mans cases of the (list »se under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a ceitain week m the 'ibsence of tpidemics It is based on 
repoLts to the Pubhu lit alth Ser\ ice during the past nine yctvrs It is in most instanc es the niedi in number 
ot cases reported in the corresponding week of the piccedmg senis "When the leports include several 
epidemics or when for othei reisons the median is unsatisfactoij, the epidemic periods <ue excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reporte<i for the week during nonepidemic yeais 
If reports have not been received for the full nine yeirs, data me used for as manj years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy the flgiues are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usuil trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data weie not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

Poitland 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Vermont 

Baire 

Bmlington 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fiill Kiver 

Spnngffeld 

Worcester 

Bhode Island 
Pawtucket- 

Providence 

Connecticut 

Bndgeport 

Hartford-, — 

New Haven — 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo— 

New York 

Bochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey. 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Peaonsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Heading™, 


Populalion 

Julvi, 

1925, 

estimated 

i 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

10 

poited 

Mumps, 

cases 

ro- 

1 poiced 

Pneu- 

monia, 

dc<iths 

re- 

poited 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

10- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Deitl s 

r - 

poited 

75,333 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

8 

22 546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 

2 

83, 097 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

! 18 

0 

1 

29,723 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

10, OOS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24, Oby 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

779, 620 

32 

48 

2t 

0 

1 

93 

72 

9 

12 \ 993 

X 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

142,005 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

100,757 

8 

5 

& 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

69,760 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

267,918 

! 0 

t 6 

1 

0 

1 

25 

0 

4 

0) 

1 7 

4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

160,197 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

178,927 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

46 

2 

3 

638,016 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

17 

8 

14 

5,873,356 

152 

^9 

142 

30 

11 

269 

71 

114 

316,786 

4 

8 

12 

0 

3 

35 

1 

6 

182,003 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

336 

14 

4 

128, 642 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

15 

ll 

1 

452,513 

37 

12 

7 

0 

0 

65 

17 

6 

132,020 1 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

21 

2 

4 

1,979,364 ■ 

79 

5$ 

73 


3 

181 

8 

27 

631,563 i 

42 

1$ 

A 


2 

208 

5 

16 

112,707 

U 

3 

8 


0 

28, 

0 

0 


made. 
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City reports for week ended June 19^ 1928 — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles 

cases 

le- 

ported 


Po'Dulation 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

409,333 

6 

7 

10 

0 

0 

163 

9 

936,485 

44 

If 

34 

1 

0 

21 

3 

279,836 

9 

2 

13 

0 

1 

37^ 

0 

287,380 

44 

5 

4 

0 

2 

1T9*' 

0 

97,846 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

41 

e 

358,819 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

2 

80,091 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

71,071 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2,995,239 

174 

78 

52 

5 

1 

2S6 

13 

81,564 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

i 

63, 923 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1,245,824 

87 

35 

74 

0 

3 

46 


130,316 

4 

2 

0 

6 

0 

94 

6 

153.698 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

69 

0 

50,891 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

117 

0 

46,385 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

609.192 

107 

11 

6 

6 

0 

303 

25 

67, 707 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

221 

2 

39, 671 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

110,602 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

52 

1 

425,435 

71 

12 

25 

0 

0 

22 

0 

246,001 

IS 

13 

7 

0 

0 

242 

2 

52, 469 

0 

I 

0 

0 


3 

0 

141, 441 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 

I 76,411 

, 36, 771 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


45 I 

0 

367,481 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

13 i 

P 

78,342 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

4 

0 

821,543 

7 

31 

46 

8 

0 

210 

4 

26,403 
14, 811 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1' 

15,036 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

1 : 

30, 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-- 

6 

0 

211,768 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

30 

I 

65,411 

s 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

88,367 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

G 

122,0^ 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

796,296 

53 

16 

10 

3 

0 

20 

77 

33, 741 

0 

0 

0 

P 

0 

1 

0 

12,035 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

497,906 

30 396 

16 

6 

1 

8 

0 

0 

101 

0 

(1) 

S 

0 


2 

0 

10 

6:' 

186, 4CB 

3 

1 

5 

0 

1 

123 

4 ^ 

SS,208 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

W 

6 

49,019 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

0 

- 0)3,485 

G 

0 

0 

G 

0 

6 

0 

56,208 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

30.371 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

37,061 

$ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

60,031 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

44 

3 


Division, State, and 
dty 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

CleTcland 

Cohambus 

Toledo 

In(^Hna 

-TortWayne 

Indianapolis 

Souin Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Peona, 

Springfield 

Micnigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin 


Madison 

Milwaukee,. 
Racine 


•WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 
Duluth, 

Minneapolis 

St Paul 

loiva 

Davenport 

Des Moines,, 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missoiin 

Kansas City 

St Joseph 

St Douis 

North Dakota 

Fargo - 

Grand Forks. 
Swth Dakota 
Aberdeen 


Sioux Falls,,, 
Nebraska: 

Omaha 


Topeka,,. 

Widhita,. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maware. 

Wilmington 

Maryland. 

Baltamore— 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District oi Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Rmdimond 

Roanoke,,,..,.,. 
West Virgmiau 

Charleston 

Huntington- 

Wheeling 

North Oai^iina* 

Ral€Sgh 

Wiimmgton 

Wmaton-Salem— . 

2 No estimate made. 


7 

14 


2 

8 

0 

1 

38 

1 

1 

18 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

1 


5 

10 

7 


If 

0 

f 

11 
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City reports for week ended June 19, 1926 — Continued 





Diphthi'na 

Influenza 






Chick- 
on pox, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Oases, 

j 



Mumps, 

cas(‘ij 

city 

l‘)25, 


OStl- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


10- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- ! 
ported 

rc- 

poited 

re- 

ported 

ported 

poited 

re- 

ported 




aney 







SOUTH ATLANTIC— con 










South Oarolma 










Charleston 

73,125 

41,226 

27,311 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

X 

0 

1 

Columbia 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Giecnville 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Georgia • 









Atlanta 

(0 

10,809 

93,134 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

43 

0 

9 

Brunjvvrick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

* 0 

Savannah 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Florida 









Miami - 

09,754 

94,743 

0 


0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

6 

Tampa 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky 










Covington. . 

68.309 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

LouiST^e ^ - 

305,935 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

4 

Tennessee. 







Memphis — 

174, 033 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

49 

3 

4 

Nashville ------ 

i30;220 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

Alabama 








Birmingham - - - 

205,670 
66, 955 
46,481 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

63 

1 

8 

Mobile-- ----- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

•WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 







i 



Fort Smith . _ 

31,648 

74,216 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Louisiana 








Now Oilcans 

414,493 

57,857 

(0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

4 

2 

0 

7 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 


0 

1 

Texas 










Tiallfl-’’ - - - 

194,450 

48,375 

164,954 

198,069 

11 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston..- - 

0 

1 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Ant.omo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

5 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana* 










Billings - 

17, 971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Gr<‘at P'alls 

29,883 

12,037 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

23 

0 


Helena.-- - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

1 

Missoula--— 

12,068 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Idaho 









23,042 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 


Colorado 








Denver------ 

280,911 

43,787 

28 

10 

6 

0 


12 

2 

6 

Pueblo.-.— 

10 , 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

' 2 

New Mexico , 




Albn<iUfirque.^ „ . 

21,000 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Anxona 








PVitr>ftniv _ __ 

38,669 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

mah 








Salt Lake City 

Nevada 

130, 948 

6 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

•R-ATiq , r 

12,666 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Q 

0 

EACIPIC 









Washington 










Seattle 

<0 

18 

4 

0 

0 


28 

27 


CD 

1 

108,897 

28 

2 

2 

0 


44 

0 


T^oma 

104,455 

2 


0 


i 

Oregon 

■portlaind _ . ^ ^ , 

282,383 * 

7 

4 

6 


1 

36 

5 

7 

OalHornia 








Iios Angeles 

(0 

72,260 1 
657,630 

31 

35 

20 

3 

1 

U 

2 

126 

12 

2 

6 

9 

Sacramento- - 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

j 

San Francisco 

13 

18 

6 

0 

0 

9 








made. 
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City reports for week ended June 19j 1926 — Continued 


July 0, 1926 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pivision, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported ' 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported. 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

S’S, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 1 
esti- j 
mated 1 
expect-! 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

1 

Deatns 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Marne 












Portland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

30 

New Hamp’shire 












r oncord 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchester--- 

0 

2 

" 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

, Nashua 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Vermont 












Barre - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington-,-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Massachusetts 












Boston 

34 

51 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

5 

0 

40 

176 

Pall Biver 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Springfield 

4 

8j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

Worcester 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6S 

BhodP Island 












Pawtucket 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

ProMdence 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

62 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

3 

23 

Hartford 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

New Haven... 

2 

5 

! ^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

11 

32 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 











i 

Buffalo 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

25 

129 

New York 

130 

233 

0 

0 

0 

1132 

14 

15 

1 

66 

1,278 

Rochester 

WO 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

59 

Syracuse 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

27 

36 

New Jersey 












Camden 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 i 

18 

Newark 

13 

39 

0 

0 

0 i 

7 

0 

1 

1 

19! 

80 

Trenton,- 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

29 

Pennsylvania 












Philadelphia, - 

54 

101 

0 

0 

0 i 

38 

5 

2 

0 

55 

432 

Pittsburgh 

19 

35 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

111 

m 

Beading 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

30 

east north 

CENTRAL ' 

Ohio 


i 










Cmcmnati 

6 

13 

2 

3 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

11 

128 

Cleveland 

16 

61 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

m 

197 

Golurabus 

4 

20 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

m 

m 

Toledo 

9 

10 

1 

0 

0 

4 

' 1 

1 

0 

42 

67 

Indiana' 












Port Wayne -,- 

1 

8 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

27 

Indianapol^S— 

7 

12 

6 

9 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

27 

107 

South Bend.,. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

Terre Haute., _ 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Hhnois, 












Chicago,,, 

72 

110 

2 

1 

0 

62 

3 

2 

1 

50 

683 

Peoria 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

13 

SprmgMd 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

13 

Michigan 











306 

Detroit 

49 

112 

5 

0 

0 

25 

3 

0 

0 

56 

Plmt... 

3 

16 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

IS 

Grand Rapids, 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

27 

Wisconsin 












Kenosha 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Madison 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 


Milwaukee^ 

18 

15 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

44 

118 

Racine 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

16 

Superior 

* Pulmofnary tub< 

2 

srculosi 

2 

sonly 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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Citi/ reports for week ended June 19 ^ 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ports! 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cjsos, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

n- 

ported 

Cases, 

esli- 1 Cases 
mated rc- 
expect- ported 
ancy j 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth 

3 

14 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32 

Minneapolis.-- 

20 

G1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

101 

St Paul 

13 

38 

3 

0 

! 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

t 20 

54 

Iowa 












Davenport 

0 

0 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Dos Moinos 

3 

3 

3 

0 



0 

0 




Sioux City 

1 

9 

2 

3 



0 

0 


3 


Waterloo r 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


8 


Missouri 












Kansas City.,. 

4 

9 

3 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

85 

St Joseph 

0 

0 

i ^ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

St Loms 

18 

63 

2 

0 

0 

13 

3 

4 

0 

48 

185 

North Dakota 












Fargo - 

0 

; 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Giaind Forks,- 

0 


1 




0 





South Dakota 












AbertlpPin 

1 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 


12 


Sioux Palls,.— 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

Nebraska 


1 










Omaha 

3 

39 

4 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

42 

Kansas 












Topeka 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

7 

Wiehita__ 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

22 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmmgton.— 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

16 

36 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

1 

0 

56 

192 

Cumberland 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

District of Col 












Washington, -. 

11 

16 

0 

2 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

39 

143 

Virgmia 












Lynchburg--— 

0 


0 




0 





Norfolk . 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

6 

1 

0 

n 

0 

23 


Kichmond 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Koanoke 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

West Viiginia. 












' Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Huntington--. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wheeling- 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

North Carolina 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

13 

Wilmmgton- . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

11 

Wmston-Salom 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

15 

South Carolina 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

26 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

10 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

3 

2 

5 

3 

0 

6 

2 

4 

0 

4 

83 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Florida 












Miami. __ , , - , 


1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7 

37 

Tampa 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky 












Covmgton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

IiOuisviUe 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

2 

0 

2 

72 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

3 

04 

Nashville 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

38 

Alabama 












Birmingham , , 

1 

j 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

18 

59 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

24 


0 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 1 

2 i 
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ZullS^ 9, 192e 


€^ty reporh for week ended June 119 ^ 19 t 6 — Oontmtied 


Bn'ision, -State, 
and city 


mated 

[expect-! 

aney 


Scarlet fever 


Cases 

re' 


Smallpox 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 


ported expect- 
ancy 


Cases 

re- 


)X 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

le- 

poi ted 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 



1 

0 


6 


0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Q 


0 

12 

4 

4 

2 

14 

130 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

« 

20 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

25 

0 

1 

2 

Q 

0 

18 

48 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

© 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

10 

- 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 


0 

0 

0 

10 

60 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

M 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

55 

33 

0 

o| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



1 

0 


12 


,, 


0 

0 


10 



1 

0 


0 


16 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

» 74 

0 

16 

2 

1 

0 

10 ^ 

132 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 


JO 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

4 ^ 

160 


WEST sotnaa 
ceKteal 

Arfeansas 

Fort Smith | 

Little Eoek>- 
Louisiana 

New Orleans.. 

Shreveport 

C^lahoma 
. " OklsOiomaCirfiy 
Texas 

Dallas 

Galveston,. 

Houston 

San Antonio.-.j 

MOxrsTaiN 

Slontana 

Billings.. 

Great Falls... 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise. 

Colorado 

Denver ... 

Pueblo 

Hew Mexico 

Albuquerque..] 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Utah 

Salt Lake City 
Kevada 

Beno— 


PACIFIC 

Washington 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland 

Califom® 

Los Angeles... 

Sacramento j 

San F^ranciseo. 


22 


Division, State, smd city 


Cerebrosptaal 

meningitis 


Cases 


Deaths 


Lethargic 

encephalitis 


Deaths 


Pellagra 


Cases 


Deaths 


’Poliomyelitis fmfan- 
trle paralysis) 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Deaths 


NEW ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

Hartford 


MEDDLE ATLANXte 


hsFew York. 

New York^. 
Bochester--. 
New Jersey: 
Camden..... 
Newark... .. 


1 Typhus fever, 1 case m New York City. 
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City reports for week ended June 19 ^ 1926 — Continued 



Cerebiospiral 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cates 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

nnhimhns 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

Chicag 

• 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan 

Doi.roit. _ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

M ilwaukee * 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 


4 

TSrEST NORTH CENTRAL 







Minnesota 

IMinneapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St Paul 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland 

* Baltimore — — - 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District oC Columbia 

Washington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

Norfnlk__ ^ , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ 0 

0 

0 

West Virginia* 

liriTitington- ^ ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3Sforth Carolma 

Baleigh — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ftouth Carolina’ 

Chnrloston 2_ __ ^ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

Atl«nifl.* . ... ^ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savfinnfth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

Tampa----—-— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Alabama 

Birmingham 

Mobile — — 

0 

0 

0 ! 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 

liittlf* nnolr . __ - . _ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Orleans - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

■fJonstnYi. - , 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 

Ornat Ffllk ^ _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mj«<!nnla, - - , „ -1 n r 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque - — — — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington’ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-T- -m- - T — 

Oregon 

Pnrtlf|T^<? ^ . __ _ _ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oalifomia* ) ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

jRifiTi - T r- - -- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 












2 eases ^ Charlestou, 8 O. 





3.451 


July 0, 1920 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-w'eek period ended June 19, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 20, 1925. The population figures 
used in computing the rates arc approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 m 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 m 1926 The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,750,- 
000 m 1926. The number of cities included in each group and the 
- estimated aggregate populations are shown m a separate table below 

^Summary oj weekly reports fi om cities. May 16 to June 19, 1938 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared mth rates for the corresponding penod of 1935 ‘ 
diphtheria, case E.ATES 


Week ended 



May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22, 

1 1926 

May 

30, 

1925 

May 

29, 

1926 1 

June 

6, 

1925 

June 

5, 

1926 

1 June 

1 13, 

, 1925 

June 

12, 

1926 

June 

20, 

1925 

June 

19, 

1926 

103 cities 

118 

a 117 

3 144 

2 122 

U52 

*117 

lib 

5 138 

1 

114 

«113 

New England 

122 

7S 

no 

i SO 

125 

78 

91 

69 1 

93 

78 

Middle Atlantic 

202 

138 

210 

145 

245 

134 

1 155 

: 155 

166 

124 

East North Central 

101 

117 

100 

lOS 

92 

119 

i 89 

3 147 1 

86 

131 

West North Cential 

243 i 

2 145 

187 

*163 

183 

"207 

; 141 

8 289 

129 

*167 

South Atlantic 

83 

71 

3 72 

96 

*88 

47 

1 54 

60 

48 

10 66 

JEast South Central 

37 i 

36 

11 ! 

42 

11 

16 

11 

26 

5 ! 

16 

West South Central 

40 

47 

62 i 

65 

40 

66 

1 66 

47 

70 

43 

Mountain I 

129 

127 

139 1 

127 

74 

109 

j 176 i 

127 

185 : 

146 

Pacific 

157 

164 

160 

159 

138 

132 

157 ’ 

159 

108 

«94 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 Cities 

579 

n,434 

*569 

*1,283 

<594 

*1,014 

558 

»864 

416 

«372 

New England 

3,014 

1,075 

836 

1,064 

841 

728 

860 

7 662 

611 

494 

Middle Atlantic 

615 

1, 133 

701 

956 

771 

751 

724 

797 

542 

585 

East North C-entral 

888 

1,372 

839 

1,252 

825 

1.103 

779 

«988 

i 547 

943 

West North Central 

233 

M,437 

137 

*3,061 

111 

*2,209 

131 

« 1,552 

84 

*1,260 

South Atlantic 

309 

1,659 

*242 

1,542 

<393 

1. 213 

280 

1,103 

! 330 

<0 788 

East South Central 

310 

2,999 

200 

2^376 

121 

1, 660 

194 

1,390 

1 105 

695 

West South Central 

22 

142 

13 

112 

22 

86 

13 

125 

t 18 

- 77 

Mountain — 

176 

1,384 

240 

1,302 

37 

1,247 

92 

919 

1 74 

701 

Pacific 

124 

693 

157 

803 

157 

C96 

83 

593 

! 

n602 


SCARLET FEVER CASE R\TES 


toa mt.ies , , - 

297 

*309 

*267 

*274 

<266 

*231 

170 

9 m 

159 

6 233 


New Englimd... 

338 

288 

204 

258 

216 i 

248 

1 173 

7 256 

137 


Middle Atlatifnr! .. 

264 

256 

270 

212 

202 1 

209 


195 

144 

221 

Enst. North CentraL 

388 

341 

321 

339 

293 1 

247 

198 

^332 

202 

340 

WestNort-h Ce^ftrai 

539 

*721 

514 

*695 

4b6 i 

* 416 

' 315 

*073 

317 

*480 

Snpth 4tiantif» _ ^ 

13S 

195 

*115 

160 

< 125 1 

190 

58 

160 

58 

<0 13L 

East South Central 

226 

176 

168 

171 

no ! 

195 

‘ 147 I 

7S 

147 I 

47 

"West South Oentral .. . ! 

44 

172 

62 

116 

84 i 

163 

^ 44 1 

86 

35 

69 

Mountain _ 

1 311 

173 

398 

100 

324 * 

218 

268 * 

118 

139 ' 

127 

Pacific 

155 

291 

133 

181 

i«; 

170 

1 155 

237 

no 

11220 


1 The figures gi\en tn this table aie rates pei 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported Populations used aie estimated as ot July 1, 1025 and 1926, resj>ectivelv 

2 Grand Folks, N Dak , not included 
s Charleston, W, Va , not included 

* Wilmington, N C , not included 

s Barre, Vt , Madison, , St Paul, Alxnn , Kansas City, Mo , Fargo, N Dak , and Grand Forks, 
N Dak , not included 

fl Grand Folks, N Dak», Lynchbuig, Va and Tacoma, Wash , not included 
? Barre, Vt , not included 
8 Madison, Wis , not mcludod 

8 St. Paul, Minn , Kansas City, Mo , Fargo, N Dak , and Grand Forks, N Dak , not included 
18 Lynchburg, Va , not included 
Tacoma, Wash , not included 

102228*'— 26 
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Nummary of weekly reports from ciheSy May 16 to June 19 ^ 1926 — Armml rates per 
lOOfiOO population — Compared with rates for the con responding penod of 1925 — 
Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE KATES 


Work ondcfi 



May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22, 

1926 

May 

30, 

1925 

May 

29, 

1920 

June 

6, 

1925 

June 

5, 

1926 

June 

J3. 

3925 

Tune 

12, 

1920 

June 

20, 

1925 

June 

19. 

1926 

103 cities 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

W'ost North Central 

South Atlantic. . 

East South Cential 

W cst South Central 

hrountain 

Pacific 

58 

3 18 

3 47 

2 19 

<45 

2 15 

JO 

*17 

35 1 

6 11 

i 

u'^0 

.9 

*20 

27 

U20 

0 

2 

C6 

66 

61 

404 

123 

28 

177 

0 

0 

18 

*28 

24 

62 

95 

18 

51 

0 

2 

54 

68 

3 10 1 
389 , 
53 
65 
160 

0 

1 

13 

244 

28 

02 

99 

36 

32 

0 

4 

61 

92 

<37 

105 

31 

37 

182 

0 

0 

9 

*40 

34 

83 

43 

27 

24 

0 

2 

40 

50 

21 

273 

4 

28 

141 

70 

0 

8 12 
«34 
3i 

538m 

34 

46 

54 

0' 

18 

146 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE BATES 


303 Cities 

18 

*11 

3 15 

*10 

<24 

29 

27 

*12 

21 

611 

Now England 

24 

9 

17 

7 

29 

0 

24 

7 17 

19 

19 

Middle Atlantic 

19 

7 

9 

5 

20 

9 

17 

6 

a 

9 

East North Central — _ 

5 

5 

7 

9 

9 

5 

9 

84 

6 

4 

West North Central 

4 

*8 

10 

*4 

8 

28 

24 

«6 

12 

*10 

South Atlantic. 

36 

32 

339 

26 

<39 

32 

61 

26 

46 

16 25 

East South Central 

68 

10 

47 

31 

37 

10 

no 

57 

74 ' 

21 

West South Central. 

62 

26 

62 

13 

84 ! 

9 

110 

52 

123 

30 

Mountain 

18 

9 

9 

0 

74 1 

9 

46 

9 

37 

0 

Pacific. _ - - _ 

6 

19 

8 

11 

8 

8 

14 

13 

6 

119 


HSfPLUENZA DEATH RATES 


fifi mtips , , 

14 

15 

>12 

12 

*10 

8 

7 

» 10 

6 

107 


New England 

5 

12 

7 

9 

2 

2 

5 

7X2 

2 

9 

Middle Atlantic. 

n 

16 

9 

11 

11 

6 

6 

9 

4 

9 

East North Central 

11 

18 

13 

11 

10 

8 

6 

810 

7 

3 

West North Central 

17 

S 

17 

13 

4 

8 

8 

133 

6 

4 

South Atlantic. 

6 

11 

*12 

11 

<6 

8 

4 

6 


104 

East South Central 

79 

3b 

37 

2 b 

47 

36 

1C 

36 

32 

“KS 

W cst South Central 

19 

24 

29 1 

9 

5 

34 

19 

19 

10 

24 

Mountain 

18 

0 

0 

9 

28 

18 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Pacific 

22 

4 

7 

11 

11 

4 

4 

“1 

4 

4 


PNEUMONLA DEATH RATES 


96 Cities 

123 

141 

>119 

>120 

6 123 

<105 

99 

1*95 

78 

10 87 

New England 

no 

144 

no 

123 

69 

no 

113 

no2 

60 

87 

Middle Atlantic 

143 

173 

145 

145 

167 

130 

330 

109 

03 

95 

East North Ccutial 

116 

133 

111 

100 

107 

98 

79 

8 87 

76 

74 

West North Central 

76 

94 

67 

83 

55 

50 

57 

18 48 

32 

75 

South Atlantic. 

125 

148 

>147 

>ni 

<138 

*80 

115 

<36 

75 

10 132 

East South Central 

126 

171 

158 

171 

116 

125 

58 

325 

95 

09 

West South Central ... 

73 

90 

73 

109 

63 

99 

82 

94 

87 

71 

Mountain.. 

166 

82 

74 

91 

92 

14b 

102 

82 

339 

100 

Pacific.. 

120 

53 

73 

64 

no 

67 

44 i 

67 

58 

75 


2 Grand Forks, N Dak , not included, 
s Charleston, W. Va , not included 
* Wilmington, N C , not included 

f Barre, Vt , Madison, Wis , St Paul, Mnm , Kansas City, Mo * Fargo, N Dak , and Grand Forks, 
N Dak , not included 

« Grand Forks, N Dak , Lynchburg, Va , and Tacoma, Wash , not included 
' Barre, Vt , not inc*Uide<l 
Madison, Wu , not included 

» Sr, Paul, Minn , Kansas City, Mo , Fargo, N. Dak , and Grand Forks, K. Dafc , not Included, 
Lynchburg, Va , not included 
11 Tacc^a, Wash , not included 

u Barre, Vt , Madison, Wis , St Paul, Mmn , Kansas (hts, 3Mo , and Fargo, N Dak,» not included, 
1* St Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo , and Fargo, N Dak , not included. 
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July 0, 1926 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly repoits^ and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively 





FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Beport for weeTc ended Jvne 5, 1926 . — Tte following report for tho 
week ended June 5, 1926, was transmitted by the far ea^rn btireau-^ 
of the health section of the League of Nations' SecretaiiatJ*%<5jayted ^ 
Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Choleia 

i 

I 

Smallpox 

Cases 

; Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Iraq. Basrali - I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Ceylon Colombo i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British India 







'Rom'hfty _ . ^ ^ _ _ _ 


4 


0 


17 

-- -- 


0 


1 



ITftrafihi- _ - ^ ^ - _ 


3 


0 

5 

2 

Negapatam 


! 0 


2 

1 

1 



0 


0 

1 

0 

^ 

Siam Bangkok 

0 

0 

146 

60 

4 

5 

French Indo-Ohma 







Saignn Chnl/vn _ _ _ _ 

4 

2 

29 

22 

0 

0 

Haiphong 

0 

0 

68 

61 

0 

0 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

China 







Shanghai 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Amoy - 

11 


0 

Q 

1 

0 

Japan Simonoseki 

0 

0 

0 



0 

Kwantnng Danen 

0 

0 

0 


■ 

2 


Telegraphic z'eporls from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was report(‘(i during the 
week: 


ASIA 

British Indtar -Clnttiigoni;, CocLm, Tiiticonn. 

Federated Malay Ufatc'i — Pori etienham 

Htra^U SMements — Penang, Bingaporo. 

Dutch East Indies. — Batavia, Bniabaya, Sainarang, Choribon, Belawan Deli, 
Falembang, Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Baiucnna&m, Balik-Papan, Tarakan, 
Pontianak, Padang. 

Sarawak — Kuching. 

British Noth Borneo — Sandakan. 

Portuguese Timor — Dilly 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga, 

French hido-China — Turane 
Forrmsa — Keelung. 

Japaa — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Osaka, Moji, Kobe, Nugata, Tsuruga, 
Hakodate, 


( 1464 , 
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Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Kioantung — Port Arthur 

Manchuria — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin 
TJ S S E . — Vladivostok 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Amir aha — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Hockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Guinea — ^Port Moresby 

New Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia — Noumea 
Hawaii — Honolulu, 

AFRICA 

Egynt — Alexandria, Port Said, Suez. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan. 

Eritrea — Massaua 
French Somaliland. — Jibuti 
British. Somaliland — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland — Magadiscio 
Kenya — Mombasa. 

Tanganyika — Dar-es-Salaam 
Seychelles. — Victoria 
Mauntim — Port Louis 
Madagascar — Tamatave, Majunga 
Zanzibar — Zanzibar 

Portuguese East Africa — Mozambique, Beua, Lorenzo Marques. 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from: 

British India — Rangoon, Calcutta 

CHINA 

SrmUpox — Typhm fever — ChnngMng distmt — ^Under date of May 
1, 1926, smallpox and typhus fever were reported among the military 
at Wanhsem, in the consular district of Chungking, China. A 
death from typhus fever was reported at Ichang, in a member of the 
foreign population. 


GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Prevalence of certain infectious diseases — Glasgom — April 25-May 29 j 
1926 . — During the five-week period ended May 29, 1926, 515 cases of 
measles with 34 deaths were reported at Glasgow,* Scotland ; diphtheria 
including membranous croup and scarlet fever were reported preva- 
lent with 215 cases and 373 cases, respectively; lethargic encephalitis 
acute, with 11 eases, tuberculosis (pulmonary), 220 cases; other 
forms of tuberculosis, 146 cases. Population, estimated, 1,034,500. 

1 Public Health Reports, Jau 22, 192§, p 154, Apr. 2, 1926, p, <S9, May 7, 1926, p 910, June 18, Ifi^ 
p 1258 
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GREECE 

Plague — Patras — May 27, 1926, — Two eases of plague, one of which 
terminated fatally, w<"re reported at Patras, fTreece, May 27, 1926, 
The cases oca^urred m tlie same family and m a quarter of the city 
not far from the customhouse and the port. 

INDIA 

Plague-infected rats — Rangoon — Jamary-ApvU,1926. — During the 
four-month period, January to April, 1926, inclusive, 57 plague- 
infected rats were reported found at liangoon, India. During the 
same period, 140 cases of plague with 129 deaths were reported at 
Rangoon, of which 12 cases were slated to have been impoHed, 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — Aprd, 1926 — Dunng the month of April, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of Latvia 
as follows; 


April, 19W 


Disease 

Oases 

Disease 

■nipht.Hftria 

68 

Rabies 

Dysentery - 

4 

Fcarle^ lever 

TiftlhArgiftA'nfifiphAlil'Is . _ 

1 



1 


Measles 

184 

Tuberculosis 

Mumps 

40 

T'v ph Old fever - 

PftTAtypbMdl fpvftr _ . _ 

4 

Whodping cough. - 

Puerperal fevei 

7 



Population eslimattid, 1,850,000 


MADAGAvSCAR 

Plague — April 1-15, 1926 - -During the period April 1 to 15, 1926, 
42 cases of plague with 30 deaths were reported in Uie Island of 
Madagascar. The types ot tiie disease were: Bubonic with 14 
cases, pneumoiuc, 18 cases, septicemic, 10 cases. For distribution of 
occurrence, according to locality, sec pug<^ 1458, 

MALTA 

ComrmnkoUe diseases — May 1-31, 1926 , — During May, 1926, 
communicable diseases were reported in the Island of Malta as 
follows: Bronchopneumonia, 7 cases; chicken pox, 45; diphtheria, 7; 
erysipelas, 6; influenza, 4; lethargic encephalxtis, 3; Malta fundulant) 
fever, 41; measles, 96; pneumonia, 20; scarlet fever, 1; trachoma, 80; 
tuberculosis, 20, typhoid fever, 20; whooping cough, 12. Popula- 
tion, civil, estimated, 223,088. 
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MEXICO 

Oastroenteritis — OMTiuahva. — During the period May 25 to June 13, 
1926, gastroenteritis was reported present at Chihuahua, Mexico 
The water supply of the city was stated to be unfiltered 

Smallpox — San Antonio de Arenales — During thepeiiod January 
to June, 1926, smallpox was reported present, with a number of cases, 
in a community settlement at San Antonio de Ai*enales, situated 
about 100 miles distant from Chihuahua 

TUNISIA 

Plague — Kairouan and vicinity. — ^Under date of June 9, 1926, 12 
‘ cases of plague with 8 deaths were reported in Tunisia, Of these, 
three cases occurred m the city of Kairouan and nine cases in a terri- 
tory 30 miles south of Kairouan. It was stated that a samtaiy cor- 
don had been established and that an intensive campaign of anti- 
plague inoculation was being carried out 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plaque — Cape Province — Orange Free State — May 9-15, 1926 . — 
During the week ended May 16, 1926, plague was reported in the 
Union of South Africa as follows Gape Provin^ce — Three European 
cases, of which two ended fatally, occurring at a farm in the Middel- 
burg District , Orange Free SUte — one fatal case, native, at Protestpan, 
15 miles distant from Bultfontein. 

Typhus fever — Apnl, 1926 — -During the month of April, 1926, 85 
cases of typhus fever, with 14 deaths, occurring in the colored popula- 
tion, and 2 cases m the European population, were reported in the 
Union of Soulh Africa. For distribution of occurrence, according to 
province, see page 1459, 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tlie report* contained m the following tables most not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries inUuded or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given 


Reports Received During Week Ended July 9, 1926 ^ 

CHOLEKA 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eemarka 

India - 




Apr i5-May L 1926 Casefo, 2,880 

Calcutta - 

Msiy 9-92 

112 

103 

deaths, 1,943 

Madras-— 

Hangoon 

May 16-22 

May 9-15 

1 

6 

1 


Siam 

Bangkok— - 

-..,-dQ 

327 

173 

I 


I From medical officers of the Fubhe Health Service. American consuls, and other sources 
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G-rocco 

Patras May 27, 


India 

Bombay ]May9-l5 

Karachi May 23-20 

Madras Presidency Api 25-May 1, 

Kangoon May 9-15 

Madagascar 

Moramanga Province Apr 1-15 

I'anananve Pro\ mce-— 

Tananarive Town do.-- 

Other localities do 

Tunisia 

Kairouan-- June 9 


t^nion of South Africa 
Cape Province— 

Middelburg District. - - May 9-15- 

Orange Free State— 

Protestpan do 


I In same family, locality vicinity 
i of port 

[ Apr 25-^1 ay 1, 1926. Cases, 
I 7,671, deaths, J,7frt 


Plaguc-mfected rats, January- 
April,1026 57 

Ap 1-15,1926 X'ascs, 42, deaths, 
I Septicemic 


3 Pneumonic and sept itemic 
34 Bubonic, pneumonic, sopticcmic 


In ten dory 30 miles south of 
Kairouan, 9 crises 


2 Occuning on firm In BurO’ 
peans 

1 In native Locality 1 5 miles from 
Bultfontein 


Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro May 16-22 

China 

Dairen Apr 26-May 9— 

Harbin May 14-37 

Shanghai — May 16-22 


Wanshem Mayl- 


Egypt 

Alexandria 

Great Britain 
England— 

ISTewcastle-on-Ty ne. , 
India - 


Bombay 

Calcutt i- 

Karachi 

Madras 

Rangoon - 

Iraci 

Basra — — 

Java 

East Java and Madoeia 

Latvia 

Mexico 

Mexico City 


Mtiv 0-15..-. 
Mav9-22— . 
May 16-29. . 
May 16-29... 
May 0-16— 


May 0-22.. 


Cases, foieign, deaths, (oieign 
! and Chinese, m Intel national 
Settlement and French Con- 
cession 

Locality, Chimgkmg consular 
I district Present among 
I troops 


Apr 25-May 1. 1026 Ci 
0,075, deaths, 1,719 


Api, 18-May 1. 
Apr 1-30..-..- 


May 30-Jime 5 


San Antonio do Vrenalos... Jan 1-Junc30-. 


Poland — — I - 

Apr 20-May 23- 

Opoxto May 31-Tune 5- 



- Apr. 25-May 1-. 


Including mumcipalltics in Fed- 
eral District. 

Present in community settle- 
ment 100 miles distant from 
Chihuahua 

Apr U-May 1, 1920 Cases, 7 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Recelyed During Week Ended July d, 1926 — Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarts 

China. 

Ichang. .... - - 



1 

Reported May 1, 1926 Occur- 
ring among troops 

Present among troops, May 1, 
3926 Locality m Chungking 
consular district 

' Indudiag municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 

! Apr 5-Afay 1, 1926 Cases, 382, 
deaths, 30 

April, 3926 Cases, S5, deaths, 14 

WanhsifiTi 



Mexico 

City . 

1 May31-June5 

11 


Poland. , , - , 


Union of South Africa 




Cape ProTince. _ , ^ 



1 

(colored), European, 2 case® 
Total, 87 cases, 14 deaths 

Apr 1-30,1926 Cases, 71, deaths, 
11 Native 

Outbreaks 

Sporadic 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 4 Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-80, 1926 Cases, 7 Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-80, 1926 Oases, 3, deaths, 
3 Native 

Bo 

May<)-1.A__ 



nrahamstnxvTj _ 

do 

1 

[ 

Natal 



Orange Free State 




Transvaal 









Reports Received from June 26 to July 2, 1926 ^ 

GHOUERA 


Place 

3Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 





Calcutta 

Apr 4-May 8 

308 

276 


Indo-Cbina 

Saigon.-----—-—-- 

May 2-8 _ _ _ 

20 

18 

* 

Siam 



Bangkok 

do- 

t 

2S5 

143 



PLAGUE 


Cbma 

Amoy. 


Naiikmg-. 
Egypt 


Apr 38-May 3 
X926 

May 9-22 



City- 

6uez„. 

Bo. 


May 21-27. 
May 28-30. 


2 

4 3 


Piovmce— 

Bem-Suef May28-Jime3 

Gtebieh June 2 


6 

1 


2 

1 


Prevalent. 

Bo. 

May 21-27, 1226 Gases, 4. Jan 
1-May 27, 1926' Cases 43. 


Bubonic, 3 case, 2 deaths; 3 case, 
3 death, pneumonic 

Bubonic and septicemic. 
Bubomc 


Greece 

Athens 

Do.... 

Zante 

India 

Bombay- - 
Jfraa 

Bagdad— 

Java 

Bata-via— 

Ohenbon.. 


Apr 1-30- 

May 1-31 - 

May 17 

May 2-8 

Apr 18-May 15 

Apr 24-May 7 

Apr. 31-24 


7 

9 

1 


3 Including Piraeus 
2 Do. 


1 1 

83 56 

21 21 

3 3 


I From medical oflScers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources For reports 
reeeived from Bee 26. 3825, to June 2f, ITO see Public Health Reports for June 25. 19^ The tables of 
epdemio diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 36 to July 3, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

C'as.es 

Deaths 

Kemarks 

Algeria’ 

AlglOlR _ _ ^ 

May91-ai 

4 



Brazil"' 

Para 

May 16-29 

6 

; 7 


H'O 

May 2-15 

46 

i D 

I 

Bantos - 

Mar 1-7 

1 

[ 

Canada _ _ _ 



1 

May 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 46 

Albciia_ 

May 30-June 12.— 
do 

3 


Manitoba 

12 



Winnipt'g , 

June 6-12 

1 5 

1 


Ontario---*--^ 




May 30-June 12; 1026 Cases, 24 



3 


North Bay 

May 2-22 - 

5 



fiaslrntohr^waTT 




May 30-Juno 12, 1926 Cases, 7. 

Present 

China 

Chungking 

May2-1S ,,, , 



Fooclibw-r 

May 9-22 



Do 

Hongkong 

May 2-VR 

4 

3 

Manchuria— 

* An-shan 

May lfi-22 

1 


South Manchuria Ry 

Do 

Antung. 

'do i 

2 


Changchun.. 

do 

2 


Do 

Pushup- 1 - - 


3 


Do 

JTfti-ynftn, , - - 

do-..-. 

1 

1 

Do 

Ijiftolyang . - -- 

do i 

2 


Do 

A4!iikrinn'’ , _ p. 

.....do.— 

1 


Do 

Pftnhsihn _ 

..do.— I 

2 


Do 

Teshihchiao 

do i 

1 


Do 


do ! 

3 


Do 

Nanking . _p._ . * _ 

Mav 3-22.- i 



Present 

Shanghai 

May2-lfi _ 

2 

5 

Cases, foreign Deaths, popula- 
tion of international coiicos- 
sion, foieign and native. 
Spoiadic 

Rvpatftw , _ __ 

Mav 9-15 



Great Britain 

England— 

Bradford 

1 

May 23-29 

1 


Xndia^ 

Bombay..^ - 

Calcutta - -PT— r,-- 

May 2-8 

24 

12 : 


Apr 4-May R 

133 

128 


Iraq 

Bagdad 

May 9-15 

1 



Bapra. 

Apr 18-May 8 

May 16-22 

9 

4 


Japan 

Nagoya _ .. . ^ 


1 


Taiwan Island .. 

Mav 11-20 

24 



Volmhanta 

May 2-8 

2 



Java 

East Java and Madoera 

Apr 11-17 

4 



Malang ... 

Apr *1-10 

b 

1 

Interior 

Mexico 

Quadalaiara * - __ 

June 8-1 i ^ - 


2 

ATnxinn City,- 

Muy 16-22 

2 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
cial District 

Varioloid 

Tampico , 

June 1-10 


2 

Torrpon , - - ^ 

May 1"31 


10 

Poland 



Apr 4-10, 1926 Cases, 7 

Poi tugal 

Onorlo__ . 

Mav 

3 


Siam' 

Bangkok . , 

May 2-8 

1 

4 


TFniun of South Africa 
Tiansvaal— 

.Toliannashorg- _ 

May 9-15 

1 









TYPHUS FEVBR 


Algeria 

Algiers.. ... 

May 21-31 

2 

1 

Chile 

Antofairasita 

Mav 23-29-.- .... 

3 


A free State), 


June 5 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Coniiiiuea 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 2, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Pltieo 

1 

Date 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Palestine 

May lG-22 

9 


I Including munieipilities in Fed- 
1 eral District 

j AUreh, 1926 Oases, 6 Exclusive 

1 01 Bedouin tribes and the Biit- 

! isb military foices 

Mar 28-Apr 10, 1926 Cases, 
191, deaths, IS 

Pen^ 

ArcQuipii 

Jan 1-31 


1 

2 

Poland 






1 ! 

YELLOW FEVER 

Brazil 1 

Bdhia j May 9-22 

1 

3 

1 ^ 



X 
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THE SO-CALLED ACTION OF ACID SODIUM PHOSPHATE IN 
DELAYING THE ONSET OF FATIGUE 

By Feeperice B Fiikn, Associate Physiologist, Office of Industnal Hygiene and Sanitation, United 

States Public Health Service 

Introduction 

Emden^s report (1) regarding tb.c effects of acid sodium phosphate 
administered to German soldiers durmg the late war, to miners, and 
to animals, for the purpose of delaying the onset of fatigue, aroused 
considerable interest in the public mind. The study presented in this 
paper was prompted by the desire to determine, if possible, whether 
or not the results reported by Emdcn were generally apphcable or 
were due to conditions peculiar to Germany and other European 
countries on account of the late war 

The position that phosphate occupies in the metabolism of the 
muscle has been investigated by various workeis in the past. The 
production of an excess of acid sodium phosphate during exercise 
was suggested by Lee. and others as being one of the factors in caus- 
ing fatigue in the isolated muscle as indicated by a lowered muscular 
efficiency. MacLeod (1899) (2), studying the distribution of the 
inorganic and organic phosphate m the muscle of dogs exercised in a 
treadmill, found that there was a decrease in the water soluble 
organic phosphate with a corresponding mcrease in the morganic 
phosphate. At a later date (1914) he was inclmed to explain these 
results as being due to the action of the lactic acid, formed during 
exercise, on the organic compound. 

Meigs (3), in discussing the function of inorganic phosphate in the 
physiology of striated muscle, suggests that the relaxation of the 
contracted muscle is brought about by the combining of the lactic 
acid with the potassium phosphate contained m the muscle fiber. 
That there is a relationship between the lactic acid and phosphoric acid 
in the muscle is apparently con&med by the work of Emden and his 
school. They report that if the skeletal muscle of the dog is kept 
standing in bicarbonate at 40® C., phosphoric as well as lactic acid 
will be liberated, and, further, that under certain easily maintained 
experimental conditions the newly formed phosphoric acid is almost 
equimolecular with the newly formed lactic acid. On the basis of this 
evid^^ce they were led to the conclusion that there is present m the 
muscle a special lactic acid forming substance, different from the usual 
carbohydrate, to which they have given the name “iacfcacidogen.” 

102227*— 20 1 (1463) 
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Tho reactions of tliis biibstance rosomblo very closely the reactions 
of lioxophosphoric acid formed durmg alcohtolic yeast fermentation. 
It any one of tlio carbohydrates is added to pressed muscle juice 
there is no increase in the production of lactic acid, while if the sodium 
salt of this lioxosc-phoaphonc acid from yeast is added to tho pressed 
muscle juice, it decomposes into lactic and phosphbric acids. 

Encouraged hy his research on "lactacidogen,” Emden attempted, 
during the late war, to increase the muscular elBciency of tho German 
soldier by tho oral administration of acid sodium phosphate in sub- 
laxatiTG doses. The results he reported were miprcsBive, and again 
in his laboratory he showed a sharp rise in the amount of work done 
on tho bicycle ergometer by the soldier after an administration of 
this salt The effect of the phosphate lasted, in m'lat of his experi- 
ments, for 48 hours, and frequently showed a further rise in the 
amount of work dene in the second 24 hours over the first 24 hours. 
It was bis custom to gire tho phosphate in a 4 per cent cane-sugar 
solution, which introduces another factor in view of tho claim that 
cane sugar, under certain conditions, will give an increased muscular 
efficiency. 

His reasoning as to the oral administration of acid sodium phos- 
phate for the purpose of delaying the onset of fatigue or for producing 
greater musculai efficiency is not quite clear to us, especially when we 
take into consideration all the known facts about tho metabolism of 
phosphates. It appears to be the consensus of opinion that ordinal y 
activity or vigorous exercise by a trained man does not increase the 
excretion of phosphorus. It is only when the exercise is so strenu- 
ous as to cause tissue destruction that an excess outgo of phosphorus 
and other tissue katabolites occurs. The greatest excretion of phos- 
phorus occuis in this case after tho termination of tho exercise and 
may persist for several days. Lehmen (4) found that the inorganic 
phosphate in rabbit’s blood remained constant within biological 
limits, while if through any means it should be increased to four or 
five times the normal concentration it would return to normal inside 
of four hours. We oursdves have examined the blood of dogs within 
an hour and a half after the oral administration of sublaxative 
amounts of acid sodium phosphate and could not detect any increase 
in the phosphate content of the blood. Underhill (5), working with 
solutions of mono-, di-, and tri-sodium phosphate, which he injected 
subcutaneously, found considerable increase m the urinary phosphate, 
70 to 100 per cent of the injected phosphate being recovered in the 
urine. He also noted that the character of the diet and nature of 
the phosphate had no apparent influence on the percentage of the 
injected phosphate excreted in the urine. Again, Meigs and cowork- 
ers (6) call attention tp the fact that the urinary excretion of phos- 
phorus fe actively influenced by the concentration of the inorganic 
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phosphate in the blood plasnia. Their results indicated that it is 
influenced by another factor, which was connected with the acid 
equilibrium of the body. Eingo Goto (7) seems to have confirmed 
this last observation by showing that the muscle lost markedly in 
phosphorus and potassium and somew'hat in sodium during acidosis. 

It may be that Emden’s subjects, on account of the nutritional 
conditions, underwent greater tissue destruction than would occur 
in a well-nourished man, and that the phosphorus requirements of 
the body were satisfied by the intake of the acid sodium phosphate. 
Bauer (8) writes: ‘‘As a rule we take in witli our food a far larger 
quantity of salts than is necessary for the replacement of those of the 
tissues. The excess is excreted with the mine, and only when an 
increase in the body weight occurs is any large amount of salts re- 
tained in the body.” According to Sherman (9), in 41 per cent of 
150 dietaries of American famihes or larger groups examined, and 
which were believed to be fairly representative, the phosphorus con- 
tent was found to be below the standard. 

Present Study 

Outline of present study. — It was decided to divide the study into 
three parts, as follows : 

(1) Animal experiments. 

(2) Subj'ective experiments in which the more general physiological 
effects of acid sodium phosphate were studied 

(3) A study of the increase in production in man. During this 
part of the study we purposely refrained from asking any questions of 
those participating in the test, so as to avoid introducing any 
psychological factor into the experiment. 

Preparation and administration of the add sodium phosphate. — The 
phosphate was dissolved in a 4 per cent cane-sugar solution in suffi- 
cient quantity to make a 15 per cent solution of the salt, so as to 
duplicate Emden’s dosage. Each subject was tested as to his or her 
tolerance toward the salt, as it was our aim to keep the dosage down 
to sublaxative amounts. Our experience indicates that in human 
beings this dosage varies from to 7 grams. Once the dosage was 
determined for the individual, it was not found necessary to change 
the amount during the study. Any increase was sure to produce a 
laxative effect. As a rule, the salt was taken each morning before 
beginning work. Those participating in the production part of the 
study took the salt about breaMast time. 

1. ATtf TMAT. EXPEEIMENTS 

Our animal experiments proved disappointing, iaasmucb as wo 
were nnable to arrive at any satisfactory base line from srhich to 
start in jud^ng the effect W work production of an administration of 
acid slodium phosphate. 
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We listed the Boiirdouro strain of the albino rat in these experi- 
monis. Male rats varying in weight iroin 200 to 300 grams were 
selected and tested as to their willingness to run in the mill. These 
rats were placed on a balanced diet for two weclw lieforc they were 
subjected to a training period. This training period consisted in 
running the rats for a short period each day until they bad lost their 
llabbitiess and tbeir muscle became firm. The weights of the rats 
remained constant or increased slightly during the period that they 
were being conditioned for the actual fatigue tests. 

Affarains . — We made use of the revolving drum for fatiguing the 
rats. The apparatus consisted of six drums, 16 inches m diameter 
and 10 inches wide, driven at a uniform speed by an electnc motor, 
which permitted us to exercise six rats at the same time. These 
drums were built of one-quarter-mch-mesh galvanized wire net and 
were lined over three-fourths of the width with corrugated rubber 
matting. This was necessary because it was found that when the 
rats ran for a long period on the naked wire their feet became sore. 
It also had an advantage, as it prevented their hanging on to the 
wire netting and being carried around with the cage, and which, as a 
rule, resulted in torn toenails. 

The rate at which the drums should revolve received considerable 
attention, and it was finally decided after much experimental observa- 
tion to turn them at a speed of eight revolutions per minute. This 
kept the rats moving at what appeared to be a natural running gait; 
whereas if the speed were increased very much they became bewil- 
dered, clung to the sides of the wheel, and were thrown around and 
fatigued more from the rough treatment than from physical exercise. 

The question which concerned us most in the animal work was the 
standard by which we could measure the fatigue of the rat or even 
determine whether the rat was really fatigued or not- It was finally 
decided that the rat should be kept running until it lay down on its 
back and did not respond to any external Imocks on the side of the 
drum. Then, if on removal from the drum it was content to remain 
quiet and showed no interest in food placed near it, we considered it 
fatigued. 

When the rats were first placed in the drum after the hardening 
period, it was found that they were unable to run for a longer time 
than six hours as determined by our adopted standard. With each 
successive period of running there was an increment in the running 
time of from three to six hours. As soon as they were able to run 
steadily for 24 hours, we decided to stop the drum every six hours to 
permit the rat to rest, eat, and drink a little. This rest period never 
amounted to more than half an hour each time. This procedure was 
ooOTiderad necessary as otherwise the element of exhaustion from 
thirst and starvation would have complicated the results- In spite 
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of all precautions we were unable to arrive at a base line. Rats 
that would run for 50 hours would jump to 90 hours m the next 
running period. On the other hand, rats that had run 50 hours 
would drop down to. 10 and 12 hours. Autopsies on some of the 
rats suggested that the variations in length of runs were due to 
pathological heart conditions. 

After working with the rats for three months we decided to abandon 
this part of the study because of the madvisability of proceeding 
with experiments in which no normals or base lines could be obtained. 
Our previous work with dogs did not encourage us to use them in the 
place of rats. 

2. SUBJECTIVE EXPERBIEXTS 

For the purpose of studjnng the general physiological effects of the 
salt on human beings, we were fortunate m having 40 persons volun- 
teer to take the salt under our direction for a period of two months. 
This group consisted of medical men, scientific workers, stenog- 
raphers, and laboratory attendants. From time to time we substi- 
tuted acid sodium tartrate solution without telling the mdividual 
that it was being done As a check on their subjctive observations 
we kept a record of body weight and blood pressure. The value of 
these data was proved m various instances and was interesting from a 
psychological viewpoint. On the whole, our reports thoroughlj^ con- 
firmed the worthlessness of most subjective studies in this field, but 
in this mass of contradictory evidence certain points stand out clearly, 
and only these need be considered here. 

The consensus of opmion is that the group, as a whole, felt better 
for the taking of the phosphate and none felt any ill effect. All 
agreed that the reason for the general improvement was a more 
regular evacuation of the bowel. This is not surprising when one 
considers the great majority of persons in our own country who are 
suffering from various degrees of constipation. Acid sodium phos- 
phate IS recognized by the medical profession as having a laxative 
effect. The profession has also used this salt in the treatment of 
pyelitis, either to render the urme acid or to increase its acidity for 
the purpose of assisting the action of hexamethylentetramme, which 
is active only in acid solution. Acid sodium phosphate is more 
pleasant to take then other saline laxitiye; it is positive in its effects, 
without the griping and uncomfortable symptoms so often complained 
of when other purgatives are taken. 

As has been previously stated, one of the premises of our work was 
the avoidance of laxative doses, and great care was taken to avoid 
flushing effect. Still, the fact remains that it did stimulate the 
tri^t to some extent, and that the evacuations of those 
feaking the more reg:ular and of a free nature, requiring no 

straining at tiie ‘stool. Moreover, the number of evacuations in- 





creased to two or tliree a day. Oae feature to be noticed was the 
absence of any binding effect on the days on which the salt was not 
taken, and that the beneficial stimulation of the intestmal tract 
appeared to last for sereral days. Over 80 per cent of those Tolun- 
teering for the study were suffering from vanous degrees of constipa- 
tion, and felt the beneficial effect brought about by the ohmination of 
body .waste. It was noticeable that those subjects who did not 
report any improrement were those who were feeling fit and well and 
were regular in their habits and hence did not need laxative effects of 
the acid sodium phosphate. 

The benefits accrumg from taking the salts manifested themselves 
by increased appetites, increased weight, absence of bad breath, dis- 
appearance of headaches, and a slight drop in blood pressure. Per- 
sons who were accustomed to going without breakfast found that they 
were now compelled to eat a substantial meal. Several reported that 
they were able to remain up later at night and awoke the next morn- 
ing feeling less tired than had been their habit at the beginning of the 
experiment. Unfortunately the type of work in which this group 
were engaged prevented any study of improvement in their pro- 
ductive ability. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz, in discussing the utility of adding phosphate 
to food and the favorable results which have been noticed, suggests 
that they probably are due to a regulatory action on the alimentary 
tube, or to some acid element which it conveys to the stomach, or 
to some other indirect result. 

3. ETCBEASE IIT PEODtTCTION BCE TO mOESllON OE ACID SODIUM 

PHOSPHATE 

Through the cooperation of the Federal Post Office Department, 
in Washington, we were able to obtain the assistance of 30 girls 
employed in the auditing section for this part of the study. The 
girls volunteered to take the salt regularly for us on the condition 
that if they felt any ill effect *hey could drop out of the test at any 
time. 

Tb^e girls were working card-perforating machines, which are 
operated electrically and controlled by 12 keys arranged in four 
rows. Most of the girls use the touch system, involving at least 
three fingers on the right hand, while the left hand is used in feeding 
the cards into the machine. The girls complain that their arms 
become tired from the operation. They work in well lighted and 
ventilated rooms. The hours of employment are from 9 a. m. until 
4.30 p. m., with half an hour for lunch from 12 until 12.30, and with 
15 minutes’ rest periods in the morning and afternoon, maHng actual 
operation of the machine sis and a half hours. These girls are 
practically engaged in piecework, as their pay for any six months 
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is determined by the average daily number oi cards correctly punched 
duimg the previous six months. 

^he oiBce keeps a record of the work of each girl from the first 
day she begins to work until she leaves the employment of the depart- 
ment, and because of tins record they presented an ideal group on 
which to make such a stud5’' as we were conducting. 

As a control group we used the record of girls employed at the 
same time who were not taking the phosphate and did not know 
that they were being used for that purpose. 

Kecords of production and errors in the city post office were 
obtained for the period from February 15, 1924, to May 31, 1924, 
the phosphate being given from March 13 to April 24 to 30 girls4 
A group of 20 girls, for whom records were obtained for the entire 


AVEZAGE DAILY PRODUCTjON BY WEEKS FOR PHOSPHATE AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 
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Fig 1 


peiiod, served as controls. The control group was selected at 
random from the other girls performing the same operation. 

The records give the production for each day for each girl. When- 
ever the girl’s time at the office was less than seven hours, the exact 
time was put down, but all those who showed less than six and 
three-fourths hours at the office were excluded from our records 
for that day. 

First is presented a table and graph giving the average daily 
production by weeks throughout the period for two groups — those 
given the phosphate, and those serving as controls (Tables 1 and 
2; Figs. 1 and 2.) For the purposes of the graph, the averages have 
been reduced to mdices, using as the base the average daily pro- 
duction in the preexperiment period. Smee the phosphate admin- 

^ I Becords for two (Nos 26 and 126) of the 30 girls were incomplete, hence the study has been limited' to 
28 girls. 
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istration was commenced and ended in the middle of tlie week, tke 
data have been divided at these pomts, and the mcomplete parts 
combined with the preceding or succeedmg week, as the case may bo.* 


Table 1 — Averayo dudy pioduction by weeks for phosphate and control group 


Period 


Feb 15-23 
Feb 25-Mar. 1 

Mar 3-12 

Mar 13-22-..- 
Mar 24-29.... 
Mar 31-Apr 5 

Apr. 7-12 

Apr 14-24 

25-May 3 
6-10 


May 19-24 

May 26-31 

Average, Feb 19-Mar 12, 



Average daily pro^ 
auction 

Indices 1 

Group 


Group 


receiving 

Control 

receiving 

Control 

phos- 

group 

phos- 

group 

phato 


phate 


3, 125 

2,744 

98 1 

96,0 

3,170 

2,835 

09 5 

09 2 

3,241 

2,961 

101 8 

103 6 

3,228 

2,961 

101 4 

103 6 

3,291 

2,964 

103 4 

103 7 

3,242 

2,959 

101 8 

103 6 

3,276 

2,890 

102 9 

101 2 

3,274 

2,928 

102 8 

102 5 

3,360 

2,997 

105 5 

104 9 

3,340 

3,033 

104 9 

106 2 

3,345 

2,948 

105 0 

103 2 

3,3S1 

2,928 

106 2 

102.5 

3,419 

2,916 

107 3 

102 1 

3,185 

2,857 




1 Base IS the average daily production for period from Feb 16 to Mar 12 

* Feb 16 and 16 and days of other incomplete weeks are combined with preceding or succeeding periods. 


The graph indicates a general upward trend for the phosphate 
group throughout the three and one-half months. The rise does 
not appear to be connected with the phosphate treatment, as it 
commenced in the preexperiment period and continued through 
May. Records for June were not obtained, but it would be possible 
to have them if it were felt worth while to put this additional time 
on the work. The fact that the phosphate group has a higher 
average production than the other group is of course of no signifi- 
cance. We are concerned only with the changes in the production 
curve. 

The control group, being smaller, fluctuates more than the other 
group, but also suggests an upward trend. The control curve 
crosses the phosphate curve in each period. Certainly no evidence 
of any effect due to the phosphates is offered by this table and 
graph. 

That the upward trend noted above occurs chiefly among the 
workeis with least efficiency is indicated by Table 2 and Figure 2, 
which are similar to the first table and graph, hut are limited to the 
10 most efficient workers in each group (those with the 10 highest 
averages in the preexperiment period.)* 


* Ffibroary is and 16 were combined with tbe succeeding week to avodd too great fluotiialion* 

» Ti3(ft numbers of the girls asad for this table and graph were- PhaphatR group 10, 24, 27, 43, 60, SI, 86, 
100, 114. Coiairtfl: 9, li, 14, 45, 63, 67, 68, 92, 121, See Tables 4 and 6 lor individiaal inodnctlan in 

pree3c^P«rlment period* 
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Table 2 — Average da%ly produchon by weeks far 10 most efficient workers in each 

group 1 



Average daily 
production 

Indices * 

Penod 

Group 

receiving 

phos- 

phate 

Control 

group 

Group 

receiving 

phos- 

pliate 

Control 

grodp 

Ffib l.'i-2a3 ^ _ _ _ 

3, 615 
3,687 

3,778 I 

3,711 

3,731 

3,723 

3,736 

3,740 

3,761 

3,743 

3,518 

3,541 

3,533 
3,555 . 
3,545 
3,532 

3,iii07 

3,562 

3,541 

3,545 

97 7 

99 6 

VAb 1 

99 6 

100 3 

Mat 3-12 _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ 

I 102 1 

100 1 

Mat 13-22 

100 3 

100 7 

Mar 24-20 __ _ ■ 

100 8 

100 4 

Mar 31-Apr n _ i 

100 6 

101 4 

Apr 7-12 ^ ^ _ _ : 

100 9 

102.2 

Ajir l4-2t _ __ __ __ __ 

101 1 

100 9 

Apr 2S-May3 _ _ _ _ . . _ _ 

101 6 

100 3 

May 5-lG _ __ _ ^ _ ^ 

101.1 

ioa4 

May 12-17 

3. 70S 
3,711 i 
3, 730 1 

3,520 

1 3,526 

; 3,531 

ioa 2 

99 7 

May 10-*>4 _ _ 

100 3 

99 9 

May 2R-21 _ _ 

100 8 

100 0 


Avftrago, Fab IK-Mar 12 _ __ | 

3,701 

3,531 







1 Ten with highest average daily production dunng preeipenment period 
a Base is the average daily production for penod from Feb lo to Mar 12 

* Feb IS and 16 and days of other incomplete weeks are cobmined with preceding or succeeding periods. 


Here little or no upward trend is observable. There is again no 
indication that the group given phosphates showed any increase in 
production as a result of this treatment, either when compared with 
the periods before and after the experiment, or when compared with 



Fig 2 


the control group. The phosphate group reached one of its highest 
points before the experiment was begun, and the other after it was 
ended. 

To be entirely certam of our conclusions, however, it seemed well 
to study also the individual workers, as it was possible that a few 
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might hare shoiyn increased production without affecting the total 
group appreciably The next two tables (3 and 4) therefore give 
for the three periods (before the experiment, during the experiment, 
and after the experiment) the average daily production of each 
worker, both those given pliosphates and those not given phosphates. 
For convenience, these averages are reduced to mdices, using as the 
base the production durmg the preexperiment period. A 10 per 
cent increase, obviously, m production during the second period 
over the first period, therefore, would be indicated by the figure 110 
in the second period. It is observed that in no mstanccs among those 
given phosphates does the index figure for the second period reach 
110, and that in those cases where it is somewhat high it is likely 
to be stiU higher in the third period (thus suggoslmg that the mcrease 
probably IS connected with some other factor independent of the effect 
of the phosphate). The tables for the phosphate group and for the 
control group axe very similar and the differences appear to bo due 
to chance. 

Table 3. — Average daily production in three periods for each worker given phosphates, 

with indices * 


No of 
worker 

Average daily production 


Indices ^ 

Ml 

Feb 15~ 

Mar 13“ 

Apr 26- 
May 31 

Feb 15“ 

Max 13“ 

Apr 26- 
May 3l 


Mar 12 

Apr 24 

Mar 12 

Apr 24 

100 

3,912 

3,989 

3,917 

100 

102 


86 

3,893 

8,813 

3,823 

lOO 

98 

98 

114 

3,865 

3,969 

4,033 

lOO 

103 

104 

43 


3,822 

3,800 

100 

102 

102 

50 

3,657 

3,663 

3,6^ 

100 

100 

99 

81 

3,038 

3,074 

3,716 

100 

101 

99 

106 

3,636 

3,623 

3,652 

100 

iOO 

100 

10 

3,609 

3.638 

3,743 

100 

101 

104 

27 

3,507 


3,435 

100 

100 

98 

24 

3,467 

3,622 

3,629 

100 


102 

62 

3,403 

3,630 

4,002 

100 


118 

77 

3,375 

3,583 

3,583 

100 


106 

1 

3,205 

3,392 

3,638 

100 

106 

llkO 

96 

3, 194 

3,044 

3,210 

100 


100 

71 

3,100 

3,168 

3,144 

100 


101 

80 

3,090 

3,331 

3,425 

100 

108 

ni 

32 

3,084 

3,218 

3,208 

100 

104 

104 

25 

3,033 

3^201 

3,176 

100 

106 


120 

2,940 

2,871 

2,905 

100 

98 

99 

115 

2,911 

2,872 

2,876 

2,863 1 

100 

99 

98 

107 

2,876 

3,269 

100 


114 

51 

2,819 

2,905 

2,942 

100 


104 

59 

2,735 

2,683 

2,850 

100 

98 

104 

124 

2,717 

2,933 

3,057 

100 


112 

29 

2,670 

2,778 

2,673 

100 

104 


16 

2,563 

2,668 

2,893 

100 

104 

113 

55 

2,663 

2,664 

3,586 

100 

100 

140 

82 

1,911 

1,995 

2.295 

100 

104 

120 


Median ratios * 



103 1 

103 8 


i Average daily production for period Feb IS to Mar 12 is the base. 
> In calculating median (middle item) the indices were carried to 
one dedmal place. 
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Table 4 — Average daily pToductwu in three periods for each worLer in control 

group, with indices ^ 


No of 
worker 

Average daily production 

Indices ^ 

Feb IS- 
Alar 12 

Mar 13- 
Apr' 24 

Apr 25- 
May 31 

Feb 15- 
Alar 12 

Mar 13- 
Apr 24 

Apr 25- 
May 31 

14 

3,816 

3,975 

4,m 

100 

104 

107 

9 

3,633 

3,402 

3,492 

100 

94 

96 

63 

3,G22 

3,542 

3,540 

100 

98 

98 

121 

3,589 

3,529 

3,452 

100 

98 

96 

d7 

3,587 

8,562 

3,716 

100 

99 

104 

92 

3,560 

3,585 

3,446 

100 

101 

97 

45 

3,493 

3 503 

3,500 

100 

100 

100 

11 

3,380 

3,369 

3,388 

100 

100 

100 

68 

3,357 

3,358 

3,285 

100 

100 

98 

89 

3,293 

3,472 

3,334 

100 

105 

101 

17 

3,W4 

3,029 

3,037 

200 

99 

100 

44 

2,900 

2,987 

3,012 

100 

103 

104 

95 

2,799 

2,781 

2,932 

lOO 

99 

105 

47 

2,660 

2,828 

3,019 

100 

106 

114 

73 

2,377 

2,681 

3,042 

100 

113 

128 

102 

2,277 

2,282 

2,456 

100 

100 

108 

86 

1,893 

2,232 

2,413 

100 

118 

127 

41 

1,060 

1,208 

1,262 

100 

114 

119 

7 

367 

391 

747 

100 

107 

203 

! 

Aledian ratios a i 

100 

100 3 

103 6 


i Average daily production for penod Feb 15 to Mar 12 is the base 
* In calculating median <iniddJe item) the indices w ere carried to 
one decimal place 


Table 5 — Average daily production by toeeks for each worker given phosphates 

{in ten$y 


No 

ot 

worker 

Feb 

15-23 

0 

Feb 

25- 

Mar 1 

Mar 

3-12 

Mar, 

13-22 

Mar. 

34-29 

Mar 
31- 
Apr 6 

Apr 

7-12 

Apr 

14-24 

Apr 

25- 

May 3 

May 

5-10 

May 

12-17 

May 

19-24 

May 

26-31 

100 

389 

388 

395 

398 

398 

397 

410 

395 

398 

392 

383 


394 

S5 

393 

390 


384 

380 

381 

385 

378 

379 

378 

388 

3S3 

ass 

114 

370 

398 


386 

Ha 

392 

397 

404 

498 

412 

410 

403 

397 

•43 

361 

373 

382 

381 

374 

380 

398 

383 

386 

382 

383 

377 

369 

SO 

353 

352 


363 

371 

369 

300 

367 

372 

353 

353 

356 

376 

SI 

345 

356 


3S6 

372 

364 

352 

377 


374 

368 

363 

370 

106 

355 

369 


362 

365 

364 

364 

359 

360 

373 

361 

364 

367 

10 

355 

361 

372 

361 

345 

373 

371 

377 

377 

384 

364 

376 

36S 

27 

343 

352 


355 

B69 

344 

345 

338 

346 

3^ 

342 

340 

347 

24 

341 

844 


352 

352 

349 

364 

353 

353 

352 

352 

356 

352 

62 

31T 

352 


343 

344 

341 

369 

396 

426 

396 

392 

389 

38S 

77 

349 



356 

363 

369 

356 

354 

35i 

358 



356 

1 

307 





346 

347 

337 

367 

303 

348 

333 

345 

‘96 

. 304 



Bn 




305 

323 

326 

318 

310 

328 

71 i 

313 



312 

317 

322 

318 

317 


317 

314 

309 

310 

SO I 

310 

$16 


306 

312 

339 

355 

341 

343 

348 

335 

337 

343 

32 1 

291 

369 


319 

324 

320 

322 

325 

322 

320 

321 

318 

323 

25 1 

29$ 

297 


320 

319 

318 

323 

320 

319 

319 

311 

314 

330 

120 j 

303 

289 


291 

293 

286 

289 

279 

294 

295 

287 

283 


US 

288 

283 


283 

KK 


381 

2S9 

269 

1 288 

291 



im 

283 

273 



294 

282 

1295 

1 273 


327 

340 

308 

311 

61 i 

278 

276 


288 

287 

360 

Hm 

1 283 

291 

300 

292 

291 


69 

260 

271 

284 

260 

276 

267 

280 

[ 267 

281 

269 

294 , 

292 


124 

264 

278 

275 

286 

296 

283 

HH 


300 

313 

308 



29 

277 

276 

256 

273 

285 

294 

273 

273 

290 

^1 

271 , 

260 


16 

253 

268 

252 

265 

286 

KW 

263 

276 

285 

293 

289 



S5 

251 

252 

262 

255 

265 

253 

255 

256 

291 

387 . 

377 


375 

S2 

177 ! 

j 

198 

198 

201 

185 

191 

188 

2X9 

219 

231 

239 

— — 




1 tise ggturesgtvMi m esae-tothef tlie aefcusd Bvensgas. 

X February IS, is, and otber imxunpk^ie weslcs sie combined with pareoeeding or snoceeding penods 


In Table 5 are given representing tbe average jnoduc- 

tion, by weeks, for each worker and these data are plotted in Figures 
3 and 4 (except for a few individuals showing very erratic curves). 
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To save space in tlie table the averages have been given without the 
j&nal place. Thus the figiues arc one-tenth of the actual averages. 
Parts of weeks have been combined with preceding and succeeding 
weeks, as in Tables 1 and 2. No pronounced rise during the experi- 
ment period is anywhere observable. 

The records also gave the number of ciTors made by the girls. 
Table 6 summarizes the results. Durmg the experiment period 
the average number of eri'ors per day was not significantly different 
from that occurmg before the oxpenment or after it. The control 
group shows the same chance distribution. It is, of course, of no 
importance that the phosphate group made slightly more errors 
than the control group throughout. 

Table 6 — Average daily number of ejrors made in the three penods by the phosphate 
and control groups 


Penod 

Group 

leceiv- 

mg 

phos- 

pliates 

Group 

not 

rccciV” 

mg 

phos- 

phates 

15-Mar 12. ^ r - ^ — l 

1 04 

1 69 

Mar la-Apr 24 - — — 

1 99 

1.73 

Apr. 25-M8y 30 

1 93 

2 64 



SUHIVLIEY 

1. The impossibility of determining a base line from which to 
judge fatigue in an animal seems fairly weU established. 

2. The benefits derived from ingesting acid sodium phosphate 
appear to depend on its stimulating action on the intestmal tract. 

3, The mgestion of acid sodium phosphate does not appear to 
increase muscular efficiency. 

4, The feelmg of well-bemg experienced by the group which was 
studied to determine the general physiological effects of the salt was 
probably, in part, due to increased elimination of body wastes. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

A Study of Ifilk Problems in Canada. Committee of the Canadian 
Public Health ilssociation, Dr. M M. Seymour, chairman. Public 
Health Journal, vol. 17, No. 5, May, 1926, pp. 241-244. (Abstract 
by R. E. Tarbett.) 

The authors discuss the findings of the committee appointed for 
the purpose of makmg a study of “Milk Problems” and reporting its 
findings at the annual meeting of the Pubhe Health Association of 
Canada. 

The report is based on a questionnaire addressed to the various 
health departments (city and provincial) of Canada. Statistics have 
been compiled from the data furnished in the rephes, and have been 
added as an appendix to the report. The report is in the nature of a 
preliminary study and outline of the difBculties confronting the 
public health officer in safeguarding the milk offered for sale in his 
commumty. 

The authors urge the necessity of encouraging dairy farming, by 
every possible means, to increase the volume of supply and the num- 
ber of producers. This increase in supply and number of producers 
will bear upon the health aspect of the question, the authors point out, 
as keener competition will enable the pubhe health officer to raise the 
standard of production. 

An average per capita consumption of 0 71 pint per day for the 21 
cities reporting is compared with the per capita consumption of 
0.54 pint per day in New York in 1923. 

Data regarding epidemics of milk-borne disease in Canada were col- 
lected, and the results have been set down in the appendix to the 
report. It was noted that only two diseases, typhoid fever and 
scarlet fever, are named as occurring m the epidemics traced to milk 
infection, and that no records are available regarding diphtheria and 
septic sore throat conveyed by sooilk supplies. The epidemics re- 
ported on are regarded as representing only a small proportion of the 
outbreaks that have occurred. 

The importance of safeguardmg the milk supply is pointed out, as, 
the authors state, milk has been the means of causing more disease 
than any other single food. 

Local problems in connection with milk control, as reported on by 
the various provmcial and city departments of health, are set forth in 
the article, among whidi were included the following: Difficulty of 
insuring cleanliness in the handhng of milk and in the care of cows and 
stables, ignorance of fanners and difficulty of reaching them in the 
rural districts, difficulty of enforcing pasteurization of milk. 

Hog Feeding at Flint, Kick. Nahum W. Long. Public Works, 
vol. 57, No. 3, April, 1926, pp. 81-82. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 
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Flint, witiL a population of about 135,000, acquired a run-down farm 
about 12 miles distant that had railroad shipping facilities available 
and used this farm for disposal of town garbage by feeding hogs. 
From 1,000 to 1,700 head are maintained, dependmg on the flow of 
garbage. 

Methods of feeding, soil renovating, and cleaning are described. 
Selection of the proper stock for feeding is emphasized and the pro- 
cedure followed in keeping the animals in proper condition is outhned. 
The profit last year from feeding amounted to over $40,000 

The Influence of Soft and of Hard Waters on the Decomposition of 
Sewage. J. E Puiwis, chairman, Cambridge Sewage Disposal Com- 
mittee. Surveyor, vol. 69, No. 1781, March 5, 1926, pp. 277-278. 
(Abstract by Rudolph E. Thompson ) 

It has been previously shown by the author and his colleagues that 
the decomposition of sewage occurs very slowly when the sewage is 
mixed with sea water or other saline solutions. In the present investi- 
gation experiments were carried out to determine whether the hard- 
ness of the water employed for carrying the sewage had an influence 
on the rate of decomposition. Mixtures of domestic sewage and soft 
water (distilled) and of domestic sewage and hard water (IS 5° and 
25°) were aerated under parallel conditions at varying rates and for 
different periods of time The results of these expeiiments showed 
that oxidation occurred much more rapidly in the soft-water mixtures 
than in the hard-water mixtures, the free and albummoid ammonia 
and oxygen consumed values in every instance being lower in the 
former than in the latter after aeration. The nitntes were irregular, 
but the nitrates were invariably higher with the soft water. It was 
also observed that the hard-water mixtures were more opalescent in 
appearance, probably due to the precipitation of colloidal substances. 
This would increase the amount of sludge deposited during tank 
treatment, thus reducing the load on the subsequent treatment 
processes employed The importance of considering these factors 
in comparing the results of diffcient plants and methods of purifica- 
tion IS emphasized. 

Recent Experiments in Dewatering Sewage Sludge. Herbert D Bell, 
manager and chemist, Barnsley Sewage Works. Surveyor^ voL 69, 
No. 1775, January 22, 1926, pp. 79-81. (Abstract by Rudolph E. 
Thompson.) 

Experiments are described in which sewage was dried from mois- 
ture content of 98 per cent to about 80 per cent by draining for about 
20 hours on a sludge bed consisting of land drains, overlaid with 
granite and topped with sand. The sludges experimented with 
were of three types — ^hquid sludge produced by precipitation with 
lime (4 g. p. g.), plain sedimentation sludge, and limed sedimentation 
rfudge. The presence of lime, added either prior or subsequent to 
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settling, facilitated dewatering, the plain sedimentation sludge 
requiring G8 hours to dram to 80 per cent moisture, whereas that 
containing lime required only 20 hours The etBiient was perfectly 
bright and clear Beds prepared with various sands and with ashes 
as top dressing (3 inches) were coinpaied and it was found that sand 
With smooth, rounded grains gave the best results, and that removal 
of sludge cake could be earned out more readily than m the case of 
ashes and sand with rough angular grams The drying process 
appears to continue when the cake is removed and tipped on to small 
heaps, the sludge heating up and emitting large volmues of water 
vapor when disturbed. 

Sewage Sludge. Anon. Amencan Journal of Puhh’c Health, voL 
10, No 1, January, 1926, pp 39-42. (Abstract by A L Bopmeyer ) 

This article is the -progress report of the Committee on Sludge of 
the A P H A., presented at the meeting in October, 1925. 

Increased interest in the use of sewage sludge on the part of the 
agriculturist and fruit grower, and the demand upon the part of the 
golf clubs, flowei growers, and fertilizer manufacturers foi the 
organic nitrogen in the sludge when reduced to a dry basis are given 
as the outstanding features of the progress made during the year m 
sludge disposal. 

Particular mstances are cited of attemptb at economically disposing 
of sewage sludge from some of the larger sewage plants, particularly 
those of the activated sludge type. It is suggested that the acti- 
vated sludge piocess might be used more if some method were dis- 
covered for economically disposing of the sludge from both large and 
small plants and the committee recommends that caution be used in 
approving plans for new projects 

The Relation of Storage Water Supply lakes to Malaria. J. A. Le 


Prince, United States Public Health Service. Journal 
Una Section Arnerican Wat^r Worlds Associafio?} j vol. 

42-50. (Abstract by L. D. Fricks.) 

The dangers of increasing mosquito 
malaria prevalence, by impounding watois ilt 

this paper. The problem of impounduvg-'j^i^ water supplies without 
increasing these dangers has ' for southern cities and 


will continue so until the exigx-mr responsible for planning and con- 
structing these i‘eservoirs familiarizes hmiself with and applies 
proper measures for the control of mosquito production. An outline 
is given of regulations for impounded waters as suggested by the 
United States Public Health Service and adopted by several Southern 
States. 


The cardinal points of these regulations are as follows* Care of 
laborers employed m constiuction work; clearing of r^itfiilillhasin; 
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preYention of log jams; drift and flotage; fluctuation of water level; 
bearing of sliore bne; regular inspections for mosquito production; 
stocking with Gamhil^ia, control of separate pools and seepage places 
around reservoirs; and licensing by State board of health. 


ILUNOIS ADOPTS REGXJLATIONS REGARDING ZINC STEARATE 

CONTAINERS 

The Illinois Department of Public Health recently adopted regula- 
tions relating to containers for zinc or other stearate toilet or dusting 
powders The said regulations went into effect June 10, 1926, and 
read as follows : 

Whereas it has been reported to the Department of Pubhc Health of the State 
of Illinois that accidents and deaths have been caused from the inhahng of 
stearate of zinc dusting powders by children, and 

Whereas, by investigation and survey, the said department of public health 
has secured data showing numerous accidents and deaths which were caused 
from the inhaling of such powders by children; and 

Whereas, by investigation, research, and survey, the said department of public 
health has determined that stearate of zinc dusting powders are poisonous when 
inhaled; and 

Wlioreas it has been determined by the said department of public health that 
the lack of proper containers for such stearate of zinc dusting powders is the 
underlying cause of these accidents and deaths; and 

W^iereas it is determined by the said department of public health that such 
accidents and deaths from the inhaling of stearate of zinc dustmg powders will 
be prevented if such stearate of zmc dusting powders are dispensed in containers 
so constructed as to prevent seepage or spilling from the joints and seams and 
equipped vuth an automatic closing top; 

Therefore the Department of Public Health of the State of lUmois, pursuant 
to statutory powei vested m this department, hereby adopts and promulgates 
the foU^wmg rules and regulations 

pe/son, persons, company, or corporation shall, from and after 
10th da^ljj^une, A D 1926, sell, offer for sale, or dispense to the general 
public, zinc or stearate toilet or dusting powders, or toilet or dustmg 

powders containiiig^earate of zinc or other stearate having similar physical 
properties as one of the ingredients in excess of 10 per cent by weight, unless 
such dusting powders shall be sold, offered for sale, or dispensed in containers 
which comply with the specifications set forth by these rules. 

Rule II. Containers shall be substan tMy^ onstructed. All joints and seams 
shall be closed by crimping, soldenng, ^aiWlent method so as to effectively 
prevent separation or leakage at scams or joints^^ 

Rule III Containers shall be equipped with an extreme top with a substantial 
self-closing device wliieh will lemain closed at all tajnes when not in use. The 
self-closing device shall bo of sufficient strength to retam a closing tension of not 
less than 2 pounds, or 907 2 grams, throughout the ordinary life of the container 
in order to prevent its operation by an infant. 

RniiU IV. The extreme top shall have a diameter of not less than 2 inches, 
0|* 50 8 millimeters, in order to prevent its insertion into the mouth of an mfant. 
The opening or openings in the top shall not exceed in total area 40 square 
mlllimetera, and the diameter of no opening shall exceed 3 millimeters. 
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Rule V Containers shall bear in. plain sight and separated from other reading 
matter the following label 

Caution — This Powder Mat be Injurious if Inhaled 

Penalty — Any person, persons, company, or corporation who violates or 
refuses to comply with and obey these rules and regulations shall be subject to 
prosecution for the violation or refusal, and shall be subject to fine of not to 
exceed $200 for each offense or imprisonment in the county jail not to exceed 
six months or both , 

It shall be the duty of all local boards of health, health authorities and officers, 
pohce officers, sheriffs, constables, and all other officers and employees of the 
State or anj^ county, village, city, or township thereof, to enforce the rules and 
regulations hereby adopted and set forth 


COUET DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Authority of legislature to abolish or reduce term of office of parish 
hoard of health. — (Louisiana Supreme Court, Gouaiix v. Smith et al., 
107 So 466, decided January 4, 1926) In June, 1920, a board of 
health of three members was appointed for the parish of Lafourche^ 
and the plamtiff in this case was made chairman of the board and ex 
officio parish health officer. The term of office of the members was 
four years. 

A 1920 statute called a constitutional convention and a proviso in 
the act forbade the convention to enact or adopt any article or pro- 
vision reducing or shortemng the terms of office of the pubhc officials 
throughout the State, whether elected or appointed, and whether 
State, district, parish, or mumcipal officers The new constitution 
adopted in 1921 contained the following in article 22: 

Sixth All officers, executive, legislative and judicial, State, parish, or munici- 
pal, who may be in office at the adoption of this constitution, or who may be 
elected or appointed before the election or appointment of their successors as 
herein provided, shall hold their respective offices until their terms shall have ex- 
pired, and until their successors are duly qualified, as provided in this constitu- 
tion, unless sooner removed, as may be provided by law, and shall receive the 
ounpensation now fixed by the constitution and laws m force at the adoption of 
this constitution, except as herein otherwise provided 

The constitution of 1898 contained the following provision; 

The general assembly shall create for the State and for each parish and munici- 
pality therein, boards of health, and shall define their duties, and prescribe the 
powers thereof. 

A similar provision was incorporated in the 1913 and 1921 con- 
stitutions. 

Act 79 of the laws of 1921, which was an act to carry into effect the 
fon^ing 1921 constitutional provision regarding boards of health, 
in terins did away with the boards of health theretofore created and 
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created new boards as their successors. Pursuant to act 79 a new 
boWd of health for the parish of Lafourche was appointed in March, 
1922, composed of iiye members for a term of four years. The plain- 
tiff was one of the members appointed but another member was made 
parish health officer. The plaintift did not qualify under the new 
appomtment but brought suit contesting the claims of the other new 
appointees and particularly the claim of the newly appointed health 
officer. Piaintiff^s contention was that act 79 of 1921, so far as 
it attempted to shorten the term of office of the members of the parish 
board of health appointed in June, 1920, and particularly so far as it 
attempted to shorten plaintiff’s term of office as parish health officer, 
was violative of the prohibition imposed by the 1920 act calhng the 
constitutional convention and of the proviso quoted from article 22 
of the 1921 constitution. 

Judgment of the lower court was for the plaintifi , but the supreme 
court decided that the legislature was not deprived of its authority 
to abolish the offices of members of parish boards of health or to reduce 
the term of such oSices. The court was of the opinion that the re- 
striction in ihs act calling the constitutional convention was imposed 
upon th^ convention only and not upon the legislature, and that, as 
the portion of the constitution relating to parish boards of health 
Ind not fix the term of office, the legislature had authority to fix it. 
The court also held that the language quoted from article 22 of the 
constitution did not interfere with the authority v;hich the legislature 
had to remove any public officer by abolishing ins office, provided 
it was an office which the legislature had authont}^ to create. 

Orders of State board of health forbidding use of schoolhonses uniil 
insanitary and unsafe conditions had been remedied held appealable , — 
{Indiana Appellate Court, State Board of Health v. Ort, Township 
Trustee, 151 N.E 31, decided March 12, 1926.) The vState board of 
health, after hearing, entered orders condemning several schooihouscs 
because of certain insanitary, unsafe, and dangerous conditions, and 
prohibited their use for school pui^poses after a certain date unless 
and until the said conditions had been remedied.^ The township 
trustee appealed from these orders to the county circuit court. The 
lower court sustained the appeal and on further appeal by the State 
board of health the appellate court affirmed the judgment of the 
lower court. The question was presented to the appellate court as 
to the right of the township trustee to appeal from such orders of the 
State board of health. Chapter 90 of the laws of 1919 provided that 
'‘an appeal shall hereafter lie from all decisions of the State Board of 
Health of Indiana in any matter involving the building, changing, or 
condemnation of any school building in the State of Indiana.” The 
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appellate court held that ^'The orders of the State board of health as 
to the schoolhouses referred to are orders which involve t*e changing 
of the building, within the meaning of the act [ch. 90] of 1919, 
supra, and that the appeal to the circuit court was authorized/^ 

Power of State to prohilit the sale, possession, etc,, of peyote {pdlote ), — 
(Montana Supreme Court; State v. Big Sheep, 243 P. 1067, decided 
January 26, 1926 ) In this case, involving the possession of peyote 
by the defendant, an Indian, in violation of chapter 22 of the laws of 
1923, the supreme court stated that ^^It was clearly within the power 
of the legislature to determine whether the practice of using peyote 
is inconsistent with the good order, peace, and safety of the State.” 

Conviction under State pure food Jaw upheld. — (Wisconsin Supreme 
Court; Day-Bergwall Co. v. State, 207 N, W 959; decided March 9, 
1926 ) A company manufactured and sold a compound for use in 
flavoring foods and confections. This compound was for use m 
place of vanilla extract and it was conceded that the compound was 
not injurious to the public health However, caramel was used m 
the compound and this gave it a coloring similar to vanilla extract. 
It was charged that this was in violation of that portion of the State 
pure food law which declared an article of food to be adulterated ‘hf 
it is colored or flavored m imitation of the genuine color or flavor of 
another substance ” The conviction of the company m the lower 
court for violation of the above quoted portion of the law was affirmed 
by the supreme court, which held the law to be vahd. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 3, 1026 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended July IMS, and corresponding week of (From the 

Weekly Health Index, July 8, 19$6, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 

Week eE<ied CorrespontUug 
July 8, im wmX 

Policies in force..- — 64, 897, 122 60, 437, 798 

Number of death claims — 10, 930 9, 435 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8. 8 8, 1 
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DMhs from all cavses in ceHain laige cities of the United Slates during the week 
ended Juh/ Sj 1926 ^ infant mortality, annual death latc, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1026 {From the Weekly Health Index, July 8, 1926, 
issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended July 

3, 1920 

Annual 

rloiith 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

rate jicr 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
July 3, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
July 3, 
1926 a 

Total (64 cities) 

6,398 

11 6 

10 3 

678 

662 

855 

Alrmn.... _ . , - r 

33 



6 

0 

04 

Albany^ — 

35 

15 3 

7 6 

5 

3 

105 

Atlanta - - 

75 



13 

19 


White 

29 



3 



Colored 

46 

C®) 


10 



Baltiruore * 

199 

12 8 

10 9 

20 

15 

58 

White __ _ 

142 



12 


43 

nftlnrfifl,. _ _ 

57 

{®) 


8 


130 

Birmingham . 

54 

'^13,3 

16,0 

9 

20 

WhitA . 

23 



3 



Hnlnred . . _ ^ 

31 

(*) 


6 



Boston.. 

186 

1^2.3 

11 0 

26 

17 

73 

Bridgeport-- - -.TT ^ ^ ^ 

21 



4 

3 

68 

Buffalo 

135 

12.9 

10.2 

12 

35 

60 

Cambridge 

24 

10.3 

7.8 

6 

1 

100 

Camden — - 

30 

11.9 

8 9 

2 

1 

34 

Canton 

22 

10.4 

11 8 

4 

4 

89 

Chicago < - 

621 

10.6 

10 4 

68 

75 

60 

Cmcinnali — — 

120 

16.2 

12.5 

12 

3 

7S 

Cleveland 

Cfthimbps- , 

165 

72 

9,0 

13.2 

8.7 

13,8 

20 

8 

25 

8 

52 

73 

■Dallas T- r 

44 

11 5 

15 4 

4 

4 


■Whitft __ 

37 



4 



Colored-^^^ „ , 

7 



0 



Dayton — — 

40 

11.8 

9 9 

3 

1 

47 

DftTlVf^r^ ^ ^ 

71 

13 0 

12 1 

7 

8 


Dffi 'M’nTnftft , ^ _ 

28 

10 0 

11.4 

2 

2 

33 

Detroit 

288 

11 6 

8 0 

43 

32 

69 

Duluth- — 

10 

4.C 

5 7 

0 

4 

0 

tn Pflsn . - _ . _ - 

28 

13 4 

14 4 

9 

6 


Frie, -- .-T-^ 

18 



0 

3 

0 

Fall River * 

33 

13 1 

11 7 

6 

5 

73 

Flint 

21 

8 0 

5 2 

3 

2 

50 

Fort Worth __ _ 

31 

10 2 

13 7 

7 

6 


Whitft _ 

28 



6 



Colorfid- , _ _ 

3 

(®) 


1 



Grand Rapids.. 

35 

11 7 

12 6 

3 

3 

43 

Houston 

37 



5 

7 


- -- . 

24 



3 



Cftlftrftd _ - 

13 

(8) 


2 



Todianapohs ^ ^ - -- - 

79 

11 2 

10 G 

6 

5 

44 

Whitft _ 

67 



c 


51 

Hnlored , . _ 

12 



0 


0 

Jftrsfty City ^ ^ 

61 

10 0 

0 8 

4 

5 

28 

■RTopsas City, Kans. 

35 

15 6 

b 5 

5 

4 

87 

Whitft._^_ 

24 


4 


84 

Colored- _ _ 

11 



1 i 


131 

Kansas City^ A1 o . . 

76 

'‘lO G 

13 8 

7 

11 


Los Angeles _ . _ _ 

232 



10 

21 

44 

Louisville . . _ . _ . 

98 

16 4 

32 4 

32 

13 

103 

White 

69 



9 

80 

Colored- - - - 

29 

(®) 


3 


188 

Loweli. . _ . 

31 


3 

4 

56 

Memphis. - _ . , 

65 

19 1 

20 3 

4 

10 


White 

34 


1 


Colored , _ 

31 



3 



Milwaukee 

91 

2 

10 8 

7 

14 

32 

Minneapolis 

Nashvillft^ 

91 

49 

10 9 
18 6 

9.7 
17 0 

6 

5 

12 

9 

28 

White _ . 

25 



3 



Colored 

24 

U (6) 


2 




1 Aimual rate per 1 ,000 population 

a X>eaths under 1 year per 1 ,000 t^irths Cities left Islanlc are not lu f^ie registration area for "births 
a Pata for 62 cities 

* Deaths for week ended Friday July 2, 192G 

« In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 ponslituted the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population Atlanta 31 , Baltimore IS, Bimiliigham 39, Dallas 15, Forth Worth 
14, Houston 2S, Kansas Citv, Kans , 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, Now Orleans 20, Norfolk 
88, Eichtnond 32, and Washington, D, C , 25 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the Umied States during the week 
ended July 3, 1926^ infant mortahtyj annual death raiCj and comparison with 
corresponding xoeeh of 1925 — Continued 


City 


New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans^.. 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough-, 
Manhattan Borough 

Queens Boiough 

Kichmond Borough. 

Newark, N J 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson... 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

White 

Coloied 

Rochester 

St Louis.. 

St Paul 

Salt Lake Oity< 

San Antomo 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane-— 

Spnngflled, Mass, 

Tacoma — 

Toledo. 

Trenton 

mica-. 

Washington, D C 

White 


Colored. 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown — 


Week ended July 

3, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
moi tality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
July 3, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
July 3, 
1926 

29 



10 

3 

174 

42 

12 0 

9 6 

1 

4 

14 

136 

16 9 

20 8 

12 

27 


74 



2 



62 

(») 


10^ 



1,212 

10 7 

8 S 

325 i 

103 

51 

155 

9 0 

6 9 

32 

IS 

40 

415 

9 7 

7 6 

50 

39 

51 

493 

13 7 

11 2 

49 

42 

54 

115 

7 8 

7 9 

11 

5 

50 

34 

12 4 

10 6 

3 

4 

53 

95 

10 8 

9 4 

8 

19 

38 

26 

7 8 

7 1 

1 

4 

19 

13 



1 


30 

13 

C) 


0 


0 

48 

9 6 

8 2 

3 

1 

35 

25 



2 

8 


57 

13 8 

11 8 

4 

6 

42 

25 

9 1 

G 6 

2 

1 

35 

443 

11 5 

10 4 

43 

40 

57 

1C4 

13 4 

9 7 

23 

15 

76 

74 



3 

4 

31 

05 

12 3 

11 5 

8 

5 

66 

51 

14 1 

9 0 

S 

5 

101 

28 



2 


30 

23 

(5) 


G 


210 

59 

9 6 

11 0 

2 

6 

16 

234 

14 7 

11 4 

23 

16 


51 

10 7 

10 8 

6 

4 

53 

27 

10 6 

12 3 

2 

6 

2S 

54 

13 7 

13 7 

15 

9 


26 

12 3 

16 2 

1 

2 

21 

157 

14 4 

10 1 

5 

8 

30 

16 

9 0 

9 6 

1 

2 

29 

64 



2 

7 

19 

14 

7 3 

3 2 

1 

0 

26 

32 

15 3 

10 1 

3 

3 

70 

4l 

14.7 

10 C 

5 

2 

72 

19 

93 

9 0 

3 

1 

70 

64 

11 4 

93 

8 

7 

78 

38 

14 S 

9 1 

a 

3 

GO 

24 

12.1 

13.3 

0 

1 

0 

132 

13 0 

11 8 

15 

10 

SB 

83 



5 


41 

49 

(*) 


10 


182 

20 


1 

2 

21 

24 

10 1 

SO 

1 

0 

23 

37 

10.0 ■ 

U 5 

5 

6 

58 

16 1 

7 2j 

5.0 

1 

0 

22 

32 j 

10 1 

12 1 

i 

4 

89 


For footnotes 4 and S, see page 1484. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can efcctivdy prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are reeeived hy 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended July 10, 1926 


ALABAMA CaSCS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Ohicfeen pox — — 3 

Bengue — 2 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza., — — S 

Malana S3 

Measles - - — ”1 

Mumps — 10 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 26 

Pneumonia. 20 

Scarlet fever - 8 

Smallpox — 11 

Tuberculosis — — 41 

Typhoid fever 68 

Whooping cough 57 

ARI70NA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtnern 1 

Me .sl«s 11 

Mumps 4 

Scarlet r<.ner 10 

Trachoma - 1 

Tuberculosis 7 

Tjphoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 13 

ARK \KSA3 

Cerebro«ipinal meungitis 1 

Glaiekcn pot 5 

Diphtheria — 4 

Hookworm disease — 3 

Influcu-a 4 

Malaria — 01 

Measles., 14 

Pellagra iti 

^carlet fever 2 

Smi.dlpox-. - 1 

Tn'otrculo^is 7 

phwd f'^ver 33 

hooping cough 36 


CALIFORNIA OoSOfl 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Pasadena 1 

San Prancisco 1 

Sacramento 1 

Stockton - 3 

Chicken pox. 97 

Diphtheria 91 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Presno 1 

Gilroy 1 

Measles 256 

Mumps. 79 

Poliomyelitis 

Los Angeles 3 

Long Beach 1 

Scarlet fever 67 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 142 

Tvphoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 61 

COLORADO 

Chicken pos 18 

Dipbthena - 10 

Influenza 1 

Measles 22 

PaeumonLa 2 

Bcarlot fei er 8 

Tuborculosi*. 30 

Typhoid fcsvei 2 

WHiooping cough 51 

CONNLCTICUT 

Chicken pox 47 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 2 

Diphtheria 13 

Dybcntery (baeiUttry) 1 

German me^isles 13 

Influenza 2 

T-»ethargic eneephahtis 1 

IMalana 2 


( 1486 ) 
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CONNECTICUT— contmii«d 

Cases 


Measles 148 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia <an forms) 38 

Scarlet fever 39 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 18 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 23 


DELAWARE 


Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 6 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis 1 


Whooping cough. 


FLORIDA 


Chicken pox 3 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 2i 

Influenza 189 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria S 

Measles ^ 25 

Mumps 19 

Pneumonia 184 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox - 12 

Tetanus 5 

Tuberculosis 127 

Typhoid fe\cr 23 

Whooping cough 21 


OEORGU 


OhiCken pox 12 

Conjunctivitis - 2 

Diphtheria 7 

Dysenterj^ - - 61 

Iniluenza - 5 

Malaria — 77 

Measles 35 

Mumps — - 11 

Pellagra — - 19 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 2 

Septic sore throat — 9 

Sm«il]pox 8 

Tuberculosis — 11 

Typhoid fe\ er.. * 93 

W hooping cough — 22 


ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospin^il meningitis 

Cook County 

Morgan County 

Chicken pov 

Diphtheria—, — 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps.. 

Pneumonia - 

Scarlet fe\er 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


INDIANA. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles. 

Scarlet fever— 

Smfllpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


IOWA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles — 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 

Whooping cough 


KANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza — 

Lethargic encephulitls 

Mcisles 



Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia- - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough. . - 


IDAHO 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever, 

Smallpox 

TuDercuIosis - ^ - 

Typhoid fever k'. 

Whooping cough 


101 Jfcl ANA 

5 Diphthena 

G Influenza 

10 Malaria 

3 Pneumonia - 

1 PoUomycUtis — 

1- Scarlet feAcr - 

Smallpox 

5 Tuberculobis 

1 Typhoid fever 


1 

1 

150 

63 

75 

SOS 

26 

164 

110 

35 

229 

IS 

167 


1 

42 

27 

5 

159 

42 

44 

46 

C 

100 


2 

7 

5 

42 

13 

12 

10 

1 

13 


14 

9 

0 

4 

1 

S3 

18 

1 

11 

28 

4 

49 

ll 

91 


6 

41 

24 

44 

1 

1 

38 

47 
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MAiNB Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox - 5 

Diphtheria 2 

Oei man measlGS - 6 

Influenza 2 

Measles. 44 

Mumps. - 4 

Pneumonia 4 

Seal let fever 10 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 11 

MARYTANDl 

C hickc n pox 23 

Diphtheria 30 

Dysentery 3 

German measles - 1 

Influenza 2 

Mctisles 119 

Mumps 18 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia ^all forms) 23 

Seirlet fever 28 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 55 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 91 

M^.SSAGHrSBTT3 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- 2 

Chicken pox 113 

C onjunctivitis (suppurative) 8 

Diphtheria 45 

German measles 80 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic eneophalitis 2 

Measles — 274 

Mumps 53 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 40 

Pneumonia (lobar) 40 

Poliani^olitis 2 

ScaiJji# fever 187 

^etanus 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 127 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 139 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 91 

Measles 330 

Pneumonia 49 

Scarlet fever 179 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 59 

Typhoid fever... 10 

Whooping cough 138 

MINNBSOTi 

Cerebrospinal meningitis i 

ChickiinpQx 24 

Diphtheria 34 

Ijofioea2a„...„ 1 


MiNNESOTA—continued Cases 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 393 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fevoi 317 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis Cl 

Typho’d fever - 4 

Whooping cough 34 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria - 3 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 5 

Typhoid fever 67 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 30 

Influenza 2 

Measles 107 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Babies in animals 6 

Scarlel fever 33 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid fever 27 

Whooping cough 116 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 4 

Gorman measles 2 

Measles 104 

Eocky IMountain spotted fever 

Baker 1 

Ekalaka 1 

Scarlet h'ver 5 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis.. 3 

NLBRASKA 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphihena 1 

Measles 14 

Scarlet fever 18 

Smallpox 24 

Whooping cough 18 

NEW JERSEY 

Ceiebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 70 

Diphtheria 67 

Influenza 2 

Measles 249 

Pneumonia 30 

Scarlet fever 68 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 80 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheiia 4 

Dysentery (amebic) 1 


* We^ ended Ent^ay, 
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NEW MEXICO — continued Cases i 

German measles 1 

Measles 2 

OREGON— continued Cases 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia .. 3 

Mumps 2 

Rockv Mountain spotted fpAfir f> 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever , > , a 

Whoopmg cough 20 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal menmgitis 1 

Scarlet fever 15 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 

Portland 13 

Scattermg 14 

Tuberculosis, 9 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whoopmg cough 28 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chicken pox 159 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria 133 

(German measles 112 

Malaria 3 

Measles 1,091 

Mumps 96 

German measles 23 

Lethargic encephalitis— W'llkmsburg 1 

Measles 1,154 

Mumps ^ 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 112 

Poliom>elitis 4 

Pneumonia 34 

Poliomyelitis— Monroe Township.. l 

Scarlet fever 89 

Septic snrA thrftnt 1 

Scarlet fever 251 

Tetanus 1 


Trachoma 2 

Tetanus 3 

Typhoid fever 9 

Typhus fever 1 

Whoopmg cough 281 

Tuberculosis 127 

Typhoid fever 52 

"Whoopmg cough... 314 

RHODE ISLAND 

nhieken pnx __ ^ , 2 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Gerehraspmal meningitis __ 1 

German measles 2 

IWftflfilAR S3 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria.. 9 

Mumps — — 1 

OphthfllTnin neonatoniTn ^ 2 

German measles 14 

Measles - 106 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis 7 

PnlirtTinyehtis _ 9 

Whooping f*ongh . _ . 43 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever, 42 

Whooping cough 217 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Okiahonia City and Tulsa ) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Muskogee 1 

Chicken pox — , 1 

TlirvhthAna T 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Actinomycosis - 1 

Chicken pox. 1 

Measles--., — — — 67 

Mumps - — 3 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever — 316 

Smallpox - — — — 1 

Tuberculosis — — — — 1 

Influenza 12 

Malaria * * 57 

Measles 36 

Mumps, 1 

■ppTlftgm 2S 

Typhoid fever.., — 3 

Whooping cough - — 17 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 2 

Pneumonia — 5 

Pohomyelitis— Carter - 1 

Si^riet fever 17 

fiTnallpnv 4 

Dysentery- - — 3 

Influenza. 1 

Malaria - - 63 

Measles 61 

Typhoid fever 59 ' 

Whnapmg cniigh SS 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - — , 1 

Pellagra,. - 26 

OHEOON 

GArfthrnspinal mATimg^tte 1 

Pneumonia - - — 12 

Pchomyehtis — Memphis 1 

fiearlet fever.. 6 

Chicken pox_ _ _ _ 8 

SmaUpox,,- - 2 

Diphtheria 19 

Tnmhoma— — - — 1 

Jhfiuenxa 5 

Malaria — 1 

Meades 49 

Tuberculosis - 27 

Typhoid fever 75 

Whooping cough — 104 
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TEXAS Cases 

Obicken pox - 24 

Diphtheria ^8 

Dysentery 6 

Influenza 

Measles - 8 

Mumps 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fe\er - 3 

PelUgra 8 

Pncumomi 6 

Poliomyelitis 6 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever 25 

Whooping cough 85 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — Murray. 1 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 8 

Mumps — 11 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis - - 1 

Typhoid fever — 1 

Whooping cough — 103 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox- - S 

Diphthena — 2 

Measles €0 

Mumps. 5 

Scarlet fever — — 1 

Whooping cough * 22 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Seattle- 1 

Spokane l 

Stevens County 1 

Tacoma 1 

Chicken pox 30 

Diphtheiia 26 

German measles 12 

Measles 47 

Mumps 27 

Poliomyelitis— Lewis County 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Adams 

County 1 

Scarlet fever, 37 

Reports for Week 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Cases 

Chicken pox v 13 

Diphtheria ^ 

Influenza 1 

Measles §2 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis 29 

Whooping cough 44 


WASHINGTON— continued Oases 

Smallpox, 24 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 41 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox - 10 

Diphthena 7 

Influenza - 5 

Measles 140 

Scailet fever 8 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough- 37 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaulrce 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphthena 8 

Gorman measles. 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles 124 

Mumps - - 12 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 49 

Scattering 

Chicken pox 72 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles 16 

Influenza 11 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 810 

Mumpb 11 

Pneumonia..— 11 

Scailet fever 43 

Smallpox 6 

Tubeiculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whoopnng cough 90 

WYOMING 

Cerebrospm.il meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Measles 5 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever — — — « 11 

Whooping cough 9 

luded July 3, 1926 

NORTH DAKOTA CaseS 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 17 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia * 2 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox — — 1 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough — 21 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published Tveekly and coders onij tho^e States from 
which reports are received dunng the current ^eek 


state 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

memn- 

gitis 

Biph- 

tberia 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

lana 

Mea- 

sles 

Pcl- 
lagta ^ 

f Polio- 
mje- 
[ litus 

1 

Scarlet i 
fever 1 

1 

1 Small- , 

' POi 

1 

1 

Ty- 
1 phoid 
fever 

Mau, 1928 

California 

16 

454 

77 

6 

2,047 

9 

11 

573 

144 

SS 

Hawaii. 

1 

20 

95 


10 


0 

2 

0 

7 

June^ 1926 

Anzona 

0 

5 

2 

0 

30 


1 

0 

31 i 

0 i 

*30 

Connefttimit „ 

5 

53 

16 

0 

1,012 


0 

311 

1 2 i 

1 9 

Indiana 

1 

56 

70 


1,707 

.... 

1 

314 

266 ' 
t 

1 27 

! 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

JDifhiliena , — For the week ended June 26, 1926. 37 States reported 
1,087 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended June 27, 1925, the 
same States repoited 1,024 cases of this diseabC. One hundred and 
two cities, situated m all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 30,450,000, reported 763 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended June 26, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 641 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 753 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Mea^le^, — Thirty-four States repoited 9,098 cases of measles for 
the week ended June 26, 1926, and 2,928 cases of this disease for the 
week ended June 27, 1925. One hundred and two cities reported 
3,603 cases of measles for the week this year, and 1,677 cases last 
year. 

Poliomydhi<i , — The health officers of 37 States reported 22 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended June 26, 1926. The same States 
reported 63 cases for the week ended June 27, 1925. 

8ca?iet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-seven States — this year, 2,127 cases: last year, 1,275 cases; 
102 cities — this year, 1,240 cases; last year, 648 cases, estimated 
expectancy, 572 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended June 26, 1926, 37 States reported 
355 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 444 cases. One hundred and two cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows* 1926, 93 cases: 1925, 137 cases, estimated 
expectancy, 94 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fiver , — Four hundred and forty-one cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended June 26, 1926, by 36 States. For 
the corre.spouding week of 1925 the same States reported 786 cases 
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of this disease. One hundred and two cities reported 68 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year, and 146 cases for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 103 cases. 

Injflwnza and pnenmonm . — Deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia were reported for the week by 90 cities, with a population of 
more than 29,750,000, as follows 1920, 449 deatlis, 1925, 395 deaths. 

City reports for week ended June ^6, 19^6 

The ‘*cstiTnatcfl expectancy” gixcn for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fcvci, smallpox, and typhoid 
fiwer us the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occui during a certain week in the absence of cpidemi<*s It is based on 
iet»orts to the Public Hcdth Service during the past nine years It is in mos*- instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding ye us \V hen the lepoi f s include f ( vei.il 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic peiuuls aic excluded and the 
estimated expectancy lo the mom numbei ot cases reported for the week during nonepidemiC years 

If reports have not been received for the full nme years, daU are used for as many yeans as possible, but no 
Near eadier than 1917 is mclmled In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed when 
necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the table the 
axailable data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 

, cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

IMumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NB'W’ ENOLXND 










Maine 










Portland 

75,333 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 










Concord 

22,540 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Manchester 

83,097 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

_ __ . - 

29,723 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont 










Barrc 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 









Boston 

779,020 

25 

47 

21 

1 

0 

88 

57 

8 

Fall River 

128,993 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Spnngrield 

Maloti') 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Woicester 

190,757 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

Rhode Island^'' 










Pawbrfeket 1 

09,760 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pri^dence i 

207,918 : 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

30 

0 

5 

ronnesctieut 










•%«^ndgeport 

Q) 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Hartford 

ICO, 197 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

New Ha\en 

178,927 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York 










Buffalo 

'538, OIC 

25 

10 

15 

0 

. 1 

?2 

1 

7 

New York 

5,873,356 

164 

227 

200 

12 

6 

239 

84 

102 

Rochester 

31(),78r 

4 

5 

12 

0 

0 

32 

0 

1 

Syracuse 

182,003 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

307 

6 ; 

3 

New Jeisey 










Camden 

128,612 

6 

3 

8 

1 

1 

34 

0 i 

1 

Newark 

452, 513 

32 

12 

5 

0 

0 

53 


19 

Trenton 

132, 020 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1 

5 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia 

3,979,364 

>0 

55 

49 


I 

133 

5 

22 

Pittsburg 

631, 563 

11 

16 

12 


3 

128 

0 ' 

15 

Beading 

112, 70, 

1 

3 

1 

0 : 

0 

V2i 

0 

1 

PAST NORTH CEVTRiL 










3hio' 










Cmcmnati 

409,333 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

86 

12 

6 

Clev'oland-- 

936,485 

73 

18 

27 

0 

0 

16 

2 

12 

Coiumbus 

279,836 

9 

2 

1 

0 

1 

32 

Q 

1 

Toledo 

387,380 

45 

5 

8 

0 

1 

115 1 

0 

4 


1 Kfik estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended June 26 , 1928 — Continued 


Diphthcna 


Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Deaths! 
re- i 


ported , ported 


ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued 


Indiana 

Port Wayne- 
Indianapohs- 
South Bend-. 
Terre Haute- 
Blinois. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Sprmgfield--, 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Wisconsin 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee— 

Racme 

Supenor 


97,846 

358,819 

80,091 

71,071 

2,995,239 

81,564 

63,923 

1,24'), 824 
330,316 
153, 698 

50,891 

46,383 

509,192 

67,707 

39,671 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



1 ! 313 31 

0 I 11 0 

1 I 9 5 


0 34 i 2 

0 81 0 

0 63 0 

0 62 0 

0 49 1 

1 209 39 

0 155 5 

0 6 0 


1 

4 

1 

1 

25 

0 

0 

16 

4 
1 

1 

2 
9 

5 

1 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 

Dnlnth 

Mmneapohs— 

St Paul 

Iowa 

Davenport 
Des Momes-- 
Sioux City— . 

Waterloo 

Missouri 

Kansas City,, 

St Joseph 

St, lioms 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

Grand Forks - 
South Dakota 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 
Nebraska’ 

Dincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas? 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


110, 502 

5 

425,435 

67 

246,001 

12 

(1) 

6 


0 


0 

36,771 

1 

367,481 

2 

78,342 

1 

821, 643 

9 

26,103 
14, 811 

1 

15,030 

0 

30, 127 

0 

60,941 

. 4 

211,768 

7 

55,411 

10 

88,367 

1 



Delaware. 

Wilmington-—. 

Maryland 

' BaitiinDre,-.-ji. — 

Cumberland 

Fredenek 

Distnct of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia* 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wiiimnston - - — — 
Winston-Salem — 


122,049 

1 

1 

796,296 

39 

13' 

33,741 

1 

0 

12,035 

0 

0 

497,906 

15 

5 

30,395 

3 

0 

0) 

9 

0 

186 403 

6 

2 

58,208 

0 

1 

49,019 

1 

1 

63,485 

0 

0 

56,208 

3 

0 

30,371 

4 

0 

37,061 

0 

0 

69,031 

6 

1 


0 0 

9 2 

1 0 

0 0 


8 0 



0 1 
0 0 
1 0 

0 0 
1 0 
0 0 


0 5 

2 18 

0 1 

0 0 

0 m 


0 

45 

D 

0 

9 


0 

0 

I 

0 


21 

21 

U2 

4 


0 

0 

9 

0 


0 10 0 

10 0 
0 26 0 

0 0.0 

0 2 0 

0 19 J 1 


1 

IS 

1 

0 

9 

0 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 


1 No estimate made. 
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City repoHs for loeek ended June IPBO — Continued 


Division, State, and 
cits 

i 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estiirated 

Chick- 
en pox, ' 
cases 
le- 

poited 

Diphtheria 

Influenra 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

ic- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

C'a«es, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
le- i 
ported 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poi ted 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con 










South Carolina 










Chaileston 

73, 125 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia ! 

41,225 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

27 311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Geoign 

1 









Atlanta 

0) 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

35 

1 

5 

Bninsv ick 

lb, 809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Sa\ aunali 

93, 134 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florid 1 










Miami 

69,751 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

* 1 

1 

St Petersburg 

2h,S47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

94,743 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky 










Covington 

58,309 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Louisville 

305,935 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Tennessee 










Memphis 

171,533 

2 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

50 

1 

7 

Nashville 

13f.,220 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Alabama 










Birmingham 

205, 670 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

48 

2 

C 

Mobile. 

65, 055 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

1 

Montgomery 

46,481 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

VPJIST SOCTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fnrt Smith 

31,643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Little Rock 

74,216 

2 

0 

0 

0 


12 

0 


Loujsuina 









New Orleans 

414,493 

1 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

0 

6 

Shreveport 

57,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City 

(0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Texas 










Dallas 

194,450 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Galveston 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

164,954 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

San Antonio 

198,069 

0 

1 : 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

roi'NTAlN 



1 







Montana 



j 







Biilmgs 

17,071 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Great Falls 

29, SS3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

33 

0^ 

0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

13, 0o8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Boise 

23,042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Colorado 










Denver 

280,011 ! 

27 

10 

3 



30 

1 

5 

Pueblo 

43, 787 1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

New Mexico 

! 









AlbuqueiQuo 

Utah 

21,000 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Salt Lake City 

1 130,948 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

5 

3 

Nevada 










Reno 

12,066 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 










Washington 





1 





Seattle 

(0 

15 

5 

0 

0 


44 

13 


Spokane 

108,897 1 

19 

2 

2 

0 


32 

0 


Tacoma 

104, 455 

6 

2 

3 

0 

0 

8 

' 0 

0 

Oregon 










Portland 

282,383 

12 

5 

1 d 

0 

0 

54 

6 

3 

California* 










Los Angeles 

0) 

27 

36 

33 

1 

0 

10 

8 

9 

Sacramento 

72,260 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

San Francisco 

567,530 

13 

17 

9 

0 

0 

84 

5 

0 


^ Ho estimate niade. 
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Ctiy reports for week ended June ^5, 19^6 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

D^ths 
re- 
ported ' 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

epti- 

matcd 

sxpfect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 












Portland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

New Hampshire 











Concord 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Manchester. — 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Nashua 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

"Vermont 












Barre., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Massachusetts, 












Boston 

28 

eo 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

2 

0 

46 

177 

Fall Rner 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3. 

3 

1 

0 

9 

4 

Springfield 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

28 

Worcester 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

52 

Bhode Island 











Pawtucket 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Providence 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

67 

Connecticut 











Bridgeport 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Hartford 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

40 

New Haven .. 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

34 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 












Buffalo 

15 

9 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

2 

0 

34 

137 

New York 

105 

267 

0 

0 

0 

1117 

lb 

8 

0 

74 

i 1,227 

Bochester 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

7 

73 


g 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

4 

0 

0 

0 

24 

New Jersey 






2 ! 






Camden J 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

Newark 

12 

31 1 

0 

1 

0 

35 i 

0 

o| 

0 

29 

102 

'TVentnu 

1 

5 ' 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2| 

0 

0 

29 

Pennsylvanii 





41 





Philadelphia — ; 

46 

- 69 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

46 

453 

Pittsburgh 

15 

23 

0 

0 

0 i 

9 

2 

0 

0 

94 

135 

Beading 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

22 

EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 1 












Ohio* 






10 i 






Oincumati 

5 

16 

2 

Oj 

0 

1 

1 

0 

17 

105 

Cleveland 

13 

69 

2 

O' 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

98 

200 

Columbus 

3 

28 

1 

0 

0 : 

6 

1 

6 

0 

4 

54 

Toledo 

9 

D 

1 

0 

0| 

3| 

1 

0 

0 

m 

68 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne— J 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

oi 

V 

0 

0* 

0 

1 

39 

Indianapolis—. 

6 

10 

4 

16 

6 

4 1 

0 

2 

0 

25 

84 

South Bend... 

1 

Q 

1 

6 

01 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Texre Haute— . 

1 

0 

1 

0| 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Illinois 












Chicago 

64 

81 

2 

3 i 

0 

46 1 

3 

2 

6 

40 

529 

Peona 

1 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

SpnngjBdd— -- 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Michigan 












Detroit 

44 

116 

5 

0 

0 

30 

3 

0 

0 

59 

269 

Flint 

2 

16 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

Grand Bapids. 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

30 

Wisconsin* 












Benosha 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Madison 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* I 

15 

Milwaukee 

18 

16 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

67 

91 

Eacme 

2 

4 

1 

0 

Q 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Superior 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Minnesota- 











Duluth 

2 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

^ 0 

0 

1 

IS 

Minneapolis-. 
St Paul 

18 

49 

7 

Q 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

i 

78 

. U 

14 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

24 

59 


* Folinoaary tuberculosis only. 
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City tcport^ fot week ended June ^6, IBM — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox: 1 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 












Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 13 ^ 

cough, 

Deaths, 

nil 

anu city 

osti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

1C- 

mated 

rc- 

re- 

10- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

;c\p*»Ct- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NOBTH CElSf- 












TRAL—COn 












Iowa 












Daveimort 

Des Moines. 

Siouv *^ily 

0 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 1 


13 

0 

5 



0 

0 


4 



1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


6 


Missouri 









79 

Kansas City... 

3 

7 

3 

0 i 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

7 

St Joseph 

0 

1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

43 

St Louis 

14 

50 

1 

6 

0 

9 

3 

0 

0 

47 

174 

North Dakota 










12 

Fargo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gi-und Forks. - 
South Dakota 

0 


0 




0 

















1 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


6 


Siout Falls 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Nebraska 











12 

Lmeoln 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Omaha 

2 

15 

4 

10 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

42 

Kansas 








13 

'i opeka 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 I 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Wichita 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

29 

SOUTH ATLVNTIC 










Delaware 












Wilmington, — 

3 

3 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

22 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

12 

49 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

3 

1 

45 

225 

Ourahe'land 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Colum- 












bia 












Washington.. - 
Virginia 

8 

15 

0 

1 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

24 

134 

, Lynchburg 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

It 

Nnrfplk . - _ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

23 

ii. 

Eichmond 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Q 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

57 

Boanofcp 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

West '^’'irgmia 
Charleston 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

26 

Iluntington--. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Wheeling. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

North Carolina 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

15 

10 

Wilnirngton... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wmston-Salem 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

15 

South Carolina 











Charleston..., 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

2 

31 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

a 

1 

1 

0 

2 

8 

Georgia | 











-Atlanta ! 

3 

1 

5 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 


3 

2 

73 

3 

Brunswick..,.! 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

Savannah 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Florida* 




j 







Miami 


0 


0 1 

0 

2 


3 

0 

0 

32 i 
0 

47 

8 

S^ reteisburg- 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

0 

0 I 

Tathpa 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

2 

0 i 

Q 

28 

% IfJT 'k^pUTl: 










CE.NTJRAL 












Kentucky 












CovmgtonV 

0 

0 

1 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 


13 

Louisville. .... 
Tennessee, 

2 

5 

0, 

0 


5 


3 

0 

0 

78 

Memphis 

1 

2 

1 

13 


12 



0 

9 

85 

Nashville 1 

Alabama f 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 



0 

6 

52 

Birmingham, .f 

1 

1 

5 2 

2 

0 

9 



0 

23 

84 

Mobile 1 

” 1 

0 

1 


0 

0 



0 

1 

22 

Montgomery..! 

1 

1 

0 

1] 

0 

0 

1 ij 


0 

0 

19 
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City reports for weeh ended June BS, 19 $6 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poited 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Little Rock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 


Louisiana 












New Orleans.- 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 

5 

2 

0 

7 

135 

Shreveport 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

21 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma 




1 








City 

0 

0 

3 

i G 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Texas 












Dallas 

2 

4 

1 

1 

! 0 

1 

2 

i 1 

1 

10 

44 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

6 

Houston 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

1 

i 1 

0 

1 

57 

San Antonio— 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 


0 

0 

61 

MOUNTAIN 








! 




Montana 












Billings 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Great Falls 

2 

0 

1 

0 

u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idalio 












Boise 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Colorado 












Denver 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

23 

54 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

G 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

New Mexico 












Albutiuerque— 

0 

1 

0 

0^ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

Xrtah 












Salt Lake City.i 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

25 

Nevada 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

BACIFIC 
























Washington 












Seattle-., 

s 

20 

3 

0 



1 

0 


4 


Spokane— ..... 

3 

8 

3 

0 



0 

0 


3 


TOoma 

2 

2 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 5 

2 

IS 

Oregon 












Portland 

5 

1 17 

6 

G 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

56 

California' 












Los Angeles... 

14 

29 

3 

5 

0 

1 21 

3 

6 

0 

2 

19S 

Sacramento 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

San Francisco. 

11 

7 

1 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

1 

1 

124 


Division, State, and city 


Cerebrospinal Leihargic 
meningitis enoephalil^ 


Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis (mfem- 
tile paralysis) 


Deaths, 


Cases, Deaths Casesf Deaths, 


Cases, 
esti- I 
mated 
expect- 
aney 


Cases 


Deaths 


j 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

Portland 0 00 COO 01 0 

Massachusetts 

Boston 0 02 00 0 00 0 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 0 Oil 00 0 OlO U 
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City reports for tceeh ended June ^0^ Continuod 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Divisioa, State, aud city 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLi; ATLANTIC 










Now York i 

Buffalo - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

0 

1 

6 


0 

0 

2 

j, 

0 

New Jersey 

Newark.. I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tienton ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsyhauia i 

■PhiladelpVu*i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

PiUshiirgh 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio 

Cleveland 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Columbus. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lokdo 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Illinois 

Chicflffo... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Midugap 

Detroit 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 


0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota 

Minneapolis.- , . 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOLTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland’ 

Baltimore 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

Wasimietoii.__^__ ,,,,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Caiohna 

Charleston.. - , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

Georgia 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Alabama 

Birmingham 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

0 


0 

! 0 

0 

J[ 

1 1 

Montgomery.^ 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH central 





I 




Arkansas 

LiitlaRodr , ' 

0 

1 


0 

0 

i 

2 

' n 

0 

0 

Irfauisiana’ 

New Orleans 1 

0 

Q 

1 0 ' 

i 0 

0 


[ J_ 

0 

0 

u 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Texas 










Dallas 

Q 

( 

0 

0 

0 

/ 

A 

1 

I 

ncfFiC 






t 

U 

1 

Oregon 

Portland 

0 

I 

c 

0 

g 

( 

0 

A 

A 

A 

0 

A 

California 

Los Angeles 3 

2 

0 

( 

1 

J 

u 

0 

0 

V 

n 

U 

A 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

u 

n 

U 

A 

U 

0 







w 

U 




^ The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for tbe jGiye-weok ponod ending June 26, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 27, 1925. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
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1925 and 1926, respectively, anthontative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases bad an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 m 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, May to June 26, 1926 — Annual rates per 

100,000 population — Compared mih rates for the corresponding period of 1925 ^ 

DIPHTHEEU CASE RATES 


Week ended 



May 

30, 

192S 

May 

29, 

1926 

June 

6, 

1925 

June 

1926 

June 

13, 

1925 

June 

12, 

1926 

June 

20, 

1925 

June ' 
19, 1 
1926 

June 

27, 

1925 

June 

26, 

1926 

103 cities 

1144 

*122 

n52 

*117 

116 

*136 

114 

*113 ] 

112 

>131 

Nevr England 

110 

80 

125 


91 

69 

93 

78 

122 

50 

Middle Atlantic 

210 

145 1 

243 

134 

155 

155 

166 

124 i 

163 

152 

East North Central 



92 

110 

89 

146 

86 

131 1 

78 

181 

West North Central 

1S7 

*163 

183 

mMm\ 

HI 

*231 

129 ! 

>167 

111 ' 

>195 

South Atlantic 

»72 


*SS 

47 

54 

60 

48 ^ 


69 

45 

East South Central i 

11 

42 

11 

18 

11 

26 

5 1 

16 

32 


West South Central i 

62 

65 

40 

56 

66 

47 

70 1 

43 

44 

43 

Mountain 

139 

127 

74 


176 

127 

185 

146 


118 

Pacific.-- 

160 

169 ’ 
1 

138 

132 

157 : 

i 

159 


7 94 


132 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

>569 

>1,283 

<594 

>1,014 

558 

>928 

416 

>732 

292 

>617 


836 

Rill 

841 

728 

860 

659 

611 

494 

393 

425 


701 

'956 

771 

751 

724 

707 

542 

585 

380 

476 

i tifilaitif Sf'Mi 1 1 1 1 1 1 

839 

1,252 

825 


779 


5^ 

943 

377 



137 

WXiMI 

111 

>2,209 

131 


84 

>1,260 

58 

>935 



3,542 

<393 


280 


aan 

•788 


701 



2 ; 376 

121 

1*660 

194 

1,396 


695 


613 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

13 

112 

22 

86 

13 

125 

18 

77 

4 




1.302 

37 

1,247 

92 

91^ 

74 

! 701 

92 


Pacific 

157 

m 

157 

696 

83 

593 

80 

7602 

60 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 Cities 

>267 

>274 1 

<256 

1 

>231 1 

170 

>261 ^ 

-j 

159 

>233 

113 

>212 

New England 

Middle Atlantic - 

204 

258 ; 

256 

248 1 

173 

255 1 

137 

203 


236 

270 

212 ‘ 

262 

209 , 

155 

195 1 

144 

221 

99 

210 

East North Central 

321 

339 ! 

293 

247 

198 

333 1 

202 

340 

146 

263 

West North Central 

614 

>695 1 

466 

>416 1 

315 

>621 1 

317 

>4b0 

179 

>354 

South Atlantic - 

>115 

160 

<123 

190 

58 1 

160 ij 

58 

>131 

42 ' 

162 

East South Central 

168 

171 1 

116 

195 ' 

147 i 

78 J 

147 

47 

84 1 

47 

W^t South Central 

62 

116 t 

84 

363 ' 

44 ! 

86 1 

35 

69 

53 i 

30 

Mountain. 

398 

100 

324 

2i8 

268 

U8 i 

139 

127 

203 

ns 

Pacific - 

133 

m| 

144 

170 

155 

237 ji 
li 

130 

>220 

102 ’ 

159 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population* annnaJi basis — and not the number of 
cases reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926* respectively 
^ Charleston, W Va , not included 

< Grand Forks* N Bak * not included 

< Wilmington, N C , not included 

* Grand fcks, N. Ikk , Lynchburg, Va , and Tacomai Wash., not included, 

* Lynchburg, Va * ndfc included 
7 Tacoma, Wash , not included. 
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Summary of weeUy reports from cities j May B3 to June ^6, 1936 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Compared mth rates for the corresponding period of 
1935 — Continued 

SI^IALLPOX CASE HATES 


Week ended 



Jklay 

30, 

1925 

May 

20, 

1920 

June 

6, 

1925 

June 

5, 

1926 

June 

13, 

1925 

June 

12, 

1926 

June 

20, 

1925 

June 

19, 

1920 

June 

27, 

1925 

June 

20, 

1026 

103 Cities 

*47 

3 19 

3 45 

3 15 

36 

3 16 

35 

3 11 

24 

316 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

54 

13 

61 

9 

40 

12 

42 

10 

19 

14 

West North Central 

68 

3^44 

92 

3 40 

50 

3 28 

58 

3 32 

36 

*44 

South Atlantic 

2 10 

28 

<37 

34 

21 

38 

29 

6 30 

13 

26 

East South Central 

389 

02 

105 

83 

273 

52 

184 

10 

121 

88 

West South Cenlr^ 

53 

99 1 

31 

43 

4 

84 

18 

26 

0 

17 

Mountain 

55 

36 1 

37 

27 

28 

4C 

18 

27 

28 

18 

Pacific 

160 

32 

182 

24 

141 

54 

146 

T20 

163 

32 


TYPHOID FEVIE CASE HATES 


103 Cities 

*15 

3 10 

<24 

*9 

27 

•12 

21 

*11 

25 

*12 

New England 

17 

7 

29 

0 

24 

17 

39 

19 

17 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

5 

26 

6 

17 


14 

9 

18 


East Nwth Central 

7 

9 

9 

5 

9 

4 

6 

4 

8 

4 

West North Central 

30 

H 

8 

38 

24 

<6 

32 

*30 


*4 

South Atlantic 

*39 

26 

<39 

32 

61 

26 

46 

<25 

67 


East South Central--- 

47 

81 

37 


mm 

57 

71 

21 

84 

36 

“West South Central 

62 

13 

84 

9 

no 

52 

123 

30 

128 


Mountain. 

9 

0 

74 

9 

46 

9 

37 

0 



Pacific.— - 

8 

11 

8 

8 

14 

18 

6 

79 

19 

16 


INPf.XTENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities * 

*12 

12 

<10 

8 

7 

10 

1. 0 

«r 

6 

5 

New England - 

7 

9 

2 

2 

6 

32 

2 

9 

7 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

31 

11 

6 

6 

9 

4 

9 

6 


East North Central 

13 

n 

10 

$ 

6 

10 

7 

3 

0 

3 

West North Centra! 

17 

IS 

4 

8 

8 

4 

6 

1 

4 

6 

Skiuth Atlantic 

*12 

11 

<6 

3 

4 

6 

6 



6 

1 

37 

20 

47 

36 

16 

36 

32 



5 

West Soatff^tral 

29 

9 

5 

14 

19 

39 

10 



24 

Mountain 

0 

9 

28 

18 

9 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Pacific -‘rrt*. 

7 

11 

11 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


90 cities 

*119 

*120 

*123 

*105 

09 

95 

78 

#87 

65 

74 

New England 

no 

123 

m 

118 

113 

102 

60 

S7 

58 

69 

Middle Atlantic 

145 

145 

157 

130 

330 

109 

W 

95 

75 

S3 

East North Central 

111 

m 

107 

98 

79 

S7 

76 

74 

45 

61 

West North Central.-— 

57 

83 

55 

50 

57 

58 

32 

75 

51 

44 

South Atlanut 

«147 1 

*131 

*138 

*80 

135 

96 

75 

<112 

90 

94 

East South Central - . 

1S8 

m 

116 

125 

58 1 

125 

95 

99 

no 

125 

West South Central — 

73 

109 

63 

99 

82 1 

94 

87 

71 

73 

76 

Mountain- 

74 

91 

92 

146 

102 ! 

82 

139 

100 

65 

109 

Pacific. 

73 

64 

116 

67 

44 

67 

58 

76 

47 

43 


* Charleston, W. Va , not included 

» awdiid Porks, N Dak , not iaduded 

* WOraingtoD, N C , not indwled 

^ Grand Forks, N Dak , Lynchburg, Va , and Tacoma, Wash , not included 
8 Lynchburg, Va , not included. 

? Tacoma, Wash., not induded 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 19^5 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting eases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 


cases 

deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

103 

96 

29,944,996 

30,473,129 

29, 251, 658 

29, 764, 201 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North CentraL 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

12 

10 

16 

14 

21 

7 

S 

9 

G 

12 

10 

16 

11 

21 

7 

6 

9 

4 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 

7 481, 656 
2,591,962 
2,716,070 
993, 103 

1, 184,057 
.563,912 
1,888,142 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,65.5, 436 
2,634,662 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572,773 

1, 934, 084 

2, 176, 124 
10. 346, 970 
7, 481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993,103 

1, 078 198 
563, 912 
1,434,245 

2, 206, 124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1, 103, 695 
572. 773 
1,469,144 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE PAR EAST 

Report for week ended June 12, 1920 . — The following report for the 
week ended Juno 12, 1926. Wds transmitted by the Far Eastern. 
Bureau of the Health Section of the League of Nations' Secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Mantiffif' to >ns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

I 

Plague 

Choleia 

Small- 

pox 

w 

o 

s 

L 

Deaths 

CO 

V 

es 

O 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt Suez 

3 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

; 0 

1 ; 

French Indo-China 







Iraq Bisrah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 Saigon and Cholon. . . 

0 

0 

19 

12 

0 

0 

British India 







Haipl ong 

0 

0 

103 

73 

0 

0 

Caleutfd 


0 


41 

8 

7 

1 China Amov 

8 


0 

0 

2 

0 

■RmTrhn.y 


4 


0 

34 

18 

Japan 







Madras.. 


0 


0 

] 

0 

Simonoseki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Karaphi _ - . 


6 


0 

7 ‘ 

4 

Osaka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Npgapatam 


0 


0 

1 

1 

K-Wantung 







Siam Bangkok.. 

‘"o' 

0 

iio* 

50 

4 

4 

Dairen .......... 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Port Arthur 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns mdicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

British India — Chittagonaj, Cochin, Tuticonn, Vizagapatam 
Federated Malay States — Port S\v ettenham. 

Straits Settlements. — Penang, Singapore 

Sarawak. — Kuching 

Bniish North Borneo — Sandakan. 

Poringuet>e Timoi — Dilly 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

Fiench Indo-China — Turane. 

China. — Shanghai. 

Formosa — Keelung 

Japan — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hakodate. 
Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuna . — Antiing, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin. 

U.8.S B.— Vladivostok 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Amiraha — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
Nm Guinea — Port Moresby 

Nm Zealand. — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Cakdonta. — Noumea. 

Saimii. — ^Honolulu. 


(1502) 
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AB’RICA 

Egypt — Alexandria, Port Said. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan . — Port Sudan. 

Eritrea — Massaua 
French Somaliland — Jibuti 
Bi ttish Somaliland — Berbcra. 

Italian Somaliland — Magadiscio, 

Kenya . — Mombasa 
Tanganyika . — Dar-es-Salaam 
Seychelles — Vicf ona 
Mauritius — Poit Louis 

Portuguese Ea^t Africa — Mozambique, Beira, Louren^o, Marques. 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received m tune for distribution from — 

British India — Rangoon. 

Dtdch East Indies — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Cherikon, Belawan, 
Deli, Paiemhang, Sabang, Makassar, I^Ienado, Banjermasin, Balik-Papan, 
Tarakan, Pontianak, Padang 

Madagascar — Tamata\e, Majunga. 

Zanzibar Zanzibar, 

CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

SteamsMf “Kola'’ — In Gulf of Siam — ^Undcr date of May 20, 
1926, information was received of the occurrence of two cases of 
cholera, both fatal, on the steamship Kola en route to Koh Phra 
quarantme station, Siam. The cases occurred in the persons of the 
captain and chief engineer of the Kola, and developed when the vessel 
was entering the Gulf of Siam. 

CANADA 

Communicahh diseases — WeeJc ended June 19, 1996, and week ended 
June 96, 1926 . — The Canadian Ministry of Health reports certain 
commumcable diseases in five provinces of Canada for week ended 
June 19, and in seven Provinces foo: week ended June 26, 1926, as 
follows : 

WEEK EHPED ml7S IS, Vm 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Brana^ 

wicfci 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta* 

Total 


1 







1 



IjOtitorgic encephalitis. - 




1 




1 

Polioin^ elitis - 








1 

gtoaiipi; X 




6 

1 

9 


16 

'Fyplirtid fever- - . 

4 


9 

11 

3 

3 


30 










wees: ended juke 2g, idzs 


Cerebrospinal fever 


2 

2 

1 


j 




23 







28 

PoIiQinyelitis 




2 


1 ■ 


2 

Smallpox 




6 

2 



8 

Typhoid fever 


1 

2 

7 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

14 


* No report for the week ended June 19 , 192$. 
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Measles — Edmonton {Alberta) — Apnl-May, 19W. — During the 
month of April, 1926, 1,012 cases of measles with 4 deaths wore 
reported at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, and during the month of 
May, 1926, 578 cases with 1 death. 

ECUADOR 

Plxtgue — Guayaquil — May 16— June 15, 1936. — Plague has been 
reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador, as follows May 16-31, 1926, four 
cases; June 1-16, 1926, one case 

Plague-infected rats. — Period May 16-31, 1926 — 11,110 rats taken, 
12 rats found plague infected; June 1-15, 1926 — 9 767 rats taken, 6 
rats found infected. 

EGYPT 

Plague — May 39-June 3, 1936 — Summary — Dunng the week ended 
June 3, 1926, 8 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, of which 2 
cases occurred m the city of Suez The total number of cases reported 
from January 1 to Jime 3, 1926, was 51, as compared with 57 durmg 
the corresponding period of 1925. 

Later occurrence. — On June 8, two cases of bubonic plague with one 
death were reported at Suez, and on June 10 one death in hospital In 
the Province of Bem-Suef, June 5 to 8, three cases of bubonic plague 
were reported. 

PERU 

Plague — May, 1936 — During the month of May, 1926, 23 cases 
of plague wuth 10 deaths were reported in Peru. The reported 
occurrence was for the departments of Ica, Libertad, and Lima. In 
the departments of Ancash and Cajamarca plague was reported 
present during the period referred to. For further information 
relative to locality of occurrence see page 1506. 

SIAM 

Further relative to cholera — BangTcoTc. — Epidemic cholera was re- 
ported present at Bangkok, Siam, from October i to December 26, 

1925, with 431 cases and 258 deaths, and from December 27, 1925, 
to March 13, 1926, with 386 cases and 249 deaths.' Under date of 
May 14, 1926, there were reported for the period Mai'ch 14 to May 
8, 1926, 964 cases of cholera with 587 deaths. 

Inocidation against cholera. — It was stated under date of May 15, 

1926, that free moculations agamst cholera were administered at the 
Pasteur Institute of Bangkok to all persons applying and that in the 
registration area of Bangkok 5,538 persons were inoculated during 
the week ended May 1 and 1,508 during the week ended May 8, 

Health Beports, May 21, 1926, P 1013. 
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1926; also that placards had been publicly posted urging the people 
not to drink canal water, 

Hospitalimtion, — ^Hospital accommodations were stated to be 
insufficient and cholera patients were being treated at general hos- 
pital or at their homes. Water firom the city supply was supplied 
by water boats to sections of the city where a shortage of water was 
reported. 

Gemml disirihution of cliolem in Siam — April l-May 8, 192B . — 
During the period May 2 to 8, 1926, 698 cases of cholera with 463 
deaths, were reported in Siam, and from April 1 to May 8, 2,116 
cases with 1;431 deaths, occurring in 28 towns- 

TUNfSIA 

Further relative to plague — Kairouan? — ^Under date of June 11, 
1926, the outbreak of plague reported in the yicimty of Kairouan, 
Tunisia, during the last weeks in May, 1926, was reported still 
present, with a few new cases occurring in the initial contaminated 
district. On Juno 6, a second contaminated district was discovered, 
with 7 cases present, at a locality south of the railway and 13 kilo- 
meters distant from Kairouan. Two plague deaths have been re- 
ported, one occurring near Sfax and one in Somra des Souassi, In 
both, the infection was stated to have originated at Zlass. No 
spread from these fatal cases was reported. 

UNION op SOUTH AFRICA 

' Fhffue — May 19^8 , — During the week ended May 22, 

1926, pls^ue was reported in the Union of South Africa in the Cape 
Colony in Middiebuig district, with the death of the case, European 
reported during the previous weefc^ at Sakfontein, and twd new 
cases — ^European, one, native, one — occurring on the same faim, 
the type of the disease in both cases being pneumonic. In the Oraiuge 
Free State two new fatal cases occurring in natives were reported 
at Protestpan, m Hoopstad district, 15 miles from Bultfontein.^ 

Tfphus fever, — Sporadic cases have been reported duiing the 
pieriod refeired to, one at Orange, East London district, Cape Prov- 
ince, one at Quibcer, Victoria East, and one at Mossel Bay, 


* PabUc Health Eeports, July 9, 1926, p 1457 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tho reports contained In tbe folloving tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countnes included or the figures for tho particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended July 16, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon - 




Apr 18-May 1, 1926 Cases, 30; 
deaths, 24 

Mar 7-Apr 10, 1926 Cases, 13, 
deaths, 13 

May 2-8, 1926 Cases, 2,805, 
deaths, 1,715 May 9-15, 1926. 
Cases, 2,683, deaths, 1,48® 

Report covers Saigon and Cholon, 

F'Tftnf'h Sfttllpmenta in India 1 




India - _ 





Madras 

May 30-Tune 5 

May 16-29 

1 

1 

Rangoon j 

13 i 

12 j 

Indo-Ctuna 

Saigon ' 

May 9-15 

.w 1 

32 

30 i 

Philippine Islands 

Manda -- — 

May 18-24 

2 

2 

Provinces— 

Alhav .. _ 

Apr 18-2A 

1 

1 


Mmdoro 


Peb 21-27 

1 ! 

1 


Siam 

Bangkok. , ,, ,, _ . 

May 16-22 

262 

192 






PLAGUE 


Azores 

St Michfiels 

Amfes 

Liwamente, 

China 

Amoy 


May M5_, 
May 15-29. 

May 1-29- , 


2 1 
30 


Nanking. „ 
Ecuador 

Guayaquil. 


May 24-Jun0 5.... 

May 16-31 4 


Do. 


June 1-15. 


1 


Egypt, 


City— 

Suez 

Do... 

Provirtco— 

Beni-Suef. 


May 29-June 3 

Juno 8-10- 

June 5-S 


2 

2 

3 


India 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras Presidency. 
Rangoon 


May 10-22.--. 

May 30-Junft 5 

May 9-15_. 

May 23-29 


4 

3 

21 

1 


2 


5 

3 

22 

1 


Stated to be quite prevalent in 
city of Amoy 
Prevalent. 

Rats taken May 16-31, 1926, 
11,110, found infected, 12 
Rats taken June 1-15, 1926, 
9,767, found infected, 6 
May 29-June 3, 1926 Cases, 8 
Jon 1-June 3, 1926, cases, 51, 
conesponding penod, 1925, 
cases, 67. 

Bubonic 

Do 

May 2-8, 1926 Cases, 9,894; 
deaths, 8,026 


Bagdad — 
Japan 

Yokohama. 

Java 

Batavia—. 
Nigeria 


do 

Reported July 6-. 
May 15-21 


24 


18 


IS 

3 

18 


Peru 

Departments— 

Ancosh 

Cajamarca. 

Ica 

Libertad— 


May 1-31. 

do--- 

do 

do... 


1 

4 


Lima. 


.do. 


18 


10 


Russia. 


Senegal 

Straits Settlements, 
Singapore,—. 


May 2-8. 


11 1 


Peb 1-Mar 31, 1026 Cases, 81; 
deaths, 62 

May, 1926 Cases, 23, deaths, 10. 

Present 

Do 

Paeasmayo, cases, 2, Trujillo 
(iistnct, cases, 2 

Lima City, i case, country es- 

Jan 19-Feb 25, 1926’ Gases, 7, 
Nov 1-30,1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 


1 Prom medieal oRlcers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER-Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended July 16, 1926— Continued 

PLAGUiS—Ctmtiuued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa..., ' 

i 



hfay 16 - 22, 1926 Cases, 4, 
deaths, 3 

Euronftan 1 not vpI rjoPtiiTiontp 

Cape Colony- __ 

May la.5Kl 

2 

1 

Ora^e Free State— 
Hoopstad district— 

Pmt^fcpap . .1 

do, 

2 

2 

i death of case, European, pre- 
1 viously reported 
! Locality IS miles from Baltfon- 
' ten Previously reported in- 
fected 




smallpox 


Canada' 

June 13-26 

3 

12 

2 

0 

1 


Ontario 

do....—,——. 


Kingston. 

do 


Saskatchewan 

June 13-19 


Chile 

Antoiagasta 

June 6-12 


China 

Amoi - 

May 1-29- 

8 

Chuhgkmg 

May 16-29 


Moncharia— - 

AH'Shan 

MavSO-June 5 

do 

1 

3 

23 

1 

3 


Changchun 


Dairen 

May 10-30 

2 

Fushuu 

May 30-Junc 5 

do 

Kai-yuan.-.— 


Nanking'. .... 

May 23-Juno 5 


Swnlow’. . , 

May 16-29 — 



France 

Mar. 1-31 

68 


French Settlements m India. .. 

Mar 7-Apr 10.... 

127 

127 

Great Bntain 




Nottingham,. 

May 30-June 5— 

1 



June lS-19 

1 


India. 




Bombay 

May 16-22 

32 

24 

Kfirflnhi -r- 

May SO-June 5 

5 

2 

Rangoon _ . ... . 

May 16^29-. 

4 

1 

Indo- China 




Saigpn 

May 9-25 

1 


Iraq 

Bagdad 

May 23-29- 

2 


It«ly 




Japan 




Kobe. r-.-- 

May 30-Juiie 5.,.. 

1 


Z&va 




Batavia 

TWnylS-Sll , 

1 


Ea&t Java and Madoera,-,.i 
Memco 

May 2-8 

3 

1 

Agnjytoahcntes 

.Tnno 13-2fi 


5 

San LiiK PotORi . 

- _flo , , 


7 

Nigeria 

Feb 1-Mar 31 

270 

12 

Poand 

Riiysia 

Mar 38-May 1..— 
Jan, 1-31 . 

12 

492 

1 

Siam' 



. 

Bangkok................... 

Mj^y 16-22 

0 

3 

Tunisia 11.1111”" 

Apr 1-May Ifl 

1 

6 



i 


Present 


South Manchuria Ry. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Pre<?eiit 
Sporadic 


May 2-8, 1926 Cases, 6,790i 
deaths, 1,675 May 9-15, 1926. 
Cases, 7,478, deaths, 1,942 


Including Cholon 


Mar. 28-Apr 17, 1926 Cases, 10. 


Province. 


TirPHUS FEVER 


Balfianfl ^ 




Chile 

Antofagasta 

Jiino6-l2 

3 


Vaipawiisft 

Apr 29-May 5 

1 

IS 

Clmson., „ 

Ffth 1-3« 

22S 

1 

Ireland 

Cobh (Qtieenstcrwa) . . — 
Italy 

May 30-Juae5 — 

Japan 



Litliuaii^— ... 

l:.:: f 



[ t 



Mar 1-31,1926 Cam 37j deaths, 
10 . 


Mar 2S-Apr 17, 1926* Cai#cs, 2 
Mar, 28-\pr lO, l‘»20 Cases, 15. 
Mar 1-31, 1920 Cases, 38, deaths, 
5. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontmued 

Reports Received During Week Ended July 16, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 1 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico' 

Mexico City 

June 13-19 

9 


Including municipalities m the 
Federal District 

Pi4)sent, city and country 

Mai 1-31, 1926. Cases, 140 

May 2-8, 1926 Cases, 107, deaths, 
7 

Mar 1-31, 1926 Cases, 41 

Jan 1-31, 1926 Cases, 2,956 
.\pr 1-May 10, 192C Cases, 64. 

San Duis Potosi 

June 13-26 _ . 


Morocco 




Poland 




Rumama 




Russia 


• 

Tunisia 




Yugoslavia 

Zagreb- 

May 15-21 

1 






Reports Received from June 28 to July 9, 1926 ^ 

CHOIEBA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remaiks 

Jndl^ 

j 



Apr 25-May 1, 1926 Cases, 
2,880, deaths, 1,943 

Calcutta 

4.pr 4-May 22 

May 16-22 

426 

379 

Madras 

1 

Rangoon ............... 



5 

1 


Indo-Chma 

Saigon 

May 2-8 

20 

18 


Siam 

Bangkok 



582 

316 







PLAGUE 


China’ 

Amoy 

Nanking,—. 

Egypt 

City— 

Suez 

Do., 


Apr 18-May 1. 
May 8-22 


May 21-27. 
May 28-30. 


Province— 

Beni-Suef. 

Oharbieh- 


Gieecc 

Athens 

1)0 

Patras 

2anto 

India*,..., 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras Presidency. 
Rangoon 


May 2S-June 3 

June 2,... 

toy 

Ma> 27 

May 17 


May 2-15 

May 23-20 

Apr 25-May 1 

May 0-16 


Iraq 

Bagdad-. 

Java 

Batavia— 
Cheribon. 
Madagascar. - 


Apr i8-May 15... 

Apr 24r’May7 

Apr U-24 


Moramanga Province 

Tananarive Province— 

Tananarive Town 

Other localities 

Tunisia 

Kairouan 


Apr 1-15 

do 

do 

June 9 



Prevalent 

Do 

May 21-27, 1926 Cases, 4 Jan. 
1-May 27, 1926 Cases, 43. 

Bubonic, 1 case, 2 deaths, 1 case, 
1 death, pneumonic 

Buhonie «an i septicemic 
Bubonic. 

Including Pireeus 
Do 


Apr 25-May 1, 1920 Cases, 
10,436, deaths, 8,214 


Plague-infected rats, January- 
Aprii, 3926 67. 


Apr 1-15,1926’ Cases, 42, deaths, 
39 

Septicemic 

Pneumonic and septicemic 
Bubonic, pnemnomc, septicemic. 

In territory 30 miles south ot 
Kairouan, 9 cases. 


^ From medical olPcers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
received from Dec 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926, see Public Health Reports for Juno 25, 1920 The tables of 
epidemic diseases are termmatetl semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontinued 

Reports BeceiTed from June 26 to July 9, 1026 — Continued 

FLAGUB — ContiRUG^ 


Place 

Date 

Gases 

Deaths 

Remarks ^ 

UmoE of South Afiica 

Cape Pmmce— 

Miiidfilburg District- - - 
Orauge Free State— 
Hoopstad district— 
Protestpan 

May 0-1*5 

■ 

2 

Orcurriog on farm. In Euro- 

pftflns 

In native Locality 15 miles from 
Bultfontein 

do 


1 



■ 


SMALLPOX 

Algeria 

A 

May 21-31 

4 



Brazil" 

May 16-29 

6 

7 


Rio de Janeiro 

Mav 2-22 _ . . 

76 

24 


RantriS 1 

Mar 1-7 _ \ 

1 





May oO-June 12, 1926 Casts, 46 

Alhrtrt.a ^^ _! Mav 30-June 12- ! 

3 



Manitoba __ _ 

"do ! 

12 




5 



Ontario _ * i 1 



May 30-June 12, 1926 Cs^es, 24 

Kingston 

Alay 23-29 

3 


North Bay 

May 2-22--.. 

5 



Saskatche^ an 




May 30-Jime 12, 1926 Cases,?* 

Present 

Do. 

China 

Chungking 

May 2-15 



Foochow - 

■RrongTrong^ 

May 9-22 

May 2-15 

4 

! 3 

Hanchuriar- 

An-shau-- 

May 16-22 

1 


South Manchuria Ry. 


Jiio 

2 


Do 

Changchun _ 


*>. 

1 

Do, 


Apr 26-May 9 

May 16-22 

31 

6 

PiVburi^^-, -- , 

3 


, Do 

TTafh^t^ -r - 

Mayl't-27..— 

14 


Kai-yusTi 

i.— ..'do 

1 


Do 

Liao'y^ihg 

! do 

2 


Do. 

AiftiVdanr 

do 

1 


Do 

PfiTThfilhU- - 


i 2 


Do 

Taahihehiao , - rr- 

L. do 

i 1 


Do 

Wa-feng-tien 

1 do ... 

1 3 


Do. 

Nfuikitig 

t MayS-22 


Present 

Shanghai ^ ^ „ 

i May 2-22 

1 7 

24 

Cas^, foreign Deaths, popula- 
tion of !utemati<mel csotnoea* 
Sion, foreign and native* 
Sporadic. 

Present among troops* 

SwatAW _ - , 

AIay9-15 



May 1_ _ 



Egypt 

AiaTcanfliia-- 

May 15-21 

5 1 


Great Bntain 

Bnglaud— 

Bradford 

May 23-29 

1 



Newcastle-on-Tyne 

JnriA 

1 ■ 





1 

Apr 25-May l, 1926* Cases, 
6,675, deaths, l,m 



Hay 2-^15 

56 

24 

Calcutta 

Apr 4-22 

165 

24 

5 

150 

8 

3 

Karachi — — 

May 16-29 

do 



May 9-15 

2 

1 


Iiaq 


1 



Bs^^aira, ., - 

------ 

’Apr, 18-May22 — 

May 16-22—^ 

20 

13 


Japan 

Nfigoya r- *- r- 


1 


^aiwfth . -r - • r • - 

May 11-29 — 

24 



yAkohaine,- 

, May 2-8 

2 



Java 

East Java and Madoera.--. 
Malang 

. Apr U-Mayi — 
, Apr 4r-it) 

13 

6 



i 1 

Intenor, 

Latvia ... — - — 

. Apr 1-30 — — — . 

3 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 9, 1926 — Continued 

SMATXPOX— Con f inut^d 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Me\ico 

June 6-l4 


2 



May It)- June 5 

Jan ]-JuTif SO _ , 

3 


Including municipalities m Fed- 

San Antonio de Arenales... 


eral Distnct 

Present, 100 miles from Chi- 

Juno l-lO 


2 

huahua 


May 1-31 


10 




Apr i-May 1. 1920 Cases, 14. 

Portugal 

TyKShOTl 

Apr 26-Maj 23— 


3 


May 23- June 5 — 

May 2-15 

4 



Siam* 

Bangkok 

2 

5 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore . 

Apr 26-May 1 

May 9-15 — , 

1 



Union of South Africa 
Transvaal— 

1 








TYPHUS FEVEH 

1 

Algena ! 

May 21-31--- 

2 1 

1 


Chile 

A ■ntofftgesta 

May 23-29 

3 



China 


1 

Reported May 1, 1926 Occur- 
ring among troops 

Present among troops, May 1, 
1926 Locality m Chungking 
consular district 

“Warihs’en 




Ireland (Insh Free State) 

Cork - 

June 5- 

1 


Mexico 

City^ 

May 16-June 5 

20 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 

March, 1926 Cases, G Etclusivo 




-- ^ , 

Peru 

Areqaipa 

Jrrn 1-SI . 


2 

of Bedouin ti ihes and the Brit- 
ish militaiy forces 

Poland-! - 




Mar 2S-May 1, 1026 Cases, 
573, deaths, 48 

April, 1926 (\isrs, 85, deaths, 14 

Umor of Smith Afnni 




Capo Province 




'(colored), European, 2 casus; 
Total, 87 cases, 14 deaths 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 71, deaths, 
11 Native 

Outbicals 

Bporadir 

Apr i-30, 1926 Cases, 4. Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 7 Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3: deaths, 

3 Native 

Dn 

May9-lS 



Crahflmstown _ 


1 


NTatal , _ 




Orange Free State 




Transvaal, — — 








YELLOW FEVER 

Brazil 

Bahia 


1 ^ 

2 



X 
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A STATE-WIDE SMALLPOX SURVEY IN TENNESSEE 

By W. J. Breebing, M Bireetor, Bivision of Health Edtieafcjon, an<3[ E A Lane, M D , 

^ Epidemiologist, Teimessee State Department oi Health 

Smallpox has been more or less prevalent in Tennessee for a great 
many years, although it has not been present in severe fonn in 
recent years. In view of the increasing prevalance of the disease 
in 1923 and 1924 and the presence of a large nonimmune population 
in the State, combining to create a grave potential danger, the State 
Health Commissioner instituted a State-wide smallpox survey and 
educational and vaccmation campaign early m 1925. The primary 
twofold purpose of the survey was to secure, directly from the field, 
specific information with regard to the smallpox situation throughout 
the State, and to brmg the matter personally to the attention of the 
local civil and health authorities. 

Tennessee has an area of 42,022 square miles. It is long and nar- 
row, being 430 miles long (east and west) and 110 miles in width 
(north and south). It borders on eight States. On the basis of 
population, resources, and topography, it may he divided into three 
sections — east, middle, and west. In 1920, the papulation as of 
January 1 was 2,337,885, about one-fifth of whom were negroes, the 
percentage of negroes becoming progressively higher from east to 
west. The State has 95 counties, ranging in population from 2,600 
(in the mountainous section of east Tennessee) to 58,000 (Hamilton 
County, exclusive of Chattanooga). In 1920, there were eight cities 
with 10,000 population or more, the largest being Memphis, with 
162,351. 

Chapter 519 of the Acts of 1905 provides for the notification and 
eontrolof communicable diseases. Sections 8 and 9 of this act give 
to the local health officers and boards of health authority to adopt 
compulsory vaccmation, without authorization by the State board 
of health, whenever such action is deemed necessary. Many cities 
and towns have ordinances requiring compulsory vaccination for 
school attendance, which, however, are not strictly enforced. Only 
a few counties — ^possibly not more than eight — ^have similar county 
regulations, which, for the most part, also lack enforcement. 

One of the writers (Doctor Breeding) was detailed by the State 
commissioner of health to make the field investigation and State-wide 
educational campaign. Preparatory to this work, data were collected 
102229*— 26 1 (1511) 
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relative to the staallpox situation in the State and throughout the 
country. A questionnaire was prepared to record 4he data, and a 
mitneographed letter addressed to school-teachers was prepared to 
accompany a brief article on smallpox and vaccination. The teach- 
ers were requested to read the article to the pupils. The subject of 
smallpox was also given publicity m the newspapers and in Health 
Briefs, the monthly bulletin of the State department of health, which 
had a selected mailing hst of over 4,000 persons, including all phy- 
sicians in the State. 

A short tinm after the conclusion of the survey, a general letter of 
warning concerning the smallpox situation and an outline of an ap- 
proved vaccination technique were sent to each health officer in the 
State, 

The field wort was begun hfay 18, 1925, and between that date 
and October 23 each of the 93 counties of the State was visited and 
inquiry was made concerning recent and past prevalence of small- 
pox, the approximate immunity status of the population, the cost of 
past control measures, and provisions made f<» prevention and con- 
trol of future possible outbreaks of smallpox. With regard to the 
latter, special emphasis was placed upon the advisability of requiring 
ail children to be vaccinated as a prerequisite for admission to school. 

The jiccom^nymg table presents data relative to the occurrence 
of smallpox in Tennessee during the period 1916-1925. 


SmaUpoz in T^nnes^ce^ 1916-19^5 




me.., 

191 $.. 

im.^. 

mi.. 

1922 .. 

1923 .. 





Bstmmted 
popnJatioa 
»£» (Sialyl 

3>e»tii5 


Report- 
ed cases 


zmm 

0 

0 

178 


^298,460 

4 

0 17 

1,108 

4S,2 

2,314,230 

10 

65 

3,217 


^mooQ 

13 

.56 

1,874 

8a4 

2,345,770 

11 

.47 


128 0 

^361, 539 

10 

.42 

2,913 

123 4 

2 377,3© 

2 

.08 

567 

. 38.$ 

2,393,077 

3 

,13 

a,©7 

43 3 

i,m,m 

&' 

,33 

3,14§ 

mo 

%m,m 

0 


1,810. 

74.7 


‘60 

' ‘aai 

18,861 

«80'l 


» Da|;g m a^ailal^ie Iter «oi3j|s;ri;^g lor wijit® sitmMdw 1920 Federal cemos' 

11^ popuiatioB ei-the Siate na l,S8S,^3 wiuto (fO 7 per eend, ana 451,758 oolortsd (19 3 per eeni), In 
191^ the per total !ter whites and wae 78 8 ^ 2L7, 

* Admitfead to the deatii wstration area in 1917. 

» Data yet 

* Mine years 

I Bale for t-year 
« Bate for 10-year p^od. 


Ineidenee, 80 counties frena which the data vmim 

obfc#jina.h|e, 67 reported 6,803 c^ses for the years 1620-1934, while 
18 3?(^«srt»d no cases- The largest mmh&e reportefi for any o»b> 
omiBliy was 1,268; the median aumb^* * reported wm 27. Inf cama .. 
tion was not obtainable in 11 coBPties, and for 4 lo dida given. 
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incidence in 1925, — Of 81 counties from which the information 
was obtamed for 1925, 45 counties reported 969 cafes of smallpox, 
the largest number for any one county being 200 cases, the median, 
6 cases. Thirty-six counties reported no cases during the year. 

Approximate numler of mccinations^ 1920-1924^ — ^In 73 of the 
counties for which information was available there were reported 
110,932 vaccinations during the five years preceding the survey, the 
largest number for any one county being 15,000, The remaining 6 
of these counties reported no vaccinations. 

Cost of control measur^es^ 1920-1924- — The total amount expended 
for medical service dunng the five-year period 1920-1924 for 38 of 50 
counties for which information was available was given as $30,922.75, 
the largest expenditure for any one county being $7,600. The 
remainmg 12 of these counties reported no expenses under this 
head. 


SMALLPOX-TENNESSEE 

Case Rate per 100,000 


YEAR 

RATE 

1916 

7.r 

1917 

48-.2 

1918 

\Z3.0 

1919 

20.A 

1920 

I2BO 

1921 

125.4 

1922 

23.8 

1923 

43.3 

,1924 

130.6 

,1 925 

74.7 


^ 7S Sa *rs 


too I2S 



f50 


For special quarantine, 39 of 52 counties giviag the information 
reported $13,399.18, the largest expenditure for any one coimtj 
being $1,706. Thirteen of these counties reported no expenses under 
this heading. These expenditures are exclusive of the salaries of the 
health ofl&cers. 

Difficidties met mih in enforcement of vaccination. — The sentiment 
of county ojpcials regarding compulsory vaccination as a condition 
for school attendance in the absence of an epidemic was fairly evenly 
divided. Lawsuits as a result of complusory vaccination were re- 
ported for three counties. Sectarian opposition to vaccination was 
said to exist in seven counties. 
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llie folioTring were among the difficulties most frequently met with 
by the health officers in the enforcement of vaccination* 

1. Ignorance and exaggerated stories of bad Jesuits followmg 
vaccination. 

2. Opposition aroused by enforcing quarantine regulations. 

3. General opinion that the disease is mild and is less severe than 
the results of vaccination. 

4. Lack of aggressive support by physicians. 

6. Lack of support by officials of large industries. 

6. Lack of financial aid by county officials. 

7. Tendency and ability of certain classes to secrete the disease. 

8. False conception of personal liberty 

9. Opposition from certain religious sects. 

10. Tendency of some local officials ‘to suppress knowiedg^ of 
outbreaks for commercial reasons. 

EESDLTS oy SttEVET 

First-hand information was secured regarding the smallpox situ- 
ation throughout Tennessee, the approximate number of immune 
persons, the cost of control measures, the sentiment of the county 
officials and the general population with regard to vaccination, and 
the difficulties most frequently encountered by health officers in the 
enforcement of vaccination regulations. 

From an educational standpoint, the surrey served to impress the 
gravity of the situation upon the local atithorities and stimulated 
their interest. Although the expected increase in the mcidence of 
smallpox over the previous year did not occur, had it occurred and 
had intensive control measures been necessary the educational work 
accomplished and the closer contact made between the State depart- 
ment and local health authorities would have gieatly facilitated the 
enforcement of such measures. 

CONOLtrSIOXS 

Although the percentage of persons vaccinated in Tennessee is 
extremely low, it is believed that the State law empowering local 
boards to enact such vaccination measures as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the protection of the public is adequate for the time being. 
A &ato compulsory vaccination law, unenforceable in raral sections, 
might stir up such opposition as to hinder other health programs. By 
virtue of the present law, local officials hare, in tunes of epidemics, 
enforced vaccination of contacts, of the inhabitants of a zone around 
the foci of infection, and of the school population with httle or no 
opposition. 

Greater reliance should, for the present, be placed on educational 
measures to secure more widespread vaccination. While the Statfc 
health department should keep the local authorities informed and 
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make suitable recommendations from time to time, 'with a State the 
size of Tennessee the ultimate solution of this problem, as well as of 
many rural health problems, would seem to he in the extension of 
wholetime county health departments. Smallpox offers no serious 
problem to counties with such departments. 

There seems to be a growmg sentiment in the medical profession 
of the State, and especially among health oflScers, that quarantme 
measures are often ineffectual and that persons refusing Taccination 
on the gi^ounds of restriction of personal liberty or otherwise should 
not be compelled to subject themselves to quarantme restriction. 
It IS argued that such a course would emphasize the hnportance of 
vaccination and encourage its practice. Until, how^'ever, we can 
secure vaccination of all minors and irresponsible persons, until vac- 
cination is an equal protection against the most severe as well as 
the milder forms of the disease, and until vaccination becomes an 
absolutely reliable procedure, with the use m every ease of a vaccine 
of unquestionable potency and the most approved technique fol- 
lowed by a careful readmg and an accurate interpretation of the 
result, the elimination of the strictest possible quarantme is mad- 
visable. 



BENZOL POISONING AS AN INDUSTRIAL HAZARD 


Review ef Studies Conducted In Coop^eration witli tlie Subcommittee on Benzol 
of tbe Committee on Indusitiai Poisoning of tbe National Safety Council 

Bj Leon\bd GivEEnbueg, Associate Saint \ry Bngineei, Office of Indubtnal Hygiene and Sanitation, 
ITnited States Public Health Service 

?L INTENSIVE STUDY OP SELECTED INDUSTRIES WITH RESPECT TO 
FACTORY CONDITIONS AND POLLUTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
BY BENZOL 

A somewhat intensive study was made of a group of sel&^t^d 
industries in which benzol was used, with a view to determining (aj^ 
the amount of benzol used and the precautions adopted in handhng 
it» particularly the method of ventilation in force; (6) the resulting 
concentration of benzol in the atmosphere; and (c) the condition 
of the exposed workers as revealed by symptomatology and blood 
counts. The first of these studies were conducted dunng the summer 
of 1924, Mr. Dexter making the inspections and Doctor Slurley the 
clinical examinations. A second mvestigation was made durmg the 
winter of 1924-23, the writer making the inspections, and Doctor 
Shnley, Doctor Batchelor, and Doctor Herrman making the clinical 
examinations. The chemical tests were worked out and apphed 
by the writer. 

The first questionnaire as noted above gave a preliminarv hst of 
84 firms using benzol. Later inquiries expanded this list to 104 
o^anizations representmg 125 different plants. Of these 125 plants 
our investigators actually visited 94, the remainder bemg omittdf! 
either because they were situated at too great a distance or because 
from what we could ascertain by correspondence they did not promise 
to prove useful for our purposes. Of the 94 plants visited, we were 
permitted to inspect 78, and from these 78 we ultimately selected 17 
as suitable for intensive study. Five of these were later eliminated 
frond consideration for various reaons, leaving 12 plants m which 
there was exposure of several or more workers to benzol vapors 
under conditions which might reasonably be expected to constitute 
a possible hazard: and in 18 different workrooms of these 12 plants 
detailed chemical and medical studies were made. 

( 1516 ) 
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In each case the first step was to make a careful survey of existing 
conditions, using the inspection form reproduced below: 


Field Intestigation— Benzol Sxitdt 


1. City Estabbshment - Date 

Type of building Boom Locatioa. 

Size Crowded Ample.. - 

2. VentiiatioB 

Natural 

Artificial 

3. Fumes and gases noticeable 

4 Specific poisons Benzol How long used Amount used - 

How received How stored How distributed . . - 

Nature and description of use in the particular process 


Type of container used 

Number Size (Make sketch) Open Covered Portable Fued 


What precaution'? aie taken while cleaning tanks or receptacles? 
What other solvents usetP 

Is room separated from otner pioccsses of manufacture’ 


: No Tube No 


*4rr Test for Benzol 


Weight of tube 



Gam m weight 
, (mgs) 



P p M benzol 

Temp 

(10) 

B H 

Test point 

(9) 

(SX313) 

Dry Wet 

1 

(U) 

m) 

\ 



6 Fatigue 

7 Remarks 
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It 'Will be observed that under heading No. 1 certain fundamental 
structural data are listed. Heading 2 deals with the ventilation in 
use. Headings 3 and 4 deal with the fumos and vapors in the atmos- 
phere and the shop conditions, which serve to bnng about the pres- 
ence of such vapors. The air samphng data were recorded under 
item 4 also. 

Tinder heading 6 are grouped certain data which yield a rather 
general job analysis. Heading 6 provides for notes on fatigue, the 
purpose being an attempt to clarify the relation between hea'vy or 
light labor and the incidence of benzol poisonmg. And, lastly, 
item 7 is for any remarks considered of value to the investigator 
and not provided for elsewhere In addition to filling out this foim, 
the investigator prepared a series of notes on each of the plants 
studied, in greater detail than the foim permits, and covering all 
those factors which may have had a hearing on the problem in hand. 

In spite of the fact that benzol vapors have for a long tuno been 
associated with serious cases of acute and chronic poisonmg, one 
finds on searching the literature of this subject that only a very- 
small amount of work has been done on the actual concentrations 
of benzol vapor in plant atmospheres. 

Harbeck and Lunge (102) showed that it was possible to recover 
benzol vapor quantitatively from air by absorption in a mixture of 
concentrated sulphmic and fuming nitnc acids The benzol is, in 
this case, converted over to dinitrobenzol and is determined as suohv 
Lehmann (103) tested this method with weighed quantities of benzol 
and obtained a recovery of 92 to 95 per cent. He also used this 
method wuth certain paraffin oil modifications and obtamod yields 
of 94.4 to 100 per cent. 

Using the method of nitrification for benzol determinations, 
Lehmann (3) found that 0.015 gram per liter (4,700 parte per million) 
produces listlessness and confusion after half an hour, and that 0.02 
to 0 03 gram (6,260 to 9,390 parte per milhon) for a few hours may- 
cause loss of consciousness. In this same oonteibution Lehman (3) 
quotes some of the earliest, if not the earliest, figures for the benzol 
concentration in factory air. He utilized the method of converting 
the benzol to dinitrobenzol as described earlier and found 0.080 to 
0.094 milligram per liter (25 to 29 parte per ctelhon) in the air of a 
benzol -washing plant, 0.11 to 0.16 milligram per hter (34 to 50 parts 
per milHon) in the air erf a distaiarion plant, 0.19 to 0.34 milhgram 
per liter (59 to 106 parte per million) at various stations m two 
benzol plants. 

Albaugh (32) quotes the limits of toxicity of benzine, benzol, and 
turpentine as follows: 

Beaziae (laiipbtjta, gast^e, petrolcaoi benzine); 

0.02 giam per ii-ter (6,260 parts per million) ca-uses local sjnnptoms. 

0.06 gram per liter (16,650 parts p«; million) is poisonous. 
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Benzol: 

0 015 gram per liter (4,695 parts per million) is poisonous 

0 042 gram per liter (13,146 parts per million) will kill dogs in 20 
nnnntes. 

Turpentine 

0 003 gram per liter (919 parts per million) causes local symptoms. 

0 006 gram per liter (1,878 parts per million) will poison healthy 
men in 1 to 4 hours 

Albaugli does not cite the methods used for the determination of 
benzol or the source of these data. 

Major Elliot and Captain Dalton (104), in studying the problem 
of the concentration of acetone, alcohol, and benzene in air, I'ejectcd 
the method based on nitration of the benzol with subsequent reduc- 
tion, diazotisalion, and combination with a naphthol to form a dye. 
This method was considered to be more complicated than Pfeiffers 
method (105), and for tliis reason Pfeiffers method was adopted 
Elliot and Dalton passed the air through 15 cubic eentimetem of a mix- 
ture of equal volumes of fuming nitric acid and strong sulphuric acids. 
By further chemical procedures, dimtrobenzol was recovered and 
dissolved m alcohol, which was then heated ^vith a solution of stan- 
nous cliloride and the excess titrated with N/10 iodine, using starch 
as an indicator. They found a mmimuni of 0 01, an average of 0 26 
and a maximum of 0.90 gram of benzene per million cubic centimeters 
of factory air. These figures, when converted, yield 3.1, SI. 5, and 281 
parts per million, respectively. 

According to Hamilton (53), Pughese (61) tested the air of the 
Mflan raincoat factory in which three ghl workers died from benzol 
poisoning one winter, and found that the air contained 1,000 parts of 
benzol per million. The method for the determination of benzol is 
not given. This quantity would, according to our experience, prob- 
ably yield cases of benzol poisoning. Pugliese feels that by allowmg 
fipufficient space for each worker and ample ventfiation, hmzol poison- 
faig should be easily avoided. He considered the conditions at the 
PkelH worte satisfactory, where each worker had over 1,500 cubic 
feet of space md over 1,600 cubic feet of forced air supply per minute. 

Doctor Legge (54) ^ites the results of benzol determination made 
in the atmosphere of a balioou fabric spreading room. In this case 
the quantity of b^zol vapor m the air ranged from 210 parts per 
million in the middle of a corndor opposite a machine to 1,050 parts 
per million m front of a fan between two spreading machines at 
wwk. In the pneumatk-tire manufacturing room analyses showed 
2,800 parts per million with the windows open, whereas with the 
exhaust fan in operation a sample tafc^ 18 inches from the work 
dtowed 80© parts per million. ‘The method used for the determina- 
Utm. of the benzol vapors is not given. 
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One of the most complete papeis dealing with the determination 
of henzol with which the present investigators are familiar is that of 
Tansz (106). The work of this investigation, carried on purely from 
the point of view of the chemical determination of benzol in coke 
oven and illuminating gas, is valuable because of the very extensive 
review of methods for the determmation of benzol presented therein. 
Practically every su^ested method for the determination of benzol 
is reviewed in this paper and the author concludes that the method 
of activated charcoal is superior to all others. Using less than 1 
cubic centimeter of benzol the author was able to obtain a yield of 
from 91 to 93 per cent, and this m a relatively short time and by 
simple analytical procedures. 

In considenng the methods for the determination of the benzol 
content of factory air the present investigation took into considera- 
tion all of the available literature, bearing m mind the fact that the 
method to be employed must be simple, the apparatus portable, and 
the analyses must be made in a comparatively short time. It was 
concluded that the activated charcoal procedure was the method of 
choice for the problem at hand. It is true that silica gel might have 
served the purpose; but with this substance it is necessary to use 
such precautions against the absorption of water vapor that it was 
decided not to use it Before finally selectmg the charcoal method, 
its accuracy was determined by vaporizing a weighed quantity of 
benzol and determining the increase in weight of the tube of activated 
charcoal. In these experiments there was recovered an average of 
92 per cent of the benzol introduced into the gas cham when sampling 
was conducted at the rate of 1 liter per minute. This means that 
tlie observed results are to be considered as approximately 8 to 10 
per cent lower than the actual existing conditions. A difference of 
this amount is, however, not significant from the standpoint of this 
investigation. It is not a matter of whether there are 90 or 100 parts 
per million of benzol vapor m the air, but rather whether there are 
60, 100, 200, 300, 500, 1,000, etc., parts per million present. When 
one bears in mind the fact that, under plant conditions, particulftrly 
in the summer season when windows are open and natural ventilation 
is good, the benzol vapor concentration in the workroom is subject to 
great and almost continuous variations, errors of 10 per cent are 
obviously of no serious significance. 

Since activated charcoal also absorbs a certain amount of moisture, 
it was necessary to take suitable precautions to render the sampled 
m moisture-free before passing it into the charcoal absorption tube. 
The finished apparatus (shown in fig, 1) consisted of a carrying 
case, 14 by 15 by 16 inches, provided with a series of clamps for 
holdmg three tubes, the first two of which were 10 inches by 1 inch 
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Fig 1 —Apparatus for sampling vapors in the air 1, Soda lime tube , 2, calcium chloride 
tube, 3, activated charcoal tube, 4, flow meter, 5, pressure regulator, 6, motor 
blower unit 
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and iihe last 6J4 inches by ^ inch. The first tube was filled with 
soda lime for absorption of acid vapors, the second with calcium 
chloride for absorption of the water vapor, and the last tube with 
approximately 7 grams of 8 to 14 mesh activated charcoal. 

Before filling the absorption tubes, the ehai'coai was dried over 
night in a constant temperature oven at 105° 0. and kept in a lightly 
stoppered glass bottle. It was found advantageous to cover the 
retainer plate of the charcoal tubes with a piece of fine mesh copper 
gauze, which served to prevent any large grains of charcoal from 
falling through the plate. The tubes were then clamped in position 
beneath the stem of a small funnel, and the lower end of tlie tube was 
connected to a large bottle (7 liters capacity) by means of a piece of 
rubber tubing. The charcoal was then dropped, by means of a 
spatula, into the small funnel, from which it fell into the tube. After 
fiUmg the tube in this manner, the stopcock between the tube and 
suction bottle was opened and closed several times. This procedure 
serves to remove the fines from charcoal tubes, which were never 
" tapped” during the process of filhng. The foregoing method is the 
standard procedure recommended by the United States Bureau of 
Mines for the preparation of activated charcoal gas absorption tubes. 

It was also found necessary to equilibrate the charcoal tubes before 
use This proce^ consisted in connectmg six charcoal tubes in 
paraUei by means of a manifold made of glass tubing and connecting 
the manifold to the outlet side of the calcium-chloride lube. A 
tube of cotton wool was also added in the air chain in front of the 
sodarlime tube. Compressed air was then passed through the chain, 
which was composed of the following elements; Cotton-wool tube, 
»oda-lkae tube, calcium-chloride iulM, manifold, and six charcoal 
tubes. Ihe oompreesed air, at the rate of approximately 6 liters 
per minute, was allowed to flow through the cham of one and one- 
half to three hours, and on the completion of this step the ehareoai 
tubes were d^iccated over cakaum cSiloride and later weighed. 
After the tubre were equilibrated in this manner it was found that 
the aspiratiewa of cwdinary room air through the sampling chain 
failed to produce any s%nificant change in the weight of ibe charcoal 
tubes. Prior to going- into the field, a sufficient number of chareoad 
tubes were prepared in the preriouriy deserihed method and placed 
in, the raek of tlie carrying case provided for this purpose. At the 
selected point of the workroom the samplmg apparatus was set up 
and the outlet end of the absorption tube connected to a 74iter 
aspirator bottle, previously fiiUed -with water, which, when allowed 
to flow from the aspirator bottle, drew air through the gas chain. 
After a sufficient volume of air had been sampled, usually 20 hters, 
the charcoal tube was removed from the chain, stoppered at the top, 
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plugged at tlie bottom, and returned to tbe rack. On returning 
from tbe field the tubes were dusted with a camel’s-hair brush, 
desiccated, and weighed, the increase m weight being taken to repre- 
sent the approximate amount of solvent vapors in the atmosphere 
sampled. In those plants usmg benzol as the only solvent, this in- 
crease in weight represents that due to benzol vapors only. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the method of analysis 
used is not specific for benzol, since the charcoal absorbs not only 
this substance but other solvent vapors as well. In the accompany- 
ing tables it IS indicated whether other solvent vapors were present 
or not, and it will be noted that they were present in nine of the work- 
rooms. In these instances, then, the figures for atmospheric pollution 
include aU solvent vapors and not merely benzol, but since these 
tests were made chiefly as an index of the protection against atmos- 
pheric pollution by the ventilation equipment present, the results 
are beheved to serve the purpose in a suflSciently satisfactory degree. 

The general results of these studies on the extent of atmospheric 
pollution in workroom air are presented in Table 4. They cover 18 
different workrooms which are fairly representative of the vanous 
processes in which benzol is used m the rubber, patent leather, and 
artificial-leather industnes, m wire insulating, dry cleaning, and 
sanitary-oan manufacture. Of the 18 workrooms, 9 were provided 
with no artificial ventilation, 4 were equipped with local exhaust 
ventilation, 2 with general room ventilation, 1 with both local exhaust 
and general ventilation, and 2 with what amounted practically to 
an mclosod process. In two instances (room 27A and room 75B) 
but one determination was made in each workroom in summer. 
The other summer averages are generally based on two or three deter- 
minations. Summer records in room 75A and in plants 83 and 150, 
as well as all the winter records, are based on the average of 10 to 20 
determinations. 

It has been pointed out above that the absorption method used in 
this investigation for the determination of benzol fails to distinguish 
between benzol and other solvent vapors, such as alcohol, methyl 
acetone, ethyl acetate, and the like. For the purpose of studying 
the efficiency of ventilation, however, the total concentration of 
solvent vapors is entirely satisfactory, and it is indicated in the table 
whether such other vapors were present in addition to benzol. The 
figures for solvent vapors are, however, all computed in ter m s of 
benzoL 
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Boom 

No 


Yen- 


Gal- 
Irns of 


Proce^ 


tiia- I benzol 
Lon^t used 
‘ per 
week 


Concentration of solvent %apors 
(parts per million) 


Summer 


[Solvent 
.1 vni o’'s 


Winter 


Blood findings 


Nam- 


Aver- 

age 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Aver- ^TaTl- 
age jmum 

. 

Mini- 

uiim 

prcient 

pci^ons 

Ci- 

amined 

posi- 

tive 

■H 

340 

m 

1 



6 

2 

i m 

110 

110 

! 


-f 

2 

1 

T1 

880 

500 

f 


T 

2 

0 




500 %020 

KLfil 


4 

1 






4i0 


3 

1 



150 


140 

210 310 

50 


9 

1 



100 

i 


+ 

1 


■H 


50 

210 * 460 

IHgj 


12 

6 

! 1,360 


SO 


220 

+ 

1 1 

1 

wm 


3J 

330 j 480 

IcO 

+ 


1 

IGO 

300 

100 

1 


4- 1 

3 

1 

70 

110 

so 


0 

1 

0 

0 

340 


2S0 

! 



1 

0 



j 310 




9 

6 

Ki 

mOO 

20 




5 

0 

i 1,800 

4,140 

\ 230 

1 



' 

S 

2 

1 90 

130 

I 40 



1 

1 

1 


120^ 60 




9 

2 


27A. 

27B. 

SOA, 

^B. 

S9-.- 

60 ... 

6iA. 

dlB. 

75A. 

rsB. 

rsA. 

7SB. 

83— 

91— 

8S— 

ISOA 

XMIB 


Core painting.. J 
Oment mmng. 
Sliekeimg... 

Coatmg 

Mixing 

Tire making i 

Cement mixing,' 
Xusuhtingwire..} 

Compound mix- 

ing 

Coating 

Compound mix- 
ing J E 

Lining L 

Compound mix- , 

ing O 

Cement mixing. 0 

Lining L 

Biy cleaning , G 

Coaling L 

Cementing J O 


C 

GL 


4,200 
200 
200 
t 2,500 
i 2,500 
‘ 250 

00 » 
300 } 


4,200 

4,200 

75) 


10,000 

450 

500 

1,000 

50 


iO«=none, G=sgcneral room ventilation, L»Iocts3 exhaust ventilation, E*inclc5cd process Examma- 
tloBfi were made of as many workers as p^ible.. Aaf samples represent conditions of the general room 
air and of the air at the station of the worker AH samples weie taken at the bitathing lox el 


It will be noted that a wide Tariation in concentration of solvent 
vapors was observed, rMiging from 0 to 4,140 parts of benzol per 
miUion parts of air. In six instances compaxable data for winter 
and summer conditions were secured. In rooms 59, 6lA, 76A, 78A, 
and 91 tbe winter figures are from 25 to 100 per cent higher than those 
obtained in summer, as one might naturally expect from the eflPeot 
of decreased ventilation. In the case of room 61B the simimer 
jggures are higher than the winter figures because a hot tnixiag 
process, which was going on when the summer samples w^re taJeea, 
had hem abandoned in the winter. 

A better idea of the significance of the results may be obtained by 
reference to Table 5, in which the avwage results of the air analj’ses 
are grouped according to the amount of solvent used and the character 
of the ventilation devices installed. 
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Table 6. — Atmospheric concentration of solvent vapors in relation to amount of 
solvent used and veniilahon procedures 


Group 


Gallons 
Work- of benzol 
room used per 
week 


Ventilation 


Average solvent va- 
pors m air (p p. m ) 


Summer 


Winter 


I 

Small amount of benzol used; no local 
ventilation. 


150B 

60 

27A 

27B 

50 

61A 

61B 


60 

60 

200 

200 

250 

300 

300 


None— . 
None— . 
None— . 
General. 
None--. 
None.-. 
None,-. 


100 

160 

110 

700 

150 

230 

1,360 


210 

210 

580 


n 

Large amount of benzol used, local 
ventiiation. 


91 

78A 

I50A 

50A 

5QB 

75B 

75A 


450 

760 

1,000 

2.500 

2.500 
4,200 
4,200 


Local 

Local 

180 

76 

96 

400 

90 

Local - 




500 



430 

iTM'lnJSftd 

! 100 

General and local 

130 

‘ 330 


m 

Large amount of benzol used, no local 
ventilation. 


95 

78B 

23 

83 


600 

750 


4,200 

10,006 


General. 

None—. 

None 

None 


1,800 

340 

220 

620 


Group I mcludes seven worlcrooms, each using 300 gallons of benzol 
a week or less — one, 27B, provided with a system of general ventila- 
tion, the remainder with no artificial ventilation. In spite of the 
small amount of solvent used, the concentration of benzol vapors in 
the air was very high in the case of room 27B. Slickering of hides 
was the process carried out in this room, and the ventilation consisted 
only of general exhaust fans without hoods. This result (coupled 
with the data for room 95) confirms the opinion that this type of 
ventilation is distinctly unreliable. In the other six workrooms of 
this group there was no provision for artificial ventilation. In spite 
of this fact the benzol concentration in the air of five of the rooms 
(150B, 60, 27 A, 69, and 61 A) was fairly low in summer; but of those 
examined in winter (59 and 61 A), both showed over 200 parts per 
million of solvent vapors. In rooms 60, 27A, and 6lB the operation 
was a mixing process in which the extent of atmospheric contamination 
would naturally be less than in the case of cementing^^ (150B), tire 
making (59), and insulating wire (61 A). All that can be deduced 
from these figures is that, while the use of small amounts of benzol 
without ventilation may happen often to be associated with low 
benzol concentration in the air, such processes, even when confined to 
mixing, may at other times, particularly in winter, show marked 
atmospheric contamination. 

Group H is of particular interest. Here are seven workrooms 
USH^ from 450 to 4,200 gallons of benzol per week, all provided with 
systems of local ventilation (or, in the case of rooms 50B and 75B, 
with what were practically inclosed processes). Koom 91 (in a 
samtery-ean plant) showed high benzol figures even in summer, 
Thk room had a good local exhaust from the ovens, but the temper- 
ature of the ovens was too low for the speed at which the can ends 
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passed througii, so that the warm metal still gave off much benzol 
vapor after it emerged. These hot can ends were permitted to 
accumulate m large numbers in the room, and largely to this cause 
is attributed the high benzol concentration noted in the air Eoom 
75A was fairly low m benzol content nx summer (130 parts per 
million), but high m winter (330 parts per million). Tins is a coat- 
ing room with an exhaust ventilation system which our observer 
reported to be improperly arranged and m which the air was subject 
to additional pollution from the coated cloth which was allowed to 
cool to the room after passage through a hot chamber Eooms 50A 
and 50B were examined only m winter and showed high benzol 
contents (500 and 430 parts per million). In room 50A, four ma- 
chines for coating artificial-leather were provided with exhausts, 
while a fifth was not. In room 50B benzol was used in supposedly 
inclosed mixers, but maintenance was poor and much solvent was 
allowed to evaporate from open receptacles. Room 150A was a 
rubber coating room with local ventilation, but so operated as to 
threaten considerable atmospheric contamination; and room 75B 
was a mixing room in an artificial-leather factory. Both showed low 
benzol concentrations in summer but, unfortunately, they were not 
studied m winter. Finally, room 78A was a lining room in a sanitary- 
can factory with excellent local exhaust ventilation, in which summer 
analyses gave an average of TO parts per million of benzol, and 
winter analyses (18 in number) an average of 90 parts per million. 
These last three plants, and particularly 7SA, show what excellent 
results may occasionally be accomplished by local ventilation m the 
use of benzol. 

Finally, group III consists of four plants using 500 to 10,000 gallons 
of benzol a week without local ventflation. Room 95, a dry-clean- 
ihg room, with general ventilation only, showed the highest aver- 
age (1,800 parts per million) and the highest maximum (4,140 parts 
per million) benzol content revealed m the entire study. In all the 
other three cases the atmospheric contamination was also high, even 
though two <rf the rooms (78B and 83) were used only for mixing 
processes. 

In general, it may be concluded from these studies of workroom air 
that rooms in which benzol is evaporated into the air without local 
exhaust ventilation will, in most cases, show high concentration of 
the fumes in the air of the roon^ "Where the amount of b^^ol 
tised was small, this was sometimes not apparent in our analyses 
(rooms 150B, 60, and 27A); but in room 60 only two analyses^ were 
igoada and in 27A only one analysis was made. - Mixing proceeses 
were carried on in both rooms. 

With ideal local exhaust ventflatibn, the-other hand, even iai^ 
<juantities of ©m boused without heavy atmospheric contaani- 
nation (78A, lining; 150A, coating; 75B, mixing). 
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VH. RESULTS OP MEDICAL EXAMINATION AND CLINICAL TESTS 
MADE TO DISCOVER EARLY SIGNS OP BENZOL POISONING IN 
EXPOSED WORKERS 

The exainination of workers exposed to various concentrations of 
benzol in the atmosphere with a view to the determination of the 
extent of the existing hazard, is the crucial part of the mvestigation. 
It is obrious that the symptoms of chronic benzol poisoning are 
such as to be frequently overlooked m the absence of careful and 
systematic medical examinations and the 98 cases of poisoning 
reported by the industries studied must greatly understate the case. 
Fortunately we have in the blood picture an excellent test for the 
detection of poisoning m its very early stages, and chief stress has 
been laid upon this point in our studies. Altogether it was found 
possible to make blood tests on 81 different individuals exposed to 
the influence of benzol m the 18 workrooms studied. 

Wherever possible, general physical examinations were also made 
and medical histories obtained of the workers m question; but in 
many instances this could not be done. For recordmg the data 
obtained m the history and physical exammation, the form reproduced 
below was used. It will be observed that certain plant and occupa- 
tional data are fimt called for, followed by a list of the symptoms most 
commonly found to be of significance in the patient's history. The 
reverse side of the card was used for the jfadmgs of the medical 
examiner, laboratory notes, and personal and family data. This 
card was found to be very well suited to the purpose m hand. 


Name Plant XFo 

Indtetry — Occupation 

Huration to industry Previous occupation 

Substances used 

Cbief complaint 

Onset. 

Anorexia Pallor, 

— Cyanosis 

Vomitmg Byspnea 

Bistress (p. c ) — Hemorrhages (note place) 

Burning 

Vain Menstrual disturbanees 

Constipation.,,. — Nose and throat — -t— ... 

Biarrbea Eye., ” 

Lose weight Numbness I. 

Headache — — — extremities. 

Bizxiness.... Baronyt^a. 

Famting Chills " 

Muscle weateess Fever ” 

Paresthasis.. — Chilly sensations 

Pandysjs — Skin eruptions 

Changes of disposition B^equency of urination I 

IrritabSity Nocturia 

Foi^etfUh^, Bloody urme 

Lack of concentration Infections 

BaeaxlESw-..-.. 
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[Reverse side r f u^rd] 


F'ndiii[-s 

Pdilor.— 

Moso and 

Eye 

HespnatorS^ 

G -I 

Neiiro-museolar.-, 


Skin condition 

Peteehise 

nenioirliage 

Laboialorj notes 

Hgb White count Red count 

Diaerentul Poly Lymph LMono E B 

Ui *ne - 

Blood piessure 

Type of individual 

Ruddy Pale 

Fair Daik. 

Well nourished Not 

Family history of Dlood diseases, i e 

Hemophilia Anemia Purpura 

Alcohol - - *1. 

Previous dlnesscs 

Lues - - - 

Martial 

Impression 


As pointed out in the foregoing pages of this report, the change 
m the white blood cell count is by far the most important early sign 
of benzol poisoning. Normally, in health, the white blood cell coimt 
vanes between 7,500 and 9,000 per cubic millimeter As a lower 
limit in health, the hgure 7,500 may bo taken In chronic benzol 
poisoning the count is reduced often much below this point and 
may reach an exceedingly low figure. In one case in the present 
investigation, in which the man remained at work, and his count 
was obtained while the usual routine study was being made, the 
white blood cell count was depressed to below 2,000. In attempting 
to fix on some definite standard for the white cell coimt which would, 
along With a histoiy of exposure, be indicative of benzol poisoning, 
we decided that a fall of 25 per cent below the lower limit of the 
normal count of 7,500 (i. e,, to 5,625) might be accepted as reasonably 
clear evidence of the condition in cjiiestion. The interpretation 
of the blood picture was, however, not based solely on the total white 
cell count, Clironic benzol poisoning produces also a marked change 
in the relationship between the various types of white blood cells 
present. Ordinarily the polymorphonuclear white cells comprise 
between 65 and 70 per cent of all of the white blood cells, whereas the 
lymphocytes comprise but 20 to 30 per cent. In benzol poisoning 
the percentage of lymphocytes is relatively increased and that of the 
102229®~-26 ^2 
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poljanorplionuclear leucocytes is markedly decreased. In making a 
diagnosis of benzol poisoning these aspects of the differential count 
weie carefully considered. 

This study had for its primary aim the correlation of the quantity 
of benzol vapor in the air with the clmical findings produced by the 
inhalation of this quantity of benzol That such a correlation as 
this IS not easily obtamed was proved early in the course of the study. 
The quantity of benzol used in any plant may vary between very wide 
limits at different seasons of the year, and, moreover, m any given 
establishment the winter and summer concentrations of benzol may 
be,^and, in most cases, are, widely different. An attempt was made, 
however, to overcome this condition by sampling the room air both 
in the winter and summer season wherever this was possible. The 
duration of exposure, too, has its obvious bearing on the problem; 
and in this connection it is advisable to reiterate that a marked 
variation in personal susceptibility to benzol poisoning exists. It 
was foimd, for example, that of many persons employed for equal 
periods of time in a plant using benzol, only a few will be found clearly 
positive ; while in other plants the persons who are positive for benzol 
poisoning may have worked in the industry for a shorter period of 
time than those who are negative. 

In the summer of 1924 blood tests were made on 84 different work- 
ers, but 56 of these operatives while in plants using benzol were not 
exposed to a degree which would lead one to expect anything but the 
negative results actually obtained. These 56 tests have, therefore, 
been excluded from further consideration, leaving 28 tests made on 
exposed workers during this period. In the winter of 1924-25, 53 
more such tests were made, giving a total of 81 in all. 

In Table 6 is presented a summary of these fin din gs for the 18 
workrooms studied, arranged m groups according to the amount of 
benzol used, the ventilation equipment, and the analytical results 
obtamed. 


Table 6 — Summary of Mood findings on exam^n<aien of workers •poteniially 

expose to hemal 
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Average benzol m 
i air, parts per million 

Blood findings 
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ventila- 
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positive 
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1 

■ 





BmM msimtit of benzol, no local ventila- 
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9 ' 

2 
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130 


low benzol content in air. i 



1 

0 

1 27A 
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2 

1 

I-B 
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toLOB, Ijigb benzol conl/Jut m air 
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2 

0 
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0 

1 

] 61A 


130 


12 
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1 61B 
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1,360 


1 1 
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Table 6 — Summary of blood findings on eiamtnaiLon of uurkc^s poUhiially 
exposed to benzol — Continued 


Group 

Boom 

Local 

ventila- 

tion 

Ivc’-aj-v' boF/ol m 
itir, parts p^r miihan 
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Summer | Wjmci 
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j 



Large amount of benzol, local ventilation, 

( 78A 

i I'iO V 

+ 

70 1 00 

<50 ' 

0 


low benzol content in air 

1 75B 

i 

100 ‘ 

3 

1 

II-B 



i ' 




f 01 

+ 

180 1 4C0 1 

5 

aQ 

Large amount of benzol, local \ entilatton, 

j 50B 

+ 

430 1 

3 

1 

high benzol content in air 

1 50A 

^ 4- 

500 

4 

1 


1 75A 

+ 

1 130 i 330 

10 

1 

III 



i ! 

' ! 




f 7SB 

— 

340 ! 1 

1 

0 

Large amount of benzol, no local ventila- 

j 23 


! 

c 

2 

tion, high benzol content in <iir 

1 83 

i — 

620 ; 

9 ‘ 

6 


1 05 

i — 

i,soo ; ] 

3 

t 2 

Total _ 

i 


1 i 

i SI 

26 

1 i 


1 ; 

1 

1 


« 3 climcal cases, 1 f ital, since tests were made 


In making a presumptive diagnosis on the basis of the blood exami- 
nations only those cases were considered positive which showed less 
than 5,500 white cells per cubic millimeter (as compared with a 
normal count of 7,500 to 9,000), except in a single instance (room 
150B), where a female cement worker with a border-line wdiile-cell 
count of 5,800 vras considered positive because of an exceedingly low 
red-cell count (2,800,000 red cells per cubic millmieter, hemoglobin 
49 per cent of normal). Many other individuals examined show^ed 
white-cell counts between 5,500 and 6,000, which would ordinarily 
be considered as suspicious, but were omitted and only the cleaily 
outstandmg cases w^ere considered positive. 

From Table 7 it wiU be seen that 10 out of the 26 cases considered 
positive had a white-cell count below 4,000. The red-cell count wc 
find less strikingly reduced than the white-cell count, only 10 of the 
cases being below 4,000,000. This is, of course, to be expected, smee 
the red-cell coimt is usually affected considerably later than the white- 
cell count m the development of chronic benzol poisoning. In the 
early stages of this disease an abnormal stimulation of red-cell pro- 
duction may, indeed, sometimes be noted. 

More detailed data in regard to the blood pictm'e of 13 of the 
cases considered as characteristic of eaily benzol poisoning are pre- 
sented in Table 8, which indicates the constant reduction of total 
white cells, the relatively mcreased proportion of lymphocytes, the 
reduction in hemoglohm, and the common, but not umversal, reduc- 
tion m red cell count. 

Figures for normal male and female blood counts are cit^d for 
comparison. 
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Table 7 .—Distnhukon of blood counts in B5 individuals considered as presumptive 
ca^es of benzol poisoning 
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Table S— Detailed blood counts on IS workeis exhibiting the picture of early 

benzol poisoning 
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It may be of some interest to present in some detail one or two 
cases of benzol poisoning which, have come to our attention during 
the course of this study. 

Case 8. 0,: A tire builder in a rubber-tire factory. Entered 
hospital May 20^ 1924, with a complaint of weakness, dizziness, 
sHght cough with shortness of breath, and palpitation. During three 
weeks prior to hospital entry, patient developed bleeding gums and 
severe nosebleeding. ‘^Loss of ambition” and ^‘sleepiness” were 
also stressed by the patient. Physical examination revealed pallor, 
pale gums with gingivitis, and fadmg brownish purpuric spots on 
thighs; the essential findings on study of this case were as follows: 

Blood studies showed Hb,, 30 per cent, R. B. C., 1,200,000; color 
index, 1.2; W. B, C., 1,800; platelets, 45,000. 

Blood smear: Size and shape of red cells markedly uniform and 
regular for such a severe anemia A few fragmented cells and a rare 
poikilocyte is seen. Slight polychromatophilia. 

Gastric analysis, test meal. Total acidity, 56 per cent; free HCl, 26, 
A diagnosis of aplastic anemia, due to chinmc benzol poisoning, 
was made. 
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Patient remained in hospital for five weeks. Had slight bleeding 
from gums after admission Eeceived two blood transfusions with 
marked symptomatic improvement. Discharged June 2o, 1924, 
condition improved; to return for later transfusion. Blood count 
at discharge showed K. B. C. 2,280,000, Hb 45 per cent, W. B C, 
1,800. 

Case J. C. A worker m a wire-insulatmg establishment; entered 
the hospital on May 18, 1924, complammg of progressive weakness for 
the past thi’ee months, with severe nosebleed, gastric disturbances, 
dyspnea, palpitation. Increasmg pallor and yellowness of skin 
were observed by the patient. Neurological symptoms were lacking, 
A similar although milder attack was suffered by the patient about 
four years earlier while he was employed in the same factory. 

Physical examination revealed only the presence of a distinct 
lemon yellow colored skm and hyperactive reflexes. The blood 
examination disclosed a negative Wassermann reaction. A diagnosis 
of chronic aplastic anemia, due to chrome benzol poisoning, was 
made. The chronological history of this patient’s blood follows : 


1 

Date 
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Hb 

W B C 

Poljs 

! LjTuph 
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Mar 21, im 

Mar 22, 1924 

680,000 
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40 
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40 
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30 

32 

60 

May 7, 1924 ' 

40 

60 

39 

Post transfusion 

May 17, 1924 

40 

47 

49 




The patient was discharged after spendmg 57 days in the hospital 
and was ordered to remain away from the benzol atmosphere and to 
return to the chnic from time to time for examination. 

It was found possible to obtain detailed clinical histones for only 
9 out of the 26 individuals showmg a blood picture characteristic of 
early benzol poisoning. The results are presented m Table 9. 


Table 9. — Symplomaiology and physical findings m nine cases oj early benzol 

poisoning 
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Paiior and dizziness were the most common symptoms, and five of 
the nine cases showed groups of symptoms which, on a careful 
medical mquuy, might have moused suspicion of poisoning (case 1 — 
constipation, dizziness, pallor, case 4 — ^headache, dizziness, case 5 — 
dizzmess, pallor, spongy gums, poor nutrition, case 8 — loss of appetite, 
gastric disturbance, nosebleed, case 9 — ^loss of appetite, headache, 
dizziness, pallor, spongy gums). In general, however, the chief 
result of the esammation of this small group of cases is to mdicate 
that benzol poisoning may proceed for a considerable length of time 
and may produce marked changes in the blood-cell count of the 
patient without leading to any symptoms obvious enough to indicate 
to the patient that anything is wrong. Yet the relation discussed in 
a preceding section between low blood counts and susceptibility to 
microbic infection clearly indicates how serious such a condition 
may be. 

Considering, then, the most impoitant index of early benzol 
poisoning — reduction m the white-cell count — the results obtained 
(as indicated in Table 6) are distinctly disconcerting. In Group lA, 
which mcludes plants usmg small amounts of benzol and showing 
reasonably low concentrations of benzol in the air m summer, although 
lacking any provision for local exhaust ventilation, 3 out of 12 men 
examined showed the blood picture of chronic benzol poisoning. 
In Group IB, which includes rooms with small amounts of benzol 
in use, but without local exhaust ventilation, and showing high 
benzol concentration m the air, 8 out of 24 men exammed gave 
positive results. 

In Group IIB, with large amounts of benzol m use, and with local 
ventilation systems proved inefficient by high analytical results, 3 
men out of 22 gave a blood picture characteristic of benzol poisoning; 
while in Group HI, where large amounts of benzol were used without 
exhaust ventilation and with high contamination of the air, 10 out 
of 19 workers gave positive results. 

There remains for special consideration Group IIA. which should 
furnish the crucial test of the benzol hazard under the most favorable 
possible conditions. Here large amounts of benzol were used, but 
with local exhaust systems so efficient that our records show averages 
of 105 parts per million or less. It is most unfortunate that we 
were unable, after repeated efforts, to secure permission to make 
blood examinations in room 78A (a sanitary can factory) . In room 
1K)A (a_ coating room) there was only one worker exposed to the 
fumes. He was pi^itive, with a white count which fell progressively 
from 9,300 in October, 1924, to 5,600 m May, 1925, and to 4,700 in 
July, 1925. His red count remained over 4,000.000. In room 75B 
three men were exposed to benzol fumes (only 106 parts per million 
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of benzol in tlie aii', as a result of excellent exhaust ventilation); 
but one of the three proved positive, with a white-cell count of 4,250 
and a red count of 4,260,000 Even with exhaust ventilation of a 
good type giving average atmospheric benzol concentrations of less 
than 100 parts per million, the hazai'd from the use of benzol is 
evidently not entirely removed. Furthermore, our studies indicate 
that such excellent systems of ventilation are rare. Under the 
conditions in which benzol is actually used in industry to-day we 
have found that out of a total of 81 exposed workers examined, 26 
showed a blood picture so characteristic as strongly to suggest benzol 
poisoning We are forced to conclude that the use of benzol (ex- 
cept m inclosed mechanical systems), even when the workers are 
protected by the most complete and effective systems of exhaust 
ventilation, keeping the average concentration of benzol m the work- 
room air below 100 parts per million, involves a substantial hazai*d 
Every possible effort should, therefore, be made to develop the use 
of substitute solvents of a less toxic nature wherever this is possible. 

CONCLUSIONS IN REGARD TO THE USE OF BENZOL IN INCLOSED 

SYSTEMS 

’It 

As pointed out above, benzol is used m industry under two more 
or less distinct sets of conditions. In the manufacture of benzol 
from coal and coal tar, in the blending of motor fuels, and m the 
chemical industries the solvent is necessaiily handled in closed con- 
tainers and pipe systems. Here chronic poisoning is unlikely to 
occur and the chief hazard arises from acute poisoning due to care- 
lessness m the cleaning of tanks, breaks in the apparatus, and similar 
accidents. 

With regard to this type of process it seems certam that with 
proper care in construction, maintenance, and operation, the use of 
benzol can be made sufficiently safe to warrant its employment. 
It is true that fatal accidents have occurred, and will no doubt 
continue to occur, in such processes, just as such accidents occur, 
and will continue to occur, from the use of steam boilers. The 
danger is, however, in both instances a controllable one, to be met 
by careful attention to safety provisions and not by the abandon- 
ment of the use of the substance or device in question. 

The chief measures of protection which should be enforced in 
industries of this type are — 

(a) Regular and systematic inspection of apparatus to msure 
against breaks or accidental leakage. 

(h) The greatest possible care in freemg tanks or other receptacles 
which have contained benzol from all traces of the substance before 
they are entered for cleansing or repairing* 
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(c) The protection of workers entering inclosed spaces likely to 
contain benzol fumes by the use of positive pressure air helmets or 
hose masks; and the conduct of all such work by teams of two or 
more men who are familiar with the dangers mvolved. 

CONCLUSIOXS IN EBGAED TO THE USE OF BENZOL AS A SOLVENT 

In the rubber industry, m artificial-leather manufacture, in sani- 
tary-can manufacture, m dry cleaning, and m the use of paints and 
varmshes benzol is employed as a solvent or vehicle under condi- 
tions which, almost of necessity, permit more or less evaporation of 
the solvent into the atmosphere. Here there is relatively httle 
danger of acute benzol poisoning but very great danger of chronic 
poisoning, arising from prolonged or repeated exposure to the fumes. 

In order to mimmize such hazards as far as possible, there are 
two general types of precautions which should be taken, tending, (1) 
to decrease the degree of exposure and (2) to detect and control 
incipient poisoning m its earliest possible stages. 

(1) To diminish exposure, inclosed processes should, of course, be 
used wherever possible, and whenever containers are cleaned or ap- 
paratus repaired the special precautions discussed in the preceding 
paragraph deahng with acute poisonmg should be observed. Wlier- 
ever employees are likely in the course of their work to be exposed 
to benzol fumes, as in the ordmary solvent and evaporative proc- 
esses or in handling the products of such processes, they should be 
protected by the most effective local exhaust ventilation designed 
accordmg to the followmg general principles: 

(a) Where benzol is evaporated at room temperatures air removal 
by local exhaust ventilation with down draft is recommended, al- 
though in certain inclosed processes direct ventilation (from the 
inclosure) with upward draft may be indicated. 

(b) Where localized heat is applied in the evaporation of the 
benzol, hoods or inclosures should be provided with up-draft local 
exhaust. This draft should be sufficiently intensive and applied so 
closely to the point of origin of the evaporating benzol as to insure 
the complete removal of all of the benzol before the heated surface 
IS removed from the hood or iuclosure. This recommendation deals 
with specific processes where sufficient upward air movement is 
created by the heated surface to overcome the natural density of 
the benzol vapor. 

Masks and respirators should uot be relied upon to protect the 
worker against ordinary routine exposure to benzol fumes, since 
such devices can not be made efficient without at the same time 
iQitoig them too uucomfortable to be worn continuously. 

(2) To detect incipient benzol poisoning at a stage when its effects 
can be minimized, it seems essential to the committee that all work- 
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ers to be employed in processes where exposiire to the fumes of tlds 
solvent IS involved, should be given a thorough medical examina- 
tion before employment, and reexamined, with systematic blood 
counts, once a month thereafter. In addition to this routine reexam- 
ination absence from work should be promptly followed up by some 
person conversant with the symptoms of benzol poisonmg and the 
employees themselves should be made famihar with the symptoms 
which are most likely to occur. 

No worker should be employed m a benzol process who shows 
signs of — 

(a) Organic disease of heart, lungs, or kidneys. 

(h) Hemorrhagic tendencies, 

(c) Anemia or am- unusual blood picture 

Any worker who, on reexamination, shows any of the following 
symptoms should be promptly excluded from benzol exposure and 
transferred to some other department of the industry 

(а) Hemorrhages from the mucous membranes of the nose, 

mouth, or other organs. 

(б) Decrease of more than the following from the employee’s 

normal blood picture (normal conditions to be obtained 
from previous examinations of the individual employee) — 

(1) White cells* Decrease of 25 per cent; but m no case 

should an employee with a white cell count of less 
than 5,000 be eontmued in benzol processes. 

(2) Eed cells: Decrease of 25 per cent. 

(3) Hemoglobin: Below 70 per cent. 

(Note, — E eduction in white ceils is the most important condition 
to be noted.) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Recent studies relating to the purification of water and the action 
of various waters on lead and copper pipes. — John C Thresh and 
John F. Beale Surveyor^ vol 68, No 1771, December 25, 1925, 
pp, 579-580. (Abstract by Rudolph E Thompson.) 

Excess lime treatment — Data derived from the operation of a 
25,000-gallon experimental plant in connection with the proposed 
supply of Southend Water Co , from the Rivers Chelmer and Black- 
water are given The purification process consisted of excess lime 
treatment, recarbonation, and rapid sand filtration. Sufficient hme 
was added to maintain an excess of 10 p p. m. after 24 hours, the 
process being controlled by the reaction of the treated water to 
biilliant cresyl blue. With this excess the total number of bacteria 
was reduced from thousands to units, B coh was invariably absent 
in 100 c. c. quantities, color of treated water was less than 10 American 
Pubhc Health Association units, and organic matter was reduced 
50 per cent. Lime in the form of lime water was found to be more 
efficient and economical than milk of lime The addition, prior to 
adding the lime, of 1 gr. of aluminum sulphate per gallon 'was found 
necessary for rapid precipitation and color removal. , 

B, coli as an index of fecal contamination . — Contamination by birds 
and fish does not adequately explain the abundance of 5. coli in 
certain stored waters, compared with the complete disappearance of 
tliis organism in water stored under laboratory conditions. In a 
recent investigation S. coli was found to flourish in the presence of 
the w^eed EnteromorpJia tnieshnalis, which is usually found in brackish 
water but which in this case was growing abundantly m reservoir 
and filter beds Similar multiplication occurred in presence of 
OsciUatona nigra. Decaying weeds have been found to give nse to 
an enormous increase in B. aerogenes. These results indicate that 
presence of B, coh is not always evidence of manurial pollution. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for May, 1$26 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
June, 1926, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
presents the mortahty experience of the industrial insurance depart- 
ment of the company for May, 1926, as compared with April, 1926, 
and with May and yeai% 1925. The rates are based on a strength 
of approximately 17,000,000 insured persons in the mdiistiial popu- 
lations of the United States and Canada, 
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The Bullelm states: 

The death rate ^ ^ ^ during May (9 1 per 1,000) was substantially the 

same as reported for that month m 1925 Pronounced increases over last j^ear's 
May figures were registered m the mortahty from measles, whooping cough, influ- 
enza, and pneumonia; but these increases were about compensated by lower rates for 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, diarrheal diseases, and ‘accidents The May death rate 
was the lowest recorded for any month of 1926, and the decline of 24 2 per cent 
as compared \vith April is rather in excess of the seasonal drop expected at 
this tune of the year. The outstanding factors m the decline from the April 
figure were lower death rates for influenza and pneumonia, the moitahty from 
these diseases declining 57 S per cent and 43 2 per cent, respectively 

Although the measles rate dropped from 21 3 per 100,000 in April, to 16 6 in 
May, and the whooping cough figure from 15 4 to 11 the May rates are 
still inordinately high for these two maladies, which the average citizen is 
wont to regard as of minor importance when compared with diphtheria and 
scarlet fe\er Present-day mortality statistics of these diseases of childhood 
present a strikmg contrast to those of a few vears ago In this connection com- 
parison of the table with a similar table for May, 1920, discloses a diphtheria 
rate of 16 2 per 100,000, which was much higher than the figure then shoti^n 
for measles, and two and one-half times as high as the whooping cough 
death rate then recorded, despite the fact that 1920 was a year of above-average 
mortality from both measles and whooping cough In May, 1926, on the other 
hand, we find measles to be the leader among the diseases of childhood, causing 
approximately twice as many deaths as diphtheria Whooping cough is now 
second in importance with a much higher death rate than diphtheria and is 
charged with three and one-half deaths to every one from scarlet fever. While it 
is true that 1926, to date, has been a year of above-average prevalence of 
measles and whooping cough, it bids fair to mark a new minimum death rate for 
what has always been the most dreaded of the diseases of childhood; that is, 
diphtheria 


Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes pti 100 MOO lives exposed, April 
and May, 1926, and May and year, 1926 


Cause of death 

Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed ^ 

May, 1920 

Apnl, 1928 

2klar, 1925 

Year 39253 

Total, all causes 

913 S 

1,199 1 

901 1 

90f» 9 

Tsphoid fever 

Measles , 

1 8 
16 h 

2. 5 

21 a 

2.0 

5 1 

4 6 
3 1 

Scarlet fever - 

3 4 

5.1 

4 7 

3 5 

Whooping cough 

Biphthena-.,, — 

Influenza 

ILO 

15 4 

S 1 

7 7 

86 

9 0 

10 6 

10 f» 

S8 5 

91 3 

25 5 

21 '] 

Tuberculosis (all forms) — 

98 8 

114 9 

:ci5 

98 0 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

86 4 

99 5 

S9 1 

85 S 

Cancer 

65 5 

77 1 

07 2 

70 > 

Biafoetes meUitus - 

14 0 

20 1 

14 1 

15 2 

Cerebral hemorrhage. 

Organic diseases of heart 

50 2 

61 3 

me 

53 r 

I 126.6 

171 S 

126 7 

32r> 6 

Baenmonia (all forms) 4 

i 108 4 

19! 0 

96 5 i 

Sb 5 

Other respiratory diseases 

. 12.5 

19 6 

1 34 5 i 

13 3 

Diarrhea and enteritis. ! 

1 15.4 

17 S 

, 19 4 i 

36 6 

Bnght’s disease (chrome nephritis) 

1 m 6 

82 6 

, 68,0 

CO 8 

Puerperal state - 

1 15 2 1 

17 9 

1 15 7 , 

jn fi 

Suicides 

78 

7,6 

" 4 

6 0 

Homiddes , 

5 9 

7 6 

1 6 9: 

7.2 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

! m 6 

53 1 

1 tix 7 

e4 1 

Traumatism by automobiles - 

: 14,9 

13 5 

. 14 4 

jtxrt 

All other causes 

190 6 i 

21 a 6 

, 198 S 

\ 

190 5 


1 AU figures indufie imaats insured under 1 year of age 
* Based on provlsiomi estimate of lives exposed to risk m 1925 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 10, 1926 


SxuivMry of informed yon receioed hy ielegiaph J)om industrial tmutance companies 
{or iveel ended July 10, 1926, and couesponding week of 1925 (Fiom the 
Weekly Health Index, July 14, 1926, issued by the Biueau of the Census, Depart-^ 
ment of Commerce) 


Week ended 
Julj 10, 192b 


Corresponding 
week, 1925 


Policies m force 64, 650, 237 60, 488, 896 

Number of death claims 8, 898 9, 399 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 7 2 8 1 


Deaths fiom all causes in certain large cities of the United States dunng the week 
ended July 10, 1926, infant mortality, annual death late, and compaiison with 
couesponding week of 1925 {Fiom the Weekly Health Index, July 14, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended July 
10, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
>ear 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
July 10, 
1926* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratei 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
July 10, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Total (64 cities) 

6,333 

11 7 

n 8 

702 

770 

3 56 

Akron, - 

31 



6 

2 

64 

Albany < 

25 

11 0 

lae 

1 

5 

21 


77 



16 

11 




White 

35 

-_ 


8 




42 

m 


S 



- r. . - - - - - 

Baltimore * 

184 

11 9 

12 7 

24 

29 

70 

White- - - - ----- P- - 

137 



16 


57 

Coloro-d - r rrrrn 

47 

(4 


8 


130 


82 

20 3 

15 5 

1-5 

14 


Whltfi.. . - - - - , , , ,, , - 

43 


10 


Colored 

39 

(*) 


0 



Boston - 

183 

1^2 1 

14 0 

19 

21 

54 

BTiflgepfirl _ _ , , , , , 

26 



4 

1 

(»8 

Buffalo - 

134 

12 8 

15 6 

22 

19 

92 

Cambridge, - 

18 

7 7 

10 9 

2 

4 

33 

Camden - 

27 

10 7 

13 8 

0 

2 

101 

Canton - 

21 

10 0 

16 2 

1 

4 

22 

Chicago * 

624 

10 7 

10 5 

59 

57 

52 

CmemnaU - 

147 

18 6 

11 8 

19 

12 

118 

Cleveland * 

177 

9 6 

10 5 

21 

23 

54 

Columbus 

8fa 

15 7 

U 9 

5 

9 

46 

UflHfts _ . i 

77 

20 1 

11 3 

10 

9 


White--. - 

62 



10 



Colored 

15 

(S) 


0 



Dajton - 

39 

11 5 

8 4 

2 

3 

31 

Umver - - . 

53 

9 7 

13 7 

7 

5 


Des Moines 

29 

10 4 

12 2 

4 

2 

! 67 

Detroit 

274 

11 1 

9 5 

47 

43 

76 

Duluth— - 

23 

10 G 

10 4 

4 

5 

94 

F4 Pas«> , - ,, 

36 

17 2 

16 4 1 

G 

7 


'Rfift - 

27 



5 

0 ! 

95 

FallKivet^, 

39 

11 9 

9 3 

6 

5 1 

87 

Bint — 

24 

9 1 

8 8 

3 

4 

SO 

WfvHh 

28 

9 2 

12 0 

3 

5 1 


’White - 

24 



3 

1 


Colored 

4 


! 

0 

1 


Grand Bapids 


^9 7 

i i-i 9 

5 

8 i 

n 

Houston 

58 


L 

4 

8 ’ 


■White r , 

41 

L - 

2 

i 


Colored 

17 

(5) 


2 i 



Indianapolis 

92 

13 1 

14 7 

9 

11 1 

66 

White 

76 



S 

1 

63 

Colored 

16 



1 


55 

Jei*sey City,.— 

57 

9 3 

9 4 

14 

6 

99 

Kansas €ny, Kans 

42 

18 7 

26.6 

3 

6 

52 

White.1 

32 



1 


21 

Colrtred „ . , . , , 

10 



2 


263 

City, Mo — 

97 

13 5 

ilo 

6 

6 



195 



13 

25 

30 

ii^yile — — — 

116 

lai 

17 1 

M : 

13 

112 

White, ’ 

80 





89 

Ot^ored 

30 

(«) 


5 i 



314 


Footnote^ at end of table. 
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Deai^^n all cames in certain large cities of the United Stages during the iieek 
ended JyJrf iO, 1926, infant inoiiahtij, arnval death latc, and coiupat^^on with 
coircii'oo tiding week of 1023 (From the Weelhj Health Index, July 14, 1926, 
issued by the Bu'^eau of the Census, DepaiUneni oj Commerce) — Continued 


City 

W'eek ended July 
10, 1926 

Annaal 

death 

Deaths under 1 
ye?r 

Infmt 

mcrtality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratei 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing wtek, 
1925 

Week 
enaed 
July 10, 
1826 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

nte, week 
ended 
July 10, 
1926 3 


23 



4 


74 

Lynn — 

15 

7 5 

12 i 

3 

2 

75 

MemphLS 

81 

23 9 

16 7 

9 




39 



3 



Colored 

42 

Ci 


0 



Mdi ajkee 

102 

10 3 

7 S 

15 

6 

69 

I'J’nreapohb - - 

04 

11 3 

10 1 

8 

6 

45 

Xasli^nile* — . . 

Tfl 

27 S 

19 5 

7 

5 


Wh te 

45 


4 



Calof’Csi 

2S 

l5) 


3 



Xen Bed^trd 

20 



0 

7 

0 

New Ha^en 

45 

22 9 

n 4 

7 

2 

98 

Xew Orleans 

12J 

14 9 

19 7 

9 

24 


While 

61 



*> 



Colored 

59 






Xew YorK 

i,ni 

10 1 

10 7 

134 

163 

54 

Bron\ 

115 

S4 

9 1 

14 

16 

46 

BrookUn Bc*-ougn 

361 

S 4 

9 0 

42 i 56 

43 

Manhattan Bo-ougn 

502 

U 9 

14 0 

64 

75 

71 

Queens Borougn 

101 

6 9 

SO 

8 12 

33 

Itichmona Borough 

42 

15 3 

17 0 

6 

4 

105 

Newark, N J 

83 

93 

13 0 

4 

17 

19 

Norfolk--,* - 

37 

11 1 

11 1 

5 

5 

93 

Whitf! 

19 



2 


59 

Cnlnrerl _ __ ^ 

IS 

C) 



3 


149 

Oakland 

42 

84 

, 9 9 

3 

7 

1 35 

Oklahoma City . . i 

22 



2 

5 

L— ^ 

Omaha ’ 

43 

11 6 

1 is § 

7 

2 

73 

Paterson - : 

23 

9 1 

9 9 1 

3 

0 

i 52 

Philadelphia J 

455 

11 8 

10 4 i 

31 

51 

1 

Pittsbuigh 

112 

92 

! 10 3 i 

13 

19 

43 

Portland, Oreg 



1 1 

2 

4 

20 

PrnvirfPTif>o 

48 

Q ] 

1 12 i \ 

7 

3 

5B 

¥lw'hiT»riTid_ _ _ . _ 

fiT 

18 5 

17 1 

15 

11 

188 

White. .. : 

3fl i _ 


5 


98 

Colored __ . 

37 

C) 


10 


350 

Bocb®ter 

64 

10 4 

ii 2 

7 

4 

56 

SI Louis 

213 

13 6 

15 2 

17 

23 


St Paul j 

68 

14 3 

10.4 

3 

3 

27 

Salt Lake City i 1 

38 

14 9 

10 S 

4 

5 

55 

San Antomo. _ _ 

56 

14 2 

17 4 

14 

18 


San Diego _i 

34 

161 

15 2 

2 

2 

42 

Schenectady 

8 

45 

90 

2 

2 

53 

Seattle 

64 



3 

6 

23 

Somerville - 

16 

83 

95 

1 

1 

26 

Spokane 

32 

13.3 

ILO 

2 

3 

47 

Sjsrmgfield, Mass.— 

37 

13 3 

11 4 

5 

4 

72 

Syracuse — 

37, 

10 5 

15 5 

4 

1 

51 

Tacoma — 

20 

9 8 

! 8 0 

1 

1 

23 

Toledo.. 

61 

10 S 

1 U 1 

4 

4 

39 

Trenton 

34 

13 2 

} 17 4 

2 

6 

33 

Washington, D C 

136 

13 4 

12.3 

10 

12 

57 

White . 

83 


1 

3 


25 

Colored _ 

53 

« 

! ■ “■ 

7 


123 

Waterburv _ _ 

9 


1 

3 

21 

WOmmgton, Del-. 

30 

12.6 

12 4 

1 

2 

23 

W'orcesfcer ; 

41 

12 1 

11 8 

2 

5 

23 

Yonkers i 

22 

99 

8 7 

1 

3 

i 23 

Ymmgstown i 

. i 

38 

12 0 

10 1 

4 

5 

51 


1 Annual late per 1,000 population 

* I>eatb8 untler I year por 1,000 Ijirths. Cities left blank are not m the registration area for births. 

« Data for 02 cities. 

* Beatbs for week ended Friday, Tuly 9, 1926 

» la the cities for which deaths aie shown oy color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing pBreeatagas of the total poj.i 2 iation. Atlanta 3J, Ealtimare 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Wotth 
Hf BmMm 25, Kansas City, Kana , H, LouiSTOie 17, JJdeaiphls SB, Kashyilie 30, New Orleans 26, HbrTolk 
m Bichmtmd 32, and Washington, D, C , 2S 

iOm)®— 3 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmmt, Siafe or localy can e^ectwely pi event or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ wherCy and under what conditions canes ate occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are pfelimmary and the hgares are subject to change when later rctnras are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended Jiily 17, 


ALABAMA 

Cases 


Cinefcen pox. 2 

Diphtheria — 5 

liianenza — 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malana — - 58 

Measles - 56 

Mumps 7 

Pellagra - IS 

Pneumonia. - — 23 

Scarlet fever. ^ 

Staallpos 25 

Tetanus — 2 

Tubercuiosffi 4^ 

Typhoid fever - 

Whooping cough 47 


AKl/ONA 


Chicken pos 2 

Diphtheria - 2 

Measjcs - 1 

Starlet Aver — 1 

Tuberculosis t 

Typhoid fever 4 


CALIFORtiU 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Presno- 

Sacramento 

SrtH Bernardino County— . 

San JoaQmn County 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza. 

I^ethargie encephalitis 

San Francisco 

Santa Ana 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis 

Monrovia 

vSaaramento 

Sr allot fever 

Smallpox 

Oakland- — . 

Scattering 

Tuberculosis. — 

Typhoid fetear 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

I 

1 

1 

67 

91 

4 

1 

1 

228 

S6 


1 

1 

63 

11 

10 

173 

12 

63 


ASE^NSAS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphthena - 2 

Hookworm dfee&se — 1 

Mueaza 4 

Malaria 5i 

Messk® - 12 

Mumps - 2 

Paratyphoid fever.. 1 

Pellagra - S 

Seailet fever— 6 

awdlpox. - 4 

Taberctilosis. 0 

Typhoid fever, 7 

'Whooping cough, , * 12 


COLOEAXIO 


Chicken poz 

TJiphthftrift - -- - - - 

24 

17 

Hookworm disease 

1 

MeafeUs--.-- — — . 

24 

Muinpe 

2 

Pneumonia 

2 

Scarlet fever 

10 

Smallpox 

1 

Tuberculosis 

38 

Tvphoid fever— ^ 

7 

Whooping cough — 

26 



Chiekenpox _ _ — 


Diphtheria v-T-nr -.-.-T 



11 

German mmles ,..1 

4 
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July 23, 1928 


CON N'FCTicirT— CO nt mucd 

Cases 


Meiales.- 76 

Mumps - - 2 

Pneumoma fail forms) - - 16 

Scarlet fever - 18 

Septic sore thioat - 1 

Tetanus - 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) — 36 

Tjpho’d fever., — 7 

Whoopmg cough 35 

DELAW \EE 

Chicken pox 1 

MaUna 3 

Measles 2 

Seal let fever 4 

Tubereubs'S 3 

WhoopiiLg cough 3 

FLOPIDV 

Ch cken pov 7 

Biphthena 13 

Malana - 6 

Measles 12 

Mumps 1 

Pneumoma 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpo’s 13 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever. 18 

Whoopmg cough 19 

GEOBGU 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pov 15 

Diphtheria 3 

Djsentery. 17 

Hookworm disease 7 

Influenza 8 

Malaria 53 

Ivleasles — 19 

Mumps 5 

Septic sore throat 4 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever 101 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough-. 29 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria.. — - 1 

Measles 6 

Mumps.. 2 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis l 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 1 2 

auNOis 

Cwbrcepmal meningitis. 

Co£^ County I 

Blaoe County , i 

Lake County 1 


ILLINOIS— continued 


Cases 

Chipken pox — . 172 

Diphtheru 40 

Influenza 136 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Cook County 2 

IroquOiS County 1 

Measles 425 

Muznps 39 

Pneumonia 245 

Poliomyelitis 

Cook County. 3 

Douglas County 1 

Jellcreon County 1 

Sangamon County 1 

StarJet fever 108 

Smell po\ 20 

Tuber'^ulosis 434 

Typ loid fever 20 

hcopmg cough 1G0 

INDIVNA 

Cmckcn pox 31 

Dipt them 19 

Influenza 1 

Measles 125 

Pneumoute 1 

Poliomseiitis 1 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox 46 

Tubcrculos»s 37 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 7l 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheru 9 

German measles 6 

Measles 25 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 7 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal memagitis. 

Chaaute 1 

Tampa 1 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 10 

German measly 1 

Influenza 3 

Measles... 47 

Mumps 12 

Pneumoma 8 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuberculosis. 104 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 90 

LOUISIANA 

Diphthena — 3 

Influenza 29 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria, 36 

Paratyphoid fever 2 



July lOiS 
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Louisi A.— f ont inued 

CaS^S 


Pneumcnaa — 4^ j 

Polioiayelips 1 | 

Smallpox 1 

Tatierculosis 54 

TypbOid fever — 50 

Whoopmg cough-- - 15 

MAI^ 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphthena 3 

German measles - - 8 

Measles 87 

Mumps — 3 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tetanus - - 6 

Tuberculosis - 16 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whoopmg cough 12 

MARTLAND I 

Cerebrospinal memngitis * 1 

Chicken pox.. 17 

Diphtheria - — 9 

Dysentery— — 5 

German measles - 1 

Influenza - 3 

Lethargic encephalitis — 3 

Measles — 90 

Mumps - 30 

Pneumonia ($0! forms) 30 

Poliomyelitis - — 3 

Scarlet fever. 

Tetanus - 2 

Tuberculosis - ^ 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough lie 

MASS ACHXrSETTS 

Chicken pox 77 

Diphtheria - - 35 

German measles 37 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria - 1 

Measles - - 2iB 

Mumps - 73 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 27 

Pellagra- 2 

Pneumonia Gobar) 3i 

Poliomyelitis 5 

Scarlet lever 110 

Septic sore throat 1 

Trlchhio^ — 1 

Tulwareslosis (all toas) 169 

Typhoid fever - ..... 11 

Whoopng cough — .... 166 

MICHI&AH 

Diphtheria OS 

Measles 361 

Pneamoma... 44 

Scarlet fever 132 

^paUpox - S 

Tubmsolosis 46 

Tyi^id fever. 7 

Whooping cough 129 

» Week ended Friday* 


MINNESOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 24 

Diphtheria - 43 

lafluenz*’ - 2 

Let hargie encephalitis 1 

Measles 97 

Pneumonia - 3 

Poliomyelitis... — 1 

Scarlet fever— 102 

Tuberculosis - - - 65 

Tjphoid fever 5 

Whoopmg cough 29 

Mississim 

Poliomyelitis - 7 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 5 

Typhoid fever 51 

MISSOtJKI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - — 4 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 28 

Malaria — 3 

Measles 46 

Mumps 6 

Scarlet fever — 35 

Smallpox, 13 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis - 41 

Typhoid fever. 27 

Whoopmg cough 71 

MONTANA 

Chicken i>ox 2 

German measles 3 

Measles 14 

Mumps — 3 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 1 

Rocky Moantam spotted fca^er—Thurlow... 1 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Wnooping cough 6 

NEBEASEA 

Chicken pox IS 

Diphtnena 1 

Measles 14 

Mumps — ... 2 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox 16 

Tubercuk}!^ - 3 

Typhoid fever l 

Whoopmg cough — 18 

NEW JEESEY 

Chicken pox 69 

Biphfhena 53 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza — 1 

Measles 130 

Pneumonia 31 
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NEW JERSEY— continued 


Cases 

Poliomyelitis. - 1 

Seailet fever - 73 

Smallpox 2 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever - 16 

■Whoopmg cough « 88 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox — — 3 

Diphtheria — — 1 

Measles 2 

Pellagra 4 

Pneumoma 2 

Babies m animals — 2 

Scarlet fever - — 2 

Tuberculosis — 19 

Tvpbo’d fever — . 7 

nooping cough 15 

NEW TORE 

(Exclusive of Buffalo and New York City) 

CbiCken pox 137 

Diphtheria 61 

Gerru'^n measles 85 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria - 3 

Measles - 898 

Mumps 58 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumoma 77 

Pohomyehtis - 4 

Scarlet fever 58 

Septic sore thioat 2 

Smallpox 5 

Tetanus 4 

Typhoid fever - 12 

Whoopmg cough 297 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrcspmal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria - 16 

German measles - 21 

Measles — 12$ 

Poliomyelitis - — 10 

Scarlet fen er. - - 7 

Septic sore throat — 1 

Smallpox 31 

Typhoid fever 69 

Whoopmg cough - 244 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 


Johnston 1 

Muskogee 1 

Chicken pox * 5 

Diphtheria 6 

Infiuenxa.^ - 2B 

Malaria 79 

Meask^ 17 

Mumps - 5 

PeBa^—, 58 

Pneumonia* * * 11 


OKLAHOM A—continued 

Poliomyelitis— Kiowa 

Scarlet fever 

SmuJlpox - 

Tvphoid fever * 

Whooping cough 

OREGON 

Chicken pox * 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malana 

Measles.. 

Mumps.. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

T3'paoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

RiNNS-ilVANlX 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Lethaigic encephalitis— Philadelphia. 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Pol lomyelitis— Johnsonburg 

Scarlet fe\ er 

Philadelphia 

Scattering 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

BEOX>E ISLANU 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps.... 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Whoopmg cough 

SOUTH OAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever..^ 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

'Whoopmg cough 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery.. 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Chattanooga 

Crockett County 


Oases 

2 

15 

4 

84 

94 


16 

14 
8 
1 

24 

15 
1 

21 

3 

17 

12 

5 

7 


135 

136 
13 

1 

SS7 

13 

4 

1 

33 

148 

3 

111 

19 

315 


6 

4 

22 

3 

1 

3 

10 

9 


1 

47 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 


7 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 



Juli 2;;, 102G 


ir)48 


a:£:«.s-. tCLimucd 


Malaria - 

ISTeiiS^'fc — - 

Muirif'® - - ^ 

PeiLw.^ - iO 

PncuiiiOnia - - <■* 

Ral^ic*'? 1 

Scarlet fever.. — 

SmJlpos “ 

Tuberculc^is 29 

Typhoid fevtr lOS 

Wlioopmg cough 40 

ir\\s 

Cereirosp^nul monmgit'n 1 

Chicken pox - - 12 

Dengtie 2 

DipmhPTia - ^ 

Djsenteiy 6 

Influenza - — 4 

Measles.- - S 

Mumps.. - — 7 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 4 

Poliomjelitis - 4 

Scarlet fever 6 

vSmallpos— — . 14 

Tuberculosis — 18 

Typhoid fever — 30 

Whooping cough ... 45 

rTJLH 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria - 5 

Measles - 4 

Mumps - 3 

Pneumonia. - - — — 2 

Scarlet fever l 

Smallpox - — 4 

W hooping cough - 6S 

VERMOXT 

Chicken pox. 16 

Diphtheria — ^ 2 

Measles S3 

Mumps 1 

Pohomj ohtis 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Typhoid fever — 2 

W' hooping cough 19 

vtashixoton 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Dmooln County 1 

Stevens County 1 

Chicken pox ... 33 


errfmaed 

Cases 


D'phthcna 24 

I Gezriiau me sics 10 

i Measlffe - 53 

1 Mumps G 

} PoliomvUitis— 1 l akirua 1 

; Fc^rkt fci or 18 

I Smallpox 10 

I Tubt rculos ‘S H3 

Tj phoifi f^ver 4 

W hooping cough 36 

'A CST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrc'-'pinal memngitis—Tucker Count V— 1 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria — . 7 

Measles - — SI 

Scailet fever... - 10 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever 16 

Whooping cough 12 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pot. 37 

Diphtheria - 13 

Measles - 134 

Mumps — 24 

Pneumonia, 7 

Scarlet fever — - 3 

Tubertuio&is SO 

Whooping cough 74 

Scattering. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pos - 70 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 16 

Influenza — 14 

Measles - - 652 

Mumiis 21 

Pneumoma 0 

Scarlet fever 44 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 25 

hooping cough 134 

WIOMING 

Chicki n pox - 3 

DiphthwUU 1 

Germ 1 n measles 2 

influenzu 1 

Measles 5 

Kocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever — 5 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough 31 


Reports for Week Ended July 10, 1926 


PISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 15 

Infiuenza. 3 

Measles 34 

PeJlagm 1 

Pneumonia. 2 

Scarlet fever, 5 

Tuberculosis 17 

Whooping cough 27 


NORTS LAEOTA 


Cases 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 7 

Measles 34 

Mumps 2 

Pneumomia 2 

Scarlet fever,. 24 

Smallpox. 10 

Tubtrculosis 3 

Whooping cough 36 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The lolloN^ing suiLBiary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers onl^ those States from 
which reports are received dunrg the current week 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

InSii- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

i 

i fc^cariet 
fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 
• phoid 
fever 

March, me 











New Mevieo 

0 

37 

141 

1 

14 

0 

1 

34 

10 

2 

Apnl, 19siS 











New Mexico 

1 

19 

8 

1 

86 

1 

0 

32 

7 j 

2 

* May, im 











Ke'vi Mexico 

0 

13 

1 

4 

74 

1 

0 

44 

0 

2 

June, 132$ 











Geoigu 

2 

t 

1 21 

60 

172 

‘ 460 

48 

0 

5 

71 

153 

Iowa 

1 

40 

1 


334 


3 

116 



Massachusetts 

9 

276 

25 

2 

2,724 

2 

5 

927 

yo 

0 

35 

North Dakota 

0 

20 

2 

1 

110 


A 




Tomiessec 

2 

23 

82 

102 

935 

117 

V 

3 

1*1 1> 
51 

lo 

62 

0 

SO 

Vermont 

0 

1 

0 

0 

429 

0 

2 j 

11 

0 

2 

Wisconsin 

6 

125 

59 1 

0 

5,465 

0 

2 

312 

2 

10 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of May, 1026, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 
1 theria 

f 

Mea- 

sles 

Alumps 

1 Scar- 
let 
fe\er 

! 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

pnoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

Anzona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida * 

193 

49 

141 

961 

290 

236 

4 

89 

56 

9 

7 

454 

71 

84 

10 

71 

1,767 

41 

263 

2,047 

S42 

2,293 

194 

1,604 

190 

11 

99 

1,245 

26 

45 

51 

37 

92 

573 

133 

i48 

37 

132 

186 

10 

35 

144 

7 

0 

0 

3 

521 

127 

40 

902 

132 

156 

U 

93 

46 

27 

19 

88 

3 

12 

0 

5 

251 

9 

155 

324 

268 

216 

6 

161 

Qeorgu — 

Idaho 

minois-, 

Indiana 

Iowa » ; 

163 

49 

1,082 

157 

60 

24 

300 

46 

5S1 

60 

5,0115 

3,126 

211 

60 

345 

5 

36 

68 

1,397 

484 

138 

48 

137 

257 

167 

U2 

1,853 

189 

52 

8 

34 

14 

155 

54 

827 

4U 

Kansas... 

Kentucky K 

304 , 

37 

2,537 

146 

1 214 

37 : 

159 

10 ; 

m 

IjOUisiana 

Marne 

Marvland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska * - 

XTjftVfkHci 4 

32 

76 

358 

484 

354 

502 

816 

237 

85 

31 

9 
69 
205 
319 
208 
! 40 

311 

5 

17 

1,403 

1,809 

3,187 

6,441 

3,520 

1,693 

7,227 

1 447 

34 

135 

896 

62/ 

133 

i 1,^2 
, 111 
i 23 

81 

i 95 

244 
956 

^ 1,288 
1,313 
31 

1,122 

138 

78 

0 

0 

0 

45 

52 

77 

47 

24 

m 
46 
286 
736 
028 
i 354 

1 413 

: 22/ 

; 56 

13 

24 

30 

23 

9 

109 

t4 

i V 

54 
176 
292 
1, 104 
651 
264 
i 2,077 

1 349 

I 38 

New Hampshire « 










; 

New Jersey 

Hew Mexico 

Hew York.,.. 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma®- 

Oreeon 

Fennsylvama * 

710 

74 

1,465 

3S3 

46 

691 

143 

201 

328 

13 

940 

65 

28 

313 

35 

73 

6,991 

74 

13,794 

1,705 

126 

8,824 

599 

407 

50 

1,078 

- 60 
222 
49 
132 

828 

44 

1,933 

87 

256 

1,363 

173 

238 

0 

0 

9 

190 

31 

201 

114 

107 

486 

1 103 

1,750 

12 

709 

141 

165 

21 

2 

83 

21 

2 

39 

58 

16 

342 

125 

1,789 

1,243 

S3 

1,660 

231 

182 

Khode Island 

toth Carolina..,.,..,... 

South Dakota _ 

Tenner,... .. 

15 

362 

46 

213 

30 

79 

19 

60 

474 

237 

283 

3,154 

8 

7 

m 

im 

m 

62 

417 

170 

D 

80 

11 

147 

41 

299 

5 

281 

2 ’ 

99 

0 

Si 

71 
512 
. 98 


Pootiiotos at tabte 



28, 1026 
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Number of Cose«j of Certain Conimuiiicable Dieeases Beported for the Momh 
of liay, 1026, by S ate Health Ofiiceis — Continued 


i 

St Ate 1 

Chick- 
en pov 

i 

Diph- 

theria 

I 

1 Mea- 
j sles 

1 

Ivlumps^ 

1 

Seal- , 
l<‘t 1 
fever j 

1 

Smiill- 1 
poi. j 

- 1 

1 

1 Tuhcf- 
calcb.s 

Ty- 
phot I 
le'N ei 

Whoop- 

mg 

cough 

Texas 's ^ 








Ur ... ’ 








Vermont — 

f 84 

3 

219 


31 ! 

■HmI 

118 

0 

118 

Virgmia.- 


69 

3,328 

1 ^ 


68 i 

1 174 

35 

721 

Wa^hmgtcn 

i 337 

35 

292 

i 192 ! 

289 ‘ 

143 

184 

24 

259 

tt’o't Virgmu 

1 113 

57 I 

3,394 

__1 

165 ! 

17 

' 141 

57 

146 

Wisconsin - - 

! 5S0 

126 1 

5,021 

1 508 ! 

459 

15 

1 109 

14 

551 

Wyoming 

1 88 1 

c 

26 

' 




0 

43 



1 




1 Pulmonary 

2 Peport not leceireu at tunc of going to piess 
- Bopof^s received wcellr 

* Ponortsiccei\cd annualls 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of May, 1926 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

thena 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

feiver 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

Haver 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

0 91 

a 26 

a 36 

0 90 

0 24 

0 S8 

2.46 

0 22 

1 19 

Anzona 

1 37 

25 

1 15 

.31 



3 55 

. 75 

.25 

Arkansas 

89 

04 

1 69 

.62 

58 

22 

25 

12 

98 

Cahforiui 

2 74 

1 29 

as4 

a55 

1.63 

41 

2 57 

25 

92 

Colorado 

3 30 

81 

3 90 

30 

1 61 

08 

1 50 

03 

3 05 

Connecticat 

1 78 

63 

17 32 

.34 

2 63 


1 18 

09 

1 €3 

DtLiw ire 

20 

50 

9 54 


1 84 


1 03 

00 

30 

District rf ^ - 

mstm 

1 64 

37 11 


3 03 


2 15 

12 

3 73 

Florida « 











Georgia 

62 


222 



SO 

14 

53 

64 

20 

59 


1 15 

.56 

1 40 

1 40 

1 59 

1 12 

i 28 

19 

1 26 


181 

.50 

a 51 

58 

a 33 

23 

3,09 

06 

1 38 


OO 

IS 

11 94 

02 

1 85 


72 

05 

1 57 













2 35 

24 

16 33 

.94 

i SS 

50 

1 03 

06 

3 90 











Iiouisiana 

50 


11 

21 

.50 

49 

1 43 

34 

34 


1 U 

13 

KMiia 


1 42 

Od 

e>9 

19 

2 64 

Marx land 

2 71 

52 

13 72 

6 79 

1 8.3 

00 

2 17 

IS 

2 21 

Ma..3 ichuaet ts — 

1 36 

58 


1 77 

2 69 

00, 

2 07 

08 

3 11 

Michigan 

98 

97 

17 87 

37 

3 57 

12 

1 74 

or> 

1 81 

Miniiesnt i 

2 28 

94 

15 93 


5 96 

24 

1 61 

04 

1 20 

Missii^-ippi 

5 37 

26 

11 13 

■QBli 

.20 

.'1 

2 72 

72 i 

23 66 

MiF'-ojru- 

oO 

1 05 

24 46 

38 

3 80 

IG 

77 

.22 ] 

1 IS 

Monran * 

1 51 

09 

7 92 

41 

2 44 

43 

09 

07 1 

1 67 

Xt br ski - 











XcTidvi* 




' 



Neiv Hampshire < 






’ 

New Jtmex' 

2 34 

1 08 

23 06 


2,73 

OO 

1 60 

07 

2 23 

New Mexico 

r» 

40 

2a> 

i 54 

1 35 

00 

3 17 

06 

S 85 

Ntw York 

1 ri 

99 

14 46 

1 13 

2 03 

01 

1 S3 


1 87 

North Curolmx 

1 61 

27 

7.18 


87 

80 


1 09 

5.21 

North Dakoia 

78 

48 

2 14 

1 02 

4 35 

53 

20 

! .03 

.SO 


1 27 

57 

16 17 

41 


3" 

1 41 

S 07 

3.01 

Oklahoma * 

74 

IS 

3 10 

.25 

89 

39 

TT, 

30 

1.19 


2.76 


5 59 

1 81 

3.27 

; 1 47 

1.89 

22 

*450 

Penn55dvHnTf\ * . , , _ 










R.hod‘- IsLnd 

27 

55 

‘ 804 

1 

66 

00 

75 

04 

1.29 

South Carukra, 

1 98 

62 

: 1.55 

.05 

41 

52 

1 96 

05 

3 36 

South Dakot? — 

81 

33 

> 4 06 

2.19 

7 31 

19 

09 


1.72 

Tennesfceo 


29 

' 15.22 

1 51 

82 

71 

1.36 

25 

.95 

T-pt.is .. 

1 









Utah 3 ^ . . 

! "" 







Vermont 

2 81 

i 10 

7 32 

h94 

1 04 

00 

1 60 

■KSI 

3.94 

VirgiBift . 

3.67 

33 

i 15 83 


98 

33 

1 83 


3 4S 

Washington 

2.64 

.67 

2 29 

1 i 51 

2 27 

1 12 

1,44 

i 19 


West Virginia.*.. 

82 

41 

24..*^ 


1 19 

12 

1.02 

41 

hoe 

Wistonsin 

2.42 

.52 


2 11 

1 91 

06 

45 

06 

2 29 

Wyoming 

4 57 

31 

' 1 85 

1 

1 83 

6.23 

.31 


■I 

mSm 


5 Pulmonary 

* Report not reocivcd at time of genn^ to prc .,3 
f Reports reeeived vteeklv 

* Repetts received annuilly 

* Exdu&ive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa* 
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PIAGUE-ERABICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
The following items were taken from the lepoils of pla<.ue-e*utb- 


cative measures fiom Los Angeles, Calif : 

June 21 to Jupe 29, 192G 

Number of rats trapped 3 j.9 

Number of rats found to be plague mfccicd 0 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 371 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

N umber of mice trapped 191 

Number of mice found to be plague mfeeled 0 


Date of discovery of last plague infected rodent, November G, 1925 
Date of last human case, January 15, 1925 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Dlplttlicria . — ^For the week ended July 3, 1926, 37 States renorted 
934 cases of diphtheria For the week ended July 4, 1925, the same 
States reported 814 cases of this disease Ninety-nine cities, sit- 
uated m all parts of the country and having an aggregate population 
of more than 30,350,000, reported 711 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ended July 3, 1926. Last year, for the corresponding ^veck, 
they reported 515 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 716 cases The estimated expectancy is based on the experi- 
ence of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. — Thirty-four States reported 6,941 cases of measles for 
the week ended July 3, 1926, and 2,169 cases of this disease for the 
week ended July 4, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 2,483 ca=es 
of measles for the week this year and 1,259 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 38 States reported 27 cases 
of poliomyehtis for the week ended July 3, 1926. The same States 
reported 68 cases for the week ended July 4, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-seven States — this year, 1,802 cases; last year, 1,062 cases; 
99 cities — this year, 985 cases; last year, 524 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 487 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended July 3, 1926, 38 States reported 
424 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 331 cases. Ninety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 63 cases; 1925, 78 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 71 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these 
cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Four hundred and fifty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended July 3, 1926, by 36 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 784 cases 
of this disease Nmety-nine cities reported 94 cases of typhoid fever 
for the week this year and 193 eases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 119 cases. 
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Influenza and pneumonia — Deaths from mfluenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,650,000, as follows: 1926, 461 deaths, 1925, 332 deaths. 

CHy reportb foi week ended July 3 , 1926 

The ‘^estimated expectancy*' given foi diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fevei, sm^lpos, and typhoid 
fever is the icsult of an attempt to acertain fiom previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service dm mg the past mne years It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median ^s unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week duimg nonepidemic years 
If reports have not been received for the full nine yeais, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year e arlier than 191 7 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed when 
necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the table 
the available data were not sufiBcient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

> Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 

1 




Mea- 

sles. 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Pivision, State, and 

Populaxion 
3uly 1, 

! 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

City 

1925, 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

estimated s 

poited j 

mated 1 
expect- i 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 




aney j 

1 







NEW ENGLAND 



1 





i 


Maine 










Portland 

75,333 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2 

New Hampshire 







Cflpcord ^ --- 

22,548 i 
83,097 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Manchester ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Vermont 









Barre... _ 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^Massachusetts 









Boston 

779,620 
138,993 
142,065 ' 
190,757 j 

21 

45 

20 

0 : 

0 

68 

41 1 

16 

5 

■FaUBiver 

0 

3 

2 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 I 


9 

2 

3 

0 

l' 

1 

2 ' 

o' 


Worcester. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Bhodc Island 






i 


Pawtucket, 

69,760 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 I 

1 

Providence 

267,913 

0 

7 1 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

2 

Connecticut ! 







1 

Bridgeport 


0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 1 

2 

4 

Hart ford , , 

160, 197 
178,927 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 i 

New Haven 

5 

2 

0 i 

0 

0 

20 

0 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 







New Tork 










Buffalo 

533,016 

; 17 

0 

12 

0 

1 

12 

2 

9 

New York , 

5,873,356 

161 

213 

200 

16 

5 

167 

0 

107 

9 

Hochester 

! 316, 786 


5 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Sycrause - 

182 . oas 

12 

! 5 

3 

0 

0 

165 

8 

2 

New Jersey 



Camden __ . 

128,642 

3 

3 

7 

0 

^ 0 

24 

0 

2 

Newark 

: 452. 513 

2S 

1 12 

10 

0 

i 0 

39 

10 

3 

1 

Trenton 

PemJsyiv^na 

1 132,020 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

16 

1 


Philadelphia ' 

1,979,364 

i 55 

49 

74 


7 

86 

12 

29 

21 

Q 

Pittsb4ir& 

631,503 

27 

16 

12 


1 

96 

6 

Heading 

112,707 

3 

2 

0 


0 

8 

0 

EAST NOETH CENTEAL 







Ohio* 


i 








Cincinnati _ 

409,333 

2 ' 

6 

4 

0 

2 

63 

3 

2 

5 

Cleveland. J 

936,485 

279,8^ 

37 

18 

42 1 

0 

1 

10 

26 

95 

9 

Oo^mnhns.-. 

0 

2 I 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

7 

Toledo-. — 

287,380 

30 

5 

5 1 

Q 

1 

0 

Indiana 



i 





1 

97,846 

358,819 

1 

2 1 

0 j 

0 

0 

34 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

f ndiftiiapolif!_ _ . . 

6 j 

3 1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

South Bend 

80,001 

71,071 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

32 

6 

Q 


0 1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

minois. 








Chicago 

2,995.239 

81,564 

03.923 

117 

1 

77 

32 

0 

4 

2 

253 

13 

t 

27 

2 

Peoflpia , . . . , , 

1 

0 

0 

7 

SpdngWd 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 
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C'i}/ reports for week ended Inly S IPS ^ — Coniiiiued 


Dn iS’C’a, St£ 
city 


State, and 


EAST NO? TH CEKTH 4L— ' i 

continued j I 

Mifliigaii 1 * 

Detroit I 1, 24n S24 ' 

Flint ’ I,i0,3l6 ! 

Graitd Rapids , 3 "^3 tl9S I 

Wisconsin > I 

Kenosha :0,S91 j 

Madison 4C 2«5 

Milwaukee m 

Rucinc 1 67,707 ! 

Superior 39,071 j 


WEST KOPTH CE^TPAL i 


Minnesota 

Duluth 

Minneapolis. - 

St Paul- 

Iowa 

Davenport. 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri 

Kansas City.. 

St Joseph 

St lioms 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

Grand Forks . 
South Dakota 

Aberdeen 

Sious Falls... 

Nebraska — 

Lincoln—. 

Omaha 

Kansas 

Topeka 

Wicliita 


Diphtheria i 

Infnirn^a 




C^'jcs, 

esti- 

mated 

flpCtt- 

ancv 

Ca®:as 

re- 

portt-d 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths' 

le- 

ported 

sir fc 

Cijses 

rt _ 

pirted 

]Muraf 

casts 

te- 

poned 

moriic, 

dCtdlis 

re- 

ported 

35 

CS 

0 

i 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 

23 * 

3 

22 

2 

2 { 

0 


68 ^ 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

51 1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 


0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

13 1 

1 

C 

10 

15 

0 

0 ' 

ITO 1 

4 

s 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

170 , 

0 

2 


1 

0 

0 ’ 

! 

1 

0 

2 

1 i 

i ^ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

36 ! 

0 

1 

i 10 « 

17 

0 

2 

14 ! 

0 

6 

1 

7 

0 

0 

100 i 

0 

: 2 

1 

0 

0 


oi 

0 


0 


0 

1 

1 

0 


1 ! 

1 0 

0 


26 

0 

1 

4 1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

c 

1 I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

26 ] 

29 

0 i 

0 

91 

1 


0 1 
0 

1 

0 

0 

! 2 

! 3 ' 

0 

oi 

0 

Q 

0 


1 I 

1 



SOUTH ATI ^JiTiC 

D da ware 

Wilniingi-on... 

Miiryland 

Baltimore 

Cumherland 

Frederielc- 

District of Columbia" 
Washington 


796, 296 - 
3d, 741 ; 
12,035 


Lynchburg 

30, : &5 

1 

0 i 

Norfolk — 

(i) 

4 

0 

Richmond 

lSt),403 


1 

Roanoke 

58,208 

0 

0 ; 

^ est Virginia 


1 

Charleston 

49,019 

0 

0 

Huntington. 

Wheeling 

63,4S5 

50,208 

5 

0 ' 

North Cercilina 



Raleigh 

30,371 

0 


Wilmington 


0 

0 

Winstoh-Sdcm 

b9,031 

0 

0 

South Carohnni 




Charleston 

73, 12”) 

0 

0 

Columbia. 

41,225 

0 

0 

Giwnville 

27,311 

! 1 

1 0 ! 

Georgia 



1 1 

Atlanta 

0) 

2 

1 1 

Brunswick.. 

16,809 

0 

1 0 

Savannah. 

93,134 

0 

1 1 

Florida 



Miama — 

69,754 

0 

1 0 

Tampa 

94,743 

0 




1 No estimate made* 
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City reports for week ended J uly S, 1926 — Continued 


Dmsion, State, and 
aty 

Population 

Julyl, 

1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cr^es 
re- i 
ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

potted 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky 











53,309 


1 







XiOuiSTilIe 

305,935 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Tennessee 










ATfimphiJ?. r - 

174, 533 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

38 

0 

6 

Xashvilie 

136,220 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Alabama 










Birmingham 

205, 670 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

35 

1 

3 

Mobile - 

65 955 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery 

40 4Si 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

'WTEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fort Smith, •• 

31, 643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Little Rock 

74 ; 21 c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

1 

2 

Lomsivina 










Xew Oilcans 

414,403 

0 

5 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Shreveport 

57, 857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Texas 










Dallas 

194,450 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Galveston 

48, 375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

164,954 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antomo 

108,069 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana 










BiUingR -- , „ . . 

17,971 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

Great Falls 

29,SS3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

13,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho 










Boise 

23,042 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 










Denver , 

280,911 

15 

9 

4 


1 

13 

0 

1 

Pueblo 

43, 787 

3 

1 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

New Mexico 


i 








Albuquerque ... 

21,000 

! 0 

0 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Anzona 


L 








Phoenix , 

3S,669 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah ! 

1 

1 








Salt Lake City 

; 130,948 

I 4 

3 

4 ^ 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Nevada 

1 









Beno 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

PACIFIC 










WEishington: 










Seattle-, 

(0 

17 

! 5 

1 

0 


25 

10 


apetoane 

108,897 

10 

2 

2 

0 


63 

0 


t Tmm.dk 

104,455 

6 

2 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 

^^^Ortland , , . . . , 

^2,383 

13 

4 

9 

1 

0 

50 

2 

1 

Calipniia’ ^ 










lOB Ang^^ 

0) 

I IS 

35 

33 

3 

1 

16 

10 

7 

Sicramento 

72,260 


2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

SsiAFrancisco 

557*530 

1 « 

10 

8 

0 

0 

72 

4 

1 


1 Ho made. 
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July 192tJ 


Cihj reports for icceh ended July 3^ 1Q2H — Continued 


Division, Stats, 
and city 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine' 

Portland 

Kew HamF^liire 

Concord 

M^nchirter..., 

Vermont 

Barre 

Mnss'icbu-ttfs 

Boston-- 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island 

PdiR tucket 

Providence 

Connecticnt 

Bridgeport 

Hertfor«l 

Kev; Ha\en__ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

SiTaciise 

New Jeretx 

ramdeu 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsjlvaii'a 

Phil^adclphia— 

Pittsburgh 

Read ng 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 


Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Clevclnrd 

Ciiumbufe 

Toledo 

Indiana 

Fort Wavne--, 
Indi<uiipolis..- 
South Bund- - . 
Terre Haute— 
HlmoiS 

Chicago 

Peoria 

S|iringfield 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids- 
Wiseonsin 

Kenosha- 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racme 

Superior 


SCcirlet ftver 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fi ver 

! 

W hoop- 

1 

De ttbs 
rll 

c< u^es 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 Cases, 
Cases esti- 
le- ' mated 
ported^xpecr- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tub?r- 

ClliOMS, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

esti- C ISOS 
mated i le- 
expcct-, ported 
ancy j 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

mg 

cougil, 

cases 

1C 

poitcd 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

22 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Of 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

oj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

“i 

0 

0 

3 

25 

67 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1 

0 

62 

186 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

33 


1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

40 

4 


0 

0 

» 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2G 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

11 

65 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

42 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

8 

o' 

0 

0 

19 

130 

86 

249 

0 

1 

0 

* 103 

17 

15 

2 

69 

1,212 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5ft 

5 


0 

0 

0 

3 1 

1 

0 

0 

23 

43 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 1 

30 

11 1 

22 

0 


1 0 

i 9 ' 

1 

1 

0 

15 ' 

94 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

: 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

1 38 

39 ; 

GC 

0 

[ 

1 0 

0 1 

30 ’ 

5 

i 

‘ 0 ^ 

44 

443 

13 ! 

15 

0 

1 0 

0 ! 

3 1 

2 

1 

0 

S5 

, 11*4 

1 1 

u 

i 


0 

0 

0 1 

1 

I 

0 

j 

0 

1 

6 

28 

5 

i 

i 

9 ' 

1 

1 

0 

8 

i 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

120 

• 11 

44 1 

2 

1 

0 

13 

2 

3 

0 

70 

16,6 

1 3 

14 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

a 

0 

7 

72 

. S ' 

7 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

45 

64 

i 1 

! 5 

1 

1 

0 

t 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

’ 3 : 

i 4 

3 

9 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

29 

77 

1 1 

I 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 


1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

i 50 ! 

79 

2 

2 

0 

46 

i 3 

1 

0 

49 

621 


i 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

6 

20 

1 i 

3 i 

0 1 


0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 i 

j 

8 : 

11 

39 ' 

: 87 1 

5 i 

0 1 

0 

22 

3 

% 

0 1 

71 

2&S 

2 7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3. 

21 

3 

V" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

35 

1 

0 

2 

0 

o! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

S 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 


17 

12 

3 

0 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

43 

91 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

7 

11 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 i 

0 

0 

Oi 

Oi 

11 
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City reporU for week ended July 3, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

rc- 

poited 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

eulo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

potted 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ITFSt NOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth 

2 

20 

3 

i 0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Minneapolis.,- 

14 

31 

5 

j 0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

91 

St Paul 

9 

14 

: 2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

51 

Iowa 













1 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 



1 

3 

2 

6 



0 

0 ' 


0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


7 


Missouri 





j 







Kansas City..- 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 i 

1 

1 

0 

6 

76 

St Joseph 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

30 

St Louis 

12 

42 

1 i 

2i 

0 

9 

3 

1 

0 

39 

234 

North Dakota 



1 









Fargo 

0 

3 

0 1 

0 ' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


0 


0 




0 





South Dakota ^ 













1 

2 

X 

0 



0 

0 


3 



(L 


0 




0 





Nebiaskft 













0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 


Omaha 

2 

18 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

57 

Kansas, 












I'opeka 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

15 

22 

Wichita 

1 i 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 


35 

aOUTS A.TLANXIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington.— 

2 

3 

6 

0 

0 

X 

0 

2 

0 

2 

24 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

11 

14 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

4 

3 

2 

53 

199 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

District of Col 












Washington. -- 

7 . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

44 

132 

V irgima 

Lynchburg 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

■Nrfli*fnlk 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

47 : 


Elchmond 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

3 

49 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

West Virginia 












Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

19 

W'faeelmg 

1 j 

0 

0 

0., 

0 

0 

1 : 

0 

® i 

0 

11 

North Carolina, 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

oi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

8 

8 

IrVilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

11 

W’mston-Salein 

0 

1 

1 

0 j 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

23 

South Carolina 









1 



Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

23 

CnlnTnhjf^ 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


OreenwUe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

12 

Georgia* 












Atlanta 

2 ^ 

2 

5 

0 

0 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

75 

Bmnswiok.,.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

25 

Honda 














0 


0 

0 

2 


1 

1 

6 

24 

St Petemburg- 

6 


0 



0 

0 

0 


0 

Q 

Tamim 

0 

¥ 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 ; 

0 

29 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky 













1 


0 




0 





Louisville.. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

4 

0 

3 

m 

^ennessee 












]yr«mphi3% 

1 

4 

1 

g 

0 

6 

3 

S 

0 

9 


' * Mg^vilie 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

4 

0 

10 

49 

Blrmuigltam.. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

m 

■ 

0 

28 


Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 




0 

1 

20 

MiaastgoiiW- 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


HI 

w 

0 

0 

18 
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€ily reporlB for week etided July 3j 1926 — Continued 



Sell let fever 


SmaUpcx 


Tvphoid fevvr 








Tubei- 




Thoop- 


Division, State, 

Costs, 


Cases, 


ciiln 

S2£, 

Cases, 



eolih 

Dpt.ths, 

; 11 

and c»t5 

est - 

Cases 

esti* 

Cases Deaths 

deaths 

c&ti- 

CwSC'i: 

Deaths 

cises 



mated 

re- 

t mated 

re- re- 

re- 

,mitecl 

re- 

10- 

le- ^ 



exi?^ct- 

ported expect- ported ported ported expect- 

ported 

poited 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 

' 


ancy 





WEST SOUTH 




i 

1 







CENTFAL 




1 

1 







Arkansas 




1 








0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

17 


Little FcLic,-. 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Loii'Sian^ 




, 







New Orleans.. 

o 

4 

1 

0 0 

20 

5 

u 

0 

12 

136 

Siirevcpcit 

0 

o 

0 

0 0 

2 

2 

0 

a 

0 

23 

Oklahoma 




1 







Oklanjisa 

0 

0 

2 

0 1 0 

2 

I 

2 

0 

0 

25 

Tu:as 




1 







Dalles 

2 

4 

1 

0 1 0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

8 

44 

Galveston 

1 

0 

0 

3 i Q 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Honsten 

1 

2 

0 

2 , 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

37 

San Antemo... 

i 

1 

1 

0 1 0 

5 


1 


0 

54 

MOUNTAIN 




> 







Montana 




i 







Billings 

0 

4 

1 

0 ! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

Great Falls ' 

0 

0 

1 

0 * 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Helena i 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 i 0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 3 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 9 

Idaho ' 

' i 



! 







Boise 

1 ^ ' 

0 

0 

3 1 0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado i 








1 



Dcn'^ er 

! 6 i 

o 

0 

0 i 0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

21 

71 

Pueblo 

1 

1 

‘ 0 

1 0 


; 0 

3 j 

0 ! 

0 

7 

New Mexico 





1 j 






Aibnquerqne-. 

0 i 

1 1 

0 

0 i 0 

6 1 

0 1 

i 0 1 

1 0 i 

2 

16 

Arijcona 




1 i 







Phoenix — 

0 ! 

0 

1 0 

0 ' 0 

5 

0 1 

[ 0 , 

0 1 

Q 

; 18 

Utah 

1 



1 







Salt Lake Ciij , 

2 ' 

I 0 

1 

1 1 0 

0 ; 

1 

0 

0 

[ 50 

27 

Nevada j 

“ 1 

i 







1 


Keno 

0 

i ^ 

1 

1 J 0 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 




! 


1 





Washington 

1 



1 1 

1 


i 





Seattle 

6 1 

\ 3 


1 0 1 


1 i 

0 


7 


Spoil me 

3 1 

r 


: 0 ' 


1 

d 


5 


T'lcoma i 

1 1 1 


2 

7 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

19 

Oregon i 




i ' 







Portland ' 

‘ 5 1 

b 

5 

24 0 

3 i 

1 0 

2 

1 

1 2 1 

74 

California | 




[ 

1 

1 



[ j 


Los Aiigdcs.. J 

12 1 

30 

> 

0 i 0 


3 

1 2 

0 

13 

232 

Sacrameiitn ' 

^ i 

1 

6 

0 ! 0 

2 

1 1 

! 3 

0 : 

1 0 

26 

San Franci^' oj 

0 i 

10 

! ^ 

0 1 0 

1 1 

IX 

1 

1 1 

1 0 

i 

0 

i 2 

155 


C ewbrospiDOl I.of h*irrie p it « l-oliomj t uti-s t mLm- 

memugitis cnctpiialitis -ttiwgcd tile pamlysiir) 

^ ^ f ^ 

Du’Mor, Stale, ani c-ty , 1 Cast^, 

! tisti- 

Casei' Deaths Cases' Deaths | Cases' Deaths ' mated Crises Deaths 

i ' \ t ' eipeel- 

1 j aney 


HBW FNGUUsD 


Maioe; 

Portland 1 00 00 0 00 0 

Meensaebiisetts: 


Meensaemisetts: 

2 11X00 10 0 

Spth^M 1 10 10 0 00 0. 

Bh&de Maud, 

Proviteee 0 01 OO 0 OO 0 

Coniiecticat 


Hew Haven | il olol of 01 01 Ofol 6 
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City reports f 07 week ended July 5, 19B6 — Continued 


Divi^iion, State, and uty 


Cercbiospin lij 
meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephahtis 

Pellagia 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cas^ 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths | 

i 

1 

* 7 

2 

12 

1 

0 

1 

J 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

j 3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

J 0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

•J 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 ; 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

z 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

X 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 


PoUomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Gases' Beatlis 


XFIBPLE ATLXJ^TIC 


Kcvt Yo*l: 

New Vork City- 
Penns^ H ania i 

Philidelph^a 


EAST irOKTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Det’*oit - 

Flint 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 

^Minneapolis., 

Missouri 

St Louis 


S01*TH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virgjnm 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

North Carolina 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

W inston-Salem — 

South Carolina 

Charleston * 

Greenville 

Qporpa 

Atlanta 


LAST SOrTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee 

Memphis 

Alabama 

Mobile--,. 

Montgomery- 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas* 

Little Rock 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Texi^ 

Balias 

Houston. 

San Antonio- 


EACIEIC 

Wa^ington 

SeMtks 

14® 

Sai^nienln- 


1 

10 


r Rahim m man— l death at Pittsburgh, Fa. 
» case, Chiuieston* S. O, 


ooo oo 
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July 23, 1926 


The foUowing table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended July 3, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended July 4, 1925. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included m each greup and 
the estimated aggregate populations are sho%TO in a separate table 
below. 

s. 

Summary of xceeMy reports from cthes. May SI to J uly S, 1926 — Annual rates per 
lOOjOOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding penod of 1925 ^ 


DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



June 

6, 

1925 

June 

5, 

1926 

June 
i 13, 

1 1925 

» 

June ‘ 
12, 

1926 1 

June 

20, 

1925 

June 

19, 

1926 

1 

June 

27, 

1925 

! 

June ' 
20, i 
1926 1 

July 

4, 

1925 



July 

3, 

1926 

103 cities - 

*152 

S117 

‘ 

116 

f 

9 136 i 

114 

3 113 

112 

3 131 1 

<92 

3 122 


New England 

125 

78 

1 SI 

66 1 
1S5 1' 
146 1 

93 

78 

122 

59 

113 

64 

MiddV Atlantic __ _ 

243 i 

134 

i! 155 

106 i 

1 124 

163 

! 152 < 

95 

163 

East North Central 

92 

119 

89 1 

1 86 

1 131 ) 

78 

mtm 

81 

117 

Knrth 0«ntral 

183 1 

i 3 207 

1 I'il ! 

1 *231 

1 60 '1 

129 

, 3 167 I 

111 

3 195 

127 

6125 

Atlanlif* 1 

*88 

47 

54 

! 48 

68 ‘ 

69 

45 

38 

83 

East South Central,.—.-..- 

11 j 

1 16 

1 11 

26 >1 

1 5 

1 16 ! 

32 

10 

5 ^ 

722 

"West South Central— 


56 

' 66 

47 i' 


43 , 

! 44 

43 

57 i 

47 

Mmiotam - _ * 

74 

109 

1 176 

127 , 

183 

! 146 


US 

176 

155 

Pacific - - 

138 

132 

157 ! 

159 1 

) i 

lOS 

! 

102 

132 

*138 

129 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities. 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central- 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. -- 
West South Central... 

Mountain- 

Pacific 


3 594 

3 1,014 

558 

3 928 

416 

3734 1 

292 

3 617 

*225 

«43S 

841 

728 

860 

659 

611 

494 1 

393 

425 

33S 

310 

771 

751 

724 

707 

542 

585 ' 

Mrl 

476 

257 

313 

825 

1,103 

779 

1,018 

547 

043 

377 

828 


634 

111 

3 2,209 

131 

3 2,038 

84 

3 1,260 

58 

»935 

30 

■HO 

*393 1 

1 1,213 

280 

1,103 

330 

825 ' 


701 

248 

436 

121 1 

1 1,660 

194 

1,396 

105 

695 , 

121 

612 

80 

mMm 

22 

I 86 

13 

125 

18 

77 

4 

95 

4 

52 

37 

1,247 

92 

919 

74 

701 , 

92 

792 

37 

437 

■a 

KmI 

83 

593 

80 

582 1 

|[|g| 

485 , 

*35 

461 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities - 

3 256 

3 231 

■1 

*261 

159 

3233 ! 

113 

*212 f 

*95 

«170 

New Endand 

256 

248 

173 

255 

137 

203 I 

wm 

236 ‘ 

108 

187 

Middle Atlantic - 

262 

209 

155 

195 t 

144 

221 

90 

210 

79 

188 

East North Central 

293 

247 

198 

333 

202 

Kinn 

146 

253 1 

114 

187 

West North Central 

466 

»416 

315 

3621 

317 

*480 1 

179 

*354 1 

163 

«270 

South Atlantic 

*125 

190 

68 

160 

58 

131 

42 

152 

56 

66 

East South Central 

116 

195 

147 

78 i 

147 

47 1 

84 

47 

68 

766 

West South Central 

84 

163 

44 

86 i 

35 

C9 

53 

30 

44 

60 

Mountain 

324 

218 

26S 

118 1 

139 

127 


118 

102 

91 

Pacific — — 

144 

170 

155 

237 i 

110 

216 

102 

159 

*67 

151 


I The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis— and not the number of 
cases reported* Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923 and 1928, r€specti\ ely 
» Wilmmgton, N C*, not included* 

» Qtand Forks, N Dak., not included 

* Spokane, Wash , not included 

* Grand Forks, N Dak., Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Covington, Ky*, not included. 

* Grand Forks, N. Dak*, and Sioux Falls, S. Dak , not included 
» Covington, Ey., not included. 


102229^—26 i 
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Summary of weekly reports from citieSy May SI to July S, 19$6 — Annual rates per 
lO&fOOO population — Compared mth rates for the corresponding period of 1925 — 
Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE PATES 


Week ended— 



Tune 1 
6, 

1925 j 

June 

6, 

1926 

1 June 
i 13, 

* 1925 

1 

June 

12, 

1926 

June 

20, 

1925 

June 

19, 

1926 

June 

27, 

1925 

June 

26, 

1926 

July 

1925 

July 

3, 

1926 

103 cities., 

2 15 ^ 

8 15 

t 

1 36 

816 1 

36 

3 11 

24 

8 16 

<14 

m 

ISTew England - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic, 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

East Xoitb Central 

61 

9 

40 

12 

42 

10 

19 1 

14 

13 

10 

West North Central 

92 

8 40 i 

50 

328 

5S 

3 32 

36 

344 

16 

6 26 

South Atlantic 

2P7 

34 I 

; 21 

38 

29 

30 

13 

2fa 

10 

11 

East South Central 

105 

83 ‘ 

273 

52 

ISl 

10 

121 

SS 

68 

7 39 

West South Central 

31 

43 1 

4 

34 

IS 

26 

0 

17 

4 

22 

Mounxam 

37 

1 27 1 

j ^ 

46 

IS 

27 

j 28 

18 

t 28 

55 

PaciSc 

1S2 

24 j 

P 141 

6i 

146 

24 

1 163 

32 

«S5 

19 


typhoid fever case rates 


103 cities 

; 224 1 

3 9 || 

27 

312 

21 

8 11 

j 25 

3 12 

4 35 

5 17 

New England 

29 

6 

i 24 

17 

39 

39 

1 

9 

22 

' 12 

Middle Atlantic. 

26 

9 

17 

6 

14 

9 

18 

10 

lAl 

11 

East North Central 

9 

5 


4 

6 

1 

S 

4 1 

10 

5 

West North Central 

8 1 

18 

24 

86 

12 : 

3 10 

10 

M ] 

20 

6 10 

South Atlantic 

8 89 

32 

61 

26 

4b 

28 

67 

30 

65 

36 

East South Central 

37 ! 

10 

UO 

67 

74 

21 

. 84 

36 

184 

7 127 

West South Central 

84 : 

9 

110 

52 

123 

30 

! 12S i 

30 

233 

13 

Mountam 

74 

9 

46 

9 

37 

0 

! 0 

0 

9 

27 

Pacijae 

s 

1 

S 

14 

13 

6 

8 

!! 

16 1 

1 

<21 

1 ] 

22 


INFLHEKSA DEATH RITES 


96 cities 

no 

8 j 

■ 

10 1 

6 

7 

C 

5 

4 

86 

New England- 

— 7 

2 ' 

5 

12 

2 

9 

7 

0 

o 


Middle Atlantic 

11 

6 j 

6 

9 

4 

9 

6 

0 

2 


East North Central 

10 

8 

6 

10 

7 

3 

6 

3 

5 


West, North Centrel.. 

1 

S! 

8 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

0 


South Atlantic 

iQ 

8 1 

‘ 4 ^ 

6 

6 i 

4 

2 

6 

6 


East South Central 

47 

' 36 ;; 

16 

35 

32 ’ 

16 

16 

5 

11 


West South Centnl 

5 : 

! 1 

19 

19 

10 I 

24 

10 

24 

10 1 


Mountain... — 

28 , 


9 

9 

0 i 

0 

9 

0 

0 


Paeidc 

1 ”i 

1 

4 

0 

4 < 

4 

4 

0 

4 

1 



FNEHMOKIA DEATH BATES 


96 (uties 

8 123 

19 105 

99 

95 

78 

S7 

65 

74 

66 

875 





69 

116 

113 

102 

€0 

87 

58 

69 

46 

92 

Middle Atlantic -- 

167 

130 

130 

109 

93 

9> 

75 

S3 


90 


107 

98 

79 

87 

76 

74 

45 

61 

42 

61 

Wc^ North CJentraL.— 

55 

50 

57 

58 

32 

75 

51 

44 

40 

»38 

South Atlaatie 

8 138 

16 80 

115 

96 

75 

111 

90 

94- 

71 

88 

East Scsttth Centaral..... 

116 

325 


125 

95 

99 

110 

125 

89 

’121 

trail ,■,1 ,.r, 

63 1 

99 

82 

94 

87 

71 

7i 

76 

68 

57 

Mouutam .1 

92 

146 

102 

82 

139 

100 

55 

109 

65 

46 


m \ 

67 

44 

67 

68 

75 

47 

43 

73 

43 




» WdniSi^ton, C , not induded 

* Grand Forks, N Dak , not included, 

* WasJi , not included, 

» drmnd Forks, N. Dak , Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Covington, Xy,, not Include 

* Grand Forks, H, Dak , and Sioar Falls, S Dak , not inciuded* 

7 CoTingtoa, Xy , not included 

»Si«Hr!p Fa&, S Dakw, and Covington, Ky., m% lacdiid^ 

» Sioux Falls, S Dikn nnt tncludcd 

» Ckariieston, W. Va., not included, i 
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Number of cUtes included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population 
of elites %n each groups approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926 y respectively 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Eeporlfor week ended June 19, W26 . — ^The following report for the 
week ended June 19, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the League of Nations^ Secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Mantime towns 

Plague 

Chol- 

EBA 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

PtAGUE 

Chol- 

EBA 

Small- 

pox 

w 

1 

U 

Ji 

§ 

s 

p 

JT' 

Si 

Q 

m 

S3 

c 

p 

J3 

tf 

at 

o 

tr ’ 

'% i 

c. 

R i 

i 

3 

Dcatlis 

Cases 

m 

o 

P 

Cases 

w 

o 

p 

— 

Iraq Basra 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 French Indo-Chma 







Ceylon Colombo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Saigon and Cholon. 

4 

3 

13 

10 

0 

0 

British India 







Haiphong 

0 

0 

57 

56 

0 

0 

Bombay * 


0 


0 

29 

22 

Chma Amoy 

12 


0 

0 

1 

0 

IVtadme. , , __ , 


0 


0 

1 

1 

Japan 







UarignoTJ 


<> 


9 

0 

0 

Osaka - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

l^rachi 


1 


0 

9 

3 

Kwantung 







NecaDatam 


0 


0 

1 

1 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Dutch East Indies 



1 




Port Arthur 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Surabaja 

1 

1 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

Madagascai i 







Siam* Bangkok 

1 

1 

S6 

46 

3 

3 

1 Hajunga 

6 ' 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
w^eek; 


ASIA 


British India — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticonn, Yxzagapatam 
Federated Malay Slates — Port Swettenham. 

Straits Settlements — Penang, Singapore 

Dutch East Indies — Batavia, Samarang, Cheribon, Belawaa Deli, Palembang, 
Sabang, Macassar, Menado, Balik-Papan, Padang 
Sarawak Kuching. 

British Korth Boineo — Sandakan » 

Portuguese Timor . — ^Ddly 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 2ainboanga. 

Ftmch Indo~China — ^Turane 
Cktm — Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

Formosa. — ^Keelung. # 

Japan — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hakodate, 
Shimonoseki. 

Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manehuna. — Antung, ^lukden, Changchun, Harbm. 

U» 8. E* — Vladivostok* 


( 1562 ) 
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ATTSTEALASIA. AND OCEANIA 

Axistrc^ia, — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island. 

New Guinea — ^Port Moresby 

New Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin.. 
New Caledonia. — Noumea 
Hawaii — ^Honolulu. 

APSICA 

Egypt. — Alexandria, Port Said, Suez. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan. 

Entrea — Massaua. 

French Somaliland — Jibuti. 

British SomaMand — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland — Magaciiscio. 

Kenya — Mombasa 
Zanzibar . — Zanzibar 
Tanganyika . — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles — Victoria 
Madagascar — Tamatave 

Portuguese East Africa — Mozambique, Beira, Lorenzo Marques. 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Keports had not been received in time for distiibution from; 

Bntuk Iridia — Calcutta 

Dutch East Indies — Banjermasin, Tarakan, Pontianak. 

Mauritius. — Port Louis 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

At AdeUf Aralia . — Under date of June 12, 1926, four cases of small- 
pox with one fatality were reported at Aden, Arabia. The cases were 
stated to have been imported by sea. 

BRAZIL 

Mortality — Smallpox — Disease prevalence — MaTiaos — April ^ 1926 . — 
During the month of April, 1026, 156 deaths from all causes were 
reported at Manaos, Erazp including measles 1 death, smallpox 5, 
tuberculosis 22, bronchial alffections 6, intestmal disease 25, and 
malaria 25 deaths. 

YeUow Jever . — Information received under date of June 26, 1926, 
relative to the yellow fever situation in Brazil states that there were 
no reported cases in any of the large coast cities, and that the water 
fronts were safe. Cases of yellow fever were reported from various 
places in the interior of Bahia, Pxrapora, and Minas. Mosquito 
indices appeared to be safe except at Maranhao. 
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, CANADA 

Communicahle diseases — Province of Ontario — April 86-May 89, 
1926 — Comparative , — During the period April 26 to May 29, 1926, 
communicable diseases were reported in the Province of Ontario, as 
follows : 


Disease 

1926 


Cases 

Deaths 



C.f^TRhrospi'nal 




3 

__ _ 

1 



pox - ^ _ _____ 

40‘> 


' 363 


Tlip1n^>^f>r7fi _ 

11£ 

8 

193 

Id 

Oprrnan tneaslias _ _ _ _ _ ______ 

690 


21 

Gonorrbea 

117 


215 


Influenza 

rptliargin e'ncephalitis_ _ _ __ _ _ . 


30 

2 


2S 

2 

IVlpaslfiS _ .. _ ^ _ 

2,962 

2 

2, 152 


Mrimpa.- ^ _ 

'157 


'478 


PnAnmoTiia . ^ _ . . , 


232 

ICS 

PftlinTYiyphti?! _ 

1 


5 

2 

Sfiftrtefc ffiver _ 

501 

6 

507 

6 

sore thrmf;.. _ . , _ v ,r - , 



2 


SmallTKil _ ^ ..._ -r T-r -r- - - -,-r -r-' 

51 

i 

16 

1 

SyphiliR- _ __ . _ _ _,^ _ _ 

366 


177 


*rnhP!iV!i3lnsis ^_ _ _ _ . . _ _ 

201 

84 

209 

92 

T'rphmfl ffiVPT- . . ^ . 

32 


53 

9 

Whoopmf fiftngb_ . , __ 

321 

10 

400 1 

11 






SmaUpox , — Smallpox was reported at 16 locahties, with the great- 
est number of cases, viz, 10, at Pakenham. At Orillia and Toronto 
7 cases each were reported; at Waterloo, 6 cases, at Sarnia 4 cases, 
at Eatchener 3 with 1 death. 


EGYPT 

Plague — June 1926 — Summary , — Dunng the w^eek ended 

June 10, 1926, 5 cases of plague were reported m Egypt, making 
a total from January 1 to June 10, 1926, of 56 cases of plague, as 
compared with 64 cases reported during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Of the 5 cases reported foi* the week 
ended June 10, 2 cases occurred at Suez. 

ESTHONIA 

ConmunicalU diseases — May^ 1986 , — During the month of May, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of 
Esthonia, bb follows: 


Disease 

Casas ^ 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria 1 

23 

fftvfir. _ _ . _ „ 

121 

Ijftprnsy _. ^ ! 

2 

STnfl,npnTL. . . _ __ 

1 

M^leS ' 

987 

'Tiibereulnsis _ _ _____ 

172 

Parntyphoid f6ver_ _ _ , 1 

2 

'ryphf>id fever _ _ 

27 





PopcOatwn, 1,107,059. 
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Smallpox (reported as alastrim) — May SO-June M, 1926. — ^Durmg 
the four-ireek period ended June 26, 1926, 99 cases of smallpox 
(alastrim) ■were reported in the island of Jamaica exclusive of King- 
ston No cases of alastrim were reported at Kingston. 

Other diseases — ^Prevalence of other diseases ■was reported as 
follows: Measles — general, four cases; Kingston, 23 eases; fuberealosis, 
pulmonary, general, 44 cases; Kingston, 10 cases; typhoid jeoer, 
general,^ 43 cases; Kingston, 9 cases; whooping cough, general, 222 
cases Population, estimated, 1921, 858,118, population of King- 
ston, 62,707. 

MEXICO 

Mortality — CommuiKcalle disease prevalence — Durango — June, 
1926. — During the month of June, 1926, four deaths from tuberculosis, 
all forms, and four from typhoid fever were reported at Durango, 
Mexico Population, estimated, 35,000. Typhoid fever and para- 
typhoid were stated to bo endemic. The prevahiag diseases in the 
city and vicinity dming the month of June, 1926, were stated to be 
dysenteiy, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and whooping cough. 

SALVADOE 

Moitaldy — Communicable diseases — San Salvador — April, 1926 . — 
During the month of April, 1926, 53 deaths from all cause.s, were 
reported at San Salvador, Republic of Salvador, including gas- 
troenteritis 23 deaths, measles 6, tuberculosis 23, and typhoid fever 
1 death. Population, 83,000. 

BepuUic oj Salvador — Mortality — Malaria. — ^During April, 1926, 
2,710 deaths from all causes were reported in the Republic of Salvador. 
Population, 1,500,000 Malarial and related fevers were stated 
to be the prevailing diseases in the country. 


CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports coatamad m the following tables most not ba coasidere I as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the parneular count ues for which reporcs are given. 

Beports Eecdved Dunng Week Ended July 23, 1926 ‘ 

CHOLERxi 


Place 

Bate 

Cases j 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

India-- 




Hay 18-22, 1925 Cjpfeses, 2,174; 
deaths, 1,294 

Calcutta - 

MaF23-:». 

dS 

39 

Kangoon--— - — 

Indo-Chma. 

May 30-Juoe5 — , 

5 

3 


SalgOQ-. 

May 22’“June 5* 

23 

21 

118 


Siam, 

Bangkok .. 

Hay 23-29- 

218 

Stated to be for Saigon 



[ 


* I'rom medical officers of the Public He^th Service, ,.Ua«riflau consuls, and other sourises. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVE3R — Oonlinued 

Reports Received During Week Ended July 23, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 



Remarks 

China* 

May 30-June 12... 

19 


Deaths not reported 

June 4-10, 1926 Cases, 6 Total, 
Jan 1-June 10, 1926, 56, corre- 
spondmg period, preceding year 
64 eases 

May 8-15, 1926 Cases, 10,356, 
deaths, 7,466 Mav 16-22, 1926 

Egypt- — 


Tnilift 




Bomhay. 

May 23-29.. 

2 

2 

Karachi 

June 6-12 

6 

6 

Cases, 8,194, deaths, 6,423 

Madras *PTP5!id<>i3cy_ ___ _ 

May 16-22 

12 

6 

Bangoon 

May 30-Junc 5 

2 

2 


Indo-China 

SSaigon... 

May 23-June 5 

3 


Stated to be for Saigon 

Java 

Batavia - 

May 22-28 

S 

8 

Siam. 

’RAng’lrnV 

May 23-29 

1 

1 







SMALLPOX 


Algena 

Algiers 

Brazil 

Manaos 

Para 

Bio de Janeiro... 
Canada 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg.... 

Ontario— 

Kitchener.— 

Orilba 

Packenham. 

Toronto 

Waterloo-. - 


June X-10 

Apr 1-30 

May30-June 19... 
May 23-June 5 


July 4-10 

Apr 26-May 29... 
[--do-II-II-- 

^ 


6 


14 

26 


6 

14 

31 


3 

3 1 

7 

10 

7 

6 


China 

Amoy 

Antung 

Chungking 

Poochow 

Hongkong 

Manchuna— 

An-shan 

Harbm 

Kai-yuan-- 

Liao-yang.. 

Mukden... 
Supingfcai-. 
Shanghai 


May 36-Jun6i2.-. 
May 31-June 13—. 

June 6-12 

May 23-29 

May 10-22 

June 6-12 

—do 

do 

do 

do— 

.--do.._ 

May 23-29 


3 

2 


7 4 


3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Swatow...., 

Chosen 

Pusan 

Seishm 

Egypt 

Alexandna. 

Estboma ... 

France 

St Etienne. 
Great Bntain 
England— 


May 30-June 5 

Ma^l-31 

May 29-June 10... 


June 9-15. 


1 

2 1 

7 2 


2 


Present. 

Do 


South Manchuria By 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Deaths in Chinese and foreign 
population, international and 
French 

Present m sporadic form 


May 1-31, 1926 Cases, 1, 


Nottingham 

India...... ... 

Bomhay-r-— .— I. — .1 

Calcutta 



S&tas 

Ifaaail f mAin ^ ... 

Java 

East Java and Madoere 
Mekieo. 

Guadalajara.—* 


May 2-22. 


May 23-29 

do 

June 6-12 

do 

May SO-June 6 


26 

6 

7 

X 

1 


15 

2 

4 


1 


May 9-15. 


10 


Juns29-July5-*-J 
June 1-30— J 


1 

1 

7 


May 16-22, 1926 Cases, 7,110; 
deaths, X,S34. 


May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 99 
(reported as alastnm). 
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CHOLERA, PLACUE, SMALLPOX TYPHUS FEYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Oontmued 

E^rts Received Bioiiig Wedk Ended July 2S, 1520 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Contimied 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bernard 

Portugal 

Lisbon — 

Siam 

'RnTkglrftV . 

May 30-Jtme 19 

2S-2?I_ . 

19 1 

7 ' 

3 

Outbreaks 

Three cases, with one death, at 
Aden, Arabia, stated to ha’yo 
been imported by sea 

Union of South Afiiea 

Cape ProTmce— 

IdJt 3 rwa District 

do s 

On\pssf»ls_ . 



I 


1 j 



TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria 

AljiprS 

1 

June 1-10 

si 

28 


Mav 9-15, iG26 Cases, 101, 
deaths, 5 In District of 
Lwow 

Chosen i 

Chemulpo. ' 

Poland - j 

May 1-31 

1 

Tunisr- 

TurtS 

June 11-20 

1 i 

2 ' 

! 

YELLOW FE^ ER 

Rranil 1 P<>portfid June 28 - 

1 

! 

Present ra mlerior of Bahia, Pira- 
1 pora, and 2vliiws 

Bahu i May 23-29 1 

1 I 

1 j 

1 j 


Reports Recelt^ed from June 2S to Jniy 15, 1926 * 

CHOLERl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Reuiartis 

Ceyhan 


i 


! Api IS-May 1, 1926 Cases, 30, 

1 deaths, 24 

1 Mar 7-Ap- iO, 1926 Cases, 13, 

' deaths, 13- 

' Apr 2S-Aray lo, 1S26. Cases, 
1,368, deaths, 5,146 

French »®ettlements m India- — 

India 


1 





Calcutta 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Inoo-Cbmft ' 

RAIff/lTl 

Apr 4-May 22 

Alaj 16-Jttsie 5.._» 
May 9-29 

^ 1 
2 ^ 

IS 

j 

52 : 

2 ; 
ll 

S44 • 

^9 

1 i 

13 

48 

2 

1 

1 

508 

Philippine Islands 

Manila - — 

Provinces — i 

Atbay ^ 

Mmdoro 1 

Siam, 

K.inglcrtk , 

$-15 j 

May lS-2i 

Apr, 18-M_ 

Feb 21-27 H 






PLAGUE 


Mqvsb 

St. 

Amfos 

Afay&-t5 _ 

1 



lavraTOentft _ , 

May 15-^-* -j 

2 ' 

i 


China: 

AnpiBy-w*., 

Apr 18-May 29--..' 


so 

Qalte prevalent 

Nanking ... 

May 9-JjEiiie 5 


Prevalent. 

Bats taken, found m- 

tected, IS 

Ecu*5tdor 

May 16-June 15- -.J 

5 







* Fmm laedae^ officers of th& ttMtt Ser^sic©; Aromtisa coajmiSt md For imports 

recseived from Dec, 1925^ to Itme 25, 1^, see Pablic Health Reports for June 2o, 1926„ The tables of 
epidemic diseases are terminated semianauailv and new tables begnm 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 16, 1926 — Continued 

Pl^GUE—ContiJiued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egypt — - 




May 21-June 3, 1926 Cases, 12 

City— 

Suez - 

May 21-June 3 

May 28-Jnne 8 

4 

3 

Jm 1-June 3, 1926 Cases', 51. 

Province— 

Bfim-fliipf . 

8 

2 



Jniw* 2 _ . - 

1 

1 


Greece 

Apr 1-30 

7 

2 

Including Piraeus 

Do 

tSft . _ . 

May 1-^1 

9 

2 

PfttrftS , . , „ ^ . 

Mav27 

2 

1 


May 17 

1 





T7>d'*a..,. , 




Apr 25-May 8, 1926 Cases, 
20,330, deaths, 16,240 

BATnhftv 

i May 2-22 

9 

4 

9 



4 



Apr 25-May 15- — 
May 9-29 

37 

35 



6 

4 


Iraq 

Bagdad - 

Apr 1&-Mayl5-. 

Reported July 6 — 

Apr 24-May 21 — 
11-^ 

107 

61 


Japan 

3 


Java. 

Batavia - --- 

39 

39 



3 

3 


■\Taf1ftgftSAar 1 



Apr 1-16,1926 Cases, 42, deaths, 
39 

Septicemic 

Pneumonic and septicemic 

MfiraTna.Tiga Pi nvinf»A . 

Apr. 1~1S 

2 

2 

Tananarive Province— 
Tananarive Town 


3 

37 

3 

34 

Other localities — — 


deaths, 62 

May, 1926 Cases, 23, deaths, 10. 

Present. 

Peru 




Departments— 

Aneas^ - 

May 1-31 - . 




—do..——— 



Do. 

Ica ..... ' 

do— — 

i 



Ha 

4 


Pacasmayo, cases, 2; Txulilla 
district, cases, 2 

Lima City, 1 case, country es- 

Jan 19^Feb 25, 1926 Cases, 7, 
Nov 1-80, 1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
2. 

Ijinia. - 


18 : 

i 

10 

piT^ssia — 1 






Straits Settlements 

May 2-S 

j 

1 

1 

Tunisia. 

Tva’rnuau „ - 

June 9 

1 

8 


9 cases 30 miles south of Kauoaan. 

Union of South Africa 

nape Provitiofl - _ 

May9-22_ 

6 

3 

Orange Free Stale— 
Hoopstad District— 
PrntcRtpan _ 

May 9-22 

3 

3 







SMAIiLPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers-, 

Brazil 


Bio de Janeiro— 

Santos 

Canada... 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg— 

Ontario 

Kingston 

North Bay- 


OMte* 


May 21-31- 

May 16-29- 
May 2-22— 
Mar. 1-7— 


May 30~June 12,. 
May SO-June 26— 
June 6-12 


May 23-Jone 26— 
May 2-22. — 


Jane 6-12——, 


Kay 30-Jurio 12, 1926. Cases, 46. 


May 30-Jane 26, 1926' Cases, 36. 


May 30-Jane 19, 1926. Oases, 16. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Receired from June 26 to July 16, 1926 — Continued 
SiULLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases Deaths 


Bemarks 


China* 

Amoy - 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong 

Manchuna— ' 

An-shan 

Antaag 

Changchun 

Dairen — - 

Fushun,, 

Harbin * 

Kai-yuan.-^ 

Liao-^ang 

Mukden 

Penhsiha 

TeshilK*h'ao 

Wa^eng-ticn j 

Nanking 

Shanghai. 


May 1~29 

May 2-29 i 

May 9-22 

May 2-15, 


May Id-Xune 5 j 

May 16-22 ! 

May lO-June 5 | 

Apr 26-May 9,.. 
.do 


May 14-27.. 

do 

do 


-do. 

.do. 

-do. 


do 

Moy S-June 
May 2-22 


2 

2 * 
' 1 
SI 
3 ’ 
14 ; 
1 1 


Prf“5mt 

Do 


South Manchuria Bailway. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Svvftow 

■WaiiShar 

Egjpi 

Alexandria 

France 

French settlements in Ind-i. 
Great Brta-n 
England— 

B adford 

KcwCiistle-on-T> ne 1 

Nottmgham. 

SheJfield 

India. 


Mc 15 9-29. 
Mij 1. 


Do 
Do 

—.{ Do 
Do 

.....j Do 

P’-esent 

24 I Casts foreign Deaths, popula* 
j tion of ’nternatiOnal conees- 
I Sion, fo» eign ana nati\ a 

!■ Snorad’t 

} Present rtmong troops 


Bombay*. 
Calcutta,, 
Karachi... 
Madras.,. 
Rangoon* . 
Indo-Chma 

Saigon 

Iraq 

Bagdad - *. 


Italy.. 

Japan 

Kobe* — 

Nagoya 

Taiwan Dlind 

Yokohima 

Java 

Batavia * 

East Java and Madoera, 

Malang 

X4itvu 

Mexico 

Aguasealientes 

Guadalajara 

Mexico City 


San Antonio de Arenales* 

Saa Luis Potosi 

Tampico 

Torreon* * — 

Nigeria..* 


Poland,.,*,. 

Portugal’ 

Disbon^ 

Oporto 

Ru^ia — * 

Siam* 

Bangkok. 

SMts Settlements 

Singapore 

Ttunsia * 

Dnion ^ South Africa ’ 
Trassvaai— 

Ji^noesburg.. 


May 15-21 

Mar 1-31 

Moi r-Apr 10.. ..J 


May 23-29 

June 6-12 

Mav SO-June 5.,*.j 
June 13-19 


May 2-22 

Apr 4-22 

MayiO-JuneS.- 

May 16-23 

May 9-29 

May 9-15 


May 9-29 

Apr lS-May22_. 


ISIay 30-June 5*. 

May 16-22 

May 11-20 

May 2-S 


May 15-21 

Apr 11-May S. 
Apr 4-16.^ 


June 13-26 

June 8-14. 

May 16-June 5. 

Jan 1-June30— . 

June 13-26 

June 1-10 

May 1-31 


Apr 26-May 23-, 
May 23-Juiie 6... 


May 2-22 

Apr 2S-Mayl- 


May 9-16 


5 

68 

127 , 


8S 

165 

29 

5 

6 


4S 

150 

10 

3 

2 


13 


10 


Apr 25-MaT 15, 192G. 
20,853, deaths, 5,330 


Casest 


Mar, 2S-Apr* 17, 1920 Cases, 10. 


Province 

Interior 

*\pr, 1-30, 19:^ Cases* S, 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 

P-esent 100 miles irom Chi- 
iiurihaa 


Feb l-Mar 31* 1926 Cases, 270 
deatns, 12 

Mar 28-May 1, 1926 Cases, 12; 
deaths, 1 


Jon 1-31*1926 Cases, 492 


-Apr 1-May 10* 1926, Cases, 6 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continned 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to July 16, 1026 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Algeria’ 

AlgTifirR _ _ 

May 21-31 

2 

1 


Chile 

May 23-29 

3 




Apr 29-May 5 ' 


1 


China ! 



1 

Reported May 1, 1926 Occur- 





ring among troops 

Present among troops, May 3, 
1920 Locality in Chungking 
consular district 


Feb 1-28 

228 

18 

Ireland {Insh Free State) 

May SOnJune 5 

June 5 i 

1 



1 







Mar 28- Apr 17,1926 Cases, 2 
Mar 28-Apr 10, 1926 Cases, 15. 
Mar 1-31,1926 Cases, 38, deaths, 
5 

Including municipalities la Fed- 









Mexico* 

A'ffkxico O^ty - - 

May 16-June6 — 

June 13-19 

20 


po 

9 


eral Distnct 

Do 

ffnn T.n'^e T*n+ARi 

innft 13-26 


Present, city and country 

Max 1-31, 1926 Cases, 140 
March, 1926 Cases, 6 Exclu- 
sive of Bedouin tnbes and the 
British nnlitary forces 

Morneen 




Palestine 




Peru 

Arenmna - 

Jan 1-31 


2 

Poland 



Mar 2&-May 8, 19^ Cases, 

Rnirtama . , ^ _ 




680, deaths, 55 

Mar 1-31,1926 Cases, 41 

Jan 1-31, 1926 Cases, 2,956. 

Apr 1-May 10, 1926 Cases, 64. 
Apnl, 1926 Cases, 85, deaths, 14 
(colored), European, 2 cases: 
Total, 87 cases, 14 deaths 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 71, deaths, 
11 Native 

Outbreaks. 

Rnfwifi 




TiiAjsia , - , - , — 




TTonon of Soyth Africa , , 




Cape Pro vince^- — 




Ttn 

May 9-15 


_ 

CrahamstowTi . ^ 

! do-. 

1 


Sporadic 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 4 Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 7 Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
S, Native. 

Natal-- „ 




Orange Free State ^ 




Transvaal-- — , 




Yugoslavia 

Zagreb . , 

j May 15-21 

1 








YELLOW FEVER 


Brasnl 





B^a 

May 9-22 

3 

2 



X 
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THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE OF CHILE 

A Brief Synopsis of the Achievements of the Service Daring the Year Ended 

July 1, 1926 

By John D Long, Technical Adviser, Miiiii>try of Hjgiene, Chile, Surgeon, United Sltttes Public 

Health Service 

In accordance with a decree law dictated by the first ^Munta de 
Gobierno’’ (Decree Law No 44), the Chilean National Health 
Service has been completely reorganized The following synopsis of 
achievements dnnno; the past year will give a general conception of 
the present status of the health service and a glimpse mto its future 
possibilities; 

1 Constitutional guaranties (art 10, pars 10 and 14, Chilean 
constitution) 

2 The National Sanitary Code, approved October 13, 1925, which 
includes the ratification of the Pan American Sanitary Code (an 
international sanitary treaty) and a chapter on foods and drugs, 

3. Frontier and maritime quarantine regulations 

4. Regulations for the control of the importation and sale of 
opium, cocaine, and their derivatives. 

5 Regulations relative to the practice of medicine and the other 
healing arts. 

6 Regulations relative to the control of prostitution. 

7. Regulations for the administration of the headquarters office 
of the health service 

8* Graphic chart of the health service organization. 

9 Graphic chait of the functions and duties of the officials and 
employees, 

10 Physical examination blank and regulations relative to the 
periodic physical examination of all school children. 

11. Regulations relative to sewage disposal in small towns, villages, 
and small districts 

12. Regulations relative to pharmacies and drug stores 

13. A model municipal sanitary code to be utihzed by cities, towns, 
and villages m the preparation and drafting of samtai-y oidmanccs 
and regulations. 

14. A school for the instruction visiting public health nurses, 
and a course of instruction for sanitary inspectors. 

15. A model sanitary latrme, for use in small towns and rural 
districts where public sewer systems do not exist, for the prevention 
of the contamination of the soil, of surface watem, and of wells that 
supply water for domestic use. 

16. There has been devised and plans are now bein^ prepared for 
a sanitary type of house or home which can be quickly constructed 
of native matenais at a relatively small cosL 

102230*~-26 1 (1571) 
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17 A sanitary type of well has been devised for supplying reason- 
ably safe water for domestic use in small towns or rural districts 
where public 'water supplies are not available 

IS Numerous public addresses on public health have been de- 
livered 111 a number of different cities. Intense interest has been 
manifested on all occasions 

19. Public interest in improving sanitary conditions and in reduc- 
ing morbidity and mortality has been apparently thorouglily aroused, 
as evidenced by letters received and numerous personal visists and 
intervieivs, as well as by sanitary improvements that are being 
voluntarily made 

20 Fly*^ extermination campaigns have been carried on with quite 
appreciable reductions in death rates, especially in the infant mor- 
tality. 

21 Eleven boards of health have been organized in an equal 
number of cities and are now functioning 

22 Ten sanitary zones, comprising the entire Republic, have been 
formed 

23. The sanitary zones have been subdivided into 83 sanitary 
divisions; a considerable number are now functioning and the re- 
mainder will be soon. 

24. Officials and employees have been physically examined and 
placed in the new’ organization or recommended for retirement, m 
accordance with the circumstances in each case 

25. Appointments have all been approved by the President and 
the Minister of Hygiene, but not by the Mmister of the Treasury, 
except in a few instances. 

26 Officials and employees have been assigned, and the majority 
have gone, to their various posts or stations and are actually func- 
tioning. 

27 The appropriation law for 1926, has been drafted and presented 
to the Minister of Hygiene 

28. The principal points to be considered m the appropriation law 
for 1927, have been indicated. 

29. A study of the principal sanitary problems of the country has 
been made, and their solutions have been indicated. 

30. Widespread public interest has been aroused in the improve- 
ment of public water supplies, and a number of cities are insisting 
upon improvements in existing supplies. 

From the above it may be seen that Chile now has a complete 
modern health organization based upon national and international 
needs and obligations. 

With sufficient funds, reasonable freedom of action, full time health 
officials, and a reasonable amount of study of problems and application 
of the measures indicated, results should be equal to those obtained 
in other countries, some of them not so favorably situated as Chile, 
that have eipplied" the same principles with entirely satisfactory 
residtei in the reduction of morbidity and mort^ity and the pro- 
temgalion of the average expectancy of life. 
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My so, 1926 


REPORT t>F THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM STANDARD MILK 
ORDINANCE, CONFERENCE OF STATE AND TERRITO- 
RIAL HEALTH OFFICERS, 1926 

Your committee, appointed by resolution of the 1925 Conference 
of State and Territorial Health Officers, was instructed To make a 
careful study of the milk ordinance which has been adopted as 
standard by eight States, and to submit a report to the 1926 confer- 
ence as to whether this oidmance or any modification thereof is suit- 
able for general adoption by the State health officers of the United 
States 

In presenting its report your committee believes that attention 
should first be given to the theoretical considerations underlying the 
need for a standard milk ordinance, and the general principles upon 
which its construction should be based. 

It wishes to include as an appendix to its leport, therefore, a paper 
by vSamtary Engineer Leslie C. Frank, of the United States Public 
Health Service, which discusses these questions thoroughly.^ 

Your committee is in accord with the general conclusions reached 
in that paper, namely — 

(1) That a uniform standard ordinance is vitally necessary in 
order to mcrease the general level of milk quality and safety m the 
United States, m order to elicit the cooperation of the dairy industry, 
and in order to promote a greater milk consumption. 

(2) That proper criteria for an effective standard milk ordinance 
are — 

(а) It must be designed to effect the maximum percentage of 
pasteurization which each city will support. 

(б) It must improve as rapidly and as much as possible the 
quality of the milk before pasteurization. 

(c) It must improve as rapidly and as much as possible the 
quality of any portion of the milk which remams unpasteurized. 

id) It must encourage greater milk consumption. 

(«) It must elicit the cooperation of the dairy industry. 

if) It must be so framed as to be likely to be enacted by both 
small and large cities ; cities with little or no previous milk con- 
trol, and cities with long experience in milk control; cities with 
a majority sentiment in favor of pasteurization, and cities with 
a majority sentiment opposed to pasteurization. 

(g) It must therefore be so designed as not to exclude the 
many cities which can not be mduced to enact a universal pas- 
teurization ordinance and the many cities which can not be 
mduced to enact an ordinance which limits the sale of milk to 
the highest ideal grade. 


* A Hatioiial Frograxn for tho UaMcation of Milk Control, p 1583, of tbis lissae 
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(3) That in order to satisfy all of these conditions the ordinance 
must be of the multiple grading type, providmg a number of grades 
of both rair and pasteurized milk. 

(4) That the grades of milk to be provided for in the Standard 
Mdk Ordinance should be — 

ia) Gi'aie “A'’ pasteurized milk— This grade should be milk 
which has been produced m a cleanly manner and under all 
major safety precautions, and which has been properly pasteur- 
ized in a properly designed and properly operated plant. 

(5) Grade “B” pasteurized mUk — TMs grade of milk should 
be milk m the production of which certain items, such as tuber- 
culin testmg of cows or health exammation of employees, may 
not have been applied, but which has been produced in a cleanly 
manner, and which has been properly pasteurized in a plant in 
which only minor items of sanitation may have been found to be 
violated. 

(c) Grade “ 0” pasteurized milk. — This grade should comprise 
all pasteurized milk not complying with either grade “A” or 
grade ‘“B’’ pasteurized requirements. 

(d) Grade “A” raw milk. — This grade of raw milk should be 
the highest which it is practicable to produce. It should meet 
certain production refinements, such as a very low bacterial 
count, a very low cooling temperature, and certain structural 
details which most authorities believe can not be practicably 
required of grade “A” pasteurized milk. 

(c) Finally, the grades of raw milk used for each of the three 
grades of pasteurized milk should be defined in the ordinance. 

(5) That any grade of raw milk, however carefully produced, is 
made still safer by pasteurization. 

(6) That the highest grade of pasteurized milk should place 
ample emphasis upon proper production methods as well as proper 
pasteurization methods. 

(7) That each city should be encouraged to require the maximum 
percentage of pasteurization which its citizens will support. 

(8) That cities which feel that all of their milk supphes can be 
required to comply with aH of the items of sanitation for the highest 
grade of milk defined in the ordinance, namely, grade “A” pasteur- 
ized, may limit the sale of milk to that one grade. 

(9) That cities which feel they can not require ail of their toilk 
Applies to equal grade ‘A’ quality should be permitted to sanction 
^ sale of the other grades defined in the ordinance, but should be 
utged to inform their citizens that grade ‘A’ pasteurized milk is the 
safesit milk, by placards ip all restaurimtB, soda fouptains, etc., where 
milk is sold, and by other means. 

ji ^ Hi 

' 'f' S 
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Your committee believes that the Stantlard Milk Ordinance 
tentatively proposed by the United States Public Health vScrvice ^ 
and now adopted as standard by 10 States, admirably satisfies in 
general the above requirements. 

Believing that the States which are actually applying tins ordi- 
nance should be well qualified to render judgment as to the effect of its 
application, your committee has made inquiries of each of these States 
concerning the effect of the operation of the ordinance. 

The three States which feel they have been applying the Public 
Health Service Standard Milk Ordmance long enough to justify con- 
clusions are North Carolina, Texas, and Alabama 

North Carolina and .iilabama have now been applying this ordi- 
nance for about three years, and Texas has been applying it for about 
two and one-half years In these three States over 60 cities are now 
operating under the ordmance Each of the States reports to your 
committee that its experience with the operation of the ordinance is 
satisfactory, and none of them suggests modification, except that 
Texas suggests that it would like it to be made moie adaptable to 
its smaller communities which are without laboratories and from 
which it will not al'ways be practicable to ship samples of milk to cen- 
tral laboratories.” 

The State which has been operating longest under the Standard 
Milk Ordinance is Alabama, and that State reports that foHowmg the 
application of the Standard Ordinance in eight of its cities the results 
described below have been noted. 

(1) The enforcement of the Public Hecdth Service Standard MilJe Ordi- 
nance has been followed by a greatly improved milh samtation 

Table 1 shows the increase in the general milk samtation ratings 
(on the basis of the Public Health Service rating plan) of eight Ala- 
bama cities which have now been operating under the Standard 
Miik Ordmance long enough to make it possible to measure results. 


Table 1. — Umted Stales Public Health Service milk samtation laimqs (general) 


City 

Freenforeement 

Pofatenforcement 

Per cent 
mere.ise 

Date 

! Bating 

Date 

Rating 

Montgomery 

Florence * .... 

January, 1923 

35 6 
24 5 
29 1 
29 7 
27 1 
27 0 
2g 5 
S 1 

December, 1925. .. 
do 

59 1 
48.8 

47 8 
62 7 

48 2 
67 1 
47 1 
73 3 

66 0 
99 2 

64 3 
111 1 

77 8 
148 5 

65 3 
805 0 

Selma 

dol 

do 

Ihnscaloosa 

do 

. do ... 

Mobile.... 

Huntsville _ 

September, 1923... 
Mawh 1024 _ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oadbden 

Alfaany-Df»f»aliir , , . _ 

J^muary 1924 

March, 1925 

Averages (weighted) 



20 2 

54 2 

8A6 





« Weighted on gallonage consumption basis 

* A State-wide MiJlc Sanitation Fro^m (Appenaix A) By Leslie C Frank Pub Healtb Bep , 
vol 39. Ko 45 Nov 7 1924 mennnt No 9711 
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The above %ures vshow that there has been in these eight cities 
an average increase of well over 80 per cent m milk sanitation since 
the passage of the milk ordinance. It would be unwarranted, of 
course, to state that no other milk ordinance would have accom- 
plished the same improvement m the same length of time, but it is 
beheved conservative to state that the present ordinance does effect 
a significant mcrease m milk sanitation if properly enforced 

In order to bring out the relative improvement in production and 
pasteurization ratings, Tables 2 and 3 are given below. 


Table 2. — Umted States Public Health Semce milk samiation ratings {production) 


City 

i i 

1 Preenforcement | 

Postenforcement 

Per cent 
increase 

Date 

i 

: Eating j 

Date 

Bating 

Montgomery 

Florence 

January, 19^ 

1 Mnreh, 19%^ 

: 67 2 

1 49,0 

58 2 I 
5S.3 
54 2 
54.0 
57 0 
16,2 

December, 1025,.- 
do 

% 9 
97 5 

95 5 

, 94.0 

96 4 i 
95 2 
94 3 
80 8 

39 7 
99 0 
64.0 
7a4 
77.8 
76,3 
65 4 
398 5 

Selmi 

! do. 

do 

Tuscaloosa 


do 

Mobile. 

September, 

M»reh^ 


Hnnl;j5Ville , 



do.,— 

Gadsden 

January, I92i 

do 

Alhany-Tlef'ifitiir , _ _ . , - - -- 

March, 192& 

do.-.-, 

Aver.tges (weighted) l .. 



56.8 

94 8 

66 0 





1 Weighted on g^lonago consumption basis 


Table 2 shows that the average production improvement m the 
eight cities has been 66.9 per cent, and that the individual production 
ratings for all except one of the eight cities are now well over 90 per 
cent, signifying that production sanitation has in these eight cities 
been brought to a high level withm a comparatively short period of 
time. 


Table 3. — Untied States Public Heaiik Semce milk sanitation ratings 

{pasteurization) 


City 

^reenforcemeut 

Postenforcement 

Per cent 
increase 

Date 

Eating 

Date 

Bating 

Montgomery *, 

January, 1923 

40 

0 

.0 

A2 

0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

December, 1925. . . 

2A4 

0 

0 

31 3 

0 

389 

.0 

65,8 

510 0 
0 
Q 

1 405 0 

0 

1 

do— ... 

do 

Tuscaloosa.. i 

Mobile _ _ 

Septemi^r, 

Mfirnh^ 19?4 

do 

Huntsville ... .1 

do 

Gadsden , 

January, 1924 

-do - 

.0 

Albany-Dof^tur. - 

Mardti, 1925. 


Avea-ages (weighted) i _ 




1 6 

13 5 

744.0 





^ Wo%htiad on g^Ionage consumption basis 


Table 3 shows that for the eight cities as a whole the pasteurization 
j^tings were practically zero when the work began, that the percentage 
increase in the pasteurization ratings of four of the eight cities has 

I 
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been lai^e, but that the other four of the eight cities are still without 
pasteurization facilities. 

The operation of a pasteurization plant in one of these cities, 
Florence, to pasteurize all of the city’s milk supply, was begun on 
April 15, 1926. This city’s pasteurization rating, therefore, ad- 
vanced to nearly 100 per cent following the establishment of the plant. 

In the other three cities sentiment is still strongly agamst pasteuri- 
zation, but it is believed that opinion will lean more and more toward 
pasteurization as the educational work continues. In the mean- 
time the consumers are being protected as much as possible by high 
production precautions. 

(^) The enforcement of the Pvhhc Health Service Standard Milk 
Ordtruince has heen followed by an increase in the volume of market 
milk sales 

Table 4 shows the increase in the volume and percentage of market 
milk sales m the eight Alabama cities previously considered. 


Table 4 — Increase m market milk consumption 


City 

Preenforcement 

Poslenforccment 

Per cent 
increase 

Bate 

Gallons 
per day 

Date 

Gallons 
per day 

Montgomery.-..-...---.-.--- 

Jannarv, 1923 

1,688 

277 

605 

605 

12,000 
365 i 
362 
177 

December, 1925- .. 
■March, 

2,713 

345 

669 

687 

3,351 

417 

370 

220 

70.9 
24 5 
10 6 
30 0 
67 f) 
15 S 
2.2 
24 3 

FlorcBce— 

March,' 1924 — 

Selma - - 

dol — 

_ . tio 

Tosc^onoss — 

do — 

April, 1925 

Mobile 

September, 1923— 

December, 3925--. 
.March, 1925 

HuntiSville 

March, 1924 ... 

Gadsden - — - 

Janwdxy, 1924 

December, 1925. .. 
do. 

Albany-Decalur - 

Totals? and aT'errtgft - 

March, 1926 

i 5,879 

8,772 

40 2 
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1 Estimated 


The average increase in market milk sales, following the applica- 
tion of the Standard Milk Ordinance, can not be inteipreted to indi- 
cate the true increase in total milk consumption, as we are dealing 
with small cities in which the number of family cows is Ingh and in 
which a fairly large percentage of ihe total milk consumed is from 
private cows. Again, it would not be scientifically sound to con- 
clude that the increase in the consumption of milk has been caused 
by the application of the Standard Ordinance itself. However, the 
figures do indicate the actual increase in market mUh cmisumption, 
and it IS believed that while it is conceivable that some other cause 
could have been operative, this is not deemed likely. 

Your committee wishes further to report that the Standard Milk 
Ordinance has, in general, elicited the support of the dairy industry. 
Ik a large number of the cities now operating under the Standard 
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Ordinance the passage of the ordinance was urged by the dairy in- 
dustry itbClf 

The support of the dairy industry is further illustrated by the in- 
dorsement given the Public Health Service program by the National 
Dairy Council, a national organization of the dairy interests. 

Finally, the support of the dairy industry is evidenced by the fact 
that, so far as known, onl 3 " two or three court cases have occurred in 
connection with milk control in ail of the many cities now operating 
under the ordinance. None of these court cases has been decided 
against the citv. 

Your committee wishes further to report that the Public Health 
Service Standard Milk Ordinance has been enacted by practically 
all types of cities. 

In the 10 States which have thus far adopted the Standard Milk 
Ordinance, the many cities which have enacted the ordinance into 
law include the largest cities in those States, cities with as small a 
population as 5,000, cities which had previously done no milk-con- 
trol work whatever, cities which have spent many years m improv- 
ing milk supplies, cities which are willing to require 100 per cent 
pasteurization, and cities which are largely opposed to pasteurization. 

Your committee believes, therefore, that it may safely be stated 
that the ordinance is so framed as to be attractive to the majority 
of types of cities. However, it should be noted that none of the 
States in which the ordinance has become standard has cities of over 
500,000 population, and it stiU remains for actual future experience 
to demonstrate whether the ordinance will be attractive or can be 
modified so us to become attractive to such large cities. On the 
other hand, jom committee wishes to suggest in thi& connection 
that the principal problem with which we as State health officers 
have to deal is not that of our largest cities, as these in general have 
done far better milk sanitation work than the average in the State 
as a whole, but that our prmcipal problem is rather that of our many 
smaller cities which are in general not yet advanced m milk-control 
methods. 

PKOPOSED MODIFICATIONS OP THE ORDINANCE 

The Public Health Service has taken the position that its prin- 
cipal object IS not to insist upon the exact wording of its present 
Standard Milk Ordinance, but rather to emphasize the vital need for 
the uniform adoption b}" the State health officers of the United States 
of the ordinance as it now stands or of any modification of the ordi- 
nance which lb theoretically sound and practically effective. 

Your committee has therefore been open to proposed modifications 
which might lead to general agreement and wide application. 

The following modifications have thus far been suggested to your 
committee: 
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Proposed modificakon No. L — Section 1, definition: Add a definition for choco- 
late milk as follows . Chocolate milk is defined as whole or adjusted or skim milk to 
which has been added in a sanitary manner a chocolate sirup composed of whole- 
some ingredients, and which is labeled with the grade of milk or milk products 
from which it is made. If chocolate milk contains less than 3^ per cent milk fat 
the label shall indicate the percentage of milk fat to which the milk has been 
adjusted/' It is recommended that this section be made optional with States. 

Proposed tPodzfieaUon No 2 — Section 1, definition, adulterated milk and milk 
products* Change this definition to the following. '"Any substance claimed to 
be any milk or milk product defined in this ordinance but not conforming with its 
definition as given in this ordinance shall be deemed adulterated and misbranded'' 
Proposed modification No. S — Section 1, definition C. Change the minimum 
milk fat percentage for light creams from “IS per cent” to “IS pei cent, prefer- 
ably 20 per cent.” Imsert “containing not less than 30 per cent milk fat” after 
“whipping cream and manufacturing cream are creams ” 

Proposed modification No S-a. — Delete definition E. 

Proposed modijicaiion No 4 — Section 1, definition O Insert “every particle 
of ” after “shall be taken to refer to the process of heating ” Change the pas- 
teurization temperature from 142° to 145° 

Proposed modification No 4~^ — Definitions Q and S* Add the following sen- 
tence to each of these. “This section shall not be construed to include what is 
generally known as ‘family cows,' ” 

Proposed modification No 5 — Section 1, definition V Insert ‘ of the” after 
“to mean the average.” Change “count” to “counts ” 

Proposed modification, No 6 — Section 4 Delete “ (5) The percentage of milk 
fat if the package or other container encloses adjusted milk” and substitute 
therefor. “ (5) Name of producer or distributor ” 

Add at the end of the first paragraph the following. “The label or mark shall 
be m letters of a size and kind approved by the health officer and shall contain no 
marks or words not approved by the health officer ” 

Insert “at all times” after “every grocer? store, restaurant, * * % shall 
display.” 

Change the period at the end of section 4 to a comma, and add the following: 
“and including the following statement* ^The Safest Grade of Milk is Grade * A' 
Pasteurized.' ” 

Proposed modification No. — Action 5* Add at end of first paragraph: 

“Two violations of this ordinance within any one grading period shall call for 
immediate de-grading.” 

Proposed modification No. 6-b . — Section 6: Add “plate count method of” aftear 
“conformity with the” in third sentence of first paragraph. 

Proposed modification No, T. — Section 7. Delete “ daily ” in first sentence. 
Insert “and of the State Board of Health or City or County Health Officer” 

after “Medical Society of County.” 

Proposed modification No. 8 — Section 7, first paragraph* Delete “except that 
the permissible bacterial limits shall be multiplied fivefold m each caae ” 

Proposed modification No 9 — Grade “A” raw milk, cows, tuberculosis and 
other diseases. It is proposed that this item of sanitation be made identical with 
the new official wording approved by the Bureau of Animal Industry, provided 
that this woidmg shall be made to include isolation of infected animals and proper 
requirements coneermng the addition of new cows to the dairy herd. 

Proposed modification No 10 . — Grade “A” raw milk, item 2: Change to “Bach 
sections of all dairy barns where cows are kept or milked shall have at least three 
square feet of window space for each stsmchion.” 
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Fiopmed modification No 11 — Grade ** law milk, item 3 Change to '‘Such 
sections of all dairy barns where cows arc kept or milked shall have at least five 
hundred (500) cubic feet of air space per stanchion, and shall be well ventilated.” 

Proposed modification No 12 — Grade “A” raw milk, item 4. Change the first 
part of the first sentence so as to read, “The floors and gutters of such parts of 
all dairy barns in which cows are kept or milked shall be constructed of coiiciete 
or other equally impeivious * * * Add at end of item “No horses, pigs, 
fc<d, etc , shall be permitted m parts of the barn used foi dairy purposes ” 
Pioposed modification No 13 — Grade “A” raw milk, item 5 Change the last 
sentence to read as follows “In case theie is a second story above that part of 
the barn m which cows are kept or milked, the ceiling shall be tight ” 

Proposed modification No H — Grade “A” raw milk, item 8 Change “cement” 
to “concrete” Add “and ventilated” after “the milk house shall be well 
lighted ” Add “and the washing and sterilizing of milk apparatus and utensils” 
before the comma after the woids “Storage of milk” m the first sentence 

Proposed modification No. 15 — Grade “A” raw milk, item 12 Insert “non- 
absorbent matenal and of” after “all containers or utensils used m the handling 
or storage of milk or milk pioducts must be of ” 

Ptoposed modification No 16 — Grade “A” raw milk, item 13 Change this 
item to read “All containers and other utensils used m the handling, storing, 
or transportation of milk and milk pioducts must be thoroughly cleaned after 
each usage 

Proposed modification No 17. — Grade “A” raw milk, item 14. Change to lead. 
“All containers and other utensils used m the handling, storage, or transportation 
of milk or milk products shall between each usage be sterilized with steam or 
chloime or m a manner approved by the State health authoiity ” 

Proposed modification No. 18 — Grade “A” raw milk, item 17: Change this 
item to read as folloivs: “ The udders and teats of all milking cows shall be clean 
at the time of milking ” 

Proposed modification No IB — Grade “A” raw milk, item 19, Add at the end 
of this paragraph “Convenient facilities shall be provided for the washing of 
milkeis^ hands ” Item 20* Add “and milk handlers” after “milkers ” Item 22. 
Add “ or straining room ” at the end of the first sentence 

Proposed modification No. 20 — Grade “A” raw milk, item 24 Delete “prefer- 
bly” in first sentence. Change last sentence to read “Caps shall be purchased 
in sanitary tubes and kept therein in a clean place until used,” 

Proposed modificahon No 21 — Grade “A’' raw milk, item 25* Change this 
item to read as follows* “Every person connected with a dairy or milk plant 
whose work brings him m contact with the production, handling, storage, or 
transportation of milk or milk products shall have within twelve months passed 
a medical examination made by the health officer ” 

Proposed modification No 22. — Grade “ A’^ raw milk, item 26: Change “within 
twenty-four hours” to “immediately ” 

Proposed modificahon No. 2$ — Grade “B” raw milk Add after “which at 
no time prior to delivery exceeds 200,000 per cubic centimeter” the following: 
“or which falls in class 1 as determined by the reductase test as described in 
the Standard Methods of Milk Analysis of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion.” Delete the following* “Item (14) shall apply except that boiling water 
be substituted for steam.” 

Proposed modificahon No 24 - — Grade “C” raw milk: After “which at no time 
pniOr to delivery exceeds 1,000,000 per cubic centimeter,” add the following: 

whioh fall$ in class 2 as determined by the reductase test as described in the 
Slainlar^ Helhbda Milk Analysis of the American Public Health Association*” 
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ProfoUd modification No, 25 , — Grade raw mdk: After ^Moes not exceed 

5,000,000 per cubic centimeter” add the following: *'or winch falls m class 3 as 
determined by the reductase test as described in the Standard Methods of Milk 
Analysis of the American Public Health Association ” 

Proposed modification No 26 — Grade pasteurized milk, item 1. Insert 

''constructed of concrete or other equally impervious and easily cleaned material 
and shall be ” after "floors of all rooms in which milk is handled shall be ” Delete 
"impervious” from the original reading occurring after the word "smooth.” 

Proposed modification No B7, — Grade "A” pasteurized milk, item 5 Insert 
after first sentence the following " This requirement shall be interpreted to in- 
clude separate rooms for (a) the pasteurizing, cooling, and bottling operations, (6) 
the container-washing and sterilizing operation. Cans of raw milk shall not be 
unloaded directlj into the pasteurizing loom ” 

Proposed modificaiion No 28 — Grade "A” ps^teunzed milk, item 6. Add at 
the end of second sentence "or stored ” 

Proposed modification No 29, — Grade "A” pasteurized milk, item 8: Change 
"wash room” to “waahing facilities”, change "equipped with” to "including ” 

Proposed modification No 30, — Grade "A” pasteurized milk, item 12. Change 
the woiding of tins item to the following "All milk containers and milk ap- 
paratus shall be thoroughly cleaned after each usage and sterilized m a manner 
approved by the health officer immediately before each usage ” 

Proposed modification No 81 — Grade "A” pasteurized milk, item 13. Change 
"in an inverted position and in a clean place” to "‘in such manner as to be.” 

Proposed modification No, SB. — Grade "A” pasteurized iniik, item Ifl .Add 
"dated and” after "the time and temperature record charts shall be.” 

Proposed modification No, S3 — Grade "xA” pasteurized milk, item 17: Change 
"upon receipt shall be” to " within two hours after it is received at the plant shall 
then be.” 

Proposed modification No S4 — Grade "A” pasteurized milk, item 18: Add 
after "bottling shall be done” the following: "in automatic machinery approved 
by the health officer ” 

Proposed modification No S5, — Grade "A” pasteurized milk, item 22* Change 
the wording of this item to read as follows* "Every person connected with a dairy 
or milk plant -whose work brings him or her m contact with the production, 
handling, storage, or transportation of milk or milk products shall have within 
twelve months passed a medical examination made bv the health officer.” 

Proposed modification No $6 , — Grade "A” pasteurized milk, item 23: Change 
“within twenty-four hours” to "immediately.” 

Proposed modification No. 37 — Grade "C” pasteurized milk* Delete the last 
sentence beginning "Grade pasteurized milk shall be sold for cooking and 
manufacturing purposes only,” etc 

Proposed modification No, 38 — Section 17, proscribed milk: It is suggested 
that this item be changed to read as follows: " Milk which does not conform w'lth 
the fonownng grades as described in this ordinance shall not be sold in the city 

Qf (Any* city which wishes to prohibit the sale of 

any of the grades of milk described in this ordinance may use this section for that 
purpose.) 

Proposed modification No S9 — Section 13, vehicles* Add "in such manner as 
to permit contamination.” 

Proposed modification No 40 — Section 16* Add "which shall not be less than 
the Grade A requirements of this ordinance.” 

Your committee has made a careful study of each one of the above 
sugg^ted modifications. It does not believe that any of thexo^ with 
two or three exceptions, will either detrimentally affect the operation 
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of the Standard Ordinance or lead to disagreement. In fact, it be- 
lieves that the proposed modifications ^vill, if adopted, encourage 
a wider usage of the ordinance 

The several proposed modifications which your committee feels 
may lead to disagreement are as follows 

Fro'gosed modijieahon No 4i ^c^ond paif “Change the pasteurization tempera- 
ture from 142° Falnenheit to 145° Fahrenheit” Health officials seem to be 
about equally divided in their support of the two temperatures Your committee 
believes, hou'ever, that pending the outcome of future research work the tempera- 
ture required by the ordinance should be 145° F , because this temperature gives 
the public the benefit of ail doubt from a public health standpoint 

Pi o posed modificatton No 17 This modification has been suggested by a State 
health department which believes that chlorine sterilization should be accepted as 
being as effective as steam sterilization It is believed that a number of health 
officers will disagree with this as not having been proved, particularly in view of 
the doubtful results which have been secured m the sterilization of milking 
machines by means of chlorine Your committee feels, however, that inasmuch 
as this is a debatable point, it will be wise to include the modification and invite 
such health officials as prefer to require steam expressly to do so. 

Proposed modifications Nos 23, 24 , and 25 These modifications propose the 
alternative acceptance of the reductase test in place of the bacterial count The 
proponents of the modification hold that the requirement of the bacterial count 
will be too costly for large cities with milk sheds of long radius, and that the 
accuracy of the bacterial count has been much overrated. The opponents to the 
modification hold that the reductase test is too crude. 

Here, again, j our committee feels that we are dealing witn a debatable issue. 
Therefore it recommends that the proposed modification be included in the Stand- 
ard Ordinance and that «iicli States and cities as oppose it eliminate it as a local 
adaptation of the ordinance. 

Your coniniittee wishes to point out, in connection with the above 
roeonunended action, that any city which adopts the ordinance as 
above outlined will not have violated the spirit of the Standard 
Ordinance, which is that of "" minima7)i requircimnUJ^ 

In conclusion, your conunittee has tlso honor to recommend that 
the Slandard Milk Ordinance of the United States Public Health 
Service, modified as above suggested, be adopted by this conference 
as a uniform standard for the United States, with the understanding 
that small communities without laboratory facilities may pass tlie 
ordinance with the laboratory requirements deleted, and be recognized 
asr having adopted the ** Junior Standard Ordinance.^' 

The members of the committee on unifoima standard milk ordinance: 

(Signed) S. W. Welch, 

Ohmrman. 

A. J. Chesley, 

C. A. Haepee, 

E. L. Bishop, 

Members, 
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A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE UNIFICATION OF 
MILK' CONl'ROL' 

By Leslie C, Frank, Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service 

During the past three years the United States Public Health 
Service has been encouraging the adoption of a unifornij effective 
milk sanitation program by the cities and States of the Umted 
States. On May 25, 1926, the Standard Milk Ordinance of the 
United States Pubhc Health Service, shghtly modified, was adopted 
as a standard for the United States by the Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers. The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
the conditions which make such a program advisable, to describe the 
progi'am itself, and to discuss the progress made thus far. 

A uniform effective milk control program 'is advwaile hecame our pres- 
ent aTiaotic state of milk control in the Nation a whole is permitting 
the occurrence of many milk-horne outbreaks of commnmcahle disease 

Trask ^ listed 500 outbreaks of milk-horne communicable disease 
as having been reported in the literature during the 27-year period, 
1880 to 1907. The numbers of outbreaks reported for the various 
diseases are given in Table 1. 


Tablb 1- — ^Milk’hoTTue dzseme outbreaks, 1880-1901 

and foreign countries) 

Disease. 

Typhoid fever 

Scarlet fever 

Diphtheria 

Septic sore throat and pseudodiphtheria 


{Reported in U mted States 

Number of 
outbreaks 

317 

- m 

- 51 

7 


Total number of outbreaks 500 

Total number of outbreaks reported in the Umted States 168 

Total number of outbreaks per >ear in the United States 0 


In 1924 the Office of Milk Investigations of the United States 
Public Health Service made a questionnaire survey of mxlk-birne 
outbreaks occurring in the registration cities of the United States 
during the six-year period 1918 to 1923, inclusive. Table 2 gives 
the number of outbreaks reported. 


Table 2. — Milk-borne disease outbreaks in reghfraiion cihes of the United States, 

1918-1923, imlusive 


Disease: 

Typhoid fever 

Scarlet fever 

Diphthena 

Septic sore throat 
Dysentery 


NumlxT of 
outbre ika 

H7 

16 

4 

1 

I 


Total number of outbreaks 112 

Total number of outbreaks per year 18 7 


I Expauiled ftrom a paper read at the Amencaa Health Coogress, Atlantic City, N J , Hay 20, 
» Umted States Public Health Service Bulletin No SO 
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It will be noted that the rate of milk-borne outbreaks per year in 
the United States reported foi the period 1918 to 1923 is 18.7, whereas 
the rate sliown by the literature survey for 1880 to 1907 was 6. 
This does not necessarily mean that there has been an increase m 
the milk-borne outbreak rate, but rather that a questionnaire survey 
tends to give more complete returns than does a literature survey. 
Many epidemics not reported m the hterature will bo disclosed by a 
questionnaire. 

In 1925 a questionnaire survey was made of milk-borne outbreaks 
occurring in 1924, with the following results: 

Table 3 — Milk-horne disease outbreaks reported %n the United States during 19^4 
Disease: 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

jScarlet fever 

Diphtheria 

Septic sore throat 

Dysentery 

Total number of outbreaks in 1024 44 

A rate of 44 outbreaks per year for 1924, as shown in Table 3, is 
largo compared with the rate of 18.7 outbreaks per year for the period 
1918 to 1923, Here again, however, it is improbable that there was 
an actual increase m the milk-bornc outbreak rate. It is more 
likely that the apparent ineiease indicates that the health office 
records of 1924 are more neaily complete than the records for the 
period 1918 to 1923, or that the health authorities are more active in 
identifying these outbreaks. City health officers come and go m 
many cities with distressing frequency, and records are often sub- 
merged m the transfer of the office. 

However, the number of milk-borne outbreaks of disease is far 
greater than has hitherto been assumed; and it is evident that our 
past milk-control efforts, nationally considered, have not been ade- 
quate. Theie has been no effective leadership, no respecte<l and 
uniform national program; hence health officei's, bewildered by the 
an ay of milk ordinances fiom w'hich to choose, have often chosen 
iiK ffcctive ones. 

This constitutes the first reahon why a uniform and effective milk- 
con "rol program is advisable, 

A u Aliform millc-contrdl program is advosaUe lecause our present non- 
uniform methods hair caused the iaby Indnsinj to discredit the health 
ojfkcer\H hwwhdge of milk samiation 

There can be no doubt that there is at present m the United States 
little evidence of unity of thought among health officers in matters 
of mi 'k control Until very recently theie ha\e boon almost as many 
different ordinances as there were health oUk ors to write them. 


Number of 
outbreaks 

35 

5 

1 

1 

2 
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,We can, therefore, hardly criticize the dairy industry in general 
for doubting the soundness of the average health ofS.cer^s knowledge 
of milk control. It can readily be tmderstood that the dairyman has 
come to feel that among so many different practices, some must be 
wrong. They can not all be sound/’ In fact, in many loeahties the 
dairyman has come to feel that the local milk ordinance is the per- 
sonal invention of an mdividual untrained in the particular branch 
of public health involved, and is partly composed of requirements 
which have no real public health significance and which are unneces- 
sary economic burdens upon the dairymen. 

It IS easy to undeistand, therefore, that many members of the 
dairy industry have developed a spirit of resistance to milk ordinances 
in general. A dairyman "who doubts the health officer’s knowledge 
of imlk control will not carry out willingly an ordinance devised by 
that health officer This lack of respect for the health officer’s 
knowledge by many persons in the dairy industry is believed to be 
partly responsible for the fact that the local milk ordinance is so unsat- 
isfactorily complied with in so many communities 

This is the second reason vrhy it is advisable to establish a uniform 
and effective nnlk-contiol program in the United States We must 
earn the respect of the dairy industry before we can expect to achieve 
the optimum results in milk control. 

A uniform and effective milJc-confrol profjtram is necessary lecaim our 
freseni conjbicting methods of miW control are partly responsible for 
a lower milk consumption ihcin w desiraMe from a public health point 
of view 

Many intelligent milk constimers sqek advice of the pediatrician 
when they wish to secure a safe milk for infant feeding, and the 
pediatrician seldom gives carte blanche approval of the general market 
TYij lk supply. He usually advises the purchase of '^certified” milk, 
or the milk of some special dairyman This can only mean that the 
consumer and the pediatrician distrust the general milk supply. The 
very existence of medical milk commissions for the control of 
certified” milk is, m effect, eridence that the consumer has found it 
advisable to set up a special unofficial health organization for the 
purpose of providing a safer milk supply than the health officer has 
provided. 

It follows naturally as a result of this attitude on the part of the 
pediatrician that the consumer should begin to ask himself this ques- 
tion; If the general market milk supply is not safe enough for con- 
sumption by my baby, is it safe enough for consumption by the others 
of my family? And so we have a force working in the direction of 
low milk consumption, the opposite of which should be desired by 
every thoughtful health official. This general distnist of mill; 
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'quality on tlie part of the consumer is strengthened by the frequent 
exhibitions of resistance to the local milk ordinance displayed by the 
dairy industry, and is further strengthened by the frequent cam- 
paigns on the part of the local health officer for a new milk ordinance. 

Under the present system of a confusion of local milk ordinances, 
many incoming health officers inaugurate campaigns for a new milk 
ordinance. The old milk ordinance, written by the previous health 
officer, is condemned and the milk-consuming public is advised that 
the dangem of the present milk supply aie such as to make it neces- 
sary to pass an entirely new milk ordinance To the consumer this 
means a frequent confession on the part of the official health agency 
that the general city milk supply is not as safe as it might be Can 
we wonder, then, that the consumer drinks on the average about 
three quarters of a pint per day instead of the quart per day recom- 
mended by specialists ? 

It must be evident to the thoughtful person that a program of 
unification and stabilization of milk-control methods is necessary. 
It is difficult to conceive of a more unfortunate condition than the 
present one in which many producers of milk and many consumers 
of milk fail to have the proper confidence in the controlling official. 

A uniform national milk control program is desirable because we are 
rapidly entering the era of interstate milk shipments^ the successful 
control of which must inevitably be based upon uniform State stand- 
ards if Federal control is to be avoided 

During the early period of milk-control history, practically all 
communities received their milk supplies from immediately surround- 
ing areas. This made a relatively short radius problem of milk 
control. As our solution of the fluid milk transportation problem 
has developed, however, it has become correspondingly easier for 
areas pioducing milk in large quantities to supply the demands of 
areas producing in small quantities, even where great distances 
intervene. For example, Floiida is now receiving milk shipments 
from northern States. We are deahng here with an economic force 
which win unceasingly strive to establish a umfoim milk-pncc level, 
and this can be done only by the lemoval of barriers to the free mter- 
state shipment of milk. If, now, our control of these ever-increasing 
interstate milk shipments is to be logical and effective, 1 1 must be based 
eventmiliy upon uniform interstate standards. To-day the State 
health officer of Florida is asking the State health officer of Alabama, 
*^What is the quality of the milk which Alabama is shippmg mto 
Moridal ” We need here a umvemal milk-control language. Com- 
pliaace with Alabama standards may not satisfy Florida, and 
will not be willing to apply a different standard for every 
Afferent State to which it may sliip milk. This is, then, the fourth 
reason why a imiform national milk-control prop^am is advisable. 
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'Within recent years certain States have realhed the need for a mbiform 
millc-confrol program 

During the past 10 years a few States have come to realize that 
State leadership is needed m order to achieve a unified milk-control 
program Thus, certain States have adopted vanoiis types of 
State milk ordinances, which they have then recommended for 
enactment by their various cities This has resulted m some good 
locally in improving milk supplies 

It is even more necessary, however, to unify State standard ordinances 
than it is to unfy the mumcwal mill ordinances unfh'ut the Stare 

It must be obvious that, unless the States agree upon one 
uniform ordinance, we shall merely have advaD.eed frmn a condition 
of intrastate to a condition of interstate coiiiusion Now is a good 
time, when, for all practiced purposes, the adoption of State stand- 
ards IS 3 list beginning to advance from the idea of mdividual vState 
ordinances to ns logical and me\itabie final conclusion, namely, a 
National stund^ad 

Ten States have within the past three years svlscriled to the standard 
ordinance of the piiblic health service 

Although prior to 1923 no two States were operating under the 
same State milk ordinance, since 1923 ten States have, in rapid 
succession, adopted as standard an ordinance recommended b;^ 
United States Public Health Service. In these States nearly* 
conunumties have enacted the ordinance into law. The first S(o 
t© adopt the Public Health Service program was Alabama, Mlow. . 
bj North Oardina, Teicas, Vii^ima, Tennessee, South Carolina. 
|(||aaouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, said Xouisiana, in the order named. 
Pi^ere secrois, therefore, to be some ham for fto hope that withm a 
zeitsK»iaUe period of time the maJoritfiMf^the States will be opearating 
uptar one, uniform milk-COTPrcd pTO^pm. 

The PuUie HeaUh Service Whr^rum fer ike vnification of mifk cmtrol 
inveivedfmr major itejns' 

(1) The development of a practical standard milk ordinance. 

(2) The encouragement of its adoption by States and its enact- 
ment by communities. 

(3) Ilie development of a policy of relationship between the cities, 
the States, and the Federal Government to promote effective en- 
forcement of the ordinance. 

t4) The development of a method of measuring the results of the 
enforcement of the ordmance. 

10 ^ 30°— 26 2 
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The first part of the program was the development of a standard milk 
ordvmnce vliich wotthl he generally applicahle and generally effective 
%n providing safe milk and stimulaHng its adeguate consumption 

In the endeavor to develop a standard ordinance it was decided 
first to set down the criteria to be used. 

The following o itcna were used in the development of the United States 
Puhhc Health Service Standard Ordinance 

' (1) It must achieve the maximum practicable degree of milk 
safety 

(2} It must encouiage greater milk consumption 

(3) It must elicit the cooperation of the dairy industry. 

(4) It must be so framed as to be likely to be enacted by both 
small and large cities; cities with little or no previous milk control, 
and cities with long experience in milk control; cities with a majority 
sentiment in favor of pasteurization, and cities mth a majority 
sentiment opposed to pasteurization. 

Before applying the criteria in developing a standard ordinance it 
‘Was nccessai^y to know what was meant hy safe ‘milk 

The easiest approach to the answer to the question, Wliat is meant 
by safe milk^ is believed to bo through the answer to the question, 
"Js the highest grade of I'aw milk which it is practicable to produce 
'ifficientiy safe^ It would have simplified matteis to have been 
)le to answer this question aflfirmatively. There still lemains 
nsiderahle opposition to pasteurization, and most ordnunM*es 
uoVeteped''upon the principle that the highest grade raw milk is not 
sufficiently safe will meet with this opposition. * After careful 
sideration a negative answer was found unavoidable. Experience 
in the operation of high-grade raw-milk dairies leads to\^e conviction 
that no precautions humanly possible are in practice to 

prevent at ail times the transmission of disease organisi^B through 
raw milk. 

Tuberculin testing is an important public-health measure. After 
years of consistent tuberculin testing, however, a small itesidual 
percentage of reactors will persist. Tuberculin testing sihould, 
therefore, be regarded by both the health officer and the industi^y 
an important factor of safety from the public health point of vir^w, 
and as an economic necessity for the dairy industry (it is simpJy 
bad business for the dairyman to permit tuberculosis to spreao^ 

a final and complete safeguards 

Periodic typhoid carrieis is an equally important public 

health me,asure7*^'''Sl^^lth officers should not neglect to employ any 
practicable measure will help to keep earners of typhoid fever 



from haying to do with milk production or distribution. But even 
the lecent advances m the laboratory technique for the recognition of 
typhoid carriers can not solve the problem of intermittenc}’- of dis- 
cliargc of the organisms by the carrier. A carrier may or may not 
1)0 discharging the organisms of typhoid fever on the day on which 
the specimens of feces and urine are collected. If the result of the 
laboratory test is positive, the result is significant, but if the result is 
negative it means that the organism was not found in the specimen 
examined, not that the person examined is not a earner. Hence, 
again, while the health officer must regard the search for typhoid 
carriers among milk handlers as one important factor of safety in 
milk control, he should not regaid it as a final and complete safeguard 
against the spread of typhoid fever by carriers, it does not discover all 
carriers 

Furtheimore, what is to be done with the milker in the presymptom 
infective period, the period durmg which the infectiveness is often the 
greatest'^ There are no practicable precautions which can obviate 
tins danger. In the case of ceitam infections spread through milk a 
milker can be in an infective condition for several hours or days before 
he has any symptoms whatever to warn him of his mfcction. Finally, 
even if there were no piesymptom infective period we would still 
have to deal with the problem of the milk handler who persists in 
working for a time after the beginning of first s 3 rmptoms and before a 
diagnosis has been made as to whether his condition is infective or not. 

The above reasoning applies equally well to ''certified milk or to 
any other '‘highest grade'' of raw milk. The fact that epidemics 
do not occur frequently among the users of certified milk is some- 
times advanced as evidence that certified milk is sufficiently safe. 
Unhappily, this evidence is not convincing. The ratio of epidemics 
among users of certified supplies to epidemics among users of non- 
certified supplies reported to the United States Public Health Service 
in 1924 IS 1:43, whereas the ratio of certified to noncertified dairies in 
the United States is considerably less than 1 43. Obviously the com- 
parison of these ratios can not be taken to mean that certified milk 
IS no safer than the general supply, hut just as certainly it can not be 
taken to mean that certified milk is without danger. 

The above is not intended as a criticism of the certified-milk move- 
ment which has provided an extremely valuable service during the 
past quarter century in emphasizing the need of better milk samtation 
in general and higher quality production methods m particular; but 
this just appraisal of the certified-milk movement does not, unfor- 
tunately, invalidate the conclusion that any raw milk, however care- 
fully safeguarded, is made still safer by the process of pasteiiuzation. 

Shall we abandon production precautions entirely, then, and rely 
0 oMv upon pasteurization? This is what has been done in effect by 
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certain of our cities, particularly the larger cities. In many of these 
cities the control of production is little more than paper control ; it is 
neither real nor oflective Certainly, one inspection per year, or 
less, can not he accepted as control, and some of our cities inspect their 
sonrees df pasteurized milk even less often 

It IS believed that a policy which abandons prodnclion precautions 
and relies solely upon pasteurization is not sound. There eun he no 
reasonable doubt that pasteurization, if properly applied, will pre- 
vent milk-borne infections. Pasteurization is m this respect certainly 
superior to raw milk precautions. But, on the other hand, the 
pasteurization process is not always properly applied It is designed 
and operated by human beings Many of the designs aie not sound, 
occasional slips m operation are inevitable. Suppose we abandon 
production precautions entirely or largely, suppose many of the 
cows are not tuberculin tested and that a high percentage of tubercu- 
losis exists m the herd (true for many of our large cities) ; suppose 
that we take no precautions agamst typhoid carries on the fam, etc.; 
if, then, a failure in the pasteurization process does occur, our last 
safeguard is down, and the consumer is left defenseless. 

Furthermore, a very serious opposition to pasteurization conics 
from the feeling on the part of the consumer that pasteurization makes 
it possible for the dairy industry to deliver low-grade milk to the 
consumer with impunity. It is easy to imderstand why this should 
arouse the opposition of the consumer and discourage him in the con- 
sumption of milk He wishes not merely a safe product but also one 
which satisfies his desire for cleanliness and wholesonieness. 

A policy, therefore, which ignores production precautions and relies 
solely upon pasteurization must be considered not onl,y as unsound 
from the standpoint of safety but also as undesirable from the stand- 
point of adec[uate milk consumption. With due consideration of 
all factors involved, it is believed that “safe” milk should be defined 
as follows: 

Safe milk is milk which has hem hath properly produced and properly 

Pastenrued. 

Under such a definition “safe” milk has a factor of safety of 2— two 
barriers have been erected between the consumer and the various 
sources of infection: Production precautions constitute one factor 
of safety and pasteurization constitutes the other. Neither one is 
sufficient by itself. Both must go hand in hand. Under such a 
policy we are following what we have learned with respect to water 
supplies, namely, that the single factor of safety provided hy a 
patrolled watershed or by filtration should be further reinforced by a 
second safeguard, namely, disinfection by chlorination or other means. 
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The most direct and obvious type of standard milk ordinance is a single 

grade ordinance which simply sets doion the requirements for the ideal 

safe milk described above, and which bars all other milk from the 

market 

The enforcement of such an ordinance in any cii^^ would mean that 
no milk could be sold except such as had satisfied every necessaiy 
production requirement and had been properly pasteurized. Such pn 
ordinance would undoubtedljr provide the maximum m safe milk and, 
by increasing the confidence of the consuming public in milk quality, 
would encourage greater milk consumption It v/ould be the ideal 
standard ordinance if cities m general could be induced to pass it and 
to enforce it. It is practically certain, however, that very few cities 
are sufficiently advanced to enact such an ordinance or to enforce it 
properly Yeais of experience in the passage of milk ordinances 
bimg the conviction that only the occasional city can be induced at 
the present time to pass an ordinance requiring universal pasteuriza- 
tion. In most cities the public is not sufhcientljr convinced as yet of 
the imperativeness of pasteurization to be willing to favor such an 
ordinance, and one mistake that we should by all moans avoid is to 
proceed faster than public opinion will follow: 

Furthermore, the practical objections to this type of ordinance as 
a universal standard do not confine themselves to the pasteurization 
phase. There are many cities which will not at the outset pass an 
ordinance which requires the utmost in production precautions for 
all milk. Here, again, we must be guided by actual experience and 
not be earned away with a theoretical ideal. Most cities still have 
to make their first earnest attack upon the milk-sanitation problem ; 
it IS yet new to them. If these cities are suddenly approached with a 
proposal to pass an ordinance requiring that all dairymen immedi- 
ately satisfy high production requirements, many of them will refuse 
because of the opposition of the dairymen. The legislators will hoed 
the plea of many of the dairymen that the ordinance will entail a 
prohibitive expense, force many of them out of business, disastrously 
reduce the available milk supply, and increase the price of milk to 
the consumer. This picture will be immediately familiar to anyone 
who has made it a business to encourage the passage of milk 
legislation. 

There is no question that this ordinance would be the ideal typo 
if it Could Jbe generally enacted and enforced; but if we were to permit 
our scientific convictions to overrule our practical judgment and 
attempt to promote a standard ordinance of this type we should 
simply foe doing paper work. The result would not be the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Clearly this type of ordinance will 
not satisfy the criterion that the standai'd ordinance must be one 
which most cities can be induced to pass. 
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A second type of milk ordinance is one which still attempts to retain the 
single-grade feature hut which attempts to overcome paH of the 
practical difficulties previously described by reducing production 
reguiremenfs 

By this second typo of ordinance is meant tlie universal pasteurisHi- 
tion ordinance wlucli a very few of our cities liavo passed and which 
places little or no emphasis upon production requirements. This 
ordinance is unquestionably effective in reducing milk-bornc out- 
breaks, but it IS not suited for use as a general standard, for two rea- 
sons First, because it is a universal pasteurization ordinance, and, 
as previously indicated, few cities can be induced to pass such an 
ordinance, second, because of the previously discussed objections to 
any ordinance which ignores or mmimizes production requirements. 

A third general type of ordinance is one which frankly recognises the 
practical objections to a single-grade ordinance and which divides 
market milk into classifications 

Most of the cites of the United States operate under some variant 
of this general type of ordinance. 

There axe a number of different types of multiple classification 
ordmanees. The first and most frequently used type is one which 
simply divides milk into two classifications, “raw” and “ pasteurized,” 
and describes the items of sanitation which must be satisfied by each 
of these two grades of milk. 

This type of ordinance would possibly be satisfactory as a general 
standard if the requirements of the one pasteurized grade of milk 
could be made strict enough to satisfy the fundamental definition of 
“safe” milk, if the requirements of the one grade of raw milk included 
everything except pasteurization, and if the ordinance wore tlion 
still lenient enough to insure passage by the majority of cities. 

Unfortunately, it seems impossible to satisfy the.so opposing re- 
quiremouts m the same ordinance. In the attempt to use tlii.s typo 
of ordinance the usual practice has been to state that milk which 
is produced from tubercuhn-tested herds and which satisfies certain 
other production requirements may bo sold raw and that all other 
milk must be pasteurized. This is unsatisfactory hecauso of the 
lack of sufficient emphasis upon production requirements for the 
pasteurized milk. Furthermore, it leaves the consumer with the 
impression that the health officer is permitting high-grade milk to 
be sold raw, while all other milk, good and poor alike, may bo dumped 
into the pasteurization apparatus and sold as the highest and only 
grade of pasteurized milk on the market. This leaves the consumer 
Assatisfied and leads, as previously described, to an incentive to a 
low milk consumption. 
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On the other hand, the very fact that lower grades of milk are 
permitted to be delivered to the pasteurization plants, while no 
distinction is drawn between the lower and the better grades, leads 
to a poor production incentive Even dairymen of high principles 
have little incentive to maintain their production precautions when 
they know that their milk is to be dumped into the same vat with that 
of their lax competitors, who nevertheless, often receive the same 
price This type of ordinance is one which has been adopted by some 
northern cities, the condition of the raw-milk supply of many of 
which IS deplorable 

If now wc attempt to remedy these defects and step up the require- 
ments of the one pasteurized grade to a degree which will satisfy 
the fundamental definition of safe milk and of the one raw grade to 
satisfy all except the pasteurization item, we will find ourselves con- 
fronted witli the difficulty that most cities will hesitate and many 
of them refuse to enact it into law. 

There would seem to be, then, only one other possible solution, 
namely, to construct an ordinance with a number of grades of both 
raw and pasteurized milk, with the upper grade in each class suf- 
ficiently high to satisfy the most exacting reasonable requirements 
and With the lowest grade in each class sufficiently relaxed to leave 
no excuse for the least-advanced city to refuse to pass it 
At this point it may be helpful to revise somewhat the first criterion 
of the ideal standard ordinance, which was that the ordinance must 
be designed to achieve the maxmium percentage of milk safety. Let 
us subdivide this criterion as follows* 

(a) The ordinance must be designed so as to effect the maximum 
percentage of pasteurization which each city will support. 

(&) The ordinance must improve as rapidly and as much as pos- 
sible the quality of the milk before pasteurization. 

(e) The ordinance must improve as rapidly and as much as pos- 
sible the quality of any portion of the milk which remains unpastour- 
ized. 

Most health officers will undoubtedly agree that a standard ordi- 
nance which satisfies these three requirements will have exhausted 
the practical possibilities m encouraging safe milk. 

Suppose, now, that we construct a standard ordinance which 
describes a number of grades of both raw and pasteurized milk, 
which, in part, bases the grading of pasteurized milk upon the excel- 
lence of the milk pasteurized, which allows the individual city to 
specify which grades of milk must be pasteurized and which grades 
shall be barred from the market, and which is prefaced by a foreword 
advising the city to require as neaidy complete pasteurization as 
local opinion will support. Such an ordinance will have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 
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(1) It Will achieTe the maxiiDum percentage of pnsicurization 
which each aty will -rapport. 

(2) It shouhl improve the cjuality of the raw milk whi<*h is pas- 
teurized as ra]>idly and as much as p(»ssil)le. (w^incc the grading of 
the pasteurized product h based partly u])on th(‘ grade of tlie mills 
pasteurized, and the pressure of tiie buying public will be in tlu^ 
direction of the highest grade,) 

(3) It should improve as rapidly ami us much ns possible the 
quality of any portion of the milk which remains unpnsteurizcHl. (If 
raw milk of more than one grade is pernutted to be sold, th<' d<5- 
mand will be for the highest grade ) 

(4) It should encouiage greater milk consumption, bcnaiuse (wen 
in cities where lower grades of milk arc permitted to be sold tlu' fact 
that the highest grade is available and recognizable should insure 
confidence m milk quality, which in turn should increa-so the demand. 

(5) It should appeal to most cities, as it is sufficiently flexibly 
designed to fit itself to the varying intensities of opinion concerning 
pasteurization and to the varying states of advancement in milk 
control. The cities which have become sufficiently converted to 
pasteurization can require all grades to be pasteurized, and the chies 
which have reached the zenith of milk-control progress can bar all 
grades of milk from the market except grade pasteurized. 
In this latter case the mere description of the lower grades can, with 
profit, be retained m the ordinance, as violations will probably arise 
from time to time of such minor nature as to make the healih (dficer 
hesitate to bar the milk from the market immediatclv and altogether. 
In ihesc cases he can resort to de-grading under the ordinaniic as a 
temporary punitive measure. 

Th( o)(Jhi(iua adopted by the Tinted, PahVc TTenVh Hemce for 

use tn /7.s‘ inufiaiitoo program in of the almct (jtadni{ptyp(\ l/ow 
man gradn^ nhot/ld be proiuded f(tr in the nfanda/d ordinance^ and 
whai general /(guirt mmln nhoulel be npeeijnd for Hieh grad(? 

(7\reful consideration has led to the belief that it will l)e wise to 
provide for the following grades m the Standard Ordinance in order 
to meet all of the conditions which a standard ordinmiee as required 
to M(U1: 

(a) Grcde ” 'pasteurized nulk —This grade should be milk wl^ieh has been 
produced ni a cleanly manner and under all major hafet^r precautions, and which 
has been propeily pastounzed in a properly designed and operated plant. This 
grade of milk is therefore provided with a factor of safety of 2 It should be 
considered and recoinnionded by the health officer as the safest grade of milk, 

{h) Qrade pmkunzcd mdk —This grade should be iiulk which has been 
produced in the absence of certain production precautions, such as tuberculin 
testing of cows or health exaiumations of employees, but m a cleanly manner, 
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and which lias been properly pasteurized in a properly designed and operated 
plant. This grade of milk will therefore be piovided with a factor of safety of 1. 

It IS necessary to provide for this grade because, as pioviou&ly indicated, the 
majority of cities will not support an ordinance which limits the sale of milk to 
grade ‘‘A’’ pasteuiized For example, many will not support compulsoiy 
tuberculin testing of all cow^s or compulsory medical examination of all farm 
employees, and yet those cities should be encouraged to pass a standard ordinance 
which v/ill at least differentiate for the buying public the milk which does not 
comply with these items from that w^hich does. 

(c) €rade pasteurized milk — This grade should compiise all pasteurized 
milk not complying fully with either grade ^4' or grade pasteunzed^' require- 
ments It is included in the Standard Ordinance because some cities and au- 
thorities feel that milk supphes can be brought to a high grade more adroitly 
and with less friction by a policy of de-grading than by a piohibition and couit 
case policy Again, some cities and authorities feel that even after all of the milk 
supply of the city is of grade or grade ‘B’ pasteurized” qiiahty it is far easier 
and just as effective to punish occasional lapses by degrading than through the 
method ol ‘^closure ” Furthermore, certain thoughtful State health officers feel 
that it will be wise to include this giade because many city health officers can be 
induced to punish by de-grading, whereas they will hesitate to go to the extreme 
of closing, and that where the only remedy is closure by forfeiture of permit 
many infractions will go unpunished. 

It IS believed to be certain that a pasteurization plant can not long endure the 
competitive pressure resulting from a ^^gi*ade label, and that for this Reason 
no practical disadvantage will follow the inclusion of this grade in the Standard 
Ordinance As previously indicated, cities which do not wish to tolerate this 
grade, even for temporary punishment means, can bar it from sale altogether in 
the section of the ordinance designed for this purpose. The above reasoning 
holds also for grade pasteurized milk with respect to the relative advantages 
of a closure policy as compared wnth a policy of de-gradmg 

(d) Grade law milk — This grade of milk should be the highest grade of 
raw milk which it is practicable to produce It should meet certain production 
refinements, such as a \ erv low bacterial count, a very low cooling temperature, 
and certain structural refinements which most authorities believe can not be 
practicably required in the production of grade “A” pasteurized milk. 

This grade of milk is included in the Standard Ordinance because, as previously 
stated, most cities can not be induced to pass an ordinance requiring universal 
pasteurization 

(c) Finally, the grades of raw milk acceptable for each of the three grades of 
pasteurized milk should be defined in the ordinance and can conveniently be 
termed “C,” and ^*D.” 

These grades w ill also be useful for smaller communities which have no pas- 
teurization plants and which can not be induced to require all raw^ milk to be of 
grade '^A” raw quality There are many such small communities, as experience 
in securing the passage of milk legislation has amply demonstrated. The fear 
need not foe entertained that such cities will, as a lesult, tend to have much low- 
grade raw milk on the market Competition under the grading principle, if 
properly enforced, wall usually result within a very short time in practically all of 
the milk reaching a grade ‘A' raw’^ level. On the other hand, stubborn insist- 
ence upon a policy or standard ordinance which would permit the sale of only 
** grade 'A^ raw” milk in such hesitant cities would in many eases have led to 
failure to pass any ordinance, and hence failure to achieve the result above noted. 
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The second imrt of the PvMic Eealth Service unification program was to 
encourage the adoption of the Standard Ordinance by States a nd cities 

TJiis part of the program is now well under way As pn'Viously 
indicated, 10 Statoa have adopted the Public JHeahli Sei vice oidinanco 
ais standard and nearly lOO cities have enacted it into law 
Experience in securing the enactment of this ouiinance has sug- 
gested a, numbei of items of policy. 

The first is that it is unwise to ignore the daily industry in securing 
the ]iassago of milk legislation The legislation should not he ap- 
pioacliod with the implied attitude that most of the dairymen in 
the community are guilty of consciously foisting a dangerous product 
upon the consumers, and that what is needed is some (hast to law 
to wiup them into line Tiie legislation should not be held out as a 
device to force the dairymen to do what they would othtwise be un- 
willing to do, but lather as a device through which a daitynian can 
profit financially in direct ratio to the safety of his product. 

The second item of policy is that the dairymen should not bo told 
that the oidinanco is being submitted for tlieu- vote of approval or 
dLsapproval, and that it will be introduced only if a majority vote of 
approval is secured. Such a policy would place the milk sanitation 
welfare of the consumers more completely m the control of the dairy 
industry tlian is warranted. After all, the consumeis should have tho 
power tO' choose the kind of milk they wish to buy, and tho health 
oflicer is the direct representative of the consumers. 

A good plan scorns to be to advise tho dairymen in meeting that 
the local health department has determined to ask the city to pass the 
United Slates Public Health Service Standard Milk Ordinance, but 
that as a courtesy to tho dairymen it wishes to discuss the ordinance 
with them fii'st, m order that its advantages to the industry may bo 
clear and in order to give any individual dairyuuan ample opportunity 
to reguster a protest with the city authoritico if he so clesires. It 
may be emphasized tliat the principal reason for tho confcreiico 
between the health department and the dairy industry is to make 
clear to the latter the fact that the iuter(*stb of tho consumenand 
tlie interests of the dairy industry are rdally identical, in that both 
need insurance against milk-boine epidemics and in that both will 
profit by the consumjition of more imlk; further, that tho standard 
ordinance is designed to accomplish both of these objects and lliat 
both tho consuming public and tho dairy industry should therefore 
be interested in promoting its passage. 

The third item of policy is that the dairymen should bo advised 
from the outset that whether or not tho city adopts the Standard 
' Milk Ordinance the health department must necessarily take tho 
position that pasteurized milk is safer than raw milk. If this is nut 
made clear to tho dairymen at the outset they wiU have tho feeling, 
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after tlic ordmoncc is in force and the health officer gives preference 
to p<*stcinized miik, that the health departmenth as misled them and 
this should by all means be avoided 

The next item of noiicy is that the development of uublic opinion 
m favor of the milk ordinance should not be liegun until after the 
ordinance has been informally discussed with the city authorities, 
otherwise the cif,}'^ authorities are likely to feel that the orduiince is 
being forced upon them. 

A wise plan seems to he to discuss the ordinance with the city 
anthorities at the outset and to make clear (1) that the health depart- 
ment recommends the passage of the Standard Milk Ordinance, 
(2) that it is desired to pass the ordmance without political embar- 
rassment to the administration, and (3) that it is the plan of the 
health department, m case the administration fears political em- 
barrassment, to develop favorable public sentiment and thus insure 
against political embarrassment. 

The third fart of the Public Health Service umficaiiorh program was to 
develop a plan of relationship between cities, States, and the Public 
Health Service which would promote the uniform and effective enforce- 
ment of the standard ordhiance 

The mere enactment of a milk ordinance by a city does not guar- 
antee enforcement. It is believed to be a conservative statement 
that at present the majority of cities do not eflectively enforce their 
milk ordinances. There are four principal reasons for this* (1) Lack 
of adequate personnel and funds; (2) political interference; (3) lack 
of confidence on the pai't of the public m the soundness and tenability 
of the local ordinance, (4) lack of sustained interest on the part of the 
local health officer and the public 

Lack of adequate personnel and funds is frequently a reflection of 
one or more of the other three factors If a community is not con- 
vinced as to the soundness of its milk regulations, if there is a political 
desire to hamper its enforcement, or if the local health officer is not 
interested in its enforcement, it will follow naturally that the neces- 
sary funds will not be applied to its enforcement. It is seldom 
actually true that a community can not actually afford adequate milk 
control. An average of 6 to 10 cents per capita per year is usually 
sufficient for enforcement, and it is probably safe to say that if a 
community is convinced of the desmability of milk control it will be 
willing to spend this amount upon it. Therefore the destruction of 
this barrier to enforcement would seem logically to he in convincing 
the community of the necessity for proper milk control and of its 
practicability. It is believed that the community can be convinced 
if it is possible to lay before it a concrete measure of its inferior milk 
sanitation as coaipared with the excellence of milk sanitation in other 
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communities whicii appropriate adequate funds and use tlie proper 
methods 

The second bamcr — political interference — is frwjuciitly tlu' result 
of opposition on the part of the dairy industry, opcrHtin}^ tlirougli 
political powers which are probably more olten tlian we siispeel, 
sincerely convinced that certain features of the local milk ordirianeet 
arc not necessary or sound On the other hand, polilieal harriers 
are sometimes purely political and not based upon [ac,k of conviction. 

Where the first condition exists the solution would s(‘em ti> he (n 
provide an ordinance m which the dairy industry will ha.ve coiifideuce. 
It IS believed that a standard ordinance of wide usage would In* moi’e 
likely to inspire such confidence than would a local ordinance. 

In the few cases in which the second condition pievail.s, t.he nio.s(, 
effective deterrent would bo a periodic rating system whieh W'ould 
automatically bring before the voting public the evil rcsult-s of polit- 
ical interference with the operation of a good milk ordinance. 

The tlurd barrier to enforcement — lack of public confidence in the 
soundness and tenability of the local ordinance — will probably 
disappear in the city which adopts a standard ordinance operutiug 
successfully in a large number of other cities. 

The foui'th harrier — lack of sustained interest on the part of the 
local health officer and the public — exists more frequently than w'o 
suspect. Often this is due to the health officer’s inaliiiity to oonvinco 
himself that enforcement of his milk ordinance will lead to measur- 
able results. He knows of no way to evaluate the results of his work 
and thus keep before his appropriating body an achievement whieh 
will inspire continued appropriations. 

If there could he established a method by means of ‘which tlio 
results of milk sanitation could be fairly and periodically measured, 
the interest of the local health officer could be awakened by the results 
in other cities and sustained by a periodic measurement of the im- 
provement oft’cctod in lus own city. 

It is believed, therefore, that the most eifeetive solvent of local 
enforcement barriers would he to set up a contmously operating 
plan under which the milk sanitation of cities was measured periodi- 
cally. If we could establish a fair method of determining municipal 
milk sanitation ratmgs at periodic inteiTals, the following advantages 
would likely ensue : 

(1) It would help the local health officer secure adequate funds 
and personnel in case a low rating of the city was the result of in- 
adequate funds and personnel. In addition to emphasizing the disease 
hazards he could point to the poor advertising resulting from a low 
ratj^ ap,d the excellent advertising resulting from a high rating. 

(1) It, would tend to remove political mtorforonce where intor- 
ferqnce would he hlsely to lead to an ofiioial low rating evident to the 
^T^ting phhiic. 
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(3) It WOP Id noaintain confidence on tlie part of the commxmity 
in its milk ordinance and its health official if the milk ordinance were 
sound, properly enforced, and yielding a high rating. 

(4) It would sustain interest in the pi'oper enforcement of the 
ordinance on the pait of the local health officer. 

The Pul)Iic Health Service imification program, therefore, in- 
cludes the following two elements of relationship between the cities, 
the States, and the Public Health Service * 

(1) The State is advised, upon adoption of the Public Health 
vService program, to have one of its milk-control officials visit each 
city in the State operating under the standard ordinance at least 
orsce during each grading period, and check the accuracy and uni- 
formity of the inspection and the laboratory and grading methods, 
thus giving assurance to the city officials and to the dairy industry 
that unifoim enforcement methods are being followed throughout 
the State. Among other advantages, the local health officer fre- 
quently finds this service of assistance in enabling him to resist pleas 
for special dispensation m grading He is able to take the position 
that he can not afford to make concessions, as his work will he checked 
by the State health department. 

(2) A Public Health Service officer is detailed to each State operat- 
ing under the progiam each year for a period long enough to coordi- 
nate the Statens interpretation of the Standard Ordinance with that 
of the other States, and to determine jointly with the State the milk 
sanitation ratings of the various cities operating under the Standard 
Ordinance 

Wo thus have a plan which gives the maximum assurance of con- 
tinued uniform enforcement of the standard ordinance, and which 
gives a scientific measure once each year of the relative progress 
made by the x'arious cities operating under the ordinance This 
loads us logically to the necessity of devising a means of measuring 
the result of municipal milk sanitation, effort, and thus to the fourth 
part of the Service unification program. 

Thefoiirth part of the Piiblic Health Service unification program was 

to determine a method of measuring the results of municipal milk sani^ 

tahon effort 

The plan devised by the Public Health Service is simple. Each 
item of sanitation, including both production and pasteurization 
items, IS assigned a value which is intended to represent approxi- 
mately its relative importance The credits for all items of sanita- 
tion total 1,000. In computing the milk sanitation rating for a com- 
munity the credit value for each item of sanitation is multiplied by 
the percentage of the total milk supply of the community which com- 
plies with that item, the result being the earned credit for that 
item. The earned credits for all items are added and the sum is 
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dmdod by the sum of all possible credits (1,000). The renult is the 
milk sanitation rating of the community. A 100 per coni I'aiing 
means that all of the city^s milk supply is both properly produced 
and properly pasteurized. 

A subdivision of ratings has recently 1>een inauguraied by sub- 
dividing the general lating into a production rating ainl a pasteuriza- 
tion rating, computed as follows. The total earned credits Im* pro- 
duction items are divided by the total possible credits for produei.ion 
items (500), and the total earned credits for pasteurization items are^ 
divided by the total possible credits for pasteurization items (500). 
These give, respectively, the pioduction and pasteurization rat/mgs. 

A 100 per cent production rating means that all ol the community’s 
milk is properly produced. A 100 per cent pasteurization I’ating 
means that all of the community’s milk is' properly pasteuriziHl. 
Thus, for a community m which pasteurization has not yet Ixhui 
inaugurated, the production rating might be 90 per cent, the pasteuri- 
zation rating 0.0 per cent, and the combined rating 45 per cent. 

Specimen milk sanitation ratings are presented m Aj>pendix B. 
These aie actual ratings and wei'e determined in the routine survey 
work of the Public Health Service. 

Prelimivary observations following the af^licaiion of the Ptihlic Health 

Seifmce standard program 

(1) The enforcement of the ordinance has been followed by an 
improvement in milk sanitation. 

(2) The enforcement of the ordinance has been followed by an 
increase in the volume of market milk sales. 

(3) The ordinance has elicited the support of the dairy industry. 

(4) The ordinance has been enacted by many different types of 
cities. 

The ordinance has been followed by an imyrovemenf in milk sanita- 
tion. — Table 4 shows the increase m the general milk sanitation rat- 
ings of eight Alabama cities which have now been operating under 
the Public Plealth Service ordinanco long enough to make it worth 
while to measure results. 


Table 4 — United States Public Health Service milk sanitation miings {general) 


City 

Preonforcetnent 

I^obtenforcemonfc 

Por wnt 
Incrcaso 

Dato 

Rating 

Date 

Hating 

Montgomory 

Florence 

Tanuary. 1923 

Maich, i924 

35 6 
24 5 
29 1 
20 7 

27 1 
27.0 

28 5 

B 1 

Docernbor, 1925-.- 
do 

59.1 

48.8 

47.8 
02 7 

48.2 

07.1 

47.1 

73.3 

00.0 

99.2 
m H 
lU.l 

77,8 

148.5 

05.3 

mo 

Seima 

do 


Tuscaloosa-, 

do — 

do 

Mobile 

Septembei. 1023- - 

Muich, 1924 

Tanuaiy, 1924 

March, 1025 

do — .. 

HiintsvUie 

Gadsden 

-- -.do 

- .-.do 

do 

,^lbaby"3De0atur - 

A <w^ightod>i - , 

29.2 

54.2 


* 1 y ». “ 






u' on giUonftgo aonsumptloii basis 
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The above figures show that there has been in these eight cities an 
average increase of well over 80 per cent in milk sanitation since the 
passage of the milk ordinance. It would be unwarranted, of coui*so, 
to state that no other milk ordinance would have accomplished the 
same improvement in the same length of time, but it is felt that it 
is conservative to say that the ordinance does effect a significant in- 
crease m milk sanitation if properly enforced 
In order to illustrate the relative improvement m production and 
in pasteurization ratings, Tables 5 and 6 are given below. 


Table 5 — Untied States Public Health Sermce mill sanitauon ratings {'pwduciwn) 


1 

1 

City 

Preenforeement 

Postenforcement 

Percent 

ine^’ease 

Date 

Rating 

Date 

Rating 

Montgomdry 

January, 1923 

€7 2 
49 0 
58 2 

53 3 

54 2 
54 0 
67.0 ! 
16 2 

1 December. 1925 I 93 9 i 

39 7 
99 0 
64 0 

76 4 

77 8 
76 3 
f)5 4 

398 6 

Floiencc 

March, i924 

do 1 

1 97 5 
' 95 5 

Selma 

doJ 

.i.r.do..:....:::::: 

Tuscaloosa 

do 

do.— 

94 0 
96 4 

95 2 
94 3 
80 8 

Mobile - 

September, 1923._. 
March, 1924 

Huntsville 

do 

Gadsden 

January, 1924 

do — 

Albanv-Decatur 

199*5 

Averages (weighted)* - 



66 8 

94.8 

60 9 





1 Weighted on gallonage-consuraption basis 


Table 5 shows that the average production improvement in the 
eight cities has been 66.9 per cent and that the individual production 
ratings for all except one of the eighty cities are now well over 90 per 
cent, signifying that production sanitation has in these eight cities 
been brought to a high level within a comparative^ short period 
of time 


Table 0 — United States Public Health Service milk samtahon mtings (pasteur>- 

izatwn) 


Oily 

j Preenforcement 

1 

Postenforcement 

Per cent 
men ase 

Date 

Rating 

Date 

IJetuig 

Montgoincrv 

January, 1923 

4 0 

December, 1925. 

21 4 

510 0 


March, 1924 

0 

do 

0 

U 

fifiitna r- - - - 

do, 

0 

do 

0 

0 

Tuscaloosa 

do,—,. 

6 2 

do 

SI 3 

405 0 

Mobile 

September, 1933—, 

0 

do - 


0 

Huntsville 

March, 1924 

0 

do 

38 9 


Ctadsdon 

Jamiais-, 1934 

0 

do 

0 

0 

Alba'f'y-Decfltnr ^ 

March, 1925 

0 

do : 

65 8 


A verages (wfiighted)l - 


1 6 


13 5 

744 0 


i 






I Weighted on g^lonj^e consumption basis 


Table 6 shows that for the eight cities as a whole the pasteurization 
ratings were practically zero when the work began, that the percent- 
age increase in the pasteurization ratinp of four of the eight cities 
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Im been large, but that tho other four of the eight cities were in 
December, 1925, still vmhoiit pastern i?iation facilities tn one of 
these four cities a pasteiiripiatiofi plant lias now been ])ia<ie(l in Ojiera- 
tiou and is pasteim^nig all the city’s sujiply In the otluT throe 
cities seutimont is still stiongly against jiasteunr.atiou, but it is 
believed that opinion will swing inoie a, ml more toward pash‘unzaiion 
as the educational work proceeds In the ineantmie tJie consumers 
are being protected as much as possible by tiiorough production 
precautions. 

In the five cities in which part of the milk is now pasteurized the 
increase in jiercouiago of milk pasteurised has boon as follows. 
Montgomery, h'om 17 6 per cemt to 26 7 per cent. 

Tuscaloosa, from 19 8 per cent to 34 G per eent. 
liuutsyille, fiom 19.2 per cent to 41 7 per cent. 

Albany-Decatur, from 0 0 per cent to 68,2 per cent 
Morenoo, from 0.0 per cent to 100 per cent. 

The application of the Piibhe Health Service Standard Milk Ordinance 
has heen followed by an increase in the consiiniption of market milk 

Table 7 shows the increase m the volume and percentage of market 
milk sales in the eight cities previously referred to. 


Table 7 — Increase in matket milk comumption 


City 

Proeuforcoment 

i Po‘»lonrorcomonl 

1 

Per cent 
uicrcttMO 

Date 

Gai- 
loub per 
dav 

Dite 

Gal- 

lOTlb pel 

clay 

Montgomery 

Floioacc 

S(‘lma 

January, 1923-,,-. 

M irch, 1924 

do 

1,588 ; 
277 ! 
005 
505 

»2,000 

3fi5 

Jfi2 

177 

December, 1925... 

Maich, 1025 

do - - 

2,713 

345 

m\) 

587 
3, 3rd 
417 
370 
220 

70,9 
24Ui 
10 0 
30 0 
07.0 

15.3 
2 2 

24.3 

Tuscaloosa 

Mobile 

Uuntsvillo - 

(brilMlOll 

Allmny-Dccatiii 

Totals nulavci iges 

_do 

Si'pk'mbiM, 1923--- 

Maidi, 1024 

.Taniuiy, 1V24 

Maich, 1925 

April, 1025 

Dorenibrr, 1925 
March, 1025_ . . 
Dccotnbci, 1925 
— do 

6,879 


49.2 





1 EsUinaled 


It is evident from Table 7 that the milk consumers of the eight 
cities are drinking one and one-half times as much milk as they did 
before the application of the now program. Tliis increase in market 
milk consumption can not, of 00111 * 30 , be interpreted to indicate tho 
true increase in total milk consumption, as wo are dealing with small 
cities in which tho number of family cows is high and in which a 
fairly large poi'centage of the total milk consumed is that from 
private cows. However, the figures do indicate a heavy increase in 
market milk consumption, and this should be very attractive to tho 
fl«^,i^airy industry. Obviously it would not be scientifically sound to con- 
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elude that this increase in consumption of milk has been Ctiused by the 
application of the standard program* It is conceivable that some 
other cause could have been operative, hut .this is deemed unlikely. 

The Standard Ordinance has, in general^ elicited the support of the 
dairy industry 

In a large number of the cities now operating under the Standard 
Milk Ordinance the passage of the ordinance was urged by the dairy 
industry itself. 

This has been one of the most gratifying features of the work. 
The history of milk legislation in the past has generally been that it 
has been enacted over the protest of the dair^^' industry. The support 
which has been accorded the present program by the dairy industry 
should be accepted as evidence that that industry is progressive and 
is mindful of its responsibility for the health of its patrons 

The support of the dairy industry is further illustrated by the 
indorsement given the Public Health Service program by the National 
Dairy Council, a national organization of the dairy interests. 

Finally, the support of the dairy mdustry is evidenced by the fact 
that, so far as known, only two or three court cases have occurred in 
connection with milk control in all of the many cities now operating 
under the ordinance. None of these court cases has been decided 
against the city. 

The Standard Ordinance has been enacted hy practically all types of 
cities 

In the 10 States which have thus far adopted the Standard Milk 
Ordinance the many cities which have enacted the ordinance include 
some of the larger cities in those States; cities with a population as 
small as 5,000, cities which had previously done no milk-control 
work whatever, cities which have spent many years in improving 
mdk supplies; cities which are converted to 100 percent pasteuriza- 
tion; and Cities which are largely opposed to pasteurization. 

It IS believed, therefore, 4hat it may he fairly safely stated that the 
^ordinance is so framed as to be attractive to the majority of types of 
cities. None of the States m which the ordinance has become 
standard has cities of over 500,000 population, and it still remains 
for actual future experience to demonstrate whether the ordinance 
win be attractive or can be modified so as to become attractive to such 
large cities. 

CONCLUSION 

In general, the preliminary results disctiSKsed above should ho 
accepted as suggestive only, and not as conclusive. It is not believed 
that they cover either a sufficient number or range of cities nor a 
102230*»*-20 3 
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sufficient period of time to be finally conclusive. It is believed, how- 
ever, that they will be of value and mterest to health officers and 
others impressed with the necessity for a solution of our national 
milk-control problem. 

APPENDIX A 

United States Public Health Service Standard Milk Ordinance 

(Modified as adopted by the Conference of State and Territorial Health Officers at Washington, I). 0, 

May, 1926) 

AN ORDINANCE 

Defining ‘‘MiJk’* and Certain *‘Mi!k Products,” ”Mdk Producer,” “Pasteurization,” etc . Prohib- 
iting the Sale of Adulterated and Misbranded Milk and Milk Products, Requiimg Penults for tjui 
Sale of Milk and Milk Products, Regulating the Inspection of Dairy Farms and Milk Pl^ts, the 
Testing, Grading Labeling, Placarding, Pasteunisation, Regrading, Distribution, Sale, and Denatur- 
ing of Milk and Milk Products, Providing for the Publishing of Milk Grades, the Construction of 
Future Dairies and Milk Plants, the Enforcement of this Ordinance, and the Fixing of Penalties 

Be it ordained by tlie of the city of as follows 

Section 1. Definitions — The followmg definitions shall apply m the inter- 
pretation and the enforcement of this ordinance 

Mtlk — (A) Milk IS hereby defined to be the whole, fresh, clean, lacteal secre- 
tion obtained by the complete milking of one or more healthy cows, properly 
fed and kept, excluding that obtained within fifteen days before and five days 
after calving, or such longer period as may be necessary to render the milk prac- 
tically colostrum free; which contains not less than eight and ono-half per coat 
iB}4%) of solids not fat, and not less than three and one-fourth per cent (3)4%) 
of milk fat, •» 

M^lk fut or butter fat — (B) Milk fat or butter fat is the fat of milk and has a 
{leichert-Meissel number of not less than twenty-four (24) and a specific gravity 
of not less than 0 905 (40° C /40° C ). 

Cream — (G) Cream, sweet cream, is that portion of milk, rich in milk fat, 
which rises to the surface of milk on standing or is separated from it by centrif- 
ugal force, is fresh and clean, and which contains not less than eighteen per 
cent (18%), preferably twenty per cent (20%) of milk fat; provided that cream 
having less than eighteen per cent milk fat shall be known as substandaid cream. 

Cream having less than thirty per cent (30%) milk fat shall be known as light 
cream. 

Cream having thirty per cent (30%) or more and less than forty per cent 
(40%) milk fat shall be known as heavy cream, and cream having forty per cent 
(40%) or more milk fat shall be known as extra heavy cream. 

Whipping cream and manufacturing cream are creams containing not loss than 
30 % milk fat intended for whipping or manufacturing purposes, and tho grades 
of same shall not be based on bacterial count. 

summed milk — (D) Skimmed milk is milk from which substantially all the 
milk fat has been removed. 

Chmolate m%lh — (E) Chocolate milk is defined as whole or adjusted or skimmed 
milk to which has been added in a sanitary manner a chocolate syrup composed 
of wholesome ingredients, and which is labeled with the grade of milk or milk 
produQts from which it is made. If chocolate milk contains less than three and 
one-quarter per cent (3 J4 %) ^nilk fat, the label shall indicate the percentage of 
milk fat to which the milk has been adjusted. (This section is optional with 
States,) 
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Buttermilk, — (F) Buttermilk is the product which remains when milk fat is 
removed from milk or cream, sweet or sour, in the process of churning It 
contains not less than eight and five-tenths per cent (8 5%) of milk solids not 
fat. 

Cultured buttermilk — (G) Cultured buttermilk is the product resulting from 
the souring or treatment by a lactic acid cultuie of milk or milk products. 

Evaporated milk {unsweetened) — (H) Evaporated milk (unsweetened) is 
milk from which a considerable portion of water has been evaporated and which 
contains not less than twenty-five and five-tenths pei cent (25 5 %) of milk solids 
and not less than seven and eight-tenths per cent (7 8 %) milk fat 

Condensed milk {sweetened) — (I) Condensed milk (sweetened) is milk from 
which a considerable portion of water has been evaporated, to which sugar has 
been added, and which contains not less than twenty-eight per cent (28%) of 
milk solids and not less than eight per cent (8%) milk fat 

Condensed skimmed milk — (J) Condensed skimmed milk is skimmed milk from 
which a considerable poition of water has been evaporated, and which contains 
not less than twenty per cent (20%) of milk solids 

Powdeied {d7ied) whole mill — (K) Powdered whole milk is milk from which 
substantially all the water has been removed, and which contains not less than 
twenty -six per cent (26%) of milk fat and not more than five pei cent (5%) of 
moisture 

Powdered {dried) skimmed milk — (L) Powdered skimmed milk is skimmed 
milk from which substantially all the water has been removed, and which contains 
not more than five per cent (5 %) of moisture 

Recombined milk, — (M) Recombined milk is a substance produced by recombin- 
ing powdered whole milk, powdered skimmed milk, condensed or evaporated 
whole milk, or skimmed milk, and milk fat, with water, and shall conform m 
milk-fat percentage and bacterial counts to the provisions of this ordinance 
relating to milk 

Milk products — (N) Milk products shall be taken to mean and include cream, 
skimmed milk, adjusted milk, buttermilk, cultured buttermilk, evaporated milk 
(unsweetened), condensed milk (sweetened), condensed skimmed milk, powdered 
whole milk, powdered skimmed milk, and recombined milk. 

Pasteurization — (O) The terms '^Pasteurization,^' '‘Pasteurized,'' "Fas- 
teunze,” and similar terms shall be taken to refer to the process of heating 
every particle of milk or inilk products to a temperature of not less than one 
hundred and foity-fivc degrees (145®) Fahrenheit, and holding at such tem- 
perature for not less than thu ty (30) minutes in pasteurization apparatus approved 
by the health officer, the temperature and time being automatically recoided by 
a temperature and time recording device appio\ed by the health otficci. 

Adulterated milk and milk products — (P) Any substance claimed to be any 
milk or milk product defined in this ordinance but' not conforming with its 
definition as given in this ordinance shall be deemed adulterated and misbranded. 

Milk producer — (Q) A milk producer is any person, firm, or corporation which 
owns or contiols one or more cows, a part or all of the milk from which is for sale, 
or sold 01 delivered to another person, firm, or corporation. This section shall 
not be construed to include what is generally known as "family cows " 

Milk distributor — (R) A milk distributor is any person, firm, or corporation 
which has ih-^jossession, offers for sale, sells, or delivers to another any milk or 
milk produces for consumption or manufacturing purposes. 

Dairy or dairy farm — (S) A dairy or dairy farm is any place or premises 
where one or more cows are kept, a part or all of the milk or milk products from 
which is sold or delivered to any person, firm, or corporation This sectior 
^shali not be construed to include what is generally known as "family cows/" 
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Mill plant — (T) A milk plant is any place, or premises, or establishment 
wiicre milk or milk products are collected, handled, processed, stored, bottled, 
pasteurized, or prepared for distribution 

Health ofwet — (U) The health officer shall be taken to mean the hexilth 
officer of the city of in person, or his authorized rcpicsentative* 

A'oerage bacterial count ~{Y) Average bacterial count shall be taken to moan 
the average of the bacterial counts of all samples taken during the grading period, 
including at least lour samples taken upon sepaiate days. 

Giading period — (W) The grading period shall bo such period of time as the 
health officer may designate, within which grades shall be determined for all 
milk and cream supplies, provided that the grading peuod shall m no case exceed 
SIX (6) months. 

Disinfectant — (X) A disinfectant is any germicidal substance approved by 
the health officer 

Sec 2 The Salb of AntrLTERATED or Misbranded Milk or Milk 
Products Prohibited — No person, jBrm, association, or corporation shall 

within the city of produce, sell, offer or expose for sale, or have in 

possession with intent to sell any milk or milk product W'liich is adulterated or 
misbranded 

Sec. 3. Permits — It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, association, or 

corporation to bring into or leceive into the city of , for sale, or to 

sell, or offer for sale therein, or to have on hand any milk or milk product, except- 
ing evaporated milk, condensed mjlk, condensed skimmed milk, powdered whole 
milk, and powdered skimmed milk, who does not possess an unrevoked permit 

from the health officer of the city of , and on whose vehicles or in 

whose place of business there does not appear in a conspicuous place a placard 
showing the permit number in figures at least three inches high and one and one- 
half inches wide. 

Such a permit may be revoked by the health officer upon the violation by the 
holder of any of the terms of this or any other health ordinance of the city of 

, provided that the holder of said permit shall, after complying with 

such revocation, have the right of appeal to the board of health. 

Sec 4. Labeling and Placarding^ — All bottles, cans, packages, and other 
containers enclosing milk or any milk product defined in this ordinance shall bo 
plainly labeled or marked with (1) the name of the contents as given m the defi- 
nitions in this ordinance; (2) the grade of the contents if said contents arc graded 
under the provisions of this ordinance, (3) the word “pasteurized^’ if the con- 
tents have been pasteurized; (4) the word “raw” if the contents arc raw; (5) 
name of producer or distributor The label or mark shall be in letters of a size 
and kind approved by the health officer and shall contain no marks or words not 
approved by the health officer. 

Every grocery store, restaurant, cafd, soda fountain, or similar establishment 
selling or serving milk shall display at all times, in a place designated by the 
health officer, a card furnished by the health officer, stating the grade of the milk 
at the time when delivered and whether same is raw or pasteurized, and including 
the following statement: The Safest Grade of Mill is Grade “A” Paskurmd 

Sec. fi. Inspection of Dairy Farms and Milk Plants for the Purpose of 
Grading or Eegrading. — At least once during each grading period the health 
officer sh^dl inspect every dairy farm producing milk or cream for consumption 

within the city of — and all milk plants whose milk or cream is intended 

for consumption within the city of . In case the health officer dis- 

covera the violation of any item of sanitation, he shall make a second inspection 
alter a lapse of such time as he deems necessary for the defect to be remedied but 
not before the lapse of three days, and the second inspection shall be used in 
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determining the grade of milk or cream. Two violations of this ordinance within 
any one grading period shall call for immediate de-grading 

One copy of the inspeej^ion report shall be posted by the health officer m a con- 
spicuous place upon an inside wall of one of the dairy farm or milk plant buildings, 
and said inspection report shall not be removed by any peison except the health 
officer Another copy of the inspection report shall be filed with the records of 
the health department 

Sec 6 The Testing op Milk and Milk Products — During each grading 
period at least four samples of milk or cream from each dairy tarm and each 
milk plant shall be tested by the health officer. Samples of milk and cream from 
stores, caf^s, soda fountains, restaurants, and other places where milk products 
are sold shall be tested as often as the health officer may require Bacterial 
counts shall be made in conformity with the plate-count method of the standard 
methods recommended by the American Public Health Association. Tests may 
include such other chemical and physical determinations as the health ofiicer 
may deem necessary for the detection of adulteration Notices of bacterial 
counts shall be given to the producer or distributor concerned as soon as made, 
or to any interested person on request Samples may be taken by the health 
officer at any tune prior to the final dehvery of the milk or milk products All 
stores, caf6s, restaurants, soda fountains, and other similar places shall furnish 
the health ofiicer, upon his request, with the name of the milk distributor from 
whom their milk is obtained 

Should the market value of any single sample exceed twenty-five cents the 
city of shall pay the distributor therefor 

Sec. 7 The Grading op Milk and Cream — At least once every six (6) 
months the health officer shall announce through the pi ess the grades of all milk 
and cream supplies delivered by all producers or distributors and ultimately 

consumed within the city of . Said grades shall be based upon the 

following standards, the giadmg of creata being identical with the grading of milk. 
Certified Milk 

Certified milk is milk which conforms with the requirements of the American 
Association of Medical Commissions, and is produced under the supervision of the 

Medical Milk Commisision of the Medical Society of — » — County, and 

of the State Board of Health oi City or County Health Officer. 

Grade ‘‘A” Raw Milk 

Grade raw milk is milk the aveiage bacterial count of which as determined 
under section G of this oidinance does not exceed 50,000 per cubic centimeter, 
and which is produced upon dairy farms conforming with all of the following items 
of sanitation. 

Cows Tuhcf culosis and other diseases — (1) A physical examination and tuber- 
culin test of all cows shall be made before any milk therefrom is sold, and at 
least once every twelve months thereafter by a veterinarian aj^proved by the 
health officer or by the State livestock sanitary authority, and said tests shall 
foe naade, and any reactors disposed of, in accoi dance with the cunent require- 
ments approved by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry for accredited 
herds 

""a certificate signed by the vetennaiian and filed with the health officer shall 
be the only valid evidence of the above test. Every diseased animal shall be 
removed fiom the herd at once and no milk from diseased cows shall be offered 
for sale All reacting animals shall be isolated at once and immediately excluded 
from the premises All animals failing to pass the T B test shall be branded with 
the letters ^'T^^ or on the shoulder, hip, or jaw, and removed at once and 

slaughtered under the direction of the health officer Each letter in the brand shall 
be not less than two inches high and one and one-half inches wide, < 
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Dairy hams — (2) LigMing. Such sections of all dairy barns where cows ate 
kept or milked shall have at least three square feet of window space for each 
stanchion 

(3) Air space . Such sections of all dairy barns where cows are kepi or milked 
shall have at least five hundred (500) cubic feet of air space per stanchion, and 
shall be well ventilated 

(4) Floors The floors and gutters of such parts of all dairy barns in which 
cows are kept or milked shall be constructed of concrete or other equally imper- 
vious and easily cleaned material approved by the health ofBcer and shall be 
graded to drain properly, and shall be kept clean and in good repair No horses, 
pigs, fowl, etc , shall be permitted in parts of the bain used for dairy purposes. 

(5) Walls and ceilings The walls and ceilings of all dairy barns shall be white- 
washed once each year or painted once every two years, or finished m a manner 
approved by the health officer, and shall be kepi clean and in good repair In 
case there is a second story above that part of the barn in which cows are kept or 
milked, the ceiling shall be tight 

(6) Cow yard All cow yards shall be graded and drained as 'well as practicable 
and kept clean. 

(7) Manure disposal All manure shall be removed and stored or disposed of 
in such manner as best to prevent the breeding of flies therein 

M%lk house or loom — (8) Construction Theie shall be provided a separate 
milk house or milk room for the handling and storage of milk and the washing and 
stenlizing of milk apparatus and utensils, provided with a tight floor constructed 
of concrete or other impervious material and graded to provide proper drainage. 
The walls and ceilings of the milk house or room shall be of such construction as 
to permit easy cleaning, and shall be painted at least once each year or finished in 
a manner approved by the health officer The milk house or room shall be well 
lighted and ventilated and all openings effectively screened to prevent the entrance 
of flies, and shall be used for no other purpose than the handling and storage of 
milk or milk products and other operations incident thereto The cleaning and 
other operations shall be so located and conducted as to prevent any contami- 
nation one to the other. The milk room shall not open directly into the barn or 
into any room used for sleeping or domestic purposes 

(9) Cleanliness and flies The floors, walls, ceilings, and equipment of the milk 
house or room shall be kept clean at all times. All means necessary for the 
elimination of flies shall be used 

(10) Toilet, Every dairy farm shall be provided with a sanitary toilet con- 
structed and operated in accordance with the ordinances of the city of . 

(11) Water supply. The water supply shall be easily accessible, adequate, 
and of a safe sanii^ry quality. 

Utensils — (12) Construction. All containers or utensils used in the Imndling 
or storage of milk or milk products must be made of non-absorbent material aiul 
of such construction as to be easily cleaned, and must be in good repair Joints 
and seams shall be soldered flush All milk pails shall be of a narrow-mouth 
design approved by the health officer. 

(13) Cleaning All containers and other utensils used in the handling, storage, 
or transportation of milk and milk products must be thoroughly cleaned after each 
usage. 

(14) Sterilization All containers and other utensils used in the handling, 
storage, or transportation of milk or milk products shall between each usage be 
sttolized with steam or chlorine or in a manner approved by the State health 
authority. 

(15) Storage: All containers and other utensils used in the handling, storage 
or transportation of milk or milk products shall, be stored so as not to become 
contaminated before again being used. 
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(16) Handling After sterilization no container or other milk or milk product 
utensil shall be handled in such manner as to permit any part of the person or 
clothing to come in contact with any surface with which milk or milk products 
come in contact. 

M%lh%ng — (17) Udders and teats The udders and teats of all milking cows 
shall be clean at the time of milking 

(18) Flanks* The flanks of all milking cows shall be kept free from visible 
diit at the time of milking 

(19) Milkers’ hands* Milkers’ hands shall be clean, rinsed with a disinfectant, 
and dried with a clean towel immediately before milking Should the milking 
operation be interrupted, the milkers’ hands must be redismfected Wet hand 
milking is prohibited Convenient facilities shall be provided for the washing 
of milkers’ hands 

(20) Clean clothing* Milkers and milk handleis shall wear clean outer garments 
while working 

(21) Milk stools Milk stools shall be kept clean 

(22) Removal of milk Each pail of milk shall be removed immediately to the 
milk house or straining room No milk shall be strained in the dairy barn. 

(23) Cooling Milk must be cooled within one hour after milking to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit or less and maintained at or below that temperature until delivery, 
unless it is delivered to a milk plant for pasteurization or separation, in which 
case it must be cooled or pasteurized within two hours of the time of production 

(24) Bottling and capping Capping shall be done by machine Caps shall be 
purchased in sanitary tubes and kept therein in a clean place until used 

Personnel — (25) Health certificates Every person connected wnth a dairy 
or milk plant w^hose work brings him m contact with the production, handling, 
storage, or transportation of milk or milk products shall have within twelve 
monthls passed a medical examination made by the health officer. 

(26) Notification of disease Notice shall be sent to the health officer im- 
mediately by any milk producer or distiibuior upon whoso dairy farm any case 
of sickness or any infectious, contagious, or communicable disease occurs 
Grade “B” Raw Milk 

Grade “B” raw milk is milk the average bacterial count of which at no time 
prior to delivery exceeds 200,000 per cubic centimeter, or which falls in class 1 as 
determined by the reductase test as described in the Standard Methods of Milk 
Analysis of the Amoiican Public Health Association, and which is produced 
upon dairy farms conforming with all the items of sanitation required for grade 
raw milk except (2), (3), (4), (5), or (6), provided that cleanliness of the 
barn and cow yard shall in no case be omitted Item (23) shall apply except 
that the cooling temperature shall be changed to sixty (60) degrees Fahrenheit. 
Grade “C” Raw MilL 

Grade raw mi k is milk the average bacterial count of which at no time 
prior to delivery exceeds 1,000,000 per cubic centimeter, or which falls in class 2 
as determined by the reductase test as described m the Standard Methods of 
Milk Analysis of the American Public Health Association, and which is pioduccd 
on dairy farms conforming with ail the items of sanitation required for Grade 
*'B” raw milk, except (1), (7), (12), (14), (23), (24), or (25), provided that clean- 
liness shall m no case be omitted. 

Grade “D” Raw Milk. 

Grade raw milk is milk which does not meet the requirements of grade 
raw milk, and the average bacterial count of which does not exceed 5,000,000 
per cubic centimeter, or which falls in class 3 as determined by the reductase 
test as described in the Standard Methods of Milk Analysis of the American 
Public Health Association. 
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Grade Pasteurmd Milk* 

Grade A” pasteurized milk is grade “A” or grade raw milk wliioli lia® 
been pasteurized, cooled, and bottled m a milk plant conforming with all of the 
following items of sanitation and the average bacterial count of which at no time 
after pasteuiization and until dchvory exceeds 60,000 per cubic centimeter* 

B^iild%nqs and equipment — (1) Moors The floors of all rooms in which milk 
is handled shall be constructed of concrete or other equally impervious and 
easily cleaned material and shall bo smooth, properly drained and provide<i with 
trapped drains, and kept clean. 

(2) Walls and ceilings Walls and ceilings of rooms in which milk is handled 
or stored shall be frequently painted with a light-colored paint or flnished m a 
manner approved by the health officer and kept clean 

(3) Doors and windows All openings into the outer air shall be effectively 
scieened to prevent the access of flies Doois shall be self-closing 

(4) Lighting and ventilation' All rooms shall be well lighted and ventilated 

(5) Piotection from contamination and flies. Tlie vanoius inilk-plaui opcrati<;ns 
shall be so located and conducted as to prevent any contamination one to the 
other All means necessary for the elimination of flies snaE bo used This re- 
quirement shall be interpreted to include separate rooms for (a) the past-eunzing, 
cooling, and botthng operations, (b) the container-washing and sterilizing opera- 
tion Cans of raw milk shall not be unloaded directly into the pasteiuizmg room. 

(6) Toilet facilities: Every milk plant shall be provided with toilet facilities 

conforming with the ordinances of the city of . There shall be at 

least one room or vestibule not used for milk purposes between the toilet room 
and any room in which milk or milk products are handled or stored. The doors 
of all toilet rooms shall be self-closing. Toilet rooms shall be kept in a clean 
condition, in good repair, and well ventilated. In case privies or earth closets 
are permitted and used, they shall be located at least 100 feet from the building, 
and shall be of a sanitary type constructed and operated in conformity with the 
ordinances of the city of — . 

(7) Water supply. The water supply shall be easily accessible, adequate, and 
of a safe, sanitary quality. 

(8) Washing facilities Washing faciEties shall be provided, including hot 
running water, soap, and sanitary towels of a type approved by the health 
officer. The use of a common towel is prohibited. 

(9) ' Milk piping. Only sanitary milk piping^* of a type which can be easily 
cleaned with a brush shall be used. 

(10) Construction of equipment All equipment with which milk comes in 
contact shall be constructed in such manner as to be easily cleaned. 

(11) Disposal of wastes- All wastes shall bo disposed of in conformity with the 
requirements of the health officer. 

Methods^ (12) All milk containers and milk apparatus shall be thoroughly 
cleaned after each usage and sterilized in a manner approved by the health officer 
immediately before each usage. 

(13) Storage of containers: After sterilization all bottles, cans, and other 
containers shall be stored in such manner as to be protected fx-om contamination. 

(14) Handling of containers and apparatus: Between sterilization and usage 
all containers and apparatus shall be handled in such manner as to prevent any 
part of the person or clothing from coming in contact with any surface with which 
milk or mflk products come in contact. 

(16) Storage of caps: Milk-bottle caps shall be purchased and stored only in 
sanitary tubes and shall be kept therein until used. 

^16) Pasteurization Pasteurization shall be performed as deserfbed in the 
definition section of this ordinance. The time and temperature records charts 
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shall be dated and preserved for a period of three months for the information of 

the health ofiS-cer. 

(17) Cooling All milk not pasteurized within two hours after it is received at 
the plant shall then be immediately cooled to a temperature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit or less and maintained thereat until pasteurized, and all pasteurized milk 
shall be immediately cooled to a temperature of 50 degrees Fahrenheit or less and 
maintained thereat until delivery. 

(18) Bottling Bottling shall be done in automatic machinery appioved by the 
health ofUcer in such manner as to prevent any part of the person or cloth- 
ing from coming in contact with any surface with which milk or milk products 
come in contact 

(19) Oveihow milk* Overflow milk which has become macliine contaminated 
Shan not be sold for human consumption 

(20) Capping: Capping shall be done by machinery appioved by the health 
officer Hand capping is prohibited 

(21) Time of delivery Milk to be consumed in the form of whole milk shall be 
delivered to the final consumer within 36 hours of the time of pasteurization 

Personnel — (22) Health certificates* Every peison connected with a dairy or 
milk plant whose work brings him or her in contact with the production, handling, 
storage, or transportation of milk or milk pioducts shall have within twelve 
months passed a medical examination made by the health officer 

(23) Notification of disease: Notice shall be sent to the health officer imme- 
diately by any milk producer or distributor upon whose dairy farms or in whose 
milk plant any case of sickness or any infectious, contagious, or communicable 
disease occurs 

(24) Cleanliness All persons coming in contact with milk or milk-products 
containers ox equipment shall wear clean outer garments and shall keep their 
hands clean at aH times while thus engaged 

Grade Pasteurized Milk: 

Grade pasteurized milk is grade or raw milk which has 

been pasteurized, cooled, and bottled in a milk plant conforming wuth all of the 
items of sanitation required for grade ‘*A^’ pasteurized milk excepting (2), (4), 
or (24), and the average bacterial count of which at no time after pasteurization 
and prior to delivery exceeds 100,000. 

Grade Pasteurized Milk* 

Grade pasteurized milk is pasteurized milk which does not meet the 
requirements of grade pasteurized milk, and the average bacterial count of 
which at no time prior to delivery exceeds 500,000 per cubic centimeter. 

Bec S. Grades op Raw Milk Which Must be Pasteurized — The wording 
of this section should be adjusted to the degree of support which the community 
will accord pasteurization. If a pasteurisation plant is already in existence, or 
can be established, and the majority of the voting public can be educated to 
support complete pasteurization, this section should lead as follows: 

*^At the expiration of twelve months from the date on which this ordinance 

takes effect, and thereafter, all grades of milk sold in fehe city of shall 

be pasteurized before delivery to the consumer,’ ' 

Other communities in which a pasteurization plant exists or can be established, 
but in which the prevailing sentiment can not easily be converted to complete 
pasteurization, should be urged to limit the sale of raw milk to grade *^A” raw 
milk after the lapse of one year. 

Communities which can not be induced to adopt even this second alternative 
may permit lower grades to be sold raw, but should keep constantly in mind, as 
they make progress under this ordinance, the desirability of achieving complete 
pasteurization as soon as possible. 
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Sbg, 9 — Supplementary Degrading. — At any time between regular an- 
nouncements of milk grades any producer or distributoi may make application 
for regrading his product 

In case the applicant’s existing low grade is due to excessive bacterial count, 
said application must be supported by at least two bactei lological examinations 
made subsequent to the end of the pievious grading peiiod and indicating that 
the quality of the applicant’s output has improved since the last grading an- 
nouncement and conforms with the requirements of a higher grade The samples 
upon which the said two analyses are made may be brought to the health dcpait- 
ment laboratory by the applicant 

Upon the receipt of a satisfactory application, the health officer shall make at 
least four bacteriological analyses upon samples collected by the health officer of 
the applicant’s output wnthin a period of not less than two weeks and not more 
than three weeks of the date of the application The health officer shall award 
a higher giade immediately in case the said four analyses indicate the necessary 
quality 

In case the applicant’s existing low grade is due to a violation of an item of 
sanitation other than bacterial count, said application must be accompanied by 
a statement signed by the applicant to the effect that the violated item of sani- 
tation has been confoiined with Within one week of the receipt of such an 
application the health officer shall make a reinspection of the applicant’s estab- 
lishment and, in case the findings justify, shall award a regrade. 

At any time between regular announcements of milk grades the health officer 
may lower the grade of any milk producer or distributor if, as a result of inspec- 
tion or milk analyses, a lower grade shall be justified in accordance with the 
terms of this ordinance. 

Sec 10 Transferring or Dipping Milk. — No milk producer or distributor 
shall transfer milk or milk products from one container to another upon the 
stieet or m any vehicle or store, or in any place except a bottling or milk room 
especially used for that purpose, except as may be specially peimitted by the 
health officer in the case of milk being delivered in bulk. The salh of dip milk 
is hereby expressly prohibited 

It shall be unlawful for hotels, soda fountains, restaurants, and similar estab- 
lishments to sell or serve any whole milk or adjusted milk except in the original 
container in which it was received from the producer or distributor. 

Sec. 11 Milk Not to be Pasteurized Outside op County,— 

No milk or cream shall be sold in the city of that has been pasiour- 

ized outside the county of , except as may be authorized by the health 

officer. 

Bec. 12. Spitting. — No person shall spit, except into a receptacle provided 
for the purpose, m any part of any loom, vehicle, or other place used for the. 
sale, storage, handling, or transportation of milk 

Sec 13. Vehicles — All vehicles used for delivery of milk in the city of ^ 
shall be so constructed as to protect the milk from the sun and from contamina- 
tion. Such veliiclcs shall be kept clean while used in transporting milk or milk 
products. No substance capable of contaminating milk or milk products shall 
be transported with milk or milk products in such manner as to permit 
contamination. 

Sec, 14. Denaturing Misbranded Products — The health officer shall im- 
mediately denature with rennet or some harmless coloring matter any milk or 
milk product found misbranded with respect to grading or sold without a permit 

Sec. 15, Eepasteurization Prohibited. — No milk or milk products shall be 
pasteurized more than once, 

Sec ife. Future Dairies and Milk Plants. — All dairies and milk plants from 
which milk is supplied to the city of — , which are hereafter constructed, 
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sliall conform in their construction to the requirements of the health officer, 
which shall not be less than the grade “A” requirements of this ordinance 
Sisc 17 Proscribed Milk — Milk which does not conform with the follow- 
ing grades as dcsciibed in this ordinance shall not be sold m the city of 

(Any city winch wishes to prohibit the sale of any of the grades 

of milk described in this ordinance may use this section for that purpose ) 

Sec 18, Penalty. — Any peison, firm, associaiion, or corporation who shall 
violate any provision of this oi dinance shall be fined not more than one hundred 
dollars ($100), at the disci etion of the recorder 

Sec 19 Repeal and Date of Effect — All ordinances and parts of ordi- 
nances 111 conflict with this ordinance arc hereby repealed; and this ordinance shall 
be in full force and effect immediately upon its adoption and its publication, as 
provided by law 

Sec 20 Unconstitxjtionality Clause — Should any section, paragraph, 
sentence, clause, or phrase of this ordinance be declaied unconstitutional or 
invalid for any leason, the remainder of said ordinance shall not be affected 
thereby Each and every violation of the provisions of this ordinance shall 
constitute a separate offense 

APPENDIX B 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Determination of Mumcipal Milk Sanitation Rating for City of Huntsville, 
Ala., as of March, 1924 — Population, 10,000 

PRODUCTION ITEMS 


Item 

No 

Item of sanitation 

Per cent 
comply- 
ing 

Possible 

credit 

Earned 

credit 

1 

Cows, Tuberculin testing and physical exaimaation — » 

100 0 

75 

75 00 

2 

Dairy bams 

Lighting-- 

25 1 

5 

1 26 

3 

Air space----—-, — - - 

69 8 

5 

3 *1^9 

4ft 

Floor consti uc tion 

59 b 

5 

2 98 

4b 

i Floor rieanlmess - 

65 1 

5 

3 26 

5 

Walls and ceilings - 

44 3 

5 

2 21 

6 

Bainyard T - - 

49.7 

I 10 

i 4 97 

7 

Manure - 

61 5 

25 

12 88 

Sa 

Mills rooms- 

Floors-- — — 

44 7 

5 

2 23 

8b 

8c 

8d 

9 

Walls and celling — - 

25 1 

5 

1 20 

Lighting - - - 

! 61 3 

5 

2 56 

Screening - — 

i 48 6 

15 

7 29 

oieanliness and flies 

^ 71 8 

10 

7 18 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14a 

14b 

If) 

10 

17 : 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

Toilets* Location, construction, and operation 

87 6 

20 

17 SO 

Water supiilv Accessibility, adequacy, quality 

1 84 3 

20 

16 86 

Utensils ’ " ' 

( 'onstruetion— - 

44 3 

20 

8 86 

Cleaning - - 

60 f) 

20 

25 

12 12 

Rtonlization with steam - 

9 8 

2 45 

Steriliration with boiling water 

18 6 

H20) 

10 

3.70 

fit.nmge ^ 

66 7 
80 3 

6 57 

Handling - - 

5 

4.02 

Milkmg. 

Udders and teats - _ 

0 

20 

0 

Flanks - 

80 3 

5 

4 01 

Uends 

0 

20 

0 

Clothing - - 

72 7 

5 

3.64 

Milk stools - - 

3.5 

5 

.18 

Immediate removal of milk to milk house 

54 1 

6 

2 71 

23a 

23b 

24 

Cooling 

Cooling to 50® F or under-- - - - 

0 

25 

0 

Cooling to between 60® F and 00® F 

2 2 

K15) 

20 

.33 

Bottling and capping Method (full credit given if milk deliveied 
means)---- — - - — — 

2 2 

.44 

25 

ETnploye<*s Uee-lth eertTftc5»-ter$„,^ ^ -,n,,rr „ 

0 

25 

0 


Bacterial counts 

ftnimts iindfii 50^000 per C- 0 

73 2 

76 

54.90 


tn ^flOinfin por /» n „ 

20 8 

U‘26) 

HIO) 

5,20 

— 

Bacterial counts 200,000 to 1,000,000 per c c 

3.7 

87 


Total possible and total earned credits for production itema— 


500 

270 43 





I Fractional credits; not included m addition of column. 
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Determination of Municipal Milk Sanitation Rating for City of Huntsville, Ala., 
as of March, 1924— Population, 10,000— Continued 

PASTEUKIZATION ITEMS 
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Determination of Municipal Milk Sanitation Bating for City of Huntsville, Ala., 
as of April, 1926 — Population, 10,000 — Contmued 

PRODUCTION ITEMS-Continued 


Item 

No 

Item of sanitation 

Percent 

comply- 

ing 

Possible 

credit 

Earned 

credit 

8a 

Milk rooms 

Floors 

100 OO 

5 

5 00 

8b 

Walls and ceiling 

100 GO 

5 

5 00 
5 00 

8c 

, Lighting 

100 00 

5 

8d 

Screening 

loaoo 

15 

15 00 

9 

Cleanliness and flies 

100 00 

10 

1 10.00 

10 

Toilets Location, construction, and operation 

]00 OO 

20 

20 00 

11 

Water supply Accessibility, adequacy, -quality 

100 OO 

20 

I 20 00 

12 

Construction 

100 OO 

20 

20 00 

13 

Cleaning 

75 65 

20 

i 15 33 

14a 

Sterilization with steam 

75 24 

25 

18 81 

x4b 

Sterilization with boiling water 

24 76 

‘(20) 

' 4 95 

15 

Storage 

100 00 

10 

10 00 

16 

Handling 

100 00 

5 

5 00 

17 

Milking 

Udders and teats 

100 00 

20 

20 00 

18 

Flanks 

100 00 

5 

5 00 

19 

Hands. . . _ _ . . 

100 00 

20 

20 00 

20 

21 

Clothing 

100 00 

5 

6 00 

Milk stools 

91 75 

5 

4 59 

22 

Immediate removal of milk to milk house 

100 00 

5 

5 00 

23a 

Cooling, 

Cooling to 60® F or under^ 

68 00 

25 

17 00 

2Sb 

Cooling to between 50° F and 60° F 

32 00 

1 Ml5) 

4 80 

24 

Bottling and capping Method (mil credit given if milk delivered 
means) 

100 00 

20 

20 00 

25 

Employees Health certificates 

100 00 

25 

25 00 


Bacterial counts, 

Bacteual counts imder 50,000 pero c 

74 21 

75 

55 66 


Bacterial counts 60,000 to 200,000 per c c — 

18 78 

’ (25) 

4 20 

— 

Bacterial counts 200,000 to 1,000,000 perc c 

9 01 

* (10) 

SO 


Total possible and total earned credits for production items-. 


COO 

475 17 


PASTEURIZATION ITEMS 



Buddings and equipment at pasteurization plants 




1 

FIPOT’S -- - - - ■ 

50 37 

5 

2 52 

2; 

Walls and ceilings - 

60 37 

5 

2 62 

3 

Doors and windows. - 

60 37 

20 

10 07 

4a 

Lighting- — 

50.37 

5 

a 52 

4b 

Ventilation - 

60 37. 

6 

2 52 

5 

Protection from contamination and flies 

60 37 

10 

5 O'! 

6 

Toilet facilities — 

1 60 37 

20 

10 07 

7 

Water supply 

60 37 

20 

10 07 

S 

Wash loom 

i 50 37 

5 

2 52 

9 

Mdkpipfng , , _ . 

6Sl37 

10 

6 04 

10 

Construction of equipment 

1 60 37 

10 

5 04 

11 

Disposal of wastes 

^ 6037 

5 

2.52 


Methods used at pasteurization plants 




12c 

Cleaning of conUmers and apparatus — - 

50 37 

20 

30 07 

12b 

Sterilization of containers and apparatus 

50 37 

25 

12 50 

13 

Storage of containers 

50 37 

10 

5 04 

14 

Handling of containers and apparatus 

50 37 

10 

6 04 

15 

Storage of milk-bottio caps 

50 37 

5 

2 52 

16: 

Pasteurization process, design and operation 

50 37 

150 

75 56 

17 

CooUng - — 

40 32 

25 

10 08 

18 

Bottling * 

50 37 

10 

5 04 

19 i 

Overflow mdk discarded, - 

5a 37 

6 

2 52 

20 

Capping - 

SO 37 

10 

6 04 

21 

Dohvery within 36 hours, — 

50 37 

5 

2.52 

22 

Employees at pasteurization plants 

Health certificates - 

^.37 

25 

12.59 

24 

Cleanliness — 

SO 37 

5 

2 52 


Bacterial counts after pasteurization: 





Final bacterial counts under 60,000 - 

50 37 

75 

37 78 

— 

Final bacterial counts 50,000 to 100,000 — 

00 

H25) 

-00 


Total possible and total earned credits for pasteurization 





items 


500 

249 36 







1 Fractional credits, not included m addition of column. 
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Computahon of raimgs 
Production rat mg; --earned production credits -•'possible production 


credits (4 7r). 1 7) - (500) - - _ . 05 0 

Pabtcunzatiou rating, earned pasteuri/aiion credits possibb' pasteun- 
zat ion credits - (240 36) (500) 40, K7 

Combined rating; “ earned production and pastennzat ion credits 1,000 

(724.53)*~-(l,000)- 72.5 

HuNTfaviLun, Ala , Apnl^ 1030, 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Many School Water-Supplies Found Unsatisfactory. Anon . Puhlio 
Health Newn, New Jersey State Dcpartmevl of Health, vol. 11, No. 4, 
Mai-ch, 192G, pp 92-95. (Abstract by E ('. Sullivan.) 

More than half of 740 school watcr-supplicb recently examined by 
the bureau of chemistry of the State Department of Health of New 
Jersey showed evidence of coutaniination and were elassiflod m 
unsuitable for drinking purposes. This eonclusion is based u])on 
complete chemical and bacteriological examinations made, at the 
request of the State Department of Public Instruction, upon samples 
submitted by representatives of local boards of health or education. 
Wells, springs, and cisterns were included in the survey, embracing 
all types of water used in schools not receiving water from an a[)proveil 
public system. 

Report of Committee on Mosquito Control of Sanitary Engineci’ing 
Section of American Public Health Association, October 21, 1925 
Amenean Journal of Pubh'c Health, vol. 16, No 3, March 26, 1926, 
pp 258-262. (Abstra<‘t by J. A LcPihicc.) 

This report is a summary of antimosquito activities in the Uniti'd 
States for the year Control operations weie carried on very gi'ii- 
orally m 11 States, to a limited extent m 10 States, and no control 
work was done in 27 Stales. 

Til New th'ivoy the wot and humid weather shorti’iied tin* ukuuI 
larval development period by two or three days, and in the .Soutliern 
States the ram shortage caused marked increases in C)/(c,r production, 
owing to intensified sewage pollution of htreanis In New Jersey 
the expenditure for mosquito control was $325,000. The ditehing 
machine now developed for use on the Now Ji'rsey marshes weighs 12 
tons, has a ground pressure of only poumls per square inch, and 
“chows” up the sod and spreads it over an area 30 feet wide. Ex- 
periments indicate a cutting speed of 40 feet per minute and the coat 
per hnear foot of ditch (regulation straight-sided ditch adopted as 
the standard in that State) as somewhat less than one-half cent. 
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The Florida State Antimosquito Association had a bill passed in 
the legislature enablmg any county to organize a mosquito control 
district. 

In Mississippi, 40 towns did control work, and in Texas, 100 
communities, m addition to 68 towns on the Texas border, are 
engaged m Stegomyia control Alabama has been doing mosquito 
control for ten years; work is gomg on in 23 counties, and $33,000 
was spent last year. In addition to work m rural sections of Georgia, 
40 towns carried on campaigns against mosquitoes. 

In California, 17 mosquito abatement districts are actiye, m 
Virginia, 25 towns are doing mosquito control work, and in Rhode 
Island the State has aided several communities in financing mosquito 
control operations. In Illinois, m Chicago and Cook County, an 
intensive antimosquito campaign was inaugurated by the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute m which boy scouts made house-yard mspections. 
Mosquito production was found on 40 per cent of the premises 

The United States Department of Agriculture has started investiga- 
tions of the salt marsh mosquito problem of the Gulf Coast. The 
Cotton Belt and Missouri Pacific railways are working in cooperation 
with cities and towns along their lines, and an antimosquito demon- 
stration was recently conducted under the joint auspices of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway, Arkansas State Bankers Association, and the 
State Health Department of Arkansas. 

Anopheles control work in the United States was started by the 
United States Public Health Service m 1914 in 13 States, and Is now 
supervised by the State health departments, but the requests for 
advisory assistance from incorporated communities are coming in 
so rapidly that some State health departments can not keep up with 
the requests owing to insufficient personnel. 

Eeport of Committee on Transportation of Milk and Milk Prod- 
ucts. Russell S Smith, International Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors Fourteenth Annual Report, October 12, 14, 1925, 
pp. 135““150 (Abstiact by W. W. White ) 

Some of the conditions in handling milk causing economic losses 
which were brought to the attention of the President's Agricultural 
Committee by Secretary Hoover are outlmed. The changes in 
methods of transporting milk m recent years, with an explanation of 
the extent of these changes, arc thoroughly explained Insulated 
glass-enamel lined metal tanks in insulated cars are used for bulk 
shipments. Tanks are mounted on special cradles and anchored to 
the needle beam of the car. This means of transportation can be 
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used only where a railroad siding is available. The unit tank sys- 
tem was tried by railroads hauling milk to Now York City, but it 
failed because of msujSicient equipment to handle the weight. 

Motor truck tanks and trailers are a recent development, and up to 
January 1, 1925, about 230 metal tanks were in use To avoid 
overweight on roads in some States semitrailers or trailers are used. 

Refrigerator trucks are the latest means of hauling milk from 
receiving stations to the city plants. Condenser coils, compi'ossor 
and compressor-motor drive are located on top of the refrigerator 
body, 

A committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce studied 
the motor transportation situation and in their conclusions recom- 
mended cooperation among transportation agencies at points where 
further expansion would be possible Short hauls by organized 
motor transports will reduce yard congestion and release cars for Ime 
hauls Further development of technical equipment and public regu- 
lation of all common earners will be necessary to insure good service. 

The great improvement in transportation directs special attention 
to the efforts which are being made by some to reach perfection in 
the sanitary production, handling, and transportation of milk and 
milk products. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 17, 1926 

Summary of %nfoimahon received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended July 17 ^ 1926^ and corresponding week of 19^S (From the 
Weekly Health Index, J uly $1, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart-^ 


meat of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

July 17, 1920 week, nm 

Policies in force 64, 955, 791 60, 539, 2vS4 

Kuinber of death claims 12, 203 10, 511 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9. 8 9, I 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 17, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925, (From the Weekly Health Index, July 21, 1926, 
issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 




Week ended July 
17, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 


Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 9 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
July 17* 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

ate, week 
ended 
July 17, 
1926 » 

Total f66 cities'! 

5,966 

10 8 

10 9 

682 

741 

»55 



Akron _ _ - ^ 


27 



6 

3 

64 

Albany 4 ^ 

32 

14 0 

15 9 

2 

1 

42 

Atlanta 

72 

12 

10 

White 

37 



1 


Onlnrftd , . , . _ 

35 

a 

12 0 


11 



Baltimore* ^ ^ 

186 

13 3 

25 

31 

73 

White. _ 

136 

13 

46 

PolorAd . _ 

50 

<») 

16 6 


12 


195 

Birmingham _ , 

59 

14 5 

11 

12 

Wh'^tft 

22 

6 


Goloied 

37 

(») 

11 0 


5 



Boston 

166 

11 2 

23 

20 

65 

Bndgeport 

24 

1 

2 

17 

Buffalo - 

132 

12 7 

10 2 

IS 

16 

63 

Cambridge ^ ^ ^ . 

15 

6 4 

10 0 

0 

3 

0 

0am don. ..... ... , 

19 

7 6 

14 2 

1 

6 

17 

Canton . , . . _ _ .. 

28 

13 3* 

9,3 

2 

2 

44 

Chicago 4., n 

545 

9 3 

9 8 

44 

51 

39 

ninemnati.- 

124 

15 7 

8 4 

16 6 

16 

14 

100 

ClAyflland _ 

154 

8 4 

11 

21 

29 

Col limbus 

63 

IL 5 

12 7 

4 

11 

37 

Dallas. . 

52 

13 6 

15 6 

10 

10 

Wbito 

45 

8 


Colored 

7 

(») 

8 0 


2 



Dayton 

27 

10 3 

4 

4 

$3 

Dftnver 

59 

10 8 

14.8 i 

3 

14 


Dos MnirtfLS ^ . - 

27 

9 6 

11.8 

2 

o! 

33 

Detroit, „ ^ ^ 

236 

9 5 

9 2 

37 

36 i 

60 

Dllblth ---n- - - r r r ^ n 

11 

5 1 

9.4 

0 

4 < 

0 

V.1 Paso 

23 

11 0 

11.9 

6 

5 


FHa 

19 

3 

1 

57 

FahRivor* , . . ..^ 


8 0 

10 9 

4 

6 

58 

Flint, 

26 

9 9 

8 4 

7 i 

1 

116 


• 20 
17 

3 

6 6 

8 6 

2 i 

0 


WhitA 

1 



Colored 

O 

7 0 


1 



Ovand Rapids _ . 

21 

12 9 

2 

6 

29 

Houston - 

60 

9 

6 


WhitP 

34 



, 5 



Colored 

26 



4 



Indianapolis - 

69 

8 4 

12 2 

4 

0 

29 

WhJta 

61 

3 


25 

Colored* - * 

s 



1 


66 

Jersey City, 

60 

8 2 

7 4 

7 

5 

50 

Kansas City, Kans - — „ 

26 

11.6 

12 1 

3 

4 

62 

White 

21 

3 


63 

Colored - 

5 

9 0 


0 


0 

Kansas City, Mo_ _ _ 

65 

196 

11 8 

6 

15 


LOfS A.ngHlos - 

12 

25 

33 

Louisville - 

86 

14 4 

11.2 

12 

8 

103 

W>iit-« - 

68 

9 

89 

noiored , - 

18 

0 


3 


188 

Lowell 

18 


4 

4 

74 

Lynn,, - - 

18 

9 0 

7,1 

0 

2 

0 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

» Deaths under 1 year per 1,OCO births. Cities left blank are not in the registiation area for births 
9 Data for (j 3 cities 

4 Deaths forweek ended Friday, July 16, 1926 

8 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population. Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Forth Worth 
14, Houston 26, Kansas City, Kans ^4, Louisville 17, Mempjhiis 38, Nashville 80, New Orleans Norfolk 
38* Richmond 32, and Washington, D 0 , 25. 

102280^—26 1 






Deaths from all causes in certain large diies of the United StntcH during the wrrk 
ended July 17, 1926, infant mortakty, annual death rate, and wmpnrisnn with 
corresponding weeh of 1925 * {From the Weekly Health Index, July 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Coiw/net’Cf)—'*Coutjtiuc‘d 


City 


Mempliis - 

White.. 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville * - 

White 

Colored- 

New Bedford — 

New Haven-—.-— 

New Orleans 

White 

Colorod 

New York - 

Bronjc borough 

Biooklyn borot^h — - 
Manhattan borough . 
Queens borough — , 
Eichisnond borough- - 

Newark, N, J 

Norfolk-— — . 

White — 

Colored 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City - — 

Omaha — 

Paterson — 

Phil^lphia 

Pittsburgh- — . 

Portland, Dreg— 

Providence — - 

Bichmond. - 

White- 

Colored 

Eochesteip — 

St, Xtoms. — — . 

St Paul-—— 

Salt Lake City 

San Antonio 

San Picgo 

San Framisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

SomerviUo.— 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse-— 

Tacoma-— 

Toledo 

Trenton —--..- 

Wa^ngton, P. C. — 

Colored" -- 1 — mil - 1 
Waterbury.^. - — — 

Wilmington, Pel 

Worces^ 

Yankers-- 

Youngstown 


Week ended My 
17, 1920 


Total 

deaths 


7fi 

34 

41 

104 

8 f » 

66 

48 

17 

36 

143 

S& 

m 

i,m 

147 

884 

48iB 

123 

m 

79 

m 

Ifl 

19 

51 

31 

46 


Ponth 

rate 


127 

$8 

56 

47 

24 

23 

U 

190 

68 

28 

66 

20 

m 

18 

60 

9 


45 

$5 

63 

42 

108 

60 

48 


22 1 


(») 

10 6 
10 2 
24 7 


0 


10 0 
17,8 


Annual 
d<‘ul h 
rate pot 

1,000 oot . 
, lespontP 

ing week, 
' 1926 


17 0 


Peallo^ niKler 1 
>oar 


0 
10. S 
8 6 
8.0 
12.9 
8.4 
18 2 
9.0 
10 6 


0 

10 2 


10,9 
12.4 
11 7 
10 4 


10 4 
13 0 


0 , 

10 4 
* 125 

12.2 

11 0 
14 2 

9.6 
11.9 
XO 1 


4.7 
13 9 
8.0 
12.8 
12.3 
9.4 
10 3 
10.7 


0 


11.8 
7 8 
67 
12,3 


10 I 
10 9 
23 7 


7,3 

17.1 


104 

8.4 

8.5 
14 0 
$.3 
12.4 

II 


ia 7 


16.6 

9.2 

3.0,1 

13.8 


9 6 
13.1 


10.2 

II 8 

9.3 
11.1 
HO 
21 1 
11 1 

7.3 


6.8 

11.0 

8.8 

7.4 

13.5 

10.6 
14 6 
10 9 


68 
10 4 
7.3 
7.8 


Week 
ended 
lulv 17, 
1920 


7 

3 

4 
19 

7 

6 

4 

1 

6 

2 

13 

9 

4 
127 
IX 
42 
54 
15 

5 

10 
0 
3 
3 
0 
3 

6 
6 


florrc - 

sptmiiing 

week , 

UL >.6 


Infant 
nnirl.flitv 
[rate, w<»ek 
end(‘d 
.liilv 17 , 
1920 


161 

30 

43 

76 

n 

0 

10 

7 


8H 

89 


304 

27 


51 

S0 

43 

50 

58 

118 

48 

112 

89 

149 

69 


03 

87 
05 
73 
20 

m 

88 

48 


44 


3i90 

24 

87 

50 

0 

47 

14 

63 

70 

19 

50 

164 

43 

HI 

46 

22 

76 


* Peaths fot week ended Friday, July 16, 1926 

6 In the ejti«s for which deaths arc shown by edtor, the colored population in 1920 eonstiteted the foJIow- 
ing percentages ^ the total population. Atlanta 31, Baltimore 36, Bimlngham 39, Pallas 16, Fwt Worsth 
Kar^ C%, Kane.44, Louisville 17, Memphis 88, Hashvilto 30, Hew Orletm® 26, Nor* 
folk 38, Eichmond 32, and Washington, P C.,25 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heatlh departmenty Staie^or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prehnunary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

I>iphtheria 

Influenza 

IL/ethargic encephalitis 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis^ 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 

Whooping cough 


ARIZONA 

Diphtheria 

Mumps 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Hookwoim disease, 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 


Oases 

- 1 
_ 2 
. 10 
. 8 
- 1 
. 75 
- 81 

- 15 

- 30 

- 12 
- 2 

- 7 

- 9 
. 2 
, 169 

- 112 
- 1 
, 72 


3 

1 

3 

1 


2 

2 

17 

112 

20 

34 

2 

17 

8 

2 

1 

19 

28 

50 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— 

Alameda County 

Los Angeles 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles - 

Mumi^ 

Poliomyelitis— 

Los Angeles 

Orange County - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis — 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

COLORAhO 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

M^sles 

Pneumonia 

Seal let fever,.* 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Vincent’s angina 

Whooping cough 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox.* 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery (bacillaiy) 

German measles 

Pneumonia (broncho; 

Pneumonia (lobar)-* 

Scailet fever. 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Typhoid fever - — 

Whooping cough 


( 1621 ) 


Cases 

- 1 
- 1 

- 43 

- 102 

- 4 

- 2 

- 152 

- 50 

- 1 
- 1 

- 59 

- 10 

- 136 

- 15 

- 48 


6 

12 

1 

8 

2 

4 

31 

4 

8 

31 

18 

9 

1 

48 

7 

12 

21 

36 

% 

45 
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DEIAWAKB 

Cases 


Chicken pox., 1 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Seal let fever 3 

Tuherculosis,, 4 

Typhoid fever 1 

"VVhoopmg cough 6 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pov., 2 

Diphtheria • 8 

Measles 14 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough IG 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pov 2 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza 2 

Malaria,--. 2 

Measles, 7 

Htunps 6 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough - 43 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox-— — , 1 

Con^iunctivitis (acute) - 1 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 5 

Dysentery 18 

Influenza 15 

Malaria - 56 

Measles - 12 

Mumps 4 

Paratyphoid fever 5 

Pcllagia — 11 

Pneumonia 10 

Poliomyelitis-, 2 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 8 

Tetimus - 1 

Tuberouloeis - 9 

Typhoid fever - 74 

Whooping cough — 21 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox — 4 

Measles 5 

Scarlet -fever - 9 

Smallpox 6 

Tub^ulosis - 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping eongh^ 2 


ILnNOIS 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Jackson County — 1 

Chicken pox Dfl 

Diphtheiia — 02 

Influenza - - 06 

Letliuigic encephalitis— Lawrence County 1 

Measles - - 349 

Mumps 22 

Pneumonia 152 

Poliomvchtib— Rock Island County-- 1 

Scailet fever - 103 

Smallpox 

, Champaign County — - 11 

Scattering--, 0 

Tuberculosis 270 

Typhoid fever — 32 

Whooping cough 242 

INDUNA 

Chicken pox — - 18 

Diphtheiia 24 

Influenza - — 7 

Measles 69 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 24 

Tuberculosis - - 60 

Typhoid fever — 19 

Whooping cough 98 

IOWA 

Chicken pox I 

Diphlhena - — 9 

German measles — - 6 

Measles,---,-., 14 

Scarlet fe\er 16 

Smallpox - 16 

Tuberculosis,, 82 

Typhoid fever— 5 

Whooping cough 19 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtlieria 13 

Influenza 5 

Measles 37 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox 8 

Tubeiculosis 46 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough — 7S"^ 

I^OUISIANA 

Anthrax 1 

Diphtheria—. — 2 

Influenza 72 

Leprosy — 1 

Malaria - — 20 

Pellagra——,— — — 6 

Pneumonia,—— 10 

Scarlet fevar 8 

Smallpox— 3 

Tuberculosis,,-.-,—,,— 26 

Typhoid fover—,,,,— 48 
Whoopiag cough- I7 
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MAINE 


Chicken pox 

Piphthem 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough. 


MARYLAND * 

Chicken pox 

Piphthena 

Dysentery 

Influenza * 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Tetanus 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent's angina 

Whooping cough 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox. 1 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria - 

German measles— 

Influenza 

lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria--- 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat - 

Tetanus - 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 

Typhoid fever 

Vi^oopmg cough 


MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis - 

Typhoid fever — 

Whooping cough 


MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox-- - 

Diphtheria— * — . 

Influenza- — — — . 

1 Week ended Pnday, 


Cases 
„ 10 

- 3 

„ 43 
„ 5 

- 3 
7 

- 4 
.. 8 

- 14 


16 

8 

9 

2 

2 

54 

26 

1 

4 

19 

1 

2 

2 

77 

15 

1 

83 


1 

79 

7 

43 

19 

5 

2 

2 

139 

58 

17 

2 

13 

5 

95 

3 

3 

105 

38 

9 

123 


70 

113 

44 

143 

9 

46 

14 

178 

16 

27 

4 


MiNNESOTA—contlnued 

Cases 


Measles 92 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 102 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 51 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 14 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 3 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Typhoid fever 59 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis... 3 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 33 

Measles 31 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus — 2 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 28 

Typhoid fever.. 17 

Whooping cough 40 

MONTANA 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 15 

Mumps — — 2 

Scarlet fever — 16 

Smallpox — 5 

Tuberculosis — — 10 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox — 5 

Diphtheria — 3 

Measles 3 

Mumps — 5 

Pneumoma — 4 

Scarlet fever 12 

Septic sore throat — - 1 

Smallpox - - 4 

Tuberculosis - — 17 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whoopmg cough - iO 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax - 2 

Chicken pox 50 

Diphtheria.— - - 44 

Dysentery — 1 

Influenza.—— — - 5 

Malaria - — - — — i 

Measles 97 

Paratjrphoid fever..— — - 1 

Pneumoma — — 25 

Poliomyelitis — 1 

Scarlet fever 59 

Typhoid fever - — 7 

Whoopmg cough 102 
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NEW MEXICO 

Cases 

Ohickeu pox 1 

CoQjimeUviUs 3 

Biplitheua - - - 4 

Measles 1 

Mumps, 1 

Tu bt'i’culosis - - 528 

'Typlioid fever 13 

Whooping cough.., - 13 

NEW yoEK 

QSxdusive of New York City) 

Chicken pox 94 

Diphtheria - 57 

German measles — 35 

Influen/a 1 

Lethal gic encephalitis 5 

Malaria 3 

Measles,, 564 

Mumps - - 40 1 

Ophthalmia neonatomm 1 

Pneumonia 63 

Foliomyelilis 12 

Scai let fevei - 62 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 13 

Tetanus 1 

Typhoid fever 8 

Vincent’s angina. 16 

Whooping cough 228 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis..,, 2 

Chicken pot 13 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles 10 

Malaria 1 

Measles 110 

Poliomyelitis 8 

Scarlet fever W 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smsdtpox 13 

Typhoid fever 64 

Whooping cough..,, 328 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Ottawa County 1 
Chicken 4 

Diphtheria-,. 5 

Inhuanza - 23 

Malaria--* 73 

Measles 10 

Mumps..-.-,,,—...,,,..,, 1 

Pellagra — 34 

Pneumonia— 6 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox— — 3 

Typhoid fever.,,.,,......—, 104 

Whooping cough, — — . 62 

OREOOW 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—,,—...,.^. — l 

Chicken pox;,—— ............. 14 

Diphtheria— — 18 

> Deaths 


OREGOH—eontiiuiod 

Cases 


Influenza V3 

Malaria - 1 

Measles - 23 

Mumps - — - 12 

Ihieumoma — - - *4 

PohornypUils. — 1 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox - 14 

Tuberculosis ®2 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 34 

EENNSYLVANrA 

Actinomycosis— Philadelphia - 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Homestead 1 

Pittsburgh 1 

Scranton 1 

Chicken pox 171 

Diphtheria — 120 

German measles. 17 

liethargic encephalitis— Pittsburgh 1 

Measles... 826 

Mumps 21 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Hampton Township » 1 

Philadelphia 1 

Pneumonia 46 

Babies— Scranton..,.,., — 1 

Scarlet fever 220 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 

Heidelhurg Township » — 1 

Philadelphia 3 

Trachoma— Erie 1 

Tuberculosis — — 124 

Typhoid fover— 27 

Whooping cough — — 476 

BHOP® ISLAND 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— providence 1 

Chicken pox — 3 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles,,,,.,, 6 

l4stharglc dnccphalitls— Providence 1 

Measles 18 

Ophthalmia neonatonam 1 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet foyer... — 5 

Tuberculosis — 13 

Typhoid fever, 2 

Whooping cough 8 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ghickenpox-- — 2 

Dipbtheiia li 

Measles 4 

; Mumps..,, — . 3 

Scarlet fever. 18 

SmfiUpox— — 3 

Typhoid fever,. 3 

Whooping cough- , — — 10 

mmmmm 

Ohjoken 8 

I^ipht*h0ria»i— tpKfW—*’'*....)— — m—.H nwaiiM.. 4* *1 

Dysentery. 8 
» County not specified^ 
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July 30, 1920 


TENNESSEE— continued 


Cases 

Influenza 8 

Malaria 63 

Measles 15 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Pellagra 12 

Pneumonia 7 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid fever 40 

'Whoopmg cough 56 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox - 10 

Diphtheria 11 

Dysentery 6 

Influenza 5 

Measles 7 

Mumps 10 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 6 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpo'*;--. 10 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 32 

Typhus fever 3 

Whooping cough 57 

UTAH 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria.. 3 

Measles 2 

Mumps 5 

Smallpox.. 1 

Whoopmg cough 48 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 19 

Mumps 2 

Scarlet fever 1 

Whooping cough 34 

WASHINOTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Kitsap County 1 

Spokane - 1 

Spokane County X 

Chicken pox 26 

Diphtheria 28 

German measles 5 

Impetigo contagiosa - 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles-, — 29 


WASHINGTON— continued 


Cases 

Miunps 29 

Pneumoma 1 

Poliomyelitis I 

Scarlet fever : 22 

Smallpox - - 19 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever - 6 

Whoopmg cough 27 

WEST VIR6U«A 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza. 1 

Measles 69 

Scarlet fever— 17 

Smallpox, 13 

Tuberculosis - 22 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whoopmg cough 75 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ... — 1 

Chicken pox 12 

* Diphtheria 10 

German measles 2 

Influenza 2 

Measles. - 87 

Mumps 11 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis - 16 

Typhoid fever - — 1 

Whooping oough 90 

Scattering 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox - - 23 

Diphtliena 12 

German measles — — 16 

Influenza 5 

Measles - — 496 

Mumps 9 

Pneumoma - — 6 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 48 

Smallpox - 5 

Tuberculosis — — - 23 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough — 168 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox- - 2 

Measles — 1 

Mumps. - 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 

Park County - 1 

Snendan County 1 

Scarlet fever - 1 

Typhoid fever. — 2 

Whoopmg cough-.*- * - 3 
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Eeparts for Week Ended July 17, 1920 


BISTRICT Of C01-UM»IA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles.. 31 

Pneumonia - 6 

Poliomyelitis - - 1 

Scarlet teyer 7 

Tuberculosis - - 6 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough... 23 


KOMU DAKOTA 


Diphtheria 

Gel man measles. 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough. 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Oase3 

a 

.. I 
H 

.« 8 
.. 9 

21 

.. 2 

1 

.. I 
.. 13 


The following summary of monthly State reports is 
which lepoits aie received during the current week 


published weekly and covers only those States from 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theiia 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laua 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gia 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

JztTw;* iBSfi 










- 

ArkaDSab 

1 

0 

64 

248 

145 

93 

0 

38 

6 

68 

District of Columbia 

1 

38 

1 


519 

2 

0 

71 

4 

2 

lUmoiS-.-. 

8 

307 

S34 

6 

4, 813 

1 

6 

947 

305 

95 

Xiouisiana 

0 

30 

75 

79 

' 21 

39 

1 

30 

50 

103 

Maryland.... 

3 

68 

20 

1 

878 

2 

1 

254 

2 

40 

Minhfgan 


434 

4 

0 

3,957 


3 

1, 189 

30 

38 

Minnesota 

4 

245 i 

7 


2,489 


0 

851 

23 

19 

Mississippi 

1 

34 

456 

8,082 

1, 143 

1,372 

6 

21 

36 

204 

Missouri 

6 

250 

19 

3 

1.846 

0 

0 

410 

32 

45 

New Jf^sey 

H 

819 

10 

1 1 

2,965 


2 

792 

3 

37 

N^w Mexico 

1 

17 

0 

1 

29 

3 

2 

13 

0 

16 

Now York ... 

7 

618 

279 

23 

10, 110 


12 

1, 815 

29 

85 

North Caiolma 

2 

74 



1,520 


7 

82 

127 

87 

Ohio 

7 

336 

82 

1 

4,042 

0 

4 

1,078 

162 

57 

Oklahoma * 

2 

19 

IQ7 

166 

201 

74 

4 

61 

20 

109 

Rhode Island 

1 

18 

S 


274 


0 

20 

0 

2 

South Caiolina 

0 

I2C 

463 

1,225 

119 

512 

13 

84 

79 

335 

West Virginia 

0 

33 

21 


1,876 

1 

1 

92 

30 

23 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended July 10, 1926, 37 States reported 
964 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended July 11, 1926, the 
same States reported 883 oases of this disease. Ninety-nine cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of mote than 29,000,000, reported 549 cases of diphtheria for 
l^be week ended July 10, 1926. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported M5 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
dities was 628 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
esperience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles — Thirty-four States reported 5,336 cases of measles for 
the week ended July 10, 1926, and 1,967 cases of this disease for the 
week ended July 11, 1925 Ninety-nine cities reported 1,757 cases 
of measles for the week this year, and 1,0’S8 cases last year. 

t,' ' f , 
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Poliomyelitis — The health officers of 37 States reported, 37 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended July 10, 1926. The same States 
reported 90 cases for the week ended July 11, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-seven States— this year, 1,803 cases; last year, 1,103 cases; 
99 cities — this year, 682 cases; last year, 477 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 367 cases. 

SmaUpox . — For the week ended July 10, 1926, 37 States reported 
310 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 305 cases. Ninety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926,42 cases; 1925, 90 cases; estimated expectancy, 
56 cases One death from smallpox was reported by these cities 
for the week this year — at Omaha, Nebr. 

Typhoid fever — Six hundred and twenty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for tide week ended July 10, 1926, by 36 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 1,016 
cases of this disease. Nmety-nine cities reported 76 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 186 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 131 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia.— ^Deaths from mfiuenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of more 
than 28,350,000, as follows; 1926, 388 deaths; 1925, 328. 

City reports for week ended July 10 ^ 19M 

The “estixnatetJ oxpeotfmcy’* given for daphthena, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever IS the result of an attempt to ascertain fiTom previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur duimg a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past rune years It is m most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during BOiiepid«nic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures ore smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual treoad For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to oompute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pnen- 

mouia, 

dcatbs 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NSW ENGLAND 

Maine* 

Portland 

76,333 : 

22, 546 
83,097 

10,008 

24,089 

779,f)20 ‘ 

1 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

0 


0 

0 i 


1 

0 

1 

Morf Afif Ar 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 

Vermont 

Barre 

0 

0 

6 

0 ' 


6 

9 

0 

Burlington 

0 


0 

9 


11 

0 

0 

Mamchueetts 

Boston 

12 


19 

0 

0 

48 

29 

8 

‘Ritwwr 

128,903 

142,065 

1 i 


1 

* 9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Springfield- - - — 

0 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Worcester i 

190,767 

5 : 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 
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1 

Chick- • 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

InfluentA 

Mea- 
sles, ■ 
cast's 
re- 
ported 

Mumps, 

CUSl'S 

uv 

poiled 

I»nen- 

monia, 

<i('aths 

10- 

p(«to<l 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

Julyi, 

11)25, 

estimated 

Cases, 

CwStl- 

muted 

eAIK'Ct- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Cases 

re- 

poi t<ul 

Deaths 

te- 

poi tod 

NEW PNGlAND—COn 










Bliode Island 

Pawtucket 

69, 760 
267, 918 

. 

160, 197 
178, 927 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Providence, 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2 

1 

Connecticut 

Brid^epoi t.., 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Hartford 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

Now Haven - 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York 

BuCfalo - - 

538, 016 
6,873,366 
316, 786 
182,003 

128, 642 

18 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

New York 

101 

196 

148 

22 

1 

107 

36 

88 

Rochester 

1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

Syracuse 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

114 

3 

3 

New Jersey. 

flowdftn _ . ^ _ 

2 

2 


0 

D 

5 

0 

2 

Newark---..——-— 

452, 613 1 
132,020 

1,979,364 
631, 563 
112,707 

23 1 

11 

8 

1 

0 

36 

5' 

5 

TroTiton^-.-^^ __ _ 

1 f 

3 


1 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Pennsylvania 

34 

46 

1 

72 i 


2 1 

66 

3 

28 


14 

14 

5 


0 

74 

1 

12 


2 

2 1 

0 


0 

10 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio 

Cio^^jnnatf- , 

409,333 

3 

6 

9 

0 

1 

69 

7 

5 

Clovelfind 

936,485 
279,836 
287, 380 

42 

17 

39 

0 

2 

8 

0 

13 

Columbus. 

9 

2 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

3 

Toledo 

25 

6 

2 

0 

0 

09 

0 

1 

Indiana’ 

Fort Way 

97,846 

358,819 

80,091 

71,071 

2,995,239 

81,564 

63,923 

1,245,824 

130,316 

153,098 

50,891 

1 

2 j 

1 

0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

Indianapolis. ... 

7 

4 I 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

South Bend 

0 

0 { 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

Te**r« HftMtft- 

1 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Illinois' 

Chicago. 

71 

73 

37 

2 

0 

255 

11 

31 

PiWirifi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

Spnngtfield - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Michigan 

I'liai r/siti 


31 

3 







Flint 

4 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

8 

Ora«d . _ _ 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

27 

0 

3 

Wisconsin 

Kenosha 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 


46,;J«5 
6(H), 192 
07,707 
39,071 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

, 

Milwaukee 

42 

n 

8 

1 

1 

124 

12 

r> 

Riicino 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

2 

Bupei lor ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

U 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 

Duluth,, n-.-r-- 

HO, 502 
42,5,435 
246,001 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Mluueapohs ,r 

18 

8 

10 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

9 

St Paul 

10 

7 

0 

0 

82 

1 

e 

Iowa 

TS€tviKrtr\fvrt 

52,469 
76,411 
36, 771 

1 

0 

1 

0 


2 

0 


SloiiK City 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Waterloo. 

4 

0 

0 

0 


19 

6 


Missouri' 

ICjiTisftJ! City .. 

367, 481 
78,342 
821, 543 

26,403 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

St Joseph. .. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

St TjOIIts 

0 

21 

19 

0 

0 

42 

0 


North Dakota 

Fargo 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Cranrf Forlrs 

14, 8U 

16,036 


0 







South Dakota 

A herdeATi 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

1 


Sioux Falls 

30.127 


0 








1 No estimate mado. 
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Population 



■WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 

contmuevl 

Nebraska 

Lincoln %— 

Omalia — 

Kansas 

Topeka 

Wichita 



Diphthena 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 
re- 
ported I 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

CuirataerlancL 

Frederick 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond--^ 

Boftnokc-. 

Wast Virginia 

Charleston.,, 

Huntington..,. 

Wheeling—. 

North Carolma 

Raleigh 

Wilmington,..— 
Winston-Salem— 
South Carolma. 

Charleston. 

Columbia 

Greenville. 

Georgia 

Atlanta—. 

Brunswick-,..... 

Savannah.. 

Florida 

Miami 

St Petersburg 

Tampa - 


BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

Cbvington 

Louisville 

Tennessee 

Mmnphis... 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

Mobile, 

Montgomery 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City., 
Texas 

Dallas-- 

Galveston. 

Houston — . 

San Antonio 


» No estimate made. 
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Oiiy reports for week ended July 10, 1926 — Continued 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, Rtato, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

exiMjct- 


Casos 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 


re- 

ported 


ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

ic- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


MOUNTAIN 


ancy 


Montana 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque,. 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Utah 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada 

Ecno 

PACIFIC 


17,971 
29, 883 
12,037 
12, 668 

23,042 


2S0, 911 
43, 787 

21,000 

38,669 


130,948 

12,665 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 



0 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


X 

0 


2 

1 


0 1 

0 1 

9 0 

0 0 


Washington 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland, 

California 

Los Angeles..* 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 


108,897 

104,455 

282,383 

(0 

72,260 
657, 630 


3 
14 

4 

2 

28 

0 

13 


4 
1 
2 

5 

34 

2 

12 


4 

10 

4 

8 

36 

0 

13 



0 0 21 


3 1 20 

0 0 2 

0 0 64 


3 

0 

0 

1 

16 

2 

7 


1 

3 

9 

1 

4 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

1 Typhoid fevOT 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Oases, 1 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

r 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

SIS, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

ro- 

poited 

! Deaths 
re- , 
ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

potted 

Death* 
all ^ 
causes 

NEW KNClitND 

Maine, 












Portland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

New Hamiwhiro, 











Concord 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchester, . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Vermont* 












Barre,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Builmgton 

1 J 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

5 

M«ssachusctt,s 




0| 








Boston.,. 

22 

41 

0 

0 

0 

15 1 

2 

0 

0 

37 

183 

Fall River 

1 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

30 

Sprmgflold 

Worcester 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 i 
0 1 

0 

0 j 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

32 

41 

Rhode Island 











Pawtucket 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Providence 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

43 

48 

Connecticut* 











Bridgeport 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Hartford 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

7 

30 

New Haven--, 
1 No estimate mm 

1 

le. 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 I 

01 

li 

0 

0 

5 

45 
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0^ty reports /<»• weds ended July 10, 19ZS — Continued 


Bivisioo, State, 
and city 

Scarlet few , 

Smallpox 

Puber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing, 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esli- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases» 

esti- 

mated 

expedi- 

ency 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANHC 












New York 












Buffalo 

n i 

7 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

1 

0 

1 

10 

130 

New York 

fiS 

173 

0 

1 

0 

198 

20 

11 

3 

60 

1,15 

Rochester 

5 i 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

63 

Syracuse 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

1 

0 

31 

37 

New Jersey 












Camden 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Newark 

9 

K 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

25 

91 

Trmton 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

34 

Pennsylvania 












Philadelphia.. 

34 ! 

35 

0 

0 

0 

34 

6 

1 

2 

72 

455 

Pittsbu»’gh 

12 

13 

0 ; 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

fiS 

112 

Reading. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

21 

EASt NORTH 












central 












Ohio 












Cmcianati 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

12 

147 

Cleveland 

n 

3f> ; 

2 

1 

0 

20 

2 

0 

0 . 

71 i 

177 

Columbus 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 ’ 

9 

86 

Toledo 


8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

54 

61 

Indiana 












Fort Wayne... 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

83 

Indianapolis... 

3 

2 

2 

5 

0 

4 

1 

t) 

0 

24 

92 

South Bend... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

Teire Haute... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Hhnois 












Chicago 

40 

77 

2 

0 

0 

48 

4 

1 

0 


624 

Pe<»*ia 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 : 

18 

Springfield-.... 

1 

0 

1 

D 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

20 

Michigan 












"DetTc^t 

S3 


4 




4 





Flint 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

4 

24 

Grand Rapids. 

S 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

29 

WisconSin 












Kenosha 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

D 

0 

f) 

0 

8 

4 

Madison 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

4 

11 

Milwaukee — 

18 1 

10: 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

I 

40 

102 

Baciuie 

2 

0 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Superior,..**... 

1 

0 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












MmnesotH’ 












Duluth .... 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

S' 

0 

t 

0 

5 

23 

Mianeaiiolis... 

13 

41 

4 

0 

0 

fi 

1 

2 

2 

4 

94 

St Paul 

8 

u 

2 

1 

o» 

7 

1 

0 

0 

24 

68 

Iowa 












Davenport . * . . 

0 

1 


0 



0 

0 


0 


RioiffX City 

1 

4 

0 

5 



0 

0 


1 


’WjiirfJM'lnfi 

0 

■0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Missouri 












Kansas City... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

n 

10. 

I 

0 

0 

9 

89 

St, Joseph 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ' 

0 

0 

1 

0 

28 

St liOUlS 

0 

20 

1 

2 

0 

8' 

4 

1 

0 

34 

2X8 

North Dakota 












Fargo 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

rjrftsifi T?f>rlrsi 

0 


1 




0 





VJllClftLU, 

South Dakota 












A hpjrdftPTi 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


10 


Siouic Falls.... 

0 


1 


, ... .. 


0 





Nebraska 












Lincoln 

0 

} 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

13 

Omaha 

1 

12 

3 

e 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

48 

Kansas 












Topeka 

0 

8 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

11 

m 

Wichita 

3 

0 

u 

0 

e 

1 

1 

6 

0 

9 

82 


1 Palmffluary tabeicalosis oaly 
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City reports f Of w^eik ended July 10, 19$6 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 








Tuber- 




ing ^ 

Deaths, 

I>ivision, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



3ulosis, 

Oases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

cough, ■ 


and city 

csti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

cases 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

ro- 

re- 



expect- 

ported < 

Qxpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported ( 

3xpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 









ancy 





SOtrUH AtLAKTiC 












Delaware 











30 

Wilmington-— 

Maryland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 












184 

Baltimore 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

3 

1 

69 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Fredeiick 

Dist of Columbia 

0 


0 




0 














27 

136 

Washington- — 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

0 

0 

Virginia 









0 

0 

13 

26 

11 

Lynchburg 

TSTni fnllr 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Kichmond 

n 

a 

0 

! 0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

72 

Roanoke. 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

West Virginia 








0 



22 

Chaileston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Huntington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Wheeling 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

13 

North Oaiolina 










10 

21 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Wilmington.— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17 

17 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

21 

South Carolina 











19 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Golumbm 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Georgia* 







3 

30 


3 



2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

2 

1 


Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 


Florida 












Miami 


0 


0 

0 

1 


4 

0 

6 

32 

St Petersburg- 

'Tampa _ _ 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


11 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

35 

EAST SOUTH 











CENTRAL 












Kentucky 











20 

Covington 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Xximsviilo 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

3 

3 

1 

6 

110 

Tennesw 











81 

Memphis 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

3 

0 

11 

Nashville, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

2 

14 

73 

Alabama 











82 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

23 

Mobilft . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Montgomery, . 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

6 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith- 
Little Rock— 
Louisiana* 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 









New Orleans— 
Shreveport 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

21 

Oklalioma 











22 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

a 

0 

2 

Texas 











77 

Dallas 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

0 

11 

Qalvestftn 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Houston . _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

58 

San Antonio— 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

66 

JiOUNTAIN 












Montana* 








* 




Billins^.— — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

GreatKalls— 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Helena-,, p— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

•» 'Missoula— 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 
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City reports for v>eek ended J uly 10, 19S8 — Continued 


Scarlet fever Sm^lpox Typhoid fever 

' — Tuber- ^ng 

Division, State, Cases, Cases, Cases, cough, deaths, 

and city esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths “ ^ esti- Cases Deaths cases 
mated re- mated re- re- , mated re- le- re- 

ejspect- ported expect^ ported ported expect- ported .ported ported 

aucy aucy aucy 


MOUNTAIN— con 
Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado; 

Denver... 

Puebjo-. 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque- 

Arizona 

Phoepix-. 

Utah 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada 

Reno 


Washington 

Seattle 5 

Spokane 2 

Tacoma.. 1 

Oregon 

Portland,., 3 

California 

LosAngdl®--- 10 

Sacramento l 

San Francisco. 7 


0 2 
0 0 
0 0 



Ceiehrospm^ Lethargic VMimrs. Pohomy^ifas <mfan% 
meningitis encephalitis paralysis) 



SSNGLANP 

Massachusetts 

Boston... 

FaU River, 

Springfield 

Connecticut 

New Haven.— .. 


New York 

ISCfiW York 1... 

Bochester 

New Jersey 

Newark 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia— 

EAST NOETH CENTEAh 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus — — 

Toledo,.-,,,. — — , 

IBinois 

Chicago — . 

yyjBSi; NosTH cEJifmi. 


M^sauri 
St. Louis 


Topeka. 

t Typhus fevej, 1 case at New York City, 
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C^ly reports for week ended July 10, 19S0 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

moiungitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

IV'llagra 

J^ohornyelil is (infan- 
tile paiulvshO 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

('asos 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 , 

Deaths 

('uses, 
e»st 1- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

(’ases 

Deatlis 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





j 





Distrust of Columbu 

Wabhington, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

_ . .. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

South Oarohrid 

Charleston * - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida • 

St Petersburg - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Tennossee 

Memphis, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Nashville—-,- — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

a 

0 

Alabama 

M OTitgom Ary , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 

Lttrin 'RfjA'lr . _ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport - 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

t 

Texas 

Dallas, — — — — ' 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

IToustnn., . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio.- - -.r,r«.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

XTtah 

Salt Lake C>itY--r-- - -n. ,,, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FACIFIC 










Washington* 

Sentflo - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spokane— * 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tacoma.-— 

X , 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

Ptirtland„ ___ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California 

Los Angeles - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Ban Francisco - — — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 












* Donguo, 1 eetm at OharMon, S. 0. 


Tbo following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended July 10, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended July 11, 1925. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of tho 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1926 and 
nearly 30,600,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ June 6 to July 10, 1926 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared with rales for the corresponding petiod of 1926 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week eaded— 



June 

13, 

1925 

June 

12 

1926 

June 

20, 

1925 

Juno 

19, 

1926 

June 

27, 

1925 

JunS 

26, 

1926 

July 

4, 

1925 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

11, 

1925 

July 

10, 

1926 

103 cities 

116 

MSG 

114 

M13 

113 

2 131 

3 92 

<122 

93 

8 99 

New England 

91 

09 

93 

78 

122 

59 

113 

64 

60 

67 

Middle Atlantic 

i 155 

155 

166 

1 124 

163 

152 

95 

163 

126 

120 

East North Contial 

89 

146 

86 

131 

7S 

161 

81 

117 

83 

8 93 

West North Oential 

141 

2 231 

129 

2 167 

111 

2 195 

127 

1 M25 

90 

?93 

South Atlantic 

64 

60 

48 

68 

69 

45 

38 

83 

62 

8 66 

East South Central 

11 

26 

6 

16 

32 

10 i 

6 

«22 

21 

6 

West South Central 

CO 

47 

70 

43 

44 

43 

57 

47 

35 

43 

Mount un 

176 

127 

185 

146 

102 

318 1 

176 

155 

102 

118 

Pacific 

157 

159 1 

108 

102 

102 

132 I 

8 138 

129 

119 

181 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103ciUcb 

558 

2 928 1 

416 

2 734 

292 

2 617 

3 225 

! 

^435 

186 

<31) 

New England 

8G0 

()59 1 

611 

494 

393 

425 

338 

.319 

273 

240 

Middle Atlantic ' 

724 

707 1 

642 

585 

J80 

476 

257 

313 

248 

211 

East North Ceiitial 

779 

1,018 1 

547 

943 

377 

828 

300 

634 

210 

6 536 

West North Conti iL, 

131 

22,038 

Si 

‘’1,260 

58 

2 035 

30 

7 604 

34 

7 417 

South Atlantic 

280 

1, 103 

330 

825 

203 

701 

248 

436 

200 

8 294 

East South Central 

194 

1, 3% 

105 

695 

121 

612 

89 

9 430 

110 

285 

West South Central 

33 

125 

18 

77 

4 

95 

4 

52 

0 

47 

Mountain 

92 

919 

7t 

701 

92 

792 

37 

437 

55 

264 

Pacific 

83 

593 

80 

582 

50 

485 ! 

3 35 

4Ci 

39 

337 


SCAlii/ET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

170 

2 261 

159 

2 233 

113 

*212 

3 95 

< 170 

87 

«122 

New England 

173 

255 

137 

203 

103 

236 

108 


141 

158 

Middle Atlantic 

155 

195 

Hi 

221 

99 

210 

79 

188 

81 

129 

East North Ccntial 

108 

S33 

202 

340 

146 

253 

114 

187 1 

91 

«125 

West North Central 

315 

8621 

317 

MSO 

179 

*354 

103 

*270 

139 

7 206 

South 4(lantic 

‘ 68 

160 

58 

131 

42 

162 

56 

66 

42 

8 04 

East South Central 

147 

78 

147 

47 

84 

: 47 

68 

»66 

116 

62 

West South Central 

44 

: 80 

35 

69 

53 

i 30 

44 

60 

9 

1 34 

Mountain. 

2t.H 

i 118 

139 

127 

203 

118 

102 

91 

148 

55 

Pacific 

155 

237 

110 

216 

102 

159 

»67 

151 

50 

121 


SMALLPOX CASE R\TES 


103 cities 

36 

*16 

35 

2 11 

24 

2 16 

*14 

<11 

16 

«8 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Middle AlKntio 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

East North Ceiitnl 

40 

12 

42 

10 

19 

14 

13 

10 

11 

«9 

West North Cential 

60 

*28 

68 

*32 

36 

*44 

16 

726 

20 

728 

South Atlantic 

21 

38 

29 

SO 

13 

20 

10 

1 11 

23 

69 

East South Central 

273 1 

52 

ISi 

10 

121 

88 

58 

! *39 

74 

0 

West South Central 

4 

34 

18 

26 

0 

17 

4 

22 

4 

4 

Mountain 

28 

40 

18 

27 

28 

IS 

28 

65 

IS 

9 

Pacific 

141 

54 

146 

24 

163 

32 

*85 

19 

97 

24 


1 The figures given m this table are rales pei 100,000 population, annual basis— and not the number of 
cases reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1926 and 1926, respectively. 

* Grand Folks, N Dak , not included 

« Spokane, Wash , not included _ , , 

* Grand Porks, N Dak , Sioux Falls, S Dak., and Covington, Ky., not included 

* Detroit, Mich , Grand Forks, N. Dak , Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Frederick, Md , not included. 

» Detroit, Mich , not included 

? Grand Forks, N Dak , and Sioux Falls, S Dak., not included. 

* Frederick, Md., not included 

» Covington, Ky , not included, 
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Summary of weekly reports from ciim^ June 6 to July 10^ Annual rates per 

lOOfiOO popvlation-^Compared w%th rates for the coire(i>pomhng period of — 
Continued 

TYPHOID FKVBH CASE RATEB 


Wwk ('udod— 



Juno 

Inno 

lunc 

Jun*' 

Juno 

lunc 

July 

July 

,fulv 

July 


13. 

U, 

ilO, 

19, 

27, 

2f), 

1, 

J, 

11. 

10, 


193? 

1920 

1925 

1920 

10 JO 

1020 

102", 

1921) 

19i,j 

1920 

103 Cities 

27 

n2 

21 

2 11 

25 

2 12 

j •J.iO 

4 37 

33 

614 

N6^v England 

2t 

17 

10 

10 

17 i 

0 

22 

32 


31 

Middle Atlantic 

17 

0 

14 

1) 

35 

10 

J“) 

11 

17 f 

7 

East NoUh Confial 

9 

4 

0 : 

4 

8 

4 

10 

5 

Id 

fl4 

West Noitli Oeutial 

24 ! 

Ui 

12 

8 10 

10 

34 

20 

7 10 

12 

3 10 

South Aflaniie 

01 

20 

40 

2S 

07 

30 

05 

% 

50 

8 43 

Eas^t South Ceutial - 

DO 

57 

7t 

21 

84 

30 

JSl 

0 127 

if.3 

52 

tteH South Central 

110 

r >2 

12i 

30 

128 

30 

233 

i'v 

15M 

30 

Mountain 

40 

9 

37 

0 

0 

0 

9 

27 

28 

0 

P.iicUie 

14 

13 

0 

8 

10 

1(> 

3 21 

22 

J/ 

13 


IN FLU FNZA DE Vfi I R WES 


96 cities 

7 

10 

6 

7 

0 

6 

4 

10 a 

2 

114 


Nev?" England 

5 

32 

2 

9 

7 

0 

2 

5 

0 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

4 

9 

c 

6 

2 

7 

2 

j 

East North Central 

6 

10 

7 

3 

6 

3 

5 

r, 

2 


West Noith Ccnlial 

8 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

0 

IS g 

0 

no 

South Atlantic 

4 

0 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

H 

0 

80 

Ea5t South Ccntial 

16 

30 

32 

36 

16 

5 

11 

80 

10 

16 

West South Ceutinl 

19 

19 

30 

24 

30 

24 

10 

34 

10 

5 

Mountain 

9 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Pacido---. 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cilios 

99 

96 

78 

87 

05 

74 

66 

10 76 

69 

*i«7 

Now England 

313 

102 

60 


58 

69 

If 

92 

4a 

A4 

Middle Atlantic 

J30 

109 

93 

11^1 

76 

83 

H 

90 



East North Oeutral 

79 

87 



46 

01 

42 

61 

65 


West North Ooiiti al - . . - , 

67 

68 

32 


51 

44 

40 

n 38 

38 


South Atlantic 

335 


76 

111 

90 

94 

71 

88 

65 


South OcutraL 


126 

95 

90 

HO 

326 

89 

» 121 

84 


We&l .South Central 

82 

94 

87 

■Bl 

73 

70 

58 

57 

58 


Hountam 

102 

82 



55 

109 

65 

4ti 

74 



44 

67 

m 

n 

47 i 

43 

73 

43 

66 



* Oratid Forks, N, Dak , not tncludoa. 

4 Bpokai^ Wash , not included 

1 Sioux Falla, S. Dak , mfi Covington, ICy , not indnded. 

i IXitrolL M eh., Gnwid ForUa, N. Dak , Sioux Falla, S. Dak., and Fiedenck, Md , not Indudad, 
< Detroit, Mioh., not indudc<3 

7 Giand Forks, N. Dak., and Sioux FaUs, S. Dok., not included. 

® Frodeuck, M.d„ not included. 

« Covington, Ky , not Included, 

Sioux Fallfi, B, Dak , and Oo’fdngton, Ky , not Included 
;; Detroit. Mich., Sioux Falla, B uak„ and Froderick, Md., not included, 
n Sioux Ms, B, Dak , not included 


Wumler of nties induded %n summary of weekly reporUt and aggregate population 
of eiljfes in each group, approximated as of July 1, and imo, respedivdy 


Group rxf cities 

Number 
of cities 

Ntssnbor 
of cities 

Aggiegate population of 

cities repoitmg cases 



oasea 

oeaUis 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

Total 

108 . 

96 

29 , 944,996 


29 , 261,668 

2 S,« 4,!!01 

New Engltt-nd , , 

32 

10 

16 

14 

21 

7 i 

12 

10 

16 

11 

21 

7 

2 , 170,124 

10 , 346.970 

7 , 481,656 

2 , 594,962 

2 , 716,070 

993,103 

1 , 184,067 

Rflil 019 


2 , 176,124 

10 , 346,970 

7 , 481,658 

2 , 461,380 

2 , 716,070 

1 i\il^ i AO) 

2 , 208,124 

10 , 476,970 

7 , 665,486 

2 , 499,036 

2 , 776,070 

3 ^ 004.^63 

X 4(^,695 

672,773 

1 * 469,144 

Middle Atlantic- 

10 , 476,970 

7 , 666,436 

2 , 634,662 

0 tvtn. 

East North C<nptr«l - - r , 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Gentral 



S' 

9 

6 

0 

4 

1 1 U 9 

1 , 078^198 
588,012 
; 1 , 434^246 

Mountain - 


6 

UUO} VX4f 

1 , 888,142 




JL) VQ% uew 











FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Beport for weeTc ended June S6, 1926 — The following report for the 
week ended June 26, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the League of Nations^ Secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva* 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Mantinie towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

S 

Vi 

C3 

U 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Iraq 







French Indo-China 







Basra 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Saigon and Cholon . 

3 

1 

15 

n 

2 

0 

British India 







Haiphong 

0 

0 

42 

42 

0 

0 

Calcutta 


0 


41 1 

11 

8 

Chilli 







Bombay 


0 


0 

U 

13 

Aniov 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Madras 


0 


0 

1 ; 

0 

Honekona . 

0 

o'" 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Kangoon 


n 


12 

2 

2 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

Negapatam 


0 


23 

0 

0 

Japan 







Straits Sottlcments. 





1 




0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

2 

0 

Singapore 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kwantung 







Dutch East Indies 







Port Arthur 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Surabaya 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 








Siam 














Bangkok 

1 

1 

5C 

26 

3 

2 









Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

British India — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticonn, Vizagapatam. 

Ceylon — Colombo 

Federated Malay States. — Port Swettenham. 

Straits Settlements — Penang 

Dutch East Indies — Batavxa, Samarang, Chenbon, Belawan Dli, Palembang, 
Sabang, Makassar, Mcnado, -Banjermasm, Balik-Papan, Tarakan, Pontianak, 
Padang 

Sarawak. — Kuching 

British North Borneo — Sandakan, 

Portuguese Timor, — Diily. 

Philippine Islands, — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French IndO’-China. — Turane. 

Formosa — Keelung. 

Kwantung — Dairen. 

Japan — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hakodate, 
Simonoseki, 

Korea. — Chemulpo, Fusan 

Manchuria. — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin, 

U, S, S. R.— Vladivostok. 


( 1637 ) 
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AIJSTBALASIA AN3> OCEANIA 

Australia — Ac'Olaiclc, Mclbotirnc, Sydney, Brisbane, Bnekliamjjlon, Towns* 
villo, Pori Darwin, Broome, Frematiile, Cainarvon, Thursday Isiand 
New Ounira ~~~ Poll Moresby 

Netv Zealand —AmUand, WelliUf^ion, ChiisUdimeh, iu\ci(‘arftil!, DuikhIih- 

New Caledonia —Noumea. 

jp'gi,— Suva 

ifawu it — Hon ol ul u, 

AimiOA 

Egypt —Alexandria, Port Raid, Sueas. 

Anglo-Egypiian Budan — Pori Sudan. 

Er dr ea, — Massaua. 

French Somaliland — Jibuti 
Bniish Somahland — Bei liera 
Ilokan Somahland — Magadiseio. 

Kenya — Mombasa 
Zanzibar.— Zixmihai 
Tm ganyika.— Dar-cs-Ralaam . 

8eyehclle,i.—Yicionii 

Pofiugum East Afnca — Moisambiciue, Beira, Louren^jo MarquoiS. 

Union oj South Africa — Durban, East London, Port Ellaaboth, Capo Town. 

Eoports had not been received m time for disfcnbution from: 

British India. — Karacbi. 

Maiiniius — Port Louis. 

Madagascar — Tamatavc, Majunga. 

CANADA 

Conmunicahh diseases-^Promnee of Ontario — May S0~June S6, 
19^6 (compa/ratim ), — During the four week period ended June 26, 
1926, comnuuiicablo diseases were reported in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

Mt\y30-bme 
26, 1626 

May 31 “Juno 
27, 1626 

■ ... 

Disea*?e 

May 30-Tune 
[ 26, 1026 

Mnyni-bmo 
27, 1025 


, Deaths 

Cases 

; Deaths 


Cnsos 

Deaihs 

(laws 

Deaths 

Cerobrospitaal nien- 
iMitis 






2,076 

37 

12 

300 

' 2 

5 

1 

5 

2 



Mnnipi-- 

[ 

O))ancrokl 



1 


1*11011111011111 

160 


120 


454 


457 

1 

’Poliomyelitis 

2 


Sipbtbem — 

1«8 

13 

142 

12 

Scarlet 

873 

8 


X 

Ge^rmati xaeaslfis 

483 

23 

SlTldllpOX 

f, 

It 

1 

Gonorrlioa 

65 


382 


Syphilis. 



lnHupiiiia 


20 

10 

7 

Turjcronlo^*? * .. 


W\ 

165 = 
46 

B5 

Lethargic encepha- 
litis.! 



Typhoid fever 

3 



4 

4 

Whoopiiag6iMgh..-„ 

m> 

6 

m 

7 

) 







SmcMpos ^. — The greatest number of cases of smallpox was reported 
at Bangs ton, viz, 7. At North Bay ajad at Peterboro 6 cases each 
were reported; in Bichmond township, 4 cases. 
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July SO, 1028 


CHINA 

ShcingThdi — Oholera^ — July 20 f 1926, — Thirty-five cases of cholera 
with 8 deaths, were reported from Shanghai, China, July 20, 1926. 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — June 16-30, 1926 — During 15 days ended 
June 30, 1926, one case of plague was reported at Guayaquil. 

Plague-injected rats — During the period under report 10,037 
rats wei*e reported taken and 13 rats found plague infected. 

GREECE 

Plague — Patras — June 5-12, 1926, — ^Under date of June 12, 1926, 
two cases of plague were reported as having occurred at Patras, 
Gieeee, June 5 and 12, 1926, respectively. The occurrence was in 
different quarters of the city 

IRELAND (IRISH FREE STATE) 

Tyjdius fever — Kerry County — June 27-July 3, 1926 — During the 
week ended July 3, 1926, a case of typhus fever was reported at 
Dingle, Keny County, Irish Free State. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Oommuni cable diseases — May, 1926 — During the month of May, 
1926, comniuiucablo diseases were reported m the Canal Zone, and 
at Colon and Panama as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Infected m 
other lo- 
calities 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chicken poK-.- - 

1 


1 


3 




5 


i> 1 phthona - 





8 


1 


9 


Dysentei y - - - 


i 

1 


1 

2 

6 

X 

8 

4 

Hookworm - 



3 


22 

1 

57 


82 

1 

Malfl.no- 

17 

i 

1 




29 

i 

47 

2 


2 


1 


4 




7 


. _ - 

Ttfftrungitis. ^ __ 





1 

1 



X 

1 

Mumps - - - 







3 


3 


Pneumonii - 


i 


2 


11 


3 

17 


Polioni\ tilt IS 

1 

1 







1 

1 

Tuberculosis i.. 




6 


14 


3 


23 

Whooping cough. 





1 




i 














1 Only deaths rcpoitcd. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The ropmis ronlTjieil iii tlie tables mu&l not he n-5 eainplete oi firinl sr regards 

cithei Iho lists of caiintncs includea oi tne figuics for tho pnituiilar tnuniiu's foj whidi icport.', m*o given. 

Roporfs Reed^rd Diirhiji Wook Eiidod July SO, 1026 ‘ 

CUOU-'.ttV 


Plneo 

I ‘.he 

( 'uses 

iicai ivi 

China* 

t^lmngliLU 

Rcnniteil luly 20.. 

80 

H 



Bombay 

Mav30 .Tunc 5 . . 

j 

1 

Calcutta 

Juno U~l*h__...J 

40 

41 

Plnlippiw Tshnds 

Uoniblou I*! o\ 1 nco- 

Doc 11-31...— — : 

42 

43 

Sum 

Bangkok 

hUy 30- lime 5 

no 

00 





Hetumlls 


Mnv Vm CiW, 

di' dlut, 




TLA <31113 


Biitish Ra^t Afiica* 

JCisuuiu— 

Mil 5 , 10-2^! 


1 

Uganda--.- 

Mai, 1-81 

1 

31 

Ccjloh* 

Colombo 

China 

Foochow 

May 2U-Ju«o 5-— 

.Tune n~12 , 

1 

Ecuador 

Guayatiml . 

Tune 10-30—— 

1 


Orcecc* 

Patias- ----- 

June 5-12 

2 


India - 


Bombay-- 

May ao-Juno L— 

4 

4 

KaiachL 

June t. 4-1 ft 

1 

1 

Mndras PiRsldcncy .. 

May 23-29 

20 

9 

Iraa 

Bftghd^d 

Java. 

Batavia - 

Madagascar: 

Tananarive Province--— 

May 30-Juue 12— 

30 

23 

May 29-JunQ 4— 

10 

10 

T'sinn.’nnnve Town ..^,. ... 

Api/tfi-8a 

2 

2 

Othci localities— 

Api.1-30 

05 

69 


Sovernl cases, not opidemle. 

■Rats tnhen: 10,0157; foutul tu- 
foctud, ta. 

In (hftorent nuiutcrs of city. 

May 23-20, 1920 Oufcc.s, 0,094j 
deaths, 4^71 i 


Province, 

Apr. 15-30, 1020* Cases, 30; 
deaths, 27. 

Bubonic* Oases, 2S, deaths, 22. 
Pnnuraonlc eases, 21, tleaths* 
21, sopticonuc, cases 10, deaths, 
16 


SMALLPOX 


Algiers, 

BoUda, 

Ita l*m — - 

Brazil: 

liio de Janeiro 

British IJast Aftiea 

Tanganyika 

Uganda - 

Ryitiah South Africa- 

Ntwtherri Hhodesia 

Canada 

Manitoba— 

WmniiJeg 

China 

Ohunglang 

Hongkong 

Manchuua— 

Antung 

Changchun 

Xai-yuan 

BCungehuling 

Penhaiha,*-!.-.-*.. 
Teshlhohiao.^-*.,- 



June 11-20 
May 1-31-- 
June 0-12.- 


AIay2-22. 
Mar 1-31- 


May lS-24, 
July 11-17- 


May 29-.Tiine 6.- 
May23-June5— 


June 13-19 

.---do — — , 

.—-do 

do-* 

.——do- 

.-..*-do 


May ^June isl- 

Junc 13-19 , 

t do : 


Natives, 

Present. 

On South Manchuria Railway, 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo. 

Bo 

May 23-29, 1920: Caisos, 0,994 
deaths, 1,305 


'1 inodtoal olfieors of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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July 30, 1936 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


Reports Receiyeil During Week Ended July 30, 1926— Continued 


SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

May 30- June 5 

May 23-June 5 — 

! 1 
10 

8 

14 


i 

Basia 

S 

Japan 

Taiwan Island 

Java 

Sui abaya. 

Mfl.y 

1 

1 

5 

Mevico 

Sin Liiib Potosi 

jTi1y4-in 

Siam 

Bangkok 

M,j,y 30-June 5 

do 

4 

3 

Union of South Africa 
Transvaal— 

Johannesburg- — 





TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers 

Egypt 

Port Said 

Ireland (lush Free State) 
Kerry County— 

Dmglo 

Palestine 

Jalla district - 


Juno 11-20. 
June 4-10- 


Juno 27’-July 3 

June 15-28 


1 

1 

1 

5 


Reports received from June 26 to July 23, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


1 

Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Apr 18-May 1, 1926 Cases, 30; 
deaths, 24 

Mai 7-Apr 10, 1926 Case®, 13| 
deaths, 13. 

Apr 25-May 22, 1926' Oases* 
10,542, deaths 6,440 

French Settlements m India.-,. 




India 




Calcutta 

A pi 4-May 29 

May 16-June 5 

Mav 9- June 5 , 

478 

2 

23 

52 

22 

2 

! 1 

1 

1,063 

418 

1 

16 

48 

21 

2 

1 

1 

626 

MoflrflS-- , , .. ^ 

Rangoon 

Indo*-Chma. 

Saigon 

Mav 2-15--^ 

Do , . , . , „ 

May 22-June 5_— 

Philippme Islands 

Manila 

Mgy 18-S4. . 

Provmces— 

Alhay . _ 

Apr lR-94 

Mipdoro-- ^ ^ 

Feb 21-27 

Siam 

Bangkok . _ 

May 2-20 




PLAGUE 


Azores, 

St Michaels— 

Arrifes 

May 0-1 . *5 

1 



Li vramento - -- -- — - 

May 15-29—,—. 

Apr 18-May 29— 

2 

1 


Chma 

Atnoy ...... 


30 

Quite prevalent 

Deaths not reported 
prevalent, 

Rats taken, 20,877; found in- 

Do - - 

May 30— June 12... 

19 

Nanking , 

May 9-June 5.— . 


Ecuador 

nnayaqiiil ^ ^ ^ 

May 16-June 15 

5 i 





fected, IS, 


I From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other somces 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 23, 1926 — Continued 
PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egvpt _ - 




Jan 1-June 10, 1926 Cases, 66. 

“ (Dity— 

Sues! 

May 21-June 3 

May 2S-Tun6 8 

June 2 

4 

8 

Province— 

Beni-Suef. 

8 

2 


Gbarbiob 

1 

1 


Greece 

Athens 

Apr 1-30 _ _ 

7 

2 

1 Including Piraeus 

Do 

Do 

Ma3r t-31 

9 

2 

Patras 

May 27 

2 

1 

Zante 

A fay 17 

1 



India 




Apr 25— May 22, 1026 Cases, 
38,880, deaths, 30,129 

Bombay 


9 

0 

Karachi 

May 23'-Juno 12._. 
Apr 25-May 22... 

10 

0 

Madras Presidency 

40 

41 

5 


Rangoon 

7 


Indo-Ohina 

Saigon 

May 23- June 5 

Apr 18-May 16.. _ 

3 

j 


Iraq 

Baghdad—.. 

107 

61 

3 

47 

3 


Japan 

Yokohama 


Java 

Batavia - 

Apr 24-May 28.., 
Api 11-24 

47 


Chenbon.. 

3 


Madagascar 



Apr 1-16,1926 Cases, 42, deaths, 

39 

Septicemic 

Pneiimonip and septicemic 
Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic. 
Feb l-]Mar 3l, 1926 Oases, 81, 
deaths, C2 

May, 1928 Oases, 23, deaths, 10 

Present 

Do 

Moramanga Provmco 

^pr 1-1S 

2 

2 

Tananarive Province— 
Tananarive Town 

do 

3 

3 

34 

Other localities 

do - 

37 

Nigeria — 


Peru 




Departments— 

Aucash 

May 1-31 



Cajaniarca 

do 



lea 

„ do 

1 


Libertad 

"'.^.do 

4 


Pacasmayo, cases, 2, Trajillo 
district, cases, 2 

Luna City, 1 ease, country es- 
tates, 1 

Jan PLFob 25, 1926 Ciise^» 
Nov 1-30, 192i> Oases, 3, d^t®^ 
2 

Lima. 

do..-..-..-.--. 

18 

30 

Russia 


Senegal 




Siam 

Bangkok 

May 23-29 

1 

1 

StraiN Settlements 

Singapore _ 

A/f iTy 9-R 

1 



Tunisia 

Kairouan 

June 9 --- 

3 


0 cases 30 miles south of Kairouan. 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province. 

May 16-22—— 

6 

3 

Orange Free State— 
Hoopstad Distiict— 
Protestpan . 

May 9-22 

3 

3 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers 

Brazil, 

Manaos 

Para 

RiO de Janeiro. 

' Santos 

Oatjada,.* 

Alberta - 

Manitoba 

’ Winnipeg. 
, Be — 


May 2l-June 10 

10 


Apr 1-30 . 


5 

May 1 e-June 19 

20 

21 

lUay 2-June 5 

102 

m 

Mar 1-7 


1 

May30-June 12... 

3 ' 


May 30-June 26 

24 i 


June 6-12 


1 

July 4-10 

3 ! 



May 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, d6. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 23, 1926— Continued 

SM AL LPOX — Continuotl 




Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada— Continued 




Ontaiio 




Kingston 

May 23-Tunc 26 

5 


Kitchenei 

Api" 20 -May 29 

3 

1 

North Rny. 

Alav 2-2i . 

s 


Oiillia 

Api 2G-May29.__ 

7 


Parkcnhivni 

__!-do ! — _ 

10 


Toronto _ . . _ _ 

do 

7 


Waterloo _ 

do 

6 


Saskatchewan 




Chile 




Antofagasta 

Junp! fi-1 2-- 

1 


China 




Amoy 

T\ fay 1-29. _ 


S 

Do 

30-June l2-__ 

3 


Antung. _ 

May 16-Jnne 13___ 

4 


Chungking- 

MaS 2-Junel2 



Foochow 

ATnyfI-29 



Horiiikons __ 


11 

7 

Alanchuna— 



An-Shan 

May 16-Juno 12.. . 

5 


Changchun 

Alav IG-JUno 5 

5 


Dairen 

Apr 26-May 9 

31 

6 

Fushun 

do 

3 


Harbm 

May 14-June 12... 

16 


Kai-yuan--. 

May 16-June 12... 

2 


Difto-yfl.Tig - 

.'do 

3 


Mukden! 

— ...do— — — 

2 


Penhsihu 

-do 

2 


Supingkat 

do. 

1 




V- 


Wfi-feng-tion ... 

IIIImo’IIIIIIIIIII- 

3 


Nanking.. 7. 

Mo.y K 



Shanghai 

May 2-29.. 

9 

24 

Swatow 

May 9~Juno 5 



Wanshem.. ... .....j 

May 1 — 



Chosen ! 




Fusan.. 1 

Mny 1-21 j 

1 


Seishun. I 


2 

1 

Egypt 

AIe\andua 

May IS-June 10— j 

12 

2 

Efithnnia 




Fiance 




St Etienne 

JiinA9-lS- . _ _ 

2 


Fienm Settlements m India... 

Mar 7-Apr 10—.; 

127 , 

! 

Great Britain 




England— 




Bradford 

May 23-29.- 

1 


N ewcastle-on-Tyne 

June 6-12. 

1 


N ottmgham. 

May 2-Jtin6 6 

7 


Sheflield. j 

June i3^i9 

1 


India 




Bombay 

Mhy 2-29 

114 

63 

CnlenHa- - 

Apr 4-22 

165 

160 ■ 

Do 

mV 23-29 

6 

2 

Karachi 

May 16-June 12 

36 

14 

Mil liras. 

d“o 

6 

3 

Rangoon 

May S-JiiTiiO 

7 

3 

Indo-Chinu. 




Saigon _ . - _ 

, May9-15 

1 


Iraq 

Baghdad- . 

. May 9-29 

3 


Basra 

. Apr 18-May 22— 

20 

13 

Italy 



Jamaica-. .. . 




Japan 

jECOhe 

. Ma^ 30- June 5—, 

1 


Nagoya., , , ...... 

. May 16-22 


1 

Tiwwan IMftnd - , , . 

. May 11-20 

. “ 24 


Yokolmma ... 

May2-S.. ,. , 

2 






Batavia ... 

. May 15-21 

1 


East Java and Madoera-... 

. Apr ll-May 16... 

20 

2 

Malang-.-.. 

. Apr 4-10 

6 

1 

Batvia,, 





Bemaite 


May 30-Jiine 20, 1920 Cases, 36 


Maj 30~June 19,11526 Cases, 16 


present 

Bo 


South Manchuria Railway. 

1)0 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Piiesent 

Cases Foreign Deaths, popu- 
lation of mtorn'itional conces- 
sion, foreign and native 
Sporadic 

Present among troops 


May 1-31, l§36' Cases, i 
Mai 1-31,1920 Cases, 6$. 


Apr 25-May 22, 1926 Cas^ 
27,99i, deaths, 7,170 


Mar 28- Apr 17, 1926 Cases, 10 
May 30-June 26, 1026 Gases, 99. 
•(Reported as aiastrun > 


, Province 
Interior 

Apr, 1-30, 1926 Oases, 3 



July 30, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 23, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

t 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico 

A guascalientes 

June 13-26 


5 



June 8-14 - 


2 




Oo 

June 29”July 5 


1 


Mexif’o City 

May 16-J une 5 

Jan t-JuTiA 3U_ 

3 


Including municipalities m I^cd- 
eral Distiict 

Present 100 miles from Chi- 

San Antonio do Arenales 



San Luis Potosi 

Juno 13--26 


7 

huahua. 

Tampico 

June 1-10- 


2 

Torreon 

Alay 1-June 30 


17 


Nigeria 



Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 270, 

Poland--., - - 




deaths, 12 ' 

Mai 2S-May, 1926 Cases, 12; 
dcatlis, 1 

Portugal 

Lisbon.. - 

Apr 26-June 19. 

10 

3 

Opoito - 

May 23-June 5—,.- 

4 


• 

Russia 



Jan 1-31, 192C Cases, 402. 

Siam 

Bangkok 

May 2-29 

15 

11 

Straits Settlements 

Sxngapoie 

Apr 25-May 1 

1 


Tunibia 



Apr 1-A4ay 10, 1920 Cases, 6 

Outbreaks. 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province— 

IdiirywA riistnfit- ,_ 

May 23-29 



Transvaal— 

Johannesburg 

May 9-16--- 

1 


On vessels 




Three cases, 1 death, at Aden, 





Arabia, stated to have been 
imported by sea 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers 

May 21-Juno 10—, 

Mav 23-20 

5 

1 

Chile 

Antofagasta 

3 


Valparaiso 

Apr 29-Alaj 5 - 


1 

China 

Ichang - 



1 

Wanshien 




Chosen 

Feb. 1-28 

228 

18 

Cliemulpo- - - ------ 

May 1-31,--,----- 

28 

1 

Maud CInsli Free State; 

Cobh (Queenstown) 

Cork- 

May 30-June 6.. - 
Juno 5 

1 


1 


Italy 



Japan - 




Lithuania 




Mexico. 

Mexico City- 

May 16-Junc 6, 

Juufl 13-10 , 

26 


Do 

0 


aan Lids Pftt, osi ^ 

•Tune 13-2fi. 



Morocco — — - - 




Pidestine — 




Peru. 

Areauipa 

i 

1 


2 

Pftlj^nd . . , 



Rutnania^^ .. 




Russia ■r~--,-T - 




Tunisia,., 






Eeporlod May 1, 1020 Occur- 
ring nnimig troop**, 

Fipsont among trooiw, May 1, 
1920 Locality in ^^hungklng 
consulai (Ustrict 


# 


Mar. 2^Apr, 17, 1026' Cases, Z 
Mar 2«-Apr. 10, 1026' Cases, 16, 
Mar. 1-31, 1926; Cases, 38; deaths, 
6 . 


InchKling municipalitias iu Fed- 
eral District. 

Do 

Present, city and country. 

Mar, 1-31, 1926 Cases, 140 
March, 1026 Cases, 0 Exclu- 
sive of Bedouin tribes and the 
British military forces 


Mar 28-May 16, 1026 Cases, 78ii 
deaths, 60 

Mar 1-31, 1926* Cases, 41, 

Jan, 1-31, 1026 Cases, 2,066. 

Apr. 1-May 10, 1026; Cases, 64. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Gontiimed 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 23, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Pi-cmarks 

Union of South Ahica 




Apnl, 1926 Cases, 85, deaths, 14 
(colorea), Euiopean, 2 cases. 
Total, 87 cases, 14 deaths 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 73, deaths, 
11 Native 

Outbieaics 

Sporadic 

Am 1-30, 1926 Cases, 4 Na- 

Cape PiOYince 




Tin 

May 9~15 



Giahamslown 

do 

1 


TSTftf-a] 



Orrtngfi Frp.f! State 




ti\e 

Api 1-30, 1926 Cases, 7 Na- 
ti\e 

Apr 1-30, 3926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
3 Nati\8 

Transvaal 




Yugoslavia 

Zagifth _ 

May 15-21- 

1 






YELLOW FEVER 


"Rra?.!! 

Repoited Tune 26 _ 

May 9-29 



Present in interioi of Bahia, Pira- 
pora, and Alinas 

Pa.hifv , , ,, T .. - i 

4 ' 

1 ^ ' 
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FOOD POISONING PROM A STREPTOCOCCUS IN CHEESE 


ByB A Linden, W R TDRNEii,andCHARLEsTHOM, Microbiological Laboratory, Bureau of Cbemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture ^ 

Two outbreaks of food poisoning attributed to cheese liaye been 
reported within the year March, 1925-Feburary, 1926. One out- 
break involving nine persons at Biddeford, Me , was reported m 
March, 1925, as attributable to eating an imported Albanian cheese. 
The second outbreak of appai ently 22 cases in Kansas City, Kans , 
was reported in February, 1926. The cheese suspected of causing 
the second outbreak was an American cheddar manufactured in 
Wisconsin. 

The reports of the attending physicians in both eases were so 
similar and our bacteriological findings wcie such that they may be 
reported m one paper. 

CASES 

In the first outbreak, Dr. C. J. Xaphes, of Biddeford, Me., was 
called to attend nine persons suffering from what he diagnosed as food 
poisomng. The symptoms as given briefly by him are as follows. 
'^Pains m stomach, severe vomiting, diarrhea, expression dull, and 
pulse fast.^^ His investigation of the food eaten by those affected 
showed that cheese was a prmcipal component of the single meal which 
all had taken together. None of the actual food consumed was 
available; but, since suspicion was placed on the cheese, samples from 
the same lot were obtained and forwarded to the Microbiological 
Laboratory of the Bui'eau of Chemistry. 

The cases m the second outbreak reported in February, 1926, 
were very similar. Dr. H. L. Dwyer, of Kansas City, in reporting 
the 18 eases which he treated, gave the following descriptions 

The symptoms manifested were referable to the stomach and intes- 
tines, and were characterized by nausea and vomiting, paroxysms of 
abdominal pain, and diarrhea The nature of the symptoms and the 
sudden attack in so many individuals suggested a common cause, 
probablj^ related to some dietary factor Investigation along this 
line revealed the fact that all the affected persons partook of some 

I The authors aeknoivledge tbe cooperation of the Hygienic Lahoiatory of the United States Public 
Health Service, winch furnished animals and space for an essential check series of feeding experiments 
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cheoso and this was the only food substance which was eaten by 
everyone of those aficcted.” A sample of the cheese actually used 
was obtained and forwarded to the Microbiological Laboratory. 

Physical examination of the samples of cheese subnutted from the 
first outbreak showed it to bo extremely hard, with an apparently 
high salt content, which was evident by the appearance of salt crystals 
on cut surfaces of the samples. The percentages of moisture and 
salt found by the Pood Control Laboratory in these samples, together 
with the aerobic counts per gram made from plate cultures on dextrose 
agar are given in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Sample 

Per 
cent of 
mois- 
ture 

Per 
cent of 
salt 

Bacterial 

counts 

Sample 

Per 
cent of 
mois- 
ture 

Pei 

cent of 
salt 

Bacterial 

counts 

A 

25 09 

26 16 
24 39 

5 50 

5 84 

7 37 

2,000,000 
600,000 
300, 000 

D 

24 90 

7 20 

500.000 

200.000 

B 

E 

C 





From suitable colonies transfers were made to dextrose agar slants 
and smears prepared for miscroscopic examination Fiom approxi- 
mately 100 colonies thus examined cocci were the only group found, 
and of these but five proved to be membeis of the Streptococci 
lactis type. Members of the paratyphoid-entcritidis group, so com- 
monly reported to be the cause of such outbreaks,^ were not found. 

The presence of such large numbers of cocci in a type of cheese 
with a long ripening period and a high concentration of sodium 
chloride in the water present seemed significant. This organism 
was, therefore, isolated and used for feeding expenmonts. Wlien 
fed to white rats, rabbits, guinea pigs, and sheep, no apparent harm- 
ful eft'eots were noted. More or less disturbance was produced when 
milk cultures were fed to dogs. Cats when fed milk cultures gave 
positive results. For these experiments, flasks containing 100 c. c. 
of sterile milk were inoculated and incubated at 37° C. for three 
days. Upon feeding this culture to a cat, diarrhea was produced 
within four hours. This abnormal condition continued for four 
days. The original orgamsm was recovered from the stools of this 
ammal for three days following the first disturbance. Cultures of 
the organism recovered, when grown in milk and fed to a second cat, 
produced the same gastric disturbances in 8 to 10 hours. A third 
cat fed the original isolated cultures gave the same positive results. 

On dccount of the seemingly high acid production m milk cultures, 
it Was deemed advisable to observe animals fed “soured” milk. 

t)«icteriolo0<sal discussions of sucTi outTbtsSks sro scattered through 

the literatufe of the past years. 
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Flasks of milk ^ ^soured with a culture of Strepfococcvs lactis were 
used. Throe feedings of this material failed to produce any abnor- 
malities in the experimental animals. 

Experimental work was interrupted from June, 1925, until the 
occurrence of the second outbreak in February, 1926 The cultures 
used in the work already reported were found to be dead, but the 
organism was again isolated from the original cheese, which had 
remained in the refrigerator. Although the cheese was heavily 
incrusted with salt, the organisms remained viable and did not appear 
to have lost virulence by the storage. 

The sample submitted from the second outbreak was taken directly 
from the cheese hold responsible for the poisonmg. Aerobic plates 
on dextrose agar made from this sample showed 27,000,000 baetcaa 
per gram of cheese Of these, approximately 20,000,000 were cocci 
which were morphologically and culturally identical with those 
isolated from the Albanian cheese. A number of examinations failed 
to levoal the presence of members of the paratyphoid-enleritidis 
group of organisms. Accordmgly the organism from the Albanian 
cheese was rcisolated, as already indicated, and the two strains were 
carried parallel in further experimental work. 

Results of the experiments conducted the previous year had indi- 
cated that cats were more susceptible than any other type of animal 
tested. A number of cats were placed under observation for several 
days to determine the normal consistency of the stools when the 
animals were fed a normal diet of meat, bread, and milk. After the 
preliminary observation period, a single feeding of inoculated milk 
was introduced, followed by return to the regular diet. Previous 
experiments had shown that the introduction of such a feeding of 
fresh or sour milk had no disturbing effect upon the cats. 

For these experiments flasks containing 150 c. o. of sterile skim 
milk were inoculated with the cheese organism. Incubation at 37^ C. 
for 48 hours caused the milk to curdle, and after this time feedings 
were conducted. Table 2 shows the results of nme feeding experi- 
ments Cultures A^ indicate the strain isolated from the Albanian 
cheese, the Wisconsin cheese. Culture C 2 S 2 fed to cat No. 7 
was a culture recovered from the stool of cal No. 1 and grown m milk. 

Table 2 


Ani- 

mal 

No 

Cul- 

ture 

Diarrlieic stools witlnn— 


Ani- 

mal 

No 

Cul- 

turt 

Dianhcic stools within— 

Normal 

stools 

after— 


Ai 

Ai 

K* 

Di 

3 *?tools within 16 hours..-- 

Animal failed to eat culture 

Days 

5 

6 

Ai 

C 2 S 3 

Oi 

34 hours , _ 

£>ays 

6 



7 

6 hours 

i 

3 

24 hours.-, - 

a 

8 

24 hours 

1 

4 

48 hours,,, ^ 


y 

Di 


6 1 


6 
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Prom Table 2 it is seen that this organism when grown in milk and 
fed to cats causes a gastro-intestmal disturbance. The feces from 
tlioso animals wore exceedingly watery and of a light color as con- 
trasted with the normal hard, dark-colored excreta. It is interesting 
to note that the culture (C 2 S 2 ) recovered from the feces of a previous 
feeding caused the gastro-mtestinal disturbance in a much shorter 
time than any of the other cultures. Kecovery from the effects of 
the feedings required about six days in the majority of cases. 

While cultural studies were being made, it was observed that 
chopped-beef medium acted as an excellent substratum for the growth 
of the oi^anism. To test beef as a basis for poisoning outbreaks of 
this kind, jars containing 100 grams of chopped meat and 3 ounces 
of broth were inoculated and incubated for 24 hours at 37'^ C. By 
the end of this incubation period luxurious growth had been pro- 
duced. Three cats were fed with such cultures, including both 
strains, but no positive gastro-intestinal disturbance occurred. 
The experiment was repeated with three more cats, but again there 
was no evidence of enteric disturbances. 

Similar flasks were prepared and inoculated with retransfer after 
each three days of incubation until the sixth transfer. These cul- 
tures were fed to two cats, but no disturbance was produced. Or- 
ganisms from these meat cultures, mcluding strains Ai and C 2 S 2 , 
were then transferred back to milk and retransferred at three-day 
intervals six times and the sixth series of milk cultures were fed to 
three cats. Diarrhea developed in all three animals in approximately 
eight hours. 

Thus far, therefore, no sickness has been produced in the -> experi- 
ments except when milk was used as a culture medium. 

Cultures of the organisms isolated from the two types of cheese 
wore studied and the following description is prepared from the results 
obtained. These studies were identical for the organisms from the 
two sourcosj therefore but one description is necessary. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE ORCMNXSM 
HOEPHOLOOV 

Form: The organisrU was spherical, regardless of the type of media 
used for its growth. 

Size: The cells had a diameter of from 0.8 to 1.2 micron. 

Arrangement: The oi^anisms were generally arranged in pairs or 
short chains. In milk cultures, pairs were the usual tjipe. In 
beef infusion medium cultures, short chains of 6 tor 8 cells pre- 
dominated. ' ’ ' 

Motility was never observed. 

Simning reaction: The oi^anism was found to be Gram positive, 
xt^ardless «f the age of the culture. 
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CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Agar dreak: On dextrose agar, growth was rapid, beaded, raised, 
smooth, glistening, grayish, white opaque. Growth on beef extract 
agar was somewhat less rapid than on dextrose agar. 

Agar colonies: On dextrose agar, plates showed growth within 24 
hours at 37° C. The colonies formed were small, round, grayish 
white, amorphous, undulate-edged, slightly raised on the surface of 
the medium, and small, grayish white, lens-shaped subsurface. 

Gelatin dal: Growth was uniform throughout the length of the 
stab without any liquefaction. 

Bouillon: A uniform turbidity with no sediment was produced. 

Potato: Potato cultures showed no eyidenee of gi'owth 

Dunham^ s solution- A flocciilent growth was produced, with no 
formation of indol 

Nitrate hroih: Uniform cloudiness was produced, with no reduction 
to nitrates. 

Litmus milk: Reduction of the litmus was evident after 24 hours^ 
incubation at 37° C. After 48 hours, evidence of acid pi eduction 
was shown by the production of a reddish ring at the surface. Soft 
coagulation was produced after three to four days. 

BIOCHEMICAL FEATURES 

Gas 'production: Gas production was not evident in bouillons 
containing various fermentable substances. 

Acid production: Acid production m milk after a long inculiation 
showed the production of 0.5 to 0.6 per cent acid, calculated as 
lactic. Bouillon containing dextrose, maltose, lactose, sucrose, 
salicin, mannite, rhammose, and glycerol showed acid production, 
but with rafhnose and inulin no acid was produced. 

Oxygen relation: The organism was facultative. 

Temperature relation: Minimum for growth, 16° C.; optimum, 37° 
C.; maximum, 42° 0 

The occurrence of these organisms m cheese, together with their 
reaction in experimental animals fed milk cultures, makes significant 
their relation to the common pasteurization temperatures. Con- 
sequently, experiments were conducted using the temperatures of 
138°, 142°, and 145° F. Tubes containing 9 e c. of sterile skun milk 
were allowed to heat to the desired temperature m the constant 
temperature bath and were then inoculated with 1 c. c. of a bacterial 
suspension. At intervals of five minutes the tubes were lemoved, 
cooled in icc water, and 1 c. c. quantities plated. Total counts were 
made after 24 hours^ incubation at 37° C. At 138° F. no apparent 
effect was produced. Table 3 shows the results of these experiments. 
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Table 3 


Tompciature 

142® P 1 145® P 1 

1 1 

Initial count. 

3,600,000 

1,000,000 



Time exposed 

Summary of surviving 
bacteria 

Time exposed 

Sunnnary of surviving 
b.ictcna 

5 minutes^,... 

2,570,000 

760.000 

650.000 

223,850 

7,000 

600 

20inmiites__ { 

400,000 
ICO, 000 
6,800 

60 

0 

0 

lO'mlniitftS ,, . 


15 minutes 

30 minutes. .... ! 




From Table 3 it is seen that 142° F. has some effect upon the organ- 
isms. However, for complete sterihzation, 145° for 30 minutes is 
considered necessary. 

The organism involved has not been identified certainly as any 
well-described species. Morphologically it has much in common with 
the ordinary lactic types used in the preparation of “starters” for 
butter and cheese making, although the concentration of acid pro- 
duced (0.6 to 0.6 per cent by titration, calculated as lactic) is con- 
siderably lower than that sought in the usual lactic “starters.” 
The organism could be carried as a contamination of such starters 
without easy means of detecting its dangerous character. Its abihty 
to grow readily in many substrata leaves many avenues open by which 
this species may reach human food. 

These outbreaks and the confirmatory experiments described are 
reported here without attemptmg to generahze too broadly. Barber “ 
reported similar experiments with cocci and similar results upon 
human subjects. The recent literature of food poisoning and food 
infections has failed to recognize organisms other than those of the 
patatyphoid-enteritidis group as involved in causing these acute 
enteric disturbances. Nevertheless, such outbreaks arc cxceodmgly 
frequent and such studies as have been possible have very commonly 
yielded negative results. It may well be that the description of the 
organism found in those samples, together with the cultural methods 
described, may lead to the recognition of other outbreaks from this 
type of organism. 

REPOET OF A SURVEY TO DETERMINE THE MALARIA 
PREVALENCE IN THE OKEFENOKEE SWAMP 

By Bruce Matne, Associate Entomologist, United States Public HealtU Service 

The Okefenokee Swamp is situated in Charlton and Ware Counties, 
in southeast Georgia, and extends into northeast Flonda, covering 
atout ,660 square miles. The general level of the swamp is from 114 
tp J.20 feet above tidewater. At ordinary stages of water it discharges 
the Gnlf of Mexico near Cedar Keys through the Suwanee River 

A/ Mttlc Poisoning 0uo to a Type of Staphvhmmi aWuB Occurring in the Udder of a 
Phaippme Jour. Sd , 0’ 515, 1914. 
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but in wet weather overflow water reaches the Atlantic through the 
St, Mary^s Eiver. 

Where the sand rises a little above the water there are islands 
covered with open forests. The largest islands m the swamp, Floyds, 
Billys, Jones, and Black Jack are covered with pine, palmetto, and 
cypress on their higher portions. On the borders of these islands 
there is a low hummock land which sustains a vigorous growth of such 
timber as magnolia and oak ui rich, sandy soil. Outside of these 
growths of timber are dense thickets of small shrubs and matted 
bamboo briers and beyond is an open marsh covered mth water 
lilies and long bushes, the thick roots of which afford the only support 
for the feet in wadmg through the soft ooze and mud, which yields to 
the vreight of a man so that he may sink to his armpits in many places. 
Forests of evpress, black gum, and other moisture-loving trees grow 
in the muck of the swamp; and wheie the muck is several feet deep 
trees are absent or nearly so, making open marshes knovTi locally 
as ^^praiiies ” The prairie^, some of which have an area of several 
square miles, are mostly m the eastern pari of the swamp Many 
small islands and clumps of trees, ^^louses/’ dot these prairies, and 
they are generally surrounded by a floor of moss (Sphaqnvm moss) 
forming a floating surface over the water. Often the surface moss 
does not break through beneath the feet of the walker, and he can 
then see it sinlc and rise for several yards at every step, hence its 
Indian name, Oke-fe-no-kec, or trembling earth 

The first recorded survey of the swamp was made in 1857, with a 
view to ascertaining the practicability of draining it. An extensive 
drainage canal, abandoned by the builders, still remains to bear 
witness to these futile attempts During the past 40 years numerous 
explorations of the great swamp have been made, chiefly by hunting 
parties, timber surveyors, and naturalists. 

On August 22, 1924, a survey of the Okefenokee Swamp was insti- 
tuied by the United States Public Health Service to determine the 
prevalence of malarial fevers and mosquitoes, with a laboratory and 
office mstallod at Billys Island, the field headquarters of the Hebard 
Cypress Co. This company leased the swamp lands for the timber 
rights and colonized the habitable portions with a view to permanent 
occupation. Billys Island is 5 miles long and 1 mile wide. Tho 
principal settlement was situated about 15 miles in the interior of 
the swamp. It housed about 450 people and accommodated the 
following domestic animals* 105 cattle, 3 mules, 162 swine, and ap- 
proximately 1,000 fowls. An impression of the permanence of the 
settlement may be gained by a list of buildings that were maintained 
in addition to the usual company railroad workshops and structures 
incidental thereto. Office, general store, confectionery store, drug 
store, negro schoolhouse and church, white schoolhouse and church, 
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motion-picture theater, four bathhouses, two hoarding houses, and a 
hotel. Tins survey was continued the following year, in August, 
1925, making a total of 70 days devoted to the complete investi- 
gation. 

Factors coimAere.d 'in the survey . — Tlio surrounding waters at JJillys 
Lake and the edge of the swami) were surveyed for aquatic forms in 



order to locate the source of Ano'pheles propagation. The usual in- 
spection of houses and animal quarters and outhouses was under- 
taken, and observations were made of mosquitoes biting in the open. 
Mosqnitoes collected inside dwellii^s were dissected when tlie resi- 
dents 'gafve a history of eveh remote or doubtful malaria. Bloodi 
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specimeiiB were collected from similar sources, and in a few instances 
spleen palpations were made in addition. A malaria history index 
was made, and the economic conditions of the residents were studied 
intensively. 

The prevalence of anophelines and their habits — ^The following facts 
have been noted: The only anopheline present was A. crucians, 
which was found inside of dwellings as well as on porches and under 
houses. A. crucia'ns was commonly attracted by artificial light, and 
found to attack usually m the presence of bright electric lights. 
This species was seen biting in daylight, in sunshine as well as shade, 
near lake or swamp water, beginmng as early as 7.15 a. m. In one 
experiment A. crucians was found abundantlj" m a poorly screened 
shack, biting at night and escaping before daylight. It was conclu- 
sively demonstrated during both visits to the swamp that this species 
freely entered houses, only a small proportion remaining until day- 
light after a nocturnal invasion. A specific instance of this is related 
as follows 

While attending a social party at a pnvate home on Billys Island 
I observed specimens of A. crucians attaekmg persons seated inside 
the house. I counted 18 persons who were being aimoyed by the 
bitmg of mosquitoes, and during the course of 40 minutes I collected 
and identified 212 specimens of Anopheles crucians. On the following 
morning, at 6 30 a. m. , an inspection of this residence showed only 14 
specimens of crucians inside the dwelling and 142 specimens on the 
gallery resting on rafters and walls. 

Anopheles crucians was found on Billys Island, Jbnes Island, and 
Floyds Island in great numbers. On Billys Island it far outnumbered 
all other species of mosquitoes. An idea of its prevalence and dis- 
tribution IS given in the following typical figures from the catch of 
two localities: 


Wlier© taken 
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dence of 
Mr A 
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! deneoof 
: Ml B 
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6 

n. - , - - - - - ^ 

36 

PlTOOlffl'hOnSe ilrirl f 'hailSOt .. _ ^ - n- -T - 

20 

40 

OOW St'BNe t,.,, ^ -T--, — - n, -.r T-.-,— ^ ^ -r - ^ - r* 
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In the wooded area invasion of tree stumps and hollow logs by 
A. crucians is very common. Over 200 specimens, all A. crucians, 
were collected from one hollow log near BiUys Lake. Here also in 
the course of 20 minutes 35 specimens of A. crucians were collected 
in the act of biting the investigator. 

Bdodion of tempmtimre to Htiug.-^Here, as elsewhere, a definite 
relation was noted as to the effect of temperature on mc«quito, , 
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biting habits. In this regard the relations of humidity as influenced 
by swamp environments were observed to have no marked eflfoct. 
The following data are presented: 

Ohservatwn No /, Aiufunt $1$, 1925 — 8 p m outdoor ioinporaiuro, 72 5'’ P. 
on veranda of bouse Here foi period of one hour no biting was expeiienced. 
A change was made to the room with windows closed, where the leinperaturo 
registered 78® F In the course of one hour eight specimens of crncham wore 
collected in the act of biting a companion and myself 

ObservaUon No Augufit 15, 1925 — Evciy evening up to this time note was 
taken of the numtier of cincAam^ attacking persons m and about liouses on the 
island The temperature had been legisteiiug a mean ma\unum of 82® P., 
and infestation with crucians was constant and noticeable Beginning August 
16 to 18 there was a temperatui c diop to 78® F fiom 7 p m to 12.15 a m , 
during which time thcie was an entire absence of Inling fiom A crucians. 
Five persons in various homes in the swamp reported th(‘ inaiked difference, 
and contirmod the iinpiessions of the writer as to the correlation of decline in 
temperature and change in biting haiiiis of the crucians. Beginning with the 
o\oning ol August 18, normal warm temperature prevailed and the mosquito 
attacks were resumed as formerly. 

Nuraerous isolated obsei’vations were made during the two sum- 
mers’ investigations tending to confirm the conclusion that, under 
conditions^ found present m the swamp, biting by A. crucians never 
occurred with temperatures under 72“ F. 

Bisiory of the reported absence of makma in the Ohefenokee Swamp . — 
This particular region was selected for investigation because of the 
repeated claims of visitors to the swamp of the perpetual freedom 
from malaria. Doctor Reavis, the physician of the Hobard Cypress 
Co., had practiced medicine continually m the Okefenokee Swamp 
and vicinity for 6 years, and was familiar with the case records of his 
predecessors for an additional 10 years. He asserted ciuitc positively 
that malarial fevew m this region were unknown in acute and chronic 
forms. 

Settlers born in the swamp or intimately acquaintetl with condi- 
tions there for periods of 25 to 40 years declare that chills and fever 
were never present to their knowledge. Many of those men 
as guides and hunters for various scientists who in the past 20 yeaite 
have visited the region for purposes of colleotii^ specimens and for 
biological study. 

Several leadera of camping parties furnished the information that 
no case of malarial fever resulted from exposure to bites of harassing 
swarms of anopheline mosquitoes during several years of occasional 
visits. Trappers and woodsmen m this region were not acquainted 
with any case of suspicious symptoms of malaria originating in the 
swamp. Mr. Hopkins, former field manager of the Hebarcl Cypress 
Go., reported havit^ spent three years with 12 to 15 men xu a sur- 
vey party visiting all sections of the swamp without a single instance 
of complaant of malarial symptoms. 
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Doctor Armistead, the physician at the town of Hopkins, the first 
settlement north of the swamp, who is the company doctor for the 
Twin Tree Lumber Co., reported that the cases of malarial fever 
observed in that town were contracted in the towns of Council and 
Leesburg, Ga. He had never seen a case of chills and fever on 
Jones Island, the property in the swamp operated by the Twin Tree 
Lumber Co., among a working force of 320 to 375 men 

Malaria history %ndex, — On account of the reputed absence of the 
disease, it was deemed necessary to proceed circumspectly m the 
manner of obtaining individual histones from residents of the swamp. 
With this in view a history index was obtained wnth the following 
results: 



Number 


Year 

of 

Report 


persons 


1934 1 

435 

Negative 

1925 i 

558 

Do 


Blood specimens ohtavaed, — As many blood specimens as possible 
(347) were collected m the course of the investigation. These were 
taken at the company physician’s office, m the company commissary 
store, and at private homes. Thick smears ” were made, and when- 
ever there was any complaint of fever or previous history of suspicious 
malarial symptoms a thin smear was obtained in addition to the thick- 
smear blood specimen. 

Results of study of histories and hlood examinations. — During the two 
seasons of the investigation no plasmodia were found in an intensive 
study of the 347 blood films examined. About 34 persons gave a 
history of having had malaria within the preceding four years, and in 
every instance they claimed to be free from symptoms at the time of 
this investigation. Examination of the blood of these persons did not 
reveal malaria parasites. None of these persons was taking treatment 
for malaria at the time of the investigation 

A few specific instances of histones of such people are cited: 

One household of seven persons, who foimerly resided at Owens Ferry on the 
Saltillo River, in Georgia, asserted that they had been malaria sufferers for yeais, 
that they had never missed two months without clinical symptoms They had 
lived in the Okefenokee Swamp 18 months and had never experienced chills or 
other evidence of their former complaint. I examined all seven pf these persons, 
and all appeared negative for malaria. 

In 1919, 6 years previous to this investigation, a party of eight people had entered 
the employ of the Hebard Cypress Co , after a six weeks' stay at Council, Ga , 
where they suffered severely with malarial fevers. None of these people com- 
plained of a recurrence of symptoms up to the time I made blood examinations 
and found them negative microscopically. 
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One year prior to this investigation two familicfi of nine persons had entered 
Ihllys Island alter spending 10 months with frequent spells of chills and fever m 
a malarious section of noithwest Florida Not one of ihese people showed en* 
larged spleens or plasmodia on examination during the present investigation. 

(}b'i>(rvaiion8 on mofiqvifo 'incklence . — It seemed rather anomalous 
lliat m the presoneo of inmimerahlo adult Anofheles so few larvae 
were observed. Numerous excursions were made in small boats, 
covering approximately 30 miles of navigable water throughout the 
swamp toiritory, when only a few aquatic foims of Anoffiele^ were 
encounteied The larvae collected were few in number, never more 
than three-fourtlis grown They were found in open swamp less than 
I mile south of Billys Island; on the shoie line in protected coves of 
Billys Island, along the giass-lmed hanks of the headwaters of the 
Suwanee Kivei, and in flotage in Big Water Lake 14 miles east of 
Billys Island 

Top-feeding minnows, Qainbusia and Fundulun^ were present in 
abundance The wooded swamp sections and portions of Billys Lake 
and ^‘Thc CanaL^ were matted with Sphagnum moss The open 
waters, the prairies,” wore canopied with a species of water lily, or 

bonnets ” In these environments mosquito larvae or pupae were 
never found 

Adult mosquitoes were collected from various natural habitats and 
in the region of settlements during these studies as follows: 
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A total collo<‘iion of 10,810 specimens were examined with a hand 
Jens, and in every instance no other species but A. crueiauH was 
identified. No specimen of quadrimacnlatm was encountered m the 
swamp area. These mosquitoes, exclusive of the 85 males, were found 
distributed m tlie following resting places: 
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House infestation by A, crucians in occupied dwellings was com- 
Aon, As mn>ny as 520 specimens were collected from the interior and 
gallery of one four-room house. 
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There seems to be a correlation between the small number of 
males found and the scarcity of larvae. There were only 86 males 
in a total of 10^810 specimens colleated, giving a proportion of 1 
male to 127 females A. crucians. This suggests, in addition to the 
absence of larvae or lack of propagation, the probability of the pro- 
duction of definite broods with little or no overlapping m genera- 
tions, a condition not found commonly elsewhere. 

Inasmuch as it appeared to be an established fact that Anopheles 
gmdnimc'tMtm was never found in the swamp, the query arose as 
to the possibihty of this species becoming established when intro- 
duced from the outside. Only one experiment was attempted bear- 
ing on this subject. A specimen of quadrimacidatus captured at the 
town of Hopkins was brought to the swamp laboratory. It was 
induced to bite the observer and placed in a suitable jar for develop- 
ment. Two days later the specimen was killed after having laid 
about 20 eggs m water obtained from the swamp, and 18 larvae 
were produced. These were allowed to develop for six days and then 
destroyed. 

SUMMABY 

No malarial fevers were found m the area known as the Okefenokee 
Swamp on the border between Florida and Geoigia. 

In the limited time of the investigation a history index was made 
of 993 persons. Blood exammations were made of 347, in whom no 
plasmodia were found. Anopheles crucians was the only species of 
mosquito found m a collection of 10,810 specimens. Of these, 307 
specimens were dissected with negative results. 

SURVEY OF THE SETTLED AREA SURROUNDING THE SWAME 

Several settlements and towns bordering on the swamp were 
visited and inquiries were made relative to malaria mcidence. In- 
vestigations were made of the followmg. 

HopHnSf situated 15 miles north of Billys Island, with a popula- 
tion under 1,000. This town was the mill center of the Twin Tree 
Lumber Co., and the railroad junction for the Hebard Cypress Co. 
Here in 1924 malaria was found sporadically, in every instance 
introduced. Seveml cases were traced to Leesburg, Ga , and Council, 
Ga. In 1925 there were no cases observed Collections of Anopheles 
were made here in both years, when great numbers of mosquitoes 
were found. Anopheles crucians predominated at all times. A few 
specimens of A. quainmmulatus^ in the ratio of 1 to 160 crucians^ 
were collected in both years of the investigation. 

Suwanee Lake Ranch, 2 miles west of Hopkins, housing 16 persons* 
Numerous Anopheles crucians were observed and collected, and 
malaria histories taken. No evidence of malaria was noted. 
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Mixon's Ferry, on the headwaters of the Suwanec River, 10 miles 
west of Biilys Island Hero 18 people lived in a secluded com- 
munity engaged m agriculture and fishing Two days were spent 
here and mformation was obtained ruling out malaria either reccuf 
or remote. Anopheline mosquitoes were found to be extremely 
numerous. I collected 312 specimens of A cruewns 

On the eastern border of the swamp the region was smveyed as far- 
south as Folkston and St Geoi^e, about 35 miles from Waycross. 
This locality is 6 miles from the border of the swamp, and has a 
population of about 2,800 people. The records of the Ipcal physician 
practicing here for five years indicated the entire absence of malcii,?! 
fevers on the southern edge of the swamp. This was also con- 
firmed in a malaria liistory survey. The only anopheline mosquito 
observed here was crucians, in moderate numbers. About GOO 
specimens of crucians were collected from this locality. . f 

Edith, a settlement of about 100 people, 30 miles southwest <of 
Billys Island and on the east bank of the Suwanee River, about ^ 
miles from the swamp. Malaria was not present at the tune of my 
visit, and records of 25 yeai-s signified the absence of malarial fevers 
In a collection of Anopheles from this place two qmdrirmcitlafns 
and 258 crucians were observed. 

Fargo, situated directly across the river fi-om Edith, with a popula- 
tion of 400. No histories of malaria were obtained here. There 
were collected 357 crucians and 3 quadnrrmculaius. 

Council, Qa., a lumber-mill town of 800 people, situated 38 miles 
from Billys Island Here malarial fevers were reported as very 
serious. The company physician had treated 78 cases of bedridden 
malaria patients withm eight months At the time of my visit 
there were 18 cases under treatment. A collection of 112 specimens 
yielded 16 A. qmdrimacuTatus. 


CHOLERA IN BANGKOK AND THE WORK OF THE SIAMESE 

RED CROSS 

According to the latest reports, the cholera epidemic coatinuo.s 
in Bangkok, Siam. From May 2 to 22, 1926, there were reported 
944 cases of cholera with 508 deaths in Bangkok, 362 cases with 192 
deaths bemg reported for the week ended May 22. 

Information has been received from official sources that, in view 
of the continuation of the epidemic, attacks have been made, on the 
Red Cross Society of Siam by two Siamese newspapers, which have 
stated that the society has not given sufficient aid m combating the 
outbreak and is not cooperating with the public health department 
or does very little in compaiison with the activities of that department. 
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In a recent communication the American minister at Bangkok 
gives the information that, in view of^ such charges, the Siam Red 
Cross Society has issued a statement signed by H. R. H. Prince Nagor 
Svarga, vice president of the society, who states that the articles 
appearmg in the two newspapers were marked by ignorance of the 
facts and were not meant to convey friendly advice; that the council 
of the Red Cross Society does not care to dispute with any news- 
paper or newspaper writer, but, as such articles might mislead the 
people and lessen their trust m the Red Cross, it has been thought 
well to make the folio w^mg reply: 

1. As to the aims of the Red Cross, the society was not established 
to do work which would in any way compete with the work of Govern- 
ment officials. The Red Cross is designed to be a support to the 
Government Some of its work it does hand in hand in agreement 
with the Government; some of its work it does of its own initiative; 
but there is no competition, 

2. Fighting an epidemic of disease is quite special work, and if that 
work IS undertaken in different ways and not under the direction of 
one head, good results are impossible; in fact, serious harm might be 
caused For that reason, in relief work in time of any public calamity, 
or in fighting an epidemic of disease, when Government officials 
have entered on the work. Red Cross societies aU over the world must 
place themselves under the directions of the Government officials 
and act unier their orders. In this particular case the department 
of public health represents the Government for the purpose of this 
work The Red Cross Society, therefore, does its work, in this con- 
nection, along the lines prescribed by and under the direction of the 
department of public health. No independent action is taken. 

3. From the beginning of this cholera epidemic many months ago, 
the Red Cross Society has been in close touch with, and has acted 
according to the requirements of the department of pubhe health. 
For example, the society began makmg anticholera vaccine without 
bringing up any question of cost. Then, when the epidemic became 
worse at the begmnmg of the present year, the Red Cross Society 
had two meetings with^the officials of the public health department. 
The duties of the bodies were then divided most amicably so as to 
cover the whole field 

4. The department of public health at the same time expressed a 
wish that the supply of vaccine should be increased to 25,000 cubic 
centimeters a day. That was ten times the former quantity, but the 
Red Cross supplied the new requirements, though it meant working 
by night as well as by day. This vaccine has to be prepared with the 
utmost care ; any mistake might be dangerous to the people. Through- 
out, the department of public health has found the supply sufficient 
and correclly prepared* 
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0 . For the vaccine supplied to the department of public health 
since the beginning of the year and to be supplied until the epidemic 
subsides, the Red Cross has agreed to charge the department nothing. 
It is part of the contribution of the Red Cioss toward lighting the 
epidemic, and it is costing something like 100,000 ticals a month, 

6 The Red Cross makes provision for inoculating all persons com- 
ing to its various institutions and sends doctors to people^s houses for 
the same purpose This is done without any charge being made 
7. When the amount of vaccine produced had suddenly to be in- 
creased tenfold, the supply available for doctors and dispensaries 
was stopped for a few days; but that supply is again available as be- 
foie. It was felt that it was more important to maintain the supply 
b^^ which everybod^’^ could be inoculated free of charge than to sell to 
private practitioneis. 


TYPHOID OUTBREAK AND ANTITYPHOID CAMPAIGN IN 
COLON, PROVINCE OF MATANZAS, CUBA' 

Early m December, 1925, there occurred a case of sickness in Colon 
which was diagnosed as malaria by the local health officer. Under 
this supposition the patient was permitted to be moved to a different 
part of the town. Like many other homes in Colon, this new home 
was provided with a pit latrine which was connected with an unused 
well. The city obtains its water supply from a great number of 
vi^ells, all fed by the same underground stream as are the unused wells 
employed for the deposit of excreta. 

Within 10 or 12 days of the patient^s arrival, 20 new cases of ty- 
phoid fever occurred m the immediate vicinity of his house, all veri- 
fied first clinically and later bacteriologically as positive for typhoid 
fever — evidently a clear-cut case of water-borne infection 

Unfortxmately, this outbreak was not reported to the Fedeial 
health authorities. It appears that the infection was next carried to 
a private waterworks system, about 20 yards away, and by the 16th 
of January, 1926, a large number of persons using this system (the 
wealthier class) had contracted the disease Colon had from 150 to 
200 cases of typhoid fever, and it was then that official reports began 
to be made of a few eases. 

Suspecting the gravity of the situation, Doctor Rensoli, secretary 
of the department of health, sent experts to the scene and on receiv- 
ing their telegraphic reports went to Colon himself, where he ordered 
the following measures to be taken: Chlorination of all water sup- 
plies; establishment of inoculation stations; painting and cleaning of 
meat shops and placing grates in their refrigerators; control of the 

i B^portfid to Acatieima de Ciencias MSdicas, Fl&icas y Naturales do U liaban*!. by Dr Jos6 J. 

omm. 
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supply of milk, vegetables,. etc , canipiiign against flies, and isolation 
of cases to avoid infection by direct contact. 

The campaign against the epidemic v;as then actively undertaken 
by Doctor Chalons His first step on airival in Colon was to hos- 
pitalize 60 or 70 cases existing among the destitute class of the city. 
The ice being found to bo contaminated, the ice factory was ordered 
closed Similar measures were to have been taken with the soda- 
water plant, but its proprietor closed his place of business voluntarily. 

The streets, theateis, and parks of Colon w’'ere deserted and com- 
merce was at a standstill when the ma]or operations of the campaign 
wore undertaken 

Chlonnation of water — All water was treated with hypochlorite, 
and by the end of the incubation period an immediate effect was seen 
on the new-case incidence It is believed that this one measure 
reduced the force of the epidemic by at least 70 per cent 

Contamination of water reduced — Pit latrines were immediately 
disconnected from the wells; the former were cleaned out and the 
latter thoroughly disinfected, the owners being warned that any 
further installation of a similar nature would render them liable to 
a fine of $500 in addition to crmiinal action. 

Inoculation stations, — Four stations weie established at convenient 
points, it being necessary to mcrease this number to five when the 
isolation of the town was completed. 

Sanitary cordon, — With the aid of troops and police, a complete 
sanitary cordon was instituted, which prevented egress from the 
town to anyone not provided with an inoculation certificate and with 
a health certit^cate issued on the day of departure After the es- 
tablishment of the cordon, no new cases were reported outside the 
town. 

During the first few days on which the inoculation stations were 
in operation, only the persons conscious of the existing peril had re- 
course to them, at the rate of about 300 or 400 daily When this 
attendance decreased, inoculation was made compulsory, this measuio 
bringing in about 1,700 persons the first day, about 1,300 the second 
and between 700 and 900 during the succeeding days, the number 
later falling off again. Knowing from the census that many of the 
inhabitants still remained unprotected, posters and circulars were 
distributed thi’oughout the town by soldiers and police, announcing 
that all persons found uninoculated at the end of four days would 
be arrested and fined. This action induced from 800 to 1,000 people 
daily to come to the stations during the four days and inoculators 
were sent to the subm*bs, m each of which about 300 people were 
inoculated. 

1404^—20 2 
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At tlie end of the four-day period 200 of the inhabitants wore 
apprehended and inoculated, this step bringing further applicants 
for protection, but in very reduced numbers, no doubt due to the 
fact that practically the whole population had been lmmunizea^ 
The 200 accused were given suspended sentences and the following 
day the sanitary cordon was discontinued. 

In all, approximately 12,000 persons were immunized, and the epi- 
demic was controlled. About 350 cases of the disease occurred. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

north Carohna Oysters. Anon. HeaUh BuHehrij North Carolina 
State Board of Health, vol. 41, No. 2, February, 1926, pp. 3-8. 
(Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

The article covers the subject of North Carolina oysters and the 
method of carrying on samtary control as it has been exercised dur- 
ing the past year. 

The State board of health, in conjunction with the fisheries com- 
mission, has equipped a laboratoiy boat with which studies have 
been made of the shellfish-growing areas of North Carolina, In 
order to pay for this inspection, the oyster tax was increased 
cents per bushel 

A considerable percentage of the oysters taken from North Carolina 
waters are exported in the shell and taken by ^'buy’^ boats directly 
from the gatherers The tax is collected from these ^^buy'^ boats, 
and the inspector, at time of collection of the tax, issues a certificate 
of origin of the oysters to the captam of the boat. All these boats, 
in leaving North Carolina waters, must pass thiough a caiia^ and 
they are again boarded by an inspector to see that the captain has 
the certificate of origin as well as his tax receipt. 

The amount of oysters dredged from North Carolina watiTS in 
1926, was over 301,000 bushels. Practically this entire crop was dis- 
posed of under foreign label. 

Work was also carried on relative to the sanitation of shucking 
plants. 

The Influence of Hydrogen Ion Concentration on the Dose of 
Alum and the Mechanism of the Action of Alum in the Clarification 
of Natural Waters. N. L. Banerji (Indian Jour. Med Meisearchj 
11 (1924), No 3, pp. 695-718). From Experiment Station Becord, 
U. S. Department of Agiiculture, vol. 54, No. 4, March, 1926, p. 383. 
(Abstract by Arthur P. hliller ) 

'‘Studies are conducted which showed that, with other factors, 
such as suspended matter, size of particles, and concentration of 
electrolytes remaining constant, the optimum dose of alum for water 
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clarification increases and decreases with the pH, and that total 
hardness is an important factoi m regulating the dose 

'*The mechanism of the action of aluminum sulphate is divided 
into two pans, due to uiihydi olyzed aluminum sulphate and 
hydrolyzed aluminum sulphate. The positive aluminum ion from 
the unhydrolyzed portion is the most potent factor in clarification. 
The dose of alum can be decreased by the preliminary addition of 
sulphuric acid This is considered to be very important from the 
standpoint of economy in water clarification in the case of slow sand 
filters when the suspended matter in river water is veiy high ” 

Some Further Observations on the Species Method of Differentiat- 
ing Fecal Organisms in Surface Waters in the Tropics. A D, 
Stewart and V G. Raju {Indian Jour Med Research, 11 (1924)^ 
No 4, pp 1157-1162) From Experiment Station Eecoid, U S 
Depaitment of Agriculture, vol 51, No 4, Maich, 1926, p 383 
(Abstract by Arthur P Miller.) 

Studies arc reported which showed that B coli communis is a 
very common organism in human feces, forming 29 per cent of the 
fecal organisms present and 26 per cent of those m septic tank latrine 
effluents It is distinctly rarer in cow manure, and forms only 12 
per cent of the fecal bacilli. B coh communis is much raier m waters 
which have received some natural puxrification, but is present m all 
waters subject to typical fecal pollution 

'^The numbers of B coU communis isolated from stored water were 
in marked contrast to those obtained from human feces, in spite of 
the fact that several of the samples examined had only a short period 
of storage S. coli communn formed only 8 per cent afe against 29 
per cent in human feces, 26 per cent in septic tank latrine effluents, 
and 20 per cent in typically polluted river water. B neapoUUmus 
formed 37 per cent as against 32 per cent in crude human feces and 
28 per cent in latrine effluents This is taken to indicate that this 
organism is not adversely affected by storage, and, consequently, 
the number found in stored watem is equal to or greater than that 
found m freshly polluted w^aters or crude human feces 

^^B, coli communis was not found at all in any of the waters sub- 
jected to prolonged storage, in spite of the fact that it vras a pre- 
dominating organism at the start. B coscorola foimed only 3 per 
cent of the organisms isolated from human feces, whereas in the case 
of cow manure it foimed 20 per cent. 

^^The results of the examination of septic tank latnne effluents 
showed a close parallelism to those of human feces in important re- 
spects. These results are taken to indicate that the numerical 
proportion of the main fecal organisms is not materially altered in 
the course of the passage of the effluents through a septic tank. 
The storage and natural purification of polluted waters, on the other 
hand, caused certain important changes to take place in tke fecal 
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jfiora and tended to al^ or iHc relatwe proportion of tho different vari- 
otjes originally pre^^enc 

Analytical Study of tne Waters of Antietam Creek, T , C. Pchaotzlo, 
sr , Asst San Engr , Epgineenng Bulletin, Maryland State Do- 
paitment of Health, toI 1, No. 2, September, 1925, pp. 105-141. 
(Abstract by T C. Schaetzlo ) 

This article is concerned with a study of the waters of Antietam 
Creek, between Bridgeport and Funkstown, Md., for the period from 
September 11, 1923, to August 27, 1924. The mvestigation was 
made to determine the degree of pollution of this stream, with special 
reference to the relation of the biological growths in the stream t/O 
tho chemical changes takmg place therein. 

At the time this investigation was begun the city of Hagerstown, 
with a population of approximately 30,000, was discharging its 
untreated sewage into Marsh Run, a tributary of Antietam Creek, 
located between Bridgeport and Funkstown During tho period of 
investigation a Dorreo screen, a part of the sewage treatment plant, 
was placed in service. The screened sewage discharged into An- 
tieiam Creek below Marsh Run 

A chemical, bacteriological, and microscopical study of the water 
from seven stations was made under various weather conditions. 
The analytical determinations include turbidity, color, suspended 
solids, total nitrogen, free and albuminoid ammonias, nitrites, 
nitrates, free carbon dioxide, dissolved oxygen, pH values, total 
and colon bacteria, and microscopic organisms. In the latter class, 
diatomacese predominated ar aU stations. 

In addition to the tables and charts presented, the following con- 
clusions were drawn: (1) The admission of sevrage, whether treated 
or not, at two distinct points complicates the study of tho self- 
purification of the stream; (2) the stream has not returned fully to 
its normal condition 2 miles below the sewage works discdiarge; 
(3) the discharge of screened sewage instead of raw sewage^ did not 
change materially the physical appearance of the stream a few luuidrcd 
feet below the point of sewage discharge; (4) tho entrance of organic 
matter into the stream increases the plant and animal life, (5) con- 
ditions on the bottom of the stream, with reforence to the micro- 
scopic organisms, are of the same general nature as those existing in 
water, (6) the relation between the numbers of bacteria, algae, 
protozoa, and rotifera present in the waters of Antietam Creek and 
the organic pollution of the stream is established, but it is not con- 
clusive enough to be of obvious diagnostic value; (7) the bacterial 
counts and some of the chemical constituents show clearly tho 
pollution and dilution effects of Antietam Crook, with llie subse- 
quent self-purification of the stream; (8) the same general rariations 
in the characteristics of the creek, due to seasonal changes and 
rainfall, occur above as well as below the points of sewage pollution. 
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COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Increase in sum allowed hy parish police jwy for health work com- 
pelled — (Louisiana Supremo Court; State ex rel Parish Board of 
Health of Calcasieu Parish v. Police Jury of Calcasieu Parish, 108 
So. 104; decided March 29, 1926 ) The board of health of Calcasieu 
Parish brought a mandamus proceeding to compel the police jury of 
the parish to budget and appropriate the sum of $5,251 for the opera- 
tion and support of the board of health during the year 1926. Said 
sum was the estimate of expenses adopted by the board of health, 
but the police jmy had placed in the budget the sum of $1,000. The 
police jury contended that it was the final arbiter m such matters in 
case of disagreement, but the supreme court held that under Act 79 
of 1921 the board of health could by mandamus compel proper 
action by the police ]ury in the matter of budgeting, appropriating, 
or paying for ^^all necessary expenses, costs, and charges of local 
sanitation” The supreme court increased the amount of $1,000 
allowed in the budget by ihe police 3 ui*y to $3,600. 

Payment of fees of local registrar of vital statistics — (Missouii 
Supreme Court, State ex rel. Mitchell v. Rose ct al , County Judges, 
281 S. W. 396; decided March 15, 1926 ) In a proceeding to compel 
the county court to pay to a local registrar of vital statistics the 
amount certified to the county court by the State registrar of vital 
statistics as due said local registrar, the supremo court held that, 
although the legislature had the power to provide for the payment 
of the fees to which a local registrar might be entitled out of the county 
treasury, it could not take away from the county coui’t the right to 
call in question both the facts and the lav which the payment of 
such fees was demanded. 

Payment of salary of purckasmy agent for State detention home com- 
pelled —{Colorado Supreme Court; Davis, State Auditor, v. Morley, 
244 P. 599; decided March 8, 1926.) The pmehasmg agent for the 
Stale detention home, appointed by the State board of health pur- 
suant to statutory authority, brought action for mandamus to compel 
tlu vStatc auditor to issue wai rants for his salary. The supremo 
court affirmed the judgment ot the lower court awarding a writ of 
mandamus and held that the motive or intent of the State board of 
health in appointing the purchasing agent was irrelevant. 

Additional tax for sanitary work held nnlawfuL — (California First 
District Court of Appeal; Spreckels v City and County of San 
Francisco, 244 P. 919; decided January 20, 1926.) One of the points 
decided in this case was that a tax, levied in the fiscal year 1910-11 
by the city and county of San Francisco for the purpose of providing 
for the continuance of sanitary measures against bubonic plague, was 
for wholly preventive measui'es where cases of plague had not existed 
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in the municipality after 1907, and the situation was not one of “great 
necessity oi emergency” within the meaning of the charter at that 
time warranting a temporary suspension of the limitation on the rate 
of taxation and the levy of an additional tax. 

Enjoining of maiemity hospital refmed — (Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals; Perry et al. v. Ripley et al , 282 S W 329; decided Feb- 
ruary 13, 1926 ) Where a maternity hospital was conducted in con- 
formity to law and there had been no abuse of discretion on the part 
of the local health officer in approving the application for license or 
on the part of the State board of health ui granting the license, an 
injunction to restram the operation of the hospital on the ground 
that the same might become a nuisance was refused by the court of 
civil appeals 

Abattoir held to be a necessary municipal expense. — (North Carolina 
Supreme Court; Moore v. City of Greensboro, 132 S. E 565; decided 
April 14, 1926 ) The city council of Greensboro passed an ordinance 
providing for the sale of bonds for the purpose of buying a site and 
erecting thereon and equipping an abattoir; also the levy and collec- 
tion of a tax annually for the payment of the interest and principal 
was provided for. The ordinance was not submitted to the voters of 
the city. In a suit to enjoin the city from issuing the bonds on the 
ground that an abattoir was not a necessary municipal expense, the 
supreme court held that it was a necessary expense within the mean- 
ing of section 7 of article 7 of the State constitution, and, therefore, 
the ordinance did not have to be submitted to the voters 

Estoppel to complain of use of public incinerator. — (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals; Karcher v. City of Louisville, 281 S. W. 1010; decided 
March 26, 1926.) Where the plaintiff had negotiated the sale of an 
incinerator plant owned by his wife to the defendant city, knowing 
that the incinerator was to be employed by the city in the burning 
and destruction of garbage and dead anhnals, the court of appeiils 
held that the plaintiff was estopped to complain of the city's use of 
the incinerator for the purpose for which it was intended. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 24y 1926 

Sutnmary (d information recewed bp telegraph from industned insmance companies 
for week ended July 84, 1986, and corresponding week of 1986. {From the 
Weekly Setdlh Index, July 88, 1986, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
July 1926 week, 1925 

Poldes ia force 64, 999, 106 60, 602, 704 

HsiMfeer of death olaims Ott 10, 133 

Bmth claims per 1,0CKI policies m force, anaual rate^ 8* 9 B, 7 
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Deaths from all causes %n certava large aihes of the Umted States during the week 
ended July ^4, 10^6, infant moitakty, annual death late^ and comparison unth 
coriesponding week of 1925 (From the Weekly Health Index, July 28, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, DepaUment of Commeice) 


City 

Week ended July 
24, 1926 

Annual 
death 
latc pei 
1,000 coi- 
respond- 
mg week, 
1925 ; 

Deaths umler 1 
yoai 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

■Week 
ended 
July 21, 
1926 

C 01 re- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

rate, week 
ended 
July 24, 
1926^ 

Total (66 cities) 

6,494 

11 7 

10 2 

76G 

776 

3 60 

Akion 

40 



4 

3 

43 

Albany 1 

41 

18 0 

33 3 

1 

5 

21 

Atlanta 

84 



21 

6 


W'hite 

35 



0 



Coloicd 

49 

(6) 


12 



Baltimore ^ 

206 

13 3 

10 7 

26 

38 

76 

White 

158 



16 


67 

Colored 

43 

(«) 


10 


162 

Birmingham 

66 

16 3 

9 9 

5 

8 

White 

36 



3 


Colored 

30 

(®) 


2 



Boston 

199 

13 2 

12 2 

26 

27 

73 

Bridgeport 

30 



5 

1 

85 

Buffalo* 

129 

12 4 

11 7 

18 

21 

75 

Cambiidge 

30 

12 8 

7 4 

2 

2 

33 

Camden 

lb 

6 4 

10 1 

2 

4 

34 

Canton 

22 

10 4 

8 3 

2 

5 

44 

Chicago < 

612 

10 5 

9 6 

69 

74 

61 

Cincihnati 

133 

16 9 

12 2 

20 

16 

124 

Cleveland 

183 

9 9 

7 2 

21 

15 

54 

Columbus 

83 

15 2 

11 0 

S 

10 

73 

Dallas * 

44 

11. 5 

15 4 

8 

13 


'White 

36 



6 



Colored - , 

8 

(*) 


2 



Dayton 

61 

35 0 

11 2 

5 

6 

79 

Denver - - - 

62 

11 3 

12 8 

7 

11 


Dos Momob, 

35 

12 6 

6 6 

1 

1 

17 

Detroit - 

281 

31.4 

9 5 

57 

39 

92 

Duluth 

27 

12 5 

8 0 

1 

2 

23 

El Paso 

37 

17.7 

17 4 

6 

11 


Erie - 

29 



4 

1 

76 

Fall River ♦ 

20 

8 0 

12 9 

5 

2 

73 

Phnt 

29 

11.0 

6 6 

3 

4 

50 

Fort Worth -.-..-rT,,,,- 

19 1 

6 2 

13 3 

0 

6 


White 

17 



0 



Colored-.- — 

2 1 

0 ’ 


0 



Grand Rapids 

28 1 

9 4 

4.4 

4 

0 

58 

Houston ^ 

31 



0 

a 


White , _ 

22 



■ 0 



Colored ^ ^ - 

9 

0 


0 



Indianapolis- 

83 

11.8 

13 2 

11 i 

17 

si 

White , 

68 



11 


93 

Ooloied _ , . . „ 

15 



0 


0 

Jersey City - 

65 

10 7 

9.6 

9 

0 

64 

Kansas City, Kans- - 


12 6 

10 8 

2 

3 

35 

White 




3 


21 

Coloied 

6 

0 


1 


131 

Kansas City, Mo - __ - 

86 

12 0 

1 10 6 

6 

9 


Tjir 4ngeles _ , , , „„ 

i 216 



15 

27 

42 

Louisville 

100 

16 8 

11.2 

16 

10 

138 

White 

75 



12 


120 

Colored.. .. , . , , ^ 

25 

0 


4 


251 

T.iOwell-.., , . 

21 


0 

2 

0 

Lynn..— 

25 

12 5 

6 6 

3 

1 

75 

Merophis 

TJ 

22 7 

17.3 

8 

6 


'White , 

33 


2 



Colored- - 

44 

(5) 


6 



Milwaukee 

104 

10 5 

8 2 

18 

10 

n 

Minneapolis — i 

Nashville < 

78 

61 

9 4 
19.4 

7 7 
17 2 

9 

10 

2 

2 

m 

White - 

33 



7 



Colored - 

18 

0 


3 




1 Aimual rate perl, 000 population ^ 

* Deaths undei 1 year per 1,000 hirths Cities left Tblaak are not m the regii>tration area for births 
3 Data for 64 cities. 

^DeathsforweefcendodFrlday, July 23, 1926 , / 

« In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 3920 constituted the follow^ 
ing percentages of the total population Atlanta, 31, Boltimoie, 36, Birmingham, 39, Dallas, I6f Fort 
Worth, 14, Houston, 25, Kansas City, Kans*, 14; Lornsville, 17, Memphis, 38, Nashville, 30, New Orleans 
26, Norfollr, 3S, Richmond, 32, and Washington, D. C„ 26 
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DcciiJi^ jTom (ill causes ip c^Ttam IdTQS citicii of the Uwfed Stnte>'} duTiug the week 
ended Juhf2± 102^, infant moUnlity, annual death rate, and compamton with 
corresponding week of I'm (Prom the WeeUn HcaUh Indei July >S, im, 
issued by the Bureiiu of the Census, Department of Commeioc ) — Coiitmucd 


City 

Week ended July 
21, 192U 

Arnnul 

death 

1 ate per ’ 
1,000 001- 
icspond- 
mg we(‘k, 
192,') 

Jhuilis under 1 

Infant 
niort d>ty 
late, week 
t*n(l(‘d 
July 21, 
1026 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

mte 

Week 
ended 
July 21, 
192{> 

Corre 

sponduig 

week, 

1025 


20 



5 

2 

87 

New Haven - 

38 

9 5 

10 2 

2 

0 

27 


116 

14 3 

17 5 

22 

21 



72 



13 





43 

(®) 


0 



Now York 

1,231 

10 8 

9 2 

120 

135 

49 

Bronx borough — 

163 

0 4 

8 6 

8 

10 

27 

Brooklyn borough 

435 

10 1 

7 1 

54 

41 

55 

"XTinihattan l^rtrnngh __ 

460 

12 8 

12 5 

43 

69 

47 

Queens borough-I - 

' 137 

9 4 

6 h 

12 

14 

51 

Richmond b^rniigh . 

36 

13 1 

14 0 

3 

1 

Gci 

Newark, N 3 

90 

10,2 

93 

16 

12 

77 

Norfolk 

37 

11 1 

89 

4 

8 

74 


14 



2 


59 


23 



2 


99 

Oakland 

46 

^9 2 

8b 

3 

4 

36 


30 



3 

$ 


Omaha 

50 

12 1 

13 3 

0 

4 

63 

Paterson - 

26 

9 1 

8 8 

2 

1 

35 

Philadelphia— — - 

395 

10 3 1 

90 

38 

37 

no 

Pittsburgh... 

156 

12.8 j 

10 4 

21 

24 

80 

Portland, Oreg — 

39 



0 

3 

0 

Prondence 

69 

11 2 

9 1 

6 

3 

50 

Richmond 

63 

17 4 

14 0 

11 

6 

138 

White^ _ , _ _ „ .. - 

32 



G 


118 

Colored 

31 



6 


175 


62 

IB 1 

11 7 

1 

14 

H 

-r--^ , - 

St. TjOins , .. _ 

216 

13 6 

13 1 

28 

30 


St Paul - 

45 

9 5 

11.7 

3 

7 

27 

Sfilt T.filre nit.y 4. __ . .. _ 

29 

11 4 

9 2 

4 

1 

56 

^jin \Titnnio - r- ,r - 

CQ 

15 3 

16 6 

12 

t7 


Sfin Di*»gn 

3S 

18 0 

16 2 

5 

4 

106 

Snn Fmnf.iscn . _ . . 

131 

12 0 

10.7 

7 

6 

42 

Srhpn^»<*t.\dy . . ..^ 

13 

7 3 


0 

2 

0 



60 


3 

10 

28 

Snmp'rville _. , . . ^ „ 

19 

9 9 

10 5 

5 

3 

130 

Spokjtne 

24 

11 5 

8 1 

4 

1 

91 

Spnngfteld, Mfl5ss^- . . . .. . 

33 

11 9 

8 8 

3 

5 

43 

Sjr.if.mp. _. , ... 

49 

13 9 

8 0 

4 

3 

51 

Trtmmf}. . .. . .... , ... 

19 

9 3 

14 0 

1 

2 

2,1 

Trtiodo . , - 

70 

12 4 

11 2 

7 

7 

68 

Trfintnn. . . ^ 

32 

12 5 

n 5 

6 

4 

100 

XJtica........ ...... ..... 

41 

20 8 

13 3 

8 

3 

176 

Wfishiugtnu, DC ._ 

147 

14.5 

12 3 

12 

17 

(kS 

White , .. .. 

82 

7 

58 

Colored 

66 

(») 


6 


9t 

Wflterbiirv -- - 

19 


6 

4 

107 

Wilmington, Del _ _ , 

17 

7 X 

9 i 

1 

1 

23 

Woreestfii* .. , , 

44 

11.9 

10 1 

6 

4 

09 

Yonkers 

18 

ai 

6 0 

0 

2 

0 

Youngstown. 

37 

117 

7.2 

6 

3 

76 


‘Deaths for week ended Pnday, July 23, 1926. 

A In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population m 1920 constituted t ho follow- 
feg percentages of the total popidation Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15, Birmingham, 39, Dallas, 15, Foxt 
Kansas Oity,Kans„ 14, Louisville, 17, Ivlemphis, 38, Nashville, 30, New Orleans, 
26; Norfolk:, 38, Richmond, 32, and Washington, D. O , 25. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department j State or locals can effectively pr&^eni or control dtoease mtkout 
knowledge of when, where y and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


Those reports are preliminary and the figmes are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health oflScers 


Repoits for Week Ended July 31, 1926 X 


ALVBAM^ 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal menmgitis 1 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria ^ 

Malaria. 76 

Measles..-* - 34 

Mumps 20 

Pellagra 1<> 

Pneumonia - 1C 

Scarlet fevei - 6 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis — 77 

Typhoid fever - 109 

Whooping cough - 25 


CALiFOPNR— continued 

Cases 


Lethargic oncephahtis— Glenda^ e 1 

Measles - 151 

Mumps - - 46 

Poliomyelitis 

Alameda County 1 

Piesno 1 

Glendora 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Eabies (hiiman)--Hnntmgton Park 1 

Scarlet fevei. 58 

Smallpox, - IB 

Tubeiculosis ISO 

Typhoid fever.— - 19 

Whooping cough — 75 


ARIZONA 




... 3 

Mumps 


— 1 

... 1 



— 1 

ARKANSAS 


— 6 



... 1 



— 21 

TWwIaTlsA .... 


— 107 




... 12 






— 6 



— 2 



— 9 




Whooping cough 


— 20 


CONNEOTIOUt 


Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria * 9 

German measles - - - - 4 

influensa * 1 

Measles---- — — — — 25 

Mumps-— — 3 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho). 16 

Pneumonia (lobar)-. - - — 9 

Pohomyehtib 2 

Scarlet fever 16 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tetanus — 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 28 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 33 


PELAWAPE 


CAUFORNU 

Chicken pox— 

Diphfchena-- 

Influenza- 


Malaria — — . 

45 Scailet fever 

90 Tuberculosis 

1 Whooping cough. 


I 

I 

a 

n 
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Cerebrospinal menirgitis. 

Dengue 

Dipbtheru 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis . . . 

Malana - 

Jkteasles 

Miurip«i 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Sea lie! 


Smallpox lb 

Tetanuis 2 

TufoeiculosiL 112 

T^iiLoid to vei - - 21 

Whooping cough — 18 

QEORGIV 

Cerebrospinal menmgitib 1 

Chicken pox - — 1 

Dengue — 2 

Diphtheiia - 5 

Dysenteiy 19 

Influenza 13 

Malana— 44 

Measles — 15 

Mumps 4 

Paratyphoid fever 6 

Pellagra - 14 

Pneumonia-^ - — — — 5 

Scarlet fever 4 

Septic sore throat — — — 4 

Smallpox - 3 

*ruberculosis — — « 20 

Typhoid fever 92 

Whooping cough * 16 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— 1 

Chicken pox - 1 

Diphtheria - 1 

Measles - 2 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis - 1 

Typhoid fever - - 2 

intmois 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

JacUon County — 1 

Lake County- * 3 

Chicken pox* - - i— 82 

Diphtheria - 41 

Influenza — 98 

Lethargic encephalitis— Saline County 1 

Measles - - 243 

Mmnjpa 20 

Pneumonia - - 226 

PeHomychtiS 

Ckjok County-- 1 

, ^ Luke County — 1 

Wabash County 1 

torlet fever- 72 

Sasfllpox— 10 

^ 'fuhwwiosis 387 

38 

' 201 

1 Week ended Friday^ 


INDIANA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheua 11 

Influenza - — ^ 

Measles 55 

Scarlet fcvei 2S 

Smallpox 2® 

Tubciciilosis 41 

Typhoid fcvei 28 

Whooping cough 125 

IOWA 

Chicken pox - 4 

Diphthciia 14 

Geiman measles 1 

Measles 4 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever - - 3 

Whooping cough 9 

KANSAvS 

Chicken pox - 0 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles - - 3 

Lepiosy - 1 

Measles - 23 

Mumps * 8 

Pneumonia - 5 

Poliomyelitis 

Topeka 1 

Wichita - I 

Scarlet fever - 12 

Smallpox- - - 4 

Trachoma— - - 1 

Tul'erculosis — 40 

Typhoid fever - 25 

Whooping cough 117 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria - U 

Influenza 16 

Malana 25 

Paratyphoid fever - t 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tubeiculosis — 35 

Typhoid fever 33 

Whooping cough — — 6 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles - 48 

Mumps- - 8 

Pneumonia - 2 

Scarlet fever 21 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 50 

MAHYtAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis* 1 

Chicken pox — ;17 

Diphtheria 8 

Dysentery.,..— 9 
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August 


MARYLAND— continued 

Cases 


Impetigo contagiosa 4 

Influenza 2 

Xiethargic encephalitis 4 

Malaiia 1 

Measles 39 

Mumps 16 

Paratj'Phoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 7 

Pneumonia Gobar) 6 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 17 

Septic soio throat 1 

Tetanus 5 

Tuberculosis 75 

Typhoid fever 18 

Whooping cough 107 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 51 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 2 

Diphtheria 38 

German measles 6 

Influenza 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Malaria - 1 

Measles 83 

Mumps 24 

Ophthalmia neon.itoi um 37 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia (lobar) — 24 

Poliomyelitis 10 

Scarlet fever - 97 

Septic sore throat - 3 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonaiy) 107 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 25 

Typhoid fever - 17 

Whooping cough * 120 

MICHIGAN 

Diphthona 86 

Measles * 88 

Pneumonia - 24 

Scarlet fever 108 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 338 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 137 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria — - - 31 

Influenza — 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 80 

Poliomyehtjs 2 

Scarlet fever- — - 90 

Smallpox- - - 2 

Tuberculosis- 57 

Typhoid fever - 5 

Whooping cough 51 


Diphtheria 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 55 

MISSOURI 

Cerebro'>piDal memngitis 1 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 31 

Influenza 1 

Measles 37 

Mumps - 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Eabies 2 

ScarlH fever 29 

Smallpox 2 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 38 

Tjpaoid fever - 26 

Vv hooping cough 56 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Geinnn measles 2 

Measks I 

Mumps 5 

Rock> Mountain spotted fever— Sievcns\illo . 1 

Seal let fc\er 8 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 8 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox - l 

Diphtheria..., 2 

MeaHes...... .... o 

Mumps. ... 2 

Pneumonia 7 

Poliomyelitis .... 1 

Scarlet fever 8 

Septic sore throat .... 3 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever— 2 

Whooping cough 15 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 41 

Influenza - 2 

Measles 57 

Pneumonia - - 33 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 40 

Typhoid fever.. 6 

Whooping cough ISO 

NEW MEXICO 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Diphtheria — 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Mumps — 
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JJEW MExico—contmued 

Cases 


Pellagra - 1 

Rabieij (in aiumals) 1 

Seailftfevei 1 

Tubcieulosis - 46 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Vt hooping cough - 7 

NEW YOPK 

(Enclubne cf New Ycik Cityj 

Chicken pox 71 

Biphthcna C3 

B>otiite**y - — 2 

German mo? 41 

LetMigic encephalitis 2 

Malaria - 4 

Measles 397 

Mumps - 31 

Paratyphoid fever 6 

Pneumonia 6S 

Poliomyelitis 17 

Scarlet fever. 33 

Septic sore throat - 1 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid lever 22 

Vincent's angina. — 15 

Wboopmg cough 281 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerehrosp’nal meningitis I 

Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria - 34 

German measles 17 

Measles. 90 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever IS 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 22 

Typhoid fever iC6 

■Whooping cough 310 

OREGON 

Chjtken pox 7 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 7 

Malaria 4 

Measles 10 

Mumps 3 

Fneimionm 2 1 

Scarlet fever 16 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis — 24 

Typhoid fever 17 

'^^Thoopmg cough 9 

\ TENNSTLX^ANIA 

Chi^teil^ot — 55 

100 

German measles 4 

li^hargic enc^plialitis—Philadelphia 1 

Measles f 430 

Mumps..:, i 13 

PiM?umonia-.i 6 

“ '^letfeverj 310 

'^Deaths 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued 

Tiibcrcnlccis 

Tvphoid fever... 

Whooping cough 

RHODE ISLAND 

Diphtbuia 

German measles 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Tuberculosis 

Wheopmg cough 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

D’phthpr a 

Measles 

Scarlet fexer 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever, 

Wncoping cough 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pov * 

Diphthena 

Influenza 

Malaria. 

Measles 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Maury County.... 

Nashville 

Scattering 

Whooping cough 

TE'^AS 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pohomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

TubercuJo.is 

Typhoid fe\cr 

"Whooping cough 

UTAH 

Ceiebrcspincl mcnmgibs— Brigham.. . 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever.. 

■Whooping cough...* 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles- 

Mumps — 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 


Gases 
.. 104 
- 32 
.. 362 


3 

3 

5 

2 

12 

29 


2 

6 

7 
3 
2 
2 
1 

8 


4 

3 
2 

50 

10 

44 

5 

6 
2 

45 

9 

16 

105 

35 

7 

1 

1 

4 
1 
3 
9 
3 


1 

5 

10 

2 

7 
5 

8 
1 

49 


5 

1 

13 

9 

1 

59 
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VIRGINIA 

Case& 

Cerebrospinal momngiUs—Hanover County... 1 
Poliomyelitis — ITanovor County 1 

wisco NsiN— eonti nued 

Milwaukee— Continued Cases 

Gernan measles 1 

WASHINGTON 

Cerobrospmal meningitis 

Spokane 1 

Walla Walla County 1 

influon? i _ t 

Moisl's fii 

Mump-. 5 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlot fover- 5 

Chicken pox _ __ 17 

Diphtheria 21 

Tuborpulosis , 315 

Whoopmg fioiigh 97 

German me.isl 6 s _ _ 4 

Measles 25 

Scattering 

Chicken pox _ _ 34 

Mumps 4 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox IR 

Tuberculosis 39 

Diphtliem 16 

German measles 10 

Influenza 7 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping eough _ _ 43 

Measles 345 

Mumps - fvt 

WEST TIBGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

McDowell County 1 

Wyoming County 1 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 77 

Scarlet fever 16 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever * 19 

Whoopmg cough. — — — 49 

Pneumonia 4 

PoIiomyehUs 2 

Scarlet fever. 48 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whoopmg cough 109 

WYOiflNCr 

Chicken pox 1 

German measles 2 

TLYaogIac 7 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 19 

Diphtheria- 14 

IrjAPilOJiUSt m, - » m. ^ mrnmmmmm M - mm, •mmm W 

Mumpb 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Fremont 

County 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Whoopmg cough 15 

Report for Week E 

NORTH UAKOTA CaS83 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria — 5 

Measles 19 

Mumps - 2 

Pnoumoma - - 4 

nded July 24, 1926 

NOBTH DAKOTA— continued Oases 

Scarlet fever — 15 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever ' 1 

Whoopmg cough- 52 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published wceldy and covers only those Bt'itoa 
fiom which reports are received during the current week 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Dipth- 

therm 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pclla- 

gia 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scarlet 

lever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

June, 19S6 

.Alabama — 

3 

19 

27 

144 


102 

3 

18 

122 

99 

Idaho 

2 

23 i 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

20 

35 1 

9 

Maine 

3 


4 ; 

0 

679 

2 

2 

52 

0 i 

15 

TW'fititn.Ytft - 


43 

17 


297 


1 

59 

21 

4 

PsfiilRnviMMiiiHliiii 

$ 

75 

46 

1 



3 

369 

162 

2a 

Virgima 

4 

58 

406 

145 

2 .zro 

32 

2 

186 


80 

Washington 

17 

53 

19 


443 


2 

180 


24 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Notifications regtiidjig comniunicablB dh^case'i sent dii'iihg the month of Junc^ 19'26^ 
to oUitT t^tuk health ih parimenh by depaitmenh of health of cettain States 


Rrfeiicd b>— 

Diph- 

thern 

Sca’lpt 

fe\oi 

Sm ill- 
pox 

Till 01 
fuldsi*! 

T\plioi'l 

fOMl 




1 


* 

lllmirt'. . _ 



4 

11 

1 

Mitsui Jsfit I _ ^ _ __ 

1 

1 


27 

2 

Np\v ^ 

3 

1 

2 


1 

iptnrs 





1 





.... 



GENERAL CURRENT SUMx^ARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

B^plitiienn , — For the week ended July 17, 1926, 37 States reported 
772 cases of diphtheria For the week ended July 18, 1925, the same 
States reported 772 cases of this disease One hiuidrod and o]io 
citie-', situated m all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of nearly 30,430,000, reported 547 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended July 17, 1926 Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 435 eases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 613 cases The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. — Thirty-four States reported 3,565 cases of measles for 
the week ended July 17, 1926, and 1,414 cases of this disease for the 
week ended July 18, 1925 One hundred and one cities reported 
1,254 cases of measles for the week this year and 880 cases last year. 

Poliomychtis . — The health ofBcers of 37 States reported 53 eases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended July 17, 1926. The same States 
reported 148 eases for the week ended July 18, 1925. 

Scadil fecer — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thiity-seven States — this year, 1,130 cases; last year, 706 cases; 101 
Cities — this year, 545 cases; last year, 335 cases, estimated oxpo<‘tancy, 
345 cases 

SmaJlpojr . — For the week ended July 17, 1926, 37 States reported 
290 cases of smallpox Last year for the corrx'spondmg week they 
reported 260 cases One hundred and one cities roportecl smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 41 cases; 1925, 82 cases; esiiinatod 
expectancy, 61 oases One death from smallpox was reported by 
these cities for the week this year — at Omaha, Nebr 

Typhoid fever . — Seven hundred and six cases of typhoid fever wore 
reported for the week ended July 17, 1926, by 36 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 993 cases of 
this disease One hundred and one cities reported 126 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 208 cases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
155 cases, 

Iif^uenza arid pneumofUa . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,700,000 as follows: 1926, 367 deaths; 1925, 317 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended July 17, 1988 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpoi, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain fiom previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used foi as many j^ears as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the dgures are smoothed 
when necessaiy to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the .diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


4 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine 

Portland 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

Manchester. 

Vermont 

Barre 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

FallBiver 

Spimgfiold 

Worchestor 

Ehodo Island 

Pawtucket - 

Providence 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport-- 

Hartford 

New Haven 


75,333 

22,540 

83,097 


10,008 

779, 620 
128,993 
142, 066 
190,757 

69,760 

267,918 

0 ) 

160,197 

178,927 


NCmDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 

Buffalo 

New York-- 
Rochestrr--- 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania* 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh - - 
Beading 


538,016 

5,873,350 

316,786 

182,003 

128,642 

452,513 

132,020 

1,970,364 

631,563 

112,707 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cmcmnati-. 

Cleveland 

Columbus - 

Toledo 

Indiana* 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois 

Chicago-- 

Peoria 

Springfield 

Michigan 

Detroit— 

Flint 

Grand Eapids 


409,333 

936,485 

279,838 

287,380 

97,846 

358,819 

80,091 

71,071 

2, f 95, 239 
81,564 
63,923 

1,215,824 

130,316 

153,098 


1 No ostunate made 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 1 
sles, ' 
cases 
re- 
ported 

VIumpi^, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases : 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

1 

24 

39 

20 

0 

0 

32 

38 

12 

3 

3 

1 

0 i 

0 


3 1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2' 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 1 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1‘ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

4 1 

8 

12 

0 

0: 

6 

2 

7 

64 

177 

109 

17 

6 

66 

47 

m 

2 

5 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

13 

4 

1 

0 

0; 

99 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 ' 

4 

0 

0 

11 

11 

6 

2 

0 i 

12 

6 

5 

ol 

2 

2 

0 

0| 

7 

1 

1 

44 

43 

65 


ll 

57 

4 

27 

24 

13 

10 


O' 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 . 

4 

0 

2 

1 

6 

6 

0 

1 

2S 

8 

11 

71 

’6 

40 

1 

1 

13 

1 

9 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

26 

4 

1 

0 

1 

29 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

10 

4 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

120 

m 

35 

4 

2 

183 

16 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

X 

8 

1 

1 

19 

29 

61 

2 

0 

16 

6 

11 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3$ 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

15 

C 

0 
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City lepoTis Joi week ended J uly 17 j ISBf) Contnuied 





Diphtheria 

Indaenra 



! 



Chirk- 




* 

Mea 

sles, 

Mutniis, 



Popiilation 
JnU 1, 
io:3 





nioin‘\ 

Dmsion, fftate, and 
eity 

eases 

Ca^es, 

f?!!- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

(‘I'-es 

le- 

le 

deaths 

le- 

eNUmatid 

re- 

ported 

mated 

e\pect- 

re- 
p'll ix d 

le- 

poi ted 

le- 

ported 

polled 

ported 

polled 




duty 







EAST Is ORTH CENTRAL— 










Lnnt’nne 1 










W '*fcii in 

50,R91 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7,5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Ala'iison 

40, ,1^*) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

AIilv au^ee 

£09, 192 

37 1 

10 

13 

0 

0 

13 1 

21 

HtU iiiK*- - - 

f 7, 707 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

63 

1 


39; 071 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 










WEFT HOhTH CENTRVL 










MmnrFita 







1 



I-ulutli — 

110,502 1 
425,435 1 
246,001 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

M nneapohs 

17 

10 

17 

0 

0 

2 

1 

St Paul 

3 

10 

9 

0 

0 

29 

0 

6 

levta 





0 



52,469 i 
76,411 : 
36,771 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 



0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

6 


13 

0 


MiRpoijn 








Kansas City-. 

367,481 

78,342 

821,643 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

St JosepU.l 

0 

3 

0 

19 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

0 

2 

1 

North Dakota 




8 


Far?o 

26,403 

14,811 

15,036 
30, 127 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Grand Porks 

South Dakota 

VbiTdot n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2 



biouv F«ills. ......... 

Nebiask i 


0 


— 



1 1 

A 


00, ^>41 
211,768 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

U 



Oniiiha.-- - 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

Kansas 







0 

0 

0 

Tfpoka.. 

55,411 

88,367 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

Wichita.- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

bOCtH ATLANTIC 









Delaware 







0 

0 


W ilmington 

12^049 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Mar'vL,nd 






12 

18 



79t*,296 
; 3.4, 7*11 

15 

11 

8 

1 

2 

0 



ruinhcriiiid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Frederick 

32,Ca5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Diblnct of Columbia 







M 

0 


Washington 

Virgmu 

1 497,906 

3 

4 


0 

0 

5 


0 

lATiehburg 

1 30,395 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

10 

t) 

1 

N< rtolfc 

0) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

■RiehTinmd.,, ^ „ 

18^403 

5S,208 

I 

1 

3 

0 

I 

LS 

1 

1 

Bn.mnkt‘ , „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Wist Virmnia 


0 




0 


Charleston.. 

49, 010 
63, 4S5 1 
£6,203 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

T^Tintingtrm . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whef-hng 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

North Carolina 



0 

Rftleifih 

so, 371 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W Jmmgt on 

37, 061 
69, 031 

Q 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

W inston-Siilem 


0 

0 

0 

0 

14 


1 

South Cai^'lma 









Charleston 

73,125 
41, -25 
27,311 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Columhi*^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ureem iPe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Georgia" 








1 

Ithintft. 

0) 

16,809 
£13, 134 

f 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

5 

1 

Bmu&wicfc 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah-, 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

BMda 








Miami 

69, 754 
26,847 
94,743 

0 


6 

i-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St* Petersburg 


0 


0 



X 

Tampa i 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 




1679 August 6, 1926 

C%ty reports for week ended July 17, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925. 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Infiuen/a 

Mea- 

sles, 

casc-s 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

le- 

poited 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 



Deaths 

re- 

poitea 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky 










Covington 

58,309 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisx'iIIe 

305, 935 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Tennessee 










Memphis 

174,633 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

6 

Nashville 

136,220 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Alabama 










Birmingham 

205, 670 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

7 

Mobile 

66,955 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomeiy 

46,481 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Port Smith .. . . 

31,643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Little Rock 

74; 216 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Louisiana 










New Orleans 

414,493 

0 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Shi ever ort 

57,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Texas 










Dallas.^., 

194,450 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Galveston--, 

4«8,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

164,964 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

0 I 

2 

San Antonio 

198,069 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana. 










Bilhngs 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

29,883 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 


' 








Boise, 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 










Denver 

280,911 

15 

8 

10 


1 

7 

1 

1 

Pueblo 

43, 787 ! 

0! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

New Mexico 

1 

i 








Albuquerque 

21,000 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Anrona 










Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah 










Salt Lake City 

130,948 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Nevada 










Reno - 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

TACIFIC 










Washington 










Seattle __ 

(') 

8 

4 

6 

0 


11 

2 


Spolrfinfk 

lOS, S97 

16 

1 

1 

0 


36 

0 


Tacoma--— 

104,455 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

I 

Oregon 

Portland 

282,383 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

12 

2 

c 

California 










Los Angeles 

(0 

15 

31 

43 

0 

1 

5 

5 


Sacramento 

72, 260 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

c 

San Francisco 

557,630 

9 

11 

6 

0 


66 

5 

a 


J No estimate made 


1494"— 26 3 



Aug:tist 6, 1S2G 1680 

City repork for week ended July 17^ 19^6 — Contmued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 














Whoop- 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Gases, 


Deaths 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

mg 

cough, 

Deaths, 

ail 

and city 

esti- 

Oases 

csti- 

Cases 

esti- 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

rc- 


expect - 1 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

polled 

poitod 

polled 














, NEW ENGLAND 












Maine 












Poril'iifL 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Ne^v H nup'^birc 











Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Manchester- — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Vern-’ont 












Bdirc 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Massachusetts 












■Rnsinn 

IS 

31 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

3 

1 

41 

160 

Fall Biver 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

20 

Sprm"flt]d 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

tVorcooter 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Khode Island 












Pawluck^'t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Providence 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

55 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

24 

Hartford 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

14 

41 

Ngw Haven— 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

85 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












NewYojk 












Buffalo — 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

199 

1 

0 

0 

4 

328 
3, 170 

New York 

S3 

95 

1 

1 

0 

21 

30 

0 

77 

Koehe-stcr 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

7 

62 

Syracuse — 

New Jersey 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

52 

45 

Cairtdra 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

39 

Newark 

7 

$ 

0 

2 

20 

6 

1 

29 

64 

42 

Trenton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia,-. 

28 

32 

0 

0 

0 

28 

7 

5 

0 

44 

419 

Pittsbmgh 

11 

7 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 77 

65 

Reading 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Q 

0 

9 

21 

EAST NOBTH 











CENTBAL 












Ohio’ 












Cincinnati 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 1 

4 

1 

10 

121 

Ciei eland 

10 

26 

2 

1 

0 

14 

' 2 

0 

0 

58 

154 

Columbus 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

m 

Tolerin 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

47 

53 

Indiana 









Fort Wayne—. 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

42 

Indianapolis—. 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 

50 

South Bend—. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

JS 

Torre Haute— 
Biinois 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Chicfl,go_ 

34 

62 

1 

0 

Q 

48 

4 

2 

0 

4 $ 

64$ 

Peoria 





1 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

f) 

0 

8 

10 

20 

9 

Springfield. — 
Michigan 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Detrmt. 

29 

47 

4 

0 

Q 

18 

A 

A 

1 

A 

2 

0 

0 

fHI 

236 

20 

2X 

Flint 

2 

9 

0 

0 

n 

W 

A 

oi 

3 

6 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

2 

5 

0 

1 

u 

0 

u 

0 

0 

U 

0 

Kenosha 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

6 

Madison 

a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

to 

Milwaukee 

12 

2 

3 

o 

g 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

74 

104 

Superior 

1 

V 

j 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1« 






u 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

WEST NOBTH 












CENTEAL 












HuineFota 










* 


Buinfch 

3 

1 

2 

g 

A 

A 





11 

85 

58 

Minneapolis 

St Paul— - 

10 

7 

30 

20 

3 

2 

0 

0 

u 

0 

ol 

u 

4 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

18 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 


1681 Atigust 6, 1926 

City reports for week ended July 17 j 19M6 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Oases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Ca'^es 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 
rulo' !«!, 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 
csfi- 
m lied 
expect- 
ancy 

Oases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

rc- 

poited 

■WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL—COntd 












Iowa 












Davenport - 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


3 


SiOTix City 

1 

4 

a 

6 



0 

2 


1 


Wfitftrlnn. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Missouri 












Kansas City— . 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

9 

C5 

St Joseph 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

2i 

St Louis 

7 

23 

0 

0 

0 

12 

5 

4 

0 

45 

199 

North Dakota 












Fargo 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 


1 


0 




0 





South Dakota 













0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 



0 


0 




0 





Nebrastci 












Lincoln 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

17 

Omaha 

1 

10 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

45 

Kansas 












Topeka 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

14 

Wichita 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

16 

15 

SOtTTE ATLANTIC 












Delaware* 












Wilmington- — 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

28 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 ! 

97 

186 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

8 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


District of Coluni’ 












bia. 

Washington--^ 

4 

* ? 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

2 

0 

23 

108 

Virginia* 












Lynchburg 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

20 

TSTArfnllr 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 


UA iVllW 

Richmond 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

3 

47 

Roanoke- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

West Virginia 












Charleston 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

28 

Huntington--- 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Whnpliny 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

North Carolina 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

IS 

10 

Wilmington- — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Wmston-Salem 

0 

2 

I 1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 


20 

South Carolina 












Charleston 

I 0 

0 

f 0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

4 

22 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

7 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

14 

72 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Florida 












Miami 


1 


: 0 

0 

2 


1 

1 

7 

31 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


8 

MV* A 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

26 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

It 

Louisville 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

2 

0 

1 

SC 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

11 

4 

13 

2 

4 

71 

NashviBe 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

6 

6 

8 

0 

20 

6f 

Alabama 

Birmingham — 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

9 

0 

17 

5$ 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Montgomery— 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 ’ Z 
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0%Uj repofU for meeh ended July 17 ^ IdM^Qoiximmd 



















August 6, 1920 

City reports for week ended July 17 , ig^Q — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 


Vermont 

Barre 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

' Fall River-, 

Worcester 

Rhode Island 
Providence -- 
Connecticut 
New Haven. 


MEDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 

New York— . 

Rochester 

Ssu-acuse 

Rennsvlvanta 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh.. 


EAST NOETE CENTEAL 

Ohio 

Cleveland--., ... 

Toledo--,., 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Springfield-, 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee—— 


WEST NOETE CENTEAL 
Minnesota 

St Paul 

Missoun 

St Louis 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Maryland 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

Roanoke — 

West Virginia 

Charleston- — — 

North Caiolma 

Raleigh 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

EAST SOUTH CENTEAL 
Kentucky 

Louisville 

Tennessee* 

Nashville - 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas^ 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock-^ 
Louisiana 

New Orleans,. 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Letl 

encej 

biargic 

ihalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomj'elitis (infan- 
tile paraljsis) 







Cases, 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

■1 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Q 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 ; 

j 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

1 

0 


0 

■ 0 

1 

0 

0: 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

2 

0 

■3 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


3 

. 0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

i 

n ' * 

0 














August 0, 1926 1684 

City reports for week ended J%dy 17, 1936 — ^ContiBued 



Cerebrospinal 

I meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Polioravelitis (infan- 
1 tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases! 

1 

j 

Deaths 1 

Casesj 

j 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

WLST SOUTH CSKT-RAX—COntinucJ 
OkUhoma 

Oklahoma City..,. 

® 1 

! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Texas 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

California 

Los Angeles * - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sacrament 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
103 cities for the five-week period ended July 17, 1926, compa*edi 
with those for a like period ended July 18, 1925 The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as ol 
July 1, 1925 and 1920, respectively, authoritative figures for manj 
of the cities not being available The 103 cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 m 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 m 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population m 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 


Butmniay'y of %€elhj reports from cities, June IS to J nly 17 ^ 1926 — Annual rates per 
lOOjOOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1925 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


"Week ended— 



June 

20, 

1025 

June 

19, 

1928 

June 

27, 

1925 

June 

26, 

1926 

July 

4, 

1923 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

11, 

1925 

July 

10. 

1926 

m 


lOS cities 

114 

*113 

112 

>131 

1 3 92 

< 122 

93 

599 

76 

<94 

New England 

93 

78 

m 

59 

‘ 113 

64 

60 

57 

60 

78 

Middle Atlantic 

166 

124 

203 

352 

i 95 

103 

126 

120 

96 

101 

East North Central 

86 

131 

78 

161 

81 

117 

83 

J93 

68 

109 

West North Central 

129 

»167 

111 

*195 

127 

«125 

90 

5 93 

82 

*107 

South Athintic 

4S 

68 

69 

45 

38 

83 

62 

*66 

50 

32 

East South Central 

5 

16 

I 32 

10 

5 

B22 

21 

5 

11 

21 

West South Central-., 

70 

43 

I 44 

43 

57 

47 

35 

43 

26 

26 

TWftnTTt.nn 

1S5 1 

146 

1 102 

118 

176 

165 

102 

118 

120 

109 

Pacific 

108 ^ 

102 

I 

103 

132 

*138 

129 

119 

181 

94 

159 


I The figures given in this table are rates i>er 100,000 population, annufd basis— and not the number of 
cases reported Populations used are estimated as of Jiil> 1, 1935 and 1926. respectively 

* Grand Forks, N Dak , not included. 

» Spokane, Wash , not included 

* Grand Forks, N Dak,, Sious Falls, S Dak , and Covington, Ky , not induded 
JDetroit^Iich., Grand Forks, N Dak , Sioux Folis, S Dak , and Frederick, Md , not included, 

* Grand Forks* N, Dak , and Sioux Falls, S Dak., not included. 

" »I>etrdt, Mich , not mciudod 

» Ftederiek, MdL, not meluded. 

* Covington, Ky., not mduded. 
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August 1926 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, June IS to July 17, 19SS — Annual rates per^ 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 19^6 — 
Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



June 

20 , 

1925 

June 

19, 

1926 

June 

27, 

1925 

June 

26, 

1926 

July 

4, 

1925 

July 

s, 

1926 

July 

11 * 

1925 

July 

10, 

1926 

July 

18, 

1925 

July 

17, 

1926 

103 cities 

416 

8 734 

292 

3 617 

3225 

<436 

186 

*315 

163 

*216 

New England 

611 

494 

393 

425 

338 

319 

273 

246 

252 

180 

Middle Atlantic.—, 

542 

685 

380 

476 

257 

313 

248 

211 

198 

129 

East North Central 

547 

943 

377 

828 

300 

634 

210 

2 636 

178 

365 

West North Central 

i 84 

21,260 

58 

2 935 

30 

8 604 

34 

«417 

28 

*191 

South Atlantic.., 

i 330 

825 

263 

701 

248 

436 

1 200 

«294 

140 

203 

East South Central 

! 106 

695 

121 

612 

80 

»430 

110 

285 

74 

171 

West South Central 

18 

77 

4 

95 

4 

52 

0 

47 

0 

17 

Mountain 

74 

701 

92 

792 

37 

437 

55 

264 

28 

101 

Pacific 

80 

582 

50 

485 

3 36 

461 

39 

337 

61 

329 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

169 

2 233 

113 

2 212 

3 05 

< 170 

87 

*122 I 

68 

«93 

Now England 

137 

203 

103 

236 

lOS 

187 

141 

158 1 

77 

99 

Middle Atlantic 

144 

221 

99 

210 

79 


81 

129 ! 

45 

73 

East North Central 

202 

340 

146 

253 

114 

187 

91 

7 125 ! 

63 

118 

West North Central 

317 

2 480 

170 

2SSi 

163 

*270 

139 

*205 j 

104 

*185 

South Atlantic 

68 

131 

42 

152 

66 

66 ' 

42 

, «64 

44 

45 

East South Central 

147 

47 

84 

47 

68 

«66 1 

116 

62 

74 

52 

West South Conti al 

35 

69 

53 

30 

44 

60 

9 

34 

22 

52 

Mountain 

139 

127 

203 

118 

102 

91 1 

148 

65 

83 

91 

Pacific... 

no 

216 

102 

159 

»67 

161 

60 

121 

68 

94 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

35 

>11 

24 

2 16 

3 14 

Ml 

16 

*8 1 

14 

*7 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

9 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

East North Central 

42 

10 

19 

14 

13 

10 1 

11 

79 

9 

6 

West North Central 

58 

2 32 

36 

244 

16 

«26 

20 

*28 

16 

*26 

South -A.tl antic 

29 

30 

13 

28 

10 

I 11 

23 

80 

8 

6 

East South Central 

184 

10 

121 

88 

58 

[ »39 

74 

0 

42 

5 

West South Central 

IS 

26 

0 

17 

4 

i 22 

4 

4 1 

13 

13 

Mountain 

IS 

27 

28 

IS 

28 i 

1 55 

18 


18 

9 

Pacific 

146 

1 24 

1 

163 

32 

*85 

i 19 

1 

97 

24 1 

113 

22 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE BATES 


103 cities 

21 

Ml 

25 

212 

*35 

M7 

33 

« 14 

36 

<22 

Now England 

19 

19 

17 

9 

22 

12 

24 

9 

31 


Middle Atlantic 

14 

9 

18 


15 

11 

17 

7 

25 


East North Cential 

6 

4 

8 

4 ! 

10 

6 

13 

74 

11 


West Noith Central 

12 

MO 


M 

20 

*10 

42 

*16 

42 


South Atlantic 

46 1 

28 

67 



36 

56 

*43 

52 

58 

East South Central 

74 ' 

21 

84 

36 

184 

9 127 

163 

52 


166 

West South Central 

123 ^ 

80 

128 

30 

233 

13 

159 


128 

66 

Mountain 

37 

0 



9 

27 

28 

0 

1 $ 

0 

Pacific 

6 

8 

1 

16 

*21 

22 

1 

17 1 

13 

30 

22 


* Grand Forks, N Dak , not included 

* Spokane W ask , not included 

< Grand Forks, N, Dak , Siou\ Falls, S Dak , and Covington, Ky , not included 
« Detroit, Mich , Grand Forks, N Dak , Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Frederick, Md , not included. 
« Grand Forks* N Dak , and iSioux Falls, S Dak , not included. ^ 

7 Detroit, Mich , not included 

8 Frederick, Md , not meludcd 

« Covington, Ky , not included. 
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SuTfiffiUTy of wsokly T^poTts from dtiesj Junto iS to July 17 ^ 19^6 Anniudl rates per 
lOOfOOO populaiion — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1BB5 — 
Continued 

INFLT7ENZA. BEATS RATES 


Week ended— 



June i 
20, ! 
1925 1 

1 

Juno 

30, 

1926 

j Juno 

1 1925 

Juno 

2b, 

19^ 

July 
4, i 
1923 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

11, 

1025 

July 

10, 

lOJG 

July 

U 

1925 

July 

37, 

1926 

9C cties 

6 

» 

7| 

1 ^ 

5 

4 

1 

j 

2 

114 

2 

13 4 

Ne'er Enidand 

2 

9 1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Aliddie Atlantic— 

4 

9 

0 

6 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

4 

East North Central.— 

7 

S i 

C 

3 

5 

5 

2 

7g 

3 

4 

Q'-.t North Central 

C 

4 I 

4 

6 

0 

12 8 

0 

IJO 

0 

liJ© 

Smith Aliantic 

6 

1 r* 

2 

6 

6 

S 

0 

«0 , 

4 

n 

East South Central 

32 

' 36 j 

16 

5 1 

11 

»0 

16 

36 

0 

21 

Wtst South Central 

10 

24 1 

10 

! 24 J 

10 

14 

10 

5 1 

10 

9 

Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

9 

0 

0 ' 

0 

9 

Paa£c 

1 

4 1 

4 

4 

1 1 

0 

1 ! 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 


PNEUMONIA BEATS RATES 


96 cities 

1 .. 

1 

S7 

! 65 

1 

■ii 

56 

10 75 [ 

50 

1 U7 

51 

12 00 

Nev England 

' ro 

1 Jj»7 

, 5b i 

1 .9 1 

4<) 

92 ! 

45 

n 

4S 

57 

Aliddlo Atlintic 

f 93 

95 

' 73 

83 

61 

‘^0 

61 

75 

bt 

71 

East North Central 

! 76 

1 74 

1 1 

61 ' 

12 

61 ' 

55 

*67 

41 

46 

West Nortn Central 

1 32 

1 75 

1 51 

41 1 

iO 


58 

i\-*3 

55 

30 

South Atlantic 

75 1 

la ; 

1 90 ! 

91 

71 

8H 

()5 

8 73 

4S 

54 

East South Central 

95 1 

' 99 

' liO 1 

125 1 

89 j 

SJJi 

hi 

IIU 

6 5 

iOO 

West South Central 

S7 

71 

73 

70 1 

58 

57 

5iS 

57 

73 

85 

Mountain 

139 

300 1 

53 

109 1 

65 

46 

Ti 

u6 

hJi 

36 

PaciSo 

. 

o.| 

”1 


43 

1 

73 1 

43 

1 

(5 

53 

40 

40 


n Detroit, J^Lcfa , not included 
» Fioderiek, ’*1(1 , not indaded 
« Covington, Hy , not incIuiNd 
Sioux FaJis, S l>ak , and Covington, Sy , not included 
» DetiOit, Mich , Sioui Palis, S Dak , and Fiedenck, Aid , not moludod 
*2 Sioux Falls, S Dak , noc include J 


Number of ciHcs ladiided m summary oj weekly reports, and f aggregate populahon 
of Cities in ewh yroiipj appro^cimaicd as of July 1, IB'dB and 19S0, respcciively 


Group of cities 

Nunit>er 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 

ofUties 

renortiiie 

Aggregate population 
of cities report itig 
cases 

Aggregnto 
of cities 
denths 

poymlation 
i ri^portlef 


nasos 

mjgM 


1920 

1923 

1926 

Total 

103 

9$| 

20,944,096 

30,473,129 

29,251,653 

30,761,201 

New England 

12 

12 

2,176,124 1 

2,206,124 

2,176,124 

2,206,124 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

a® 

10,346,970 ! 

10,476,970 

10,346,970 

30,476,970 

E^fc Noriai OeniiEal 

16 

16 

7,483,656 

7,055,436 

7,483,656 ] 

7, 655, m 

West Nor^ Ceoitial 

14 

a 

21 

2,594,062 

2,716,070 

2, 634, 602 
2,776,070 

2.461,380 

2,716,070 

2,409,(138 

2,776,070 

South Atlml^ 

21 

Bast ScfBl^ Central 

7 

7 

903,103 

1,004,953 

093, 103 

1,004, 953 

West Socitfe Central—-^ 

8 

6 

1,184,057 

563,912 

3,212,057 

1, 07K, 198 

1, 103, 695 

Mouatato 

9 

0 

67A773 

56,1,912 

572,773 

PacifiQ 

0 

4 

1,888,142 

3,934,084 

1,434,245 

1,460, 









FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAB EAST 

Report for weeJc ended July S, 19S6.~The followino: report for the 
week ended July 3, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern Bureau 
of the Health Section of the League of Nations^ Secreianai, located 
at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva 


Maiitinie towrs 

Plague 

Cbolerai 

j 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime to^ ns 

... 

Ph giie \ Cholera 

1 

Small- 

pos 

Zj 

Ji 

■3 

o 

w 

A 

tu 

fl 

1 

1 

6 

rt 

Sj 

fi j 

« 

o 

§ 

* -3 ' ' 

c? 1 T- 1 ^ 1 

S . c i « 

D ; p ! c t 

efi 1 

"S 

o 

^ 1 

/ 

1 

P 

Egjpt 


j 







French Indo-Chim 

i < i i 

' 1 ! ., ! 




Suez 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Suijionami Choion. 

0 , 0 i ?2 1 

19 

0 

Q 

Iraq 







Haiphong 

0 ; 0 , 17 ! 

n 

0 

0 

Bn>l«1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<i 

2 

China 

s j ! 




Biitish ndia ; 







Amoy 

8 ' 0 1 

1 

1 

0 

Calcutta 


0 


4"> 

5 

5 

HoTM?kong — 

0 1 0 i 0 

0 i 

1 

1 

Bomh'v, _ _ 


0 


Q 

1-3 

H 

Shanghai 

0 0 1 , 

0 



\ 

Alidi ib 


0 


0 

2 

0 

1 Japan 





RaiipofJTi - 


3 


1^ 

0 

a 

' Osaka ----- - 

0 i 0 0 

0 

2 


jNogapatarn 


0 ; 


7 

0 

u 

0 

j Kxv<’ntans; 

: ' 




Karachi 


1 1 

IIIj 

0 

3 

2 

Fort Arthur 

0 1 0 [ 0 1 

0 

1 

e 



0| 


0 

5 

0 

XlDliCU 

0 1 0 0 

0 

2 

0 

Dutch East Indies 






1 n s s R 

1 j 




Surabaya . 

0 

0 

o'l 

0 

2 

1 

! Vladivostok 

0 u 

0 

2 

0 

Siam 











BauJikok 

0 

Q 

:3b; 

14 

13 

S i 

1 


f 









11 

_ ^1 L 

1 




The telegraphic reports from the following mantinie towns indi- 
cated that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported dunng 
the week: 

ASIA 

Brituh India — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorin 

Ceylon — Colombo 

Fedemied Malay Slates — Poit Swettenham 
SeiiUmenia, — Penaiig-Bingapore 

Dutch Bast hidies — Batavia, Samaraug, Chenbon, Belawan, Deli Palem- 
bang, Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Banjermasm, Baiik-Papan, Taiakan, Pon- 
tianak 

Sarawak — Kuching 

Bnttsh North Borneo — Saiidakan 

Portnytm^ Timor — Dilly. 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga 

French Indo-China — Turane. 

Foi mom, — Keelung, 

Japan, — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuniga, Hak<idater 
Bimonoseki. 

Korea — Chemulpo, Fiisan 

Manchuria, — Antung, Mukden, Changehun, Harbin 

( 1687 ) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

fever— C ontinued 


Reports Received During Week Ended August 6, 1926 Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Reuiurkh 

Bolivia* 

Pa?- - ^ . r, - 

June 1-30 

6 

2 


Canada 

Ontario— 

Tit! 5 

1 



China 

June 13-19 

1 


Present 


_ __do 




Jurini^-^s 



Do 


June 6-12 

2 

1 


Manehuru— 


1 


So Manchuria E R 

Paiien 

Mai 31-June 20— 

15 

8 

Do 


.Tiinp - 

3 


Shanghai - 

i do 

1 

1 

Cases, foreign, deathf!, foreign 

Swatow 




and Chinese 

Present. 

Gnatemia 

GnaltPiTna-i*'- — ■ .r 

June 1-30 


2 


India 

iTflpachin II. - 1 

June 13-19 , 

7 

3 


Japan 

Taiwan Tslfl,7td ^ r 

June U-20,„-«-»..« 

16 



Java 

East Java and Madoera, 

Mexico 

friiftdalftjara 

May 23-29-— 

July 13-19 

13 

1 

2 


Sian T/jJiS! PntoSi 

July 11-17- 


4 


Union of South Africa 

May 30-June5 - 



Outbreak. 


June 6-12----— 



Outbreaks in Piotersburg and 

- - - - 

Johannesburg 

-do—— - 

1 


Rustenburg Districts 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Bolivia 

Jifi Fa* . ^ _ .-,-1 - 

June 1-30^ 


1 

May, 1926 Oases, 66; deaths, S 
(colored) cases, European, % 
May, 1926. Oases, 45, deaths, 4 
(colored) 

Outbreaks. 

May, 1926 Oases, 13 (colored). 
Outbreaks 

Chile 

A ntofafiTan^ta— - 

! June 20-2fi_ _ ,, 

1 

1 

7 

4 

3 ' 

1 

Ti O 

June 27-July 3 


China 

AoPin?! - r ^ 

June 14-27^ 

1 


June28-July4 

.Ttme 11-24 

Egypt 

1 

Tunisia 

Tutus , 

Jnnft 91-30 

TTnion of Smith Afnea 



Cape Province _ _ 




Dft .. 

May 31-June 12— 



Nfitfil , 




Bn , 

JUTlRfli-lS _ ^ 



Oranee Free State 




May, 1926. Gases, 8, deaths, X. 
Outbreaks 




BOt - n r , ^ , .r 1 J #^12 




Y3ELLOW FEVER 


Brasil 

! 




Bahia- 

June 6-19 — j 

4 

3 









August 0, 3:920 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER- ConUnued 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 80, 1926 > 


Fluco Dato Cases Bcaths Hemarfcs 

Ooylon Apr 38-May 3, 1928 Cases, SOr 

deaths, 21 

China* 

Khtmijbn* Reported July 20- 35 8 

French ScUlomonts m India Mar 7-Apr 10, 1928. Cases, 13; 

deaths, 13 

India- Axjt 25-May 20, 1026; Cases, 

12,56S, deaths, 7,G42. 


Bombay MaySO-TuneS 1 

Calcutta Apr 4-May 29 478 

Bo Juno 13-19 46 

Madr.ts — Mav 16-June 5 2 

Rangoon May9^JunoS 23 

Xndo-e'hma 

Saigoii May 2-15- - 62 

Bo May 22 -XU 110 5 — 22 

Philippine Islands 

Manila May 18-24 2 

i-^lOMUCOS— 

AV.'iy Apr 18-24 1 

Mindoro Feb 21-27 1 

Romblon Bee 14-31 42 

Siam 

Bangkok May 2-June 5 1, 209 


Azores 

St Michaels— 

Anifea — May9~i3-— , — 

Lmameute May 16-29- 

British Fast Africa 

Kisumu May 18-22 

Uganda Mar 1-31 

Ceylon 

Colombo — - May29-Juno5— 

China 

Amoy-- Apr 18-May 29— 

Do May 30- June 12— 

Foochow-- - June 0-12 — 

Nanking May9-Jtme5 — 

Ecuador 

Guayaquil May ic-June 30- 

, 

Suez-- May21-June3 ! 

ProMUce— 

Bem-Saof May 28-June 8. - . 

Ghurbieh June 2- 

, Greece 

f Athens - Apr 1-30- 

' Bo May l-3i 

Pail as May 27-Juno X2„ 

Zanto - May 17 

India - 

Bombay May 2-Juac 5 — 

JZaracbi May 23-Juno 19.. 

Madias Presidency Apr 35-Mdy29- 

Bangoon. May9-June5 

Indo-Chimi 

Saigon May23-Juiie5 

Iraq 

Bagdad,— Apr IS-May 15— 

Do May 30-Jun'e 12— 

Japan 

Yokobansa. - Reported July 6— 

Java 

Batavia Apr 24-Juiie4 

Cheubon--., Apr 11-24 

Madagascar, 


Quite prevalent 
Beaths not reported. 

Several cases Not epidermo, 

! Pie\aleiit 

Rats taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Jan l-Junc 10, 1926 Cases, 56. 


Including Piraeus. 
Dok 


Apr 25-May 29, 1926 Cases, 
44y974, deaths, S4r84G 


Moramanga Province., 
Tananarive Province-. 


Apr. 1-lS 


Tanananve Town Apr 1-30- 

Other looahties ,.1 da 


Apr. W5, 1936 Cases, 42; deaths, 
39 

Septicemic 

Apr. 1»30* 1926. Cases, 70; deaths, 
67 

Bubonic, pneumcrofe, septicemic* 


» From medical officers oS the Public Eesltb Service, Axtmiean eaasuJa, and uthet sourcflA 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVEE— Contiimea 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 30, 1926 — Continued 


PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 1 

1 Date 

1 Cases 1 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigeria i 


1 1 

1 i 

! 

1 

Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 81; 
deaths, 62 

Peru -I 

Departments— 1 

L. . 

1 ! 

1 1 

1 

May, 1926 Cases, 23, deaths, 10. 

Accash-... —j 

Miy 1-31 

do 1 

1 

1 

Present, 

Do 

Im, 1 

! do 

1 


Pacasmayo, cases, 2, Tmiillo 
district, cases, 2 

Libortad 


4 

— 

Lima ' 

do 

18 

10 

Lima City, 1 case, country es- 
tates, 1 

■Rus^^ia . — . _ ' 




Jan 19-Peb 25, 1926 Cases, 7 

Senegal 



1 

Nov 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
2 

Siam ^ 

! 




Bangkok- ' 

' 3»Ia5 23-29- 

1 

1 


Straits Settlements ] 

1 




Singapore 

Tunisia I 

Kairouan ; 

' May 2-8 

1 

1 

I 

1 June 9 

3 


, 9 cases 30 miles scath of Kairouan 

Union of South Afnca 1 





Cape P’-ovnee 

1 Alay 16-22 

S 

3 


Orange Free Slate— 
Hoopstad Distnct— 

i 




Proiestpan 

1 May 9-22 

3 

3 



SMALLPOX 


Algena, 

Algiers 

Bolivia 

La Pan--, 

Brazil 

Manaos 

Para 

Eio de Janeiro 

Do 

Santos 

British East Africa 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

British South Africa 

Northern Rhodesia., 

Canada 

Alberta 

Manitoba.. 

■\\ innipeg 

Do 

Ontario 

Kingston 

Kitc'faener 

North Bay 

Orillia 

Packeaham 

Toronto 

Waterloo- 

Saskatchewan 

Chile 

Antofagasta 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Chungking. 

Foochow.. - 

Hongkong... 

Manchuria— 

An-Shau 

Antung 

Changchun 

Dairen 

Fushun 

Harbin,. 

Kai-sTian 

Kungchuhng ... 

Liao-yang 

Mukden ......... 

Penhsaiu.... 

^ Supingkai 

JJ^hchiao- ... 

Wa-feng-tien.... 


. Mar21-June20 

May 1-31 


Apr 1-30 

May 16-June 19, 
Alay 2-June 5— . 

June 6-12. 

IJiJar 1-7 

May 2-22....... 

Mar. 1-31 

May 18-24 


May 30-June 12. 
' Mas 30-Jane 26. 

I June 6-12-. 

' July 4-17 


! May2S-Jime26 
! Apr 26-May 29 

! Maj 2-22 

I Apr 26-Mar 29 

do 

do 

* do 


May 1-29 

May 30-June 12. 
I May 2-June 12.. 

i May 9-29 

I May2~June5 

! May I6-June 12- 
May 16-Juue 19. 
May 16-June 19. 
Apr 26-May 9 . 
do 


May 14-June 12. 
May 16-June 19- 

June 13-19. 

May 16-June 19. 
May 16-June 12- 
May 16-June 19- 

do 

do- 

.....do 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contianed 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 30, 1026— Continued 


SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eemaiks 

Obma— Continued 

Nanking 

Mav R-Inne fi 



Present 

Cases Foreign Deaths, popu- 
lation of international conces- 
sion, foreign and nati’v e 
Sporadic 

BTinuglifti . __ 

May 2-29 _ 

9 

24 

Swatow.__ 

May 9-June 5 , _ 

Wanshem 

May I 

1 


Present among troops 

Cbosen 

Fusan 

May 1-31 

1 


Seiahun . _ ^ 

Jdo 

2 

1 



May 15-Jime 10— 

12 

2 


Fsthoiiu 


May 1-31, 1926 Cases, 1 

Mar 1-31, 1926 Cases, 68 

France 




St Etienne 

June 9-15 — - 

2 


French •settlements m Inaia 

Groat B’-itam 

England— 

Biadford 

Mar 7-Apr 10— 

May 23-29 

127 

1 

127 


i astle-on-Tyne 

June6-12 _ _ 

1 



Nottn.glum 

May 2-Tane 5 

7 



Sheifield 

June l‘3-19-.-“. 

1 



India 




Apr 25-Mav 29, 1926, Cases, 
34,957, deaths, 9.035 

Bombay 

May 2-29 

114 

171 

S' 

36 

6 

63 

CaJouita- 

Apr 4-Ma^ 29 

June iS-19 

152 

7 



Xarachi„.,_.. 

Alay 16- June 12— 
ALa\ 16-June 19 

14 

4 


Madias 





3 


Indo-China 

Saigon --n--,— 

May 9-15 

1 


Iraq 

Bagdad 

May O-JiniA 5 

4 



BajSia ^ .. .. 

Apr Ifl-June 5 

30 

21 


Italy^ 

i Mar 2S-Apr 17, 1926 Cases, 10 
May 30-Juae 26, 1926 Oases, 99. 
(Reported as alastrim ) 

Jarriaifi.1 - r 




I'apan 

IfTobO-. -T r-r-r-rnr-Ji^r — - 




May 30-Juilfe 5 

1 



Nagoya — 

lVrnyTft-22 


1 


Tan?an Island--.- — ---. 

May 1 1-20.. 

24 


t 

TIa 

Jnna l-Tfi _ 

8 



Yb.1rAl>aTni4 „ 

May9i-S 

2 



lava 



May 15-21 

I 


Province 

East Java and Madoem 

Apr 11-AIay 15 

Apr 4-10 

26 

6 

2 

1 

: Interior 

■ r , , ^-r - - 

Surabaya — — 

■ May 16-22 

14 

1 

Latvia--—--------—--———— 



: Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3. 

Mexico 

June 13-26---—- 


5 



Jpnft S-14 


2 


TIa , , 

June 29- July 5 


1 


City _ . - 

May IG-June 5 

Jau- i-.Tiitia an 

3 


Including municipalities m Fed- 

San Antonio de Arenales— 
SfiTi Luis Potosi 


eral District 

Present 100 miles Iiom Chi- 

.Tnnft 13-26 


7 

huahua 

Do 

Jiily4->10 . _ _ 


! 1 


Tune 1-10. - - 


' 2 


r- - 

May l-'June 30-..- 


17 


Nigena^-— -n-. *- 



Feb 3 -Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 270, 

Poland - - 




deaths, 12 

Miir- 2S~May, 1926 Cases, 12, 

Portugal’ 

T.isihnn . 

Apr 26-Junel9- — 
May 23-June 5 

10 

3 ■ 

deaths, 1 

Oporto 

4 



BiUSSTa ,T- -,--r— T' 




Jan 1-31, 1926 Cases, 492 

Siam 

BaTifflrnk _ _ 

Mp^y 2-Jutib 5. . 

19 

16 

Straits Settlements 

Apr 25-May 1 

1 


, 

Tunisia, 




Apr 1-May 10, 19^ Cases, 6, 

Outbreaks 

Union of South A&ica’ 

Cape Province— 

T(^ptywa Distfiet 

May 23-29 , - 



Transvaal— 

Jnhain^esbprg,, _ , 

Tvt^»y 9-Tnofi 5- 

4 


On UTAftSAlS 




Three cases, 1 death, at Aden, 
Arabia, stated to have been 
imported by sea. 


' 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to July 36, 1926 Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Algeria* 

May 21-June 20- - 

liiTpy 

6 

1 

, 

Chile 




Apr 2^]Vlay5 

i 

Chim 

lehang 



1 





r!hn'?piT» _ . 

Feb 

228 

IS 

Chemulpo^.... 

May 1-31 

28 

1 

Eg'^pt 

Port Said 

.Tune 4-ia ,, - 

1 


Ireland flnsh Free State! 

Cobh (QiieAnfitnK"ri)_ 

May 30-June S 

Tune 5 

1 


Cork 

1 


Keivy County- 

Dingle 

June27-July3 

1 


Ttftlv _ . , 



Japan 




Lithnania _ .. 




Mexico 

Mfixieo City _ . _ _ 

May iO-June 5 

20 


Do 

June 1S-19 

9 


Sail Lnis Pot.oRi . . . 

3nneia-«l 






Palestine- ^ - . __ .. 




Jaffa Distnet. 

June 15-28 

5 j 


Peru. 

Arcquipa 

Jan 1-SI 


2 

Poland 




Rnmania - 




Russia-. . - . . - . - _ 




Tunisia 




Union of South Afnca . ^ . 




Cape Province _ 




Do 

Alav a-l.'i 



Grahamstown ! 

do 

1 


Natal 




Orange Free State . 




Transvaal _ 




Yugoslavia* 

Ea&reb - . 

May 15-91 

1 







Remarks 


Reported May 1, 1926 Occur- 
ring among troops 
Present among troop*?, May 1, 
1926 Locality m Chungking 
consular district 


Mar 28-Apr 17, 1928 Oases, 2 
Mar 28-Apr 10, 1926 Cases, 15. 
Mar 1-31,1926 Cases, 39, deaths, 
5 

Including munieipahties in Fed- 
eral District, 

Do 

Present, city and country 
Mar 1-31. 1926 Coses, 140 
Maich, 1926 Oases, 6 Exclu- 
sive of Bedouin tubes and the 
British military feices. 


Mar 28-May 15, 1926 Cases, 781; 
deaths, 60 

Mar 1-31, 1926 Cases, 41 

Jan 1-31, 1926 Cases, 2,966 

Apr 1-May 10, 1926 Cases, 64. 

April 1926 Cases, 85, deaths, 14 
(co^oredl, Eurojpean, 2 cases' 
Total, 87 cases, 14 deaths. 

Apr 1-30,1926: Cases, 71, deaths, 
11 Native. 

Outbreaks 

Sporadic 

Apr 1-30, 1926; Oases, 4 Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 7. Na- 
tive 

Apr. 1-30, 1926. Cases, 3, deaths, 
3* Native. 


YmiOW FEVER 


Briuiil 

Reported June 26_ 

May flusft 



Present ra interior of Bahia, PIrar 
pora, and Minas 

Bahia._. , 

4 

a 
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INCIDENCE OF ENDEMIC THYROID ENLARGEMENT IN 
CONNECTICUT 

By Robert Olesek, Surgeon, anj Nsa E Taylor, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Public 

Health Seivice 


INTRODXJCTIOX 

There is a mdespread impression among professional as well as 
lay observers that endemic thyroid enlargement is relatively infre- 
quent m Connecticut. This impression has been strengthened since 
the enunciation of the lodme deficiency theory of simple goiter 
causation. Connecticut lies wholly witHn the glaciated area and 
therefore a shght reduction in soil iodine may be expected. How- 
ever, because of the proximity of the State to the seaboard and the 
excellence of the transportation facilities, by means of which lodine- 
containing foods are made available, it is improbable that there is a 
senous absolute deficiency of lodme. Consequently there is ample 
reason for assuming that endemic thyroid enlargement is compara- 
tively infrequent m that State. 

The prmcipal information concerning goiter in Connecticut, and 
certainly that most widely quoted, was derived from the physical 
examinations of men diafted for mihtaiy service during the World 
War.* In comparison with other States, Connecticut had relatively 
few instances either of simple or of exophthalmic goiter among the 
drafted men. However, it should be pointed out that the fin^gs 
were based upon the recognition of 55 cases of exophthalmic goiter 
and 32 cases of simple goiter by a considerable number of exam ining 
physicians with varying degrees of skill and experience in diagnosis. 

In -view of the uncertainty as to the extent and distribution of 
endemic thyi-oid enlargement in Connecticut, the Public Health 
Service was requested by the State commissioner of health to under- 
take a thyroid survey. Consequently an investigation was made 
by the wnters in the faU of 1925 

1. HOW THE SOTVEY WAS MADE 

In cooperation with the Connecticut State Department of Health, 
to the officials of which the writers are greatly indebted for numerous 
courtesies and efficient cooperation, 28 representative communities 


1 Love, A G , and Davenport, C B Defects Found m Drafted Men Prepared under the direction of 
tile Surgeon Generai, W W Ireland, War Department, Washington, D C Government Printing O^ioe, 
1920 
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wpre visited ^ In selecting these localities, indicated on Map 1, 
an effort was made to include the principal centers of population and 
different sections of the State If endemic thyroid enlargement 
should be moie prevalent in one portion of the State than another 
It could be detected in such a State-wide survey. 

Methods . — The thyroid examinations m Connecticut were limited 
to boys and girls m the high schools and upper grades of the grammar 
schools of the places visited In this way children of adolescent age, 
in whom endemic goiter may reasonably be expected to be present, 
were included in the investigation. The methods employed in 
m.aking the examinations and the standards used in classifying the 
enlargements were identical with those applied in the Cincmnati and 
Colorado surveys.®’* Consequently the results are comparable 
Scope of the survey . — In the 28 localities visited, the thyroids of 
5,797 boys and 6,608 girls were examined. At the same time the 
copdition of the tonsils and teeth were inspected for the purpose of 
determining a possible relationship between potential foci of infection 
and thyroid enlai^ment. The results of this latter study ysill be 
mdde the subject of a separate report. The method of supplementing 
a routine thyroid examination by collateral studies which may en- 
hance our feowledge on, the subject of goiter causation is recom- 
mended for more extended application Such collateral investiga- 
tions require relatively httle additional time and are usually en- 
lightening. 

2 THE EESULTS 

In Table 1 are displayed the numbers, degrees, and percentages of 
thyroid enlargements occurring among 5,797 boys and 6,608 girls 
in the 28 localities studied. Among the boys there were 402 
enlargements of all sizes, a percentage of 7. A gi'eater number of 
enlargements, 1,945, or 29.4 per cent, were found among the girls. 

The disproportion of thyroid enlargements between boys and girls 
included in the Connecticut survey is particularly noteworthy. 
Ordinarily endemic goiter is between two and one-half to six 
more frequent among girls. For mstance, the r&tio of goitor preva- 
lence among girls and boys m the Cmcinnati survey was as 6 to 4, 
approximately 50 per cent of very shght thickenings bemg mcluded 
in the estimate. In the Connecticut survey the proportion was 
4.2 to 1. 

» The writers ore also under many obligations to the health ofBoais, school physicians, school nuiscS, 

supermteadeats of schools, and teaciKjrs for assistance m making the examinations possible m tbe localities 
visited 

Robert ThsroidSmvoy of 47,493 Jllen^atary Scla^ Obildren in Pabhe Health 

Bepca-ts, vol 39, Ko 30, p 1773, July 25, 1924 (Repnnt No 941 ) 

" Olesea, Robert Endemje Goiter in Colorado Bubhe HeaRh Reports, vol, 4f)b No. 1. Jan. 2 1925- 
pp 1^22 (BopmitNo,983e) ' 
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Marine ® points out that tlie proportional incidence of goiter among 
the boys and girls of a given community may be used as an indicator 
in estimating the seventy of the malady. Thus, in distncts in vdiich 
goiter is most severe m its manifestations, 100 per cent of both sexes 
have thyroid enlargement From this peak the condition gradually 
decreases m severity until the proportion becomes 10 to 1 m districts 
with sporadic occurrence of goiter. 

Coming to a consideration of the degrees of thyroid enlargement 
among the boys it will be noted that there were 366 very slight and 
35 slight enlargements, and only 1 moderate enlargement, percentages 
of 6 3, 0 6, and 0 017, respectively. Among the girls there were 
1,428, or 21.6 per cent, very shght, and 426, or 6 4 per cent slight thy- 
roid thickenings There were also 83, or 1.2 pei cent, moderate, 6 
marked, and 2 very marked thyroid mvolvements 

Further differences between goiter prevalence in Cincinnati and 
Connecticut are apparent when degrees of enlargement are compared. 
In Cincinnati very slight enlargements prevail to about the same 
extent among girls and boys. Shght enlargements were twice as 
frequent among the girls Moderate thickenings were four times, 
marked thickenmgs six times, and very marked thickenings seven 
times more frequent among the Cmcinnati girls. 

An entirely different picture is presented when similar compari- 
sons are made between goiter prevalence among girls and boys in 
Connecticut. Very slight involvements m Connecticut were four 
times and slight involvements twelve times more frequent among 
the girls. ^ There were 91 moderate, marked, and very marked goiters 
among the girls and only 1 modeiate goiter among the Connecticut 
boys It IS evident from these compaiisons that thyroid enlarge- 
ment is proportionately and actually less frequent in Connecticut 
than in certain other sections of the country. 

In addition to revealing the anticipated preponderance of thyroid 
enlargement among the girls the survey brought out other points 
of interest. Among the boys the enlargements were almost entirely 
of the very slight and slight varieties. Moreover, instead of the 
jSrm, tubelike, isthmial involvements so commonly encountered 
among boys in Cincmnati, the enlargements in Connecticut were 
more frequently of a diffused character ximong the 98 boys ex- 
amined m Plainfield there was no evidence of thy^roid enlargement 
Other localities in which little involvement of the thyroid gland was 
detected among the boys were Naugatuck, Danielson, South Nor- 
walk, and Watertown, Places with considerable thyroid involve- 
ment of shght degree among the boys were Meriden, Deep Eiver, 
Middletown, and Wilhmantic. 

«Dr I>a\id Marine, consultant m goiter studies. United States Public Health Service {Fei^onal 
comxQunication ) 
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Among the girls, enlarged thyroids were noted most frequently 
m Torimgton, Rockville, Deep River, and Meriden. The con- 
dition was least fiequent among the girls in Hartford. 

^ese variations are cited m order to indicate the irregularity of 
distribution of enlarged thyroids in the State Apparently geo- 
gi*aphical location, m so far as thyroid enlargement m this State is 
concerned, has little significance Localities along Long Island 
Sound, where thyroid enlargement should, theoretically at least, 
be comparatively infrequent, appear to have as much of the affec- 
tion as do some of the places inland 

Table 2 has been prepared for the purpose of showing the preva- 
lence of thyroid enlargement m each sex separately, and both sexes 



combined, in each of the 28 localities surveyed. This material is 
displayed graphically in Map 1 by means of symbols which denote 
varying percentages of prevalence. A total of 2,347 enlaigements 
of all sizes, 18.9 per cent, were found among the 12,405 children 
exajDodned, The least percentage of eulargement was found in 
Danielson, with 9.7 per cent, and the greatest percentage in Meriden, 
with 33.8 per cent. Between these extremes the percentages show 
no decided groupings or tendencies. In fact there is no single large 
^ction of the State in which endemic thyroid enlargement appears 
V to Ite more prevalent than in another. 

^ 3 the numbers and degrees of thyroid enlargement are 

rfWto ^iilh age period between 10 and 18 years. The tendency 
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for thyroid involyement to decrease as the ages of the hoys increase 
IS again well illustrated in this tabulation. Among the girls, on the 
other hand, endemic thyi*oid enlargement increases in frequency 
with succeeding age periods until the seventeenth year. These 
trends arc graphically illustrated m Chait 1. 

Comparison of data for Minnesota, Cincinnati, and Connechewt . — 
By comparing the results of the thyroid survey in Connecticut 
with similar data secm*ed in other sections of the country a con- 
ception of the relative prevalence is possible. In a previous publi- 
cation ^ it was possible to make such a comparison between the 
thyroid surveys in Minnesota and the city of Cincinnati Thus, 
among the children examined in 13 localities in Minnesota, 58 per 
cent had some degree of thyroid enlargement, in contrast to 33 per 
cent m Cincinnati. The frequency rate for girls in Minnesota was 
71 per cent as compared with 40 per cent in Cincinnati Among 
the boys m Minnesota there were 41 per cent of enlargements while 
among the boys in Cincinnati there were 27 per cent of enlarge- 
ments. In'^contrast to these figures the much loiver rates of thyroid 
incidence m Connecticut may be cited, 7 per cent among the boys 
and 29 4 per cent among the girls The relative prevalence of 
thyroid enlargement among* the boys and girls in Minnesota, Cin- 
cinnati, and Connecticut is clearly shovm m Chart 1. 

The age incidence of thyroid enlargements seems to be similar 
m all essential respects in the tlnee sections of the countiy, though 
the rates are highest m Minnesota and lowest in Connecticut. The 
curve representing the combined moderate and marked enlarge- 
ments of the Connecticut girls rises only slightly from the zero line, 
while the cuive representing this data for the boys does not rise 
enough to be shown on this chart. 

A^mmetnj, — In the Cmcmnati survey 7 9 per cent of the thyroid 
enlargements were found to be asymmetrical, the right-lobed 
thickenings being nine times more frequent than left-lobed in- 
volvements In the Connecticut survey, on the other hand, it was 
noted that asymmetiy not only was less frequent but that left-lobed 
enlargements ocemTed just as frequently as did those involving the 
right lobe. 

Relation of endemic goiter to drmkinq icater . — The r61e played by 
drinking water in the causation of endemic goiter has been a subject 
for study and conjectui*e for many years. Various theories have 
been advanced for the purpose of proving that endemic thyi'oid 
enlargement is caused by one or another substance inherent to or 
lacking in the water consumed by a given population. Thus, the 
heavy impregnation of drinking water with lime salts, the presence 

« Tiiyroi<i Knlargement Among Minnesota School Children By Kobert Olesen and Taliaferro Clark, 
Public Health Beports, vol. No 41, Oct 10 , 1924, pp 2561-2672. (Eeprmt No 963 > 
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of unidentified microorganisms, the deficiency of iodine, and the 
absence of certain essential mineral salts have each been alleged to 
play a prominent part in goiter causation. 

More recently the somewhat disturbing theory has been advanced 
that endemic goiter is due to the chlorination of drinking water. 
Moreover, the apparent increase in the amount of endemic thyroid 
enlargement has been ascribed to the increased use of chlorine in 
disinfecting water supplies 

It has also been held that chlorine, by its disinfecting action 
upon water and the consequent destruction of microorganisms, is 
an active agent in preventing goiter. It is not the purpose, in the 
present article, to discuss the merits or defects of the several theoiies 
bearing upon this subject. However, such information as was 
obtained during the Connecticut survey will be presented. 



Map 2 —Showing geologic formations in Connecticut 


Unfortunately a State-wide series of determinations of iodine 
m drinking water is not available m Connecticut. However, judging 
from the results obtained in neighbormg States, the iodine content of 
Connecticut drinkuig waters probably fluctuates considerably m 
various localities. 

Sources and treatment' of Connecticut water supplies — In Table 4 
the source of the supply, the treatment, and whether or not chlorina- 
tion IS employed in the water supply of each of the 28 localities 
visited in Connecticut have been set forth. It will be noted that 
practically all the water available in these places is obtamed from 
surface reservoirs. With a few exceptions, the supplies of water are 
subjected to storage for varymg periods prior to use. 
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Geologic formations in Connecticut . — In view of the fact that goiter 
has long been held to be associated with certain geologic loniiations 
aSj for instance, limestone, it is of interest to consider briefly the 
geology of Connecticut. The principal geologic formations, as 
shown in Map 2, are sandstone, trap rock (basalt lava), limestone and 
crystalline rock. The State may be divided, for geologic purposes, 
into three principal sections, the eastern and western highlands and 
the central lowland. All of the eastern and most of the western 
highlands are underlaid with crystalline rocks. In the western 
portion of the State there are also deposits of limestone. The 
central lowland is underlaid with sandstone and irregular outcrop- 
pings of trap rock. However, companson of geologic formations and 
distributions of thyroid enlargements, as revealed by the surveys, 
fails to mdicate a correlation. 


SUMMARY 

1. Tlie thyroid survey m Connecticut included 5,797 boys and 
6,608 girls in 28 localities. 

2. In all, there were 2,347 th 3 rroid enlargements, a percentage of 
18.9, among the 12,405 children examined. 

3. According to degree of thjroid enlargement there were 366, or 6.3 
per cent, very slight enlargements among the boys, and 1,428, or 
21.4 per cent, among the girls. ITiere were 35, or 0.6 per cent, slight 
and only 1 moderate enlargement among the boys, while among the 
girls there were 426, or 6.4 per cent, slight and 63, or 1.2 per cent, 
moderate involvements. There were also 6 marked and 2 very 
marked enlargements among the girls. 

4. Among the boys the percentages of thyroid involvement 
decline as the higher age periods are reached Among the girls, 
on the other hand, the percentages of enlargement increase until the 
age of 17 IS reached. 

5. In so far as the present survey is concerned there appears 'to 
be no section of the State of Connecticut in which endemic thyroid 
enlargement is more prevalent than another. However, the alGfection 
is more frequently encountered in some localities than in others, 

6. A companson of thyroid enlargement in Minnesota, Cincinnati, 
and Connecticut shows that the last named has the least amount, 

7. There appears to be no correlation, in so far as the present 
study discloses, between the prevalence of thyroid enlargement and 
the principal geologic formations in Connecticut, 

COMMENT 

^^demic thyroid enlargement prevails to a far less extent in 
<^lie6tieut than in certain other sections of the United States, 
Ctesaquenily two questions naturally arise in this connection; 
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1. Is the thyroid situation in Connecticut sufficiently impoitant to 
require attention ^ 

2 If the endemic thyroid problem is sufficiently important to 
merit consideration what action should be taken ^ 

Hoiv much of a problem is goiter iii Coniircbait^ — So long as endemic 
thyroid enlargement does not show a greater distribution than it 
does at present it would appear inexpedient and illogical for health 
officers and physicians to devote an undue share of attention to this 
smgle and comparatively minor phase of the genei al public-health 
problem Under the present circumstances the best genei al policy 
would appear to be one of conservative watchfulness. 

However, two yearn hence, surveys should be made to determine 
whether an increase in the prevalence of endemic th^Toid enlarge- 
ment has taken place in the localities included in the present study. 
If such an increase has taken place .widespread prophylactic and 
remedial efforts may be required On the other hand, should the 
affection appear stationary, intensive activity on the part of the 
State department of health, local health officers, physicians, and 
school authorities would pi'obably not he indicated. 

'What should le doneV — ^At present the thyroid situation in Con- 
necticut resolves itself into a consideration priinariij of prevention 
and treatment of thyroid enlargement among adolescent girls The 
institution of Stale-wide goiter prophyla^as through the use of 
iodized water supplies, iodized table salt, or wholesale distribution 
of tablets containing iodine is not yet indicated in Connecticut. 
It IS believed, however, that prophylactic measures should be earned 
out among girls between the ages of 11 and 16 years, under the 
direction of local health authonties, guided and assisted by the 
State department of health and the local medical practitioner. 
The prophylactic methods chosen appear to be immaterial, provided 
skilled supervision, low dosage of iodine, regularity and economy 
of administration are available. 

Too often it is possible to secure a considerable per capita appropria- 
tion for goiter prophylaxis when it is difficult to obtain financial 
recognition of major public health projects. Goiter prevention 
should, of course, have a relative value, being alloted such a portion 
of the available funds as its comparative importance merits 

There also appears to be a definite field in Connecticut for goiter 
prevention during pregnancy, thereby affording protection both to 

7 Coimnentmg upon the suggestions made to the commissioner of health for meeting the conditions 
revealed dunng the present thyroid survey m CJonnecfacut. Di Davrd M«me (personal communication) 
says “1 can agree with e\ery statement that has been made, particularly that of strongly recommending 
against the use of general piophylaxis under public supervision ” Eegarding the same subieet, Br H S, 
Plummer, consultant in goiter studies, tTmted States Public Health Service, says (in a personal commumea- 
tion) “I approve of the concenti ative stand taken m advmng the Cormectjcut health authonties I am 
of the opimon that more intensive programs for goiter prevention should at present be concentrated wberfii 
the disease is more prevalent/^ 
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the prospective mother and to the child. This prophylactic endeavor 
obviously depends upon the guidance of the medical proiession and 
an educated public opinion. 

Inasmuch as a considerable number of thyroid enlargements were 
detected among the giils examined, it is regarded as advisable that 
these children be placed under appropriate treatment. It should 
be pointed out that proper treatment consists of accurate diagnosis 
by a physician of skill, experience, and judgment, and the administra- 
tion of appropriate remedies in minute doses, as well as nominal 
but regular supervision. 

Marine ^ emphasizes the necessity for making an accurate distinc- 
tion between goiter due to absolute and relative iodine deficiency. 
The former, of course, depends largely upon the lack of iodine in 
soil and water, whereas the latter is due to such factors as abnormal 
food, various types of mfection, puberty, and pregnancy. Thyroid 
enlargements resulting from relative insufficiency of iodine must be 
handled as individual cases by competent physicians 

Safeguarding iodine prophylaxis and treatment — ^Iodine in the form 
of LugoFs solution (compound solution of iodine) has been advo- 
cated as a temporary therapeutic measure in the treatment of exoph- 
thalmic goiter, in order that a patient may be brought into a satis- 
factory condition for operation,^ Smee this procedure has been ad- 
vised, LugoFs solution has been used m the treatment of thyroid 
affections in wliich such medication has plainly been contraindicated. 
Consequently there have been numerous untoward and even disas- 
trous results, causing widespread but unjustifiable condemnation of 
iodine as an agent in the prevention or treatment of all forms of 
goiter. 

In view of the recently reported ill effects following iodine prophy- 
laxis and treatment, it behooves those engaged in antigoiter activities 
not only to prescribe todme m appropriately minute quantities, hut 
also to be certain that iodine actually is indicated. It is just as im- 
portant to know when to withhold iodine as when to administer it. 
Therefore, unless skilled treatment is available, it had best be with- 
held. Obviously, skillful treatment of thyroid conditions falls within 
the province of the especially qualified rather than the general medi- 
cal practitioner. 

s B^^ardiiag tUe ase of aodiae, Plummer says (personal commumcation). “The danger of gmng lodme 
to adult patients having adenomatous goiter shoidd be stressed. We have no reason to think that Lugol’s 
solution IS ever detnmental m cases having exophthalmic goiter Lugol’s solution always benefits patients 
when that part of the complex whicli charactenzes the disease is present, namely, the peculiar nervous 
phenomena and the stare 
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Table 1 — Nwnheis, degrees, and percentages of thyroid enlargements among 5,797 
hoys and 6,608 giils %n 28 locahHes in Connecticut 


Place 

Boys 

Girls 

With thyioid enlarge- 
ment 

Normal 

Total 

With thyioid cnlaig 

ement 

Begiee of en- 
largement 

Total 

Per cent 

Degree of enlarge- 
ment 

Total 

Pei cent 

Very slight 

Slight 

Moderate 

Veiy fahght 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

% 

s 

l>» 

1 

Branford 

11 

1 


12 

5 9 

190 


30 

$ 

1 



1 ; 

39'i8 9' 

Bridgeport - 

3 



3 

3 0 

95 

98 

1*?*? 

20 

3 

1 


14629 8‘ 

Bristol.. - 

11 



11 

6,1 

170 

181 

63 

19 

2 



84'30 0 

Banbury 

3 



3 

5 4 

o3 

56 

17 

11 

2 




Danielson 

2 



2 

1 7 

110 

112 

20 

6 




26 20 5 

Beep River 

23 

4 


27 

19 9 

109 

136 

89 

13 




59 42 4 

Enfield— 

8 

1 


9 

2 9 

297 

306 

64 

10 

6 

1 


8024 5 

Greenwich 

11 



11 

4 7 

222 

233 

50 

16 

5 



7l'24 8 

Halt ford 

37 

4 


41 

7 8 

484 

625 

54 

14 




6815 5 

Meriden 

41 

5 


46 

20 0 

1S4 

230 

86 

27 

ii 



124 45 S 

Middletown 

28 

5 


33 

13 1 

211 

244 

45 


4 



80 34 S 

Naugatuck 

4 



4 

1 7 

233 

237 

37 

10 

3 



50 

20 9 

New Haven 

15 



15 

2 9 

498 

513 

130 

26 

3 



159 29 1 

New London 

21 

1 


22 

8 9 

228 

248 

29 

10 

1 



40 28 0 

Noiwich.,., 

20 

5 


25 

9 4 

241 

266 

63 

S 

1 



6225 7 

Plainfield 

____ 

__ 




98 

98 

24 

c 




30 

22 6 

Putnam — 

311 4 

i 



36 

15 0 

204 

240 

54 

29 

3 



86 

37 4 

Hookvilie 



4 

4 4 

87 

91 

35 

15 

5L..- 


55 

43 6 

South Manchester 

6 



6 

3 8 

150 

156 

61 

16 

3'-.- 


80 

28 9 

South Norwalk 

3 



3 

1 9 

156 

159 

46 

22 

21 i 


71 

so 3 

StafTord Spungs 

6 



6 

7 1 

79 

85 

23 

8 




31 

40 2 

Torrington 

R 



S 

4 3 

180 

18S 

58 

311 2 

1 


93 

IT 4 

Wnlhngfnnl , 

4 



4 

2 3 

169 

173 

47 

16 

6 



69 

31 4 

W'ateitowil 

3 



3 

1 9 

150 

1S3 

31 

S 

2 



41 

23 0 

West Haven- 

30 



30 

10 5 

256 

2S6 

63 

20 

6 



89 

35 0 

’tVilhTon.ntie - 

18 

4 


22 

12 4 

139 

178 

37 

6U.__ 



43 

21 5 

Wiiiisor.- 

6 

1 


7 

3 7 

180 

187 

49 

lOi 2 

i 

---- 

62 

25 7 

"Winsted 

q 




9 

4 2 

207: 

236 

61: 

10 4 

1 

1 

77 

39 1 

Total 

366 

35 

1 

402 

7.0 

5,395*5,797 

1,428 

426 

83 

6 

2 

1,945 

y 


6 3 

ao 

017 





21.6 

6 5 

1 1 2 

o 

IQ 03 












1 
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T^ble 2 — Total numbers and percentages of thyroid enlargements among hoys, 
girls, and both sexes, in each of S8 places in Connecticut 



Percentage 

1 Niinibei 

Locality 

Both 

sexes 

Bo>s 

Girls 

Both 

sexes 



Boys 

Clnls 

All localities - 

18,9 

7 0 

29 4 

2,347 

402 

1,946 

Branford 

12 5 

6 9 

18 9 

61 

12 

39 

Bimgopcit - 

25 3 

3 0 

29 8 

149 

3 

146 

Bristci* 

20 8 

6 1 

30 0 

95 

11 

81 

D'^nburv— _ 

23 4 

6 4 

35 3 

33 

3 

30 


9 7 

1 8 

20 5 

28 

2 

2<> 



Been Ki\er- 

31 3 

19 9 

42 4 

86 

27 

m 

Enfield 

14 1 

2 9 

24 5 

89 

9 

80 

Oicen^iicb - 

15 8 

4 7 

24 8 

82 

11 

71 


11 3 

7 8 

15 5 

109 

41 

68 

!McrHUn-, 

S3 8 

20 0 

45 8 

170 

46 

124 

MtddletoUQ _ 

23 8 

13 5 

34 8 

113 

33 

80 

Naugatuck 

11 3 

1 7 

?0 9 

54 

4 

50 

N*:\» Haven 

16 4 

2 9 

29 1 

174 

16 

159 

Neifc London - 

15 8 

8 9 

28 0 

62 

22 

40 

Norwich 

17 1 

9 4 

26 7 

87 

25 

(>i 

Plainfield 

13 0 

0 

22 6 

30 

0 

30 

Puinmi , — — 

25 9 

15 0 

37 4 

122 

86 

86 

Kock\ die . . J 

27 2 

4.4 

43 5 

69 

4 

1 

South ^L'lUchester — - 

19 9 

3 8 

28 9 

86 

6 

80 

South Norwalk. 

18 8 

1 9 

30 3 

74 

3 

71 

Stafford Spnngs 

22 8 

7 1 ' 

40 2 

37 

6 

31 

Temneton 

26 3 

4 3 1 

47 4 

101 

8 

93 

alhngfoul * ; 

18 1 i 

2 3 

31 4 

73 

4 

69 

Wrttertown 

13 5 

1 9 

23 6 

41 

3 

41 

Wo’-t Haven 1 

22 1 

10 6 * 

36 0 1 

119 

30 

89 

Wdhmantic i 

17 2 

12 4 

21 6 

65 

22 

43 

Wuid'-'cr _J 

16 1 

3 7 

25.7 

69 

7 

62 

Wiasted 

20 8 

4 2 

39.1 

86 

9 

77 






Table 3 — Numbers and degrees of thyroid enlargements among 5,797 hoys and 
€,$08 girls, by ages, in ^8 hcahiies in Connecticut 


Age 

Boys 

Girls 

With enlarged thyroids 

IS 

i 

iz; 

Total 

With enlarged tliyrouis 

!z; 

Total 

Degree of 
enlargement 

- 

3 

1 

s 

Degree of 
enlargement 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

Sq 

e> 

2 

0 

1 

M 

0 

T3 

1 

fc 

73 

10 






1 

10 

106 

444 

875 

1,527 

1,298 

854 

450 

233 

1 

19 

107 

272 

362 

296 

201 

135 

45 





1 

21 

131 

339 

483 

416 

289 

190 

75 

1 

1 1 

4 
88 
422 
836 
1, 201 
941 
624 
376 
171 

5 

m 
rm 
1, 175 
1,684 
1,357 
913 
566 
246 

6,608 

13. 

32.. .., 

13. 

14., 

15 

le. 

17, 

IS ami over — 

11 

26 

65 

123 

77 

40 

20 

4 

q 

5 

6 
14 

6 

2 

.... 

13 

31 

72 

137 

1 83 

1 42 

' 20 

I 4 

1 

“ 

19 

57 

114 

98 

71 

43 

22 

.... 

9 

16 

21 

16 

11 

6 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

Total 

366 

35 

1 

402 


5,395 

5,797 

1,428 

4^ 

jsj 

■B 

1,946 


4,663 

Percent-, 

e.3 

0.6 

onj 


m 


g| 


|6,4 

L2j 

o.ijao3 


29,4 

lo*6 

^9 
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Table 4 — Souices and treatment of water szipplteh in 28 locahhes in Connecticut 
in which thyroid swueys were made 


City 01 town 

Source of supply j 

Tieatment 

Chlori- 

nation 

Bianford 

Surface reservoir 

Stoiogt- ___ _ 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

I No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Noi 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

1 Yes 

Yes 

Bridgeport 

do 

do 

Bristol 

_fln 

__dc} 

Danbury 

dn , 

do 

Danielson 

do 

do _ 

Deep Elver 

do 

do .. 

Enfield 

Surface reservoir fed mainly 
by springs 

Surface reservoir 

None _ 

Greenwich 

Storage, pressure sand filters, and alum 
Storage and slow sand filters 

Hartfoid 

dn , . 

Meriden 

do 

Storage * . ^ 

Middletown 


do - 

Naugatuck 

L.-:.do 


New Havcu 

i do 

St43rage ^slow sand filters on Whitney 
suppi>) 

Stonee 

New London 

do. 

Norwich 

do 

do 

Plainfield 

Spring 

None . 

Putnam 

Surface reservoir _ _ _ 

Kapid sand gravity filters, alum and 
sometimes soda ash 

Stoi age. 

Eockville 

.. dn 

South Manchester 

do 

Storage (rapid sand gravity filters 
alum-— occasional) 

Stoi age and slow sand filt i ution _ 

South Norwalk 

do 

Stafford Springs 

do 

Storage, 

Tornngton 

do 

do 

Wallingford i 

do. - _ 

do 

Watertown 

Dug wells (emergency supply 
from surface reservoir) 

Same as Now Ha\en 

None 

West Haven 


Willimaatic 

Surface leservou 

Storage,.. 

SVindsoi 

Same as HAi-tford , ^ . 


Winsted 

SurLice reserx nir , , , , 

j Storage ^ _ , ^ _ . _ . _ 





1 XJnlesiJ filteis are b> -passed 

CITRRENT WOELD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

EEVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOOICAL KEPORT ISSUED MAY 15, 1926, BY 
THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT' 

Mild outbreaks of influenza during March and April in a number 
of European cities are indicated by the data made available in the 
Epidemiological Report published May 15 by the health section of 
the League of Nations’ Secretariat. A definite rise in the number of 
influenza deaths was reported for the German cities^as a gi’oup, for 
Stockholm, Amsterdam, Pans, and Milan, but the effect on the 
general mortality m these localities was slight. Somewhat more 
severe was the increase in deaths from influenza in the 105 great 
towns of England and Wa’es, which reached a peak in the week 
ended Apiul 17; but even here the effect on the general mortality 
was not great and the epidemic was of shorter duration than the 
epidemics of the preceding years. 

The mortality from influenza in cities in eastern and central 
Europe, including Prague, Vienna, and Budapest, showed only a 
slight seasonal increase coincident with the outbreaks in western 
Europe. 


t From the Office of Statistical Investigations, Umted States Fubhc Health Service 
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Plaque , — few cases of plague were reported from the Mediter- 
ranean area during Apiil. Only 9 cases occurred m Egypt during 
the month, 1 of which was at Alexandria and 4 were at Suez. One 
case was reported at Pir£eu«, Greece, on April 23. 

At Baghdad, plague reappeared early m 1926, after having been 
quiescent during the yeai 1925, and rhe number of cases has gradu- 
ally increased. There were 12 oases repoited in the two weeks ended 
April 10, and 37 cases in the following two weeks Only sporadic 
oases have appeared elsewhei‘e in Iiaq, and Basra has remained 
free from infection 

In India, 32,593 deaths from plague were rcpoi’ted in the four 
weeks ended April 10, an increase of approximately 50 per cent over 
tile preceding four weeks, and also an excess of 50 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1925 One-half of the deaths occurred in the 
Punjab, where plague is much more prevalent than it was a year 
ago, though considerably less so than two years ago. (See Fig. 1.) 



Fig 1 

Plague was less prevalent during the early part of the year in Java, 
Siam, and French ludo-Chma than during the corresponding period 
of 1925. 

The plague outbreak in the Orange Free State and adjacent dis- 
tricts of Cape Colony, Union of South Africa, resulted in 33 cases 
during March and April. Only four new cases were reported in the 
two weelcs ended hlay 8. 

Peru reported 394 cases of plague durmg the fii*st quarter of 1926. 
All departments along the coast reported cases, except the northom- 
most and southernmost departments, but “the disease has never 
pcenrred in the Andes area or the pi’ovincos beyond the mountains,’^ 
says the report. 
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Cholera — Cholera incidence was on the increase during April in 
Siam, French Indo-China, and India 

In Siam, cholera cases started to increase about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, after having been declining during the two months preceding. 
New cases for the country outside of Bangkok showed no mcrease in 
the four weeks ended April 17 over the preceding four weeks, but 
the reports for Bangkok during the four weeks ended May 17 showed 
a marked mcrease m the upward trend of cases in that city. 


Table 1. — Cholera cases and deaths reported in Biam, September , Aprils 1926 



Four weeks ended— 

Bangkok 

Eemamdcr of Siam 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Sept 5 - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Ofit a . , , 

0 

0 

1 7 

4 

Ofit ai- , . . 

30 

21 

32 

10 

Nnv 2S _ __ , _ 

193 

131 

946 

599 

Dec 26 

1 270 ! 

i 115 1 

157 

1 1,350 
' 665 

896 

Jan 23 

83 

458 

Feb 20 _ 

! 98 1 

59 

362 

256 

Mar 2fl . 

270 

1 194 

1,139 

1 880 i 

783 

Apr 17__ , . _ _ _ 

375 

234 i 

665 

May IS __ 

829 

! 



! 




In India more than half of the 8,211 deaths from cholera in the four 
weeks ended April 10 occurred in Bengal, and most of the remainder 
of the cases occurred in Bihar and Orissa and Madras Pres dency. 
While only 453 deaths from cholera were reported in Buruia, tins 
was a strildng increase over the 76 deaths during the precedmg 
four weeks and the 57 deaths in the corresponding four weeks of 1925. 
In French Indo-China, 2,469 cholera cases were reported during 
April, as compared with 1,666 in March. Approximately half of the 
cases were in Cambodia and half m Cochin-China, with a few m Laos. 

Typhus and relapsing fever . — Typhus fever was somewhat more 
prevalent in Czechoslovakia during the winter 1925-26 than durmg 
the preceding winter; 286 cases were reported from November 1925 
to April 1926, aU in the sub-Carpathian part of the country, as 
compared with 60 cases during the corresponding six months of 
1924-25 

Both Bulgaria and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
had a somewhat higher incidence of typhus fever in the first quarter 
of the year than in corresponding months of 1925. ■ 

Typhus fever w^ less prevalent in Poland and in Russia during the 
past winter than during any year since the World War. A few 
Russian distnets bordering on the Ukrame did not show this decline. 

Very few cases of relapsing fever were reported in recent months in 
Europe outside of Russia. In Russia the disease showed less decline 
than typhus as compared with 1925. 
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Table 2 — Typhus and relapsing fever cases reported in European Rassia {ex- 
eluding the UUaine} during the frst two months of 192 o and 19 ^o 




Northeastern 

Northwestern 

Western 

Central industrial 

Central black sod 

Middle Volga 

Lower Volga 

Viatka-Vetluga 

Lral... 

North Caucasus 

Crimea 

Railwavs, waterwajs. 

Total 


eographical area 


Typhus 


Relapsing fever 



7f4 
889 
2 , 6’)5 
3,901 
1, 24S 
1,720 
741 
1, 170 
1,C49 
294 
41 
366 


396 

1198 

1498 

2,243 

1,407 

1,010 

544 


1388 


1278 

131 


59 


104 


3 

137 

100 

428 

330 

324 

289 

27 

825 

229 

5 

05 


1 


132 

113 

405 

301 


rm 

114 

159 

482 

181 

83 


15, 188 


7,355 


2,762 


2, 270 


1 Incomplete data 


Korea reported 585 cases of typhus fever during the first quarter 
* of the current year, nearly all in the Province of Keilco The disease 
is rare in Japan, and only 24 cases were reported m the first four 
months of 1926, 22 of which were in the district of Yamagata 

The Epidemiological Report makes the following comment on 
relapsing fever in Afiica: 

Relapsing fever has been less prevalent during the early months of 
1926 in the countries south of the north x\fncan Desert belt than 
durmg the corresponding season of the previous year. In Nigeria 
only 4 deaths fiom this disease vrere reported during the first quarter 
of the year, as against 202 during the first quarter of 1925 Only 
local outbreaks occurred at widely separated points of the Chad 
Colony and the upper Volta, being rathei remnants of the teiriblc 
epidemics which visited these colonies durmg the previous years 
than in the nature of new epidemics. One hundred and two cases, 
34 fatal, were reported daring December in the subdistrict of Tougan, 
in the upper Volta, showmg that the exceptional virulence of the 
disease nevertheless persisted. Two cases which occurred in Tunisia 
were the only relapsing fever cases reported during the first four 
months of the year in the African countries of the Mediterranean 
littoral 

Smallpox , — Smallpox continued to be rare in most European 
countries. The situation m Switzerland has improved greatly in 
recent months ‘and only five cases were z*eported in the 12 weeks 
ended May 12. The outbreak m northern England declined during 
April and Jvlay, with 6G2 cases reported in England and Wales during 
the four weeks ended May 22, approximately the same number that 
occurred in the corresponding peiiod of 1925 
Russia was unusually free from smallpox during the past winter; 
only the middle Volga area and districts further oast reported more, 
than a few sporadic cases. 
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North Africa the situation has been less favorable,” says the 
report. During the six months endmg April 30, 1926, 1,608 cases 
were reported in Algeria, as against 766 and 62 cases, respectively, 
during the corresponding periods of 1924-25 and 1923-24. A similar, 
though less marked, mcrease has taken place in Egypt ” 

An outbreak of smallpox in the Gold Coast Colony was reported, 
with 601 cases during March The type of disease appears to have 
been -unusually mild, as very few deaths were reported. The Union 
of South Africa and British colonies and protectorates m South and 
East Africa were nearly free from smallpox in the first quarter of 1926. 

Nearly half of the total cases of smallpox reported in India during 
March occurred m the Orissa division, where smallpox has been un- 
. usually prevalent. The annual maximum for this disease appears 
to have been reached in March. 

EnUnc fever . — April reports showed no change m the incidence of 
enteric fever in the various countries. Seasonal mcreases rarely occur 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere before June In Japan, 
where enteric fever was unusually prevalent early in the year, the 
April reports indicate a marked decline in the incidence of the disease, 
1,480 cases having been reported durmg the four weeks ended April 
24 as compared with 2,041 during the previous four weeks 
A rather wide variation in the fatality of enteric fever is shown by 
the data in Table 3, The report states: ‘Ht is probable that some of 
the high rates shown for certain countries in the table below may be 
due to incomplete case registration, but the disease is undoubtedly 
of a more severe type in certain non-European countries than in 
Europe.” 


TabIjE 3 — Fatality of entena fever in certain coimtnes dunnp 19^ 


Country 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

i Per 
cent 
fatal 

Country 

Cases 

Deaths 

' Pdr 
cent 
' fatal 

Austria 

718 

52 

7 2 

Scotland (13 cities) 

236 

24 

10 2 

Bulgaria 

3,444- 

405 

! 13 S 

Eprvpt__ „ . 

1,978 

570 

28 3 

PKPphnijiln^rrtliiilij 

6,88b 

541 

i 7 9 

Canada. 

1,986 

412 

20 8 

Oermanyi- _ 

1,' 716 

193 

11 2 

Chile 

iim 

147 

15 3 

Greece T - 

1,195 

52 

4.4 

Guiana, British 

* 304 

64 

21 2 

Hungary 

b, 013 

682 

11 3 

Panamn Canal Zone 

24 

3 

12.5 

Lithuania 

015 

25 

4 1 

Uruguay 

704 

263 

37 4 

Netherlands 

1, 15*1* 

337 

11 8 

Iran 

325 

45 

13.8 

Norway (cities) 

40b i 

12 

3 0 

Jap in 

50,829 

1 9,533 

18' 8 

Poland i 

14,020 1 

1,099 

7 8- 

lava and Madura 

1,706- 

2"9 

15 2 

Rumania 

7,437 

792 

10 6 

Korea. 

5,480 

972 

17 7 

Kingdom of the Serbs, 



Palestine 

785 

76 ' 

9 7 

Croats, and Slovenes... 

4,209 i 

49S 

11 8 

New Zealand 

1 

2S0 

19 

b S 


1 For the first 18 v/eelcs of I02b 


Lethargic encephaMis , — noteworthy increase in the number of 
cases of encephalitis had occuired m any coiintiy up to the beguinuig 
of May/' says the report. 

1405^—26 2 
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Scarlet iever and diphtheria — The incidence of both scarlet fever 
and diphtheria showed a seasonal decline during March and April 
in the countries of the Noithern Hemisphere The decline m the 
diphtheria incidence was less marked, however, than that m the 
scarlet fever incidence. 

The reported cases of both scarlet fever and diphtheria in 11 
European countries and in Japan are shown in Figure 2 by months 
or by four-week periods during the 16 months from January, 1925, 
to April, 1926 These graphs show quite clearly that scarlet fever 
was much more prevalent than diphtheria during this 16-month 
period. The diphtheria cases exceeded the scarlet fever cases only 
in France and Denmark, while the difference between them was 
slight m Germany and Italy In eastern Europe the scarlet fever 
cases outnumbered the diphtheria cases four or five to one It is clear 
from the graphs, also’, that the seasonal variation in scarlet fever was 
greater than that for diphtheria. 


CITY HEALTH OFFICERS, 1926 

Directory of Those in Cities of 10,000 or More Population 

Directories of the city health olBBcers in the cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or more have been published 
in the Public Health Reports ^ for each year from 1916 to 1925, for 
the mformation of health officers and others interested in public- 
health activities. These directories have been complied from data 
furnished by the health officers The cities included in this directory 
are those having 10,000 population or -more on July 1, 1925, as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the officer so designated has been 
reported to be a '^whjole-time^' health officer. For this purpose a 
'^whole-time’’ officer is defined as “one who does not engage in the 
practice of medicine or any other business, but devotes all his time 
to official duties ” 


City 

1 

Name of health officer 1 

! 

Official titlo 

Alabama 

Aimistoiii4,- 

Bessemer 

♦George A Cryer, M B 

County health officer 

Bo 

County and city health officer. 

Bo ' 

County health officer 

1 Bo 

County and city health officer 

County health officer 

County and city health officer. 

Birminghjim 

Bothan 

Florence 

Gadsden.' 

Mobile — 

MontgomS?ry. 

Selma 1 

Tuscaioos^ 

♦J B Bowling, M 

♦L Ro’v Poole, M. B 

n\ D Hubbard, M D 

♦Claude L Murphree, M B 

♦C A Mohr, M B 

♦J L Bowmin, M. D 

♦U Tennent Lee, M B 

'♦A A Kirk^M n 

i Reprmte ^ 34(1, 416, 404, 330j m, from 
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City 

Name of health officer 

Official title 

Arizona 

Donglas— - 

7a PauRpy, M D^ . - - - 

City health officer 

Phoenix 

L D Damcron, M D 

Do 

Tucson— 

A Garridd Schnabel, M D..,, 

Do 

Arkansas 




*,T F -TobnsnTij M D, . - .. _ 

District health officer 

County and city health officer, 

City hejdth officer 

Do 

Helena 

W B Bruce, M D 

Hot _ _ _ _ 

"‘Austin T Ban*; M D - — 

JonesSoro — - 

W C Overstreet, M D, 

l.Ttf+to 

*Wiih5\Tn T. ttaU., m d _ __ 

Do 

North Little Rock 

TTowy® 11 Atkinson, iVf D 

City physician 

Do 

Pine Blufl 

Michael Smit6, M D 

California 


- - ■■■■ 

Arthur Hie^’onymos, Af D 

Health offieei 

Alhamhra 1 

*Samii£l J Stewart, M D 

District health officer. 

City health officer 

Do 



Berkeley - 

*WiIliam P Shepard, M D 


PbaT’ifts F Tovp^, " _ _i 

Do 


John N Cham, M D 

Do 

‘Prpsmo 

C Mathewson, M D 

Do 


*E M Miller, M D 

Health officer 

T>nng RpfUih 

*G E McDonald, M D 

Do 


’"George Parrish, 3^ D 

Do 



Do 

Oaklanfi , 

Harry E Fostw, lil D 

Do 


*Warren F Fox, M D^ 

Health officer and city physician. 
District health officer 


*F.UgCTiP F Fnntaine^ M D _ _ 

Richmond 

C&ies Robert Blake, M D.,.! 

County and city health officer 

Riverside - 

William B Wells* M D 

Health officer 

Sacramento 

William "Walter dress, M D — 

City health officer 

San Bernardino 

Cohn Campbell Owen, D , , 

City health officer and registrar of vital 
statistics 

Health officer and superintendent 
Healtb nffipftr and registrar 





SflTl .Tyirp , 

Ph G 

Henry G Brown, M D- _ 

Health officer 

County health officer 

City health officer 

Do 

City health physician. 

District health officer 

Sfl.Tita Ana 

*V Ci'Presson, M D-, 

Barbara 

*w H Ffl-ton, M D-__ _ 

Santa Cruz 

B B Philhrook. 

Stflftktrtn _ _ _ 

’•‘John J ^^ppy# M 

VftltPJIO - nr 


Colorado 



Rnnldpr ----- - ^ 

J TT Btish- M D 

Director of public health 

City health officer 

Manager of health and chanty 

City physician 

Chief, department of health 

City physician 

Colorado Springs - 

OmerR QiHett, M D 

Denver 

♦GeorEC A Colbns „ - 

Crfiftley.- ,, 

Burgett Woodcock, M D - 

Rnphlo -- _ . . , 

•WE Buck, M D 

Tmiidftd - , 

G W Robinson, M D 

Connecticut 

Erederi^ C Goldstein, M D, 
* William Hall Coon, M D— „„ 

Ansoma 

Health office i 

Bndgeport 

Do 

Bristol _ 1 

Beniamin B Robbins, M D — 

City health officer 

Danbury. _ , - „ 

Derby 

East Hartford -- . - 

Thomas F. Plunkett, M D 

Health officer 

F H Alay berry, M D,.,, 

Do 

*Do 

Do. 

Do 

Endeld 

Frank P Simonton, M D 

Fairfield- - - 

•Laurence E, Poole, M D, 

Greenwich 

Albert E Austin, M D , 

Qrntmi , , 

Prank W Hewes, M D 

Do 

Do 

Hamden , , 

fr(»nrg(* H -Tnslin, AT H . 

Hartford . 

•Charles P Bolsfoid, M D 

Superintendent of board of health and 
registrar of vital statistics 

Manchester,^ 


D C, Y Moore, M. D.- 

Chairmun of board of health 

Meriden 

H De Forest Lockwood, M D- 

Health officer 

Middlctovrn _ - 

Thomas P Walsh, M D 

Do 

City health officer, 

Milford 

Wilbs R Pninpy M D 

Naugatnek _ 


New Britain 

* Richard W PiiUpti, M D 

Superintendent of health. 

Health officer 

Do. 

New Haven .. . . _ , 

^JAhn Ti B,iPP^ Af D 

Nfi% LrondoTi- , 

•Benjamin N. Pennell, D V S„ 

Norwalk-- . . 

Kon^ieh 

Edward J Broohv, M D 

City health officer. 

Orange 


Shelton,,, 

Gould A Shelton, M 

Do, 

Health commissioner. 

Town hetdth officer. 

Stamford 

•Raymond P Fear, M P-.— 

Stomngton (Mystic) 

Charles E Congdoa, M. P- * 
pe Rnyter Howland, M D-. - 

Stratford 

Do. 

City health officer 

Town and borough health officer 

City health officer. 

Town health officer 

Ciry health officer. 

Tomngton-, . -- - 

Elifuit Pratt, M D 

WalliH&ord 

M. T, Shei^an, Mr w 

Wato^biiry 

•Thomas J Kilmartm, M P..’ 

West Hartford 

Ralph W E. AlctrfitM P, * 

WiHircumtic- , . 

Ddawaie 

WPS Beating, M P, 

Wilimugtmi 

Fred F Armstrong, M. J> 

Secretary, board of health. 
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City 


District of Columbia 

Washington 

Florida 

Jacksonville 

Key West 

Miami 

Orlando 

Pensacola 

St Petersburg 

Tampa 

West Palm Beach. 
Georgia 

Albany 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Brunswick 

Columbus 

La Grange 

Macon 

Rome 

Savannah 

Valdosta 

Waycross 

Idaho 

Boise 

Pocatello 

Twin Falls 

Xllmois 

Alton 

Aurora 

Belle\ ille 

Berwyn 

Bloomington 

Blue Island 

Cairo 

Canton 

Contralift 

Champaign 

Chicago 

*Chicago Heights-. 

Cicero 

Collinsville 

Damille 

Decatur 

Eiist Molme 

East St Louis 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Forest Park 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Granite City 

Harvey 

Herrm 

Jacksonville 

Johet 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

La Salle 

Lincoln 

Marion 

Maltoon 

Maywood 

Molme 

Mount Vernon-. 

Murphysboio 

Oak Park--— — 

Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Quincy----—— 

Rock Island 

Rockford 

Springfield — 

Streator 

Urbana--— 

Waukegan 

West Frankfort-. 


Name of health officer 


Official title 


*Willnm G Fowler, M D. 


Health officer 


*Noble A Hpchurch, M D. 


City health officer 


* William A Claxton,M D ,C M 

Sylvan McElroy, M D 

Willum D Nobles, M D 

Ha’v Davies, M D 

*Ernest C Levy, M D 

*E D Clawson, V M D 


Chief, cln ibion of health. 
City plusiuan 
Hc^th officer 
Commissioner of health 
Cits health officer 
Do 


*Hugo Robinson, M D , Ph Q. 

*J D Applewhite, AI D 

*J P Kennedy, M D 

Eugene E Alurphej, M D 

*H L Akndge, M D 

M D Tungman, M D 

*S C Rutland, M D 

*C L Ridley, M D , D P H . 

*B V Elmore, M D 

♦Victor H Bassett, M D_ 

♦GoidonT Crozier, M D 

♦George E Atwood, M D 


Commissioner of health 
Health commissioner 
City health officer 
President, board of health. 
Commissioner of health 
Do 
Do 

Health offleei 
Commissioner of health 
Health officer 
Cith health officer 
Commissioner of health. 


•R H Pratt 

H H Hughart, M D 

J E Langenw alter, M D, 


Health officer 
City phj'sician 
County physician 


Daniel F Duggan, M D — 

George W Haan, M D 

♦Adam Herr 

♦P E Wright, M D 

♦Charles E Shultz, M D— , 

♦L A Burkhart 

BcUendcnS Hutcheson, M D. 

C J Johnston, M D 

J R S -Armstrong, M D— 

W E Schowtngerdt, M, D 

♦Herman N Bundesen, M D-.- 

E F Hay, M D 

J J Hood, M D 

R. H Gieane, M. D 

W C Dnon, M D 

♦William Shirey Keister, M D - 

J Hemy Fowler, M D 

♦John T Connors — 


♦A L Mann, M D 

Clareme T Roome, M D 
H P A Carstens, M D . 
Robert! Burns, M D--- 
E D Wing, M D 


M R Morse, M D 

Wm G, Davis 

♦Warner H Newcomb, M D— 

Ed J Higgins, M D 

C K Smith, M D 

H N Heflm, M D 

♦-Arlington Ailes, H D , C PH 

♦Oscar Blackford 

H L Summers, M D-. 

T O Freeman, M D 1— 

R L Re-ymolds, M D 

*E A Edien, M D 


R B Essick, M D — 

P'rank S Needham, M D 

Enos E Palmer, M D — . 

L li Chi5,M D— 

Joel Eastmen, M D 

♦Tnomas W Rhodes, M D 

Harry Frey, AI D 

O Gundoison, M D 

*Havmond Vooihees Brokaw, 
M D 


Health commissioner 
Do 

Public health officer 
Health director 
Do 

Health commissioner 
Citj physician and health officer 
City ph>sicnn 
Health officer 
Do 

Commissioner of health. 

Health commissioner 
Commissioner of health. 

Health officer 
Health commissioner 
Director of health 
Health officer 

Commissioner of health, property, 
and public buildings 
City physician 
Commissioner of health. 

Health commissioner 
Commissioner of health. 

Health commissioner 

Health officer 
Preisdent, board of health 
Coimty and city health officer. 
Commissioner of health 
Health officer 
Health commissioner 
Health officer 
Do 

City physician 
Health commissioner 
Health officer 
City physician 

City physician 
Commissioner of health, 

Health officer 
Do 

Health commissioner. 

Public health officer 
Health commissionei 
Commissioner of health 
Superintendent of health 


W F Bums, M D — 

Hdwwd Cailisle Hoag, M D-. 
0 fe: Eldiulge, M D— 


Health officer. 

City health physician. 
Health officer. 
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City 


Name of health officer 


Official f illo 


Indiana 


Anderson 

Eincot M Conrad, M D 

Bloomington 

T E Moser, M D 

Clinton 

DaMd Otl Casey, M D 

ConneisvilJe 

B li Smith, M D 

rr.rv fordsiille. _ . . . 

Thomas Z: Ball, M D 

East Chicago 

ATiUfin A Giyen, M D 

Elkhart 

A A isrorns, M D 

Elwood 

Hirry W Fitzpatrick, T\1 D... 

W iIliMpi E Barufts, M D . , 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne 

Daniel R Bcumnghoff, M D.. 
Benson Rnddftll, M D__ . 

Frankfort 

Garv 

R W Homs, M D 


W’llhomA Buchanan, D._ 

Huntington . . 

Indianapolis 

*H G Morgan, M D_ _ 

Jeffersonville 

Da\ IS L Field, M D_ 

Kokomo -- 

T n noebran, M D_ 

La Porte 

♦John Praehe.r, M D _ . , 

Lafayette 

Enrl Van Heedr M ^ 

Logansport 

♦Fred Q Six _ ' 

Marion 

F A Priest, M T> 

Michigan City_. 

NelleO Reed, M D 

Mishawaka 

B J Wyland, M D 

Muncie 

Earle S Green, M D. 

New Albany 

H B Shacklett, M D 

New Castle'. 

c n Bitw, Af n 

Peru 

Omer IT Carl, M D_ 

Hichmond 


South Bend 

J B Bnrtehng, M D . 

Terre H:auli=s 


Vincennes _ 


Wabash 

P G Moore, AT D , , 

Whiting 


Iowa. 

Boone 

■William Wondhiim, 'M D 

Burlington, . 

George H Steinle, 'M n 

Cedar Rapids. _ 

♦A Tlustv _ 

Clinton 

H R l^gg 

Council Bluffs 


■* Davenport __ 

♦Theodore J Me\er 

Des M’omea _ _ 

♦Hariev' L Savior, M D 

Dubuaue 

*D C Steelsmith, M D , 
CPU 

*E S Welch 

FortDodge_^_ . , 

Fort Madison 

J M Cas-^v, M D... ... 

Iowa Citv. 

George H Srankin, \f D 

Keokuk... _ _ 

Bruce L Gilhllan, M D 

Marshalltown. 

B L Frev, Ai D .. . 

Mason City 

Matfhe\^ J FiUpitncfc, M I) 

Muscatine 

Ottumwa. _ , 

Sioux City. 

i j W EJenck, M I). 

t *W D Haves, C P H 

Waterloo 

J R Thompi^on M T) 

Kansas 

Arkansas City.. 

B C Geeslm, M D . . 

Atchison 

Charles W Robinson, M D... 
Af A Diineon, AT n 

Chanute _ 

CoffeyMlle 

W il Wells. M D 

El Dorado 

*0 H Landnth 

Emporia 

♦J S Fulton. M D 

Fort Scott. 

C L AXosIev, M D 

Hutehmson j 

Guy R Walken M D 

Indenendenop _ 

C 0 Shenard. M D 

Kansas City i 

*S David Henr\ , M f> 

Lawrence 

‘ IF L Chambers, M D 

Lea'^enworth 

0 D Llovd. M. D 

Newton 

0 W Roff. A! D . 

Parsons... 

*L B Kaeklev. M D 

Pittsburg 

KaIdIi E JenkiDS IMT T5 

Salma.... I. 

E M Sutton, M D 

Topeka 

*I 0 Church. M D 

Wichita. 

♦Dewey H Co<^, M D 

Kentucky 

Ashland. . 

Covington... 

James P Riffe. M I) 

Henderson 

L U Hidtey, M. D “ 

Lemngton.^^ 

' EC VoorhTiw? TWT T!k 

Lonkvjiie .L.......... 

JL4»W TWnilXIlDO^ tlu. A-g ^ . 

Hewpoirt.. 

i Am^ Bii^, M. i>. 

1 ♦!!; M Hathawav M D 

Ow^ijsboro. 

Ptadnc&ir.^ . 

P. AHen, M D... 


Secret 11 Vt board of health 
Do 
1)0 
Do 

( 'it\ health commissioiior 
Secietary, board of health. 

Do 

Seoietary, heolt h department 
Secretary, board of heallh 
Do 
Do 

HeUth officer 
Secretary, board of health 

City sanitarian 
Seeretiiiy, board of health 
City health officer 
Do 

Secretary, board of health. 

Health inspector 
Secretary, board of he.ilth 
Do 
Do 

Secretary, city board of health 
Do 

City health officer 
Secretary, board of health 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

City health officer 
Secretary, board of healt h 

Health officer 

Health officer and city physician 
Health officer 
Hc^ilth officer 
City health oAkit 
D o 

Health eoinmitwoner 
Director of health 

Snmtaiy police 

Physician to board of health 

Health othci r 

Pin sjcjan boat d of health 

Citj health offi»‘(r 

Health phjsician 

Ciij physician 

Commissionor of public health 
lltMlth ottio>r 

Do 

Oh 5 health ofheer 
Heahh offiw 

Cits pliysieiaii and health oflieer 
Cit> health officer 
County health officer 
Assistant eollaboratmg epidemiologist, 
IT s r H s * ' 

City physician 
Do 

Health commissioner 

Superintendent, health department 

City hedth ot!*cer 

County and city health officer 

Health officer 

City health officer, 

CSounty health officer. 

City health officer 
Director of public welfare. 


Commissioner of health 
Health officer 
Da 

Do 

Director of health 
Chief health officer. 
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City 

Name of health officer 

Official title 

Louisuna 



Alexandria 

J A Parker, M D _ _ _ ^ _ 

President, board of health 

City health officer 

Do 

Baton Rouge 

Lake Chari eb 

T J McHugh, M D 

John Green Martin, M D 

Monroe 

D I Hirsch, M D 

Do 

New Orleans _ 

*William H Robin, M D_ 

i Superintendent, public health. 

Health officer 

Shreveport 

*A G Heath, M D 

Maine 


Auburn 

*C E Wilhams, M D 

‘ Do 

Augusta - 

George A Coombs, A1 D 

Do 

■Rangof. 

*Harry D McNeil, M D 

Do 

Bath 

♦Chester S Kingsley 

City sanitarian 

Health officei 

Biddeford 

♦John W Mahoneyl 

Lewiston 

♦L J Dumont, M D 

Do 

Portland 

♦Thomas Tetreau, M D 

Do 

Sanford- _ _ 

*C W Blagden, M D 

Do 

South Portland 

Reginald T Lombard, M D 

Do 

Waterville 

♦William James Young, M D.. 

City health officer 

Westbrook 

PatuefcH Welch 

Health officer 

Maryland 

Annapohs _ 


Baltimoro 

•"Charles Hampson Jones, M D. 

Cotimiissioner of health and legistrar 

Cumberland 

♦HaiveyH Weiss 

of vital statistics 

Health officer and registrar of vital 
St itisties 

Health officer 

Fredei lek 

*E C Kefauver, M D 

Hagerstown 

Henry R Kntzer, M D 

County health officer 

Massachusetts 


Adams 

•Leland French, M D 

District health officer 

Amcsburv 

♦Chmles B Kmgsbury 

Agent, board of health 

Arhneton-- _ 

♦Wilham H Bradley 

Do 

Athol 

i Marion B Sibley, M D 

Sec retary, board of health. 

Attleboro - 

William 0 He*itt, M D 

Health officei 

Belmont 

•Hem y Berger, jr. 6 P H 

Do 

Beverly 

♦Alonzo 0 Woodbury 

Agent, board of health 

Boston. 

♦Francis X Mahoney, M D , 

Heilth commissioner 

Braintree _ 

1 M D.V 

1 WiHisH Martin 

Ch nrin in, board of health 

Brockton 

David B Tuholski, M D 

Health officer 

Brookline 

Francis P Denny, M D 

Do 

Cambridge _ _ 

♦S B Kelloher, M D 

Medical inspector 

Chelsea 

; *Toh 2 a F Welch 

Health officer 

Chicopee 

1 ♦Gertiude M De Witt 

Agent, board of health 

Clinton . - 

♦Frederick E Murphy 

Do 

Danvcis-- _ 

♦Hugo Nappe 

i Health officer 

Dedham 

Edward Knobcl, M D V 

Chairmm, health department 

Easthampton 

I C C Buckner, At D 

Agent, board of health 

Everett ^ 

1 ♦William F Hogan 

Do 

Pall River 

♦Samuel B Momss 

Do 

Fitchburg - 

♦Fred R Brigham.. 

Do 

Framingham 

♦Everett B Johnson - 

jVgent and executive officer, board of 

Gardner 

♦W'dliam P O’Donnell 

health 

Agent, board of health 

Gloucester 

George S Rust, M, D.. 

PhySiCian to board of health. 

Greenfipld 

♦George P Moore 

Health agent 

Haverhill 

♦George T Lennon 

Agent, board of heilth 

Holvokp- 

♦J Sidney W'nght 

Agent and health officer 

Lawrence 

Peter L McKallagat, AC D 

Chairman, board of health 

Leominster 

Frederick C Shultis, M D 

Do 

Lovell 

•Francis J CHare 

Agent, board of health 

Lynn 

Michael R Donovan, M D... 

Commissioner of public health. 

Malden - 

♦ Frederick Walmsley.., 

Health inspccti r 

Marlborough _ - 

♦JohnJ Cassidj i 

Agent, lioarcl of health 

Medford 

William N Liungan, M D 

Medical mspecior 

Melrose 

Clarence P Holden, M D 

Chairman, board of health 

Methuen - _ - 

Rolf C NorriS, M D 

Boaid of health phjsician 

Milford - _ 

James Birmingham 

Sanitcuy inspector 

Milton 

PaulW” Kimball, M D 

Agent, boai d of health 

Natick 

Thomas F Moms 

Do 

New Bedford _ - 

♦Win G Kirscbbaum 

Agent ami executive officer. 

Newhiiryporf 

*W dll mi Thurstnn _ 

Ai,ent and clerk 

Newl o») 

♦Aln.-'d M" Russell 

Agent, board of hoaltii 

North Adams 

♦Douglas W Hyde 

Do 

Northampton 

Geoige R Turner, 

5')o 

Ch.ni man, boaul of health 

City health officer 

Noithbndge 

Norwood 

* D Duggan — 

James J Mulvehill 

Palmei 

J P Schneider, M D 

Do 

Peabody 

♦James J Rav 

Agent, bocud of health 

Pittsfield 

♦W'lllys AI MomoCy M D 

City health officer 

PlMTOUth 

W alter D Shurtletf, M D 

Health officer and agent 

Qiuncv - - 

Fied.A Bartlett, M D 

HeaHh tommissionei * 

lieveie . 

Franc'ib Licatd, M D .r— 

Chairman, boanl ol health 

Salem - 

♦JhhnJ ArcGxath...^ t 

Ag^^, bond of health 

Chamnan, hoard of health** 

Saugus 

ChailebE Light 

Somei ville 

Flank L Morse, AI D 

, Medical inspector. 
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City 


Name of health officer 


Massachusetts— Con tinucfi 

SouHihridge 

SpiingfielU 

Taunton 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

Waterto^rn 

Wehsttr 

West Sp 
WesThcld*-. 

Weymouth 

Winchester 

Wmthrttp 

Woburn 

Worcester 

Michigan 

Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor. 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Benton Harbor 

Cadillac. 

Detroit 

Escanabd 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Hamtramek 

Highland Parle. 

Holland 

Ironwood 

Ishpenung 

Jackson., 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Marquette 

Monroe 

Mount Clemons 

Muskegon 

Muskegon Heights - 

Owosso 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 

Biver Rouge 

Sagmaw 


Sault Ste Mane. 

Tra verse City 

Wyandotte 

Minnesota 

Albert l«a— 

Austin 

Braineid 

Duluth 

Faribault 

Hibbmg 

Mankato. 

Minneapolis 


Rochester., 
St Cloud,. 
St Paul.... 
Virginia.... 
Wmona..., 


Biloxi 

Columbus 

Greenville 

Hattiesburg 

Jackson 

Laurel 

Meridian 

Natchez 

Vicksburg 

Missouri 

Cape Girardeau,. 

Carthage 

Columbia 

Hannibal 

Independeaaee. . „ 
Jefferson City,... 

J<^n 

Kansas Cit^ 


♦Albert R Brown 

♦Jacob R, vHackett 

T F Gusiek, M D 

David Taggart 

C B Fuller, M D 

♦John W Tapper 

Bernard Plouffe, M D 

JohnO Lj'saght 

Robert McClellan Marr, M D. 


♦Maunee Dmneen 

♦"W illiam D Childress 

♦Edward T Gorman 

♦Thomas F Kenney, M D, 


Emily S Stark, M D 

D A Cameron, M D 

John A Wessmger, M D_ 

♦A A Hoyt, M D 

Q W Moore, M D 

Carl A Mitchell, M D,_, 

John F Gruber, M D 

♦Henry F Vaughn 

•Harry J Defnet, kl D 

•C V Memtt, M D 

*G C Siemens, M D 

T T Dvsarz, M D 

"William N Bralcy, M D_ 


♦Louis Dorpat, M D 

♦George G Barnett, M D, 

♦Floyd Raymond Town, M D-. 

♦Alvm H Rockwell, M. D 

*S. Rowland Hill, M D 

♦L L Youngquist, M D 

VaramnC Southworth,M DJ 
Edward G. Fdsom, M D-, 

R J Harrington, M D 

William S, Ohapm, M D... 

R, 0 Mahaney, M. D 

*C A Neafie,M D 

•Gertrude O'SuMvan, M, D-— j 

Claud Smith, M- D 

Pickett, M. D , 

♦JohnJ Gnfha, M D 

George A Holliday, M D 

Alfred C Dromllard, M D._, 


D S Branham, M, D, 

Clifford C Leek, M D 

R. A Beise, M. D_., 

Linc'olo A Sukeforth, M. D., 

Frederick V. Davis, M, D 

G N, Butchart, M. D 

Thomas C Kelly, M D 

•Francos E Harrington, M D , 
LL D 

C H Mayo, M D » 

F E Stangl, M D 

•Benjamin F, Simon, M D 

Robert P Pearsall, M D 

William V. Lindsay, M. D 


George F. Carroll, M. D,., 

W, J C Wiemers, M. D 

•A J W^are,M D 

•W D Beacli^, M D 

•J B Black, M D 

•JohnAf Kittrell,M D 

T. J Htoton, H D 

W H.Aikman.M.D 

S. Meyers, M. D 

•Robert Wilson,, 


•Ftais 


* A Ihll-time 4e|»a^ heaith «iSeer employed* 


_ tt, M. D 

_ C. Lucfc& M D 

H A ScfeSftSiw,M D 

HnS O. Dalles, M. D., 

•M* B Hamtun, M. D,,.., 


Official title 


Agent, Ijoard of health. 

Do 

Oit V health officer 
Health officer 
Du ector 

Agent, board of health, 

City health officer 
Agent, board of health 
Chau man, board of health 

Health officer and agent, 

Do 

Agent and secretary 
Director of health 

Health officer and city physician. 
City physician 
Health officer 


Director of public health 
Health officer 
Commissioner of health. 
Do. 

Health officer 
Do. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

City health officer. 

Health officer 
Do 

Health director 
Health officer 
City physician 
Health officer. 

Do. 

Health officer and city physician. 
Health officer 
Director of public health 
City physician 
Health officer 
Do 

City health officer 
Health officer 
Physician and snigeon. 

Health officer 
Chairman, boaul of health. 
Health officer 
Director of public health 
Health commissioner 
Health officer 
Health commissioner 
Commissioner of health 

Health officer 
City physician. 

Health officer 


City health officer 
Do 

City and county health officer 
County health officer 
Director, county health department. 
County and city health officer. 

City health officer 
Do 

County and city health officer. 

Health officer. 

County health officer. 

Field agent 

City b^th officer * 

City physician 
Oommlssionw d health. \ 

Health director. f ' 
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August 13, 1920 


City 


Name of health officer 


Official title 


Missoun— C onti nued 

Moberly 

Sedalia 

St Joseph 

St Louis 

Springfield 


Webster Groves.. 
Montana 

Anaconda 

Billings 

Butte 

Gieat Falls 

Helena 


Missoula 

Nebraska 

Grand Island . 

Hastings 

Lincoln 


North Platte- 

Omahd 

Nevada 

Reno 

New Hampshire 

Berlin 

Clareihont 

Concord 

Dover 

Keene 

Laconia 

Manchester.., 

Nashua 

Portsmouth... 

Rochester 

New Jersey 
Asbury Park 
Atlantic City- 

Bayonne.. 

Belleville 

Bloomfield... - 


Bridgeton 

Camden 

Carteret 

Clifton 

Collingswood- 

Dover 

East Orange. - 


Elizabeth.. 

Englewood....— 

Garfield 

Gloucester 

Hackensack 

Hainson 

Hoboken 

Ir\ington 

Jersey City. 

Kearny 

Lodi 

Long Branch 

MiilviUe 

Montdair 

Morristown 

New Brunswick, 


Newark.. 

Nutley... 
Orange— , 


Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth Amboy.—. 

PhiUipsbufg 

Plainfield-..—,. 

Rahway 

Red Bank 

Ridgefield Park.. 

Rutherford 

Summit 

Trenton 

Union City 


C H Dnon,M D 

*W S Bradford M D... 

W W Gray,M D 

*Ala\C Starkloff,M D_. 
* Lon Sharp 


Arthur W Wcstnip, M D 


Gail R Soper, M D 

James I Wemham, M D 

J B Freund, M. D 

* Thomas F Walker, M D 

*-irthur Jordan, M D 


*F D Pease, M D.. 


Prank D Ryder, M D 

*James V Beghtol, M D 

♦ChauneeyP Chapman, M D, 
Ph G 

JosiahB Redfield, M D...— . 
A S Pinto, M D 


A F. Adams, M D,Ph G. 


•HarryF Leeds — 

William P Prescott 

* Charles E Palmer 

* William E Whitdey 

♦Fred C. Nuns 

W H,Trae,M D 

•Howard A Streeter, M D, 

P J McLaughlin, M B 

Samuel T Ladd, M D 


•B H Obert 

S L M D 

William W Brooke, M.D- 
•Eugene Berr^^.. 


Saile, 


G, 


•Joseph O. 

D y S. 

•Charles E Bellows, Ph G — 

♦A L Stone, M D 

Herbert L Strandberg, M D. 

J P Quinlan 

Edward B Rogers, M. D 

•JohnG Taylor 

*F J Osborne 


•Louis J Richards... 

•John A Manson 

Charles B Bleasby,M D— 

J Alonzo Beek, M D 

*L VanD Chandler.. 

•JohnT McClure 

Joseph F X Stack, M D. 
•PaulC Schotte, Ph D— 

•James J Hagan 

•Amos Field, jr.- 

Henry H Brevoort, M D- 
*R CliSEord Emckson 


•CarlT Pomeroy— 

•JohuP Kilkenny. 

E I Cronk,M.D 

•Charles V Craster, M. D , 
D P H 

•Eugene H SuBivan, R. N 

♦Lenore Yoimg, E N 


John N Ryan, M B 

•Frederick P M B 

♦Charles S. Thompson, B, V S, 
Alma L Wiliston, M D— 

*N J Randolph Chandler- 
♦PredM W'ffiiams 


William P Reynolds, V. M 

•Manne Bunn 

Heory P. Bengler, M. B— 

•Alton S‘ PdirM I> 

Grant P Curtis, M.D 


Health commissioner 
County health officer 
Health officer 
Health commissioner 
Commissioner of health and sanita- 
tion 

Health commissioner 

City health officer 
Health officer 
City physician 
He^th officer 

Field agent, U S P H S , and health 
officer 

Health officer 

City physician 
Do 

Superintendent of hesJth 

City physieian 
Health commissioner 

Secretary, board of health. 

Health officer 
Do 

Sanitary officer 
Executive officer. 

Health officer 
Bo 
Do 

Chairman, board of health. 

Inspector and bacteriologist. 


Health officer 
Do 
Bo 
Bo 
Bo 

Sanitary inspector 
Director of public health. 

Health officer 
Bo 

Medical inspector 
Health officer 

Health officer and registrar of vital 
statistics 
Health officer 
Sanitary inspector. 

Health officer 
Bo 
Bo 
Bo 

Commissioner of health 
Health officer 
Bo 
Bo 

Health msfiector 
Health officer 

Do 

Bo 

Health officer and registrar of vital 
statistics 
Health officer 

Executive officer. 

Health officer and registrar of vital 
statistics 
Health officer 
Bo 
Bo 

Town physician 
Health officer 
Executive dfieer 

Sanitary inspector. 

Bo. 

Health officer. 

Bo 

Bo. 
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Name of nealth officer 


New Jersey—Contmued 

csi" New York 

West Orange 

Westfield 

New Mexico 

- Albuquerque 

Now York 

Aloany 

Amsi-erdam 

kuburn 

Batavia 

Beacon 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 


♦Rmiolph Kimze.— 
*Da\ id E Buckley - 
* Andrew Carney 


Cohoes 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmiia 

Endicott 

Ereepoit 

Pulton 

Geneva 

Glens Falls.. 


Gloversville 

Herkimer 

nomoll - 

Hudson 

Uion - 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson City..,.., 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

laittle Falls 

Lockport 

Middletown 

Mount Vernon 

Now Rochelle 

New York 

Newburgh 

Niagara Falls 

Noi th TonaWiinda , 

Ogdensburg 

Clean 

Onoida 

Oneonta 

Ossining 

OsAvego 

Feekskill 

Pliittsburg 

Port Chester 

Port Jervis 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 


i * James R Scott, M D , Ph D. 

Jamos W Wiltse, M D 

Julius Schiller, M D 

Thomas C Sawjer, M D 

E F ^\iil, AI D 

1 Charles B Dugan, M D 

I C J Longstreet, AI D ^ 

1 *Fraucis E Fronez ik, M D , 

I LL B , Dr Sc P II 

E M Bell, M D 

Henr> E Elwood, jr,M D... 

A C Knapp, M D 

O E Elhs, M D 

Reeve B Ilowland, M D 

DorrW Hardy, AI D 

W liliam H Rimcie, M D 

C L Fessenden, M D 

C W Gro\e, M D 

♦Virgil D Selleck, M D, 
C P H 

Alex L Johnson, M D 

James W Graves, M D 

George E Taylor, AI D 

Charles R Skinner, M D 

Frank B Conterman, M D 

♦Lewell T Geuung, M D 

♦John J Mahoney, M D 

RolhnO Crosier, M D 

Guy Vail Wilson, AI D 

Daniel Connelly, M D 

A S CulkoAASki, AI D 

A B Santr5% M D, 

, Thomas E Spalding, M D 

H J Sbelle 5 >M D 

Prank W Shipman, M D..,.. 

I ♦Edwin H Codding, M D 

♦Louis I Harris, M D,D P H. 

, Thomas J Burke, M D 

Edward E Gillick,M D 

I Henrv C Lapp, M D 

( J W Benton. M D 

W E MacDuffie.M D 

i Nelson U Brooks, M D 


Rome 

Faiamanca I. 

Saratoga Springs. 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

xrtiea 

Watortewn 

Watervliet 

hitc Plains 

Yonkers 


, Amos O Squire, AI D 

Harvey S Albertson, M D 

I Fred A Snowden, M D ! 

I Leo F Sch*>fl, M D i 

, ‘VViiliamJ Sheehan, AI D..... 

i G Otco Pohe, M D I 

> ♦W H Con;:ei, -M D ? 

! Earle XV Wilkins, M D 

♦George W'ashmglon Ooler, 
M D 

RovJ Alarshall, M D 

P J1 Bourne, M D 

Charles B Small, AI D 

J a CoUms, M D 

Herman G Woiskotten, M D. 

JohnT Ilnnis, M D 

W illiani N Cami aigne, M D. 
Hugh II FLaw.M D.l 


I^orth Carolina 

Ashculle 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham 

Gastonia 

Gf)ltlbboro.v-A.^«..- 

Gwnsboio 

HtghBtjmt..*. 

|Gaixton 


Charles A Birmingham, M D 

I Edwin O Ramsdcil, Al D 

1 C 'W Buekmr tei, M D , 

j ( P H 

; ♦Darnel F Sevier, AI D 

I *\V A AlePhiukAl D 

I *F]:ane 5 E Buchanan, AX D- . 

[ ♦J H Epperson, M 


New 


♦L. Corbett, M D.. 

*C < urtis Hudson, M D 

B 8, Ccp, M D..!..... 

♦JRioliert $herv*'co*I Mc^'acJiy, 
! M D , 

.ms Ford.,M: D 


Official title 


Chief inspector 

Health olRcer and registrar. 

Executive offieei 

County health officer. 

Health officer 
Do 

City health officer 
Do 

Health officer 
Do 

Health commissioner. 

Heath officer 
Do 
Do 
Do 

City health officer 
Health officer 
Health commissioner 
Health officer 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Superintendent, public health 
Health officer 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

C'lty physician 
Health officer 
Health commissioner 
Health officer 
Commissioner ot health. 
Health officer 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Commissioner of health 
Health officer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

City health officer 
Health officer 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Cit> health officer 
Commissioner of health 
Do 

Health officer 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Health officer 
t Commissioner of health 


llMlth officer 

Cit\ aud countj health officer. 
Do 

Superintendent of health 

County health officer 
Health ctfficer. 

City physician 
County health officer. 

Do 1 
* i 
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August 13, 1926- 


City 

Name of health officer 

Official title 

North Carolma—Contmued 




♦ A n Rnlla, M O 

Health officer 

Rocky Mount 

H Lee Large, M D 

Do 


*C W Annstrong, M D 

Do 

Wilmio^toTTi , - 

*John H Hamilton, M D 

Count! health officer. 

Wilson 

*L J Smith, M D 

Health ofiicei 


*R L PArlton, Af T> _ 

City health officer 

North Dakota 



*Tl K TTilhourne^ M D_ . 

Do 


E C TTaagpn.«iAn, AT D 

Do 

Minot- _ 



Ohio 



Akron 

•Donald D Shira, M D 

Director of health 

Atliancfi 

Floyd R Stamp, M D 

Health commissioner. 

Ashland 

EldredL Clein,*M D 

Director of pubhe welfare 

Ashtabula . 

Azro J Pardee, M D 

Health officer 


W A Mansfield, M" D 

Health commissioner 


W J Shepard, M D 

Do 

■Rftllofonta.mp 

A J McCracken, M D _ _ 

City health commissioner. 

Bucyrus 

A H McCrory, M D 

Health commissioner 

Oajinbndge , 

Clyde L Vortues, M D 

Do 

nant.nn ~ 




*G E Rnbbtns, M D 

Commissioner of health 

Cineinnati 

♦William H Peters, M D 

Health commissioner 

Cleveland a 

•Harry L Rockwood, M D 

Commissioner of health 

Cleveland Heights 

•Robert Lockhjat, M D 

Director of health 

Colnmhtis - _ 

•James A Beer, M D 

Health commissioner 

nnnnpAnt , 

Inez Hyatt, M D * 

Local health commissioner 

Coshocton 

•D M Criswell, AT D. _ . _ 

Health commissioner 


*R H Markwith, M D 

Do 

Dayton 

•A 0 Peteis, M D 

Commissioner of health 

Bast C leveland 

George W Stober, M D 

Director of health 

East Liverpool 

•J A Fraser, M D 

City health commissioner. 


James S Manner, M D 

Health commissioner. 

Elyria. 

G E French, M ' D _ _ 

Do 

Emdlay 

•Edward W’ MisamcMre, M D— 

Do 

Fostoria 

*W N Caldwell 

Do 

Erpmnnt 

E L Venailya, M- D 

Do 

HaTn»b-.nn_ _ 

Anderson L Smedley, M D— » 

Commissioner of health. 

Ironton 

0 V 0’Nein, M D 

Health commissioner 

TfpTfTnrirp ,, _ . 

*R H Markwith,M D 

Do 

Lakwood-- - 

Wallace J Benner, M D 

Do 

Lancaster 

CMord B Snider, M D 

Do 

Lima 

James B Poling, M D 

Do. 

Loiain. — — 

Vall'^yd Adair, M D-- 

Do 

Mansfield-,. 

•C rr Barrett, M D ,C P H- 

Do 

Mnnetta _ .. 

John W Bon^dson, A1 D 

Do. 

Marion 

*W J Weiber, U D 

Do. 

Martins Fen y 

♦Charles ICelif r. 

Do 

Massillon 

♦.Tnhu H W'dliams _ _ 

Do 

Middletown 

G D Lummis, M D — 

Do. 

New Philadelphia.- 



Newark 

W’llham Henry Knauss, M. D 

1 Bo, 

Nilcs i 

W A Werner, M D 

Do 

Norwood. 

Louis 0 Saur, AI D 

Do. 

Piqua, 

^ J G Freshour, D 

Do 

Portsmouth 



Salem 

T T Church, "m D 

Commissioner of health. 

Sanduskv. 

*F M Houghtaimg, M D 

Health commissioner. , 

Springfield 

•Oscar M Craven, AL D 

Director of public health 

Sfonhenvillp. 

*3 A Altidigan .. 

Health commissioner ' 

Tiffm 

J A Gosling, M D._ 

Do 

Toledo 

Darnel W Iford, M D i 

Commissioner of health 

Warren ^ 

George N Simpson, M D 

Do 

Yoangstown j 

H E Welch, M D 

Do 

Zanesville ! 

■na^nd J Evans, AT D. 

Health commissioner 

Oklahoma* ! 

Ardmore 

Amhert Yomig Easterwood, 

City liealth officer 

Bartlesville 

M D, 

Chickasha 

Arthur W Nunnery, M D 

City fflGiperintendent of health. 

Emd _ _ 

R C Baker, M, D 

Do 

Guthrie 

WiDiam C M2Ier M D 

City physician 

McAIftstej 


Muskogee 

Finis W Ewing, M D 

City health officer. ' 

Oklahoma City 


Okmulgee _ 

w M nott,M/D 

Do 

Sanulua __ _ 

P TT Tiffwis, M D_ , 

1 

a 

1 

Shawnee 

•J. C Baker 

; Building mspeetor. 

Tulsa 

Oregon 

Agtoria - 

David Albert Beard, K. D 

N S Vernon, M D .. , 

. Superintendent of health 

. Chty and cofimty 

Eugene 

. S M Elerron, M. D 

. Do. 

Portland. . .. 

. •John G Abete, M D 

, City officer, , 

S^^letp 

„ •Walter H Brown, M D , C 

City and cosizity health officae 


P H 




iS, lOJO 


im 


Name of health officer 


fcnnsylvania 

Allentown 

Utoona 

Ambndge 

Bea\er halh, 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Biaddock 

Bradford 

BlLStol 

Butler 

Canonsburg 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

C arnegie 

Carnck 

Chambersburg 

Charleroi 

t'hcster 

Clan ton 

Coatosville 

Columbia 

Connells\ die 

Dickson City 

Donoia 

Dubois 

Dimmore 

Duquesno 

Easton 

Ell wood City 

Erie 

Farrell 

Franklin 

Oreensburg 

Hanisburg 

Hazleion 

Homestead 

Jeanette 

Johnstown 

JCmgston 

Lancaster 

Idinsford 

Latrobe 

Lebanon 

Lowistown 

McKees Rocks 

McKecsiJort 

Mahanoy City 

Meadville 

Monessen 

Mount Carmel... 

Nantieoke 

New Castle 

Now Kensington 

Nonistown 

North Braddock 

Oil City 

Old Foige 

Olyphant 

Philadelphia 

PhoemxviUe 

Pittsburgh 

Pittston 

Pottstown 

Poits\ tile 

Punxsutiwncy 

Reading . 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

Sliaron 

Shenandoah 

Stcelton 

Sunbur\ 

Swiss\ tile 

Tamaqua 

Taylor 

Tyrone Borough. 

Uniontovra * 

Vaudeigiift 

Warren...-.*.:? 

Washington 

Waynesboro — 

West Cboiteri. 

Wiikes*Baire 

Wdhamshurg 


*J TroichlerButz,M D ,D D S. 

*T G Herbert 

* Louis Herrmann 

*Nelson Osmond 

^C W Shannon 

F J Conahin, M D 

•James E Wills 

•"Carl L Peterson 

John M Wright 

*J Fred Leetch 

*J M Templeton 

♦Daniel Munley 

*A P Liszman.., 

Joseph Lewis 

Wdliam Windeknecht 

Frank! Crolt. 

*W M Darby 

♦Mark G Maitaugh 

♦William P Da’vidson 

♦Charles V Peace, V M D 

George At Rodenhuasor 

♦John Irwm 

•Frank J Meehan 

♦JohnW Harrington 

*E S Hoover 


•Emd Elmgren 

J James Condran, M D* 

♦Louis Young 

♦JohnW W’right, M D 

•William C Hemre 

C harles H Brow n, M D . . . 

*T RavHTinter 

John M J Raumck, M D. 

♦P J Bouncr 

♦James L King 

♦A T Coon 

L W Jones, M D 

♦J F Seward 

♦Benjamin F Charles 


"W T Osborne 

F B 'Witraer, M D.. 
H E Fettcrolf. 


♦Daniel F Alarsh 

♦John Sullnan 

♦Tohn L Laley 

♦FiancisE Gibson 

♦Fred Gross 

*11 J Abbott 

William L Steen, M D. 


Health offieer 
Chief, bureau of health 
Health olficor 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Sanitary officer 
Health officer 
Do 

Park commissioner 
lie ilth officei 
Health inspector 
Health officei 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Direct 01 
Health officer 
Do 

Chief health officer 
Health officer 
Do 
Do 

Do 

City health officer 
Health officer 

Do 

Do 

City health officer 
Do 
Do 

Health officer 
Do 


♦Charles E White 

♦Robert M Syhes 

♦W J Lewis 

Gulius Biscontme 

♦James L O’Malley 

♦A A Cairns, M D 

Allen L Be\an 

♦Carey J Vau^ M D 

*Mich.ielA McHule 

♦A John Andie 

♦David Tho'tnas 

J Frank Boaey 

♦IrnJ limn, M D 

James D Lewis, M D 

’•'Fred Zeisei 

*L C Bramard 

♦Cyrus Gciso 

♦E G Butler 

♦V A Koble 

*E H WasmiTth 

Lament Pennne 

E F Edwards, M D 

JoJml Patterson 

nv.r Hidu-- : 

J- Elmer Spang 

♦Halph N. Brown 

’♦Thomas W, itenderson— 
♦ileicyH Bnotcbeiger,,-4-.,. 
♦Enoch Pv 

U A (^larb, M 1> 

J F Gibboney 


. C hief of bureau of health , 
. Health officer 
. Director 
. Health officer 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

, Director of public health 
, Health officer 
, Sanitary officer 
, Health officer 
Do 
Do 

Secretary board of health 
Health offieer 
Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Secretary board of health 
Health officer 
Do 

City pbyMcian 
Health olhcer 
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August 1 ^, iSlf26 


City 

Name of health officer t 

( 

Pennsy Ivania—Contmiied 

i 

1 

tv ilharasport - 

Robert F Trainer, M D 

"Windlier* _ 

P W McMullen. i 

Woodldwii 

*James E Tanrer 1 

York 

I Frunk Small, M D 

Rhode Island 


Biistol - 

John H Magee, Ph D 

Central Falls 

Adolph R V Fenwick, M D-. 

Cranston 

Daniels Latham, M D-- 

Fast-. 

W II T Hamill 'IM D | 

New port 

Edward V Murphy, M D ) 

Pawtucket 

Floiian \ Rac’t, M D 

Provident ft . 

*Ciiailes V Chapin, M D ' 

Warwick 

Ralph Fred Lockwood, M D„. ! 


TT Barton Bryer, M D.. 

Westerly 

Samuel C Webster, M D., 

Woonsocket 

William A Bernard, M D — I 

South Carolina 

1 

Anderson 

*E R Van de Grift, D V M... 



Cftlumhift 

M M Rice, M D 

Florence 

*P H Brigham, M D , D D S. 

Creenvdlfi . , , 

*lrvmgS Barksdale, M D 

Sumter 

•John B Sumter 

South Dakota 


Aberdeen 

•George M Boteler, M D 

Sioux Falls - - - 

•Francis M Munson, M D 

Watertown _ 

A M Freeburg, M D 

Tennessee 


Chattanooga 

*G. B Crittenden, M D 


Hertnon Hawkins, M D-_ __ 

.Tobnson Citv 

•C S Kinzer, M. D-. 

■K!no\yillft _ _ 

♦M F Haygood, M D * 

Memphis 

*J J Durrett, M. D , Ph G.... 

Nashville 

E Hibbett, M D 

Texas 


Abilene , , 

Scott W. Hollis, M D 

Amanllo 

A H Lindsay, 'M D 

Beanmont 

Dru McMicSih, M D I 

Cleburne 

James D Osborn, M D 

Corpus Chnsti _ 

A H Speer. M £> - — 

Corsicana 

William R Sneed, M D — 

Dallas 

•N W ^drews, M D 

Del Rio 

B F Orr, M D 

Denison 

Alex W Acheson, M D 

Ea&tland 

E R Townsend, M D 

El Paso 

*R A Wilson, M D 

Fort Worth _ . . 

*Leon n Martin, M D 

Galveston 

Walter IQeberg, M D 

Houston 

♦Arthur Heath Fhckvrir.M D.. 

Orange 

James H Dameron, M D„,... 

Port Arthur ! 

Put Reed, M D 

Ranger 

♦Wade Swrift,— 

San Angelo 

A C De Long, M D 

San Antonio 

W A King, M D 

Sherman 

J A Swiflord, M D 

Temple 

J G Jenkins, M 0 .... 

Texarkana 

William Hibbitts, M D 

Tyler 

Mbert W'oldert, M D 

Waco 

T E Tabb, M D 

ertah 


Logan- _ ^ 

P W Eliason, M D 

Ogden 

N H Savage, M D 

Provo _ 

Arnold E Robison, M, D 

Salt Lake City 

Willard Chnstopherson, M D. 

Vermont 


Barrel 

M D Lamb, M D 

BpTbngt^n 

♦James W. Courtney, M D 

Rnthmd 

Levi Rustedt, M D-_ 

Virgima 

Alexandria 

. *Loms E Foulks, M. D 

Charlotte?' vipe ^ ^ . 

. *George Bnght Young, M D... 

Danville ^ 

*E W Garnett, M D 

LynchbliTg - 

♦Mosby G PeiTOW,Ph.D......_ 

Nftwpr«rtf News 

Samuel Downing, M D 

MorfnlV 

. *PowhatanS Skshencfc, M D... 

Petersburg - 

Robert A Martin, M D 

Portsmouth . 

♦Lonsdale J Roper, M. D 

Richmond- 

. ♦W Brownley Foster, M. D — 

Roanok^ 

. * Coleman B, Eansone, M D — 

Suffolk 

. ♦Clarence Francis Monarty, 


M D. 


Ollicidl title 


Hedlth officer 
Do 
Do 

Dnector of public healtb. 

HKilth oftiter 
Supeantendent of health 
Do 

Health officer 

Exccutii e officer, boaid of health. 
Supenntendent of health 
Do 

Health officer. 

Do 

Supermtendent^of health. 

Health officer 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Health commissioner. 
Do 

Health oSlcer 


Do 

City health officer 
County health officer. 

Director of health 
City physician 
Health officer 
Do 

Superintendent of health. 
City health officer 


City and county health officer. 

City physician 
City health officer. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Director of public health. 

City health officer 
Health officer 
City health officer 
Do 

Director public health and welfare 
Health officer 
City health officer 
Do 

City physician 
Sanitary officer 
City health officer 
Hoalth officer ^ ^ 

City physician and director of public 
welfare 

City health officer 
City phpsicijin. 

City health officer. 

Do 

City physician 
Health eommissioner, 

City physician 
Health commissioner. 


Health officer 
Do 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Director of public welfare. 
Acting health officer 
Health commissioner 


Health officer. 

Director of public welfare. 

Do 

Health officer 

Director joint health depaxtment. 
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Cify 


Name of health officer 


W * hipp;ton 

,iibiidcpn 

BciliOsh im„. 
Bi lilt 1 ton. 

Eurptt 

Hoqu' tin 

beat tie 

bpok:ane 

Taeomu 

Vancouver 

Walla Walla- - 

"i iikima 

West Virs:ima 

Bluefield 

Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Huntington.- - 
^lartinshufg . 
Dtforgantow n.. 
kloundsMlle.. 
Parkeisburg— 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin 

Appleton 

Beloit 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac- 

Green Bay 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Mamto\^oe 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Ot»hkosb 

llacme 

Sheboygan 

Stevens Point. 

Superior 

Waukesha 

Wtiusau 

W'cst Allis.—. 
Wyoming 

Casper 

Cheyenne 


Arthui Skarporud, M D 

W II BaP.’ne M P 

T 11 IPIti.nM P 

' T Spencf‘r Puidy, M D.-- 
1 i^aiT’s C Watkins M P-- 

T H nlej, M P 

I ilph Hendntks, M D--. 

' C F Engtis M D 

li P Wi^vwil, AI P 

[ *Oiner T Alorehead, M D. 
' 11 Smith M D 


*Pa\id B Lepper, J-I P 

J B Lohan, M P 

L Osbrrn, M P 

-v lami&on, M D 

T E Hader, M D 

Cliftonl Spuoiv M P 

K II Edmondson, M D 

’"Charles Calhoun Hedges, M P 

Herat e D Price, M P — 

H McLam, M P 


W Ilium C Felton, M P 

*L AI Field, M P 

J F Fair. AI P 

A C Dana, M D 

*T J Oliver, A1 D 

Fred B Welch, M D 

"Windesbeim, AI P 

Anthonj M Murphy. 

•"Alevander AI Carr, M P 

Alax: St lehle, Af D 

S Bergland, D 

*JohnP Koehler, M P 

* V H Broche, M P 

•W W’ Bauei, M P 

•Joseph e Elfera, M P 

F X Southwick,M P 

P G McGill, M P 

FianK Almray Seheele, AI P. 

*L F Bugliee 

•S C McCorkle, M P 


*H (idist, M P , Ph G.. 
J H Conwaj, AI P 


Official title 


City health officer 
Health officer 
City health officer 
Health officer 
Po 

Commissioner of health 
Health officer 
Do 

City physician , _ 

Citj <»nd county health officer. 

Do 

City health officer 
Health commissioner 
City physician 
City health officer 
Health officer 
Po 

City health officer 
Do 
Po 

City and county health commissioner. 

City physician 
Healtn officer 
Execute e officer 
Health officer 
Commissioner of health 
City health officer 
Pnector of health 
Acting health commissioner. 

Health officer 
Commissioner of health 
Health officer 
Commissioner of healtli 
Health officer 
Po 

Commissioner of public health 
Health officer 
Health commissioner 
Po 

Health officer 
Health commissioner 

Director of health department 
County and city health oXheer, 


TREATMENT OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS BY THE USE OF 

IMMUNE SERUM 

The weekly Bulletin of the Department of Health of the City of 
Syracuse, N. Y , for July 24, 1926, gives an account of the appearance 
of nine cases of infantile paralysis dia*mg the month of July, 192G, 
The following is taken fioin the report of the treatment of this disease 
as gh^en in the Bulletin 

As soon as reports of the disease began to come in, arrangements 
'were made for the usual diagnostic seryice. No immune serum was 
available at the time, but a small supply was immediately obtained 
through the courtesy of the State health department laljoratories so 
that no case so far has suflered because of lack of serum An appeal 
w’as also made to the victims of this disease m the last two outbreaks — 
1924 and 1922 — to give some of their immune serum blood Nurses 
of the deparlmcnt were sent to interview them personally As a 
result,'* a quantity of' serum has been bb tamed and is now available 
It Is hoped that further supplies may be obtained as needed^ ‘ 
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ACUTE STAGE SYMPTOMS 

It can not be overemphasized that parents and physicians must be 
on the lookout for the early symptoms of the tliscase. The onset is 
very much lilce that of any other infection A child previously well 
develops fever, headache, constipation, and vomiimg Within some 
hours there may be some nervous irntability, tremor sweating about 
the face, retention of unne, stiffness and pain in the neck region, and 
perhaps also pain and tenderness m the limbs. The patient has an 
anxious look, much like that of an animal at bay. The fever tends to 
continue for three or four days, and then paralysis of groups of mus- 
cles supervenes. Lumbar puncture m the early stages usually gives 
a clear or slightly opalescent flmd under increased pressure, with an 
increased cell count and a positive globulin test. 

TREATMENT OF THE DISEASE 

The most important phase of the treatment is rest from the very 
beginning. The only possible specific treatment in the early pre- 
paralytic stage is the use of human immune poliomyelitis serum. 
This is injected rntraspinally m amounts dependmg upon the amount 
of spinal fluid withdrawn by lumbar punctuie. The mtraspinal 
injection should be followed preferably with mtravenoiis or intra- 
muscular mjections of amounts vaiying from 40 to 80 cc. In the 
outbreak of 1924, 35 cases were given human immune serum in the 
early stages of the disease, and only 4 were fiankly paralyzed, while 
3 showed transient weakness This means that 4 out of 6 in this 
group escaped paraly.sis, where ordinarily only about one-half tlie 
cases are expected to escape paralysis 

After pa alysis has set lu, the most important thing is to leave the 
paralyzed i)*ascles alone until every vestige of tenderness has entirely 
disappeared. The limb should be kept wanu aud at rest. No 
manipulation and no rubbing should be resorted to It is very diffi- 
cult at this time to get the anxious parents to realize that this sort of 
treatment is tlie best for the recoveiy of the paralyzed iiiuscles. 
After all pain and tenderness are gone, then, and onlj' then, can 
muscle training and other forms of manipulation be resorted to with 
safety. For this stage of the disease orthopedic advice will be 
available as m former years. 


A CLINIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 

Dr. Herman G. Weiskotten, Commissioner of Health for the City 
of Syracuse, N. Y., annoimces the opening of a clinic for whooping 
cough, the object of which will be to study and treat cases of fihis 
disease. 
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Already a gratifying response is manifest and many oases are 
undci going treatment Facilities for laboratory diagnosis are pro- 
vided m order that the disease may be recognized early 

For purposes of studv, cases are divided into (1) contacts who 
have not yet developed whooping cough. These will bo given a 
prophylactic dose of vaccine Three injections will be given at in- 
tervals of three or four days (2) The second group is composed of 
early cases with a cough but without the typical whoop or paroxysmal 
cough In these cases the history of exposure and the examination 
of blood or sputum cultures should help to make a positive diagnosis. 
(3) The final group is made up of eases m which the cough is typically 
paroxysmal and there is no doubt as to the diagnosis In these 
cases an effort will be made to determine whether the disease can be 
shortened or the suffering ameliorated. 

The reporting of whooping cough is stated to be far from complete. 


PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 

APRIL, 1926 

Reports for the month of April, 1926, from 98 institutions for the 
care of persons suffermg from mental diseases, located m 27 States, 
have been received by the Public Health Service A summary of 
these reports is given in the table below 

The increase m total number of patients on the books during the 
month was 0.28 per cent. The increase in the number of patients in 
hospitals was 0.18 per cent, and in the number of patients on parole, 
1.5 per cent. 

Institutions having an aggregate of 9,778 patients did n('t report 
any of their inmates on parole Omitting these institutions, 8.6 per 
cent of the total number of patients were on parole Apnl 30, 1926, 

Omitting two institutions which care for male patients exclusively 
(420 patients'), 51 3 per cent of the patients were males and 48.7 
per cent were females. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the patients admitted during the month 
were reported as first admissions, 14 7 per cent as readmi^smns, and 
6 per cent were transferred from other institutions. Ten admissions 
(0.3 per cent) were not accounted foi*. 

Thirty and four-tenths per cent of the patients discharged were 
reported as recovered, 48.1 per cent as improved, 14.2 per cent as 
unimproved, 4 4 per cent as without psychosis, and 2 9 per cent as 
otherwise discharged or not accounted for 

The figures showing the number of transfers are incomplete, as 
were made to and from hospitals from which reports were 
Wt received. It is possible that some patients were recorded as 
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transferred who came from institutions which do not care for men- 
tally diseased persons 

During the month 1,266 patients died, including patients who 
were on parole at the time of death This was 0 9 per cent of the 


average number of patients* 

Patients on books Apr 1, 192b 

In hospitals 125, 926 

On parole or othervn&e absent but still on books 10, 759 


Total 136,686 


Admitted during month 

First admissions 2, 430 

Readmissions - 451 

Transferred from other hospitals m same State 180 

Not accounted for 10 


Total admitted during month 3, 077 

Total on books duimg month 139, 762 


Discharged during month* 

As recovered 386 

As improved 610 

As unimproved ISO 

As without psychosis 56 

Otherwise discharged 18 

Not accounted for 19 


Total dischaiged during month 1, 268 

Transferred to other hospitals in same State — - 162 

Died during month 1, 206 


Total discharged, transferred, and died (month) 2, 696 


Patients on books Apr 30, 1926 

In hospitals 126, 147 

On parole or otherwise absent but still on books 10, 919 


Total - — - m,om 


Males 70,526 

Females 66, 641 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Some Uotes on Mice and Bubonic Plague m Australia* Dr* F 
McCallum, Quarautme Ojficer, Commonwealth Department of 
Health Healthy of the Commonwealth of Australia, Yol* 3, No. 6, 
November, 1925, pp. 175-177. (Abstract by H. N Old.) 

While the house mouse, mnsenlmy has been found, under 
laboratory conditions, to show a relatively high susceptibility to 
infection with BaeUlm pe^iis, the rather limited investigations con- 
ducted to establish a possible relation of mouse to bubonic plague 


1496^—26 3 
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}ia\''e resulted negatively The writer, however, feels that, in view 
of the swarms of mice V'hich spread widely across the countryside 
at recurrent periods and particularly following m the wake of the 
harvesting of a suecossful wheat crop, the relationship of the mouse 
to bubonic plague, and possibly to other diseases of man, merits 
further investigation 

Reference is made to the findings of several research vrorkers who 
have conducted investigations along the line of mouse transmission 
of plague. 

Mosquito Species Control of Malaria. Samuel T. Darling. 
American Journal of Tropieal Medicine, VoL 6, No. 3, May, 1926, 
pp 167-179 (Abstract by Wilham Ropes.) 

A study of malaria incidence in the rice fields and fish ponds of 
Java is presented, the author having been called in consultation 
because of the severity of the malaria and because the rice culture 
was so necessary and widespread control seemed at least financially 
impracticable. Spleen examinations show^ed a malaria infection of 
from 75 to 100 per cent, even among adults, and the population was 
proportionally poor, wretched, and ^^in a deplorable condition from 
malanal anemia,^^ A careful survey of the anophelme mosquitoes 
revealed the fact that the breeding of the most dangerous species 
was not so widespread as might have been supposed, occurring 
principally in neglected rice fields, disused fish ponds, and ditches 
choked by vegetation. New rules were made governing the culti- 
vation of rice and the breeding of fish, and the ditches were cleaned 
by the authorities As a result of the decrease in malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes, malaria has decreased, mortality rates are lower, and 
''a considerable improvement has been brought about with regard 
to the prosperity of the population In liis summary, Doctor 
Darlmg observ-es: ^^Every malarial problem should be defined first 
by field studies, for the breeding areas may be small and reiati^'cly 
easy to control/’ 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 31, 1926 


Su7nniary of tnfortnaiion received by telegraph from indueitial insurance companies 
for week ended July SI, 19^6, and corresponding meek of 192B (From the 
Weekly Health Index, August 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce) 


Week ended 

^ . . July 31, 1926 

Policies m force. 04, 754, 649 

Number of death claims XX 302 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. ’ 9.1 


Corresponding 
week, 1925 

60, 664, 778 
9,653 

as 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July SI, 1926 ^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
coriesponding week of 1925 [From the Weekly Health Index, August 4 , 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week endotl July 
31. 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
July 31, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 

July 31, 
1926 » 

Total (66 cities),. 

6,070 

10 9 

10 5 

700 

749 

35i 



Akron 

33 



4 



Albany * 

26 

75 

11. 4 

9 7 

1 

1 

43 

21 

Atlanta 

9 ■ 
6 

5 

'White 

41 




Colored - 

34 

(«) 

14 5 

i 

4 



Baltimore < 

225 

14 3 

24 

14 

38 

70 

50 

162 

hite 

163 


Colored 

62 

1 (*) 

13 8 
13 0 


10 

6 

26 

2 


Birmingham 

56 

196 

22 

4 

6 

Boston 

11 9 

27 

1 2 


Bridgeport 

34 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

125 

23 

35 

12 0 

9 8 
13 9 

9 5 

10 7 

9 6 
89 

8 8 

S 8 

11 8 

8 1 

15 

4 

i 16 

4 

63 

Camden 

9 

7 


Canton 

20 

2 

1 

. 44 

42 
100 
57 

Chicago * 

£40 

9 2 

48 

16 

65 

14 

18 

9 

13 

Cincinnati.^..—. 

128 

16 2 

8 0 

Cleveland t 

147 

Cnlnmbiis, ^ _ 

S4 

15 4 

10 8 
15 9 

9 

Dallas 

5b 

14.6 

14 


White 

43 

12 


Colored 

13 

(*) 

13 0 
11 9 


2 



Dayt.mi ^ ^ _ 

44 

65 

10 6 
13 4 

3 

3 

1 16 
0 


Denver 

5 


Des Moines 

29 

10 4 

7 4 

3 

50 

42 

0 

Detroit. , ... - - 

212 

S 6 

8 8 

26 

1 

Duluth 

15 

6 9 

7 5 

0 

El Paso--.- — 

36 

17 2 

13 4 

12 

7 


Erie __ - - -T-.T-™.- n - ,-r^r- 

25 

5 

2 

95 

29 

17 

Fall Elver * - — 

23 

9 2 

7 7 

2 

0 

Flmt - 

13 

22 

4 9 

5 6 

1 

2 

Fort Worth 

7 2 

6 8 

2 

1 

■WTiite 

18 

2 



Colored — 

4 

%4 


0 



Or.ind Rapid, s, , . - . 

28 

9 5 

6 1 

1 


Houston , „ . . 

48 

1 

8 

w^hite 

36 



1 

m m m 

Colored 

12 

(*) 

13.2 


0 



Indianapolis--— - 

93 

13 2 

11 

1 11 

^ 81 
51 
275 
21 
87 
105 
0 

White. - - - - 

75 

6 

Colored - - 

18 

(*) 

8 5 


5 


Jersey City. 

52 

8 1 

3 

7 

Fron,sa.ci City, - — 

29 

12.9 

11 2 

5 

1 

White 

2Si 

5 


Colored - 

6 

87 

© 

12.1 


0 


Kansas City, Mo.. 

12 2 

16 

18 


T/OS Angeles . , _.j 

221 

22 

26 

61 

112 

100 

188 

19 

1 25 

l4DUi!>viIle - 

White _ ' 

93 

67 

15 6 

13 8 

13 

10 

3 

12 

Colored— 

26 

(®) 



Lowoii - _ . . — 

22 


1 

1 

Lynn.. 

3 

4 0 

7 6 
20 0 

1 

0 

Memphis. 

57 

16 8 

9 

8 

White - 

30 

3 


Coiorfid . ^ . 

27 

(5) 

10 3 


6 



Milwaukee - — 

102 

9 5 

22 

9 

' 18 

; 4 

102 

50 

"MT ,n’nfta’neh<s 


10 6 
24 4 

6 7 
24.1 

Naohvdip^ - ^ „ 

64 

8 

5 

White - - 

35 

2 



Colored 

29 

(>) 


6 

^ 



1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

a Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births Cities lett blank are not in the registration area for births 
» Data for 64 cities 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, July 30, 1926 

« In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population m 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Dallas 15* Fort Worth 14, Houston 25* 
Indianapolis U, Kansas City, Kam , 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 3S* Nashville 30, New Orleans 26* Norfolk 
38, Eichinond 32* and Washington, D 0 , 25. 
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Deaths irom all causes in certain, laigc cikes of the United Stales dunnp the week 
ended Juhi SI, 19 id, infant Mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding uveL oi {F.om the WeeLlij Health I rider, Aagitsl 4, lOSO, 

i^s^utd hy ihe Bit /‘can of the C en'^us, Department of Commerce ) — Coniuiued 


City 


pndf'dJnly 
il, 1920 


I 


To^al Death 

deaths rate 


Annu i1 
<ie ith 
Kill per 
1,(100 coi- 
lespond- 
msweek, 
1025 


Deal h<^ under I 
S-eai 


Week 
ended 
July 31, 
1920 


Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 


Infant 
morl idi ty 
rate, week 
ended 
July 31, 
1920 


New Bedford-- 

New naven 

New Orleans 

White- 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough-. 
Manhattan Borough 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Boiough- 

Newark, N J 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadeljihia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providenee.- 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester — 

St liouis — 

St Paul 

Salt Lake City< 

San Antomo-.- 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane- 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse - 

Taeoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

TJtka 


Washington, D 0,. 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury- 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers--, - 

Youngstown 


21 



32 

9 2 

8 7 

121 

63 

15 1 

19 5 

58 

C) 


1,155 

10 2 

98 

160 

9 3 

7 4 

358 

8.3 

98 

494 

13 7 

11.6 

98 

C 7 

7 0 

45 

16 4 

15 1 

77 

8 7 

10.3 

40 

22 

12.0 

11 4 

18 

(«) , 


50 

24 

10 0 

90 

54 

13 1 

11 8 

23 

8 4 

10 7 

461 

12.0 

9 2 

138 

57 

11.3 

12.4 

54 

10 2 

9.5 

42 

24 

11 6 

13 1 

18 

(») 


63 

ia2 

11 7 

209 

! 13 1 

11 6 

37 

7 8 

10 8 

15 

5 9 

8 0 

64 

16.3 

16 3 

30 

14 2 

18 7 

111 

10 2 

12 8 

8 

56 

4 5 

8 4 

17 

8 9 

4 2 

33 

15 8 

12 0 

33 

11 9 

9 9 

36 

10 2 

8.6 

21 

10 3 

8 5 

68 

12.1 

9 6 

36 

14 0 

11.8 

26 

13 2 

10 3 

84 

54 

8 3 

16 0 

30 
20 i 

0 , 


24 

10 1 

7 7 

46 

12 4 

10 7 

16 

6 7 

8 7 

26 

1 8 2 

8.2 


5 

3 
13 

4 
9 

119 

12 

44 

54 

6 
3 
9 
8 

5 

3 

4 


3 

1 

47 

15 

3 
8 
13 

4 
9 

7 
23 

1 

1 

16 
2 

8 
0 
3 
2 
3 

3 
2 
1 
6 

* 2 

4 

30 

6 

4 

2 


2 

6 


87 

41 


161 

36 

60 

61 

10 

4 

21 


11 

22 

4 

0 

10 

1 

6 

0 

4 
0 
0 

5 
3 
1 
C 

3 

4 
14 


48 

40 

45 
60 
27 
53 
43 

149 

149 

149 

46 


31 

17 

62 

60 

31 

66 

163 

78 

315 

56 


14 


42 
48 

0 

28 

52 

70 

43 
25 
2.3 
48 
33 

m 

57 

50 

73 

43 

94 

23 

45 

76 


See footnotes 4 and 5, on p 1729. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effechvely prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases ate occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminaiy, and the fignres are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 


Beports for Week Ended August 7, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 1 

Chicken pQx_ 2 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza * 12 

Malaria 77 

Measles — 21 

Mumps> 6 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 13 

Pneumoma — 21 

Scarlet fever 11 

SmaUpov 4 

Tuberculosis 35 

Typhoid fever, 112 

Whooping cough 12 

ARIZONA 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever 3 

AESANSAS 

Chicken pox 7 

Hookworm disease 7 

Influenza — 12 

Malaria. If 3 

Measles 7 

Mumps - 12 

Pellagra - 25 

Poliomyelitis — 1 

Scailot fever - 1 

Smallpox — 1C 

Trachoma 3 

Tubeiculosis 13 

Typhoid feveu 51 

Whooping cough 53 


CAIIFORNU 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Alameda County - 1 

Los Angeles County 1 

Stockton 2 

Chicken pox 28 

Diphtheria 80 

Influenza 11 

Leprosy—Saeramento 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Pemdale 1 

Santa Ana 1 

Measles 112 

Mumps - 37 

Pohomyelitis 

Glendora - 1 

Los Angeles 2 

San Bernaidmo County - 1 

San Diego County ' 1 

Scailet feveu - 48 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 197 

Typhoid fever 27 

Whooping cough 37 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphthena 12 

German measlc* 2 

Influenza 1 

Measles 10 

Mumps 1 

Poliomyelitis — 1 

Scabies-,,,... 1 

Scailet fever,.—, 4 

Smallpox 1 

Tunerculosis — 98 

t Typhoid fever——.. H 

Vincents angina 4 

■WhoopiUg cough 10 
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C0K^ECT1GI7T 

Cases 

Chicken pox 12 

Dtphtheiia 1C 

German mea&les 2 

Infiuenza - C 

Measles - £8 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 6 

Pneumonia (lobar)-., 7 

Poiiomyeiitis - 1 

Scarlet fever - 15 

Septic sore throat - 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 29 

Typhoid fever 7 

^Whooping cou^ - - 20 

PELAWAHE 

Diphtheria - 4 

Scarlet fever. - 5 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever - - 1 

Whooping cough 7 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal memngjfcjs - 1 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria-* - 17 

Influenza - — 55 

Malaria — 14 

Measles - 15 

Mumps. - — . 3 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever — 7 

Smallpox. 15 

Tetanus - 7 

Tuberculosis 93 

Typhoid fever — 34 

Whooping cough 19 

GEOSOU 

Cerebrdspinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox. 5 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 1 

Diphtheria G 

Dysentery. 13 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 5 

Malaria 04 

Measles 6 

Mumps 7 

Pell^a 11 

Pneumonia- 8 

Scarlet fever. 1 

Septic sore throat.. 1 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus - 1 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever SO 

Whooping cough. iO 

IDAHO i 

Dij^theria 1 

ScSKTlftt fov^ 3 

Tyitod fever........ 3 

Wlijoep^oo^i^h.,., 1 


ILLINOIS 

Cases 


Cciebrospmal meiiingit*s— Cook County 1 

Chicken pox bU 

Diphtheria 42 

Influenza 39 

Lethargic ei'cepnahtis— Cook County 1 

Meades, 363 

Mumps 21 

Pneumonia 133 

Scarlet fever 95 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 400 

Tsphoid fexer... 45 

Whooping cough 387 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria — 12 

Influenza...., 4 

Measles 25 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 38 

Trachoma 1 

TuberculoSi^s 45 

Typhoid fever 24 

hooping cough S7 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 1 

Measles 10 

Mumps 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Sc iiriet fever 1 17 

Smallpox 11 

TubercTilOEis 7 

'■Jh’phoid fever 1 

\^1tiooping cough 9 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Elk City 1 

Goouland - 1 

Hutxhl^^on 1 

Chicicen pox 5 

Diphtheria - 14 

D\seutciv - 1 

German measles 2 

Influenza 2 

Measles * 31 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia.. 2 

Poliomyelitis 

Hutchinson 1 

Phiilipsburg X 

Scarlet fever.. 12 

Smallpox ... 3 

Tetanue X 

Tuberculosis .... 42 

Typhoid fever — 28 

Whoopmg cough....... 64 
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LOUISIANA 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough. 


MAINE 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox : 

Diphthena 

Dysentery 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis-,.* 

Malaria 

Measles I 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pneumoma (broncho)-- — — 

Pneumonia (lobar) * 

Pohomyelitis 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever,— 

Septic sore throat--,— 

Tetanus-, 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Vmcent’s angina 

Whooping cough — 


Cases 
.. 15 
.. 6 
- 30 
.. IS 
.. 2 
.. 5 

.. C3 
.. 24 
5 


.. 4 

. 1 
. 42 
. 1 
. 3 

. 11 
. 12 

- 23 

- 1 
- 32 


- 12 
- 11 

- 14 
. 5 
, 1 

- 1 

- 3 

- 28 
. 9 
. 1 
. 7 
- 8 
- 6 
- 2 
, 4 
- 8 
- 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 61 
. 27 
- 2 
- 97 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis, 1 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria - 24 

Dysentery, - 1 

Q erman measles 6 

Influenza 3 

Lethai-gic encephalitis — 2 

Jiitalaria 3 

Measles : 44 

Mumps, 37 

Ophthalmu neonatorum 6 

Pellagra, 2 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 19 

poliom5’‘eiitis 10 

Scarlet fever— 58 

Beptic sore throal — 2 

1 Week ended Friday 


M ASS ACHUSETTS— continued 


Cases 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis tpiilmonaiy) 112 

Tubei culosis (other foi ms) 31 

Typhoid fever.— 17 

Whooping cough 92 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 76 

Measles 93 

Pneumonia 1 23 

Scarlet fever 77 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis. 65 

Typhoid fe\er 14 

Whooping cough 177 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox, IS 

Diphthena 23 

Influenza 2 

Measles 34 

Pneumoma 2 

Poliomyelitis.— 1 

Scarlet fever... 63 

Smallpox i 

Tuberculosis 55 

Tjphoid fever. - 19 

'Whooping cough 37 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphthena 9 

ScM-let fever - - 2 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 64 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 4 

Diphtheria - 14 

Malaria. 5 

Measles - 16 

Mumps - - - - 3 

Pohomyelitis.,, 1 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox 10 

Tetanus - - — 1 

Trachoma 16 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 23 

Whooping cough 69 


MONTANA 

Chicken pox 6 

German measles 1 

Measles... 2 

Poliomyelitis. 1 

Reeky Mountain spotted fever— Cartersville., 1 

Soviet fever 7 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox — 12 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhojd fever — - — 9 

Whooping cough — 7 
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NEBRASKA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 9 

Diphtheria— 4 

Moatles 2 

Mumps 2 

Scarlet fever - 7 

Septic soie throat 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis - 7 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 17 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Ghitfcen pox 26 

Diphtheria 24 

Influenaa... - 2 

Malaria 1 

Measles 91 

Paratyphoid fever- - l 

Pneumonia — — - 25 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox - 1 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 107 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria - 2 

Dysentery — 2 

Mumps — 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumoma - 2 

Babies (m animals) — 1 

Scarlet fever. I 1 

Tuberculosis — 24 

Typhoid fever - 5 

Whooping cough 6 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Chicken pox - - 72 

Diphthena 78 

German measles - 33 

I#ethargic onrepbahtis - 2 

Malana - - - 4 

Measles 359 

Mumps - - 51 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever — — 2 

Pneumonia- - — — 02 

Poliomyehtis- - — 13 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever - — . 49 

Septic sore throat- 1 

Smallpox. — — 9 

Tetanus. — 2 

Trachoma - — — 1 

Typhoid fever — — 25 

angina, IS 

bough - — — 256 

* Deaths. 


NORTH CAROLINA CaSCS 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria..— 23 

Dyiientfciy (bacillary) 1 

German measles 6 

Measles - - 47 

Poliomyelitis 11 

Scarlet fever 19 

Septic sore thro it — — 1 

Smallpox - 56 

Typhoid fever 51 

Whooping cough 236 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exc1usi\ 6 of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— -Washita County,— 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphthena - - 5 

Influenza 12 

Malaria - 40 

Measles 9 

Pellagra 13 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever — - — 7 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoidfever 104 

Whooping coug^h, — — 25 

OREGON 

Chicken pox. 4 

Diphtheria. 14 

Influenza - - 8 

Measles - — — — 16 

Mumps - 7 

PeHagra 1 

Pneumoma — *2 

Scarlet fever.. - — 38 

Septic sore throat-. - 7 

Smallpox - 11 

Tuberculosis (> 

Tjphoiu fever - 12 

Whooping cough 8 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cciebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 04 

Diphtheria. 06 

Geiman inGa&lejj 6 

Lethargic encephalitis— Allentown 3 

MtMslcs — 280 

Mumps — — — - 6 

Ophthidmia neonatorum 

Phiiaddphiu 0 

Pittsburgh 1 

Pneumonia, 23 

Poliomyelitis— Philadelphia 2 

Scabies 1 

Scarlet fever, 105 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 

Brown Township 8 - 1 

Philadelphia — 2 

York 1 

Tuberculosis — — 102 

Typhoidfever — 24 

Whooping coa^ 323 

8 County not spedfled. 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Oersbrospmal memngitis 

Diphtheria 

German measles — 

Malaria — 

Measles, 

Tuberculosis *, 

Typhoid fever 

'Whooping cough 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphthena 

Measles 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever^ 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Memphis. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria,- 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Meades- 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

PeUi^a 

Pohomyehtis 

Chattanooga 

Memphis 

Scarlet fever 

SmallfKJx - 

Tubereulosis--- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopii^ cough 

TEXAS 

Chicken poi— — 

Diphthena 

Dysentery — 

Glanders 

Influenza, 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Rab*efa (human) 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox, - 

Tubereulosis 

Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever — - 

Whooping cough- - 


Cases 
„ 1 
2 

- 2 

- 4 
„ 6 

14 

„ 1 

- 17 


1 

2 

5 

40 

1 

32 

1 

3 

2 

7 


1 

9 
7 
3 

39 

n 

2 

11 

1 

1 

10 
1 

36 

139 

29 


13 
9 
3 
2 

30 

II 

3 

10 

2 

1 

1 

14 
19 
17 

1 

13 


UTAH 

Cerebrospind meningitis 

Bngham— - 

Salt Lake City 

Chicken pox — 

Diphthena 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia - 

Scarlet fever 

Typhoid fever. 


2 

1 

12 

9 

13 

8 

4 

3 

4 


VERMONT 

Cases 

Chicken pov 5 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 4 

Mumps. 2 

Scarlet fever 1 

W^hoopmg cough 21 

TVASHINGTON 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Clarke County 1 

Columbia County 1 

Chicken pos 9 

Diphthena 18 

German measles 2 

Measles 21 

Mumps 7 

Scarlet fever. 23 

SmallposL 14 

Tubcrailosis... 19 

Tj^phoid fever. 11 

Whooping cough 2S 

WEST vmGiNrA 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Lewis C-ounty 1 

„l(Qg3an County.. 1 

Ghmkcn pox. 2 

Diphthena 11 

Meades 37 

Scarlet fever... 19 

Smallpox - 4 

Tubereulosis... 38 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cot^ 66 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 1 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria - 15 

Measles — 26 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia - — 7 

Poliomy^itis....... I 

Scarlet fever 5 

Whooping cough S5 

tottenng 

Cerehro'spinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox — 14 

Diphthena 7 

German measles 8 

Inflnenm 8 

Measles 247 

Mumps 14 

Pneumoma. 4 

Searkt fever 28 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever 3 

W'hoopmg cough. 96 

WVOIWNQ 

Measles... — 3 

Eoeky Mountain spotted fever 

Albans County. 1 

Carbon County.... — 1 

Park County - 2 

Sheridan County 4 

Sosuletfevei^ - 3 

; Tuberculosis (pulmonary)- — — - 1 

^ Typhoid levar...,. I 

, Whooping cough H 
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Beports for Week Ended July 31, 1926 


COLORADO Cases 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 3 

Inhuenza — 1 

Malaria 2 

Measles - 20 

Mumps 2 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever 8 

Vincent’s angina 3 

Whooping cough 18 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Chicken pos 6 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles - — 6 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tuberculosis — 21 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 20 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Diphthena 1 

German measles,,.,. 2 


NORTH DAKOT -contmuod Cases 

Measles 23 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fexer 27 

Smailpoi 2 

Trachoma i 2 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 30 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox., 2 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza - 24 

Malaria 104 

Measles 8 

Mumps 1 

Pellagra 15 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis— Caddo County 1 

Babies - 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox.., 1 

Typhoid fever ...... 96 

Whoopmg cough 53 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pellag- 

ra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 
fever ^ 

i 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

JuTie, i0£S 

j 










California 

17 

503 i 



2,150 

8 

16 

608 


111 

Colorado 

0 

€4 

9 

3 

257 


1 1 

100 

10 

27 

Delaware 


C i 


2 

93 


0 

17 

0 

3 

Hawaii Territory 

1 

13 j 

32 


35 j 


0 

0 

! 0 

12 

Bansas-.,. 

4 

1 

31 1 

45 

2 

783 

i j 

3 

107 

29 

34 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

DipIttJieria . — ^For the week ended July 24, 1926, 36 States reported 
833 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended July 25, 1925, the same 
States reported 720 cases of this disease Nmoty-seven cities, situ- 
ated in all parts of the country and havmg an aggregate population 
of more than 29,560,000, reported 518 eases of diphtheria for the 
week ended July 24, 1926. Last year for the corresponding week 
the}' reported 419 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 557 cases. The estimated e.xpoctancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

I Memhs. — ^Thirty-three States reported 2,750 cases of measles for 
lyeek: ended July 24, 1926, and 957 cases of this disease for the 
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week ended July 25, 1925. Ninety-seven cities reported 871 cases of 
measles for the week this year and 544 cases last year. 

Pohomyelitis, — The health officers of 36 States reported 48 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended July 24, 1926. The same States 
reported 179 cases for the week ended July 25, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Sckriet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-sk States — this year, 1,071 cases; last year, 717 cases; 97 
cities — this year, 469 cases; last year, 296 cases, estimated expect- 
ancy, 273 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended July 24, 1926, 36 States reported 
221 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 215 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 33 cases; 1925, 58 cases; estimated expectancy 
51 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities for 
the week this year 

Typhoid jf ever . — Seven hundred and two cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended July 24, 1926, by 35 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1926, the same States reported 989 cases of 
this disease Ninety-seven cities reported 103 cases of typhoid fever 
for the week this year and 187 cases for the corresponding week last 
year The estimated expectancy for these cities was 169 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — ^Deaths from infiuenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 91 cities, with a population of more 
than 28,875,000, as follows: 1926, 312 deaths; 1925, 267 deaths. 

CU,y reports for week ended July i928 


Tbe ‘‘estimated expectancy ’ given for dipntbena, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fevei IS the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence bow many eases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur dunng a certain week m the absence of epidemics It i$ based 
on lepoits to the i^ublie Health Service dunng the pxst nine years It is in most instances the median 
number of eases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemie years 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tbe usual trend For some of Uie diesases given in the , 
table the avaiiable data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute tbe estimated expectancy 




Chick- 
en por, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphthcna 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Division, State, and 
mty 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

Portland--... 

75,333 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New Hampshire" ! 

Concord 

22,546 


0 


0 


4 

0 

Manchester 

83,097 

0 

X 

6 

0 


2 

0 


29.723 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Vermont* 

TRarre - - 



0 






Burlington 

1 24,089 

Q 


0 

0 

0 

5 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


9 


9 


ooto 
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City reports for week ended July 24^ 1926 — Continued 


jDiTision, State, and 
City 

Population 
July 1, 
1&25, 

estimated 

1 

1 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
le- 

poited I 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

IP- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

nionia, 

deaths 

rc- 

: ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLANI>— 










eontmued 

1 

i 









Massachusetts 

[ 









Boston 

! 779, 62Q 

30 

37 

8 

0 

0 

16 

22 

7 

Fall Kiver 

i 128, 993 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Springfield 

142, 065 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Worcester 

100, 757 , 

5 1 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bhode Island 










Pawtucket 

09, 760 1 

i 0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence 

267,918 1 

1 0 ‘ 

3 

1 i 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

Connecticut 

1 

i 








Bndgepoit 

(1) j 

1 0 ' 

4 

1 : 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hartford 

160, 197 ! 

! 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

New Haven 

178,927 j 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

1 









New York i 

i 









Buffalo 

538,016 

3 

9 

11 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

Npw York _ . 

5, 873, 316 

56 

159 

141 

15 

2 

54 

0 

76 

Rochester, 

316, 786 

4 

5 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

Syracuse— 

182,003 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

69 

4 

4 

New Jersey 










Camden—— 

128,642 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

Newark—, 

452,513 

4 

9 

6 

3 

0 

7 

1 

11 

Trenton _ ^ 

132,020 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania 









Philadelpliia.- 

1,979,364 

19 

39 

42 


1 

35 

4 

17 

Pittsburg 

'631; 563 

8 

13 

8 

0 1 

0 

28 


14 

Reading.. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

112, <07 

2 

2 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio 










Cinemnnti 

409, 333 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

29 

3 

1 3 

ClftvelfiTid . ^ 

938, 485 

34 

17 

30 

0 

0 

3 

1 

12 

Columbus 

279,836 

1 7 

2 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Toledo. . . 

287,380 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

26 

0 

2 

Indiana 

1 







Fort WRvne 

97,846 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Indianapolis 

358, 819 

t 3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

South Bend 

80.091 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

i 0 

2 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

I 0 

1 

1 0 

0 

Illinois 


I 








Chicago 

a 995, 239 i 

1 69 

65 ' 

43 

1 

2 

164 

n 

22 

Peoria 

SI, 564 

1 0 


0 

0 

0 

I 1 

0 

! 1 

Springfield 

63,923 ; 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 ^ 

XfX 1 Vf A4 J 

Detroit 

1,245,824 

14 

21 ! 

48 

2 

2 

9 

2 

10 

Flint 

130, 316 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

I 13 

1 

1 

Grand Rapids...—. 

153, 698 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Wisconsin 










Kenosha 

50,891 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

1 

Madison 

4i>, 3S5 

5 

0 ! 

o 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

12 

10 ! 

10 

2 

2 

87 

U 

8 

Racine 

67, 707 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Superior 

39,671 

0 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota 










Dulmh 

110, 502 

i 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Q 

n 

-Mmncj polls 

425, 1 5 , 

10 

9 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

St Paul ; 

Iowa 1 

2J6 001 

3 

10 

4 

0 

0 

23 

2 

5 

Davenport 

12, 4t>9 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Siouv t\ty 

7t>, 4U 

0 

1 1 

i 1 

0 


6 

0 


Waterloo 

3b, 771 

1 

1 0 

0 ■ 

0 


24 

0 


Missouri 









Kansas 

367,481 

0 

2 

' 1 i 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

2 

St Joseph. 

78,342 

a 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St liouis 

831, 543 

1 

i 16 

28 1 

0 

0 

14 

0 



J No estlKiat© made. 



1739 August 13, 1926 

City repot is for week ended Jvly 21^, 192S — Contin^ied 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
mrj, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 1 
re- 
ported 

■WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 



continaed 



North Dalrota 


1 

Fargo 

26, 403 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen-- 

15,036 

0 

Sioux Falls 

30, 127 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 

60,041 

1 

Omaha 

211, 768 

2 

Kansas 



Topeka- 

55,411 

0 



88,367 

0 

SOUTS ATLANTIC 



Delaware* 



Wilmington 

122,049 

0 

Maryland 



Baitimore 

796,296 

12 

Cumberland 

33,741 

0 

Fredenefc 

12,035 

0 

District of Columbia 



Washington 

497, 906 

2 

Vixgmia 



Lynchburg 

30,395 

0 

Norfolk - 

(0 

0 

Richmond 

186,403 

0 

Roanoke— 

58,208 

0 

West Yirgima 



r!hflrlft5?tOT! _ , 

49, 019 

0 , 

Huntm^on 

63,485 

0 


56, 208 

0 

North Carolina 



Raleigh 

30,371 

1 

Wilmington 

37,061 

0 

Wmston-Salem 

69, 031 

0 

South Carolma 



Charleston 

73, 125 

0 

Columbia 

41,225 

0 

Greenville 

27,311 

0 

Geo3^ 



Atlanta 

0 

0 

Brunswick 

16,809 

0 

Savannahs 

93, 134 

0 

Flonda ; 



Miami 

69,754 

0 

fit. ■p^tftrs'biirg . 

26,847 


Tampa 

94,743 

6 

east south central 



Kentucky 



Govmgton 

68,309 

0 

Louisville 

305,935 

0 

Tennessee 



Memphis 

174,533 

0 

Nashville 

13^220 

0 

Alabama 



Birmingham 

205,670 

1 

- 

65, 955 

0 

Montgomery 

46,481 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas* 



1?orti . 

31,643 

0 

Little Bt^k 

74, 216 

0 

Louisiana 


New Orleans 

414, 493 

0 

Shreveport 

57,857 

0 

Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 

0 

0 


^ No estimate made 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


ported 


Influenza 

]Mea- 
sles, 
cases 
re- 
ported ' 


Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

:Muinps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

0 

0 

3 


0 


1 

0 - 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

3 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Oi 

3 


6 


, , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Pneu- 


0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 


6 



August 13, 1026 1740 

C'lfy repoits for week ended J uhj 24) i026 Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


’W'EST SOITH 
CENTB \L— continued 

Texas 

Dallas 

Gaheston 

Houston 

S'ln Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 


Popuhtion 
Julj ], 

estimated 


194, 450 
48,375 
164,954 
198, 069 


C'hiek- 
en pox, 
cases 
le- 

poited 


Diphtheria 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re- 

potted 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

case 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

ca'ies 

re- 

ported 


Piiou- 
mOlll TL, 
deaths 
re- 
potted 


Mont ini 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Hew Mexico 
Albuquerqtue-- 
Arizona 

Phoenix 

Ut ih 

Salt Lake City 
Nex'ada 

Reno 


17,971 
29, 883 
12,037 
12, 668 

23,042 

280,911 

43,787 

21,000 

38,669 

130,948 

12.665 



1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 0 

0 c 

0 0 

0 0 

0 3 

0 1 

0 0 

0 1 

6 2 

0 0 


PACIFIC 


Washington 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma--. 

Oregon 

Portland 

CahfomiH 

Los Angeles. - 
Sacnimento... 
San Francisco. 


0) 

108,897 

104,455 

282,383 

(0 

72, 260 
557, 530 



0 

0 

0 0 

2 0 

3 0 

0 1 

1 0 


2 

18 

4 

8 

1C 

1 

38 



Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tubei- 

eulosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

! 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

mg 

cough, 

Cfises 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 
, re- 
ported 

Deaths 
i re- 
1 ported 

NBW BNOMND 












Maine 












Portland 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

Now Hampshire 











Concord- 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Manchostor.-- 

Q 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Nashua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont 












Batre, 

0 


0 




0 





Burlington-.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

11 

Massachusetts. 












Boston 

Id 

26 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

2 

0 

30 

199 

FaH River. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

6 

20 

^rkgfield 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 

88 

_ wdroester..... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

44 

^Itiiode Rgand: 












PawinckeL.— . 

1 


1 



X 

' 0 

0 

0 

Q 

23 

1 Providence..^. 

i 5 

1 3 

0 

1 0 


3 

1 

^ : 

0 : 

7 

59 


* Hbftslimate laade 



1741 August 13, 1326 

City reports for week ended July 2 It, 1926 — ContiBued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 1 
cases 
le- 

ported 

Deaths^ 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and aty 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases ! 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NETV ENGLAND— 












continued 












Connecticut 












Bridgeport 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Hartford 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

35 

New Haven. „ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33 

MIDDLE ATLAOTIC 












New York 












Buffalo 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

123 

New York 

41 

86 

0 

0 

0 

i 101 

26 

14 

0 

73 

1,231 

Rochester 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

9 

02 

Syracuse 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

38 

49 

New Jersey 












Camden 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

16 

Newark 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

S 

1 

0 

0 

40 

117 

Trenton 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

Pennsylvania 












Philadelphia 

23 

26 

I 

0 

0 

27 

8 

3 

0 

50 

395 

Pittsburgh 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

114 

156 

Reading 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

23 

east north cen- 












TEAL 












Ohio 













a 

3 



0 



3 

0 

7 

ISS 

Cleveland 

8 

13 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

83 

183 

Columbus 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

11 

83 

Tdledo 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

68 

70 

Indiana. 












Fort Wayne. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

19 

Indianapolis 

2 

5 

1 

9 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

35 

S3 

South Bend--- 

If 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Terre Haute... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3] 

0 

12 

Ulmois 






: 1 






Chicago 

29 

43 

1 

i 0 i 

0 

i 49 i 

5 

1 

0 

05 j 

612 

Peona 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 ' 

0 


0 

0 

0 

5 1 

20 

Springfield 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

i ^ ; 

0 

1 

0 

10 ^ 

28 

Michigan 












Detroit 

25 j 

43 

3 

i 1 

0 

1 38 j 

5 

3 

2 

m 

281 

Flint 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

29 

Grand Rapids, 

2 

10 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 1 

0 

i 1 

0 

3 

28 

Wisconsin 

j 











Kenosha. 

2 ! 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

3 

10 

Madison 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Milwaukee — 

10 

2 

1 ! 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

60 ! 

104 

Reel Tie 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 ! 


Superior 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 - 

0 

0 

y 


6 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 





1 







Mmnesota 












Duluth 

3 

10 

2 

0 

3 ' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Minneapolis 

9 

16 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

78 

St Paul 

6 

14 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

65 

Iowa 












Davenport. . . . 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

0 

2 

0 

5 



0 

0 


2 



1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri 












Kansas City 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

1 

7 

86 

St Joseph 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

St. Dim? ^ . 

6 

8 

1 

1 

0 

s 

0 

4 

2 

29 

216 

North Dakota* 












Fargo. 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


4 

South Dakota: 












' Aberdeen...... 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


7 


Sioux Falls.... 

i 


0 




0 





Nebraska 












Lincoln........ 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

13 

Omaha. 

1 

« 

3^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

f 50 


I Pitoonary tulJerculosis only. 
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City reports for tueek ended July id2d — Continued 



■^ca-l 1 

V T 

Sm ill pa V. 


Tvplioid fevei 













Whoop- 


Division, St itj.*, 
anil t*i ly 

( ' IMS, 1 

tsti- I 

C ii.es 

C lues, 
esti- 

Cises 

Death-. 

CUlOMS, 

deaths 

C'tises, 

csti- 

Cises 

Deaths 

in*t 

cough, 

eases 

Deal h. 
all 

cause-) 

m ited : 
e<pect- 

le- 

po! ted 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

purled 

mated 
expec t 

re- 

ported 

re- 

poi t«‘d 

n‘- 

ported 


mey 


aucy 




am y 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL— con 












Kansas 












Topeka 



1 


* 


1 

0 

0 



Wichita 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


12 

25 


0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

SOT TH ATL VNTIC 












Delaware 












A\ilmington,,. 

IVlarjiand 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

17 

Baltimore.. -- 
Cumberland.,. 
Frederick , 
District 0^ Colura- 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

2 

20b 

12 

2 

bn 












Washington... 

Viiginii 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4 

2 

0 

1C 

147 

Ljnchburg. — 
Norfolk...... .. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

o 

1 

1 

0 

Q 

5 

23 

0 

IG 

Riclimond 

Eoanokc 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0 

54 

13 

West Virginia 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Charleston 

Huntington... 

Wheeling 

North Carolina. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

17 

26 

11 

19 

Raleigh 








2 

0 

1 


18 

9 

0 

19 

10 

22 

Wilm'ington... 
Winston-Balem 
South Caiolina 

0 

0 

1 

u 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ooc 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Co\uitibia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

Cioonville 

Georgia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Atlanta. 

1 

0 

n 

o 

0 

0 


n 

rt 

A 

n 

A 

OJ 

Brunswick 

V 

0 

4 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 1 
0 

o4 

2 

Savannah 

Florida 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 j 

25 

Miami 


1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

11 

24 

3 

St Petersburg - 
Tampa 

0 


0 


0 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IG 











EAST SOUTH 












CENTRA 












Kentucky 












Covington 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

20 

Louisyi^e 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

3 

0 

0 

100 

Tenneasec’ 











Memphis 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

XO 

5 

13 

4 

20 

77 

Nashville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

51 

Alnbama 










Birmingham— 

1 

1 

1 

X i 

0 

4 

5 

5 

2 

14 

66 

Mobile - 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 f 

0 

0 

2 


3 

3 

0 

0 

17 

10 

Montgomery. - 

0 

° 

1 1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












ArkaiuMs 












Foit Smith 

0 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 


5 


Little Rock 

0 

3 

0 

1 

b 

2 

3 

0 j 

0 i 

5 

Louisiana 









I 



New' Orleans. - 

0 

6 

X 

0 

0 

8 

5 

3 

2 \ 

10 

115 

Shre^ejxirt 

Oklahoma. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 

29 

Oklahoma City 
Ttesafti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 \ 

0 

30 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

AA 



G^yeSton— 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

X 

0 

\ 

10 

Houston...,,.-. 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

4 

1 2 

2 

0 

0 

31 

Ban Antonio... 

0, 

i 

f 0 

*0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

60 
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City reports for week ending Jvly 24j 1926 — Continued 



Scailet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop 

1 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

anc\ 

Cases, 
Cases esti- 
1 e- mated: 
portea expect- 
ancy ! 
. .. i 

Cases 

rc- 

portea 

Deaths 

re- 

poited 

Tabor- 

CUlilSlS, 

deatns 

re- 

ported 

Ca'ses, 

ebti- 

mat‘d 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing“ 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

aU 

causes 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana 












Billings 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

3 

0 

2 

6 

Great Falls 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

Idaho 












Boise 

Colorado 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Denver 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

10 

62 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

9 

New Mexico 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 

Anzona 












PhneriTT 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Utah 












Salt Lake City. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2S 

29 

Nevada 












Reno... 

PACIFIC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Washington 










3 


Seattle 

3 

6 

3 

0 



0 

1 



Spokane 

1 

4 

3 

1 



0 

1 0 


6 

19 

Tacoma 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Oregon 











39 

Portland- 

2 

12 

5 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California 











216 

Los Angeles, -- 

7 

IS 

3 

1 

0 

1 24 

4 

2 

1 

5 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

San Francisco. 

4 

4 

! 1 

0 

! “ 

1 ^ 

2 

0 

0 

4 

133 


Gerebrospiml! Lethargic Poliomyelitis (mlaa- 

menmgitis | encephalitis tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts 

Bast on 

Pall Elver 

Worcester 

MIIDLE ATLANTIC 
New York 

Baliaio 

New York - 

Kochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

Newark 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cmciimati 

Toledo 

Dhnois 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

1495"— 26 4 
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City re-pork, for week ended July 24, me-OontrnMdd 


( 

rerrb^osDinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

PePegra 

Pol'omj 
tile I 

'plitii:. (infan-j 
laialtsis) \ 

DuiSjon, and c'ty 

i 

1 

Cases Deaths 

1 

Ca'cs : 

Deaths 

Cases^^ 

Deaths 

Oases, 

e'-ti- 

nuitod < 
cN.pe(t- 
ancy 

Oases ! 

Deaths 

) 

^rrST NOK.TH CENTRAL 










Missoar 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eamas 

Of 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




SOUTH ATIVNIIC 

! 









Maryland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

( 

Distiiet of CoUimbii 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

Norlli raiolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l' 

0 

0 

( 

South Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

i 

Georgia 

Atlanta - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky* 

LoJisEille.--,—- — - 



1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Tennessee 

Mernphi!?! .. n -r --- -- -- 

0 

0 

Ng, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 


0 

0 

0 


- r T- - 

RhTeyepart .. _ ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Te\as 

Palinfi _ .... . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 


2 

Si a 


Sfin Antnrjm . , . 

0 

0 

' 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



MOUNTAIN 

Idaho 

Hmsp, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

is 

0 


picnne 

Washington 

PpntnTiP * 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Tactma.,-.,— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

\ 

Calilornn 

Los Angeles 

I 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

j 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 












The following table gires the rates per 100,000 population for 102 
cities for the five-week period ended July 24, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended July 25, 1925. The populatdoo figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 102 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population m 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926 The number of cities included in each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 
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August IS, 1926 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, June 20 to July 24y t926 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1925 ^ 

DIPHTnERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended — 



June 

27, 

1925 

June 

26. 

1926 

j July 
j 1925 

I 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

11, 

1925 

July 

10, 

1926 

July 

18, 

1925 

July 

17, 

1926 

July 

25, 

1925 

July 

24, 

1926 

102 cities 

112 

131 

! 

j *90 

*122 

93 

* 102 

76 

<94 

75 

*91 

New England 

122 

59 

113 

64 

60 

57 

60 

78 

60 

«32 

Middle Atlantic 

' 163 

152 

95 

163 

126 

i 220 

96 

101 

90 


East North Central 

7S 

161 

81 

117 

83 

i 106 

68 

109 

63 

99 

West North Central 

111 

195 

127 

M25 

91 

^93 


<107 

103 

*95 

South Atlantic 

69 

45 

38 

S3 

52 

66 

50 

32 

42 

34 

East South Central 

! 32 

10 { 

5 

822 

21 

5 

11 

21 

11 

10 

West South Central 

; 44 

43 1 

57 

47 

35 

43 

26 

26 

66 

39 

Mountain 

' 102 

128 1 

176 

155 

102 

118 

120 

109 

111 

64 

Pacific - 

102 

132 1 

*138 

129 

119 

181 

1 

159 

99 

175 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


102 Cities 

292 

617 

*220 

*435 

186 

<303 

153 

<215 

101 

*154 

New England 

393 

425 

338 

319 

273 

246 

252 

180 

20S 

« 111 

Middle Atlantic 

3S0 

476 

257 

313 

248 

211 

1 198 

129 

127 

*99 

East North Central 

S77 

828 

300 

684 

210 

448 

178 

365 

ill 

243 

West North Central 

59 

935 

30 

<604 

34 

<417 

28 

< 191 

18 

<183 

South Atlantic 

263 

701 

248 

436 

200 

293 

140 

203 

90 

128 

East South Central 

121 

612 

89 

*430 

110 

285 

7i 

171 

58 

125 

W'est South Central : 

4 

95 

4 

52 

0 

47 

0 

17 

4 

13 

Mountain— - i 

92 j 

792 

37 

437 

55 

264 

28 

191 

37 

173 

Pacific 1 

50 

485 

*35 

461 

39 

337 

61 

329 

19 

213 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


102 cities 

113 

212 

*93 

3 170 

87 

<127 

58 

<93 

65 

*83 

New England 

103 

236 

108 

187 

141 

158 

77 

99 

69 

<89 

Middle AtUntie 

99 

210 

79 

388 

SI 

129 

45 

73 

42 

*74 

East North Central 

146 

253 

114 

187 

91 

145 

63 

118 

63 

93 

West North Central, 

179 

354 

164 

<270 

, 139 

<205 

105 

<185 

115 

<127 

South Mlantic 

42 

152 

56 

6b 

42 

64 

44 

45 

15 

36 

East South Central 

84 1 

17 

68 

*66 

116 

62 1 

74 

52 

26 

93 

West South Central 

13 1 

f 30 

44 

60 

9 

34 i 

22 

52 

31 

82 

Mountain 

203 I 

1 118 

102 

91 

148 

55 i. 

S3 

91 

157 

• 64 

Pacific 

102 

1 159 

1 

*67 

151 

60 

121 1 

58 

94 

44 

92 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


102 cities 

24 

16 

*14 

.11 1 

16 

<7 1 

14 

*7 

10 

» 6 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

<0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


1 

1 

0 

*0 

East North Central 

39 

14 

13 

10 

11 

7 

9 

6 

8 

8 

West North Central 

36 

44 

16 

*26 

20 

<28 

16 

<26 

12 

<14 

South Atlantic 

13 

26 

10 

11 

23 

9 

8 

6 

15 

6 

East South Central 

121 

88 

68 

*39 

74 

0 

42 ! 

5 

37 

10 

West South Central 

0 

17 

4 

22 

4 

4 

13 

13 

4 

13 

Mountain 

28 1 

18 

28 i 

55 

18 

9 

18 i 

9 

0 

27 

Pacific 

163 ! 

32 

*85 

19 

97 

24 

IH 

22 

64 

8 


1 The figures given m this table are rates per 1<K>,(KK) population, annual basis— and not the number of 
cases reported PopuJations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, lespeetively 
s Spokane Wash , not m(*luded 

8 SiOUx Falls, S Dak , and Covington, Ky., not included 

i Sioux Falls, S Dak , not included , , 

« Portland, Me , Barre, Vt , Tienton, N J , Pittsburg^i, Pa , and Sioux Falls, S Dak*, not included* 

« Portland, Me , and Barre, Vt , not mcluded^^ 

? Trenton, N J , and Pittsburgh, Pa , not included. 

» Covington, Xy , not included 
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Bummary of v)eeldy reports from cities, June 20 to July 24, 1026 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the conespondmg period of 1926 — 
Continued 

TYPHOIB FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



June 

27, 

1925 

Juno 

20, 

1920 

July 

4, 

1925 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

n, 

1925 

July 

10, 

1920 

July 

18, 

1925 

July 

17, 

192b 

July 

25, 

1925 

July 

21, 

1926 

102 cities 

25 

12 

n4 

3 1*7 

33 

<13 

30 

<22 

33 

8 18 

New England 

17 

9 

22 

12 

24 

0 

31 

12 

22 

8 10 

Middle Atlantic 

IS 

10 

15 

11 

17 

7 

25 1 

11 

21 

no 

East North Central 

8 

4 

10 

5 

13 

6 

11 

5 

8 

6 

West North Ccntial 

10 

4 

20 

<10 

42 

<16 

42 

<14 

38 

<12 

South Atlantic 

67 

so 

63 

36 

56 

43 

52 

58 

50 

47 

East South. Central 

84 

30 • 

184 

8 127 

163 

52 

205 

160 

103 

135 

West South Central 

128 

30 

233 

13 

159 

30 

128 

56 

103 

30 

Moiiiitam 

0 

0 

9 

27 

28 

0 

18 

0 

46 

46 

PauCc 

19 

16 ; 

2 21 

22 

17 

13 

30 

22 

28 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


9b Cities 

6 

5 

4 

86 

2 

<4 

2 

*4 

2 

8 $ 

New England 

7 

0 

2 

5 

HI 

■1 

■1 


■a 

IHEEi 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

6 

2 

7 







East North Central 

6 

3 

5 

5 






4 

West North Central 

4 

6 

0 

<8 

0 

<0 

0 

<0 

4 

<2 

South Atlantic 

2 

6 

6 

S 

1 0 

0 

4 

6 

4 

4 

East South Central 

16 i 

5 

11 ! 

80 

10 

16 

0 

21 

5 

5 

West South Central 

10 

24 

10 

14 

10 

6 

10 

9 

0 

9 

Mountain 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

Paciflc — - 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 Cities — 

65 

1 74 

50 

375 j 

59 

1 <67 

54 

: <60 ! 

48 

6 53 

New England 

58 

69 

16 

92 1 


54 

48 

57 

60 

«34 

Midole Atlantic 

75 ! 

S3 

1 61 

90 

64 

73 

62 

74 

51 

7 61 

East North Central 

45 

al 

1 42 

61 

55 

65 

44 

46 

37 

4b 

West North Central ' 

51 

44 

40 

<38 

38 

<63 

53 

<36 

40 

<40 

South Atlantic 

90 

94 

71 

88 

65 

71 

48 

54 

52 

58 

East Souin Central 

110 

125 

! 89 

*121 

84 i 

119 

()8 

109 

58 

99 

West Soutn Central 

73 

76 

i 58 

57 

5S 

57 

73 

85 

03 

57 

Mountain 

55 

109 

1 65 

4b 

74 

36 

83 

36 

55 

b4 

Pacific 

47 

43 

i 73 

1) 

43 

65 

53 

40 

46 

58 

35 


* Bpokine, Wnsh , not included 

* Sioux Fjtils, S Dak , and Covlnp-ton, Ky , not included 

* Gioux r ills, S Dak , not mduded. 

fl Portland, Me , Bane, , Trenton, N J , Rtlsburgb, Pa , and Sioux Falb, S Dak , nut imlddoti 
5 PortUind, Me anfl Barre, Vt , not inr Inded 
? Trenton, N ,1 and Pittsburgh, Pu , not included 
8 Covington, Ky., not mcludcd 


Number of cities included in summary of leeelh^ reports, and aggregate population 
of cities In each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926, and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of CltU 3 1 

Aggregate population of 
Cities leporling c isec 

Aggregate population of 
eitios reporting deaths 

(rafeCb 

deatha 

1926 

' 192b 

! 1925 

1926 

TotaL, . . - 

102 ] 

96 

29,930,185 

30,438.186 

29,251,658 

29,764,201 

Now England. , 

i 12 

12 1 

i 2,176,124 
10,346,970 
7,481,156 
2. m, 151 
2,716,070 
993,103 
l,m,057 
563,912 
1,888,142 

1 2,205,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,619,719 
2,776,070 
1,004,053 
1,212,067 
572,773 
1,934,084 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
i 7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716, 070 
993, 103 
1,078,198 
563, 912 
1,434,245 

9 90A loa 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,476,970 
7,656,436 
^499,030 
2,776*070 
1,004^963 
1, 103,696 
672,773 
1,409,144 

East North Cent ml 

16 

16 

West North Central 

13 

11 

South AtliiiUe ' 

21 

21 

Eas,t Smith Central . 

7 

7 

W est Smi th C en tral _ . 

8 

6 

Mount'un 

9 

9 

p&eifln 

c 

4 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

Steamship Earapara^^ — Zanzibar — June 7,1926* — The steamship 
Earapara arrived, June 16, 1926, at Durban, Union of South Africa, 
with history of having landed a smallpox case at Zanzibar, June 7, 
1926 The case occurred among Hmdu deck passengers. At Durban 
a suspect case developed, which was removed, together with contacts, 
to Salisbury Island Quarantme. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended July 10, 1926* — The following report for the 
week ended July 10, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern Bureau 
of the Health Section of the League of Nations^ Secretariat, located 
at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Cases 

1 

Q 

K) 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

% 

n 

O 

V 

g 

i 

ez 

U 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt 






1 

Siam 







Alevandna 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok 

0 

0 

18 

4 

16 

16 

Iraq 







French Indo-China 







Basra 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 i 

Saigon and Cholon. 

0 

0 

S 

3 

0 

0 

British India 







Haiphong 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 

0 

Bombay 


0 


0 

23 

16 

China 







Mswiras - 


0 


0 

2 

2 

Amoy— 

12 


0 

0 

1 

0 

Rangoon 

TM Agf! p amm 


1 

0 

.... 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 

Osika ___ i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Xaiachi 


0 


0 

3 

2 

Yokohama i 

3 

3 

0 

6 

3 

0 

Straits Settlements 







K’^vantiing i 







Singapore 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 1 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Dutch East Indies 






t 

USSR ; 







Chenbon 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

“1 

Vladivostok 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

Brihsh Indta — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticonn, Vizagapatam 

Federated Malay States — Port Swettenham 

Straits Settlements — Penang 

Dutch East Indies, — Batavia, Sourabaya, Samarang, Belawan-Deli, Palem- 
bang, Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Banjermasin, Balik-Papan, Tarakan, Pon- 
tianak 

Sarawak — Kuching 

Bnhsh North Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao 

Portuguese Timor — DiUy, 

Philippine Islands, — Manila, Eoilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

(1747) 
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French Indo^Chma — Turane. 

Foi mosa, — Keeliing 

China — Hhangbai, Hongkong. 

^ Kwantunq — Port Arthur 

Japa?i — Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hakodate, Simonoseki 
Ko? ea — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Biisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Guinea — Port Morcsby. 

Naw '^^ealand. — Auckland, Wellington, Chnstehuich, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia — Noumea 
Fiji — Suva 
Hawaii — Honolulu 

AFRICA 

Egypt — Port Said, Suez. 

Anglo-EgypUan Sudan. — Port Sudan, Suakin 
Eritrea. — Massaua ^ 

French Somaliland — Jibuti. 

Bniish Somaliland, — Bcrbera. 

Italian Somaliland — Magadiscio. 

Kenya — Mombasa 
tanzihctt . — Zanzibar 
Tanganyika — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles — Victoria 
Mannlius — Port Louis 

Fofiugmse East Africa, — Mozambique, Beira, Lourcnco Marques 
Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town 

Reports had not been received m time for distribution from — 

British India — Calcutta 

Ceylon — Colombo 

Dutch East Indies. — Padang 

Madagascar. — Tamatave, Majunga 

ALGERIA 

Plague — Algiers — ^Under date of July 16, 1926, the oocurrmce of 
two cases of plague at Algiers was reported 

CANADA 

Communicalle diseases — Weel^s ended July 3, 10^ and 17, 1036 — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports certain comnuimcable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for weeks ended July 3, 10, 
and 17, 1926, as follows: 


Disease 

Hosa 

Scotia 

New 
Bruns- | 
WKk i 

Quebec 

1 

Ontario 

Mtimtoba 

Sas- 
katche- 
wan i 

Albeit a 8 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever. . 




6 




hhiri 

Influe aza ! 

Id 



4 

1 

1 


25 

Lethargic encepbali- 









1 



3 j 




4 

Smallpo'c 





24 1 

6 

19 

1 

50 

Typhoid fever 

4 

2 j 

12 

31 

6 

4 

38 ! 
L 

76 


S No report lor the week ended July 17, 1926 » No leport for the mvl < ^ lod July 10, 3926 
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August 13 , 1020 


Vital statistics — Quebec — April and May, 1926, — Births and deaths 
in the Province of Quebec for the months of April and May, 1926, 
have been reported as follows: 


Estimated population 

Births 

Birth rate per 1,000 popula- 
tion. _ 

Deaths (all causes) 

Death rate pei 1,000 popula- 
tion 

Deaths under 1 year 

Infant mortality rate 

Deaths from— 

Cancer 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Diabetes 

Diphtheria 


April 

May 


April 

May 

2, 570, OOO 

2,570,000 ‘ 

Deaths from— Continued 



7,480 

7,175 , 

Heart diseases 

SOI 

440 



Influenza 

670 

339 

34 92 

33 50 ' 

Measles-- 

32 

77 

4,249 

3,557 1 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 





paralysis)-- 

1 

1 

19 83 

16 60 ! 

Scarlet fever 

8 

16 

1, 150 

1,036 

Syphilis 

12 

11 

153 74 

144.39 ! 

Tuberculosis (pulmo- 





nary) 

269 

249 

144 

105 1 

Tuberculosis (other 



10 

14 

foi ms) 

70 

72 

26 

18 ' 

1 Typhoid fever 

31 

33 

18 

38 

' 1 

Whooping cough 

79 

36 


CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Habana — April, May, and June, 1926 , — 
During April, May, and June, 1926, communicable diseases were 
reported at Habana, Cuba, as follows: 

aphil 


Disease 

Now 

eases 

Deaths 

M 

Disease 

New 

eases 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ing under 
treatment 
Apr 30, 
1926 

j 

Cerebrospinal meningi- ' 
tis 




Malnrifli— 

i 

41 I 


12 

1 

1 

1 

1 l^feasles . . 

182 

i 

40 

Chicken pox 

83 


19 

Rabies _ _ 

1 

Diphtheria, . 

11 


Hrarlet fe\ pr , 

15 


3 

Deprftsy _ 

1 


8 

Typhoid fever 1 _ 

32 

6 

20 







MAY 


Disease 



Remam- 
ing under 
treatment 
May 31, 
1926 

j Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Rcmain- 
mg under 
treatment 
May 31, 
1926 

Chicken pox_- 

28 

^^9 


Measles 

' 69 

1 

50 

Diphtheria- 

13 


6 

Rabies, , - 

1 

1 

Lepros\ _ 

2 


9 

Scarlet fever. 

13 


- 

Malarial 

44^ 

2 

12 

I Typhoid fever 1 - 

35 

& 



JUNE 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

1 Remain- 
ing under 
tieitmcnt 
June 30, 
1926 

^ Disease 

1 

» 

! - ^ 

1 

i 

i New 

1 cases 

Deaths 

i 

'Remain- 
mg under 
treatment 
June 30, 
1926 

poY 

8 


13 

i* Measles. . - ' 

1 

57 

3 

46 

Diphtheria 

9 

1 

5 

bCoTlet fever.. ^ 

27 


12 

■Leprosy. , . - , 



9 

Typhoid fever i 

57 

4 

44 

Mmana L ! 

59 


24 






» Many of these cases from the interior. 
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EGYPT 

Plague— June Bo-July If 1926— Summary —Dming the week 
ended July 1, 1926, 12 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, of which 

I case occiUTcd in the city of Suez The total number of cases 
reported from January 1 to July 1, 1926, was 92, as compared with 
78 cases reported during the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

GREAT BRITAIN (SCOThANB) 

Typhus fever — Glasgow — August Sj 1926, — Under date of August 3, 
1926, 7 cases of typhus fever were reported at Glasgow, Scotland, 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — May 16-Sl, 1926 — ^Durmg the period May 16 to 31, 1026, 

II cases of plague with 11 deaths were reported in the island of 
Madagascar. Of these, one fatal case (bubonic) occurred at the port 
of Tamatave. Of the remaining cases occurring in the Province of 
Tananarive, five were bubonic and five pneumonic in type. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — June lS-19, 1926 — During tlie week ended 
June 19, 1926, three cases of plague with two deaths, occurring 
in the native population, were reported in the Cape Province, Union 
of South Africa. Of these, two cases, fatal, occurred in Calvima 
district, and one case m Wfiliston district. The occurrence was on 
farms 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Commiinicalle disfases — April 15-June 50, 1926 — During the 
period April 15 to June 30, 1926, communicable diseascb were re- 
ported in Yugoslavia as follows* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports Gontaicod m the fohnvt mg tables must not be considered as comoletf oi dna! as icgards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the jjaiticular countries for 'wtach reports are gj\en 


Reports Received During Week Ended August 13, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

. 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

1 

French Settlements m India ^ 

India 5 

Apr 18-May 8— 
!Mav 30-Iane 5 ; 

5 

3 

93S 

1 

Rangoon-, 

Innft 6-12 

7 


Indo-China (French; ' 

Saigon ■ 

.do 1 

6 

5 


Siam 

Bangkok 

do 1 

116 

50 






PLAGLB 


Algeria 

Algiers ' 

June 21-SO 

1 

I 

Under date of July 16, 2 cases 
reported, dates of occurrencaa 
not stated 

Azores 

St Michaels— 

Arnfos - 

June 20-26 

1 


Chile 

Iquique 

do 


1 


China " i 

Amoy 

June 27-July3 

8 

1 


Nanking 1 

1 do ’ 


Present 

Egypt 


1 


June Jo-July 1, 192G Cases, 12; 
tot il, Jan i-Julv 1, 392f‘ cases, 
92, corresponding period, year 
1925, cases, 78 

Suez - 

June 2n-Jnty 1 _ . 

i 


India — 




! iMay SO-June 5, 3926 Cases, 
4,005, deaths, 3,903. 

Bombay 

June 20-26 

3 


Karathi j 

hforiras Presidency 


4 

27 

, 3 
10 


■R.fingftr,n _ .. 

Jime fi-12 

3 

1 


Iraq 

■Rnghdod 

Rine 15-2R 

18 

14 


’RaIovly . ,, - 

.Time 13-16, 

3 

3 

Province 

Marlngiscir 

Tdiratave (port) 

M.iy lrt-3T 

1 

1 

•Bubonic 

Tiinauauve Province 




Mav bj-31, 1026 11; 

Russia — 

Fell 1-23. 

25 


deaths, 11 Bubonic and pneu- 
monic 

Senegal — 

Mur l-Alff 30 

. Mav 11-31 _ _ 

15 



Tiinisii 

70 



Union of South Africa ! 

Cane Prov inee 



June 13-10, 1926 Ca^es, 3, deaths, 

Colvima DLStfiot 

! June 13-19. 

2 

2 

2 (Jn farms 

Colored On farm. 

WiUisroTi District 

' do 

1 


j 




SMALLPOX 

Algeria 

Algiers, 

Jnnp *>1-311 

3 



Brazil ~ 

Rio de .Taneirn 

lane 13-19 

30 

19 


Canada 

Albeita 

June 27-JuIy 17— 
do 

1 


\1,lTlllohA 

6 



Did..irtn _ . _ , 

do 

24 



Saskatchewan 

. ...do 

19 



Regina 

July 4-10 

2 





i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended August 13, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Roinaiks 

Cliina 

Chungking. _ 

June 20-2fi . 



Present 

Manchuria— 

Changchun 

June 27-July 3 

•Tune 24-30 

1 


South Manchuria Ry 

Harbin 

5 


Kai-yuan 

do 

1 


Do 

Liao->uan 

do 

1 


Do 

Mukden 

do 

2 


Do 

Supingkai i 

do. 

I ^ 


Nanking. I 




Tientsin. 

June 2-2G 


1 

Repoited by British municipal- 
ity , , 

Mai 1-31, 1926 Cases, 200, 

deaths, 42 

Chosen 




EgJT)t 

Alexandria. 


2 

1 

Cairo 


1 

1 


France 




Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 24 

Apr 18-May 8, 1920 Cases, 61; 
deaths, 51 

Mar 1-31, 1626 Cases, 601; 
deaths, 12 

May 23-July 3, 1926 Cases, 
1,058 July 4-17, 1920 Cases, 
285 

French Settlements m India 




Gold Coast 




Great Bntam 

England and Wales 



i 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

July 11-17 

1 


Sheffield 

July 4-10 

1 


Greece. 

Salomki 

Jnnp. 1-14 


3 

India, 



May 30-June 5, 1926 Cases, 6,098; 
deaths, 1,758 

Bombay.., 

June 13-20 

! 42 

35 

Karaehii 

Madras 

June 20-26 

do 

1 

1 

1 


Rangoon , 

June 6-12 

1 



Iraq 

Baghdad 

Jimt* fi-iQi 

2 

4 

1 


Basra 1 

Juno 6-28 - 

4 


Italy 




Apr 18-May 16, 1926 Cases, 8. 
Apr 11-May 1, 1926 Cases, 9 

Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Deaths, 
602 

Japan ,, , , 



! 

Java 

East Java and Madoera 

Mexico - 

May SO-June 5 

24 

i 

t 2 

Saltillo 

Juiv 1^24 


1 1 * 

Peru 

Areqmpa . 

^■Junfi l-SO 


1 


Portugal 

Oporto 

luW 11-17 

I 1 



Russia 

Jan 1-31 

i 513 
890 


Later than previously reiiorted 

Do 

Fpb 1-2R 


Siam 

Bangkok 

JUTlft fi-12 

4 

4 


Tunisia 

May 11-31 

^ 6 



Yugoslavia 

Apr 15-30 

! 2 

1 


On vessel 

S S Elarapara 




At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
ease of smallpox landed Ojise 
occurred among ilmdu deck 
passengers 

1 At Durban, Union of South 
Africa Suspect case kinded at 
quarantine 

Do. 

June Ifi 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers 

June 21-^ 

1 



Bulgaria.., 




Chosen 



1 

2. 

Mar 1-^31 192(5 SIS diMifh^s 

Czechoslovakia ^ - __ 



I 

29 ' 

Am 1-30 1926 S7* 

paSjJo... 

Jan. 2&-Feb 4 | 

1 

2 

1 

AJJJi J. UVr, X(r«U« y^iUSVOf 04 , UtSUvilPi, 

4. 
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CHOLISA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, ANI> YELLOW 

FEYER — ^Contimied 

Rej^orts Received During Week Ended August 13, 192S — Coatinued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

1 

Coses 1 

i 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 

Reported Aug 3.. 

June 27-July 3 

7 

i 


Ireland (Iiish Free State) 

Cobh (Queenstown) 

1 

1 


Italy 


May 2-5,1926 Cases,! 

Apr il-Mav I, iy2t\ C-ases, 9 
[ tp’* 1-30, 1026 Coses, 6S, deaths, 

Japan „ 

1 ^ - 1 , ^ 

Lithuania 

! i 

1 i 

i 

Mexico 

Morocco - 

1 ; 


1 

1 Fab 2-M^r 31,1)20 Deiths, 73. 
A nr 1-30. 1^2h r-isp.<;. l.*.Q 

Poland 

1 

L_ i _ ^ ' M.-V ie-22. 120. 

Russia 

1 

i 

, j 

. 1 

dtal'iS 7 

Jan 1-31, 192)3 Oases, 1,27S 
Later t^MU pre> lous^' > eported 
Feo 1-2S, ^as‘’S, 0,592. 

M'lir 11-31, 1926 Cobes, 30 

Do 



1 

Tunxjsn ... 


' I 

' i 

Tuikey 

Corstantinople 

Junt 16-22 

1 

1 ' 

i 1 

yugo:5lavia 

Api 15-Juiie 30- - 

48 

' 7 i 

1 


1 ' 



Reports Received from June 26 to August 6, 1926^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

i 

Cases j 

Deaths 

EeinaH..s 

C#*ylnT»__ - - 


J 


Apr iS-2iIay 1, 1926 Cases, 30, 

1 deaths, 24 

China 

Shanghai - 

Reported July 20.. 

35 

i 

8 


Mar 7-Apr 10 1926 Cases, 13, 
death's, 13 

Api 25-^ lay 29, 1926 Cases, 
12,568, deaths, 7, M2 

India.. 




Bombav-- - 

Mav 30-June 5 

1 : 

3 

flaVntt-a - 

Api 4-Ma> 29 

478 

418 



June 13-19 

46 i 

41 


' 

May 16-Tune 5 

TlTn'r e-.Tnn{> S 

2 

1 1 

• 

RaTig6i$)n_. 

23 

52 ! 

16 ’ 

48 


Indo-Cinan 

Saigon 

Maj 2-15 - 



Mav 22-June 5 

22 

21 


Philippine Islands 

Manila. 

May 18-24 

i 

2 1 

2 


Provinces— 

AlbAX^. 

Apr 15-24 

li 

1 



Feb 21-27 i 

1 i 

1 


Porobiop ,, 

Dec 14-31 ' 

42 

43 


Drt_ 

J^n 2-S3 _ 1 

16 , 

12 


Siam 

May 2-June 5 

1 

1,209 

686 : 




[ : 



PLAGUE 


Azores 

St jMichaels— 

May 9-15 

1 ' 

1 



luTamentc.-jL 

British East -ifnea 

May 15-29 

2 

1 


May 16-22 

1 

1 1 



Alar 1-31 

35 

34- 




Ceylon 

Colombo.. i 

Alay 29-June 6 

2 

1 1 



1 Fiom medical officers of tlie Public Healtii Service, Amei'cmi consuls, and other soitrces 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVEK — Continued 

Rei^orts Received from June 26 to August 6, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Contmued 


1 Cases Deaths 


China, 

Amoy Apr 18-May 29--. 

Do May 30-June 26— . 

Foochow.. lune 6-12 

Nanking May9-JuneS 

Ecuador 

Guayaquil May 16-June 30— . 

Egypt 

Citj'— 

SueY May21-Jime3 

Provinces— 

Beiu-‘=5uef May 28-June 8— .. 

Gharbieh June 2 

Greece. 

Athens Apr 1-30 

Do May 1-31 

Patras May 27-J une 12- . 

Zante May 17 

India — - 


Bombay May2-Juiie5 

Karachi May 23-Jime 19— , 

Madras Presidency— Apr 25-May 29... 

Eangoon May9-June5 

IndO'China 

Saigon May 23-June 5— , 

Iraq 

Baghdad Apr 18-May 15--, 

Do — May 30-June 12— , 

Japan 

Yokohama July 2-3 — , 

Java 

Batavia - Apr 24-June 11,. 

Cheribon Apr 11-24 

Mads^asear — * - — 


Several cases Not epidemic 
Prevalent 

Eats taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Jan 1-June 10, 1920 Cases, 56 


Including Piraeus 
Do 


Apr 25-May 29, 1926 Cases, 
44,974, deaths, 34,840 


Ambositra Province May 1-15., 

Moramanga Province Apr 1-15.. 

Tananarive Province 


Tananarive Town Apr 1-May 15. 

Other localities do 


Peru — - 

Departments— 

Ancash Mavl-31-~ 

Cajamarca do 

Ica - do 

Libertad do 


Siam 

S ok May 23-29- 

tlements, 

Smgapore May 2-8..- 

Tunisia 

Kalrooan June 9 

Union of South Africa 

Capa Province May 16-22. 

Orange Free State— 

HoopstadDistriet— 

Protestpan May9-22_^ 


1 Apr 1-15,1926 Cases, 42, deaths, 

I 39 Ma> 1-20, 1926 Cases, 20, 
deaths, 20 
I Septicemic 
i Do 

Apr 1-May 15, 1926 Cases, 86, 
deaths, 83 

Buhonic, pneumonic, septicemic 

Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 81, 
deaths, 02 

May, 1920 Oases, 23, deaths, 10 


Pacasmayo, eases, 2, Trujillo 
district, cases, 2 

Lima City, i case, country 
estates, I 

Jau, 19-F-cb 25, 1926 Cases, 7 
Nov 1-30. 1926 Ca&es, 3, deaths, 
i 2 


9 eases 30 miles south of Kairouan. 
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CHOLEEA, FLAGUli SMALLPOX, WPHUS FEVER, Al^B YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontiiined 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 6, 1926 — Contimied 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Bate 

Cas^ 

Deaths 

Kemaito 

Algeria 

AlglftTS - ^ _ 

May 21-June 20... 

May 1-Junc 30 

11 , 



Bolivia 

La Paz , _ 

14 

7 


Brazil 

MatiuoR - - 

Apr 1-30 


5 


Para 

May lO-Jime 19. _. 

20 

21 



iMny 5-Jnntt .5 . 

102 

55 


Do 

Tone 

17 


Santos - 

Alai 1-7 _ 


1 


British East Africa 

Tanfrnnyika _ .. 

May 2-22. 


12 


Uganda 

Mar 1-31- 

i 1 


British South tinea 

Northern Rh^dfisif* 

May 1 fir-24 

17 

6 

Natives 

Canada 



May 30-Jniie 12, 1926 Cases, 46 

Alberta 

Mav 30-Jtine IL.. 

3 i. 

j 


May GO-June 20 ... 
June 6-12 

21 [ 



Winnipeg 


1 



July 4-17_ . _ _ - 

6 



Onto 10 


1 


May SO-June 26, 1926 Cases, 36 

Kingston «• 

I^lr V 2 Wime 26. . . 

5 


Kitcnener 

Apr 2b-Al-ay20.— 
Ma> 2-22 

3 

1 


Noith Bay-,.. 

5 



Orillia 

.Apr 26-May 29... 
Juh lS-24 

7 




1 





10 




do 

7 



Watciloo 

do 

6 



Saskatchewan 



May 30-June 19, 1926 Cases, 16 

Chile 

Antofagasta. 

jHT1Pf5-12 . _ 

1 


China 

May 1-29.. 


8 : 


Do 

Maj 30-June 19... 
jWay 2-Juiie 19 

4 


Chungking 



Present 

Pooch'bw^ 

?I^y 9-June iMt 



Bo 

TTongknng. ^ ^ ^ 

May 2-J'une 12 — 

May It-Jiine 12... 
May Ift-June 19... 
May 3C-June26.— 

Apr 2&-May9 

Mav 3l-June 20 

16 

Q 

Manchuna— 

A n-shtin .. 

9 


South Manchuria Eailway. 

Aniung 

5 


Cnangcliun 

7 


Bo 

Bairen---- 

31 

6 

Do 

35 

8 



do i 

3 

Bo 


May 34-June 32., . 
May 16-June 2r»,_. 

16 


Bo 

^aan 

7 


Do 

Auiiachuling 

Jun*' 13-19 

1 


Bo 

Liao-\ang 

May 16-June 19... 
May 16-.7une 12... 
liny 16-J\ix*e 19. „ 
do 

3 


Bo 

Mutjkn 

2 


Bo 

Peniisihu 

4 


Do 

Supingkcii 

1 


Do 

Tesliihchiao 

do 

2 


Do 

Wa-feng tifeji... 

do 

3 


Bo 

Nanking... 

May S-June 5 



Present 

Shn-ngh«5i .. . 

May 2-3 une 2^ 

Alay 9-?u,ne 26 

10 

26 

Cases Foreign Deaths, popu- 
lation of international conces- 
sion, foreign und native 
Spoiadic 

Present among troops 

Swatow 

Wanshien 

May 1 



Chosen 

Pns^an 

. May 1-31 

1 


Seishuii 

no 

2 

.. 




, May 16-Jnne 10... 

12 

2 


Ksthonia 

Prance-- 




, May 1*326 caseSt i 

. Mar 1-31, 192b Cases, 68 

St Etienne 

June 9-15. 

2 


French Settlements m India... 

, Mnr T-Apr 10 

! 327 

127 


Great Britain 

England— 

Bradford 

Mftv 93-29 

1 


Neweafatle-on-Tyno 

Nottingham 

. June 6-12. 

1 



M ay 2-june S , , 

7 



Sheffield 


1 



Gnatemalh 

Guatemala City.. 

. June 1-30 


2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 6, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

TnrfTa 




Apr 25-May 29, 1926 Cases, 
34,957, deaths, 9,035 

Bombay, 1 

May 2-29. — 

114 

03 

Calcutta ' 

Apr 4-May 29 — 
June 13-19 

171 

152 

Tin ' 

8 

7 


Lflrartht _ _ Mav IG-June 

43 

17 


Madras 1 

May 16-June 39._. 

Mpy 9-.7nnf. 'i 

6 

7 

4 

3 


Indc-Cinna t 


1 



Iraq * ! 

May 9-.Tnnft 5 _ . _ 

4 



Basra 1 

rtfliv t 

Apr lS-June6 

30 

21 

Mar 28-Apr 17, 1926 Cases, 10 
May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 99 

^ _ .. i _ _ 



Japan 

Kobe 




(Reported as ^astnm ) 

May 30“Jun6 5 

May 16-22 

1 



Nagoya __ 


1 


Taiwan Island 

May 11-20 

24 



Do 

JllTlA _ 

23 



Ynlrnhama 

May 2-8 

2 



Java 

■Rat, ft VI „ 

May 16-21 

1 


Province 

East Java and Madoera — 
Malang-., 

Apr 11-May 29... 
Apr 4rl0 

39 

6 

3 

1 

Interior 

Surabaya 

May 16-^ 

14 

1 


I,rfitina ' 




Apr 1-30, 1926 Oases, 3 

Mexico 

' JnnA 13-26 


5 


JllTIA 3-14 


2 


Do 1 

June 29-July 19 


3 


Me.TTrtn City 

May 16-June 6 

3 

Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 

Present* 100 miles from Chi 

San Antonio de Arenales-.-i 
SftO Tiiiis Pntnsi i 

Jan i-.T^inA 3 a 



June 13-26 * 


^ 7 

huahua 

Do 

1 July 4-17 


5 

Tginp^^’o _ _ 

1 Jnne 1-10 , 


2 


Torreon...— 

1 May 1-June 30 


17 


TCTigena 

1 


Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 270, 

Mar 28^May, 1926 Cases, 12; 
deaths, 1 

Poland 

1 



Portugal 

j 

i Apr 26-.Ttitift 19 

10 

3 

Oporto 

May 23-June 5 

4 


Russia 



Jan 1-31, 1926" Case 

Siam 

Bangkok 

Mav2-JiineS^ . 

19 

16 

ms, i« 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

Apr 25-M8yl.— 

1 


Tumsia- J 



. Apr 1-May 10, 1926 Cases, 6 

. Outbieaks 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Proyiace— 

Idutvwa District 

May 23-29 ... 



Natal. 

May ^)-June 6 .... 



Do 

Transvaal^ 




. June 6-12, 1920 Outbreaks in 
Pietersfourg ana Rustenburg 
Districts 

. Three cases, 1 death, at Aden, 
Arabia, stated to have been 
imported by sea 

Johannesburg 

May 9“ June 12 

5 


On vessels - 







TYPHUS FEVER 

gena* 

Algier??-n-,T-r,r . 

. May21-June20--. 

Jiinftl-30 _ ,,,,,, 

0 

1 


ill via* 

La Pfta, , 


1 


iile. 

Antofagasta 

. Mav23-JunG28 

4 



«. Ddt 

H'jr 1 gnnT— 

1 



, WpaiaiBo..^ 

4 Apr 29-May 5 


1 i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 6, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Coiitinurd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 1 

1 

Remarks 

1 

Ohiaa 

Tnne 

7 

1 


Do__ 

Juiic2S-Jul5 4 

4 



Ifiliang, _ 


1 

Reported IMay 1, 1926 Occur- 
ring among troops 

Present among troops. May 1, 
1926 Loe.alit’^ m Chungking 
consular district 

■Wanshien 




Chosen __ 

Feb 

1 

i 

f 22S 

18 

1 

ChGD.ulpn. __ 


1 2S 


Egypt 

Port Said 

.Tune 4-91 

4 

1 


Ireland (Irrh Free Sf ite) 

Cnbh ( Queenstown) . 

May 30- June 5 \ 

June 5_ 

1 


Cork 

1 



Kerrj County— 

Dinglfi . 

June 27-July 3 

1 



Ttalv____ 


i 


Mar 2S-Apr 17, 1920 Coses, 2 
Mar 2S-Vpr 10, 302G Cases, i5 
1-31,1926 Cases, 38, deaths, 

5 

Inchidmg municipalities m Fed- 
eral Distiict 

Do 

Japan 

i • 1 


Tjithuania 




Mexico 

Mexico Citv. _ . 

May 16-June 5 

June 13-10 

20 


■Do 

9 


Ron Tans Potosi 

June 13-2 »- 


Present, citx and country 
]Mar 1-31, 1026 Cases, 140 

Morocco . . _ . 


i 


PftlfiStme _ 




March, 1026 Cases, 6 Exclu 

JafTa District _ i 

June l.i-2S_ 

5 


si\ - Bedouin tribes and the 
Britisn militaiy forces 

Peru 

Vrftqnipa _ , _ . _ . , 

Jan 1-31 


2 

Pnlnnd_ 




Mar 28-May 15, 1926 Cases, 781, 
deaths, 60 

Mai 1-31, 3926 Cases, a 

Jan 1-31,1926 Cases, 2,956 

Apr 1-May 10, 1920 Cases, 64 

p.nTnf>.niA__ . 




PnSRtA _ 




Tunisia i 




Tnnis __ i 

June 21-30 

1 


Union of South Africa 




Apr 1-May 31, 1920 Cases, 1 33, 

Cape PrcAunce 




deaths, 19 

Apt 1-Ma> 31, 1926 Cases, 116; 

deaths, 15 Native 

Outbreaks 

Do. 

Ma> 31-June 12 i 



Irahamstown.^ 

do ) 

- i 

i 


Spoiamc 

Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 4. Na- 
tive 

Apr 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 16i 



^ nr., ^ree State. 




Do_ 

Junef>-12 



deaths, 1 

OutbiCt ks 

Tr.Tnsva.lL . 




Apr. 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
3 Natixc 

Y’ugosbvia 

Zagreb 

May 15-21—- 

1 



1 





YEJLLOW FEVER 


I 

pTfiyd - - , - .... ^ 

1 

Reported June 26—' 

r 

i . 


Present m interior of Bahia, Pira- 

P.ibiA 

May 9-29 j 

4 

3 

poia, and Minas 

Do. 

Juno 6-2 9 

4 

s 1 
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THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC OF 1926 

A Preliminary Note on Certain Epidemiological Indications ^ 

The wave of influenza in the late winter and spring of 1926 in 
the United States was more than ordinarily severe when compared 
with the influenza outbreaks which have occurred since 1920. Meas- 
ured by the excess of mortality over the corresponding period in 
1925, which was not an “influenza year,’^ the toll m lives exacted 
by the disease' was by no means negligible In fact, were it not for 
the over-shadowing pandemic of 1918, v^hich caused over 500,000 
deaths m the United States alone, and the epidemic of 1920, which 
caused about 100,000 deaths in this country, the 1926 outbreak 
would have been regarded as a calamity. 


Table 1 — Comparison of ireeldy mortality rates per IfiOO population from all 
causes %n large cities of the United States dnnng the period December 21 ^ 1921}- 
May 29, 1926, with those for the corresponding period in 1924.-25 


Week ended— 

Rate per 1,000 

Week ended— 

Rate pel 1,000 

1926 

Corre- 
sponding 
week m 
1925 

Excess 
m 1926 

1926 

H 

Excess 
m 1926 

1926 




1926 




Jan 2,.. 

14 4 

14.3 

0 1 

Apr 3—..,, 

17 7 

14 7 

3 0 

Jan 9 

16 6 

14 6 

1 0 

Apr 1ft 

i7 4 

14J0 

3.4 

Jan 16 

14 9 

14 2 

,7 

Apr 17._. 

16 8 

H5 

LJJ 

Jan.!^ 

14.9 

14 2 

7 

Apr 24 

X6.5 

14 6 

g 

Jan 30- _ 

14 5 

14 2 

3 







May 1- 

144 

13 7 

7 

6- 

15 2 

14 4 

.8 

May 8 

145 

13 3 

2 2 

ITifth 13_ _ 

14 8 

14 2 

.0 

May 15 

13.4 

ts 2 

2 

Pfeh 20 

16 4 

14 5 

1 9 

May 22 

13 3 

12.9 

,4 

PAh 97 

16 0 

i U9 

ai 

-May 29--— 

12.7 

12.4 

.3 

JViar 0 

16 2 

14 6 

1 6 



Mar 1^- 

17 7 

15 0 

1 2l7 





Mar 20 

IS 4 

15 0 

3 4 





Mar 27 

19 4 

j 14 8 

1 46 



1 



The daU are from the current Weekly Health Indea^, Bureau of the Census, tj s Department of Com- 
merce 


Ifi IS too early to make an accurate appraisal of the damage done 
by this year’s influenza wave, hut if we compare the mortality curve 
for all causes in the large cities of the United States from December 
27, 1925, through May 29, 1926 (1), with the same curve for the 
correspondmg weeks in 1924 and 1925, a very marked divergence is 

• Jroni the Office of Statistical Investigations, Dniteii States Public Health Service 
1496°— 26 1 (1769) 
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showTi, as may be seen in Table 1 and Figure 1 (A). Subtracting 
the 1925 rates from the 1926 rates, we obtain a series of “excess” 
lates and a curve that at once suggests a definite epidemic condi- 
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tion (Figure 1 (B)*). The annual death rate in these cities rose to 
19.1 per 1,000 in the week of March 21-27, which was 4.0 per 1,000, 
or 31 per cent higher than the rate for the corresponding week of 
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1925. Talang the period January 3 to April 30, 1926, and subtract- 
ing the deaths in the corresponding period of 1925, obtain an 
excess of about 16,000 deaths in the 60-odd cities having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more and a gross population of about 30,000,000. 
Some of these deaths undoubtedly were due to the unusually high 
prevalence of measles, on the other hand, no allowance is made for 
any decrease m deaths from other causes or for deaths occurring 
after April 30 that are attiibutable to the epidemic. The excess 
death rate in these cities for the period in question was 0.53 per 
1,000 and will probably add not less than that to the amiiial mor- 
tality rate which would have been expected for the year 1926 in this 
population. The mortality returns for tovuis and rural areas are 
not yet available, and it is unsafe to base an estimate of the increase 
in deaths for the entire country upon the experience of its larger 
cities, especially for an epidemic occurring in the spring 

Some idea of how the 1926 epidemic fits into the picture of the 
'^influenza waves’’ that have occurred since 1918-19 may be gamed 
from the graph of weekly mortality from all causes m the same 
group of cities, as plotted m Figure 2 Wliat may be termed a 
‘^normal seasonal” variation in the mortality rate has been elimi- 
nated roughly by a simple method ^ and the curve as plotted repre- 
sents the remaining variations It is quite evident that there has 
been no marked upward or downward treiid in the death rate during 
the seven years’ period after the occurrence of certain deviations of 
a rather acute kmd are taken into account Certain variations of 
other types are mdicated with which we are not concerned here. 
The maximal rates reached by the more acute deviations occurred 
in the weeks ending February 25^ 1922, March 5, 1923, June 13, 
1925, and March 27, 1920. The high mortality rate in Jime, 1925, 
undoubtedly was associated with the imusualiy sudden severe ^^heat 
wave ” (2) , the other four maximal rates were due in large measure 
to the increase in prevalence of respiratory diseases that commonly 
were diagnosed as “influenza,” and were so recorded in reports of 
morbidity among various population groups for whom continuous 
records are available. In Figure 3 one record of this kind is shown 
graphically, which brings out the fact that in this particular group 
of persons m Boston, “influenza” or “grippe” was prevalent in the 
winter of 1924-25 The attacks were not reflected in the pneu- 
monia rate, however. This occurrence was observed in other locali- 
ties also, and no marked increase in mortality was evident. 

Judgiug from the Eui-opean records which are now available, 
the familiar pandemicity of influenza was a characteristic of the 1926 

* The weekly death rates for annual periods beginning with July 1, 1921, 1924, and 1225, were used to 
deternime roughly a seasonal variation in mortality not gicatly affected by influenza or other acute out- 
breaks The weekly values in terms of mortality rate were read from a curve drawn by mspection, and 
the differences were plotted m the diagram leproduced m Figure 2 
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outbreak In the group of 105 Great Towns of England and Wales, 
a very maiked increase in influenza mortality appealed in Match, 
reaching its peak in the week ending April 17 The weekly recoids 
of cases of pneumonia in England and Wales show a synehronous iiso 
and fall An epidemic condition, more or less vseveie, was mani- 
fested during February, March, and April m Glasgow, Pans, Amster- 
dam, Stockholm, the 46 German cities as a group, and Milan (3). 

Although the seventy of the 1926 outbreak, as measurc'.d by the 
mortality rate, was small in comparison wuth the seveiity of the 1918 
epidemic, or compared with that of the 1920 epidemic, the three epi- 
demics were similai m certain broad epidemiological respects, and 
markedly dissimilar in certain other respects. In Table 2, a com- 
parison is made of the weekly excess mortality rates fiom influenza 
and pneumonia during the three epidemics in the large cities of the 
Umted States These rates have been plotted on a logarithmic ordi- 
nate scale m Figure 4, and the curves suggest: (1) A similarity from 
the point of view of duration, all of the waves having begun and 
ended within a period of throe months, (2) a similarity in the time 
required for the epidemics to reach their maximal mortality rate's, 
(3) a similarity in the rate at which mortality rose and fell, although 
it is suggested that the time required for the 1926 epidemic to spread 
and reach its crest was somewhat longer than that for the 1918 and 
1920 epidemics. In other words, aside from some apparent differences 
which should not be considered until more complete iccords are 
available, these three outbreaks spread over the entire country m 
comparatively short peiiods of approximately the same Uuigtii, and 
within that period they were generally similar vilh re peet to their 
course from the point of view of time 

Table 2 — A comparison of the ueehhj exce^is madahiy rale per 1 00 J >00 for 'injlu’- 
enza mid pneumonia during the influenza epuiimiCo of 101 IP JO, and tOJft, %ti 
the Large cities of the United States 


1918 

1 1020 



1 

Week ended— ^ Eitcess i 

Week ended— 

Excess i 

Weekended— 

Exeess ^ 

*2 

H 

73 

0/ 

149 

200 

24t 

194 

ru 

84 

U 

2H 

29 

! 

Sftpt. 14 1 -A 



Feb 0 

Feb 13 

Sept SI 7A 


F(‘b 20 

Sept 28 ’ o2C 

Jan 17. _ 

i :::2f 

Feb 27 .. 

Oct 5 1.028 

Jan 24 

184 , 
741 

1,241 
1, 319 

m 

1 422 

185 
09 

9 

Miu 0,. 

Oct 12 ( 2, 007 i 

Jan .31 1 

Mar, 13 . 

Oet 19 1 4,593 i 

Fob 7__., _ j 

Mill 20 

Oct 28 ' 4,695 1 

Fob 14 1 

Miir 27 , 

Not. 2. ) 1 

Feb 21 __ 1 

Apr .1 

Not 9 1 l,b32 

Feb 2S 1 

Apr in 

Not. 10 989 

Mar 6.. _ . 

Api t7 

Nov. 23 020 

Mar 13 

Apr 24 

Nov 30 1 520 

Mar 20.. 

1 

Dec. 7 817 ; 


'M-’iy R 

Dec.l4L 792 




801 





Pec 9^8 1 029 





i 






TT comspudmg week nf median year of the period 1910-lfHfi m oities ineluded m the Weokly 

Bureau of the Census Data from Pablie Health Reports, March 20, 1020 (3r» 74ii) 
indudcd in the Public Ucalth Rcpoi ts of the Public 
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The 1926 outbreak was similar to the epidemics of 1918 and 1920 
in another respect, namely, that there was a fairly definite geo- 
graphic direction in which the wave traveled and spread But here 
the spatial similarity ceases; in fact, each of these epidemic waves 
had its own particular direction. It will be recalled that in the 
autumn of 1918 the epidemic first manifested itself m New England 



and then spread south and west, first appearing in the larger cities 
in its course, and later radiating from these cities into the surround- 
ing areas (4) The 1920 epidemic, on the other hand, appeared 
first in the North Central section and apparently spread to the East, 
South, and West, in somewhat the same manner as did its greater 
predecessor (5). Certain localities appeared as exceptions in either 
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epidemir, but the f^CTieral dirootions wore fairly clear. The 1926 
epidemic, however, seenis to have traveled in directions entirely dii- 
fereut noin iho^e of eilhei of the two preceding epidcinics; appar- 
ently the main general direction was from the west and southwest 
to the southeast and then noith, the New England section being 
the latest affccled 

The geographic course of the epidemic can l>e described more 
clcaily by a graphic presentation of ceitain data now at hand In 
Figure 5 there are plotted the weekly numbei of eases reported by 
telegiaph to the Umled States Public Health Service by the health 
depar^nonts of 16 States, selected for use here chiefly because of 
their geogiaplnc locntion and partly because of certain qualities of 
their report^i ' The States are arranged in the chronological order 
in which the peek m the cases reported occurred Thus, in Califor- 
nia the influenza wave appeared earlier than in any other section 
represent ed The epidemic next appeared in the sections represented 
by Utah, by New klexico, and by Oregon, omitting Maryland for 
the moment It apparently moved east, reaching the Southern 
States first, and the Northeastern States last. The geographic 
couise of the outbreak is also indicated by the weekly ropoits to the 
Public Health Service from several hundred towns and cities. In 
106 of these the influenza reports showed a fairly definite epidemic 
condition, namely, an increase and fall in the number of cases re- 
ported within a period of a few wrecks The week in which the num- 
ber of these cases reached its peak in each of these 106 larger towns 
and cities has been marked on the map wdiich is I’cprodiiced m Fig- 
ure 6 Unfortunately for our purpose, cities are relatively infre- 
quent in the western section where ^he path of the epidemic would 
be especially iniorosting to follow But the liroad directions seem 
to be fairly clear; again it is indicated that the earliest mniufesla- 
tionte of the epidemic were on the middle Paiulsc coast, wlienci' it 
spreafl ‘southeast, and from the southern section north and east. 

It is to be regarded as quite probable that, lind wo more definite 
information on many more localities, the picture might bo (juile 
different in its detail. In Figure 5 it w^as shown that the primupal 
part of the epidemic in ^Maryland occurred in the latter part of Janu- 
ary and the early part of February The same indication rs given in 
Figure 6 In Baltimore the greatest excess (over 1925) m the mor- 
tsAiij rate occurred in the week ending February 13, and an increased 
death rate had manifested itself two or throe weeks before In Kich- 
mond, Va., this maxhnum occurred only two weeks later. In Savan- 
nah, Brunswick, and Atlanta, Ga., the reports suggested the occur- 
rence of a rise m influenza cases at about the same time as in Balti- 

* TUo mmtmi ol cases reported can not, of courbo, be talcen as an mdicaiion of the actual mcidonce, but 
Um m s»tisfa<jtory for showiug roughly the chronological behavior of tho disease and for comparing 

WP&a& or localities with respect to this point 
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more. Thus, at certain points at least on or near the south Atlantic 
seaboard there were evidences of unusual inffuensa prevalence at 
about the same time or withm two or tiiioo weeks of its appeal ancc m 
the middle Pacific coast region 

The weekly excess death rates from infl^ieii 2 ,a and pneumome m 
the 96 cities, as shown in Figure 7, give some idea oi the lelative 
severity of the epidemic m the principal cities in diffeient sections 
of the United States, as well as of the direction of its spread It 
appears that m the West Korth Cential section the usual seasonal 
mortality was hardly affected at aU, and the epidemic did not mani- 
fest itself in a sharp or severe foim. On the other hand, its effects 
were much more marked and severe in the other sections, particularly 
in the cities m the Middle Atlantic States A great variation in 
mortality from epidemic mfluenza, it will be recalled, was mani- 
fested among different cities m 1918-19 and 1920, a variation that 
Pearl (6) found to be correlated, so far as the 1918 pandemic was 
concerned, with the death rates from certain organic diseases in 
previous years The same sort of a variation undoubtedly appeared 
in 1926, whether or not it is associated with the mortality from other 
causes m nonepidemic periods or from influenza in pi lor epidemics 
can not be determined until the records are inoi'e complete. In fact, 
the studies conducted by the United States Public Health Seivice ' 
on morbidity from influenza in 1918 show quite definitely that the 
incidence rate for cases differed markedly in different localities and 
that there was an equally strikmg variation in case fatality (7), so 
that, laefang contrary evidence, we may assume that smiilar differ- 
ences will account for the Variations in the mortality rate in 1926. 
The mortality experience in European cities in 1926 is very much 
the same as that m American cities In Glasgow a rather severe 
epidemic occurred, whereas increased influenza mortality did not 
manifest itself at all in Dublin, and in Belfast a month or more later. 

In London, Pans, and several Itahan cities, for example, quite definite 
indications are given by the current records of an increased mortality 
from influenza in the spring of 1926, whereas in Vienna, Prague, Buda- 
pest, and Swiss cities there is little or no evidence of such an 
increase (3). 

The current disease reports issued by the Surgeon GeneraFs office, 
War Department (8), show quite defimtely not only a rise m the 
incidence of influenza but also a concurrent increased incidence of 
secondary pneumonia among troops in the United States during the 
period Januaiy-May, 1926, This is not reflected to any considerable 
extent in the rates for “common respiratory^’ diseases or “primary 
pneumonia.” The weekly rates on an annual basis are plotted as a 
series of graphs in Figure 8, with similar graphs for 1925 for com- 
parison. 
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We are accustomed to examine first such indications as aie affoided 
by the records of mortalit}" accoiding to age, chiefly, perhaps, for the 
reason that the 1918 pandemic presented an age fatality curve that 
was in striking contrast to that shown by nearly every other important 
disease Unfortunately we shall have to wait until the mortality 
statistics are tabulated in greater detail before am^ comprehensive 
analysis of the 1926 data can be made, but the recoids for all causes 



now available in current reports for two large localities are not with- 
out interest. These are the widely separated cities of New York 
and New Orleans. Since it is important to ehmmate as far as we 
can the deaths which ordinarily are expected to occur, we have 
simply subtracted the number of deaths reported for each age group 
in 1925 from those reported in 1926, only the epidemic penod of 1926 
and the corresponding calendar period of 1925 being considered. 
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T VIS LI. 3 — Increase in deaths at rlij^cietd ages in New York City during the peiiod 
Fehu<nij 13-Apiil 17 ^ 1933 ^ ovei the correspo7iding period in 1935 


Ago fjo 11 s.) 


0-4 

5-64. 

65-- 


Mum bet of do it hs 

Per cent 



- - ~ 


im tease 

1925 

lilvtess 
in 1920 

1926 over 
1925 

2,319 

1,224 

53 

8,238 

1, 470 

13 

3,461 


48 


The result foi New York City is given in Table 3 (9). The age 
grouping used by the New Yoik City heaich department does not 
permit of much refinement, but the indication afforded seems to bo 
clear enough so far as the data allow During the period February 13~ 
April 17, 1926, when influenza mortality was abnormally high, there 
was an increase of about 50 per cent in deaths under 5 and over 64 
years of age as against a very much smaller increase for the age 5-64. 
Somewhat more refined age groupings, as well as distinctions as to 
color and sex, are available for New Orleans (10). Here (Table 4) 
it is even more definitely shown that during the 1926 epidemic the 
increase in mortality was confined chiefly to the exti ernes of life — 
under 5 years, and 70 years and over — although some increase is 
evidenced in the age group 50-69 years The indication is shown for 
both whites and negroes.^ Just how much of the increase in the 
death rate among young children was due to the widespread pre- 
valence of measles can not be determined until further details are 
available with respect to cause of death at different ages, but it is 
probable that some of this increase may be accounted for in this way. 


Table 4 — Increase m deaths at different ages in Neiv Orleans during January- 
February^ 1926, over the corresponding period in 1925, by color 


1 

Age (years) 

Number of deaths 

Per cent inereaso 
1926 over 1925 

1925 

Exce‘3i> m 1926 

White 

Colored 

White ’ 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

0-4 

116 1 

95 i 

48 

21 

41 

22 

M4 

23 

18 1 


3 

-13 

17 


60 

61 i 

—25 

—10 

—42 

—16 

25-49 

204 

24S 

14 

-6 

7 

2 

50-69 

281 

131 

80 

65 

28 

42 

70+ - 

160 

52 

109 

[ 

31 

68 

60 


* The mortality by se'v m Now Orleans shows no difterpnee m the excels foi all causes, tho mcrcaso over 
1926 being 21 and 26 per cent for males and temale?, lesptcMvoIy The number of deaths from indueniaa 
ivmong males m Januory-Eobnury, 1926, ■w.u or Jh pei tent higher than m J925, wheicus among females 
the numbei ot influen 2 ;a deaths was 57, or 9b per cent higher than m 1925 The numbcis aio too small# 
however, to alford any conclusive evidence. 
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If we consider the age curves for mortality from various respira- 
tory diseases, the suggestion afforded by these fragmentaiy data on 
the age incidence of the increased mortality during the influenza 
epidemic is that the mortakty was due, in greatei degree than usual, 
to sequelae of broncho pneumonia. Tewksbuiy (11), commenting 
upon the Pennsylvania mortality reports for ilarch, 1926, pomts 
out that ^^the 1918 and 1920 epidemics were chiefly mfxurnzal in 
character, the mfluenza-pneumonia ratio being 2 0 and 1 B to 1, 
respectively,'' but that ‘'the 1923 and 1926 epidemics were, on the 
other hand, chiefly pneumomc m character, the influenza-pnemnonia 



ratio being 0.1 to 1 and 0 5 to 1, respectively '' This observation is 
not a general one, however The Wiscon^^iii health department com- 
ments the eiiVet that while the chief increase in the number of 
deaths Irom communicable diseases in the first quarter of 1926 was 
due to influenza, there was in the same period a decrease in the 
mortality from pneumonia, and draws the conclusion that influenza 
deaths diiung the past three months were not complicated with 
pneumonia to the same extent as m some of the former epidemics" 
(12). It is regarded as quite probable that the seventy of cases in 
this epidemic, as m former epidemics, varied geographically. 
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The influenza cases m families of medical officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Public Health Service, who are collaborating with the 
Office of Influenz'i luvohtigauons ol the Public Health Service, may 
also be used to indicate age incidence Expiessing the incidence at 
different ages in a form ot relative vaiiatioii (i e , the ratio of the 
rate for each ago to the rate foi ail ages) we have in Figure 9 com- 
pared the vaiiations according to age of the 1926 influenza cases in 
the medical officers" families with those of influenza cases in 1918 
recorded m Baltimore (13) in a large population group and with those 
occurring in 1921 m the same medical officers" families The 1918 
cases were, of course, pandemic m character The 1924 cases did not 
occui during an epidemic and followed the usual seasonal course of 
common respiratory diseases It will be noted, with respect to the 
age curve for 1926, that a relatively high incidence is shown in the 
ages 5-9 and 35-54 The comparison between the curves for the 
three years suggests that the mterepidemic (1924) influenza affected 
persons of the ages 10-24 far less (relatively) than the pandemic 
(1918) influenza, but also less than the kind of influenza we had in 
1926 On the other hand, relatively speaking, the incidence of 1926 
influenza cases was similar to that of 1918 in fhe age period 5-9, 
but was higher in the ages 35 years and over. 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED JUNE 15, a926, BY 
THE HEALTH SECTION OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS' SECRETARIAT! 

An influenza outbreak occurred in Northern Ireland during the 
latter part of April and reached its peak about the middle of May, 
according to information m the Epidemiological Report published 
June 15 by the health section of the League of Nations’ seeretanat. 
This w'as approximately one month later than the spring influenza 
outbreaks which occurred in Scotland and England. Reports from 
the Insh Free State did not indicate any coincident increase in 
influenza in that part of Ireland. The mortality from all causes 
and deaths from influenza in towns in Ireland, in Scotland, and m 
England and Wales dunng recent weeks are given in the accompany- 
ing table 


Table 1 — General mortality and deaths from influenza in British towns from 

March to May, 1926 


Two weeks ended— 

105 English and 
Welsh towns 

16 Scottish towns 

7 tovms m Northern 
Ireland 

Mor- 
tality per 
1,000 (all 
causes) 

Number 
of deaths 
from m- 
duenza 

Mor- 
t ility per 
1,000 (all 
causes) 

Number 
of deaths 
from in- 
auenza 

Mor- 
tality per 
1,000 (111 
causes) 

Number 
of deaths 
from in- 
fluenza 

Mar 13 

12 7 

185 

15 0 

27 

14.5 

0 

Mar 27 

13 4 

272 

17 2 

43 

10 3 

2 

Apr 10 

15 1 

517 

21 7 

m 

L5 9 

3 

Api 24 

13 7 

611 

19 0 

138 

19 8 

0 

May S 

12 1 

315 

15, 5 

52 

19 b 

22 

May 22 - 

11 7 

229 

14 1 

32 

21 1 

50 

June 5 - 

10 9 

158 

13 4 

12 

18 5 

32 


In Denmark, 12,760 influenza cases were reported during May, 
as against 10,539 during April In 1925, April was the month of 
maximum prevalence of influenza in Denmark, while the maximum 
occurred in March in 1924 and 1923, and in January in 1922 In 
Sweden the number of influenza cases has declined since February. 
In the Netherlands a considerable increase in the number of deaths 
from influenza was reported for April as compared with ISIarch. 

Plague — The plague situation m the Mediterranean ports con- 
tinued favorable during May There were two cases reported at 
Constantinople, two in Greece — one case at Zante and one at Patras — 
and eight cases reported at Suez m the six weeks ended Jime 12. 
A few cases were reported also from the inland Provinces of Egypt, 
mostly from Beni-Suef. 


■Fioxn the OiBoe of Statistical Iniestlgatioiis, 0. SyPublic Health Service 
1496°— 26 2 
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An outbreak of plague occurred in Tunisia at Kairwan, an inland 
district, and 122 cases were reported between May 11 and June 10. 
One cise each was reported at Sfax, at Susa, and at Tangier. 

“Plague was about twice as prevalent in India during April as 
duiing the corresponding month of the preceding year/' states the 
Keport. “This is entirely due to the high prevalence in the United 
Provinces and especially in the Punjab, where the curve of prevalence 
was intermediate between that of the relatively severe epidemic of 
1924 and the low incidence of 1925 The Punjab epidemic appears 
to have reached its maximum during the week ended April 24, which 
is about the normal period for the plague maximum in this Province. 
More plague cases were reported in the United Provinces during 
April than during March — an event which has happened only once 
before, in the exceptionally severe outbreak of 1907. There were 
9,103 deaths from plague m the United Provinces during the four 
weeks ended May 1, as agamst 6,949 during the preceding four 
weeks ’’ 

An outbreak of plague at Amoy began the first week in May, 
and in six weeks 49 cases were reported. 

The number of plague cases in Iraq had increased up to the middle 
of May. At Baghdad 83 cases were reported in the two weeks 
ended May 22, as against 39 c^es during the preceding two weeks. 
Cases also occurred in the neighboring districts, but Basra was still 
free from infection. 

In Madagascar the number of cases of plague declined from 101 
duringtlpril to 25 in May. In Kenya the number of cases dropped 
from 81 in March to 37 in April. 

Cholera , — “The greater part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula has 
become infected says the Report, “the disease (cholera) havmg 
spread slowly from river to river and from port to port ” In Siam, 
excluding Bangkok, 6,429 cases had been reported from the begin- 
ning of the outbreak last October up to May 8. During April the 
weekly number of cases was increasing, and 487 cases were reported 
in the last week in AprH, as against 339 in the preceding week. Up 
to June 12, 3,018 cases of cholera had been reported at Bangkok 
since last October; but the peak of the epidemic there seems to have 
been reached in the week ended May 22, when 362 cases were reported. 
In the succeeding three weeks, 219, 146, and 116 cases were report^ 
re^pectively. 

In French Indo-China, 6,310 cases of cholera had been reported 
up to the end of May. The infection had spread to Haiphong, in 
Tonkin, at the end of May, and 103 cases were reported in the weefi: 
ended Jupe 12, the fourth week of the outbreak 
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The incidence of cholera in India increased rapidly from the middle 
of March to the middle of April, and then began to diminish some- 
what. The cholera incidence has been particularly heavy in Bengal, 
\vhere nearly one-half the total deaths from the disease occurred. 
Bihar also has been severely affected Deaths m the various 
Provinces are shown m Table 2. 


Table 2 — Cholera deaths reported %n the Provtnces of India 


Province 

1926 

1925 

Province 

1926 

1925 

Mar 7- 
Apr 3 

Apr 4 - 
May 1 

Apr 5- 
May 2 

Mar 7- j Apr 4- 
Apr 3 i May 1 

Apr 5“ 
May 2 

North-west Frontier- 

Kashmir 

Punjab 

Delhi 

United Provinces 

Bihar and Orissa 

'Rprtffil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

1,329 

3,549 

12G 

0 

0 

2 

0 
307 
2,987 
4,638 
i 251 

0 

2,762 
i 425 

0 

49 

2,901 

1,977 

J 53 

Central Provinces 

Madras Presidency—. 

Hydembad State 

Bombay Presidency 

Burma 

Other Indian States.. 

158 
1, 198 

0 

4 

384 

1 

147 

5SS 

0 

1 

662 

35 

27 
2, 764 
2 
4 
155 
21 

Assam 

6,847 

9,618 

11, 140 


1 Two weeks only. 


SmaMpox . — No change in the prevalence of smallpox on the Euro- 
pean Continent during April or May was noted, the disease being 
rare or absent in most of the countries according to reports received. 
In England, the incidence increased somewhat during the second half 
of May, especially in the county of Durham. Cases reported during 
the four weeks ended June 12 numbered 776, compared with 630 in 
the preceding four weeks. 

Smallpox continued prevalent in Algeria, where there were 183 
cases during May, and 181 during Apnl. In Egypt, 261 deaths 
from smallpox occurred in the first 15 weeks of 1926, as against 23 
duilng the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

Smallpox cases increased m Japan during the spring, and 785 cases 
were reported from January 1 to May 15, of which 516 were in the 
island of Kiushiu. There has been an increase abo in Korea and 
in Kwangtung. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . — “The mcidence of cerebrospmal men- 
ingitis in Europe has been much the same during the past winter and 
spring as during the coiTespondmg period of the pre-vdous two years,” 
states the Report. “ One thousand six hundred and eighty-six cases 
were reported in 17 European countries during the first four or five 
months of 1926, as agamst 1,672 and 1,568 cases, respectively, during 
the corresponding periods of 1925 and 1924 in the same countries. ” 
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Table 3 — Cerehrospznal memngths cases reported in vanons countries during the 
fiistfow or five months of 1924y 1925, and 1926 


Country 

Period 

1924 

1925 

102C 

Smtlsind (towns) 

20 weeks 

i 

80 1 

60 

SO 


do 

180 

197 

177 

SwoPlp.Tt. 

4 months 

44 

43 

64 

"nftmnaxk __ - 

do-__ 

52 

44 

47 

Germany — ... 

IS weeks 

314 

303 

308 

NpthArlnnds j 

20 weeks 

48 

53 

4S 

"Belginm 

5 months 

17 

34 

32 

France — 

4 months 

262 

298 

174 

Swit7.firlfin<i 

20 weeks 

15 

11 

15 

Ttaly , __ __ . , ... , , _ , 

16 weeks 

175 

140 

193 

Austria 

20 weeks 

18 


20 

f)7.AnTinR?nvalna 

4 months 


78 

101 

Pnlftnd ___ 

18 weeks 

166 

172 

186 

Hungary 

4 months 

6 

18 

20 

Eingdom of the ^rbs, Groats, and, Slovenes 

5 months 


76 

68 

Bulgari^i. .. , ^ _ __ 

4 months 

2 

0 

4 

Gieftc® „„ _ . _ - _ . _ _ - 

do 

53 

53 

55 

Ukraine 

2 months 

85 

143 

102 

Siftm , „ , . __ ... 

12 weeks 

5 

15 

9 

Japan 

4 months... 

193 

258 

116 

Hnngknng _ 

20 weefe 

45 1 

52 

10 

Algeria 

5 months 

22 1 

29 

21 

Egypt. ^ 

15 weeks 

8 i 

15 

10 

Kenya __ , - 

4 months 

19 

7 

13 

Uganda , ^ , .... 

12 weeks 

11 

112 

21 

Nigeria -r-r-r 

3 months_ ' 

486 

1, 185 

849 

United States 

4 months . 

614 

619 1 

735 

Hawaii _ . _ 

3 months 

39 

9 

12 

Australia... 

12 weeks 

8 

22 I 

13 

New Zealand ^ , . 

16 weeks 

11 

11 

11 




Meades . — ^Ttie incidence of measles was hi^er during the first 
four or five months of 1926 than during the corresponding penod of 
1925 m Scotland, Northern Ireland, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Poland, and Switzerland, but lower in France, Italy, and the Balkans. 
The disease was three or four times as preralent in the United States 
during the past spring as in 1925. 

Mdaria . — ^Malaria was somewhat less prevalent m Kussia m 1925 
than in either of the preceding two years The greatest contmuous 
decline during these three years was in the northeastern area, the 
central industrial area, and the Middle Volga area. In the Ural 
district the disease was epidemic m 1924, but declined markedlly in 
1925, as was also the case in the Ukraine. On the other hand,'mot». 
cases were reported in 1925 than m the previous two years m Tur- 
k^tan, Kii^hiz, the Caucasus, the Crimea, and m White Eussia. 
The number of cases in each geographical area in each of the three 
years is given in Table 4. 
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Table 4 — Malaria cases reported in the U S* S R. by geographical divisions, 

199S-1925 


North-Eastern 

North-Western 

Western 

White Eussia 

Central Industrial 

Central Black Soil 

Ukraine 

Cnmea 

Middle Volga 

Lowei Volga 

Viatka-Yietluga 

Ural 

North Caucasus 

Trans-C aucasus 

Kirghi7 

Turkestan 

Siberia and Par East 

Railways and waterways 


1923 


1924 


1925 


38,932 
4,501 
21,381 
2,833 
334,815 
273, bSO 
459, 842 
6, 295 
1, 183, 871 
754,025 
66,292 
375, 854 
782,216 
173,281 
171,032 
80, 563 
218, 120 
609,323 


5, 556, 856 


11,468 
5, 725 
18, 787 
8,218 
195,710 
349, 905 
912,803 
13, 575 
851,516 
660,571 
57,608 
714,232 
814,330 
358,996 
202, 167 
68,744 
425,693 
313, 529 


5,983,477 


6,535 
4,691 
20,654 
14, COST 
123,277 
321, 189 
675, 889 
17, 130 
701, 566 
€84, 570 
27,014 
348,203 
869,991 
391, 119 
224,008 
133, 727 
850, 262 
210, 279 


5,124, 719 


Geographical area 


The following comment on the seasonal distribution of malaria in 
these three years is taken from the Epidemiological Report: 

The seasonal curve of malaria incidence showed during 1925 two distinct 
maxima, one in June and the other in August, w^hile during the two preceding 
years the curve for the whole Union of Socialist Soviet Republics had only one 
maximum, which occurred at the end of May. In order to understand this 
change it musf be recalled that the maximum of the benign tertian malaria usually 
occurs m May and of the malignant tropical forms in the autumn The latter 
have been most prevalent in central Asia, the Caucasus, and the Volga area, 
while the former prevails in central-western and northern Russian and in the 
Ukraine The decline of the malaria incidence in this part of the country and 
its increase in the southeastern area of the Union have brought the autumnal 
type more in evidence The maximum incidence in the Ukraine occurred in 
May, 1925, as ivas the case in 1924, 


Table 5 — Percentage disiTthiition^ by months^ of malaria cases repotied %n the 
U. S S R. during 1923 to 1925 


Month 




Month 

1923 

1924 

1925 


2 5 

2 6 

3 6 

August-- ■ r T-r 

33.8 

9 8 

12 1 

Pphmary 

2 8 

3 3 

4.4 

September 

9,8 

8 0 

11 7 

Marfth- 

5.4 

5 7 

7 1 

OfTtnbpr-- ^ 

6 5 

4.4 

7 9 

A pril _ 


13 4 

10 2 

November 

3.4 

2 2 

5 6 

Tifay n r - 

15.3 

20 4 

12.6 

December , 

L9 i 

2 1 

3 9 

Tnni 

15 7 

15 6 

11 4 





July 

13 5 

12.5 • 

1 

9 5 


100 ; 

100 

100 


The number of malaria cases has shown a steady decline in Poland 
during the past four years as follows: In 1921, 52,965 cases; in 1922, 
17^ 611; in 1923, 4,770; in 1924, 1,881; and in 1925, 1,775 cases. 
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Trachoma —Statistics on trachoma are reported regularly by only 
a few coimtnes, and are larely complete Sudden increases in the 
diseases may signify only increased efforts in the campaign against 
it Data from those coiinliies reporting the disease currently are 
given m Table 6 

Table 6 — Trachoma cas’^s reported in various countries^ 1924-192$ 


Country 

Total, 

1924 

1925 

1926, 

first 

quarter 

j Fust 
quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quirtcr 

Fourth 

quarter 

Germany 

1,784 

487 

757 

619 

914 1 

575 

Austna--. 

341 

175 

255 

104 

293 ■ 

414 

Danzig- 

! 54 

9 

11 

17 

12 

n 

Esthoma. 

1 528 

168 

142 

76 

85 

91 

France 

173 

8 

29 

11 

i 6 i 

12 

T.ithnftTJia. , , „ r -- - - - - - 

2,375 

571 

531 

373 

644 



89 

71 

123 

259 

107 

Poland 

S 2,954 

1,012 

3,057 

962 

1,720 

1,400 

Switzerland 

13 

2 

12 

1 

1 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

2,782 

651 

1,001 

760 

823 

810 

Saar Territory- 

3 

4 

0 

1 

10 

4 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 







Governments and Temtones in 






- 

Europe i 

362,890 

139,401 

166,602 

340,015 

105,057 

2 46,185 

Ukraine 

49,592 

18,022 

17,160 

15,874 

19,160 

214325 

Transcaucasia 

45,982 

4,474 

11,326 

35,603 

14,579 

2 190 

Siberia. . . 

48, 15$ 

10,627 

10,186 

12,216 



Kirghiz Republic 3_ _ _ ^ . _ _ _ . _ 

12,045 




Tnrkftsten4 ' 

6,648 






Waterways, railways,, 

648 

986 

994 

614 

842 

*979 

Tunisia * 

102 

34 

1 

0 

0 

1 

United States - - - 

3,260 

392 

487 

444 

628 

316 

Mew Zealand- 

20 

10 

5 

4 

30 

3 


1 Gompulsonlynotiflablo siuce Apr 1, 1924 3 'Total for W,% 21,143 eases 

2 Incomplete data for January and February only ^ Total for 1925, 23,181 cases* 

THE RECENT TREND OF PUERPERAL MORTALITY ‘ 

Durii^ the past decade theie has occurred a wide extension of 
nursing and of other measures directed toward the prevention of 
the serious and often fatal complications of the puerperal state. 
Public and private agencies -have endeavored to provide instruction 
and supervision for pregnant women, increasingly stringent regula- 
tions of midwifery have been instituted, hospital service m confine- 
ment has been much improved and made widely available, and 
post-natal care has been provided through public health nursing 
i^encies working in the home. It is of interest, therefore, to examine 
the Census Bureau’s records of the mortality from abnormalities 
associated with childbearing for an area of the United States ^ where 


3 From the Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co , July, 1928 
2 Connecticut, District of Columbia, Marne, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Mew York, Pennsylvania, an<J Vermont. 
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much of the admitted improvement in maternity service has taken 
place during the past 10 years 

There seems to have been a slight increase m the death rate for 
puerperal conditions reckoned against biiths m a constant area 
This IS clear from a comparison of the rates for the two periods 
1915-1917 and 1921-1923. The death rates for pueiperal sepsis 
and puerperal eclampsia have remained unchanged These two 
conditions account for more than one-half of the mortality connected 
with childbearing. Most of the pieventive effort of agencies for 
maternal care has been directed at these tw^o conditions. 

Some improvement in the mortality figures has been observed in 
rural distiicts of these nine States But here w^e have to consider 
the effect of improvement in birth registration An increase in the 
proportion of biiths registered wmuld tend to decrease puerperal 
mortality rates based upon births 

The fact that there has been no significant improvement m 
maternal mortality rates during the period under review should 
provoke inquiry What could have been expected of the maternity 
work which was instituted wuth such fervor and zeal ten years ago'? 
Was it founded upon sound principles, were its amis realizable, and 
was there a program sufficiently compiehensive to affect the vast 
number of maternity cases which occur annually in the area under 
survey? Or, have new factors intervened to offset the work of boards 
of health and of private agencies? Has the increased proportion of 
hospitalized cases been accompanied by more septic complications? 
Whatever be the answers to these and other questions which arise, 
it is clear that over the past decade little if any impression seems to 
have been made upon the risk of death m childbearing. 
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INFANT MORTAIITY IN LARGE CITIES OF THE BIRTH 
REGISTRATION AREA, 1926 


The Department of Commerce has issued the following state- 
ment showing the number of deaths of infants imder 1 year of age 
per 1,000 births for the white and colored populations in selected 
cities of the birth registration area for 1926: 

Number of deaths {exclusme of hUllhirths) of infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 
births, by color, for selected cities,^ 19^4i arranged by decreasing t.iiios for the 
colored 


City 

Deaths of infants 
per 1,000 births 

City 

Deaths of infants 
per 1,000 births 

Colored j 

White 

Colored 

White 

TjeftVfiHworth, EftTis 

571 4 

77 4 

Norfolk, Va — — 

140 6 

46.3 

Jeffersonville, Ind 

409 1 

741 

Wilson, N C - 

137 0 

68 4 

Cairn, Til _ __ . 

328 4 

76 9 

Roanftire, Vft _ 

135 6 

75 1 

Paducah, Ey 

327 9 

8S 0 

Gastonia, N C - 

131 0 

449 

Staunton, Va 

260.9 

107 8 

Philadelphia, Pa 

130 7 

67.7 

Wilmington, Del 

247.7 

74 4 

Newport News, Va 

129 9 

54 9 

East St Louis, HI 

228 7 

83 5 

Jacksonville, Fia-_» 

129 9 

68 9 

'W inston-Salfim, N" C 

222 7 

85 4 

Columbia, S 0 — 

129 1 

91 2 

Meridian. Miss - 

221 0 

i 41 Q 

Chicago, 111 - 

126 2 

73 0 

1 

E“ 

D 

218 2 

! 89 1 

Riohmond, Va , . 

124 5 

69 1 

i 

Atelnsnn, TT^iks ! 

21L3 

51 3 

Ohm _ _ 

121 3 

72 5 

TTigh Point, IST O, , i 

2B 6 

i 75 6 

Newark, N J 

124 1 

59 9 

Petersburg,' Vn 

211 9 

842 

Florence, S. C 

124 0 

130 1 

Durham, R. C 

211 8 

49 6 

B.iltirnOter Md , _ . , , 

124 0 

75 9 

St Pfttfif?fb«rg, ^ . 

201 8 

56 1 

Grfifinsborn^ N. C ^ . 

123 8 

62.0 

Danville, Va._ , , - 

201 5 

77 4 

Indianapolis, Ind — 

123 0 

70 2 

Saleigh,’?^ C , 

1% 5 

b7 1 

Rpcky iCTount, N C , 

121 4 

78.1 

Jackson, Miss 

195 7 ' 

88 9 

Anderson, S C 

120 4 

81 6 

§ 

1 

1 

193 4 j 

84 5 

Detroit, Mich,- 

117 9 

76 2 

Goldsboro, N C __ 

189 9 1 

66 0 

Greenville, Miss 

114 5 

76 9 

Spartanshutg, S. C . , 

189 7 

101 8 

Vicksburg, Miss i 

113 2 

44 € 

Montclair, N J 

187 5 

72 8 

Washington, D C ..*! 

108 5 

61 6 

Coffeyville, Kans 

183 7 i 

38 6 

S^lton, Pa 

107 1 

105 0 

Greenville, S C 

181 8 ^ 

44 2 

GteveUnd, Ohio ! 

106 7 

62.8 

New Bern, N C .'.i 

181 3 1 

^ 0 

New York, N Y ^ 

105 7 

65 9 

Lexington, Ky. 

17a 9 

78 9 

Lynchburg, Va i 

102 8 

66 7 

Alexandria, Va 

178 0 

71 6 

Columbus, Ohio -1 

100 5 

61 1 

Prederick, 3vr<L 

173 9 

87 2 


100 0 

65,7 

Portsmouth, Va. 

17a 4 

74 1 

Atlantic City, N J i 

99 6 

70 7 

Kansas City, Kans 

169 6 

849 


99 3 

67,1 

Charlotte, N 0 

163 5 

51 2 

Louisville, Ky j 

Hattiesburg, Miss 

98 S 

59 3 

Key West, Fla ___ 

162 2 

71 7 

Boston, Mass 

%.9 

7a7 

Chaster, Pa 

161 0 

74 1 

Tampa, Fla j 

92 7 

54,6 

Asheville, N. C 

160 2 

88.7 

Orange, N J 

92 1 

40 5 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

151 4 

88 0 

1 Salisbury, N C , 

90 9 

50 8 

AshurvPark, N J .. _ 

150 0 

37 3 

Charlottesville, Va 

88 6 

89 8 

Columbus, Miss 

147 8 

30 0 

Oakland, Calit 

83 C 

64 3 

Penssaeola, Fla 

146 7 

82.9 

Bdoxi, Miss 

8a 0 

117 5 

West Chester, Pa 

146 1 

109 0 

San Francisco, Calif 

76 1 

53.9 

Miami, Fla..- 

144 2 

66 ^ 

Laurel, Miss , , , . . , ^ „ , , 

65 2 

42 6 

Henderson, Ky 

142 9 

81 1 

Los Angeles, Calif 

54 4 

66 6 

Owenshorn, Ky _ . _ 

142 9 

90 6 

MurphysbnrO, HI 

47 6 

68.6 

Annapolis, Md 

142 9 

50 3 

Kawrence, Kans 

47 6 

80 6 

Natcfe, Miss- 

142 9 

70 9 

Goatesville, Pa 

40 0 

78 4 

Spnngfifild, Ohio 

141 8 1 

49 2 

Seattle, Wash _i 

33 7 

47 6 




{ i 



1 Includes all cities m tlie Iwrth registration aiea of more than 10,000 population having either not less 
* than 10 per cent or 10,000 colored population 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

BATES FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES FOB JUNE, 1926— COMPARISON BY WHITE AND COL- 
ORED FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1924, 192'?, AND 1926 

The accompanying tables are taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for July, 1926, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co- 
They present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for June, 1926, as compared with May, 
1926, and with June and the year 1925, and compare the rates 
for white and colored policyholders for the first six months of the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926. The rates for 1925 and 1926 are based 
on a strength of approximately 17,000,000 msured persons in the 
industrial populations of the United States and Canada. 

The death rate for June in this group of persons, 9 5 per 1,000, 
while higher than the rate for May, was lower than the rate for June 
a year ago This rate is stated to be about the average for June 
among these populations for the last five or six years. 

Increased mortahty rates over those for May were recorded for 
tuberculosis, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, organic heart disease, 
Bright's disease, diarrheal diseases, accidents, and automobile fatali- 
ties Four of these causes — tuberculosis, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, 
and automobile accidents — also registered higher death rates than 
in June, 1925. 

The June death rate for influenza and pneumonia is stated to be 
considerably above the average for that month, and, in spite of the 
seasonal decline, the 1926 influenza outbreak was stiU showing its 
effect on the general mortality rate. 

A high mortality from measles continued, the rate for Jime, 15 
per 100,000, being next to the highest rate on the records of the 
company for that month. 
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Death rates (annual hasi^) for pnnci^pal ca^ises per lOQflOO hves exposed^ May and 
JunSj 1926 j and June and year^ 1925 

ilndustnal dcpaitment, jMetropolitan Life Insurauce Co] 



Rate per 100,000 hves exposed ^ 

Cause of death 

June, 1926 

lUay, 1920 

June, 1925 

1 Year, 
1925 

Total, all CciUses — 

950 5 

913 8 

959 0 

■ 

906 9 

Typhoid fover — * 

30 

1 8 

3 1 

4 6 

Measies 

15 0 

16 6 

7 2 

3 3 

Scarlet fever 

4 8 

3 4 , 

3 4 

3 5 

Whoopme cough _ 

10 3 

11 0 

9 1 

7 7 

Djphtnena 

S 9 

8 6 j 

8 4 

10 6 

lnfiaer'7a 

21 1 

38 6 

13 1 

21 9 

Tuhercu^csi®! fail forms) 

110 4 

98 8 

108 8 

98 0 

Tubeiculos s of respiratory system., 

97 7 

8b 4 

93 6 

85 8 

Cancel 

74 1 

65 5 

70 2 

! 70 5 

Bifthetes mp.llitjis _ _ __ _ 

15 5 

14 0 

15 3 

15 2 

Corehral herrmrrhjigp . _ . 

54 1 

60 2 

52 4 

53 5 

Organic diseases of heart. 

135 8 

126 6 

137 3 

126 6 

Pneumoma (all form’s) 

83 5 

108 4 

75 8 

86 5 

Other respiratoiT diseases 

13 1 

12 5 

12 3 

13 3 

Diarrhea ano enteritis 

23 6 

15 4 

31 6 

36 6 

Bngbt’s disease (chiome nephritis) 

73 9 

69 6 

74 6 

69 8 

Puerperal st«‘te... 

16 3 

16 2 

17 6 

16 5 

Suicides 

7 8 

78 

6 6 

0 9 

Homicides 

7 6 

5 9 

7 3 

7 2 

Other p\terna.l ennses (exdnding and 

65 7 

53,6 

90,3 

64 2 

Traumatism, by automobiles _ 

IS 8 

14 9 

16 2 

36 5 

All other «aiiRes_ 

205 8 

190 6 

214 9 

390 5 



J \11 figures include infants insured under one vear age 
* Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk m 1925 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1924, 1925, A1^^1926 

The Bulletin states: \ 

Health conditions among the wage-earning populations United States 
and Canada duiing the first half of 1926 were not only less f actable than for 
the same period^of last year but of any year since 1920. The incrSp,sed mortality 
in the first sri months of 1926 was due, for the most part, to above-ayerago preva- 
lence of influenza and pneumonia It will be recalled that in 1926 the country 
experienced a %ery severe recrudescence of the 191S influenza pandemic, resulting 
in a vciy unfavorable death rate during the early part of that year But in 
the latter liaT of 1920 the health situation took a surprising turn for the bettor; 
and, when the year had run its course, it was found that the mortality of the 
industrial x^opulation had actually registered the minimum rate, up 
General population mortality statistics likewise showed that, with a single 
tion, 1920 had registered a lower death rate than any previous year Wliat^ 
occurred m the second half of 1920 suggests strongly that the 1926 influenza 
flurry constitutes, in itself, no real ground for pessimism as to the final health 
record for this year It is still entirely possible that sufiicient improvement will 
develop in the latter half of 1926 to counterbalance the high rate of the first 
half of the year Up to July 10, the cumulative death rate of 1926 was only 4 per 
cent above that for the corresponding period of 1925, 
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Higher death rates for the fii‘st half of 1926 were also recorded for 
measles, whooping cough, orgamc heart disease, chronic nephritis, 
and cerebral hemorrhage, which more than counterbalanced the 
improvement shown for diphtheria, tuberculosis, diarrheal diseases, 
puerperal conditions, and accidents 

It is predicted that the death rate for measles for the year 1926 
will be the highest ever recorded for this group of persons since 1911, 
when mortality lecords were fii’st kept by the company for individual 
diseases. The rate for the first half of this year, 17.6 per 100,000 
white persons, was exactly four times as high as the rate for the 
corresponding period of last year 

The increased mortality from the ^degenerative diseases'^ is 
stated to be due in part to the influenza outbreak, which hastened the 
death of many persons suffermg from these chronic conditions. 

The death rate for tuberculosis among the white policyholders 
continued to decline The rate for the colored, on the other hand, 
showed an increase over both 1924 and 1925^ 

The rate for diarrheal diseases showed a decline among both white 
and colored persons. Marked improvement among the whites and 
a slightly better record for the colored were sho^m for diseases inci- 
dental to pregnancy and childbirth, although improvement in the 
principal item in this group of causes, puerperal septicemia, was 
confined to the white persons. 

The number of deaths from alcoholism and from cirrhosis of the 
liver registered an increase over both 1924 and 1925. It is stated that 
a check of the company’s mortality records, by quarters, over a long 
series of years reveals a seasonal incidence in mortality from alco- 
holism, more deaths, on the average, occurring during the first quarter 
of the year than in any of the other three-month periods. 

An increase was again recorded for automobile fataKties among 
both white and colored persons. 
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Death rates {annual hosts) for principal causes per lOOfiOO persons exposed for fir 
SIX months of 1924^ 1923, and 1926 — Comparison of rates for white and colored 
policyholders 

pCndustrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co ] 


Death rates per 100,000 persons exposed 


Cause of death 


White 

Januaiy- 

January- 

January- 

June, 1926 

June, 1925 

June, 1924 

947 0 

894 2 

905 2 

2 4 

2 3 

2 6 

17 6 

4 4 

13 3 

4.9 

5 4 

6 8 

10 8 

7 1 

7 7 

9 9 

12 7 

16 7 

44 9 

29 0 

19 6 

9 

1 0 

8 

86.4 

88 9 

96 6 

76 0 

77.9 

86 0 

5 0 

5 4 

5 8 

5 4 

5 6 

4.8 

72.8 

70 7 

70 7 

17 8 

16 9 

16 0 

3 4 

2 8 

2 9 

64 2 

53 3 

59 2 

139 5 

128 1 

124 0 

137 7 

118 0 

122 8 

5 8 

6 1 

6 2 

57 0 

44 5 

49 3 

66 8 

58 9 

58 2 

8 1 

8 4 

9 1 

17 6 

19 8 

20 9 

14 9 

16 7 

17 6 

2 8 

3 1 ' 

3 3 

4 5 

5 0 

5 0 

70 7 

67 6 1 

C4 8 

15 5 ! 

17.0 i 

17 6 

5 9 

b 5 

6 7 

3 4 

3 8 

4 6 

6 2 

6 8 

6 3 

65 1 

70 8 

66 6 

7 6 

7 3 i 

7 5 

3 0 

3 5 ! 

2 7 

54 5 

60 1 

56 3 

4 0 

4 6 

4 9 

14.2 j 

r 13 6 

12 9 

170 3 

173 1 

170 6 


Januaiy- 
[June, 19261 


Colored 


June, 1925 June, 1924 


January- 


January- 


AH causes of death 

Typhoid fever! 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria and croup * 

Innuenza 

Meningococcus meningitis 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

Tuberculosis of menmges, etc 

Other forms of tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Diabetes 

Aleohohsm 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy 

Organic diseases of the heart 

Total respiratory diseases - 

Bronchitis 

Bronchopneumoma - 

Pneumonia— lobar and undefined 

Other diseases of respiratory system. 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Under 2 years - 

2 years and over * 

Acute nephntis 

Chronic nephritis 

Total puerperal state 

Puerperal septicemia 

Puerperal albummuna and convul- 
sions 

Other diseases of puerperal state 

Total external causes 

Suicides 

Homicides - 

Accidental and unspecified violence ... 

Accidental drowning 

Automobile accidents 

All other and ill-defined causes of death... 


1,703 2 


1, 612 9 


4 7 

13 4 

I 5 

14 0 

6 4 
94 2 

7 

247 8 
217 0 

7 9 
22 9 
69 0 
16.7 

4.9 
104 1 
226 0 
284 5 

II 0 
99 9 

160 1 
13 4 
20 6 

15 3 

5 3 
17 4 

141 0 
25 2 
11 7 

6 1 
7 4 

113 7 
5 9 
34.1 
73 7 
3 5 
13 6 
297 4 


0 3 

3 2 

1.2 

13 7 
5 3 

71 4 
7 

239 2 
208 3 
9 I 
21 7 

72 8 
15 9 

4 2 
91 0 

232 1 
239 0 
98 
74 8 
139 3 

15 0 
27 1 
19 6 

7 6 

16 0 
131 9 

25 5 

11.6 

5 6 

8 3 
109 9 

4 3 
33 0 
72.6 

5 2 
11 3 

306 5 


1,556 4 


5,4 
8 2 
1 0 
13 1 
48 
52 5 
1.1 
246 6 
223 2 
7 2 
16.2 
73 4 

15 4 
4 3 

103 0 
214 4 
243.2 

11 3 
76 8 

141 9 
13 2 
18 7 

12 7 
6 0 

16 8 
115 5 

26 9 
10 0 

7 2 
9 7 
100 9 
4 8 
31 5 
64 6 
1 4 
11 7 
291 6 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Report of Committee on Bovine Diseases — Their Relation to lE'e 
Milk Supply and to the Public Health. Dr. C D. Pearce, Intoma- 
tional Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors Fourteenth Annual 
Report, October 12, 14, 1925, pp. 102-108. (Abstract by W. W. 
White.) 

The United States Dairy Association estimates that from $100,- 
000,000 to $130,000,000 was lost during the preceding year on 
account of bovine diseases among cattle. This does not include 
losses from parasites, exposui-e, and accidents. 

A member of the committee, Dr. J. J. Fry, reports on the foot and 
mouth disease in Califorma. Dunng a period of five months, 23,086 
herds of dairy cattle were condemned and slaughtered. No cases 
of the disease were reported in human beings and no transmission ' 
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occurred through the medium of dairy plant operation An outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease also occurred in Texas in September, 1924. 
Before the disease was stamped out, 148 herds in two counties had 
been slaughtered. 

The most common disease in dairy cattle is grouped imder the gen- 
eral term '^mastitis/' Physical examination by a competent veter- 
inarian is of prime importance in educating dairymen regarding 
bovine diseases and their prevention, and m the disposition of un- 
desirable cows. 

As regards septic sore throat, it is still debatable as to whether it 
originates with cows or human beings. 

The committee believes that bovme diseases and their i elation to 
pubhc health can be controlled by mamtainmg clean, healthy herds, 
producing clean wholesome milk, and by proper pasteurization of the 
milk 

Report of Field Work Done by the Division of Milk Control During 
1925. James K Kilbom, Laboratory Technician, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health Pennsylvama Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors Second Annual Report, 1926, pp 74-76. (Abstract by 
J. E. Hoffert.) - 

In August, 1925, the Pennsylvania Department of Health placed a 
completely equipped motorized laboratory for testing the miUv pre- 
pared and served in the communities of the State By cooperation 
with local officials, the milk supplies are tested for sedimentation, 
butter fat, specific gravity, keeping qualities, and bacterial counts, 
and pasteurization and other operations of milk plants are checked 
and the State milk laws enforced. Help is given in correcting de- 
fects noted and reinspections are made later. Material improvement 
in the milk supplies has already been noted. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 7, 1926 


Summary of informafton received by tdegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended August 7, 19W, and corresponding week of {From the 

Weekly Health Index j August il, issued by the Bureau of the Census^ 

Department of Commerce) 


Wesk 

Ang 7,1926 

Policies m force 64, 75S, 385 

Number of death claims 10, 159 

Death claims per 1 ,000 policies in force, annual rate— 8.2 


CorrespQndmg 
week 1925 

60, 717, 279 
9, 468 
8.1 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August 7 , 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 (Fiom the Weekly Health Index, August 7, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commeice) 


City 


Total (65 cities) , 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore 

WMte- 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport.,, 

Buffalo 

Cambndge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago * 

Gmoinnati,,,,,.. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Balias 

White - 

Colored., 

Bayton 

Denver 

Des Moines, 

Betroit,--, 

Bulath-« 

El Paso 

Erie 

Pali Kiver < 

Elint 

Port Worth 

White 

Colored 

®raod Bapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

WTiite, 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

White,— 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Lowell,,. 

Lynn 

Memphis III.I’ 

Whita_ 

Colored-. 

Milwaukee, 

Minneapolis,,, 

Nashville 4 

White,, 

Oolored-.,,-, 

New Bedford 

New Haven, 


Week ended Aug 

7, 1026 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Deaths undei 1 
year 

Infant 
niorlality 
rate, week 
ended 
Aug 7, 
1926 2 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratei 

Week 
ended 
Aug 7, 
1926 

Coi re- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

5,837 

10 6 

10 7 

717 

830 

3 58 

31 

13 6 

10 2 

1 

4 

21 

t>5 



11 

5 


28 



c 



37 

(®) 


5 



206 

13 3 

12 1 

14 

29 

41 

157 



10 


36 

49 

(‘) 


4 


65 

59 

15 6 

15 7 

6 

12 

28 



3 



31 

(F> 


3 



X50 

99 

12 0 

18 

26 

51 

23 



2 

2 


113 

10 8 

10 7 

19 

9 


2S 

9 8 

7 4 

4 

3 


28 

11 1 

89 

2 

0 

34 

14 

6 6 

6.4 

0 

1 

0 

585 

10 0 

10 3 

71 

98 

63 

132 

16 7 

15.2 

18 

14 

112 

168 

9 1 

8 2 

21 

16 

54 

68 

12 4 

12 1 

8 

10 

73 

47 

12.3 

10 2 

12 

8 


39 



11 



8 

C) 


X 



21 

62 

9 6 

4 

4 

63 

60 

11 0 

14 1 

3 

11 


24 

8 6 

10 3 

1 

0 

17 

243 

9 8 

9 1 

40 

51 

64 

23 

10 6 

8 5 

3 

1 

70 

18 

8 6 

14 9 

5 

9 


16 



2 

2 

38 

35 

33 9 

9 3 

6 

5 

87 

18 

6 9 

10 0 

6 

7 

99 

26 

8 5 

6 5 

5 

3 


20 



5 



6 

(«) 


0 



i 

8 0 

8 $ 

2 

5 

29 

43 



G 

7 


36 



6 ' 



1 7 

(*) 


0 



; 89 

12 6 

IS 7 

13 

ir> 

95 

! 75 



11 


93 

1 14 

C) 


2 


110 

! 51 

8 4 

10 6 

8 

10 

57 

i 36 

16 0 

14 8 

5 

6 

87 

21 



2 


42 

15 

(«) 


3 


m 

101 

14.0 

14.6 

12 

13 

214 



25 

17 

60 

26 



3 

3 

56 

14 

7,6 

0 1 

1 

1 

25 

6t> 

19.4 

12 6 

n 

3 


22 



4 



44 

1») 


7 



87 

8 8 

8 2 

7 

6 

32 

81 

9 7 

0 3 

5 

6 

28 

35 

13,3 

12 6 

5 

3 


16 



3 



19 



2 



23 



6 

7 

104 

26 

7.4 

io 2 

3 

S 

41 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

3 Sata^o?6?ciL^^**^ registration atca for baths 

‘ Deaths for week ‘ended Friday, Aug 6, 1926 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August 7, 1928^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 {From the Weekly Health Index, August 7, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department oi Commerce ) — Continued 


Week ended Aug 
7,1926 


Annual I 
death J 
• rate per 


Deaths under 1 
year 


Infant 

mortality 

rate,we6k 


rSnd . Corre- I ended 

Total Death i ended sponding ! Aug 7, 

deaths rate Aug 7, . week, 1926 


New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Biooklyn Boiough_._ 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Bichinond Borough.. 

Newark, N J 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha. 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Orog 

Providenee 

Eichmond 

White 

Colored 

Bochester 

St Louis a 

St Paul 

Salt Lake City * » 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco. 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

XJtica 

Washington, D C 

White. 

Colored 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester.-. 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


141 

17 5 1 

17 4 

17 

23 


84 

1 


12 



57 

0 





121 

9 9 

9 8 

isi 

149 

53 

144 

S 3 

8 7 

u 

15 

36 

338 

7 9 

7 6 

45 

46 

46 

504 

14 0 

12 3 

58 

69 

64 

105 

7 2 

S 2 

11 

12 

SO 

30 

10 9 

2*^ 2 

6 

7 

105 

93 

10 6 

8 6 

17 

11 

81 

44 

13 2 

8.0 

12 

2 

223 

21 

* 


4 


110 

23 

0 


S 


398 

3$ 

7b j 

5 1 

4 

1 

46 

21 

. . 1 


4 

6 


48 

11 b f 

12 C 

7 

14 

73 

29 

10 6 

11 4 

3 

3 

62 

390 

10 1 ! 

10 5 

S3 

62 

74 

14S 

12 1 ‘ 

12 3 

21 

18 

70 

66 



4 

2 

41 

40 

76 , 

7 4 

6 

7 

50 

40 

13 5 

11 7 

9 

5 

113 

57 

i 


2 


39 

22 

m r _ 

7 


245 

6b 

10 7 i 

9 2 

3 

7 

24 

180 . 

11 3 

13 S 

26 ' 

38 


43 

9 0 

S 9 

3 

6 

27 

26 

10 2 i 

10 4 

2 

1 

28 

55 

14 0 j 

14 5 

9 

13 


24 

11 4 

12 3 

2 

1 

42 

123 

11 3 

10 9 

6 

7 

36 

19 

10 7 

9 0 

1 

1 

29 

60 



3 

6 

28 

12 

6 3 

7 4 

4 

3 

104 

25 

12 0 

7 2 

1 

1 

23 

27 

9 7 

11 4 

1 

2 

14 

36 

10 2 

11 7 

5 

6 

63 

27 

13 3 

15 0 

2 

1 

47 

55 

9 8 

10 9 

5 

12 

48 

19 

74 

10 7 

0 

1 

0 

29 

14,7 

11 8 

1 

5 

22 

125 

12 3 

14 5 

16 

12 

91 

6b 



7 


58 

59 

0 


9 


164 

22 



5 

i 

167 

18 

7 6 

8.'S 

4 

5 

94 

30 

8 1 ' 

12.0 

0 

3 

0 

21 

9 4 } 

4,6 

2 

^2 

45 

34 

10 7 1 

11 7 

3 

11 

38 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, .\ug 6, 1926- , , , , . 

sin the cities for wlucb fleaths are shown by color, the colored population m 1920 constituted the 
following percentages of the total population Atlanta, 31, Baltimore, 15, Birmingham, 39, Dallas, 15 
Fort Worth, 14, Houston, 25, Indianapolis, 11, Kansas City, Kacs , 14; Memphis, 3S, Nashvalle, 30, 
New Orleans, 26, Norfolk, 38, Biehmond, 32; and Wahhington, D. G., 25 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local j can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occuning 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the 'State health ofiicers 


Reports for Week Ended August 14, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cinchen pox 3 

Diphthena- 9 

Influenza * - 3 

Malaria 51 

Measles 11 

CALirORNlA 

Caseb 

Botulism—San JoaQum County 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Long Beach 1 

Oakland 1 

Sacramento _ i 

Mumps.- L 5 

Pellagra * — 10 

l^pmnonm __ ___ _ 13 

Chicken pox 32 

Diphtheiia 35 

Influenza ! 3 

Poliomyelitis - - — 2 

Meis'es _ iiu 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox - b 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever. 107 

Whooping cough 26 

Mumps 44 

Paidtyphoid fever 1 

Poliomyelitis 

Lofa Angeles 3 

Pasadena 

ARIZONA 

Diphtheria 3 ! 

Measles - 2 i 

Mumps 2 

Paratyphoid lever 1 

Scarlet fevei 8 

Tuberculosis - 4 

Typhoid fever .... 4 

Habits (human)— Los ^ngcles County,, 1 

Scarlet fe\er 43 

Sm«lipo\. H 

Tuleiculcsis 

Typhon’ fever m 

WiKOP'ugcough (S7 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox f 

Whooping eoueh 10 

Diphtlena 14 

ARh A.NStS 

Clueto pox 3 

Imretigo contagiosa 1 

Malaria — 3 

Afnsiv, 1 fH» rt 

Diphtheria 3 

■i>xva».iva 2 

Siaiict fever 4 

Influemsa 32 

Smallpox j 

Malaria 1 Q 7 * 

Mea^ea - 2 

Humps-. 5 

Ophthalnua neonatorum — 1 

Peflagra-...,, ^ 22 

Tuberculosis,.-.- ^ 4 ^ 

Typhoid fever, 34 

Whooping cough i« 

, , CONNKCTJCUT 

Chicken pox g 

Scarlet lever-,— ^ 

Diphtheria ^4 

Smallpox 9. 

Txais&mia. 6 

Dysentciy (bacillary) i 

German measles . 4 

7 

Influenza, « 4 

37 

Aleasles,.., , jjj 

^ 

Mumps— 4 


(1790) 
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CONN ECTicuT— CO utm ucd 


Cases 

Pneumonia (broncho) 15 

Pneumonia (lobar) 15 

Poiiomye itis 1 

Scarlet fever t 14 

Septic sore throat 192 

Tuberculosis (all forms; 46 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping c-ough 37 

DELAWARE 

Scarlet fever 1 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fe\er 1 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pot 3 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 1 

Malaria 7 

Measles 16 

Mumps 9 

Pneumoma 10 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smailpo’c 17 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 23 

Typhus fever * 2 

Whooping cough 5 

GEORGU 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 1 

Chicken pox 1 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria — 12 

Dysentery 5 

Hookworm disease — 4 

Influenza 20 

Malana 1 73 

Mea;^es 2 

Mumps — 5 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pellagra - 2 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 5 

Septic sore throat 6 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis. 13 

Typhoid fever — 77 

Whooping cough 11 

IDAHO 

Chidscn pox — 3 

Diphtfeena 3 

Influenza 1 

Measles - — 5 

Mumps — 2 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox - 2 

Tuberculosis* * 1 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 3 

1496®— -26 3 


ILLINOIS 

Case'? 

Chicken pox 45 

Diphtheria 49 

Influenza 86 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Cook Countj 1 

Tazewell County 1 

White County. 1 

Measles 130 

Mumi» 24 

Pneumonia 171 

Pohomjelitis 

Pulton County 1 

Lawrence County 1 

Madison County. 1 

Scarlet feve** 73 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 225 

Typhoid fever 43 

Whooping cough 158 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza 9 

Measles 26 

Pneumonia - 1 

Pohomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculoses - 31 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 58 

IOWA 

Diphthena 17 

German measles 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 1 

Poliomyehtis 1 

Scarlet fever.... 7 

SmaIl*pox 4 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 16 

Whoopmg cough 12 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospmal meningitis— Topeka 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 13 

Dysentery (acute) 1 

German measles 2 

Measles 10 

Mumps 3 

Pneumoma — 1 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox - 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 35 

Typhoid fever. 18 

Whoopmg cough 51 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 9 

lufiuenza - IS 

Msdana 19 

Pneumonia 44 

Poliomyelitis 2 
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Lo msi AN A— continued 


Ca'^es 


MINNESOTA 


Ca«5es 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpot 12 

Tuberculosis S2 

Typhoid fevei 46 

Whooping cough 7 


MAINE 

Chicken pox - 1 

Diphtheria - 1 

Oerinan measles 1 

Measles 28 

Mumps ® 

Pneumqma 1 

Scarlet fever — 

Tetanus 1 


Tuberculosis IS 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Whooping cough. 23 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox - - 1 

t>iphtheria 13 

Dysentery-. 19 

Infiuenaa 1 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Malana 3 

Measles 28 

Mumps... — — 6 

Ophthalmia neonatorum — 2 

Paratyphoid fever — 9 

Pneumonia (broncho) — 10 

Pneumoma Ouhar) — 10 

Pohomyehtis - 3 

Scarlet fever 11 ' 

Tuberculosis — — 55 

Typhoid fever 33 

Vincentes angina 1 

Whooping cough-. 112 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax - I- 1 

Chicken pox 28 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 2 

Diphtheria - 32 

German measles 17 

Measles 82 

Mumps — 40 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 38 

Pneumonia Oobar) 17 

Pohomyehtis - — * 19 

Scarlet fever, 79 

Bepcic sore throat - — . 6 

Tetanus — 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 129 

Tuberculosis (other forms)— dSr 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough — 136 

M2CHXGAM 

Diphtheria 73 

Measles - - 61 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever .... 78 

^aHpox 16 

, 1 TiteesdoKS 48 

fever — 17 

Whooping cough , 131 

iWmk ended Pnday. 


Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 20 

Influenza 1 

Measles - 23 

Poliomyelitis X 

Scarlet fever 57 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuherculosis 69 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough — 21 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 8 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 14 

Typhoid fever 69 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 19 

Measles 15 

Mumps 3 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumoma 1 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever 53 

Smallpox 2 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 32 

Whooping cough 31 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 3 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Rock y Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox U 

Tuberculosis — 4 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 4 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 3 

German measles 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps - 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 4 

Tetanus 1 

, Whoopmg cough 14 

NEW JFRSEY 

Chicken pox ... 21 

Diphtheria 37 

Dysentery 3 

Influenza- — 8 

Measles 33 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumoma. 21 

Scarlet fever.. 45 

Trachoma - I 

Typhoid fever W 

Whooping cough 107 
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NEW MEXICO 

Conjunctivitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Tuberculosis,, 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

.. 2 
„ 10 
- 2 
20 

- 14 

- 6 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox 32 

Biphthena - 40 

Dysentery 2 

German measles 19 

Lethargic encephahtis 1 

Malaria 6 

Measles 180 

Mumps 43 

Pncumoma 60 

Poliomyelitis 34 

Scarlet fever 33 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 2 

Typhoid fever, 22 

Vincent's angina, 19 

Whooping cough 244 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebiospinal memngitis 2 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria... 30 

Dysentery (bacillary) 7 

German measles 7 

Malana 13 

Measles - 49 

Pohomyelitis 7 

Scarlet fever. — 23 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox.,.. 57 

TyjAoid fever 89 

Whooping cough 295 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 6 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 41 

Malana - 100 

Measles - - — , 19 

Pellagra 16 

Pneumonia - 7 

Scarlet fever. 12 

Smallpox... 13 

Typhoid fever 124 

Whooping cough 28 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphthena. 10 

Influenza — 9 

Malana 1 

Measles 6 


» Deaths 


OREGON— continued 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

pennsylvanu 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Philadelphia. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles—- 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Lethargic encephalitis— Philadelplna. . 

Measles .... 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Philadelphia 

Reading 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis— Titusville 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox. 

Trachoma — Philadelphia 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough ^ 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis.. 

Typhoid fever 

"Whooping cough 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal menin^tis 

Memphis 

Williamson County 

Chicken pox - - 

Diphthena 

Dysentery — - 

Influenza ... 

Malaria.. 

Measles 

Ophth^mia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 

Dengue 

Diphthena 

Influenza 

Meades 


Cases 
.. 12 
2 5 

9 

- G 
.. 1 
32 

.. 8 
8 


1 

61 

ill 

7 

3 
1 

208 

17 

2 

I 

8 
I 
I 

101 

1 

1 

103 

37 

418 

1 

1 

4 
10 

1 

3 

3 


1 

1 

4 

10 

7 

8 
C4 

2f 

3 

13 

3 

9 

3 

35 

146 

91 


8 

2 

8 

7 

1 
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TEi.AS— contm^icd 

Cases 


Mumps 3 

Pneumoma 1 

Scarlet fever- 13 

SmallpoT - 31 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 37 

Whooping cough 47 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal memngitis—Salt Lake City 1 

Chicken pox - 3 

Diphthena - 6 

Measles - 6 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis— Bountiful 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 44 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 1 

Biphtbena 1 

Meades 7 

Poliomyditis^ « 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Typhoid fever- 1 

Whooping cough * 21 

* 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox - - 7 

Diphtheria — 16 

Dysentery - 1 

German measles— - a 

Meades,. 13 

Mumps— .... 4 

Scarlet fever— 14 

Smaljpox— — 35 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever— 3 

Whoopmg cough 33 


WEST Virginia 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pollansbec 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphthena 16 

Influenza 13 

Measles 4$ 

Poliomyelitis— Bluefield 1 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuberculosis — 33 

Typhoid fever 38 

Whoopmg cough 83 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphthena 7 

German measles 1 

Measles — 22 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 5 

Whooping cough 86 

Scattering 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox-w 16 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles, 7 

Infiuenaa— 1 

Measles 184 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia. 9 

Scarlet fever 37 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever— — 3 

Whoopmg cough 128 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox— 1 

Measles 3 

Scarlet fever 6 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 1 


Reports for Week Ended August 7, 1926 


niSTBICT OF COLUMBIA 


NORTH DAKOTA— continued 

Oases 


Chicken pox, — 4 

^iphtbena 6 

Measles 1 

Psemnoms 7 

Scarlet fever 8 

Tuhercolosis 34 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping CQugh. .... 22 

NORTH UAROTA 

Chicken pox-- 2 

Diphthena — 7 

Letharpe encephalitis 2 

Measles 2o 

Mumps,-- 3 

Pneumorua — 2 

jPoJiomyelftis— — l 


Scarlet fever IJ 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whoopmg cough- 26 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

Chicken pox — 23 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza — — 49 

Measles 4 

Paratyphoid fever 7 

Poliomyelitis 5 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox — 14 

Typhoid fever 267 

Whooping cough- 64 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are receued durmg the current week 


state 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- ^ 
lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

June, 19M 









j 


South Dakota 

2 

10 

8 


184 


I 

234 

25 

8 

Wyommg 

1 

7 

1 


39 


0 

56 

2 

8 

July, 1926 











Arizona 


6 



16 


0 

12 

0 

9 

Connecticut 

2 

47 

2 

4 

394 


1 

121 

0 

23 

New Mexico 

0 

16 



Q 

! 5 

0 

6 

0 

30 

Wisconsin 

5 

136 

48 



3,905 f 

3 

281 

21 

19 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

DipMTieria , — For the week ended July 31, 1926, 37 States reported 
759 cases of diphtheria For the week ended August 1, 1925, the 
same States reported 799 cases of this disease. Ninety-seven cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 29,900,000, reported 464 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended July 31, 1926. Last year for the correspondmg week 
they reported 424 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 552 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics 

Measles. — Thirty-four States reported 2,052 cases of measles for 
the week ended July 31, 1926, and 668 cases of this disease for the 
week ended August 1, 1925. Ninety-seven cities reported 594 cases 
of measles for the week this year, and 401 cases last year. 

PoliomyeMis — ^The health officers of 38 States reported 66 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended July 31, 1926. The same States 
reported 226 cases for the week ended August 1, 1925. 

Scarlet Jever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-seven States— this year, 946 cases; last year, 692 cases, 97 
cities — this year, 420 cases; last year, 308 cases ; estimated expectancy, 
261 eases 

SmaUpox — ^For the week ended July 31, 1926, 37 States reported 
186 cases of smallpox Last year for the conesponding week they 
reported 174 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 28 cases; 1925, 53 cases; estimated expectancy, 
39 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities for 
the week this year. 

Typhoid Jever — Nine hundred and twenty-four cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended July 31, 1:926, by 37 States. 
For the correspondmg week of 1925 the same States reported l,14i 
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cases of this disease. Ninety-seven cities reported 172 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 220 cases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
191 cases. 

. Influenza and pneumonia — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 91 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,600,000, as follows: 1926, 285 deaths; 1925, 331 deaths. 


City reports for week ended July 31 , 1926 

The estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nme years It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the correspondmg week of the preceding years When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years 
If reports have not been received for the full nme years, data are used for as many years as possible but 
no year earlier than 1917 is mcluded In obtammg the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectan^sy 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 


Portland-- - 

75,333 

New Hampshire ; 


Concord 1 

22,545 

Manchester 1 

83,097 

Vermont 1 

Barre 

10,008 

Burlington i 

24,089 

Massachusetts* i 


Boston — 

779,620 

Fall Hiver 

128,993 

Springfield 

Worcester 

142,065 

190,757 

Bhode Island 

Pawtucket - 

69,780 

Providence 

267,918 

Connecticut* 

Bridgeport 


Hartford 

160,197 

New Haven 

178,927 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

' 

New York* 

Buffalo.. 

538,016 

5,873,356 

816,786 

New York—— 

Bochester- — — 

Syracuse 

New Jersey, 

182,603 

Camden— ; 

128,642 

Newark- 

452,513 

Trenton., . .,1 

m,m 

Pennsylvania 1 

Phikid^phia i 

1,979,364 

Pittsburgh- 

631,563 

Beading--- i 

1X2,707 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenaa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

34 

8 

1 

0 

20 

14 

9 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

01 

0 

5 

0 

, 2 

1 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 : 

1 

8 

9 

16 

0* 

0 

1 

0 

4 

39 

142 

128 

9 

1 

27 

26 

51 

1 


3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

35 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

S 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 

21 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

20 

37 

39 


0 

28 

1 

14 

9 

14 1 

12 


1 

21 

0 

7 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 1 

0 


^ Ho estimate made 
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Diphtheria • InfJuenasa 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1. 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

] I 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio 









Cincinnati 

409, 333 

* 1 

6 

3 

1 

0 

17 

1 

Cleveland - - 

936, 485 

37 

17 

26 

0 

0 

4 

i 

Columbus 

279,836 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

Toledo 

287, 380 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Indiana’ 







I 


Fort Wayne 

97,846 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Indianapolis 

358,819 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

South Bend 

80,091 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ttrre Haute 

71,071 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois 









Chic igo 

2,995,239 

58 

62 

42 

1 

0 

115 

10 

Peoria 

81,564 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Spimgfield 

63,923 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan 









Detroit 

1,245,824 

13 

25 

27 

0 

1 

5 

3 

Flint 

130,316 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

Grand Rapids 

153, 698 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 









Kenosha 

50,891 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

Madison 

46,385 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Milwaukee 

609,192 

19 

10 

14 

1 

1 


5 

Racine 

67, 707 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Superior — 

39,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Mmnesota 









Duluth — 

110,502 

2 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

0 ‘ 

Minneapolis 

425,435 

8 

10 

11 

0 

0 


0 

St Paul- 

240, 001 

1 

10 

5 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Iowa. 








Davenport 

52, 469 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Dgs Moines 

141, 441 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 

Sioux Citv 

1 76, 411 

0 

1 

a 

0 


2 

0 

Waterloo 

36,771 

> 4 

0 

1 

0 


4 

0 

Missouri 








■RTansaa City_ 

3b7, 481 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St Joseph 

78.342 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St Louis — 

821,543 

1 

17 

19 

0 

0 i 

10 

1 

North Dakota 






1 



Fargo 

26,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

South Dakota 









Aberdeen 

15,036 

0 

0 

1 

0 


3 

0 

Sifrtix Falls i 

30,127 


0 






Nebraska 








Lincoln 

60,941 

2 ! 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

Omaha. 

211,768 

0 

4 

0 

Oi 

0 

3 

0 

Kansas. 









Topeka 

55,411 

0 

1 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita- 

88,367 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 




I 


1 




south ATLANTIC 


i 







Delaware 









Wilmington 

122,049 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JAitiryilaiuU 

Baltimore— 

796,296 

7 

11 

3 

0 

0 

19 

10 

Cumberland 

33,741 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Frederick 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Distnct of Columbia 









Washington . . 

497,906 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Virgima 

Lynchburg 

30, 395 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

TSInrfAllr 

(I) 


- 0 






JLl \Jl IV****---*^ »• 

P?<jhmond_^ , 

186,403 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 

9 

i 

Roanoke 

58,208 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

West Virgima 








Charleston _ 

49,019 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Wheeling — « 

56,208 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina 




* 





RalOfllgh. _ _ 

30,371 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Wilmington— » . 

37,061 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Winston-Ssdem — , 

69,031 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

1 


1 No estimate made 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 


re- 

ported 


2 

8 

4 


1 
3 
1 
0 

22 

1 

2 

ID 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 


3 

3 

5 


6 

0 


1 


a 

7 

0 

2 


0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

i 


»-Oi 




’AT3gniSft20, 1926 1798 

Cilif reports for week ended July $1^ 1926 —Continued 



1 


Diphtheria 

Influenza I 






Chick- 
en pox, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deiiths 

Division, State, and 

Population 1 
Juh 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

eases 

city 

i IQa'i, 

cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

estimated 

re- 

poited 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

i 

ported 




anty 







SOUTH ATLANTIC— contd 










South Carolina 



i 







Chvirleston 

73, 126 
41,225 

0 

i 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Columbia 

3 

} 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Green\ ille { 

27,311 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgitv 









Atlanta. 

(0 

10,809 
93, 1.14 

0 

2 

0 

e 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

Bninsw ick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Flonda 


i 






Miamu 

69, 754 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

St Petersburg 

2G;847 


0 


0 


0 

Tampa 

94; 743 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky 










rovmgtfm 

58,309 

305,935 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

3 

2 

1' 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Tennessee 








Memphis 

174, 533 

2! 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Nashv^llp . 

136;226 

L 

1 

0^ 

0 

0 

1 

Alabama 








Birmingham 

205, 670 
65,955 
46,481 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

3 

Mobdel 


0 




Montgomer V _ _ . ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas, 


1 








Fort Smith- 

31,643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rook _ 

74, 216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Lomsians 









New Orleans 

414,493 

57,857 

0 

5 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 6 

Shreveport - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 

(}) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Texas 








Dallas r— - 

194,460 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Qalvestnn 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i> 

0 

Houston 

164,054 i 
198,089 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

X 

San Antnnip 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

X 

0 


MOtTNTAIN 





i 




Montana. 










Bilhngs _ 

17, 971 
29,883 
12,037 
12,668 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Fnlls-. ^ 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

2 

0 

Helena - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

1 

Idaho 









Boise 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

1 n 

0 

n 

A 

A 

Colorado 





1 V 


u 

u 

u 

Denver 

280, 911 

11 

9 

X 

1 


0 ' 
0 

12 

A 

0 

4 

Pueblo 

43,787 

0 

1 

0 

n 

1 

New Mexico 






U 

V 

Albuquerque 

21,000 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Anzona | 








X 

Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

A 

i 

TJtab 








V 

X 

Salt Lake City 1 

130,948 

0 

2 

7 ’ 

0 

0 

2 i 

3 

0 

Nevada. 








Reno _ 

12,665 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

A 

A 

PACIFIC 






U : 

0 

u 

Washington. 

Seattle - 

« 1 
108,897 
104,465 

282,383 

3 
5 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

1 


T^orna, , , 

0 

C 

t 

0 

A 

3 

Ore^n 

IVirtland 

3 

4 

4 

Q 

X 

V , 

u 

A 








i 

U 

1 

XiOS Angeles 

0) 

72,260 

8 

6 

27 

2 

21 \ 
2 

0 

A 

ft 

6 

0 

14 

1 2 

Sacramento - 

0 

V 

0 

u 

1 

San Francisco — 

557,530 

1 

11 

0 

X 


10 

1 






X 

19 ^ 

JL 

1 ^ 


} No estimate made 


1799 


Aagastao, 1826 


City reports for week ended Jidy Si^ 19S6 — Contiiuied 



Scarlet fever 

I 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

i 





L. 







Whoop- 1 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Oases, 



culosjs, 

deaths 

Cases, 



t 

cough, 1 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

; esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

liases 1 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 

1 

1 



ancv 





NEVr ENGLAND 












Maine 












Portland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

New Hampshire 










Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Manchester — 

0 

2 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

Vermont 












Barre. 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Massachusetts 












Boston 

14 

30 

0 

0 

0 

19 

2 

1 

4 

1 

30 

196 

Pall River 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

10 

23 

Springfield 

Worcester 

1 

i 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

46 

Ehode Island 












Pawtucket 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

Providence 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

29 

54 

Connecticut 











22 

35 

Bridgeport 

Hsu'tford 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

New Haven. . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

32 

ItIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York, 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

10 

122 

New York-.-- 

35 

66 

0 

1 

0 

196 

30 

30 

3 

80 

1,166 

Homester 

4 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

i 0 

8 

61 

Syracuse - . . 

I 3 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

X 

0 

i ^ 

31 

36 

New Jersey 







1 

0 


35 

Camden.-——- 

0 

4 

0 

Q 

0 

4 

1 

3 

Newark... 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

47 

74 

Trenton. p. . 

0 

1 

1 0 


! 0 

6 

1 

! 1 

0 

0 

36 

Pennsylvania 










65 

461 

Philadelphia— 

20 

15 

0 

0 

0 

42 

10 

7 

1 

PittiShu^g^-- - 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

0 

43 i 

136 

Reading ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 3 

1 

0 

Oi 

7 i 

29 

east north 











CENTRAL 












Ohio. 

3 

] 

6 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

2 ' 

1 

4 

128 

Cleveland 

7 

21 

2 

4 , 

0 

10 

4 

2 

0 

105 

147 

Columbus 

2 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

9 

84 

Toledo 

4 

3 

1 

0: 

0 

7 

2 

2 

0 

77 

68 

Indiana* 











19 

Fort Wayne. - 

1 

0 

0 

1 

fi i 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

32 

93 

South Bend.—. 

0 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

Terre Haute — 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

IHmois 










53 

S40 

Chicago 

28 

33 

1 

2 

0 ; 

43 

5 

3 

2 

Peoria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

18 

Springfield 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

25 

Michigan 

TiPtrAit , 

24 

41 

3 

0 

0 

19 

5 

6 

1 

77 

212 

FUnt 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

17 

Grand Eapxds. 
Wisconsm 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

X 

0 

6 

12 

28 

TTonoiRhft-^ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

9 

Madison - _ . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Milwaukee 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

97 

102 

Racine - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

Superior 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 


i Pulmonary tubereuIosii> only. 



August 20» 1926 1800 

City reports for week ended July Stj 19^6 > — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid te 

iver 

Whoop- 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
sxpect- : 
ancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported i 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
ixpect- ] 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

miosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- ; 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WSST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth 

3 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

15 

Minneapolis.-- 

8 

26 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

88 

St Paul 

5 

14 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

27 

42 

Iowa 













0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 



1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 



0 

4 

0 

2 



0 

0 


3 



0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 1 


4 


Missouri 






" 


i 




Kansas City— 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 ! 

2 

2 

i i 

3 

87 

St Joseph 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

23 

St Louis 

6 

6 

2 

1 0 

0 

10 

7 

4 

0 

30 

209 

North Dakota 












Fargo 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

4 

South Dakota 













1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 



0 


0 




0 





Nebraska 












Lmeoln— - — 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

13 

Omaha 

1 

4 

3 

9 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

54 

Kansas 












Topeka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

13 

Wichita 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 

16 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delavrare 












Wilmington- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 

Maryland* 












Baltimore 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

' 14 

8 

6 

0 

so 

225 

Cumberland— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Prpdprn»lr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


District of Gol 












Washington.— 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

0 

20 

84 

Virgima 

Lynchburg 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

9 

14 

Norfolk 

0 


0 




3 





Kicbmond 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

i 

40 

Eoanoke 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

West Virginia 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 1 

10 

Wheeling 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

North Carolina 












Baleigh 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

12 

Wilmington- — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 1 

U 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

13 

South Carolina 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Columbia- - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 


G^eenvi^e—«- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


4 

Georgia: 

Atlanta . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

75 

Brunswick 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

3 

22 

Florida: 












Miami,-, 


1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

8 

21 

St Petershurg- 

Q 


o' 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 


a 

Tampa . 

0 


0 

^0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

A 

31 

EAST SOUTH 










V 

CENTRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Xouisviile 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

$ 

1 

2 

93 

Tennessee 












Memphis , 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 


NashviBe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

10 

1 M 

3 

16 

64 

Alabama, 








Birmingham-. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

16 

2 

10 

60 

Mobile. 

0 


0. 




1 





Montgomery. , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

’ 6 

0 

a 

19 



il801 August 20, 

Vtty reports Jot week ended July Si, 1928 — Cbntirtued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

1 








Tuber- 




Whoop- 

cough, ' 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosia, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

re- 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases j 

ail 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated! 

re- 

re- 

re- ; 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect-; 

ported 

ported 

! ported * 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 



! 


WEST SOUTH 












CENTBAL 










[ 


Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


21 


Little Hock.,.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Louisiana 












New Orleans.. 

1 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

3 

0 

3 

121 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2S 

Oklahoma City 

I 

2 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

24 

Texas 












Dallas 

1 

3 

0 

1 

i 0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

! 1 

56 



0 

0 

1 0 

0 

[ 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

10 

RftOsdnn. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

48 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I 

3 

1 

0 

64 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana 












■RUhngs * 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Great Falls.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

G 

3 

Helena 

G 

0 

I 1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula......^ 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Idaho 











"RAisn 

G 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado 










19 


Denver..—.— 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

u 

2 

1 

0 

65 

Pueblo - 

i 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

New Mexico 












AlbuQuerque.. 

0 

*> 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

Arizona 












Phoenix....... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Utah 










26 


Salt Lake City 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

i ^ 

o: 

15 

Nevada 












Heno T - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

EAcmc 












Washington 










7 

17 

2 


Seattle 

2 

3 

2 

2 



! 1 

0 



* Spofcane 

I^oma. 

1 

t 

9 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

21 

Oregon 

Portland...—. 

2 

10 

5 

1 

3 ! 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

* 2 

57 

California 









15 

221 

Los Angeles. - . 

6 

15 

3 

7 

0 

33 

5 i 

1 

0 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

San Franctsco.i 

4 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

1 

121 


Divisioo, State, and city 


Cerebrospmal 

menmgitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 







Cases, 







' 


esti- 



Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

Deaths 







ancy 



4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

j 

o; 

0! 

Si 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

3 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

5 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

7i 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oi 

‘ 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


NEW ENGLAKD 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Worcester 

KewYori: 

Bufialo 

New York 

Newanc*-- — . 

Pennsylvania 

FMladelptiia 

PittsbuTgh 


Augubt 20, 1920 1802 

C%ty reports for week ended July 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Di\ ision, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

S.AST KORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

Chicago - 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Spi mglield 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

0 

0 

1 

Michigan 

Detioit - - 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

WyST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

St Paul - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Missoun 

St Louis 1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas 

Toiieka 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

North Carolma 

Raliegh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W^inston-Salem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina I 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Georgia 

Atlanta * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama. 

Montgomery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas’ 

T.ittlft Rrtcbr ^ _ „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

» 

0 

X^uismna 

New Orleans - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas 3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

HpllRtftTl . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sao Ant/^nin _ , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

N,_ PACIFIC 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CaMoii.a 

ingeles * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


“Sik ” ' ' ■' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ — ^ ” 

t Typhus 2 cases, 1 death, at Kansas City, Mo 
sDengue, 1 c&L Atlanta, Ga 

s Kabies cnnina. ^ ^ death, at Dallas, Tet , and 1 death at Los Angeles, Calif. 


The foEoWjig gives the rates per 100,000 population for 

102 cities for^j^g five-week period ended July 31, 1926, compared 
with those for^ period ended August 1, 1925. The population 
%ures used in lomputing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 an« 1923, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
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Au£?ast 20, lf)2^ 


of the cities not being available The 102 cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 m 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926 The number of cities included m each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below- 

Sumtmry of weekly reports from cities, June S7 to July 31, 1928 — Annual rates per 
100,000 popidahon — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1925 * 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

4, 

1925 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

July 

10, 

1926 

July 

18, 

1926 

1 

July 

17, 

1920 

July 

2S, 

1925 

July 

24, 

1926 

Aug 

1. 

1925 

July 

31, 

1926 

1(K3 cities 

*90 

HQ 

93 

<102 

76 

<94 , 

75 

<90 

<75 

<81 

New En^and 

113 

U 

mm 

57 

60 

78 ; 

K| 

33 

60 

^43 

Middle Atlantic 

95 

163 

126 

1 120 

96 

101 1 

90 


92 

103 

East North Central | 

81 

117 

83 


68 

109 i 

63 

99 

69 

83 

West North Central 

127 

<125 


<93 

83 

< 107 i 


<95 

97 

<85 

South Atlantic 

38 

83 

52 

66 

50 

32 ' 

42 

34 

«4$ 


East South Central 

5 

fl 22 

21 

5 

11 

21 ' 

11 

10 

11 

ifll7 

West South Central 

57 i 

47 

35 

43 

26 

26 1 

66 

39 

40 

39 

Mountain _! 

176 

155 


118 

120 

109 1 

111 

64 

i I4S 

91 

Pacific 

*138 

129 

119 

181 

■ 94 

159 1 

99 

175 

1 

i ^ 

119 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


102 cities 

*220 

, *435 

186 

<303 

153 

<215 

101 

<155 

<70 

«163 

New England 

338 

319 

273 

246 

252 

ISO 

208 

109 

180 

737 

Middle Atlantic 

257 

313 

248 

211 

198 

129 

127 


77 


East North Central 



KOI 

448 

178 

365 

III 

243 

68 

171 

West North Central - - 

30 


34 

<417 

28 

< 191 

18 

<183 

80 

<93 

South Atlantic 

2^ 

436 


293 

mm 

203 


128 

^68 

8 116 

East South Central 

89 

mMEm 

110 

285 

74 

171 



26 

«100 

West South Central 

4 

! 52 

0 

47 

0 

17 

4 

13 

0 

9 

Mountain 

37 

437 

55 

264 

28 

191 

37 

173 

102 

m 

Pacific - 

*35 

4C1 

39 

337 

61 

329 

19 

213 

33 

121 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


102 cities 

*93 

3170 

87 

<127 

58 

<93 

55 

<83 

*54 

«73 

New England 

lOS 

187 

141 

158 

77 

99 

69 

85 

72 

*115 

Middle Atlantic - 

79 

ms 

81 

129 

45 

73 

42 

76 

37 

52 

East North Central 

114 

187 

91 

145 

63 

118 

63 

93 

60 

85 

West Noarth Central---- 

164 

<270 

139 

<205 

105 

<186 

115 

< 127 

121 

<143 

sfcSotith Atlantic— 

56 

66 

42 

64 

44 

45 

15 

36 

* 34 ! 

*34 

East South Central 

68 

*66 

216 

52 

74 

52 

26 

93 

58 i 


West South Central 

44 

60 

9 

34 

22 

62 

31 

S3 

26 i 

39 

Mountain 

102 

91 

148 

55 

83 

91 

157 

64 

83 

36 

Pacific 

*67 

151 

50 

121 

58 

94 

44 

92 

47 : 

86 


J The figures gi’pen in this table are rates per lOO^tXJO population, annual basis— and not the number ot 
C£®es reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926> respectively. 

3 Spokane, Wash , not included 

3 Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Covington, Ky , not included 
< Sioux Falls, S Dak , not included 
8 Tampa, Fla , not meiuded 

« Hartford, Conn , Sioux Falls, S Dak , Norfolk, Va , and Mobile, -Ala , not included 
7 Hartford, Conn , not included 
3 Norfolk, Va , not included 
s Covington, Ry , not included 
w Mobile, Ala , not included 
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Summary of weekly reports fiom cihes, June Sl7 to July 5^, 19^6 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared mth rates for the corresponding period of 19B6 — 
ContiBued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



1 ! 
1925 1 

July } 
3, 

1928 ' 

July ' 

n, , 

1925 ' 

July j, 
10, 

1926 ;• 

July 

13, 

1925 

July 

17, 

1926 

July 

1 25, 
1925 

July 

24, 

1926 

Aug 

1, 

1925 

July 

31, 

1926 

102 cities 


3 11 ) 

1 

16 

47 i| 

14 

4 7 

' 10 

<6 

>9 

«5 

New Enajlind 

U 

0 ' 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

’0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 j 

> 

0 

0 ’ 

1 

1 

0 ! 

0 ! 

0 

1 

Nortii Centnl 

13 ‘ 

10 

11 

7 

9 

1 6 

8 

S 

3 i 

6 

North v^entral 

10 

*2H 

20 

*2S { 

16 

<26 

12 

<14 

14 j 

44 

South \tlante’ 

Iti 


23 

9 , 

S 

6 

15 

6 

*2] 

32 

K bouth Central 

-J oS ’ 

>39 

74 

0 

42 

1 5 

37 

10 

21 

10 6 

Wtst South Central 

4 ’ 

22 ^ 

4 

4 ' 

13 

13 

4 

13 

4 

4 

Mount un 

2b 

"5 

IS 

9 

IS 

1 0 

0 

27 

55 

9 

Pacific 

-- ‘=’1 

19 ' 

97 

24 

lU 

22 

i 

i 64 

8 l 

80 

1 

32 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


102 <‘itte& 1 

>34, 

>17 1 

33 

<13 

36 

*22 

33 

<18 

540 

*30 

New England 

22 i 

12 1 

24 

9 

31 

12 

22 

9 

22 

>15 

Ml Idle Atlantic 

15 ' 

11 

17 


25 

n 

21 

9 

30 

23 

Foot North Central ' 

10 

3 

13 

5 

11 

5 

8 

6 

10 

10 

West No’‘th Central 

20 

MO 

42 

<16 

42 

<14 

38 

4 12 

46 

*22 

South Atlantic 

tv5 

36 

56 

43 * 

52 

58 J 

50 1 

47 

564 

1 858 

East South Central 

m 

>127 

163 

52 » 


166 * 

163 

135 

168 

10 261 

West South Central 

233 

13 

159 


m 

56 

163 


154 

1 47 

Alountaiu 

9 1 

27 

28 1 

0 

1 18 

0 

46 

46 

55 

36 

Pacific 

>21 I 

22 f 

'I 

17 

13 

j 30 

! 

22 

28 

8 

44 

11 


INFLUENZA DEATH BATES 


96 Cities 

4 

.0 

( 

2 

<4 

2 

<4 

2 

<3 

51 

*2 

New England 

2 

5 

0 


0 

■HKi 

QHKI 

2 


>0 

Middle Atlantic — 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

4 

; 3 

2 

1 

1 

East North Central 

5 

5 

2 

7 

3 

4 


4 

0 

1 

West North Central-. 

0 

*8 

0 

<0 

0 


i 4 

<2 

0 


South Atlantic * 

> 6 ■ 

1 8 ' 

0 


4 

6 

1 4 

4 

52 

82 

East South Central < 

' 11 

>0 i 

I 16 

16 i 

0 

21 

. 5 

5 


10 6 

West South Central • 

MrtnnfiAm 1 

^ 10 1 
0 ' 

1 

[ 10 
0 

5* 
^ ! 
1 

10 

0 


1 

9 

9<i 



Pacjfie 1 

' 

1 ^ 

1 “ 

4 

4 

■ 

4 

n 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities - — 

56 

> 75 1 

59 

<67 

64 

<60 

48 

<54 

*69 


New England 

46 

92 

43 

54 

48 

57 

50 

33 

' 53 


Middle Atlantic 

61 

90 

64 

73 

, 62 

74 

51 

64 

3M 


East North Centrol 

42 

61 

So 

65 

‘ 44 

46 

37 

46 


48 

West North Central 

40 

*38 

38 

*53 

i 53 

<36 ' 

40 

*40 


<57 

South Atlantic 

71 

58 ' 

65 

71 

1 48 

54 j 

52 

58 

1 ^60 

* 54 


89 

*121 1 

8-1 

119 

. 68 ‘ 

' 109 

58 

99 


10 07 


58 

57 1 

58 

57 

73 ! 

85 

63 


ife 

76 

Mountain .... 

65 

46 '1 

74 

36 

83 I 

36 

55 


1 74 

55 

Pacific 

73 


65 

53 

40: 

i 

46 1 

58 


1 62 

71 


• Spokanet Wash » not included 
» Sioux FalL, S D Jk , and Covington, Ky , not included 
< Sioux Falls, S Dik , not meluded 
s Tampa, Fla , not included 

’S Hartford, Conn , Wmx Falls, S Dak , Norfolk, Vu , and Mobile, Ala , not included. 
' Hattford, Conn , not included 
8 Norfolk, Va , not u eluded 
> Covinirton, Ky , not mciutled 
18 Alobile, Ala , not included 
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Auguijt 20, 1026 


NuMher of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate^ population 
of cities in each group j approximated as of July 1925 and 1926^ respectively 


Group of caties 

Nunaber 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population , 
reporting 

i 

Aggregate 
of cities 
deaths 

population 

reporting 


deaths 

im 

1926 ! 

i 1925 

1926 

Total 

102 ; 

96 

29,930,185 1 

30,45Swl86 : 

! 20,251,658 

29,764,201 


New England 

12 

12 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,580,151 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,184:, 057 
563,912 
1,888,142 ; 

2,206.124 

10,476,970 

7,655,436 

2,619,719 

1 2,176,124 

I 10,346,970 
i 7,481,656 
! 2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993,103 
1,078,198 
563,912 
1,434,245 

2, 206, 124 

1 10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2; 776, 070 
i J,004:,953 
1,103,695 

1 572, 773 

! 1,469,144 

Middle Atlantic __ 

10 
16 i 

10 

East North Central 

16 

West North Central...^ 

13 

11 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572,773 ; 
1,934,084 I 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

g 

6 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

4 1 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

Steamship “Karapara” — Development at qtuirantine, Durian, Union 
of South Africa^ — June 20-26, 1926 . — Later information dated July 9, 
1926, received relative to the outbreak of smallpox on the steamship 
Karapara, at Durban, Union of South Afnca, from oiiental porta and 
Zanzibar, shows the development of two cases of smallpoxinpassengers 
landedfrom the vessel at Salisbury Island quarantine. Theremaming 
passengers on the vessel were stated to be under strict surveillance. 


THE FAB EAST 

Report for weeTc ended July 17, IPM.— The following report for the 
week ended July 17, 1926, was transmitted by the far eastern 
bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretanat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Mantirae towns 

Plague 

{ Chol- 
era 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Chol- 

era 

Small- 

pox 

1 

C- 

Deaths 

n 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt— Alexandria ! 

0 ; 

0 i 

0 

1 

I ^ 

i 

1 9 

3 

French Indo-Ghina 







Bntisb India 







Saigon and Cholon.. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Q 

0 

Rangoon 


1 



1 

0 

Haiphong 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Negnpatam _ . 


0 


2 

0 

0 

China 







Raraeha. 


1 


0 

0 

0 

Amov 

7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Ceylon — Colbinbo.. 

1 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shanghai. . 

0 

0 

37 

8 


1 

Straits ^ftiements— 







Japan— Yokohama * — 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Singapore*.,... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mauritius— Poit Loms. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3>atch East Indies— 







Union of South Africa— 







Cteiboa K. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Diirhan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Siam— Ban^ok 

0 

0 

20 

7 

9 

7 









1 On® laleete^ tal Isas been found m tbe port dunog the week. 

» One safeeted rat bas been limnd outside tbe port area. 

Telegraphic reports from the folIowiBg maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plig^e, cholera, or smallpox was reported during 
the week: 

ASIA 

Irag — Basra. 

Bfiiwh India — Madras, Ohlttagong, Tuticorin. 

Malay States , — ^Fort Swettenham. 


* rnblie Henllli Reports, Aug 13, 1926, p 1747 
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August 20, 1020 


Straits Settle meiits — Penang 

Dutch East Indies — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Belawan Deh, Palcm- 
bang, Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Banjermasin, Balik-Papan, Tarakan, Padang 
Sarawak — Kuching 

British North Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao 
Poi t ug u-e se T imor — Ddly 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga 

French Indo-China — Tuiane 

Formosa — Keelung 

China . — H ongkong 

Kwantunq — Port Arthui, Dairen. 

Japan. — Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga Hakodate, 
gimonoseki 

Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan 

Manchuria — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbm, 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics — Vladivostok 

AUSTBALASIA Al^D OCEANIA 

Australia. — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
grille, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island. 

New Quinea — Poit Moresby 

New Zealand . — Auckland, Welhngton, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia . — Noumea. 

Fiji — ^Suva 
Hawaii — Honolulu. 

AFEICA 

Egypt — Port Said, Suez. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan . — ^Port Sudan, Suakxn. 

EriU ea . — Massaua 
French SomaHland — Jibuti 
British Somaliland — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya — Mombasa 
Zanzibar — Zanzibar 
Ta nganyil a . — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles — Victoria 

Portuguese East Afrua — Mozambique, Beira, Louren^o Marques 
Union of South Africa — East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Tuvn. 

Keports had not been received in time for distribution from: 

Bniish India . — Calcutta, Bomba^^ Vizagapatan, Coclnn. 

Dutch East Indies — Pontianak 
Madagascar — Tamatave, Majunga. 

1490°— 2ti 4 
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CANADA 


CommurncaUe diseases — Two weeks ended July 31^ 1926 . — The 
Canadian Ministiy of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in six Provinces of Canada for week ended July 24, and in 
seven Provinces for week ended July 31, 1926, as follows: 

WEEK ENDED JULY 24, 1926 


Disease 

Nova 

Scot*a 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

1 

’Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 
berta 1 

Total 

Cerebrospinal lever 

1 


1 


2 



3 

Influenza __ 

1 10 

1 






10 

lifithargie encephalitis _i 

I 



1 - - j 




1 

Smallpox 




9 

1 

1 


11 

Typhoid fever. - _ 

2 


5 

8 

2 

3 


20 











W'EEK ENDED JULY 31, 1926 


Cerebrospinal fever - 

1 


1 





X 

Influenza ! 

10 







10 

12 

39 

Smallpox 



8 


4 


Typhoid fever I 



12 

18 

8 


1 

i 

1 






* No report for week ended July 24, 1926 


CUBA 

Govemmentol food inspection and drug control . — ^According to 
information dated Jtily 9, 1926, the Department of Sanitation' is 
making plans for the nationalization of food inspection thronghqut 
Cuba and the punishment of dealers who violate the pure food 
regulations, special attention to be given to slaughter-houses 
butcher shops. It was stated that Seftor Lopez del Valle, Chief of 
Sanitation of Habana, was to study the pure food law of the United 
States, with a view to the adoption of a similar law for Cuba 
The Secretary of Samtation is also reported to sponsor a measure 
designed to put the importation of opium and all other drugs directly 
under governmental supervision. 

ECUADOE 

’ GmgaquU--Plague-infected rats — July 1-15, 1926 . — During the 
two weeks ended July 15, 1926, 10,020 rats were reported taken at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, of which number 8 rats were found plague m- 
fected. 

EGYPT 

Plagver—JvJy 2S, 1926 — Comparative — During the week ended 
July 8, 1926, 8 cases of plague, of which one case occurred in the city 
of Alexandria, were reported m Egypt, making a total of 100 cases 
reported since January 1, 1926, as compared with 81 cases reported 
during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
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Smallpox — Malaria — Diarrhea and enteritis — Ohihuahua — A report 
dated July 8, 1926, states that ia April and May several cases of 
smallpox were reported at San Antonio de Arenales, piincipally 
among Mennonite colonists. In January, a disease diagnosed as 
malaria was reported among the colonists at San Antonio de Ai'enales 
and Santa Clara. Malaria is said to he rare in these localities, which 
are at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. Among the population are 
colonists from both the United States and the Ukraine In June 
many deaths of children from diarrhea and enteritis occurred in 
Chihuahua. 

PANAMA CANAL 

CommunicaUe diseases — Jv.ne, 19B6 . — During the month of June, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal Zone, and at 
Colon and Panama, as follows; 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Infected in 
other 
locahties 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


2 




s 




7 


Diphtheria * 

1 



1 


6 




S 


Dysentery 

1 




6 


2 


9 


Ilfiokworm 



4 


45 


49 


98 


Malaria 



13 


11 

:::::::: 

56 

3 

285 

a 


2 




4 




<> 




Mpnihgitis _ _ 



1 






1 


MiiTTips . ^ _ 

6 


1 


i 


1 

7 


PupiimnniA 


1 


3 1 



15 


1 3 


22 

^lilierniilpsis 1 


i 2 


b 1 


10 




21 


i 


1 


4 


1 

i ^ 

7 



1 

1 










J Only deaths reported 

- PERU 


Plague — JunCj 1926 . — During the month of June, 1926, 34 cases of 
plague with 6 deaths were reported in Peru. The occmrence was 
in the departments of Cajamaica, lima, and Piura. The greatest 
number of eases was reported m the coastal department of Piura 
and the district of Huancabamba, viz, 13 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — June 20-36, 1926 . — During the week ended June 26, 
1926, SIX eases of plague vuth two deaths weie reported in the Union 
of South Aiiica, occuirmg m the Cape Province Of these, four 
cases with one death, in the colored population, and one fatal ease 
in a European, vrere repoited in the Calvinia district, and one case, 
colored, in W'liliston distiict. The oceiirreiicc was on farms. 



PLAGUE 


Ecuador 

Guayaquil. 


India 

Madras Presidency.. June 6r-i9. 

itangoou-. lane 13-26 

Bo J^tuae 27-July 3- 

Iftva. 

Batam i toe 2$-July 2. 

East lava and Madoera 1 3vm 13-19 

Peru ! 

Bepartmect— 

Cajamarca. ( toe 1-30. — 

liaaa... do 


Hura... do 

Union of SoutJi Africa 

Cape Province— ; 

Calvinia distnet I June 20-26.. 


July 1-15» 1926 Eats taken, 
10,020, plague-infected rats 
found— 8 

July 2-S, 1926 Cases, 8, total, 
Jan. 1-July 8, 1926 100, cor- 
responding penod, 1926— eases, 
81 


U Province 
1 

June, 1928 Cases, 34, deaths, 6 


4 In two localities 
2 In 5 localities, including Lima, 
one case 

In Huancabamba distnct 


illiston distncc ’ ....do I 


2 On four farms, colored popula- 
tion, cases, 4, deaths, 1 Euro- 
pean, cases, 1, deaths, 1 
... On farm 


SMAIXPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers July 1-10- 1 

Brazil 

Bahia June30-‘^ 1 

Bo Jime27-Jtdy3-_.- 1 

Para June 20-26 6 4 

Bo — - toe 27-Jn3y 17 16 6 

British Bouth Afnca 

^OTtbem Bhodesia June 8-14 5 

Mamtoba July 18-24, 1925 Oases, l 

Ontano July 1S~31, 1926 Cases, 17. 

Port William July 25-Aug, 7. ... 2 

Kingston..... July 11-17 2 

North Bay July 25-31, 2 

Saskatehc'aan JuK 18-3i 5 

China* 

Autung July 4-10 1 ... 

Chungking, June27-Joly3 Present 

Poochow do Bo 

Hongkong. June 20-26, 3 1 

Mawhunar- 

Bailway Stations July 4-10. 6 

June 27-1 uly 10--. 1 1 Case foreign 

8iwttow, June 27- July 3 Preaeat, sporadic 

* IVcrtU mciBoal olfrci'ts of the Public Health i?eivice, Amencan consuls, and other souices. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended August 20, 1020— Continued 
SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egypt 


4 



France 

St Etienne 

Apr lS-June2 

July lfi-24_- 

5 

3 


Great Britain 

England and Wales 

91 



India 

Bombay 

June 27-Jvly S 

12 

8 



24 

18 

5 


Do 

June 27-July 3 

June 27-July 10. 
do 

5 


Xarachi 

6 

4 


Madras ‘ 

2 



Rangoon < 

.Tnnft 2n-2fi 

2 

2 


Iraq 

Baghdad __ .. 

I 

do 

2 

2 


Japan ’ 

Nagoya 

July 4-10 

1 



ToSyb - 

June26-July3..._ 

June 19-25 

2 



Java 

Batavia.. 

1 


Province. 

East Java and Madoera 

June 6-19 

24 


Mexico 

San Luis Potosi 

.Tnly 25-31 

2 


Torreon ...i 

July 1-31 


5 


Switzerland 1 

LiicAmfi Canton . . ! 

June. 1-30__ 

1 



Union of South Africa ! 

Cape Province ; 

June 20-2(1 ' 


i 

Outbreaks 

Orange Free State ...1 

do i 




Do 

From vessel 

S S Karapara.^-. 


2 


June 20-26, 1926 At Durban, 
Union of South Africa— -Cases 
among passengers removed to 
quarantine Vessel from orien- 
tal ports \ia Zanzibar Case 
removed from vessel on arrival 
Durban 



i 


TlfPHOS FEVER 


Argentina’ 

Rosa****'- -i-r 

Feb. 1-28... 

2 



Egypt 

w 

Feb 12-18 

6 

4 


Momco 

Dnr,?ngn 

Jnly 1-31 


1 


Palestine 

G- 17a _ 

July 6-12 

1 



Pnlfl-nd 

May 23-20 

161 

9 


Union of South Afncn 

TiaiiSV aal— 

\V akkei st rocin d^ ‘strict . 

June 211-26^ - 


' Outbreaks 

Wolmaranss^ad distr.ct 

t ■ ■ , do, „ . 


1 

1 Do 

! 1 


1 


Eepoits Received from June 26 to August IS, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

I Dale 

j 

Cese: 

DcHus 1 

1 

Kemaks 

^ , ' 1 


i 

. .,n 

Api n-: r-.y i, m> 

1 21 

' r 7-:X^T 19A 

Cases, 30, 

IS, 

China 

shcngbfi — . 

1 

.j Reported Jalv 20,.j 

35 ' 

s ' 

) 1 


1 

1 Ut ill-S, IS 


1 From mS’aiv.al odlt.*erc of the PobLc Health Smico, Amcncar consuls, and oilur souieeb. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALlPC^Xi TYPHUS FEVER, AJiJi YELLOW 

FEVEE-^onttmiea 

Reports Recdyed J&om June 26 to August 13, 1926— Continued 

CHOIiERA — Contmued 


Place 

Bate 

Oases 

Beaths 

Eemarks 

India 





Bombay - 

May 30-June 5 

1 i 

478 

i 

418 

1925: Cases 
13,990, deaths, 8,580. 

Bo. 

Jnnft tJt-TU . . _ I 

46 

41 




2 



BfmgfiAn - . 1 

May O-Jone 12— 

30 

23 


Indo-Ohina 



Saignn , . 


52 

48 


^ , Bo 

May 22-Juiie 12 

28 

28 


Philippffic Islands: 

Manila 

MAyis^'>4 _ - 

2 

2 


Provinces— 




Albay. 

, Apr 18-24 

1 

X 


Mindoro 

i Feb 21-27- 

1 

1 


Bomblon - - 

! Dec 14-31 

42 

43 


Bo 

Jan 2-23 - 

16 

12 


Siam 




f 

Bangkok 

1 May2-Junei2 — 

1,325 

j 736 

1 

i 


PLAQUE 


Algeria* 

Algierb.. 


June 21 - 30 - 


Azores 

St Miciiaels— 

Arnfes--., — ' May 2S— . 

Livrameato— May 15-29 

Britisb East Africa' i 

Kisamu j May 16-22 

rg.mda .a,—,..— — ; Mar 1-3! 

Ceylon 

Colombo- May29-Junc5 | 

QM$ 

Icimqiie toe 20-26 

China* 

Amoy - — i Apr lS-Jime26.. 

I>0- Jwa& ST-July 3 — 

Fowhow I toefrl2 

Nanking- ' 

Ecuador 

Oaayaqiiil 


Pt 

rit>“ 

Suez 

Provinces— 

Beai-Suei 

Gharbjebi-- 

Greece 

Athens 

Po- 

• Patrsas 

tote 

India-- - 

Boinha? 


Madras Pres»tecy- 

Ejmcoon — 

Indo-Ch^na 

ftjaigoi 

Iraq 

Bagiirad 

YokoLima 

lava^ 





Madsipi®c0- 


May O-July 3 

May id-June 30 — 


May 21 -Jaly 1 

May 28 -JuneS— . 
June 2 


Anr. 

aCari-31 

May 27 -Jime 13 ,. 
May 17 


May 2 -June 26 — 
May 23 -toe 2 B„ 

Apr- 25 -Jimo 3 

May 9 - toe 12 — 

May 23 - toe 6 

Apr. 18 -Jane 12 — 

July !^3 

Apr. 24 -Jiine 19 — 
A^»^ H -24 


Ambc^ i Prr.vTjj^je ^ AT ay 1 - 1 5 - — — 

I Apr. 1-13 

I Bte,. 


i May iMl, 


Oih^^ 1 


Apr 1-May 15 

-I do 


16 

15 

96 

10 

3 

161 

3 

65 

3 


108 

3 


65 

3 


Ender date of July IG* 2 cases 
reported. 


1 

G 

77 


Several cases 
Prevalent 


Not epidemic 


Bats taken, 30 , 914 , found in- 
fected, 31 

Jan 1-July l, 1926 Cases, 92, 


loGludmg Pirseus, 
I>o 


Apr 25-May 29. 1926. 
49, 639, deaths, 38,833, 


Apr 1-15,1920 Cases, 42, deaths, 
39 Alay 1-20, 1926 CaSes, 20, 
deaths, 20 
Septicemic 
Bo. 

Apr 1-May 31, 1926 Gases, 96; 
deaths, 93 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septusemic, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 13, 1326 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Coatianed 


1 

Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remm-ks 

Nigeria 




Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 81; 
deaths, 62 

May, 1926 Cases, 23, deaths, 10, 

Present 

Do. 

Peru — — 




Departments— 

Ancash - 

May 1-31 _ 



Cajamarea 

’do ] 



Tea ... _ 

, do - , _ ' 

1 


liibertad - , 

do i 

4 


Pacasmayo, cases, 2; Trujillo 
distntt, cases, 2 

Lima City, 1 case, country 
estates, 1 

Jan 1-Feb 28, 1926 Cases, 32 
Nov 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 

2 Mar l~x\pr. 30, 1926 Cases, 

15, deaths, 4 

Lima — — — , 


18 

10 

Russia — 

do -j 

Senegal - 

- — j 



Siam 

Bangkok , 

i May 23-29 

1 

1 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore^ - 

1 \ra,y 2~R 

l 

1 


Tunisia 

I May 11-31 




Kairouan 

Jnnftft_- 

3 


9 cases 30 miles south of Kairouan, 

Union of South Afnea 

r’li^pA "Proyinc** 

i Mav 16-22 


3 

2 

Calvin! a District 

1 Tnnp II^tQ 

2 


WillistoTv Dtstnet 

L.---do---— 

1 



Orange Free State— 
Ho{«>stad Distnct— 

PffifARf.pAn 

May 9-22. 

i 

1 

1 

1 ^ 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria . , ^ . 

Algiers.--—-—-- ---i May 2i-June 30 -_ j 

Bolivia 

* La Pas 4 May LJune 30 j 

Bnizil 

Maaaos 

Para — 

Rio de Janeiro — 

Santos — - 

British Bast Ataca 

Tanganyika 

Uganda— 

Bntish South Afnca . 

Northern Rhodissia i May 18-24. 

Canada 

Alberta May 30-Juae 12— | 

Do June27-July 1-- 

Manitoba May 30-June 26. 

Bo - Jane 27-July 17- 

Winnipeg June6-12_ 

Bo July 4-17. 


-4,pr l-SO -j. 

May Id-June 19 — f 
May S-June 19_— ; 
Mar 1-7 


May 2-22.. 
Mar 1-31- 


20 

132 


17 


Ontario — 

Kingston— 
Kitchener- 
North Bay. 

Onliia 

Ottawa 

Potkeiiham 

Toronto 

Waterloo 

Saskatchewan— 
Regma 

Chile 

-\ntofagasta 

China 

Amoy 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong 


Ma> ^-June 28— j 
Apr 2tj-May29— . 

May 2-22... ? 

Apr. 2ft-May 29—.' 

July lS-24 

do 

do-. 

do-- 


July 4-10 j 

June C>-12 j 

I 

Mav 1-June 26 

May 2-June 26 

Mai O-June 26 — 
Aldi 2-June 12 


5 

3 X 

5 — 

7 

1 

10 

7 

6 


2 

1 

4 8 


16 i 9 


Natives 

May 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 46, 


May 30- June 26, 10^ Cises, 36 
June 27-July 17, 1926 Cases,* 
24 


May 30-Jiine 19, 1926 Casas, 16, 
June 27-July 17, 1921^ Cases, 13. 


Piesent 

Do 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEY ER— Con t mueil 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 13, li926 Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eemarks 

Cfalna— Continued | 

bun 1 — i 

Aji-«ili£m j 

May 16-June 12,_. 
Maj lo-June 19*— 
:May Ifr-Junc 36—* 

June 27-Jul5 3 

Apr 26-June20*— 
May lU-June 5 — 
May 14-June30.*. 
^ilay l^-JuneSO— * 

5 


South Manchuria Kailway 

5 



6 


Do 

On 

1 


Do 

Dairen ' 

69 

4 

16 

Do 


21 


Do 


10 


Do 45 


1 


Do 


May Kr-JuneSO— 
do 

4 


Do 

MuLdeu .. ; 

4 


Do 


Ma\ Id- June 19 

4 


Do, 

‘ 

May 16- June 30*.* 
do 

i 2 


Do 

Tesbiiirliiao ! 

2 


Do 

Wa-feng-tipn ! 

Nanking^ 

„ _do * 

3 


Do 

May 8-JuIy 3^ 



Present, 

Shanghai 

May 2-June 26 

1 

I Mav 9-June 26 

10 

25 

Cases Fcffexgn Deaths, popu- 



lationof international conces*' 
Sion, foreign and native 
Sporadic 

Kepoited by Bntish municipal- 
ity 

Prevalent « 

Tientsin, 

I Jnnft2*.2fi _i 


1 

_ 

1 i 

Af ay 1 ! 



Cbo-sen. 




Mar 1-31, 1926 Cases, 200, 

Fi^san , r 

May 1-31 - - 

I 


deaths, 42. 

S^Mhbun, 

**.—<30 - 

2 

i 

Kgypt 

Alwindna. — 

May 15-June24..* 
29 - Feb 4 

14 

3 


Cairo* 

1 

1 


E&tlioma 




May 1-31, 1926 Cases, 1 

Alar l-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 92. 


f 



i^l Etienne 

June 9-35 

2 


Prerah ^^^ttleirents m Icdiii... 
Great But rts 

Engkiiid ’tkIVTuIps 

Mar 7-May 8 

178 

178 

Alay 23-July 3, 1926 Cases, 
1,068 July 4r-17, 1926. Cases, 
285 

Bradford 

; May23-‘<^.* 

• 1 


NewcMStk<»n-Tyne 

Do 

' June 6-12 

i 1 


;juh’ 11-17 

, 1 



yotCiicbam 

$iuJldd 

' May 2- Tune 5**—* 
June 11-19 

7 



1 



Do 

1 Juh" 1-10 

! 1 



Grcrcr 

ilrniki 

‘ June 1-14 _ ___** 

i 

2 


Goatcmau 1 

fiaateiii* la Cuv 

[ 

Jiictf I-.IO- 





Apr 25-7imo 5, 1926. Cases, 
41,055, deaths/! 0,793. 

Bumoav i 

1 Arav2-?9 _ . 

' 114 

42 

€3 

sr> 

Do 


Colaitla ' 

\pr 4-Aray29 

JnTsAl.l-m 

171 

S 

152 

7 


Do 


JCaraciii i 

Alay 16-Jane 

44 

IS 

4 


i^ladrasi*w* * 

7 


ILingotn 

AlayO-Juneia 

May 0-35 

h 

3 


Indovrinna 

* Sjiigr 

1 


Imq 

Btiglnlad 

May9-Junel0 

^ Apr IS-June^— 

6 

34 

1 


Basra-* 

25 




, *Mar, 2S-A1 ly 15, 1926 Cases, IS. 

' Slav 3D-Junc 26, 1926. Cases, 99' 
1 (Kepoited us alaslnm ) 
i Apr ll-AIay 1, 1926 Casts, 9. 







’ 



^ KoD_ * 

May 30-1 u no 3 

May 16-32* 

1 


Nilgtoa - i 


1 


lasv^r.n 1 ^ *^1 

M,YVl1-5n 

24 



Do 

Junet-Ofl, , 

25 



Yol-obuntir*,.., 

May 2-3 

2 



Jai. ^ 

0 oaMi-, 

May 13-21 

1 


Province. 

1 

j Ijitencr 

h 'st J'tvi \Tid ^iMoira 

ALilior * 

Apr 1 1-Juuc 5 

Apr t-10 _ ** 

63 

6 

5 

1 

th^dba\ i 

May !fW,D , 

14 

1 

Lat* i 



1 Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 12, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 



Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexico 




Aguascalicntes 

June 13-26 


s 

Ooftflalajara.. , .. _ . . 

Jnnft ^14 


2 

Do__'_ 

June 29-July 19--. 

May 16-June 5 

July 18-24 



3 

Menco City 

3 

Saltillo r 

1 

San Antomo de Arenales-,. 

Jan l-JuneSO 



Sari Liiis Potosi . 

June 13-26 , 


7 

Do 

July 4-17 , _ 


5 

Tampico 

June 1-10 


2 

Torr^n. . _____ ___ 

May 1-June _ 


17 

Nigeria - 




l^eru 

Areampa 

June l-3d 


1 





Portugal 

T'isbon 

Apr 26-Junel9..- 

May 23-Juna5 

July 11-17 

10 

4 

3 

Oporto 

T>n. _ .. 

1 


Russia ...... .. 




Siam 

Bangkok- 

May 2-June 12 

Apr 25-May 1 

23 

20 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore _ 

1 

Tumsia'l-- - 



Union of South Africa 

Cape Province— 

May 23-29 



Natnl . - _ „ ^ 

May 30-June 5—. 



- 




Joha-nTieshnrg_^ , .r ^ ^ 

May 9-June 12 

5 


Vognslavia _ , 



On vessel 




S, Rjirapara^ . ■ 








TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria 

Aigie’^s n - - 

May 21-June 30— 

June 1-30... 

7 

1 

Bolivia 

Tisi, Pa,7,. ___j 


1 

RnlgaTTa 




Chile* 

Antofairasta 

May 23-Tane26--. 
June 27-July 3 

4 


Do. 

1 


Valparaiso- 

Apr 29-May 5 

June 14-27 


1 

China 

Antung--- - 

7 

1 

Doz 

June 28~July i 

4 


Ichang , __ _ 


1 

Wanshein. 




Chosen - .Tf 

Foh 1-2S 

228 

18 

Chennilpo 

Mayl-.-U_ 

28 

1 

Crcchc^Sbv Aia 



Egy pt 

Po3t Said 

June i-24 

4 

1 

Cairo 

Jan 29-i''eb. 4 

2 



Remarks 


Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Deaths, 
602 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral Distnet 

Present- 100 miles from Oiuhua- 
hoa 


Feb 1-Mar- 31, 1926 Cases, 270, 
deaths, 12 


Mar 2S-May, 1926; Cases, 12; 
deaths, 1 


Jan 1-Feb 28,1926 Cases, 1,403. 


Apr 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 12. 

Outbreaks. 

Do 

June 6-12, 1926 Outbreaks in 
Pieteraburg and Bastenbmg 
Districts 

Ai^r 16-30,1926 Cases, 2, deaths 

Three cases, 1 death, at Aden 
Arabia, stated to have been 
imported by sea J 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smaBpox landed At 
Durban, Union of South 
Africa, June 16, 1926. One sus- 
pect case landed. 


Apr 1-30, 
deaths, 2 


Cases, 27; 


Occur- 


Reported IMay 1, 1926 
ring among troops 
Present among troops, M^y 1, 
192b Localitv m Chungking 
consulai district 

, Feb l-Mi- 31, 1926 Cases, 456, 
deaths, 4T 

4 Apr 1-JO, 1926 Cws, 37, deaths, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Goutittued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 13, 1926 — Continued 

TTPHTJS PEVER-^Contlnued 


Placs 

Date 

°“1 

Deaths 

Great Bntam 

Scotland— 


7 


Ireland {IrisB Free State)* 

Alay 30-June 5 

June 27-July 3 

1 


Di>, " _ 

1 

1 

Cprk. - - 

June 5 

1 


Kerry Coeuty— 

June 27-July 3 

1 


Italy 



Jitpan — 












C'»ty r- 

May 16-June 5- . 

20 



Join 13-19 

9 



liinrt 












June 15-^. 

6 


Peru 

Arequipft^ _ _ - 

. Jan 1-31 


2 

Poland— 




Rumania- _ _ — - 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER: CERTAIN CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF BLOOD VIRUS 

By R B Spencer, Surgeon, and R R Parker, Special Expert, ITnited States Publ’c Health Service 

The expenments outlined below suggest that some of the virus in 
the blood of animals infected with Rocky [Mountain spotted fever is 
inseparable from the red and white blood ceils, that it has a strong 
affinity for the same cells of normal animals, that it can be easily 
separated from the platelets, and that it exists m a form not readily 
demonstrated by om* present methods of staining In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Kusama (quoted by Segal) and Segal 
(1) reported that the virus of typhus fever was not associated with 
leucocytes or erythrocytes, but with the platelets. 

The apparent disparity between the number of demonstrable 
organisms in the blood of animals infected with Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, and the high degree of infectiousness of the same blood 
has often been noted. 

Ricketts (2), for example, saw in the blood serum of infected man, 
monkeys, and guinea pigs an occasional ^'diplococcushkebody with an 
eosm-staining intermediate substance These bodies could be 
^'foimd in any preparation of infected blood during a search of not 
more than a half hour’s duration.” Ricketts has also shovm that 
0.7 c c. of red cells after the tenth %vashing was infectious, while 10 
c, c. of the supernatant fluid after the tenth washing was not infec- 
tious. White cells after the third washing were infectious in 5 c, o. 
amounts. Smaller amounts of cell suspensions were not injected and 
the amount of the dilution after each washing was not given. 

Wolbach (3) states that ^^the demonstration of the parasite in the 
circulating blood is extremely difficult.” 

Connor (4) by diluting spotted-fever serum five times with salt 
solution and centrifuging (2,000 revolutions per minute) for six hours 
was able to demonstrate in smears of the residue a few organisms 
identical with forms in tick and ammal tissue described by Wolbach (3) 
and Nicholson (5). Connor says: '‘The unusual virulence of the 
blood (0.001 c c. often being infectious) seems somewhat incompatible 
with the exceedingly small number of organisms found.” 

Experiments 

Bkperiment No. 1: Effect of high-speei eenirifugatim on virus m cell- 
free serum . — The blood serum of two spotted-fever-infected guinea 
pigs was pooled and a sample removed to determine the mmimal 

1497“— 26 X (1817) 
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infeoiions dose by mjeeting graded dilutions into guinea pigs (two 
annuals to each dilution). 

The remaining pooled serum was then centrifuged at 8,800 revolu- 
tions per minute for 15 mmutes in a Leune centrifuge One cubic 
centimeter of the top was carefully removed and used for graded 
injections into animals as before. All of the remaining fluid, except 
1 c. c. at the bottom, which contained a small amount of sediment, 
was discarded. This residue was similarly injected mto animals in 
graded dilutions, 

Sesult — The semm before centrifugation produced spotted fever 
m both animals receiving 1/500 e. c. but not in those receiving less 
amounts. 

The top serum of the centiifuged portion produced spotted fever 
in guinea pigs receiving 1/10 c. e, but not in less amounts. 

Injection of the lower centrifuged portion produced spotted fever 
in one of the guinea pigs receiving 1/100 c. c, but not m .the other 
nor m those receiving less amounts. 

Centrifugation for a longer period than 15 minutes was ihuuvxsabie 
because of the great amount of heat produced by the high-speed 
machine The heat w^as probably responsible for the decioase in 
infeetivity of the centrifuged sediment. 

In smears made from the top serum and stained with Giemsa's 
solution no organisms could be found A few scattered rickettsia- 
iike forms could be found in smears of the lower portion. 

Experiment No 2: Association of the wm with washed red ceS«.— 
The red cells of 12 c. c, of blood of a spotted-f ever-infected guhie^ pig 
were washed thi*ee times with salt solution. The lower half only ol 
the packed cells was then drawn off with a fine capillary pipette, 
care being taken not to draw' up the thin top coat containing leuco- 
cytes and platelets. The pure red cells were then diluted to the 
original blood concentration, and 1 c. c. wras used for gi*aded dilutions 
and injected into guinea pigs. The remaining red cells were washed 
by centrifugation nine times more. Only three mmutes were required 
for complete throwing down of the red cells at a speed of 1,200 revolpi^ 
tions per minute, and the clear supernatant salt solution w'as dralro 
off each time so that the packed red cells were left in a volume of less 
than 5 c. c. Salt solution sufficient to make a total volume of 40 c. c. 
was added after each washing, and the cells w^ere thoroughly mixed. 
This method of washmg was followed in all subsequent tests, 

Resvlt, After the third washing the injection of 1/10 c. c. of red 
cells (diluted to the original volume) produced typical spotted fever 
in each of two guinea pigs and a moderate fever developed in one of 
two animals receiving 1/100 c. e. of cells. Smaller amounts failed to 
give fever, , 
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Two guinea pigs receiving 4 c c. each of the supernatant salt 
solution of the twelfth washing were negative for 12 days and sub- 
sequently were found susceptible by reinoculation of blood virus. 

Guinea pigs receiving 1 c c each of red cells (diluted to the original 
volume of the blood) after the twelfth washing and one of the pigs 
receivmg 1/10 c c developed typical spotted fever. Less amounts 
failed to give fever We have found it impossible to demonstrate 
organisms of any kind within the red cells either in fresh preparations 
or in smear preparations stained with Giemsa’s solution. 

Experiment No, S' Association of the lints with laasJied white blood 
cells, — A white-cells exudate obtained by injecting aleuronat into the 
peritoneal cavity of an infected guinea pig was suspended in 10 c. c* 
of salt solution and washed 12 times m the same manner as in the 
case of the red-blood cells The supernatant fluid after each centrifu- 
gation could be poured off, leaving a volume of less than 1 c. c of 
white cells The washing of these ceils was theiefore more thorough 
than that of the red cells. 

Besult — Guinea pigs receiving 1/100 c c of unwashed cells devel- 
oped spotted fever. Less amounts failed 

Guinea pigs receivmg 1 c. c and one animal receiving 1/10 c. c. 
of the white cells after the twelfth washing, developed spotted fever. 
Less amounts were unsuccessful. 

Experiment No 4- Adsorption of lirus tmfJi normal red cells , — ^Five 
cubic centimeters of a cell-free sl»rum obtained from an infected 
guinea pig was nuxed with an equal volume of a suspension of washed 
normal red ‘blood cells After thorough agitation the mixture was 
permitted to stand one-half hour at room temperature. The red 
cells were then washed 10 times as in pre^uous tests and injected as 
before in graded amounts. 

Result — The two guinea pigs receiving 1 c. c and the two receiv- 
ing 1/10 c c. of the washed cells developed spotted fever. 

Experiment No o' Adsorption of virus mtih normal white Mood 
cells — ^Five cubic centimeters of cell-free guinea-pig serum virus was 
mixed with equal amounts of a suspension of normal guinea-pig " 
leucocytes gram of moist leucocytes in o c. c. of salt solution). 
The mixture was thoroughly shaken and permitted to stand one-half 
hour at room temperature and then washed 10 times* by centrifuga- 
tion. The washed cells %vere then diluted to the original volume of 
5 c c. and injected mto gumea pigs. 

Result — ^Both animals receiving 1/10 c c. as well as the two re- 
ceiving 1 c. c. of the %vashed cells developed spotted fever. 

Exp^nrnent No, 6: Association of mms with platelets — {a) A 5 c. c. 
suspension of platelets obtained from 10 c. c. of blood of a spotted- 
fever-infected guinea pig was secured by the method of Kusama as 
reported by Segal (1), The unwashed suspension trom the infected 
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animal produced spotted fever in 1/100 c c amounts when injected 
into guinea pigs After the third washing 1 c. c. amounts of the 
platelet suspension failed to produce spotted fever in each of two 
animals. Larger quantities were not used because so small an amount 
of the suspension was available- 

(&) Three cubic centimeters of serum from an infected guinea pig 
were then added to 3 c c. of a platelet suspension obtained from 
10 e c of blood of a normal guinea pig. One-tenth cubic centi- 
meter of the unwashed imxture produced spotted fever, while 1 c. c. 
of platelets after the sixth washing failed to give fever when injected 
into each of two animals. 

Experiment No, 7: Absorption of virus with fuUer^s earth , — ^Four 
cubic centimeters of serum virus was added to 4 c. c. of .a sterile 
suspension of fuUer’s earth (34 gram of powdered fuller’s earth in 
40 c. c. of salt solution). 

The mixture stood one-half hour at room temperature. Three 
cubic centimeters was set aside and the remaining 5 c. c. was crashed 
10 times by centrifugation as m previous tests upon cells. The 
washed and unwashed suspensions were injected into guinea pigs 
at the same time. 

Results. — One-tenth cubic centimeter of the unwashed suspension 
produced spotted fever, while 1 c. c. of the washed suspension mjected 
into each of four guinea pigs failed to give spotted fever. 

The test was duplicated with the exception that finely ground 
charcoal was substituted for fuller’s earth. The washed suspension 
likewise gave negative results. 

nisctjssioiv 

In om tests we never were able to obtain an absolutely pure 
suspension of white cells or platelets. A few red cells could always 
be found when stamed smears were prepared from such suspensions. 

It was somewhat surprising to find that the virus was not retamed 
by the platelets, especially since Kusama and Segal have shown 
-that the vims of typhus fever is associated with the platelets but 
not with the red or white ceEs. 

Inasmuch as the virus in the serum of animals infected with 
Eocky Mountain spotted fever can be thrown down only partially 
by high-speed centrifugation, one can not hold the view that the 
retention of the vii^us by both red and white cells (normal and infected)^ 
after slow centrifugation is due to the possession of the same specific 
gravity by the cells and virus. It is unlikely that the specific gravity 
of the virus would be such that it stratifies at the same level of both 
red and white ceHs*. Furthermore, when mixed with a suspension 
<rf fuflar’s earth or char<?oal and subjected to the same washing proce- 
dwe it is not thrown down along with these particles. The test 
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strongly suggests, therefore, that part of the virus remains lodged 
within or adherent to the cells. 

In a cytological study of rickettsia in tissues of guinea pigs infected 
with Rocky Mountain spotted fever, Nicholson (5) says: ^^In some 
tissues it required several hours’ search with the aid of a mechanical 
stage and m others a day or more to find them * * *. In several 
cases also, they appeared to be present within erythrocytes.” As 
iUustration, he gives a single figure which bears the title, ^^One 
rickettsia apparently withm an erythrocyte.” 

Fncks (6) has described, in the centrifuged red blood cells of 
infected animals, “round or slightly elongated red chromatin bodies 
partially surroimded by or in close approximation to a somewhat 
larger deep-blue staining body,” Such bodies were never found in 
control specimens Fncks suggested that these bodies were of 
protozoan nature but hesitated to draw definite conclusions from his 
findings. 

We are inclined to regard as highly significant the fact that, in 
the exammation of hundreds of specimens of infected blood, rickettsia 
could not be demonstrated by us withm erythrocytes, and yet the 
infective agent could not be washed or diluted away from such cells. 

The difficulty with which rickettsia are demonstrated microscop- 
ically m tissues of infected animals is not compatible with the 
general, intense plasmatic and systemic infection as shown by animal 
inoculation, although we realize the possibility that a single organism 
or very few organisms may be mfective. It seems hlcely, however, 
that the few rickettsia {Dermacentroxenus lickeUsi Wolbach) found, 
represent, in part, one phase of the mfective agent, but they do not 
convincingly represent all known manifestations of the blood virus. 
In this connection it may be stated that one receives the same im- 
pression when a study is made of the presence and distribution of 
nckettsia m the tissues of infected ticks (7). 

Our tests might be regarded as suggesting that the virus of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever can assume in the mammalian host a non- 
cellular or nonparticulate phase which can not be demonstrated by " 
our present known methods. 


STJMMAEY 

1. The serum from guinea pigs nifected vnth Rocky Mountain 
Spotted fever and subjected to high speed (8,800 revolutions per 
minute) centrifugation retains infectivity in the top portion, 

2 After repeated washings by slow speed (1,200 revolutions per 
minute) centrifugation, red and white blood cells from mfected 
guinea pigs are capable of transmitting the infection although the 
demokstration of organisms in fresh preparations or stamed smears 
of such cells is extremely rare. 
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3* Normal red and white blood cells to which serum viinis has been 
added retain the infection after repeated washings by centnfugation. 

4. A suspension of platelets from an mfected guinea pig, as well 
as a suspension from a normal ammal to which virus has been added, 
does not retain the infection after w^ashing by centrifugation. 

5. Suspensions of fullers^ earth or charcoal to which serum virus 
has been added, quickly lose mfectiousness when washed by centrif- 
ugation. 

6. The suggestion is made that the virus of Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever may assume a form incapable of demonstration by known 
methods. 
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EERONEOUS REPORT OP YELLOW FEVER IN NEW YORK 

CITY 

An erroneous report of a death from yellovr fever in New York City 
was made recently, due to an error in diagnosis. The cause of death 
appeared as yellow fever on the death certificate, and in this manner 
appeared m the vreeldy list of commrmicable diseases reported by the 
city department of health to the customhouse, where an employee of 
the Public Health Service inadvertently entered it on the port sanitary 
statement without bringing the matter to the attention of the medical 
officers. The port sanitary statements issued by the Pubhc Health 
Service are used by the consuls of various countries m preparing bills 
of health. The yellow fever item appearing on bills of health quite 
naturally soon stimulated inquiiies, especially in view of the fact that 
no official declaration of the case had been made by officials of the 
Public Health Service. In response to these inquiries, the Surgeon 
General promptly cabled the information that the report was errone- 
ous and was due to an error in diagnosis. 
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The facts of the case are, briefly, as follows: 

On July 3, 1926, a case was diagnosed as yellow fever from autopsy 
findings by a pathologist of a New York City hospital. Olficers of the 
Public Health Service and officials of the New York City health 
department immediately investigated the case and found no justifica- 
tion for such a diagnosis. Unfortunately, however, the cause of death 
appeared as yellow fever on the death certificate, and in this way was 
included m the weekly reports made by the city health department to 
the customhouse, coming to the attention of the Public Health Service 
employee who makes out the port samtary statements. 

The patient was taken fiom a steamship belonging to a fruit com- 
pany. The vessel had been last previously boarded and inspected at 
the New York quarantine station on May 25, 1926. On June 1 the 
vessel had sailed for Kingston, Jamaica, and since that date had 
sailed only between Kingston and Philadelphia It entered New 
York coastwise from Philadelphia on July 1 The patient had left 
Jamaica on the vessel on June 22 He died July 3, 1926. 

Officials of the International Health Board state that there has been 
no case or suspected case of yellow fever in Jamaica for a great many 
years. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Public-health aspects of cross connections and dual water sup- 
plies. Matthias Nichoil, Charles A Holmquist, and Arthur S. Bedell. 
American Journal of Public Healthy vol 16, No 4, April, 1926, pp. 
355-364. (Abstract by C. M, Baker ) 

The authors tabulate some 41 outbreaks of typhoid fever caused 
by pollution of water supplies through faulty cross connections 
involving over 100 deaths since 1903 

Report of the committee on private fire-protection service of the 
American Water Works Association in June, 1919; report of the com- 
mittee on cross connections, by-passes, and emergency mtakes on 
public water supplies, conference of State sanitary engineers, Boston, 
Mass , June, 1921, report of the action of the board of water com- 
missioners, Hartford, Conn., 1920, and resolutions passed by the 
fire-protection section of the American Water Works xlssociation at 
Louisville, Ky., April 30, 1925, are reviewed 

' In discussing double check-valves, information is given that an 
inspection in a city m New York State disclosed the fact that of 22 
double check- valves, 6 sets were leaking in both valves, 15 in one 
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valve, and only 1 showed no leak. In another city 27 per cent of 
the installations were affordmg no protection, and only 1 out of 22 
instahations was tight in both valves. 

Appended to the article is a bibliography of 58 references. 

Studies on lactose fermenting bacteria. Fred Berry, chief, divi- 
sion of laboratories, Ohio State Department of Health, Columbus, 
Ohio. American Journal of PvMic Health, vol 16, No. 6, June, 1926, 
pp, 590-594. (Ahstiact by H A. Kroeze ) 

These studies v'ere made to determine the nature of slow gas- 
formmg organisms which are not infrequently found in the examina- 
tion of pubhc water supplies The studies were^made on ground 
water supples, including almost every type of dug, driven, or drilled 
wells, and a few springs Samples (64) weie collected in several 
senes extendmg over a period from June to January. No seasonal 
difference was noted in the prevalence of slow lactose fermenters. 

The writer gives a table showmg the comparison of the rate of 
lactose fermentation, methyl red and Voges-Proskauer reactions, 
and growth m Koserh citrate medium, with comments on the results. 
A classification as to the source of the samples is also given 
The wnter concludes that “The results obtained in 640 samples of 
ground water confirm the opinion expressed by the committee on 
standard methods of water analysis that bacteria which do not 
produce 10 per cent or more gas in 48 hours at 37° C ml per cent 
lactose broth are of slight sanitary significance.” 


STATE AND INSULAR HEALTH AUTHORITIES, 1926 

DffiECTORY. WITH DATA AS TO APPROPRIATIONS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 

Directories of the State and insular health authorities of the United 
States for each year from 1912 to 1925 have been published in the 
Public Health Reports ‘ for the information of health officers and 
others interested in public-health activities These directones have 
been compiled from information furnished by the respective State and 
insular health officers, and mclude data as to appropriations and 
publications. 

Where an officer has been reported to be a “whole-time” health 
officer, that fact is indicated by an asterisk (*). For this purpose a 
“whole-time” health officer is defined as “one who does not eng*^ 
in the practice of medicine or any other business, but devote pll his 
iame to official duties.” 

, . 

^ ^ 87i, and 1043, firom Public Health 
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*H. L Thrasher, deputy inspector, Mont- 
gomery 

♦R F South, 0. V. M., deputy inspector* 
Montgeanery. 


Inspection— Continued 

*C H South, deputy inspector, oyster con- 
trol, Mobile 

♦L C Frank, U S P K S , associata sanitary 
engmeei n cna^ge of milk inspection, Mont- 
gomery 

*J- W Garrett, milk inspector, Montgomery 

*F A Clarke, D T , milk inspector, Mont- 
gomery 

•U D Franklin, milk inspector, Montgomery 

*F H Do^ns, milk inspector, Montgomery, 
Tuberculosis control 

*J M Graham, airector, Montgomery, 

Chief clerk 

♦Bessie A Tucker, 2Jontgomery. 

Fin'incxal secretary 

♦Adna Eley, Montgomery 
Approp’aat'ons fo’* fiscal 3 ear ending September 


30, 192G 

Central administration $150,000 

County lealth work..,.,., 55,000 


ALASKA 

Board of health 

George A. Parks, governor, Juneau 
Harry C Be Vighne, M B , commissioner of 
health, Juneau 
E,.ccutive health ofiicer 

Harry C Be Vighne, M B., commissioner of 
health, Juneau 

Assistant commissioners of health 
Curtis Welch, M B , Nome. 

I A Sutherland, M D , Fairbanks 
W W Council, M 0 , Cordova. 
Appropriation for 193&-26, $14400 

ARIZONA 

State board of health 

George W. P Hunt, governor, president, 
Phoenix 

John W Murphy, attorney general, vieo presi- 
dent, Phoenix. 

F T Fahlen, M B , secretary, Phoemi. 
Executive health oMcev 

F. T. Fahlen, 2C. D , State superintendent of 
public health, Phoenix 
Executive secretary. 

♦Teiana Lea Williams, Phoenix. 

State registrar of vital statisto: 

F T’ Fahlen, MB, Fbo&m 
Child hygiene division. 

♦Mrs Charles R* Eowe^ director, Phoenix. 
•Carolma Valenzuela, E N , field nurse 
♦J Frances Ross, E N , field nurse 
♦Mary S Kelleher, R N , field nurse 
State bureau of vital statistics 

♦Mrs Ruby L JaccLuemm, statistician, Phoe- 


nix 

Director State laboratory* 

♦Miss Jane H Rider, Tucson- 
Appropnations for fiscal year ending June 30, 19^* 
State board of health— 

Salaries $12,300.00 

Oparating expense.. 6,450 00 

Traveling expense 2,800 00 

Capital mvestment X75. 00 

Repairs and replacements 130, 00 
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Appror » ’ tions for fiscal \ ear ending June 30, 19:^— 


Continued 

£it^te laboratory, Tucson— 

SaUnes $4, ifiOOO 

Optn^'infe^ evuepsc dOO 00 

Trneling expense 250 00 

Capit*^’ mxestment 200 00 

Child b: g one, ai\ ision, Sbeppard- 
1 owner H^ork— 

Salaries 3,625 00 

Oper-'tmg e'*pense 375 00 

TravePng expense 1,000 00 

ITnexpended balanao of 1925 
funds S, 325 82 


Total 40,730 82 


ARK4NSAS 

Board of health 

A S Gregg, M O , president, Fayetteville 
F H Stevenson, M D , Fort Smicb 
O L Williaipson, M D , MananHwi 
E O Xoms, ZM D , Tuckerman 
L, L Marfahall, U D , L.ttle Eoek, 

S A Southall, D , Lonoke. 

F O Mahony, M P , El Dorado 
Executive health olScer 

*C W Garrison, M D., State health officer. 
Little Eock 

Bureau of vital statistics 

•Mrs Mary Eihs Brown, statistician, Little 
Eock 

Hygienic laboratory 

•H V Stewart, associate directo**, Little Rock 
Bureau of sanitation and malarn eontiol 

•M Z Bair, chief sanitary engineer, Little 
Eock, 

Bureau of venereal disease control 

•C W Garrison, M D , director, Little Eock 
Bureau of child hygiene 

•Alargaret Koenig, M, D , associate director, 
Little Eock 

Appropriations for biennial period ending June 30, 
1927: 

Executive department, salaries and 


miscellaneous... $27,800 

Bureau of vital statistics... 30, SOO 

Payment of local registrars 30, 000 

Bureau of venereal disease control 25, 000 

Malaria control 10,000 

Bureau of sanitation - IfhbOO 

Bureau of child hygiene 12, GOO 

Hygienic laboratory. 18, 440 


Total 170,040 


CALIPORHIA 

Board of health. 

OeiM'ge E Ebright, H D., president, San 
Francisco 

Fred F, Gundrum, M D,. vice jwresident, 
Sacramento 

M. Dickie M D., secretary, Sacra- 

A. I, SccMtt, M. D , l436 Angeles. . ' 
Edward F.^Gfeser, M D„ San Francisco 
Adelaide Brown, M D.„Ban Francisco, 

Eobert A, M. D„ Colfax, 


Executive hc^th officer* 

•Walter M Dickie, M D , secretary and execu- 
tive officer, State board of health, Sacramento, 
•Daniel H Blood, assistant to secretaiy, Sac- 
ramento 
Epidemiologist 

•Chailes H Halliday, M D , Beikeley 
•Paul jM EIlu ood, M D , assistant epidemiolo- 
gist, Berkeley 
District health officers 

•Allen F. Gilhhan, M D , northern divisioru 
•Gavin Tclfor, D , southern division. 
Samtary inspector 

•Edwaid T Ross, Sacramento 
Cannery inspector 

•Milton F Duflv, San Francisco 
Bureau of vital statistic^ 

*L E Eos&, director, Sacramento 
Bureau of registration nurses 

•Anna C Jamme, E N , director, San Fran- 
cisco 

Bureau of tuberculoses 

*Ed 5 *the li M Tate-Thompson, diiectoi, Sac- 
ramento 

Bureau of food and drugs 

*M E Jaffa, director, Berkeley 
Bureiu of communicable aiseases 

*W H Kellogg, M D , director, Berkeley 
Bureau of Sanituy eugmeermg 

*C G Gillespie, C E , director, Berkeley. 
Bureau of child hygiene 

•Ellen S Stadtmuller, M D , director, San 
Francisco 

Appropriations for biennial period ending June 30, 


2927 

Administration- 

Salaries $316 085 

Support 132,885 

Nurses* bureau— 

Salaries 24, 360 

Support 9,820 

Tuberculosis (office) — 

Salaries 24,000 

Support 21,000 

Tuberculosis (subsidies) - 400 000 


Total 928,150 

Other sources^of revenue 


Fees for isgistration of nurses, $15 each 
Renewal of registration ceitificatc;^, $l per year. 
Licensing of cold-storage warehouses, rated 
according to capacity 

Fines for violation of pure food and drugs act. 
Fees for ceitified copies of recoids 
Eublications issued by health depaitment 
Biennial report 
Weekly bulletin 

COLORADO 

Board of health. 

Charles W". Thompson, H D, presidentf 
Pueblo, t 

J M Barney, M, D., vice president, Denver. 
S R McKelvey, M D , seiaretary, Denver. 
Tracy E Love, M D , Denver 
M Ethel V Fraser, M D , Denver, 

Ralph M, Jones, D 0 , Denver 
Sherman Williams, M, D„ Denver, 
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Board of health — Continued, 

A W Scott, Fort Collms 
G K Olmsted, M B, Denver. 

Executive health ofiicjer 

*S R McEelvey, H D , secretary State board 
of herdth, Denver, 

Bacteriologist 

W illiam C Mitchell, M D , Denver 
Medical inspector 

1 W IMorgan, M D , Denver, 

State food and drug eommissioner 
*S, H Loeb, Deni-er. 

Division of venereal diseases 

*S R McKelvey, M D , director, Denver 
DivisiOB of sanitary engineering 

♦Dana E Eepner, director, Denver 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending November 


30, 1026 

Salaries $14,000 

Laboratory equipment and supplies. __ 1,250 

Prmtmg and publications 1,250 

Traveling expenses 4, 400 

Saipples and supplies 600 

Sanitaiy engineering 7,000 

Venereal diseases 20, 000 

Incidental expenses 1, 000 

Total 49,500 


COlSfNECnCTJT 

Public health council 

Edward K Root, M, D. 

S B Overlook, M. D 
C.-E A Winslow, D P H, 

James W Knox 
Edward P Jones 
James A Newlands 
Executive health officer 

♦Stanley H Osborn, M B., C, P, H,, commis- 
sioner of health, Hartford 
Bureau of preventable diseases 

♦Millard Knowlton, M D , O P H , director 
Bureau of ntsl statistics 

♦William C Welling, director 
Bureau of public health nui'siog 

♦Margaret K Sfeck, R, N., director. 

Bureau of ehdd hygiene 

♦A Eluaheth Ingraham, M D 
Bureau of public health instruction 
♦Elizabeth C Nickerson, C P. H 
Bureau of laboratories* 

*F Lee Mickle, director 
Bureau of sanitary engmeermg 
♦W'arrenJ Scott, director. 

Division of venereal diseases 

Daniel E Shea, M D , director. 

Division of mental hygiene 
H A Bancroft. M D 
Divis on of mouth hygiene* 

Clyde R Salmons, M D. 

Appropriation for fisc^ period endmg June 30, 1927, 
$427,100 00 

Publications issued by health department. 

Weekly bulletm 
Monthly bulletin. 

Annual vital stat,sties repost 

Annual report of State department of health. 

Miscelteneous pamphlets. 


DELAWARE 

State board of health 

Wuliam P Gil, M D , president, Lewes 
Mis Charles Warner, vice president, Wilming- 
ton 

Robert E Ellegoorl, 3.1 D , StPte Road 
Alargaret I Handy, M D , W^ilmington 
Mrs Julia Asnbrook, Wilmington 
Mis Harlan I Ilustcn, secretary, Seaford. 

W P Pierce, D , Milford 
Executive health officer 

♦Arthur T, Bavis, M B , Dover 
Pathologist and bacteriologist 
♦Rowland D Herdman, Dover 
Tuberculosis 

♦Lawrence B Phnlips, M D , Dover* 

Division of child hygiene 

♦Clealand A Sargent, M B , Dover. 
Sujiervisor of nurses 

♦Mane T Lockwood, R N , Middletown, 
Samt^'rv Engineer 

♦Richard C Beckett, Dover 
Supermtendent of Erand 3 *wmc Sanatonum* 

♦Seth Hurdle, M B , Marsliallton 
Supeiintendent of Edgewood Sanatorium 

♦Ehzabelh Van Vranken, R. N , Marshallton. 
Appropriations for each fiscal year ending June 30, 


1926, and June 30, 1927 

Gencial administration $8,500 

V ital statistics * 2,000 

Venereal disease 2, 000 

Pathological and bacteriological labo- 
ratory 9 000 

B»phthena antitoxin 3, 000 

Child welfare,... 25,000 

Tuberculosis 20,000 

Brandywine sanatorium for white 

patients 40,000 

Edgewood sanatonum for colored 
patients ..... 12,000 


Total - 121,500 

Pubhcalions 

Bienmal report. 

Monthly Health News* 

Bulletin on health subjects. 


DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
Executive health officer 

♦William C Fowler, It B , health officer, Wash- 
ington 

Assistant health officer 

•Rowland H Ford, 31 B , Washington 
Chief clerk and deputy health officer 
♦Arthur Q Cole, Washington 
Chief bureau of preventable diseases and direetoJ 
bactenological laboratory* 

♦James G, Gumming, M D , Washington. 
Bacteriologist 

♦John E Noble, Washington 
Serolc®ist* 

♦Jesse P Porch' D. V M , Washington 
Chemist 

♦Aubrey V Fullef, Washington. 

Chief sanitary inspector 

♦C E. Holman, Washington 
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CiJief food inspector 

♦Reid E Ashworth, P V S , Washington. 
Chief medical and sanitary inspector of schools* 
♦Joseph A Murphy, M D , Washington 


Appropriations for the fiscal jear ending June 30, 
1927 

Salaries $151,100 

Prevention of communicable diseases, 40, 000 

Pismlecting service 6,000 

Isolation wards at hospitals 23, 000 

Milk and food inspection and regula- 
tion - 6,290 

Dispensary service, including treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and venereal 

diseases L 15,000 

Maintaining a child hvgiemc sennce.. 33, 000 
Hygiene and sanitation, public schools, 06, 800 
Miscellaneous 10,250 


Total 351,350 


Publications issued by health department 
W^kly report by health department 
Annual report of health ofiieer 
Monthly statement of average grade of milk 
sold 

H^ORIDA 

Board of health 

Chas H Mann, president, Jacksonville 
H Mason Smith, M. D , Tampa 
W D Nobles, M D , Pensacola. 

Executive health officer 

*B, Arsms, BL D , State health officer, Jack- 
sonville 

Diagnostic laboratories: 

* . 

Bureau of \ital statfetirs 

♦Stewart G. Thompson, D P. H, director* 
Jacksonville ' 

Bureau of communicable diseases 

*F A Brink, M D„ director, Jacksonville 
Bureau, of sanitary engineering 

♦E L P'ilby, C E , director, Jacksonville 
Bureau of child hygiene and pubhc health aiiismg 
•Mrs Laurie Jean Reid, R N, director, 
Jacksonville 

Appropnation for health department 

Onedialf jnfil tav levied upon the assessable 
property of the SUte 

Pubhcations issued by health department 

Pamphlets covering all phases of public health 
Pubhc health information disseminated 
through the weekly and daily papers of the 
State 

Florida health notes 
Annual reports. 

GEORGIA 

Board of health 

Robert F Maddox, president, Atlanta 
Jam^ H. McDuffie, M D , vica president, 
Columbus 

T, F Abercrombie, M D , secretary, Atlanta, 
Charies E. Richardson, M D , Macon. 

A, J\ Little, M D , Thomas viUe 
iiliu W X^niel, M, D., Savannah 
W 1 D., Eartw#, 

Pattarson, M B , Cutbbert 
John A* Rhodes^ M. B4 Orawfordvfile 


Board of health—Contmued 

A C Shamblm, M D , Romo. 

C R Brice, DBS, Games villo. 

A A Lawry, DBS, Valdosta 
M S Brown, M D , Fort Valley 
F A Land, State supermtondout of schools, 
ex officio, Atlanta 

Peter F Bahnsen, State veterineuan, ex officio, 
Atlanta 

Executive health officer 

*T F Abercrombie, M, D , commissioner, 
Atlanta 

♦Joe P Bowdom, M D , deputy commissioner, 
Atlanta 

Division of venereal-disease control 

♦Joe P Bowdom, M B , director, Atlanta. 
Biv Sion of county health work 

*H E Wmehestor, M D , diioctor, Atlanta, 
Bivision of laboi atones 

*T F Sellers, directoi, Atlanta 
Division of sanitary engineering 

*L M Clarkson, director, Atlanta 
State tuberculosis sanaton am * # 

♦Edson W Qlidden 2d, M D , supeiintendent, 
Alto 

Bureau of vital statistics* 

♦Butler Toombs, acting director, Atlanta 
Division of child hygiene 

♦Joe P Bowdom, M B , director, Atlanta. 
Georgia traimng school for mental defectives 
♦JohnW Oden, M B., supeiintendent 
Division of accountmg and purchasing 
•C L Tinsley, director, Atlanta 
Appropriations for the fiscal year endmg Bee, 81, 


1936* 

General appropiiation $81,431 

Venereal-disease control 10, 000 

Matermty and infant hygiene 5, 000 

State tuberculosis sanatorium, * 60, 000 

Georgia training school for mental de- 
fectives., Z6,m 


Total appropriation by l^islature 181,431 

Maternity and infancy 17, 180 

Maternity and infancy (Federal Gov- 
ernment funds, fiscal year endmg 

June 30, 1920).., 27,180 

Central administration, county health 
work (International Health Board 

funds) 4^000 

Central adnnmstration, malaria control 
(International Health Board funds) - 3, 500 

Grand total 333,291 

Sjiecial appropriation for comtruc- 
tion and equipment of State tuber- 
culosis sanatorium, Alto, Ga , year 
1924, $250,000, year 1925, $250,000; 
total, $500,000 


HAWAH 

Board of health. 

F E Trotter, M, B , president and executive 
officer, Honolulu. 

W B Lymer, attorney general, Honolulu, 

0 B Cooper, M B , Honolulu. 

B S. Bowman, Honolulu 
J B, McVbi^h,' Honolulu' * 
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Board of health— Coutiuaed 
J Ordeustom, Houololu* 

Gec’ ge Denison, Honolulu 
Executive health officer 

■•'F jS. Trotter, M D , piesident of the board of 
health, Honolulu. 

Secretary 

R Weir, Honolulu 
Bacteriologist 

A N Sinclair, M, D , Honolulu 
Tuberculosis bureau 

A L Davis, M D , ph 5 ’'sician, Honolmu 
Health officer 

James T Wayson, 1^1 D , Hcnolulu 
Sanitary engineer 

*S W Tay, Honolulu 
Food commissionei and analyst. 

*M B Bairos, Honolulu 
Oahu Insane Asylum 

*A B Eckerdt, M D , superintendent, Hono- 
lulu 

Leper settlement 

*R Jj Cooke, superintendent, Ealaupapa, 
Molokai 

*A B Potter, 'SI D , physician, Kalaupapa, 
Molokai 

Chief sanitary inspector, Oahu 
*A K Arnold, Honolulu. 

Chief sanitary inspector, Hawau. 

*C Charlock, Hilo 
Chief sanitary inspector, Maui 
■•R C Lane, Wailuku 
Chief samtary mspector, Kauai: 

*A C Christian, Kapaa 
Appropriations, 1^5-1927: 

Board of health — 


Salary, president $14, 4G0 00 

Salary, public health officer 8, 400 00 

Salary, secretary 7,200 00 

Salanes, office employees. 27, 700 00 

Expenses, office 22, 600 00 

Expenses, board of medical ex- 
aminers— 

Personal service 60a 00 

Expenses 400 00 

Bureau of liutal statistics— 

Salary, registrar general 6, 000 00 

S alanes, deputies and clerks 20, 400, 00 

Salaries, registrar, Honolulu 3, 600 GO 

Expenses, office registrar general 14, 460 IK) 

Purchase of equipment - - 5,000 00 

Bureau of sanitary engineering- 

Salary, samtary engineer 9, 600 00 

Other personal servit® 4, 625 00 

Expenses 2.375 00 

Sanitation 

Salary, ehfef sanitary inspector, 

Oahu.. 7,200 00 

Salaries, clerks, sanitary and mos- 
quito inspectors, Oahu 73,680 00 

Salary, chief samtary mspeetor, Ha- 
waii 9,600 00 

Salaries, sanitary' inspectors and 

clerks, Hawaii-. 30, 60a 00 

Salary, chief sanitary inspector, 

Mam 5,400,00 

Salary, assistant samtary inspector- 3,000 00 
Salary, clerk. 1,800 00 


Sanitatian— Continued 

Salaii, chief san-cary inspector, 

Kauai 

Salary, assistant sauitarr inspector. 

Samtarj expenses, r.-rritc'r> 

Salaries and expenses, tam- 

Pa'gn 

Expenses, mosquito tempaign 

Pure fcotl and drug bureau 

balirics 

Expenses and assistants 

Bacteriological tuieiu 

Salarv, bacteriologist and patholo- 
gist ^ 

Other p€*^onaI services 

Expenses and assist ints 

Government physicians 

Salaries 

Hawaii $31,560 00 

Maui IS, GOO 00 

KaiLii 10,200 00 

Oahu 12, COO 00 

Lauai 1,800 00 

(Provided, however, th it ro salary 
shad be arowed oi paid unless phy- 
sicians employed or appointed m the 
several districts shall treat the indi- 
gent sick free of charge m such dis- 
trict or districts, as the cese may be ) 
Quarantine and medical service 

Sabries 

Expense-s 

Quarantine stations 

Repairs maintenance, equipment,] 

and salaries. Honolulu 

Repairs, maintenance, equipment, | 

and salaries, Hilo j 

Care of lepers and their children 

KALAUPAPA 

Salary, superintendent 

Salary, phyrsicmn 

Salary, dentist (not prorated) 

Salaries, assistants and attendants, 
Bishop Home and Baldwin Home- 

Salaries, sheriff and police- 

Allowance, needy blind patients, ex- 
tra $5 per month 


Lighting plants — $3, 500 00 

Oil and gas tanks 3,000 00 

Furniture 605 00 


KAUHX HOSPITAL 

Salary, matron 

Salary, officer for lepers 

KALAUPAPA ANP KALIHI 

Wages, nurses, laborers, attend- 
ants, and mechanic 

Expenses, segregation hospitals 
and maintenance - 

EAPIOLANI GIHLS* HOME 

Sakriss. — - — — 

Maintenance - 


$5,400 00 

3.000 00 
28, 350 00 

65, 090 00 
7,500 OO 

21, 600 00 

4.800.00 


6,000 00 
1 , 000 00 
4,000 00 

74, leO 00 


23 QOO 00 

s7,45aoa 


24,850 GO 


9.600 00 
10,800 00 
8 , 100.00 

9,200 00 
4,800 00 

5,000.00 


7,105.00 


4,200 00 
4,200 00 


175.700.00 

455.044.00 


14,280 00 
30,500 00 
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Care of aad the r c^lU^e2;— Coatmuel 


SAIIKl BOLis’ roME 

Salaries - 

MatateaaiiLP^ 

iPrercnroa ani mre of s 

Salane- 

Eifp^ascs, .adaimg pi*^ h’ e of 

eLtorn^sb i 

Ca-t and -la’enr of tabert A *.r 

pst.-^ars ''a'^uns. - 

O Jii:, h-3h llo7ne...^^CS,(m 
'Im*, Kti^ ^aait^- 

rnir Si,m 

Sanii*’*! 

b ’oni, 

Hospiital hO.OilO 

H iv» ** , ? ii:rr i o 

HoaiO 7^,450 

Ia;pro”tniPnt5, Pa i- 

laads- Ho^^o 14, TOD 

In«inr as^dum 

ij lU’^v, ''uperintciidcr^ 

Payroll 

2tli nrenaace 

XeT;r buHdiacs hi fenaa-e pat*»^ats. 

CompeEsation to patients for 

labor - 

Other equipment 

San’tanum 

Salaries, employees 

iraiuteuance - 

Vetiereal-di&eass dmie 

Salaries - 

Expauses 

Bureau welfare and hygiene of ma* 
temity and infanty 

Expenses 

Eqaipnient 


$24,240 00 I 
2S, tjou 00 j 

ST.fiOO 00 j 

60, bZO 00 I 

403, ISO 00 I 


8 400 CD I 
1 ^ 5 . 2*0 00 
131, 51,0 DO j 
10,000 Oj j 

2,500 OO 
1.375 00 

I 

21, 120 00 

16,800 00 

12 400 OO 
*6,400 I 


1Q,I0L92 
3,350 GO 


Total 2,341,205 92 

Pubhcations iS'^uod hr health department 
.Innual report of prtc dent 
Registrar g^aeril ^ report 


IDAHO 


Department of public wcKire 
*David Burrell, commissioner 
*R il Eouch, M D , public health admer. 
♦Lawrence J Peterson, bactenologist 
♦William Vernon Leonard, chemist 
♦A H, Wilson, dnry, food, drug, hotel and 
sanitary inspector 

♦C K Alaeej, dairy, food, drug, hotel and 
Sanitary mspector 
Eseeutive health officer 

♦Bavid Burrell, commissioner of public wel- 
fare, Boise 

for bieanml penod ending 


Fmmiimym $45,240 oo 

23,206 00 

iW&mml^weism control 6,200 00 


Tote^., 


64 , 04 itGG 


ILLINOIS 

Board of pabLe health adnsors 
T D Doan, M D , president 
Herman N Bundesea, M D , secretary. 

W A E-^ans, M D 
E P Sloan, M D 
AIri, E X Alonroe 
Director of puolic health 

♦Isaac D Rawlings, M D , Spnngfield. 

Ass fctant director of puoiic health 
*Thon*ab H Leon ^rd, M D 
Div s*on of sanitation and engineering 

♦Hair:, E Ferguoon, C E , chief samtary 

eng nee* 

Divis on of communicable diseases 

*J J HeSbane, H B , D P H , chief 
Dn isionof child h> giene md public-health nursmg 
♦Graces W’ghtman.AI D , superintendent. 
DiV s..on of t ^berciiics » 

^TLomas H Leonard, ?I D , acting chief 
SiOU of liburatonea 
* Phciras U Hull, Ph D , chief 
Dir*3.on of vital statistics 

♦Sheldon L Howard, registrar 
Di\ iSion of public-health instruction 
♦Baxter K Richardson, chief 
Dix’s an o! soci d hygiene 

*C C Copelan, AI D , chief 
Dn sion of hotel and lodging-house inspection 
•Arch Le-vtis, superintendent 
Appropriations for memiial period ending June 30, 


1927 

Salaries $648, 730 

Salaries Sf ite officers 30, 400 

Office expenses 21, 030 

Traveling expenses 123, 600 

Oppi atmg, buppiies and expenses — 188, 076 

Equipment and repairs - — 101 

Contingent..- 27,700 

Printing 45,000 

PosUge 17,250 

Pasteurization of milk 5 , 000 

Rabies---—.- 4,000 


Total - 1,158,887 


Pubheations issued by health department 
IBmDis Health Nevis inaonihl^) 

W^eeUy press bulletin 

INDIANA 

Board health 

John H Green, hi D , president. North 
Vernon 

T A’ictor Keene, AI D , vice president, In- 
dianapoIiS 

Homer C Haas, AI, D , Pern 
James A Turner, AI D , Nashville 
William P Kmg, M D , secretary, Indian- 
apolis ♦ 

Execntive health officer. 

♦William P King, M 2)., State health commis- 
sione’*, Indi mapoh'i. 

Division of vital statistics 

*H AI Wright, director, indiaaapolis 
Labnratoryofirygiene ‘ ' 

♦Thurman B Rice, ' D i director, tndian- 
npohs. 
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Division of food and drugs: 

*Ivy L Miller, State food and drug commfe- 
sioner, Indianapolis. 

Milk U}?oratory 

* Frank C Wilson, director, Indianapolis 
Water and sewage laboratory 

♦Lewis S Findb, sanitary engineer, Indian- 
apolis 

Division of child hygiene 

*Ada E Sehweitzer, M. D , director, Indian- 
apolis 

Division of communicable diseases 

*H W McSIiane, M D , director, Indian- 
apolis 

Epidemiologist. 

♦Walter W Lee,M.B. 

Division of school hygiene 

*H E Condrey, director, Indianapolis. 
Division of housing 

♦A E Wert, director, Indianapolis. 
Department of public health nursing 

♦Isa Del Glover, E N , director, Indianapolis 
Appropriations for biennial period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1927, $176,000 per annum 

IOWA 

Board of health 

H L Sailer, M. D , preadent, Des IVIomes 
John Hammill, LL B , governor, Des Momes 
W C Ramsay, secretary of state, Des Moines 
J C McCIune, LL B , auditor of state, Des 
Mometo 

E E Johnson, treasurer of state, Des Moini^ 
3M G Thornburg, secretary of agnculture, 
Des Momes 

Don M Griswold, M D , D P H , Des 
IMoines 

E M Williams, M D„ Oskaloosa 
C Vi Stewart, M D., Washington. 

H E Sugg, M D , Chnton. 

W D Haves, C D H , Sioux Citv. 

Executive health officers 

♦Henry Albert, 3£ B , State health commissioner, 
Des Momes 

Duector county health and associate m administra- 
tion 

James Wallace, M D , C P H. 

Director public health nur^g: 

Edith Swame, R N 
Director division of ^minations 
*n. W Grefe, Des Momes 
Chief clerk 

♦L V Clemens, Des Momes 
Laboratories 

♦Don M Gnswold, M. D , D P H , director, 
Iowa City 
Samtary engmeer: 

♦Ilans V Pedersen, Des Momes 
Appropuations for fiscal y©^ ending June 30, 1926 


State department of hemh work $17, 3S0 

Bacteriological laboratory, - 15,000 

Antitoxm departsneat 2 , 009 

Salaries of employees^ 44, 060 


Total — 7S,4I0 


Housing department, vital statistics, and soci£d 
hygiene combined m State department of health 
appropriation. 

(The above includes special appropriation for 
clerical assistance ) 


Publications issued by health department; 

Bienmal report 
Quarterly bulletm. 

Health News Letter 

KANSAS 

Board of health 

Clarence A ^IcGuire, M D , president, 
Topeka 

Waller A Carr, M D , Junction City 
George I Thacher, M D , WaterviIIe 
John H Henson, M D , Z^Iound Valley 
Addison Kendall, M D , Great Bend 
Clay E Coburn, M D . Kansas City 
Arthur J Anderson, M D , Lawrence 
V C Eddy, M D , Colby 
Walter J Eilerts, M D , Eldorado 
Thomas Amory Lee, uttorney, Topeka 
Executive health officer 

♦Eiirle G Brown, M D , secretary State beard 
of health, Topeka. 

Division of Vital statistics 

♦W J Davies, acting StUe registrar 
Division of commumcable diseases 

*C H Kinnaman, M. D , epidemiologist, 
Topeka, 

Divisions of foods and drugs 

♦Thomas I Dalton assistant chief food and 
drug inspector, Topeka, 

Division of child hygiene 

*J C Muatgomerj , M D , cbieL Topeka 
Division of rural sanitation 

♦J C Montgomery, M D , director, Topeka 
Division of water and sewage 
Ernest Boyce, chief. Law rence 
Division of public health education. 

Earle G Brown, M. D , director, Topeka 
Division of venereal diseases 

Earle G Brown, M D , ilireetor, Topeka 
Water and sewage laboratories at Kansas Uni- 
versity 

Ernest Boyce, director, Lawrence 
Food laboratory at Kansas University. 

Trot E. H S. Bailey, director of fbod analysis, 
Lawrence 

Drug laboratory at Kansas University; 

FroL L. D Havenhill, director of drug analysis, 
Lawrence 

Food laboratory at Kansas Agricultuml Collie 
Prof H H Kmg, director of food anals'ais, 
Manhattan 

Public health laboratory, Topeka. 

Earle Q Brown, M D, acting director, 
Topeka 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1928 


Salaries... $20,700 

Miscellaneous - 3, 500 

Water and sewage division 3, 000 

Free distribution of anlitOMUS, etc 3, 500 


Public health laboratory, and the de- 
partment of division of \’enei:eal 
di^ase control; distribution of ars- 
phen&mmo <898) to the indigent 
poor of the State, assistance and 


maintenance of dimes 10, 000 

Division of child hygiene 5, 000 

Division of food and drags 6, OOO 


Total. 


51,700 
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Othei 50orj*eg of reTenue* 

Marriage fees, approximately $20,000 
Water and ice analjai.^ fees, approximately 
114,000 

Food and drag laboratories at Kansab Univer- 
sity mamUmed by universitj maintenance 
fund, and food lubor^tory at Kansas Agn- 
cultmral CoPege mimuined by agricultural 
college maratt nance fund 
Pablcations by be^lih department 

Quarterly nuUenn 
B enmal report 
Weekly mu-bMity report 

KENTUCKY 

Boa-d c^^bralth 

Jos pli E M D , prs dent, Cyntbiana 

A T Mv.^^0 in ek, M V , s^creUrj, Louib- ‘ 
vdie 

J Watts S‘‘o\ *U, ilnvton 
V A StiHes , n , Benton 
George T Fuller, M D , Mavfjeld 
H H Carter, D O '^helbvviJk 
George S Coon, M D , Louis\ii3e 
J W Kmeaid, AI D , Catlettsburg, 

Addison Dimmitt, Louisville 
Executive health ofScer 

*A T McCormack, M H., Stale health 

ofiiccr, Louisville 
Bureau of vital statistics 

*,T F Bhckerby, director, Louisville 
Bureau of hacteriology. 

•Lillian n South, M director, Louis\ die 

Bu^'cau of sanitary cagiUeermg 

*F C Bugnn, C E , director, Louisville 
Bureau of food, drugs, and hotels 

•Sarah Vanae Ducin, director, Louisville. 

Bureau of venereal disease^ 

Jethra Hancock, M D , Louisville 
Bureau of public health nursing 

•Margaret East, R N , director, Louisville 
Bureau of maternity and child health 

•Annie S Veech, M I> , ibret tor, Louisa lUc 
•Juanita Jennmgs, M D , .is’-istant, Louisville 
•Frances Rathert, AI D , ashistant, LouisviBe 
Bureau of prevention of trachoma and blindness 
*C B Kohert, M- D , director, Louisville. 

*J W Duke, M D , assistant, Louisville 
Bureau of public health education 

•Adelbert Thomas, educational secretary 
Bureau of county health work 

•P E BKtkerby, M B , director and assistant 
State health ofTicer, Louisville. 

Bureau of mental hvgiene 

Frank O’ Bren, Ph I> , director, Louisville, 
Bureau of tuberculosns and State tuberculosis 
sanitanum 

*Paul A Turner, M D , director and supenn- 
I tendent, Loiiisv ille 
Total income for hscai year ending June .10, 1920, 
$201,877 67 

Publicstions issued by health dejiartmenfc. 

Monthly bulletm 


LOUISIANA 

Board of health 

Oscar Dowding, M B , president, Shreveport 
T T Tarlton, M D , vice president, 
Grand Ccteau 

M^s Fannie B Nelken, secretary 
Fred Rat? burg, D D S , Shreveport 
E S Matthews, M I) , Bunkie 
Airs L C IMcVoy, Baton Rouge 
AI P Boebmger, M D , New Orleans 
A 0 Hoefeld, M D , Kew Orleans 
T E Wnght, M D., Alonroe 
T J Labbe, St MartinviUe 
E ecutne health officer 

♦Oscar Dowhng, M I) , president State board 
of health. New Orleans 
Bacteriologist 

W H Seemann, M B , New Orleans 
Registrar 

3 E Boussan, M D , New Orleans 
Sanitary engineer 

•John H O’Neill, New Orleans 
Child hygiene 

•Agnes Moms, director. New Orleans 
Aland Loeber, AI D , medical consultant. 
New Orleans 

Food and drug commissioner 

*E S Kelly, M D , New Orleans 
Analyst 

•Cassius L Clay, New Orleans 
Bureau of research and information 

•Leonard C Scott, acting assistant surgeon, 
U S P H S , New Orelans 
Bureau of public health adnunistration 

•K, E Miller, surgeon, U. S P H S , New 
Orleans 

Bureau of tuberculosis control 

B E Brown, M B , director. New Orleans 
Appropnations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
$75,000 

Other source of revenue 

Fees from inspection of oil. 

Publications issued by health department 
Alonthly bulletin 
Quarterly bulletin. 

Annual almanac 
Biennial report 
Aliscellaneous leafiets 

MAINE 

Public health council 

C F Kendall, AI B , chauman, Augusta 
Hiram Bicker, South Poland 
H A Kelley. BBS, Portland 
AIiss Annie Peabody, Portland 
J O Towne, M D,, Watervillo 
O R Emerson, M B , Newport 
Executive hedth officer. 

*C F Kendall M. J>„ State commissioner of 
health, Augusta 
Bivisioa of administration 

*C F Kendall M I> , Augusta 
Division of communicable diseases, 

*G H Coombs, H. B., directe Augusta 
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Division of laboratories 

* Walter C Nelson, Ph D , Augusta 
Division of sanitary engineering 

*Elmer W Campbell, D P H , Augusta 
Division of vital statistics 

*C P Kendall, M D , State registrar, Augusta. 
Division of social hygiene 

♦George H Coombs, M D , director, Augusta 
Division of public health nursmg and child hygiene 
♦Edith L Soule, E N., Augusta 
Division of dentalhygicne 

♦Dorothy Bryant, D H , Augusta 
District health ofScers 

♦J D Pepper, M D , South Portland 
♦E P Goodrich, M D , Lewiston 
♦H D Worth, M D , Bangor 
*G H Hutchins, M D , Water villa 
♦L W Hadley, M D , Machuis 
♦G E Parsons, M D , Eockland 
♦B E Porter, M D , Caribou 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 


Salaries and clerk hire $33, 000 

Office expense and epidemic fund 20, OCK) 

District and local health officers 3S, 000 

Venereal-disease control v ork H 000 

Maternity and child-welfare w ork 10, 000 

Branch State laboratory. Caribou 2, cW 


Total 117,500 


Other sources of revenue 

Census Bureau, Washington, D C , about $8(K) 
International Health Board, $2,000 
Cumberland County public health asso- 
ciation- $300 

Publications issued by the department of health 
Annual report on vital statistics 

MAKYLAND 

Board of health 

John S EuUon, M D , chainaan, Baltiinore 
William H Welch, M- D , Baltimore 
Thomas H Robinson, attorney general, Balti- 
more 

William W Ford, M D , Baltimore 
C. Hampson Jones, M, D , Baltimore 
Tolley A Biays, Baltimore 
Benjamin C Perry, M D , Bethesda 
E F Kelly, Phar D , Baltimme 
Executive health officer 

♦John S Fulton, M, B., director of health, Balti- 
mcnre. 

Division of legal admmistration 

♦J Davis Donovan, chief, BaltimOT© 

Division of public health education* 

♦Gertrude B Knipp, chief, Baltimore, 

Bureau of communicable diseases 

♦Robert H Riley, M D , chief, Baltimore 
Bteeau of vital statistics 

Frederic V Beitler, M D , chief, Baltimore 
Food and drug commissioner 

♦A D Sullivan, chief, Baltimore 
Bureau of bactenoli^y* 

H O Ward, chief, Baltimore 
Bureau of sanitary engmec^ng 

♦Abel Wolman, BSE, chief, Baltimore. 

1497^—26 2 


Bureau of chemistry 

♦Wyatt W Randall, Ph D , chief, Baltimore 
Bureau of personnel and accounts 

♦W'alter N Kirkman. chief, Baltimore 
Bureau of child hygiene 

♦J H Mason Knox, jr , M D chief, Baltimore 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending Sept 30, 1925 

Salaries $221,600 

Expenses 103, 615 

Total 325,215 

Publications issued by health department 
Annual report 
Weekly News Letter 

M4SSACHUSBTTS 
Public health council 

George H Bigelow, M D , chairman, Boston. 
Rogtir I Lee, M D , Boston 
FrancioH Lally, M D , MOM 
R.ohird P Strong, M D., Boston 
Sv Hester E Ryan, M D , Springfield 
James L Tigne, Holyoke 
Gordon Hutchins, Concord 
Exoeatne health officer 

♦Sciorge H Bigelow, M D , State commissioner 
o' public health, Boston 
Secretary 

♦Alice M Ethier 
Division of administration 

(rndc** direction of commissionor ) 

Division of communicable diseases 

•CUrenee L Scamraan, M D , director, Boston. 
Division of sanitary engineering 

♦X H Goodnough, C E , director and chief 
engineer, Boston 

Division of water and sewage labonitoner 
*H W Clark, director and eheniiss, Boston 
Division of biologic laboratories 

♦Benjamin White, Ph D , director and patholo- 
gist, Boston 

Division of food and drugs* 

♦Herman C Lythgoe, director and analyst, 
Boston 

Division of hygiene 

♦Merrill E Champion, M D , direetiMr, Boston. 
Division of tubereulosis sanatoria 

♦Henry D Chadwick, acting director, Boston. 
Appropriations for department of public health, 


1926 

Division of admmistration — 

Salary of commissioner $7, 500 

Personal services - 13,000 

Services other than personal 7, 625 

Division of hygiene— 

Personal services of director and 

assistant 1 29,600 

Services other than personal. 13, ioO 
Persona/ services in connection 
with^aternal and mfant hy- 

giemfe 24,003 

Expanses m eonnwtion with ma- 
ternal and mfant hygiene 11, 400 

DH issreia of commumeaWe diseases— 

Bfersonil sei vices of directoi, dis- 

/ trict health officers, etc. 53,001 

/ Services other than per:»uua.l 15, 253 
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^ ppropnat’ons for department puMic health, 
Contmutd 

Di\isiGn cf coaimunicahle diseapes— Con 


Personal services m connection 
%\ita control cf venereal dis- 

ei3‘s $3,S70 

Expenses m conncctoa with con- 
trol of venereal d s^iaes-.- 21,500 

Manuractore and distribution of 
arsphena’^'ime— 

For person d services 8, 250 

Services ofiei than personal 6, 000 

Wassermana Labor atorj"— 

For p3»^Cinal services 12. GOO 

For expenses of Iabora.toi v 5, 500 

Antitoxin and raceme laboratory— 

For pc. sonal son ices 46, 000 

Otaer ser\ ices 30, .500 

inspe^'iion of food and drags-— 

For personal services 40, 310 

Otlier services 10, 7SK> 

Water supply and disposal of sewage, 
engiiiee*"mg divis’on— 

For personal ser\ ices. - - 52, 000 

F or other services - 11, ^ 

Water supply and disposal of sewage, 
di 4 ision of water and sewage labora- 
tories— 

For personal sert Ices * 33, 400 

For other services 7, 700 

Bivisioa of tuberciilosis— 

For personal services 36, 5(» 

Services other than personal — , 14, 000 

For personal services of tuhereniosiis 

ehme units 41,301 

Services other than personal 

(ciinic units) S3, 508 

Fayjnent of subsidies 226, 000 

For maintenance of and for certain 
improvements at the Lakevdle, 

North Heading, Hutlaad and 

W cstSeld State sanatoria, 1, 131, 205 

Special appropriations under legisla- 
tive acts and resolves of 1926 136, 500 


Total 2,091,450 


MICHIGAN 


Advisory council of health 

Guy L Kiefer, M D , president, Detroit, 

C C Slemmons, H D , Grand Rapids 
Leland W Carr* Lansing 
Robert BsHarlmess, M D , Houghton 
Chalmers T LjTosSjJD D Sc , Ann Arbor. 
Executive health officer 

*Bichard M, Olia, M D * State health commis- 
sioner, Lansing -- 

Deputy health commissioner’ 


Bureau of Engineering 

*E B Rich, C E , directm- \ 

♦William C Hirn, C, E , assistant en^Beer, 
♦John M Hepler, assistant engineer* 

♦Willard F Shephard, B S E., assl^nt en- 


gineer \ 

♦Raymond J. Faust, tissi^taist engineer ' 
•Charles L Orr, water inspector ^ 


N - 


Bureau of laboratories' 

*C C Young, Ph D , D P K , director 
♦IMinna Crooks, bacteriologist 
•R L Kahn, immunologist 
•Pearl Kendrick, bacteriologist, West Michigan 
Division 

•Ora Mills, bactenologist* Houghton branch, 
*E F Eldndge, chemist 
•Max Marshall, Ph D , research bacteriologist. 
•A B Haw, clinical pathologist 
♦Chas L Bliss, toxicologist 
•Breese Robinson, superintendent, biologic 
plant 

Buieau of child hi giene and public health nursing: 
♦Lillian R Smith, M D , director 
•Dorothy L Green, M D , pediatrician 
•Rhoda Grace Ecndnck, M D , prenatal con- 
sultant 

•Helen de Spelder ISIoore, R N, a^stant 
director 

Buieau of records and statistics 

*W J V Deacon, M D , director 
Bureau of institutional health administration, 

*J H McCall, M D.* director 

•C. Y Spawr, M D , assistant director, 

*Wm J Cameron, M D , physician 
•Geo H Steel, DBS, dentist 
•Alan L Clark, D D S , dentist 
S Rowloj , M D , psychiatrist 
•Florence Dizard, nutrition worker ' 

Bureau of education 

•Marjorie Delaxan, director 
♦Frank A Poole, M B , lecturer. 

•Pearl Turner, assistant director 
•Mehta Hutzel, lecturer 
Bureau of embalming 
*F T Pienta, director. 

Bureau of epidemiologj 

f ^ director 

*F L Rose, M D , clinician 

*C H Benning, hi B , medical inspecior 

•Paul F Orr, M D , medical inspector 


Bureau of oral hi giene and preventive dentistry 
•William B Dans, D D S , director 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 

30, 1927 

Persona! service . SlQfi. 42S 

Supplies - 1 

Contraetural service J 

Fixed charges 

Outlay for e<impment 

^ 85,000 

25.000 

14.000 

Total 

320,425 

Institutional health— 

Personal serxice 

Supplies \ 

Travelme expense ^ . J 

Outlav for etimpment _ , _ . 

28,000 
^ 7,300 

j 1,300 

Total 

36,000 

Antitoxin operation 

Child hygiene and public health nurs- 
ing _ . _ 

^,OQO 

30,000 

Grand totaj 

450,025 


Pubhoations issued by health departments 
Monthly bulletin 
Annual report. 
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Publications issued by health department— Con ^ 
Communicable disease pamphlets 
Sex hygiene pamphlets 
Child hygiene pamphlets, 

Engmeermg bulletins 
Scientific repnnt senes 

MINNESOTA 

Board of health 

S Marx White, M D , president, Minneapolis 
L P Wolff, C E , vice president, St Paul. 

C If Scofield, M D , Benson 
N M Watson, M D , Red Lake Falls 
N G Mortensen, M D , St Paul 
O F MeUby, M B , Thief River Falls. 

R C Hunt, M D , Fairmont 
H R Weinck, M D , Hibbing 
J A Thabcs, 3^1 D , Bramerd. 

Executive health officer. Old Capitol, St Paul 
•A J, Chesley, M D , secretary and executive 
officer 

•Mildred G Smith, R N , cducat lonal agent 
Division of records, Old Capitol, St Paul 
•0. C Pierson, director 

Division of \ital statistics, Old Capitol. St Paul 
•Gerda C, Pierson, director 
Division of hotel inspection, capitol, St Paul 
*W A WUtbecker, State hotel inspector 
Division of preventable distases, unnersity cam- 
pus, Mmneapolis 
*0- McBamel, M D , director 
•E M Wade, chief of laboratories. 

W P Greene, M D , epidemiologist 
Division of sanitation, unueisity campus, Minne- 
apolis I 

•H A Whittaker, director 
•J A Childs, C E , sanitary engineer 
Division of venereal diseases, university campus, 
H G Irvine, M D , director, Minneapolis 
Division of child hygiene, university campus, 
Minneapolis" 

•Ruth E. Boynton, M D , director | 

♦Ohva Peterson, E N, sapennteadent of 
public health nursing | 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 j 


General fund — - ^,000 

Vital statistics 15, 000 

Hotel inspection 36, 800 

Preventable diseases.^ 25,000 

Preventable diseases laboratory,, 32, 000 

Sanitary ongineenng laboratory, . - — 13, 000 

Sanitary engineering 7, 000 

Free antitoxin 15, 000 

Prevention of blindness 1, 000 

Venereal diseases 30,000 

Protection for maternity and infancy,, 21,000 


Total 215,800 

Other sources of revenue 

Aid from county and city for branch 

laboratory at Duluth 1, ^16 

Sheppard-Towner aid, $21,000, $5,000 

(gift) 26,000 

Puldieations issued by health department 
Educational pamphlets 
Bieamal report. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Board of health 

W. W Crawford, M D , president, Hatties* 
burg 

F J Underwood, M D , secretary, Jackson, 

S E Eason, M D , New Albany 
L B Austin, M D , RosedLile 
J W Lipscomb, M D , Columbus 
T W Holmes, Af D , Winona 
J M Dampeer, M. D , Crystal Spring. 

W H Watson, M D , Brandon 
Dudley S tennis, AI D , Newton 
W E Wright, D D S , Jackson. 

Executive health officer 

•F.J Underwood, M B , executive officer, State 
board of health, Jacksoo 
Bureau of \ital statistics 

•R N Whitfield, M D , director, Jackson 
Bureau of child hygiene and public health nursing 
*r J Underwood, M D , acting director, 
Jackson 

•Mary D Osborne, R N , supervisor, public 
health nursing, Jackson 
•Gladys Enrich, supervisor oral hygiene 
Hygienic laboratory: 

•T W Kjemmerer, M D , director, Jackson 
Bureau of sanitary engmeermg and inspection 
♦HA EZroeze, C E , director, Jackson 
•Geo Parker, C E , malarkd control engineer 
*N AI Parker, D. V S , Jackson 
Bureau of rural sanitation 

•C C Applewhite, AI D , director, Jackson 
Bureau of communicable diseases 

•Hardie Hayes, M D , director, Jackson 
Appropriations for fiscal \ear ending Dec 31, 1926 


Admmistratne office * $20,700 

Bureau of vital statistics 12, 000 

Manitipal sanitation - 10,800 

Rural sanitation 34, 100 

Hygienic laboratory 20, 000 

Child welfare 27, 000 

Communicable dise ises 10, OOO 


Total 134,800 


Publications issued by health department 
Biennial report 

Weekly health letters published m all news- 
papers of the State 

H^SSOUEI 

Board of health. 

W A Clark, M D , president, Jefferson City 
H L Kerr, D , vice president, Crane 
James Stewart, AI D , secretary, Jefferson City 
H S Gove, M D , Lmn, 

H A Breyfogle, M D , Kansas City 
T E McGoaSh, M B , Richmond 
Willard C Bartlett, M. D , St Louis 
Executive health oPtcer 

•James ^wact M B State health commis- 
•sioner, Jefferson City. 

• Irl Brown Krau^, M B , assistant State 
' health commissioner 

Rural sanitation 

* Joseph Mountin, M, B , director* 
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BpidemiologF 

* E L Eussell, M D , assistant epidemiolo- 
gist 

* R L Laytoum, bacteriologist 
Sanitary engineering 

* W Scott Jolmson, chief engineer 
Yitai statistics* 

* Ross Hopkins, Ivl I) , statistician 
Child hygiene' 

* Id Broisn Kranse, D , director 
.Appropriations for uennial period ending Bee 


31, 4925 

Board of health— 

Licensure $20,f<00 

Salaries S5, SCO 

Contingent - 36,000 

Cooperati i e health \v ork 100, 

Control of contagion 50, 0(KJ 


Total 201,Si^J 


Of the abo\« appropriation, $rS,000 is le^ng 
withheld by the goiemor unul State revenues 
are sufficient for release 

MONTANA 

Board of health. 

E, G Balsam, M D , president, Billings 
Jj H, Fhgman, M. D , noe president, Helena 
E M Porter, M D , Great Falls 
B L Fampel, M B , Livingston 
George M Jennings, M. B,, Missoula 
Eiiecutive health officer* 

*W F, Cogswell M D. secretary, Helena. 
Division of conimutiicable diseases, 

* W. P Cogswell, M D., director. 

Division of child wellare* 

* Hazel DcU Bonness, M D , Helena 
Di vision of food and drugs 

* Glenn D Wiles, director, Helena. 

Diviaon of vital statistics 

*W F Cogswell, M B , State registrar, 
Helena 

* L L Eenepe, deputy State registrar, Helena 
Division of water and sewage 

* H B Foote, direetoi, Helena 

W. M. Cohleigh, consultant, Bozeman 
** H. D Cashmore, analyst, Helena 
Hygienic laboratory 

* John X Newman, director, Helena 

* Edith Suhns, technician, Helena 
Appropnations for the year ending June 30, 3926 


Secretary's salary^ $5, 000 

Salaries of other employees 17, 550 

Office supplies and expenses 1 SOO 

Traveling expenses, 3, OOO 

Printing and binding 500 

General supplies and expenses 4, 250 

Capital expenditures 125 

Repairs, 75 

Division child welfare lO, TOO 

Board of entomology (Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever ^ork) IS, 500 


Total 68.200 

Other sources of revenue, . . 

Fees for emPalmers’ licenses* ^ . 
Rockefeller foundation, $2,500 


Pnbhcations issued by health de^aaitmeKti 
Special bulletins m 
Biennial report 

NEBRASKA 

Department of public w^fere* 

Lincoln Frost, seeretary, Lincolm 
Bureau of health^ 

Executive health olBeer— 

*W s Wilson, M 3J , chief, bureau 
of health, Lincoln 
Collaborating epidemiologist— 

*W H Wilson, M D , Lincoln 
Assistant epidemiologist— 

*P H Bartholomew, M D , Lm- 
coin 

Bacteriologist— 

*L 0 Vose, Lincoln, 

Division of laboratories— 

•L 0 Vose, director, Lincoln 
Division of venereal disea,«e3— 

*P H Bartholomew, M D , direc- 
tor, Lincoln 
Statistician— 

•Hattie M Summers, Lmcoln. 
Division of child hygiene— 

•Louise M Morphy, E.-N , diiee- 
tor, Lincoln 

Medical evamining board— 

J E Spat 2 , M D , Fairfield 
E W Roe, M D , Lincoln 
E T. McGuire, M D , Mead 
Appropriations tor biennial period ending 
June 30, 1927* 

Salaries $42,600 

Mamtenance - 22,8(K) 

TotaL 64,800 

NEVADA 

State board of health 

James G Sciugham, governor, president, 
Carson City 

S L Lee, M D , secretary, Carson City. 

W G Greathouse, secretary of state. 

W H Hood, M. D., Reno 
Henry Albert, M D , Reno. 

Executive health officer 

S L lee, K 3) , secretary State board of 
health, Carson City 

State h 5 *gienic laboratory at State Cniversity* 
Henry Alber, M D , director, Reno 
Appropnation for fiscal year ending Dec 31, 1024 


Salary of secretary $6,000 

State board of health 3, 800 

Total 8i,SOO 


Pubheat ons rsued by health department 
Biennial report 

Special bulletins ' 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Board of health 

Robert Fletcher, € E , presjdeat, Hanover^ 

D B Sullivan, M, B , Concord, ' 

Georga C Wdk ns, M, D., Hsnlto«ster. 

Sibley G Morrill, M. I>^ Conooid, 

John O Wmaat, governor 
Jeremy M. Waldron, attwaey generaS, Ports-* 
mouth. 
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Executive health officer 

Charles Duncan* M D., secretary State board 
of health* Concord 

Harriet I Parkhurst, chjef clerk, Concord- 
Division of maternity, infancy, and child hygiene 
Elena M Crough, R N , director and saper- 
vismg nurse, Manchester 
Department of vital statistics 

Charles Duncan, registrar, Concord 
Bertha M Watson, chief clerk. Concord 
Laboratory of hygiene 

♦Charles D Howard, chemist, Concord- 
John P Head, chemist 
Herbert R Hill, pbarmacist, Concord 
William R McLeod, bacteriologist, Coneord 
♦Joseph X Duval, inspector, Concord 
Leonard W Trager, sanitary engmeer, ConeorA 
Bacteriological laboratory 

Bernard E Proctor, PHD, sanitary en* 
gmeer 

H N Kmgsford, M D , pathologist, Hanover. 
Venereal-disease diviSiOn. 

♦Charles A Weaver, M D , Manchester 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending June dO, 1926 


State board of health.. $36,13S 61 

Laboratory of hygiene 17, 150 60 

Vital Statistics 5,050 60 


Total 56,338 61 


Publications issued by health department 
BuOetm 
Bien^al report. 

NEW JERSEY 

Board of health 

Clyde Potts, C E , president, Morristown. 
David D Chandler, vice president, Newark 
H E Winter, V M D , Plainfield 
J Oliver McDonald, M D , Trenton 
Harold J Harder, G E , Patereon. 

Henry Spence, M D , Jersej Oitv. 

Mrs James E Van Horne, Trenton 
Miss Margaret McNaughton, Jersey City. 

J E H Guthrie, D. D S , Newark 
J Lynn Mahaffey, M D , Camden 
ChailesI LaCeity. 

Eseeutiae health officer 

♦Henry B Costiil M D , director of health, 
Trenton 

Bureau of bactenology* 

♦John V Mulcahy, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of chemistry 

♦John E Bacon, chief, Trenton 
Bureau of administration 

♦Charles J Merrell, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of food and drugs 

♦Walter W Scofield, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of child hygiene 

Julius Levy, IM D , consultant, Trenton 
Bureau of local health administration 
♦David C Bowen, chief, Trenton 
Bureau of engineering 

*H. P Croft, chief, Trenton 
Bureau of vital statistics 

♦David S‘ South, chief, Trenton/ 

Bureaai of venereal disease confepolr^ r« 

A J Casselman, M D , consultant, Trenton, 


Appropriations for Qseal year ending June 30, i92B* 


Salanes $156,920 

Miscellaneous 72, 300 

Child hygiene 65, (XH) 

Venereal disease control 26, OOO 

Tuberculosis- - - 10, 000 


Total 329,220 


Pubhcations issued by health department 
Monthly bulletin 
Annual report. 

NEW MEXICO 

Board of public welfare: 

R O Brovm, M D , chairman, Santa Feu 
Mrs Francis S Wilson, secretary, Santa Fo 
Mrs C C 21 leach laa, AlbuQilerquc 
hir Joseph GUI, Mbuquerque 
H A Miller, M D, Clovis 
Eseeutive health officer 

♦G. S Luokett H B , director of public health, 
Santa Fe 

Division of preventable diseases. 

*G S Luckett, M D , chief, Santa Fe. 

Division of vital stati&ties 

*F M Ruleau, chief, Santa Fe, 

Divndon of sanitary engineenng and sanitation: 

♦Paul S Pox, M S , in C E , v.hieJ, Santa Fe. 
Division of public health nursing and child hygiene: 

♦Dorothy R Anderson, R N , Santa Fe. 
Diviaon of county health work 

*D B WiUiams, M- D , chief, Santa Fe. 

Public health laboratory 

♦Myrtle Greenfield, chief, Albuquerque. 
Appropnation for years 1926 and 1927, per annum, 
$i4,500 Fiscal year ends June 30 

NEW YORK 

Public health council* 

Simon Floxncr, M D , LL D , chairman, New 
York 

Homer Folks, LI» D , vice chairman, New 
York. 

Henry N Ogden, C E , Ithaca 
Frederick F Russerf, M, D., New Yock.. 

Jacob Goldberg, M D , Buffalo 
Stanton P Huii M D., Petersburg 
Matthias Nicell, ji , M D , commissioner of 
health, Albany 

Edward H Mtscbh, M D , secretary, New 
York City 

Executive baalth officer- 

♦Matthias Nicell, ir , H. B„ commi^ioner of 
health, Alban;^. 

Deputy commissioner of health 

♦Paul B Brooks, M D , Albany. 

Secretary 

♦Edward H Marsh, M D , New York 
Executive officer 

♦Femmore D Beagle, Albany 
Division of public health education. 

♦BE Rickards, director, Albany 
Division of samtation 

♦Charles A Hftlmqmst,C E , director, Albany ’ 
Division of vital St (USstte ' i’ ^ * 

♦Joseph V Do Porte, Ph D , director, Albany 
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m^siQU of dnlrj liygieiKi* I 

♦Elizabeth M, Gardiniar, M. director, 
Albany. 

©i-vissoB of communieabie diseases: 

♦Edward S Godfrey, M B , director, Albany 
Bivision of tuberculosis 

*Eobert Bunkett, A1 B , director, Albany 
Bivi^on of social hygiene 

♦Alb®t Ff€affer, M, B , director, Albany 
Bivision of iaboraiories and research; 

♦Augostus B vradswortb, M B , director, 
Albany 

Bivision of public health nursing* 

♦Mathilde S Kuhlman, B N, director, Al- 


bany 

Appropnations for fiscal year ending 
June 30, ld2S* 

Fersonel serinee $000, 1(K) 00 

hlaintenancc and operation 433, 720 00 

For State aid to county laborato- 
ries, 100,000.00 

Contraction of addition to labora- 
tories and repaiis - 67A OOO 00 

Investigation of oyster beds 5, OOO. 00 

State aid to county health activi- 
ties 59,3S7 98 

Physically handicapped children. 30, 000 00 


Total 2,193,207 98 

CHher sources of revenue 


Fees from certified traiwipt of birth, death, 
and maniage certificates, $l,Sia per aaiiuni 
Lloensing laboratories, 1379. 

Sale of scrums, $3,035 
Publications issued by liealtb department; 

Weekly Health hlews 
Monthly Vital Statistics Beview. 

NORTH CAROUINA 

Board of health 

3 Howell Way, AC B , president, Waynesville 
Richard H Lewis, AI, B , LL B , Raleigh 
Thomiss E Anderson, Af B , Statesville 
A, J Crowell, M B , Charlotte 
W S, Rankin, M J>., Cbarlottio 
E 1 Tucker, BBS, Roxboro. 

Cyrus Thompeon, MB,, JacksonvUlo. 

B A Stanton, M B , High Point. 

Jamj^ P Stowe, Ph G , Charlotte. 

Executive health officer 

Charles Jkughinghonse, K. B., secretary- 
treasurer and State health officer, Raleigh 
Bureau of medical inspection of schools* 

*0 M Cooper, Af . B , director, Raleigh 
liaboratory of hygiene, 

*0 A Shore, M B , director, Rali^gh. 

Beputy State registrar. 

*P Af Register, M B , Rale.gh 
Bureau of engmeermg and inspection. 

*H E. Mdlfr, C E., directpr, Raleigh. 

Bureau of maternity and mlaney and malaria con- 
trol. 

♦H A Taylor, hi B., irector, Raleii^p 
Bureau of health education; 

*M L Townsends M. B., dueefeffir, Raleigh 
Bureau of county health werk; > 

*C. N Sisk, M. B., director, Ralegh. 


Appropriations for fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1927* 

Admmistratjon - $15,640 34 

Vital statistics - 29,900 00 

J/aboratory of hygiene — 70,000 90 

School inspection 90,000 00 

County health work 97, 120 00 

Epidemiology 8,60a00 

Maternity and infancy 22, 250. 60 

En^ncenng and inspection 68, 160 00 

Health education 20, 400 00 

Alalarm conM and survey. 17, 030 00 


Total 400,000 00 

Other sources of revenue 

International health board 12, 100 00 

FeJcral Government 31,259 96 

Fees paid the laboratory 300 00 


Publications issued by health depart- 
ment 

Monthly bulletin The Health Bulletm. 

Speeisd bulletins. 

Bienmal report. * 

Constructive Medicine, a monthly bulletin 
issued only to phys cians 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Advisory health council 

Minnie J Neilson, supenntendent pubhc 
instruction, ex oflScio, Bismarck 
J Grassick, M B, president North Bakota 
Tuberculosis A^ociation, ex officio, Grand 
Forks 

Arne Oftedal, M B , Fargo 

Fanme Bunn Quain, M B , Bismarck, 

R S Towne, BBS, Bismarck 

Executive health officer 

*A- A Whittemore H B , State health officer, 
Bismarck 

Child hygiene and public health nursing 

♦Alaysii M Williams, AI D , director, Bis- 
marck 

Bureau of venereal diseases 

*y. R Smyth, acting assistant surgeon, V S 
P. H S , director, Bismarck 

Appropraitions for biennial penod ending June 30, 


1925 

Salanes— 

State health officer, per year $3, 600 

Clerical assistants, per year 6, 200 

Alaintenanee 4, 575 

Maternity and child hygiene, per year. - 1, 500 
Appropnahon for venereal disease work, 
per yeai 4, 200 


omo 

Pubhc health council 

John E Alonger, M D , chairman, Gdlombus 
James E. Bauman, secretary 
G B Lmrunis, M B. 

C O Profost*M, B. 

F. C Groxton. 

R M Calfee 
Executive health officer; 

♦John E Monger M. B., director of health, 
Columbus 

Assistant directs of health. 

♦James B. Bauman, 
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Division of administration 
*Jaines E Bauman, chief 
*C A Ornson, chief clerk 
Bureau of publicity— 

*Paul Mason, director. 

Bureau of local health organization— 

•E R Shaffer, M B , chief 
Division of communicable diseases 
*C P Robbins, M D , chief 
*T W ]Mahoney, M B , chief epidemiologist 
Bureau of venereal diseases— 

*C F Robbins, M D , chief 
Bureau of trachoma dimes— 

*R B Tate, M D , chief 
Division of sanitary engineering 
*P H Waring, chief 
Bureau of plumbing inspection— 

*A A ilanehester, chief 
Dmbion of laboratories 
*Pied Berry, 

Division of Vital btatistics 
*Irvm C Plummer, chief 
Divisiou of b> giene 

♦J A Frank, :S1 D , chief 
Bureau of tuberculosis— 

A Frank, M D, chief 
Bureau of hospitals— 

*James A Weis, chief 
Division of child hygiene 

*H E Klcinicnmidt, M D , chief 
Bureau of puohc health ediicatioa— 


Division of public health nu’^sing 
*Zoe McCalcb, R X , chief 
Division of mdustnal hjgiene 
♦Daniel J Kindel M D , chief 
E R Haj hurst, M D , consultant 
Appropnations foi O’emiium ending June 30, 1927 


Personal service $371,4«f> 

Maintenance 271,002 

State aid for health districts ,700,000 

Total 1,142,482 


Publications issued by health department 

Public Health Journal (quarterly), Ohio Health 
Xews (semimontbly) 

OSJ.AHOMA 

Executive health officer 

*Carl Puckett, M D , St ite health commissioner, 
Oklahoma. 

Assistant State health eommiss’onei 
*J P Folan, Oklahoma 
Bureau of vital statistics 

♦W B Dennis, registrar, Oklahoma 
Bureau of laboratories 

C Ricks, M D , director of laboratory 
Bureau of maternity and infancy 

♦Lucille Spire Blachly, M B.* director 
Bureau of venereal disease control 
*J C Mohr, H B , director 
Bureau of rural sanitation 

♦D T Bowden, M B , director. 

Bureau of sanitary engineering* 

♦H J. Barcey, director 
Bureau of public health edacatidU:“^ - 
♦G Harrison, director 


Appropriations for fiscal year ending June ZQy 1926: 


State health commissioner. $3, 609 90 

Assistant State health commissioner 2, 409 00 

Secretary and stenographer 1,S(X) 00 

Bookkeeper 2,000 OO 

Stenographer 1,800 00 

Stenographer 1, 500 00 

Stenographer 1,200 00 

Bireaor of publicity 2,4jQ0 00 

Stenographer 1,500 00 

State chemist 3,000 00 

Assistant State chcmist 2,400 00 

Bacteriologist 3,000 00 

Assistant bacteriologist 2,400 00 

Record clerk. 1,800 00 

Extra help fmmufacture of typhoid 

vateme;, janitor 2,500 00 

Sanitars engineer 3,000 00 

Four inspectors at 800 each...... 7,200 CK> 

State registrar of xntal statistics 2, 400 00 

Assistant State registrar of vital 

statistics - 1,800 00 

Three statistic il clerks at $1,500 

each 4,500 00 

Birector of maternity and infancy 

bureau 3,000 00 

Stenographer 1,500 00 

Head nurse (public health) 2, 400 00 

Four public health nurses at $1,800 

each 7,209 00 

Wages— extra help 1,200 09 

Contingent and aid to counties 8, 379 43 

Contractual services (all bureaus) 

Alotor vehides (repairs) 250 00 

Traveling 12,000 00 

Transportation 300 00 

i Communication...... 1,509 00 

Printing 2,500 00 

Other expenses - 250 00 

Borage supplies 100 00 

Medical supphes (all depart- 
ments) - 5,000 00 

Office supplies 1, 200 CX) 

Laundry and deanmg 100 00 

Befngcrator supplies 100 00 

Motor vehicle supplies 225 00 

Weaimg apparel... 100 00 

Office equipment 1, 200 00 

Medical laboratory equipment. 500,00 

Books and periodicals lOO 00 

Epidemiological fund (general dis- 
ease prevention and control under 
direction of commissioaer of 

health) 5,000 00 

Control of v'cnereal disease.. 7,000 00 

Contingent fund— rural sanitation. 21, 575 00 


Total 129,879 48 

OREGON 

Board pf health 


W* T Phy, M D , president, Hot Lake 
W B Morse, M. B , vice president, Salem 
Fredenck D Strieker, M B , secretary and 
State health officer, Portland 
C M Barbee, M D , Portland 
J H Rosenberg, M D , Prineville 
C J Smith, M B*, Portland ^ 

E B Pickel, M. B., Medford 
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Executive liealth olfleer 

♦Freiemfc B. Stncker, M B » Secretary and 
State health officer, Portland 
Segistrar of vital stat”?tics 

♦Frederick B Stncker, M B , Portland 
Division of child hvgienp and piibhc health nursing 
♦Mrs Glendora Blakely, B N , Poitltod" 
Director laboratory 

♦William Levin, D P H , Portland 
Appropriations lor fiscal year ending December 31, 
1926, $42,600 

PnblieatioKS issiKd by health department 
Aimnal report 
Biennial report. 

Pamphlets and posters 
Weekly letter 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of health* 

Advisory board— 

Edgar M Green, M Easton 
A A, Cairns, M. B , Cixy Hall, Philadel- 
phia, 

Samuel B Saythmn, M D , Httsbnrgb 
Howard C. Front*, M B,, Huntington 
Loms Taylor, M B , Wilkes-Barre 
Charles F Mcbus,C B , PhiladeljAaa 
Executive health officer— 

♦Gharlea H* Miner, M. D, secretary of 
health, Harrisburg 

•William G Turnbull, M B , deputy secre- 
tary of health, Harrisburg 
Bureau of communicable diseases— 

*J Moore Campbell, M B , Harrisburg 
Bividon of epidemiology— 

*S Moore Campbell, AI B, Harris- 
burg 

Brnsion of tubereiilosfe elimcs— 

•Edgar T Shields, MB, Habrisburg, 
Bi vision of gemtourinary clinics— 

♦Edgar S Everhart, M B , Lemoyne, 
Division of restaurant hygiene — 

•Howard M Haines, acting chief, 
Harnsburg 

Bareati of vixal statistics— 

•EttsseU B Tewksbury, M B (acting), 
Hamahurg 

Bureau of engineenng— 

♦W L Stevenson, chief engineer, Hams- 
burg 

Division of sanitarv engmeeriug— 

*H E Moses, Hwrishui^ 

Division of bousing— 

*H F. Bron^, Harrisburg, 

Division of milk contrd— 

•Halpb E Irwin, Camp Hill. 

Bureau of tubereulobis sanatma— 

Mont Alto Sanatonam— 

♦Boyal H McCutcheon, M. B,, Mont 
Alto. 

Cre^B Sanat<srium— 

•Thomaa H A Stites, M. D, €hetoi. 
Hamburg Sanatonum— 

♦Henry A Gorman, M B,, Hamburg. 
Buri^u of child hscaath— ' * 

*J Bruce HdCmuryi M!.’ D,, dlile#, Btap- 
pensburg. 


Department of health— Continued 
Bureau of child health— Continued 
Preschool division— 

♦Mary Riggs Noble, M D, Harris- 
burg 

School division— 

*J Bruce McCreary, M D, Ship- 
pensburg 
Dental division— 

*C J HoEister, B B S., Harnsbuig. 
Bureau of finance — 

♦Chnton T Williams, Harrisburg 
Bureau of accounts— 

♦Clinton T Williams, Harnsburg 
Bureau of purchases— 

♦Charles II Clappier, jr , Harrisburg 
Bureau of supplies— 

♦Roy Miller, Harnsburg. 

Bureau of lahoratones— 

♦John L Laird, M D , Philadelphia 
Bureau of nursing— 

♦Alice M O’Halloran, R N , Harrisburg.* 
Bureau of drug control— 

♦James M. Li^tuer, Lancaster 
Appropriations for bmnnral penod ending Jude i* 

I 1927; 

. General health purposes $4,520,000 

Construction of crippled children's 

hospital - 250,000 

Sanitary water board 100, 000 


Total 4,870,000 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Director of health 

Jacobo Fajardo, M D , Manila 
Assistant director of health 


Council of hygiene, advisory board to the director 
of health 

Fernando Calderon, M D , president, Manila 
Regino G Padua, M D , secretary, Manila, 
Jose FabeHa, M D , Manila 
Gervasio Ocampo, M D , Manila 
Jos6 Albert, M J> , Manila 
Benito Valdes, hi D , Manila 
Eulogio P ReviBa, LL B , Mamla 
Tomas Earnshaw, Manila 
Executive officer 

•JosS P Bantug, M D , Mamla 
Assistant to the director 

♦Regino G Padua, M D , Manila 
Office of records and finance 

♦Mamerto Tiaaco, chief, Manila 
Office of property* 

♦Bomfacio Mcncias, M D , acting chief, 
nila 

Office of vital statistics* 

•Jose Guidote, M D , chief, Manila 
Office of general inspection 

♦Bafad Villafranca, M, D , chief, Manila. 
Public health ntnrsing 

•Bosaiio Pastor, M D, chief, Manila 
! Office of sentoy engineering 
r *Mamd *ilosa, a E., (ffiief, Manila. 

I' Bivi^ of co&xmnicaMe diseases: ’ * - •* 

•lieomao Lopes Kisal^ M D.* chief, Manfia. 
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Pivision of metropolitan sanitation* 

♦Engemo Hernando, M D , cbief, Manila 
Bi-vision of hospits^, dispensaries, and labora- 
tories 

•Eusebio D Aguilar, M D , chief, Manila 
Cuiion Leper Colony 

•Sulpicio Chiyuto» M D , thief, Cuiion 
Brvjsion of provinaal sanitation 

•Gabriel Intergan, M D , chief, Manila 
Appropriaxions for 6scal -year ending Bee 3i, 1923 


Salaries and wages $44 1, 119 

Miscellaneous e\penses 829, 000 

Furniture and equipment — 12, ^00 

Treatment of segregated lepers 125, 000 

Aid to specially organized Provinces- 210, 3G0 

School of nuismg m Bagtiio 3, 600 

Medicines, medical and surgical sup- 
plies, to be distributed among the 
the dispensaries of the public 

schools 2, 500 

Malaria control and model rural 
samtatioru- — 5^ 


Total 1,639,619 


Publications issued by the Philippine health serv- 
ice 

Daily Service News. 

Monthly bulletin 
Annual report 
Occasional pamphlets. 

PORTO RICO 
Insular board of health 

Gustavo Mufioz Diaz, M D , president, San 
Juan. 

Jos6 y De Giiam&n Soto, M D., secretary, 
San Juan 

Angd M Pasquera, pharmacist, San Joan 
W A Ghnes, M D , San Juan 
A Martmes Alvarez, M D , San Juan 
Jos^ Lopez Ocosta, San Juan 
G A Eamitez de Arellano, San Juan. 

M Boses Artau, M* » San Juan 
Executive health officer; 

*Fedxo ISf, Othz H. D eommissicmer of health, 
Sam Juan 

•A Fernos Isem, M D , assistant commis- 
sioner of health, San Juan 
Division of property and accounts 

•Abelm-do Santiago, chief, San Juan 
DiViSion of sanitary engineering 

•Octavio Marcano, sanitary engineer, San Juan 
Bacteriological laboratory 

•Pablo Morales Otero, M. X>^ director, San 
Juan 

CJhemical laboratory 

*E del Valle Slrraga, chemist, director, San 
Juan 

Diviision of transmissible diseases 

*]SX O de la Eosa, M D , chief, San Juan. 
Bureau of statistics. 

♦Manuel A Perez, chief, San Juan 
Appropnaticms for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927 
Office of the commissioner of 

health $279,938 00 

Leper hospiiai , 36s 790 75 

Quarantine hospital 12,684 09 


Antituhercalnsis sanatorium of Porto 

Hico $146,824 00 

BLnd asylum 41,060 00 

Institute for bhnd children 25, 080 00 

iD'^nne asylum 116,435 00 

Education and mamtenance of 

imo’' deal and damo children 1 , 200 00 

Care of tiibei^eulosis patients in the 
sanatenum at Pence under the 
contrcl of the department of 

health 15,000 00 

Control and prc\inticn of tuber- 
culosis 75,000 00 

Control and prcrention of veneral 

diseases - 1S,0(K) 00 

Prevention rf infantile mortality— 50,000 GO 

Extermination cf mosquitoes and 
control and suppression of 

malaria 50,000 00 

Suppression of anemiaw 159,000 GO 

Exterminaticnafrats 20,000 OO 

Control and suppression of in- 
fantile tetanus and ophthalmia 

neonatorum 2,000 00 

Emergency fund for the control 
and suppression of epidemics - 10, OOO (KJ 

Girls' chanty school 86,776 00 

Boy s’ chanty school 114, 187 OQ 

Sam tatioD fund, trust fund 153, OSS. 22 

Total 1,398,032 97 


RHODE ISLAND 
Board of health. 

William F. Williams, M D , president, Bristol 
Joseph AL Bennett, M. D., vice president, 
Providence 

Thomas J McLaughlin, H D , Woonsochet. 
Alexander B Briggs, M D , Ashaway 
Berton W Storrs, M D , Portsmouth. 

M S Budlong, Af D„ Providence 
Erceutivc health officer 

•B U. Richards, M D., secretary State board 
of health and State registrar, statehouse. 
Providence 
Pathologist 

Lester A. Bound, Ph. D , Providenes. 

Chemist 

Stephen De M Gage, Providence 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending Nov 30, 1926: 


Executive department — — $30,000 

Chemical laboi story 18, OOO 

Pathological laboratory. 20, OOO 

Child wcHare 10,000 

Venereal diseases 10, 000 


Total 88,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

E\ectiti\e committee, board of health 

Robert Wilson, jr , M D , clwiirman, Charles- 
ton 

L D Boone, M D , Langley 
Davis Furman, M D , Greenville 
E A Hines, M D , Sececia ^ 

W B. Wallace, M D , Chester. 

Wm Egieston, M D., HartsviUe 
G C Propst, Ph G, Sumter 
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Eiecutive committee, board of he-^Ith— Continued. 
M Lcbter, M D , Columbia 
Jno M Daniel, Atty Gen , Columbia 
A J Beattie, Ccrapt Gen , Columbia 
Executive health oSicer 

*J&mes A Hayne, M 3> , State bealtn olBcer, 
Columbia 

Department of county health units 
•Ben F ■W>inan, M D , Columbia 
Bureau of child hygiene 

♦Miss Ada Taylor Graham, R N , supervisor 
of public health nursing, Columbia 
Laboratory department 

♦H M Smith, M D , in charge, Columbia, 

•J R Cam, chief bacteriologist, Columbia 
Bureau of vital statistics 
*C W MiUer, Columbia 
Bacteriologist and chemist 

F L Parker, jr , !M D , Ph D , Columbia 
South Carolina Samtonum 

♦Ernest Cooper, AI D , supermtendcnt, 
Columbia 
Epidemiologist 

♦A H Hayden, M D , Columbia, 

Sanitary engineer* 

♦A B Legate, C E , Columbia. 

State hotel inspector. 

Paul H Leonard, Columbia 
Appropriations for hseal year ending Dec SI, 1925' 


Administrative olEce $66, 281. 30 

Bureau of dnld hygiene- J,* 16, 492 00 

Buueatt of vitaf statistics--- - 7, 625 00 

Laboratory 11,830 90 

Bureau of rural sanitation 322 94 

Malaria coopcratite work 16, 245 00 

Tuberculosis sans^ora 93,600 00 

Hotel inspection 5,240 00 

Aid for mppled chiidren 10, 000 00 


Total 243,ti89 24 


Publications issued by health department 
Annual report 

Bulletins of various departments. 

SOUTH D.4KOTA 

Board of health 

R D Alway, M X > , president, Aberdeen 
H B Henafaton, M B , vice president, Bone- 
steel 

Albert C Clark, M D , Woonsocket 
E E Clough, 2tl D , Lead 
J F. D Cook, M D , superintendent, Waubay 
Executive health ofSwr 

♦I F. B Cook, 1C B .superintendent and execu- 
tive o&eer, Waubay 
Division of vital statisrics' 

♦J. F D Cook, M, D , Waubay 
Division of preventable diseases 
*1 F D, Cook, M, D , director. 

Division of epidemiology' 

*D R Jones, M D., director 
Division of Child hygiebe. 

♦Ciar i Edna Hayes, M D , director. 

*Misk Edith Olson, R H , miperv^r of public 
health nursing 

Divisihn of steitary engino^ing 
♦A H Wieters, direotOr 
Division of ndupatioh add thiblicftyt ’’ 

M G, Haecker, direct<«:. 


Divtoion of medical licensure 

H R Kenaston, M D , director, 
Division of records and accounts 
♦Esther A Larson, director 
State laboratories at Vermilion 

*J C Ohlmacher, M D , di'-ector 
Appropriations available July 1, 1925 


1925-26 

Salary, superintendent board 

1926-27 

of health 

$3,200 

$3,200 

Biological products..- 

Sheppard-Towner maternity 

2,500 

2,600 

and infancy act 

10,000 

10,000 

Salaries and wages 

19,000 

19,000 

Other compensations 

1,500 

1,500 

Supplies and materials 

2,500 

2,500 

Communication and travel,.. 

4,000 

4,000 

Subsistence, care, and support 

500 

50Q 

Printing, binding, advertising 

3,500 

3,500 

Light and power 

250 

260 

Repairs and replacements 

1,600 

1,500 

Rents - 

1,560 

1,560 

Dues 

50 

50 

Crippled children 

4,000 

4,000 

Total 

54,060 

54,060 


TENNESSEE 


Department of public health 

*E L Bishop, H D , C P. H , commissioner, 
Nashville 

Division of epidmmology 

♦ B A Lane, M D , C P H , director, Nash- 
ville 

Division of local organization 

♦ W. K Sharp, jr., M D , director, Nashville. 
Division of vital statistics 

♦ J B Bond, M D , director, Nashville 
Division of laboratories 

♦ Vt Ilham Bitterer, M D , director, Nashville. 
Division of sanitary engineering 

♦ Howard R Fullerton, C E , director, Nash- 
ville 

Division of health education 

♦ A P Richards, D , director, Nashville 
Division of child hygiene and public health nursing: 

♦ W J Breedmg, M D,, director, Nashville 
♦Miss H G Nisbet R N , State supervising 

nurse, Nashville 

Appropriations for the biennial period ending June 


30, 1927 

Administration — $21,000 00 

Sera, vaccines, and medical supplies 6, 000 00 

Epidemic fund — 5, 000 00 

Trachoma fond 4,000 00 

Vital statistics fund 25, 060 00 

Sanitary engineering fund 30, 200 00 

Laboratory fund 40, 040 00 

Epidemiology and local organiza- 
tion fund (former rural sanitation 

fund) 60, 500 00 

Child hygiene and public health 
nursing fund (former maternity 

and child welfare fund) 42, 435 10 

Health education fund 10,jS00 00 

Venereal disease control fund (unex- 
pended balance) ^ 1-^ 2, ,772 49 

Total 247,607 59 
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Other sources of revenue 

United States Department of Labor, maternity 
and child welfare, ^,000 
International Health Board, $22 500 (variable! 
United States Public Health Service, venereal 
disease control, $552 90 

International He<iith Board, cooperation in 
malaria control, epidemiology and local or- 
ganization, vital statistics United States 
Public Health Service in malaria control 
Individual count-Les and cities in State co- 
operation m malaria control, countv health 
work and child hjgiene and public health 
nursing United States Public Health Ser-^- 
lee, cooperation m comity health work, 
%7,m 

TEXAS 

Board of health 

H O Sappington, M D , president, Austin 
E, W Noble, M D , Temple. 

Phil Bnssell, D 0,FortWoith 
A, H, Braden, M D , Houston. 

E L, Lawrence, M D , Bhorndale 
Joe E Frobese, M D , San Antonio 
Balph Bailey, M. D , Gatesville 
Executive health ofBcer 

*H O Sappmgton, M. D , State health officar, 
Austin 

Division of child hygiene 

H N Barnett, M D , director 
Division of communicable diseases 

Livingston® Anderson, M D , epidemiologist 
Division of vital statistics 

C, E Durham, M D , director. 

Food and drug division 
E H Goiaz, director 
Sanitary engineering division' 

V M Eiders, C E , chief sanitary engineer 
Appr^snataons for fisc^ >ear endmg Aug 3i, 1927* 


General fund $139,640 52 

Speciaifund - 3A 450 52 

Total 176,091 <H 


UTAH 

Board of hcp^^h' 

Freo StaaHer, M D, president. Salt Lake 
City 

T B Beatty, M D , secretary, Sait Lake 
Ciiy 

Joseph B Morrell, M D , Ogden 
Mrs Vaiena B Young, Salt Lake City 
Carl Hopkins, Ogden 
S S Burnham, DBS, Salt Lake City. 

Chas J Ulineh, C E , Salt Lake City. 
Executive health officer 

♦T B Beatty, H D, State health commis- 
sioner, Salt Lake City 
Bureau of vital statistics 

B Beatty, M D , State registrar 
♦Anna M Bowen, deputy registrar 
Bureau of child hygiene 

*H y Bichards, M D,, director. 
Epidemiologist. 


Sanitary engineer' 
♦Leonard H Male 


Bacteriological laboratory 

*E H Bramhall, bacteriologist. 

Appropriations for biennial period ending Mar. 
31, 1927 

Salaries $33,960 

Office expense 8, 000 

Tra\cl 3,500 

Equipment. - 1,{KJ0 

Child hygiene 13, 000 

Total 59,460 

Pubheations issued by health department' 

Qu^aterly bulletin 
Bienmal report 
Fiscal year ends March 31 

VERMONT 

Board of health 

Edward J Bogers, M D .chairman, Pittsford, 
William G. Bicker, M D , St Johnsbary. 

John P Gifford, M D , Bandolph 
Executive health officer 

♦Charles F Bahon, K B., secretary State board 
of health, Burlington. 

Laboratory of hygiene 

♦Charles F Whitney, M D , director, Bur- 
lington 

Samtary engmeenng. 

J W Votey, C E , Burlington. 

Sanitary inspecting 

♦Fred S Kent, M D , Burlington. 

Division of communicable diseases. 

♦Fred S Kent, M D,, Btulington, 

Division of tuberculosis 

♦H. W Slocum, Burlington, 

Division of poliomyelitis 

*W. L Aycoek, M D., research, Burlington, 
♦Bertha E Weisbrod, R N , Burlragton 
Division of maternal and infant hj^enc' 

♦Harriet M Gardner, B N , field nurse, St. 
Joha«bury 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1924 
Total budget, $40,000 
Other sources of revenue 

Private donations for study and treatment of 
mfantile paralysis 

Sheppard-Towner funds fifom Federal Govern- 
ment 

Puhhcatious issued by health department. 

Biennial leport. 

VIBGINIA 

Board of health: 

W T. Graham, M D , acting president, Bicb- 
mond. 

Mrs. W M Smith, Berryville 
Frank Darling, Hampton 
J A McGuire, M Norton. 

Guy B Hamson, D D S , Biehmond. 
George B Lawson, M D , Roanoke 
L T Boyster, M D , Charlottesville 
Executive health officer 

*E 2 umii G Williams, IS. B , State health com- 
missioner, Bichmond. 

Asastant health oomimissi<mer and director of rural 
health work 

♦Roy K Fisnnagan, M. D , Richmond 
I Registrar of vital statistics. 

1 ♦W A Plecker, M D , Richmond 
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Bacteriologist 

*A H Straus, Riclimond. 

Sanitary' engineer 

Richard Kesser, C E , Richmond. 

Director cooperative sanitation 

*L L ^111*003, Jr , Surgeon, U S P H S 
Bureau of child welfare 

*Mary E. Brydon, :M D , Richmond 
Director public health nursing 

* Nannie J Minor, R N , Richmond 
Director mouth hygiene 

Talley Ballou, D D S , Richmond 
Director tuberculosis education 

*Agnes D Randolpa, R N , Richmond 
Epidemiologist 

*H G Grant, M D , Richmond 
Director social hygiene education 

*Mrs F B Croxton, R N , Richmond 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 

Administration $22,640 

Sanitary engineering 17, 570 

Publicity 5,600 

Rural health work 40,000 

Malana 5,000 

Inspection of convict camps 3,000 

Laboratory— 19, 90G 

Child welfare and public health auns- 

ing 50,000 

Bureau of social by giene 7, OOO ! 

Control of epidemics 5, OOO 

Vital statistics 22,4^ 

Collection and publication of marnage 

and divorce statistics 3, 078 

Prevention of blindness 2^ 300 

Tuberculosis education — 23, 350 

Total 226, 931 

Publications issued by he^th department 
Alonthly bulletin 
Biennial report 

WASHINGTON 

Board of health 

A E Stuht, AI D , director of health, chair- 
man. 

W W Brand, M D 
James H Egan, M D 
E E Elvms, M D 
Herbert C Lieser, M D 
H W Nightingale, secretary, Seattle, 
Executive health officer. | 

•A, M, Stuht, X D , State director of health, 
Beattie. 

EpidemiolQgist; 

*A. H, Simpson, M D , Seattle 
Chief of laboratory. 

*A V Simpson. M. D , Seattle 
Samtary engineer. 

*H W. Nightingale, C. E., Seattle. 

Registrar 

»H W Nightingale, C E , Seattle. 

Division of child hygiene. 

*A E Stuht, M D , chief 
•Ella S. Erikson, advisory nurses 


appropriation for one year ending Mar 31, 1927 


Operations $40,000 

Division of child hygiene-— 

State 5,000 

Federal - 10, 000 

Tuberculosis hospitals (State aid 
to local sanatoria) 100, 000 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Public health council 

H G Camper, M D , president, Welch 
W M Babb, hi D , Keyser 
J L Pyle, M D , Chester 
0 H Jennings, M D , Williamson 
H A Barbee, M D , Point Pleasant 
Ben] O Robinson, M D , Parkersburg 
W T Henshaw,M D , commissioner of health, 
Charleston 

Executive health officer 

*W T Henshaw.M B , commissioner of health. 
Charleston 

Division of sanitary engineering' 

•Ellis S Tisdale, chief engm^r, OharJeftop.' 
•John B. Herangton, assistapt engiow. 
Charleston ^ 1 ' 

•Banid W^ Evans, assistant engine, Charles- 
ton > 

Division d vital statistics* 

♦Carl F Raver, M, D , M, P H„ director, 
Charleston. 

Division of child welfare and public health nursing* 
•Jean T. Dillon, R. N., director, Charleston. 
•Edna M Hardsaw, R N, field advisory 
nurse, Charleston 

•Helen E, Bond, R N , field advisory nurse, 
Charleston 
Hygienic laboratory 

•Chas F*. Gabel, Ph D , director, Charleston. 
•Lucy F Gabel, chemist. Charleston 
•Catherine V Oflutt, teehmuian. Charleston, 
Division of preventable diseases 

•David Littlejohn, M D , director, Charleston 
Bureau of venereal diseases 

•David Littlejohn, M D, acting director. 
Charleston 

•Ada L Coddmgton, associate director. 
Charleston 

Bureau of nired sanitation 

*J G Townsend, M. D , surgeon, XJ B P, H S. 
director, Charleston 
Division of public health education, 

•Medara M. Mason, director, Charleston. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 


For general use $100,000 

Salary of commissioner 4, 800 

State Sheppard-Towner 6, 000 

Total 109,800 

Other sources of revenue 


Fees for granting certificates to practice med- 
icine. 

Fees from lalKiratoiy work for private indi- 
viduals 
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Expense of cooperative work with the Fc'ic^'al 
GovernmeDt Saeppard-Towner Act relating to 
maternal and infant hygiene, $10,000 
Publications issued by health department 
Quarterly bulletin 
Annual report 

WISCONSIN 

Board of health 

Otho Fiedler, M D , president, Sheboygan 
Joseph Dean, M D , vice president, Madison 
L A Steffen, M D , Ant 'go 
J J Seelman, !M D , Milwaukee 
G mdesheim, M D , Kenosha 
Mina B Glasier, M D , Bloomington 
C A Harper, hi D , health ofSeer, Madison 
*L W Hntcheroft, assistant State health 
ofiicer, Madison 
Executive health oGicer 

*C A Harper, M D , State health officer, 
Madison 

Deputy State health officers 

*G W Hemka, M D , Madison 
♦George E Hoyt, M D , Milwaukee 
♦fl B Sears, ?f D , Oshkosh 
*V A Gudev, M D , Epu Claire 
♦A E deNeveu M D , Ehmelander 
Bureau of \ ital statistics 

*C A Harper, M D , State registrar, Madison 
Bureau of communicable diseases 

•F F Bowman, M, D , epidemiologist, Madi- 
son, 

♦H. M Guilford, M D , director, Madison 
Bureau of sanitary engmeermg 

♦C M Baker, State sanitary engineer, Madi- 
son 

*L F Wamck, assistant sanitary enpneer, 
stream pollution, Madison 
♦0 J Muegge, assistant sanitary engineer* 
Madison 

*E J Tully, chemical engineer, Madison 
Bureau of education 

♦L W Bndgman, acting director; Madison 
Bureau of child w^fare 

♦Cora S Alien, M D , director, Madison 
♦Sylvia G Stuessy, M D , child health physi- 
cian, Madison 

♦Charlotte CaJvert, M D , child health physi- 
cian, Madison. 

♦Mrs Gertrude S Hasbmuefc, organizer of 
infant hygiene classes, Madison 
Bureau of public health nursing- 

♦Cecdia A Evans, B N , director, Madison 
♦Mane XJ. Puls, B N , field advisory nurse, 
Madison. 

Bureau ol nursing education. 

♦Adda Eldredge, E N , director, Madison 
Bureau of plumbmg and domestic sanitary engmeer- 
mg 

♦Frank B King, State domestic sanitary en- 
gineer, Madison, 

Bureau of sjcial hygiene' 

♦H M Guilford, M D , director, Madison. 
♦Ainaefi SfiBmtr, Madison. 


tiaboratory service 

♦W D Stovall, M B , director. State labora- 
tones, Madison 

♦M S Nichols, chemist, State laboratory, 
Aladison 

♦Etta Spence, director branch laboratory, 
Bhinelander 

♦Elizabeth Brown, director cooperative labora- 
tory, Superior 

•A E Broche, M D , director, cooperative 
laboratory, Oshkosh 

♦Marjone Bates, technician 

♦Henry Miller, director cooperative labora- 
tory, Kenosha 

♦Josephine Foote, director cooperate e labora- 
tory, Wausau. 

♦R'llph Aletcalf, diiector cooperative labora- 
tory, Beloit 

•Ckrissa McFetndge, director, cooperative 
laboratory. Green Bay 

Appropriations for fiscal ye ii ending June 30, 1020 


General administration $31, OCK) 

Emergency appropriation for epidemics 7, 500 
Brandi laboratory and State coopera- 
tive laboratunes 9, 000 

Prevention of infantile blindness 1, 000 

Venereal disease control work 36, 370 

Bureau of samtary engineering 14, 000 

Bureau of communicable diseases 13, 300 

Bureau of child welfare and public 

health nursing 23, 000 

Comfort fetation supervision 5,000 

Licensmg of embalmers, hotels and 
restaurants, plumbers, beauty par- 
lors, nurses, and barbers 57, 650 


Total 217,820 

Publications issued by health department 
Quarterly bullctm 
Biennial report 


WYOMING 

Board of health 

C Y Beard, M D , president, Cheyenne 
B. W Hale, M B , vice premdent, Ther- 
mopolis. 

Q M. Andersm, M B , secretary and execu- 
tive officer, Cheyenne 
Earl E Whedon, M D , Shendan. 

Edward S Lauzer, M B , Bock Spnngs 
Executive health officer. 

K Anderson, M B., State health officer, 
Cheyenne 

Appropnations for bienmal penod eadmg Mar 31, 


1927- 

State board of hea^h. $10, 000 

Salary of secretary 8, 000 

Salary board members 500 

Bureau of matermty and infant hygiene 3, 200 


Total : 21,700 

Publications issued by health department. 

Biennial report 
Bimonthly bulletin 
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EXAMINATIONS FOB ENTRANCE INTO THE REGULAR 
CORPS OP THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Bvaminations of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held at the f oUow mg-named places on the 


dates specified 

Washington, D. C— 

Chicago, 111 

New Orleans, La 

Ban Francisco, Cahf. 


Oct 4, 1926. 
Oct 4, 1926. 
Oct 4, 1926. 
Oct 4, 1926. 


Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year's hospital experience or two years^ professional practice. 
The\ must pass satisfactorily, oral, viiitten, and chnical tests befoie a board of 
medical officers and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 

Requests foi information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Suigeon General United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 14, 1926 

BuMMdry of infortfiotioii lecezved by telegraph fTotn mduhtriat, insurance companies 
Jot meh ended August 14^ 1926, and corresponding week of 1925 {From the 
Weelly Health Index, August 18, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, De- 


fartment oj Commene) Weekended Comspondmg 

Aug 14,1926 Vrcefe, 1925 

Policies in force 

Number of death claims — 19, 561 9, 806 

Death claims per 1,000 policies m force, annual rate- 8 5 8. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August 14, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925, {From the Weekly Health Index, August 18, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commence) 




Week ended Aug 
14, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortdity 

City 


Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate^ 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Aug 14, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Aug 14, 

19263 

Total f65 cities) j 

5,888 

10 7 

11 4 

780 

906 

362 


• 1 




4 

7 

43 

Albany * 

18 

7 9 

12 S 

4 

5 

84 


81 



10 

23 



28 



4 




53 

0 

12 0 


6 




186 

12 0 

41 

37 

120 

— 

145 



20 


93 

Colored — 

41 

0 


15! 


243 


I Annual rate per 1,000 population , . , 

s Deaths under 1 year per l,(®0 births Cities left blank are not xn the registration area for births. 
iData for 63 cities 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Aug 13, 1926. 

* In the cities for whk*h deaths are shown by color, the colors population m 1920 constituted the fallow-^ 
ing pweentages of the total popi^datjon At^ta 31, Bjaltiiaoreii6, tomingham 39, Dallas 16, Fort Worth 
14, Houston 26, Indianap^ 11, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New 
Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, KiciiaMmd 32, and Washington, D 0 , 25 
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' from all causes in certain large cities of the Untied States during the week 

ended August 1926^ infant moHahty, annual death rate, and comparison with 
con esponding week of 1925 (From the Weekly Healik Indece^ August 18^ 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Contmued 


City 

Week ended Aug i 
14, 1926 , 

i 

Annual i 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- * 
respond- i 
mg week,! 
1925 

Deaths under 1 

3 car 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

i 

Death | 
rate i 

1 

Week I 
ended > 
Aug 14, ' 
1926 1 

li 

Corre- j 
spondmg ' 
week, 
1925 

■ate, veefc 
ended 
Aug 14, 
1926 

Birmingham 

75 

IS 5 ^ 

11 9 

10 ; 

7 


White. 

34 



6 1 



Colored 

41 

(5) 


4 



Boston 

181 

12 0 

13 0 

36 


loi 

Bridgeport 

29 



7 

4 

119 

BuSalo 

112 

10 7 

12 3 

13 

19 

64 

Cambridge 

21 

9 0 

5 2 

3 

2 

50 

Camden 

33 

13 1 

12.2 

7 

7 

118 

Canton 

22 

10 4 

9 3 

5 

1 

111 

Chicago < 

497 

8 5 

10 4 

61 

87 

54 

Cincinnati 

137 

17 4 

16 7 

19 

39 

118 


173 

9 4 

9 8 

25 

20 

65 

Columbus 

68 

12 4 

13 2 

4 

13 

37 

Dallas 

55 

14 3 

12 9 

11 

7 


White 

37 



S 



Colored - 

18 

(*) 


3 



Dayton 

33 

9 7 

12 4 

G 

3 

0 

Denver 

70 

12 8 

14 5 

6 

10 


Des Moines ______ 

19 

6 8 

8 5 

2 

0 

33 

Detroit 

261 

10 5 

9 4 

38 

40 

61 

Duluth 

21 

9 7 

9 4 

0 

2 

0 

|21 BdSf>_ - - 

23 

11 0 

10 9 

6 

6 


l^ne , T - - , _ _ . _ 

16 



4 

2 

76 

Fall River < 

J21 

8 4 

6 9 

6 

4 

87 

Fimt 

20 

7 6 

10 0 

3 

6 

50 

Fort Woith 

24 

7 0 

7 2 

2 

1 


White. 

18 



2 



Colored 

6 

<®) 


0 



Grand Rapids. 

32 

10 7 

9 5 

3 

3 


TTonston 

50 

_t 


6 

4 


Whifp 

33 



3 



, Coinrfld _ ___ 

17 



‘ 2 


\ 

lTld»?>T1?ipflllS _ . . , - - urr r- 

§3 

^13.2 

12.8 

19 

14 

139 

White 

78 



17 


144 

flolnfed .. , ^ , ^ _ 

15 

<*) 


2 


110 

Jersey City * 

52 

S 5 

11 1 

8 

10 

57 

Kansas City, Kans... 

28 

12.5 

las 

4 

2 

69 

White 

21 



3 


63 

nolnrf»d_. .... ,, 

7 

(*) 

, 

1 


131 

Kansas City, 

99 

^13,8 

14 3 

12 

17 


JifK Angeles, , . , _ . . . . . , . 

190 



17 

19 

47 

Louisville 

63 

10 6 

16 6 

13 

20 

112 

\Vhite . — 

SO 



10 


100 

Colored 

13 



3 


1S8 

TjrtTjtrell . , 

20 


4 

7 

74 

Lynn.. 

8 

4 0 

10 6 

0 

2 

0 

IVfetnphia . 

78 

2 ^ 0 

12 0 

10 

8 


White ^ _ 

41 



6 



Cntofed 

37 



4 



Milwaukee 

80 

^8 1 

8.9 

10 

17 

46 

Mmneapfih.s _ , . . , . , 

75 

9 0 

9 3 

8 

5 

45 

'Nashville ^ . 

49 

18.6 

22 a 

13 

17 


■ppd’'nrd - - - , ,,,, .- 

24 



2 

6 

35 

New Orleans _ 

143 

17 8 

21 5 

19 

29 


White ^ 

84 



9 



Colored- _ _ 

59 



10 



New York 

1,107 

^9 7 

10.2 

137 

169 

55 

Bronx Borough 

139 

8 1 

8 4 

9 

12 

30 

■Bronilrlyn Borough 

367 

8.5 

8 S 

56 

65 

57 

Maobotlan Borough 

461 

12 S 

12. S 

62 

€3 

57 

Qneeris Borough , , 

itx 

7 6 

8.8 

19 

23 

86 

Ri eh monri Borough , 

29 

10.6 

15.1 

1 

8 

IS 

Newark, N J.-- 

82 

9 3 

10 0 

9 

16 

43 

Norfolk 

33 

9 9 

12 0 

5 

8 

93 

White 

14 



3 


89 

Colored 

19 



2 


99 

Oakland 

55 

11 0 

9 2 

3 

3 

36 

Oklahoma Citv 

23 



2 

2 


Otpaha — 

40 

9 7 

11 3 

3 

6 

3t 

Bat^rson,,,— 

30 

10.9 

11.0 

4 

-5 

76 


For footnotes seep lSi6, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August 14^ 1926^ infant moTiuMy^ annual death rate^ and comparison wun 
wnetsponding week of 1925 {Frovn the Weekly Health Index, lo, 

listoiitfd by the Bureau of ihe Census^ Department of Commerce) ContinTiecl 


City 

eek ended Aug 
14, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
i ate, week 
ended 
Aug 14, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

rate per 

1 OOO coi- 
respond- 
ing vreelc, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Aug 14, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

treek, 

1925 

jpjuladelpliia. 

381 

9 9 

11 7 

53 

78 

70 

PittsburgU 

330 

i Id ^ 

13 0 

16 

31 

53 


75 



2 

4 

20 

Proved *;3ice..^r : 

50 

f 9 5 

10 3 

9 

5 

75 

Hiehaioiid i 

55 1 

15 2 

19 0 

10 

16 

126 


32 1 



8 


157 



(4 


2 


70 

Bochester 

63 

10 2 

: 10 9 

9 

13 

72 

St Loiiis - __ _ 

21S 

13 7 

IS 3 

22 

17 


St Paul 

44 

9 3 

9 1 

0 

3 

0 

Salt Laie Citj 

25 

9 S 

11 1 

6 

4 

83 

San -ATitnnto . 

40 

1 10 2 

33 6 

8 

14 


San B^ego 

38 

IS 6 

10 8 

4 

3 

84 

San Fraacasco 

108 

9 9 

11 9 

6 

8 

36 

Schenectady 

9 

5 0 

7 9 

1 

1 

29 

Seattle. _ _ ^ 

59 



3 

3 

28 

Somerville 

22 

11 5 

2 b 

3 

1 

78 

SpohdCie 

26 

12 4 

10 5 

1 

1 

23 

SpnngifieM, Mass 

19 

6 8 

9 9 

2 

3 

29 

Syracuse 

43 

12 2 

10 b 

5 

3 

1 63 

Tacoma* * 

24 

11 8 

7 6 

3 

1 

1 70 

Toledo - 

59 

1 10 5 

83 

4 

7 

39 

Trenton - 

n 

t 12 1 

13 0 

0 

5 

0 

fticn * 

w 

10.1 

11 3 

1 

5 

22 

■Washington, J> C-* 

m 

13 7 

11 2 

13 

16 

74 

White 

77 



7 


58 

Colored—. — 

62 

C) 


6 


109 

Wftterhiiry , .. 

14 


2 

6 

43 

‘Wl{IaIIl^^tori^ Uei 

24 

10 i 

9 4 

3 

7 

70 

WcHreester— - 

49 

13 2 

10 9 

5 

6 

58 

Yonkers — 

15 

7.2 

83 

4 

3 

90 

Yoangstonn * — 

38 

12.0 

ia4 

10 

7 

127 


Tor footnotes see p, 1846. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health dppcrtmeni^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control diseoM withoiU 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditio ns ca^es are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These report'? are prehminary, and the figures are subject to ehangi' w hen later returns a»’e received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended August 21, 1926 


Cases 


Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 13 

Ihfioenza 8 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 116 

Measles 24 

Mumps 5 

Pdlagra.... 36 

Pneumonia 16 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever 8 

Snaallpox 9 

Tetanus 9 

Tuberculosis 83 

Typhoid fever — 160 

Typhus fever., 1 

Whooping cough. ... ..... 70 

AB120KA 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles ..... 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 76 

Typhoid fever ..... 3 

AKEANS^S 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria 1 

Hookworm di*«case 1 

InSueusa 41 

Malaria. 176 

Measles - 3 

Mumps..-. 5 

Paratyphoid fe\er 5 

Pellagra SO 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox - 13 

Trachoma 3 

Tubeccultsis 19 

Tvphoid fever 53 

Whooping cough ...... 30 


, CALIPORKIA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal menmgiris — Sacramento 1 

Chicken pox. , 57 

Dipbtbma 46 

Inflnenza. 4 

Lep*-osi— S^n Berna’dino County 1 

Lethargic eneephalitis—Los Angeles 1 

Measles 86 

Miimp'? 61 

Poliomye’itis 

Alhambra 1 

Los -\ngeles 1 

Los Angeles County 1 

Pasadena.. 1 

Sacramento County 1 

San Luis Obispo — I 

Santa Paula 1 

Scarlet fever ... 47 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 196 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough 24 

COLORADO 

Chickenpax - 4 

Diphthena 9 

Mearies 4 

Scarlet fever.... 6 

Trachoma ..... 1 

Tuberculosis 27 

Tvphoid fever. . 32 

V hooping cough.- 11 

CONNECTTCrT 

Cerebrospinal men mgitis. 1 

Chicken pox .. 5 

Dipnthena — S 

German measles 3 

Infiaeaxa 2 

MaDna 1 

Measles 13 

Mumps..., ... 2 

Paratyphoid fever ... 2 


1497“— 26 3 . (1849) 



August 27» 1D20 


1850 


conj;ecticut— c ontmued 

Cose:? 

iNDU'H Cases 

A 








H 



Tracboma 1 


TuHrculos’S (all fonas) 30 

Wh 0 op 3 i.g cougb 25 

rELVWAPE 

Anthras _ 1 

IOWA 

TjahemiloiST'? 1 


TTpiioitl fcvt^r 1 


GEOBGIA 

Chicken pox 3 

Coiytiactajtis (infectious) 1 

Dengue 1 

Mumps — I 

Pneumonia - - 1 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox — 2 

Tuberculosis 21 

Dysentery 15 

HcNokworai disease 2 

Influenza i 6 

Malaria 101 

Measles 2 

Mumw? _ , 5 

ParatsTsfioid fever .. _ I 

Pellairra 4 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough 15 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Burrton 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles X 

, , -,-r^ -n 5 

Scarlet fe?fir_ 1 

Measles 15 

Mumps 1 



Smallpox,.... 5 

Tuberculosis 13 

Scarlet fever ^ 

TiTJboid fever , , , ^ , , , „ 

Whoopinsfcougb , „ .a , , , . i? 

. IDAHO 

Chicken nox 3 

Diphtheria ^ , , 3 

Measles. , , , *? 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 2Q 

Typhoid fever. — — 43 

Whooping cough... — U 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria- - T- , fr-.n.^rr-iT, - - - 9fl 

Smallpox 1 

InfiUeU’S^l'^ Tr,„ , , ^ n n |2 

TviAoid fever , , s 

Lflprojiy ,, _ _ . .. .. 1 

Whooping cough s 

Malaria 51 

. K-LPtOIS 

Chickesa mux . ^ 

Diphtheria.^ u 

Influenza 45 ^ 

Paratyj^id fever 1 

3?neuinoma_ 20 

Scarlet fover 4 

Smallpox 6 

Irethargic encephalitis 

Cook County _ _ 1 

Livingston County __ 1 

Measles hr 

Mumps j 2 

Tuberculosis 29 

Tyi^md fever. 44 

W'hooping cough 5 

MAINE 

Chicken pot _ . . _ „ ft 

Pneumonia 109 

Measles 28 

Poliomyelitis 

Cook County 1 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia _ ^ 2 

Du Page County ? 

Scarlet fever 27 

Edwards Countv . j 

Hock Island Cnnntv _ _ j 

Tetanus j 

Tuberculosis _ 9 

Sangamon County -j 

Vermilion County. 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whoonmg cough 19 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox ^ ^ 

Tuberculosis (m 

M^BVLANI) 1 

C^ebrosomal menmcitis 1 

Typhoid fever §3 

Chicken pox - . 4 

Whooping coiigh. . 19 ^ 

■ Diphtheria ^ 

^ Week ended Friday. 

# 
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MARYT.ANI)— continued 

Cttses 


Dysentery. 9 

Influenza 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Mea^es.» 9 

Mumps.. 5 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fe\er 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 8 

Pneumoma (lobar; 10 

PoliomyeliUs... 3 

Scarlet fe\er 6 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis *‘4 

Typhoid fever.. 32 

Whooping cough Q8 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chicken pox 26 

Diphtheria 22 

Cernian measles 5 

Influenza 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Mftleria. 1 

Measles - 31 

Mumps 37 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 55 

Pdlagra - 1 

Pneumonia (lob ir) 23 

Pohoinyeht.s - 21 

Scarlet fever 81 

Septic sore throat 4 

Tetanus - 2 

Trachoma - - - 1 

Tuberculosis ^pulmonary) — 96 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 11 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 86 

MlCHlUAif 

Diphtheria - S2 

Measles -ti 

Pneumonia IS 

Scarlet fevei 51 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculoses — S6 

Typhoid fe\cr 25 

■Whooping cough 141 

i!r^"SISOTA 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 3 

Measles 24 

Pohomyelitis I 

Scarlet fever 100 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid feier 7 

Whooping cough 40 

MlgSISSlPH 

Diphtheria... 8 

Pohomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever * 7 

Typhoid fe\er 34 


MISSOURI 

Oases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 24 

Measles 12 

Pneumoma 2 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever 28 

Smallpox 3 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever 53 

Whoopmg cough 26 

MON TAN A 

Diphtheria.. i 

German measles 1 

Measles 7 

Scailet fever. 7 

Tc^boid fever 4 

NEBF eSFA 

Chicken pox. 3 

Dipbthena 3 

Measles.. ... 3 

Mumps 1 

Pneumoma.- i 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox - 6 

Tubeiculosis 11 

Tvphoid fcvei 4 

Whooping cough 16 

XFVr JERSET 

Ct-reoro'^pinal meningitis. 1 

Chicken pox.. 6 

Diphtheria—. 41 

Dysentery 3 

Measles.. 42 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pnei^inonia 24 

Poliomyelitis. — ... 1 

Scarlet fever ... . 26 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough §5 

NEW MEViro 

German measles 1 

Measles 7 

Mumps. 2 

Rabies (m animals) S 

Scar’et fever 1 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever 6 

VI hooping cough 6 

TOPK 

(Exclusive of Nett York City) 

Cerebrospinal memngitife—... 3 

Chicken pox. 43 

Diphtheria 34 

Dysentery. - 2 

Q exman measles- — . 12 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Malaria. — - 1 



Messleb 

Mumps 

Opbthaliaia neonatoriim 

Paratyphoid fever 



Paeumonia * 37 

Policing chtia - 4-1 

Scarlet fever 31 

Sept 1 C sore throat i 

Smaiapox 4 

Tct'snus 2 

Trecboma 1 

Typho d lever 21 

Viiaut's angina 3 

Whoopiag coagb IbO 

XOETH CVPOXUt'i. 

Cerobrespipal meDingit’S 1 

Cliickon pov S 

Diphtheria 36 

Genn.i!i mesisles-., 2 

Malaria. - 21 

Meisles 35 

Pohom^elitis 1 

Scarlet fever 18 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox 11 

Trachoma * 3 

Typhoid fever - S7 

Whoopmg cough, 214 


OX]tAHQMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerehrospnal meningitis 

Je0cfson County, 1 

Lc More County - X 

Washita County 1 

Diphtheria.. 12 

Influenza. 30 

Malaria 91 

Measles ... - - — ... S 

Pellagra 12 

Pneumoma 15 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 122 

Whooping cough... 26 

OREGON 

Cemhrospaaal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 11 

Infiaeaza^,. 7 

Mialana ... 1 

Meades...... 14 

Mumps 7 

Pneumoma,, *4 

Scarlet fever 23 

iSeptic sore throat 3 

Sm^pox 4 

Tubereiflosis i 

Typhoid fever 8 

'Whooping cough 4 


» Deaths. 


rSNNSVLVAm 

A nthrax— Phdadelphia - 

CeiebrcspiUil merungitis 



Titbs villa 

Chiclicn pox - 

Dipbtheua 

German measles 

Imr^t'sc contagiosa 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalnu i nconatoriim — Philadelphia. 

Pneumoma 

Poiiomyehus * 

Johnstown 

Piilladelphia - 

Scattering 

Seadet fever 

Tetanus— Beaver Folfe 

Trachoma— Philadelphia 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Measles..— — - 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cougn..^.. 

TENNESSEE 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery. 

liethargifi encephalitis— Obion County. 

Malana 

Measles - 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra — 

Piieumonia.. 

Poliomyelitis 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville — 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox - 

Tnberculoais. 

Typhoid fever. 

Whoopmg cough 

TEXAS 

Chicken por. 

Dengue 

Diphthena.., 

Dysentery. 

Influema. 

Measles. 

Mumps - 

Pellagra... 

Pneumoma 

Rabies (human) 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox 

Trachoma — 

Tuberculosis., 

Typhoid fever— 

W’hoopmg cough 


Cases 

1 

1 

1 

... 46 
... 92 
... 4 

— 3 
... 138 

— 7 
1 

... 17 

— 1 
... 2 

— 4 

— 83 
... 1 
... 1 
... 106 
... 51 
... 390 

— 5 
6 

— 1 
... 2 
— 2 

15 

— 2 
.- 1 
... SI 
... 8 
1 

— . 6 
.... 1 

.... 1 
1 

.... 14 
-1 

.... ^5 
.... 156 
.... 62 

8 

— 1 
6 

.... 4 

.... 15 
.... $ 
.... 7 

— , « 

.... t 
.... 2 
..., 13 
.... 2 
.... 2 
.... 8 
31 

— - 
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TTTAH 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis— Salt Lake Cit\._ 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

VESMOXT 

Chicken pox__ 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Typhoid fever 

hooping cough 

vtashikgton 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chelan County 

Spokane 

Chicken pox-> 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 


WASBiNGTON—contmued 


Cases j Cases 

2 i Poliomyelitis 1 

4 ' Scarlet fever 21 

__ 1 1 SmaBpox 16 

.. 7 Tuberculosis 8 

— 2 I Typhoid fever 26 

1 Whooping cough 24 


^2 'V4EST VIRGIlslA 

Diphtheria 13 

Influenza.. 4 

2 Measles 18 

3 I Scarlet fe\er IS 

^ I Smallpox 0 

4 { Tuhcrculobjs 27 

5 j Txphoidfexer 16 

, Whooping ccugh 24 

1 \V’iOMl\G 

I Chicken pot 1 

1 1 Dipnthena 2 

1 ' Me’sles 4 

lo { Mumps 1 

14 Scarlet fe\cr 3 

7 Tubcrcu!osi<! J 

13 Vmcent’s angma 1 

6 Vt hoopmg cough 4 


Reports for Week Ended August 14^ 1926 


DISTRICT OF COLPMBIi 

Cases 


Diphthena 4 

Measles 4 

pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fover. * 2 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever,,.. 3 

Whooping cough 19 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles I 

Measles 11 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet lever 37 

Smallpox — 5 


^ORTH D\KOTA~contmiicd 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fe%cr 

Whoopmg cough 

SOUTH CiROUNA 

Chicken pot.,,.. — 

Diphthena 

Hookworm disease. — 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever - 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 
— 5 

... 1 
... 24 


- 6 
. 10 
. 43 
. 58 
. 330 
6 

. 33 
-135 
, 7 
- 10 
. 49 
- 130 
. 43 
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SCMMAHY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The toUtwins samnian o' meet Jy State reports Is published treekly oad covers only those States front 

which reports are rece a i d during tl e ciirreiit week: 


St^ite 

I 

1 €pre- 

i hvo- ' 
I 5r*sii 
t mcain- 
1 gitis 

1 

Diph- 

theria 

i 

Infill- j 
enza 1 

1 

Ml- ' 
iana : 

\ 

Mea- [ 
s.es j 

1 

Pella- 

gra 

PoLo- 

mye- 

htis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 


1 










ruinsytTaiLia 

...1 S 

C95 


5 

IS, 202 

1 

2 

2,38^1 

0 

91 

192$ 

! 








— 

rionJa 

l 2 

55 

9 

i 

12 

327 

S 

0 

31 

269 

55 

June, 192$ 

1 ! 

1 

1 

! 

i 1 

: 1 

i J 

1 





Vlonda 

-- ® ! 

' 1 
; 

1 £0 ^ 

1 : 

1 39 ! 

i 

j 116 1 

1 7^ 

2 

25 

187 ^ 


Julyi 192$ 

i ! 

1 

\ 

i 

j 







.Arkaasas 

! 2 

\ 7' 

45^ 

330 ! 

61 1 

66 

O' 

22 

7 ^ 

II 

rWlftfiidn _ . 

, 1 

42 

% 

1 2 : 

79 1 


0- 

37 

6 


Xewlcfsey 

5 1 

[ 221 

10 

1 1 i 

392 : 


5 

249 

2 

m 

KftW Yftrk 

:: 17 

919 

69 

C 21 ' 

3,984 i 


56 

849 

87 

im 

ICoTth Dakota. „ f _ 

22 

i .. , ■ 


0 

105 

17 

8 

Tenaessee 



14 

2S 

1 346 1 

261 1 

143 

1 

53 

29 

590 



14 




65 ; 


5^ 

7 

0 

3 

j 


v 

i 







RECIFEOCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Nolificattom reffardmg commumcahle dthcases sent during the mmth 6 / Jvlyf 
ia ether Staie health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Eeferned by— 

Chicken ^ 
pox 

Diph- ' 
iberia i 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuhercu- 

loeis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Cahforma^ - - j 




J 

6 


Connecticut j 

niiaois 

1 



2 

1 

3 

3 

Miimesol^ 1 

1 

j 



78 

1 

MewYerk_.. _ j 

[ 


2 

4 

1 

1 


i 3 j 






GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 


DipMTieria . — ^For the week ended August 7, 1926, 38 States reported 
721 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended August 8, 1925, the 
same States reported 870 cases of this disease. Ninety-six cities, situ- 
ated in all parts of the country, and having an aggregate population 
of about 30,000,000, reported 455 cases of diphtheria for the week 
ended August 7, 1928 Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 474 cases* The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
540 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine yeais, excluding epidemics. 

Measles, — Thirty-six States reported 1,614 eases of measles for 
the week ended August 7, 1926, and 586 cases of this disease for the 
week ended August 8, 1925. Ninety-six cities reported 380 cases of 
measles for the week this year, and 285 cases last year* 
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Poliomyelitu — The health officers of 38 States reported 65 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended August 7, 1926. The same States 
reported 296 cases for the week ended August 8, 1925. 

Scarlet fever — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thii‘ty-eight States — this year, 796 cases; last year, 773 cases; 96 
cities — this year, 353 cases; last year, 291 cases, estimated expectancy, 
248 cases 

Smallpox — For the week ended August 7, 1926, 38 States reported 
288 cases of smallpox Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 211 cases. Nmety-six cities reported smallpox for the week 
as follows: 1926, 43 cases; 1925, 50 cases, estmiated expectancy, 43 
cases. One death from smallpox was reported by these cities for the 
week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif 

Typhoid fever — One thousand and seventy-five cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended August 7, 1926, by 37 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925 the same Stales reported 1,329 
cases of this disease Ninety-six cities reported 161 cases of typhoid 
fever foi the week this year and 225 cases for the coriespondmg week 
last year The estimated expectancy for these cities was 208 eases. 
Influenza and pveumorda — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 91 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,300,000, as follows: 1926, 320 deaths; 1925, 302 deaths, 

Cdif reporis for week elided AuguU 7, 1928 

The expectancy” given for diptathend» poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 

fever is the result o^n atten pt to .iscertain from p’c\ lous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration maj be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine jears It is m most instances the median 
number of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding vears When the reports include 
several epidemics or vv hen for other reasons the median is onsatisfactors , the epidemic periods are emluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean humber of eases reported for the week during nonepidemic years 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is mdaded. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- ! 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

[ 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
City 

Population 
Xal> 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 1 
re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mamps, 

cases 

re- 

potted 

NSIW ENGLAND 

Maine 






1 




Portland 

75,333 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kew Hampshire 









Concord-,. — 

22, f.46 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Manchester 

B3,097 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

1 

Vermont. 

Barre 

10,008 

779, C20 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

9 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

10 i 

32 

8 

1 

0 


23 

iO 

Fall Eiver 

128,993 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


2 : 

0 

Spnngfield 

142,065 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

/ 8 

Worcester 

190,757 

I i 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

X ; 
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Ciiyj reports for week ended August 7f 1926 — Continued 


Biphtbena 


Bivisios, State, &i 2 d i JisW 1, Cases _ eises 

Ct. • 1125, ' esti- C sfs Cases 

‘ ctUiEctea _ *.^,1 i mated ic- n> se noitoJ 

I expect- polled poited ported, ^ 

1 acey 


NEW ENGl IXP— con 1 


Ebode Island 


Pav. tiicJcet. i 

G9, 760 

Providence ■ 

C67,9iS 

Connectient i 


Bndgcoort 

d) 

Hartford 

loO, 197 

New Haven ‘ 

I7a. 927 

S1IDX.LE ATLANTIC j 


New Yorlc 


Tluffnlft _ 

538, OIG 

New York..* 

5,873,350 

RoU*ester 

316. 786 

Sytaesuse 

182. G03 

New Jersey 


Camden 

128,642 

Newark 

452, 513 

Ti«nton 

132,020 

Pennsylvania 


Pliiladelphia- 

1,979,364 

Pittsburgh 

631,663 

Beading,,,,.-*. 

112,707 i 

EAST KOBTS CENTRAL 


Ohio 


Cincinnati, — 

409,333 

Cleveland 

336^485 

Calumbus- 

279,836 

Toiede 

287. 3S0 

Indiana 


Port IVayne 

97,846 

Tnclmnapobs ! 

358,819 

South Bend 

8(V091 

Terre Haute i 

71,071 

JUmois 


Chicago — 

995, 230 

Peoria 

31,564 

Springfield 

63,023 

Midiigan 


I>etn»t 

1,245.824 

* Plint 

130,316 

Grand Bspids 

im, 60S ■ 

Wisconsin 


Kenosha— - 

50,801 

Madison 


Milwaukee 

509, IJ2 

Baeme 

67,707 

Supenor- 

39, 671 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 


Bulutb— 

110, 602 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

Paul-, 

246 001 

Iowa, 


Swm City 

76,411 

Waterloo 

^771 

Missouri, 


Kansas City 

367,481 

St Joseph, . 

78,342 

St IjOuis 

821,543 

North Dakota 


F&rgo.,, 

26.403 

Grand Porks 

14,811 

South Dakota. 


4 HArdcMitTi 


Sioux Palls 

^127 

Nebraska 


Dinriftln _ , 

601941 

Omaha 

&,768 

Kansas , 


Toj^ka 

$S,4U 

Wicluta-- 


1 No estimate made 



oo 



1857 August 27, 1926 

CiUj reports for week ended Augnsi 7, 1926 — Continued 


DiVi-i'CT:, State, and 
cvty 


SOUTH AIL-vNTIC 
Dchv*-’ e 

V, urjiugton 

Mary uind 

BaHiinore 

Cumb»''rlmd_ 

Br^danck 

ii>TE?isi;net m Ooluiabia 

Waslnngton 

Virgicu 

Lynchbu»‘g 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke.- 

West Virginn 

Charleston 

Huntington.- 

Wheeling 

North Carolina 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Whnston^alem 

South Carolina 

Charleston- 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia- 

Atlanta 

Bruiiswiok- 

Savannah-- 

Flonda 

Miami 

St PetiMsburg 

Tampa- 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

K'^tockr 

Covington 

Louisville 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Birmmghain — 

Motnle— — 

Mout^mery 

WEST SOUTH CESIEAL 

Arkansas 

Port Smith 

Little Rock 

Liomsiana 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 

Texas 

Balias 

Galveston 

Houston.-.- 

San Aatomo 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Billings 

Great Falls-— 

Helena-. - — 

Missoula--— 

Idaho 

Boise— 4 


1 

1 

Diputheiia j 

Influenza , 

1 

VI amp®, 

CJ 36 S 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

PopiiktiO" ) 

3 III- ], 1 

1 *^ 25 , 

estimitod | 

i 

dlidi." j 
Lll ] ox, 
ca^eit. j 
re- ‘ 
ported ' 

1 

1 

1 

Coaes, ; 

j 

matfd 1 
expect- ; 
ancy | 

Crscs 
rii- 1 
po’-t'^d . 

1 

i 

1 ! 

C ISOS ; Beat s ' 
!■'' } re- 

pjit“d 1 poric i j 

i 

C/ises } 
poritfd 1 

122 .r 4 <i 

i 

1 

i 

ol 

1 

{ 

3 

i 

J 

oj 

1 

1 

Oi 

! 

0 

2 

206 

9 

11 

3 

0 

o! 

4 

4 

11 

33, 741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

Q 

497 , 90 o 

4 

4 

6 

0 

0 '* 

1 

0 

8 

30 ,b 95 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 ’ 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 ) 


0 


t 





1 H 0,403 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

14 

i 

5 

58,203 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49,019 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

63,435 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 , 20 S 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 | 

0 

0 

30.371 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

37,061 

0 

0 

G 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69,031 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

73. 125 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

1 

0 

41,225 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

16,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

93,134 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

69,754 

0 


6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

26,847 


0 



0 



0 

94,743 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

58,809 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

305,936 

5 , 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

174,533 

4 

2 

1 

0 

’ 0 

2 

0 

4 

136,220 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

205,670 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

65,955 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

f 

46,481 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

31 643 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

Q 


74 *, 216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

414,493 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 

57,857 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 ) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

194,450 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Q 

6 

0 

2 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

184,954 


1 







198,069 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29,883 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,<^7 


1 







I I®; 668 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 ® 

Q 

“ 

0 

23,042 

0 

1 

1 

0 

^ 0 

0 

* 0 

0 


t No estimate made 
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1858 


City reports for ueel> ended August 7, 1926 — Continued 



1 

i 

1 

Chak- 
cn pov 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphthena 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

hlumps, 

cases 

i*e- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Bmsion, State, c^nd l 
city 1 

Popoiat’on 
luP 1, i 
3*^25, ; 

^ estimated 

Cases, 

! esti- 
mated 
: c' pect- 
j ancy 

Cases 
re- i 
ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths! 

re- 

ported 

1 : 

MOCVT^Uf—contmued i 


1 

[ 







Colorado ! 

1 


1 







DfctkVer 

280,911 1 

1 

9 

10 


1 

13 

0 

6 

Pueblo i 

4?, 787 j 

! 0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Meueo 










Albuquerque i 

21,000 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! ^ 

Arizona 1 










Phoemx 1 

38,669 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah 1 










Salt Lake City ' 

^ 130, S4S, 

2 

2 

! 2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Nevada* i 










Beno 

12,665 j 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC ’ 

1 ' 

t 








Washington 

t 

1 









' 0) 

1 4 

4 

0 

0 


9 

4 



lOSJ^T 

4 

1 

5 

' 0 


8 

0 


Tacoma 

104,455 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Oregon 

( 









Portland- 

282,383 

1 0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

California 

s 

1 








l43S Angeles 

, 0) 

S 

25 

23 

3 

1 

4 

4 

10 

Sacramento 

72,260 

1 

2 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

2 i 

1 

San Francisco 

i 557,530 1 4: 

12 

6 

8 

2 

24 

3 

4 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox j 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and City 

Cases,! 
esti- 1 Cases 
mated) re- 
exixjct- ported 
ancy ( 

t 

Cases,’ 
esti- ' Cases 
mated) re- 
expeet- ported 
ancy j 

Deaths 1 
re- 
ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

death? 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

1 csti- ' 
, mated 
icxpcct- 
ancy j 

j 

Cases 

1 rc- j 
^ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

lUg 

cough, 
eases 
re- " 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW KNCIAXn 

Maine 

Portland 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

i 0 

0 

2, 

1 

0 

0 

7 

22 

New Hampshire 
Concord 

1 

1 

0 

0 

) ; 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

: 0 

3 

U 

Manchester— 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

Q 

16 

Vermont 

Barre 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Massachusetts 
Boston 

1 

[ 13 

{ 26 

0 

0 

0 

16 ! 

3 

3 

1 0 

40 

ISO 

Fall River- 

1 

. 3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 0 

5 

35 

Spnngfleld 

Worcester 

! 1 1 1 

1 2 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

3 

1 

34 

30 

Rhode Mand 1 

Pawtucket— i 

0 

( 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

12 

Providence i 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

I 0 

7 

40 

Connecticut. i 











Bridgeport 

2 

J 5 i 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 

Hartford— 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

I 1 

1 3 

39 

New Haven... 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

26 

HmPlF: ATLANTIC 

New York, 






i 






Buffalo., 

5 ‘ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 5 

2 

! 0 

0 

30 

112 

New York. 

30 j 

38 

0 

2 

0 

*80 

34 

31 

2 

83 

bl21 

Rochester 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

i 0 

0 

3 

63 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 0 

0 ! 

13 

26 

Camden.—. __ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

28 

Newark 

4 

10 

0 

1 

1 0 

1 9 

2 

0 

0 

27 

91 

Trent<m 

0 

0 

fl 

: Q 

0 

f 2 

1 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

19 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. . 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

I 

i 38 

n 

6 

1 

58 

I90 

Pittsbungh 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 7 

, 3 

0 

0 

66 

148 

Reading 

0 

0 

ol 

0! 

0 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

13 

23 

1 No estimate made. 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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Cliy reports for week ended August 7, 192 €^ — Continued 



Scarlet fever | 

Smallpox j 

! 

Typhoid fever 








1 

T. , i 



1 

IVhoop- 













DiVj«;’otj, State, 

Cases/ 

’ Cases,! 

i 

l< 

.ulosis,' 

Se'ths' 

C'’«'8S, 

1 

i 

ill'll 

eou2;h, ^ 

Deaths, 

aU 

and city 

esti- 

Cases , 

CStl- ' 

Cas^s 

Deaths ' 

esh- 


Deaths 

Case* 

[nateu 

re- niacedi 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported^J 

Hated 

re- t 

re- 

1€- 

causes 


expect- 

ported expect-'ported; ported , 

> pcet- 

sorted, ported i 

ported 



ancy 

1 

1 

ancy i 

i 

1 

1 

J 


t 

} 

i 



EAPT ^OKTI[ 


! 






1 

i 



CClNiaAL 








j 

1 



Ohio 








1 




Cmcmnati— 

2-J 

^ 1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

2 


1 ' 

5 

132 

C!ei^ eland 

6 

IS 

2 

3 

0 

9 

4 

2 ! 

2 ’ 

71 

168 

paslmnbus 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8j 

2 

?i 

0 1 

6 

68 

Indiana 

4 

2 1 

1 

0 

0 

5 



1 

66 

55 

Fort Wayne.— 

0 

1 ^ 

0 


0 

0 

1 

li 

0 

0 

19 

Indunapolb— > 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Oi 

8 

2 


1 

19 

89 

South Bend... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 I 

2 

9 

Tente Haute 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 

0 

1 

25 

Blmois 







1 


1 



Chicago 

27 

28 

0 

0 

" 0 

47 

5 

6 

0 1 

66 

585 

Pporir _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

6 

12 

Springfield 

Michigan' 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

23 

Detroit- 

22 

30 

3 

1 

0 

21 

5^ 

3 

0 ! 

91 

243 

Flint 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0^ 

6 

20 

Grand Rapids. 

2 

10^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 i 

0 

3 

23 

Wisconsin 












Kenosha. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 


1 


0 




0 





Milwaukee.... 

7 

5 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 



0 

S5 

87 

Racine.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


Superior. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NOETH 










CEHTBM. 












JMinnesota 












Diiiiith 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2L 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Minneapolis 

9 

13 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

81 

St Paul- 

3 

13 

2 

1 

0 

1 ; 

2 

0 

1 

25 

46 

inwa 











SiAiiT City 

0 

5 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo. 

a 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2 


1 


Missouri: 











85 

Kansas City 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

6 

St 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

15 

St L^is 

6 

6 

1 

4 

0 

13 i 

0 

2 

0 

33 

180 

North Dakota: 












FargO-^ - - 

0 

2 

0 

oi 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Grand Feu-ks. . 
South Dakota, 

0 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 







4 




Aherdeen— . 

6 

9 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Sioax Falls.— 
Nebraska. 

a 


0 




0 
















Lnneafin. . . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

OmaJ^ 

1 

3 

2 

® • 

0 

li 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 












U'npAta 

1 

0 

0' 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

15 

9 

Wichita 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

29 

80X»TH ATIANKC 











Dela’Rare 











IS 

Wilmington.,. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

14 

9 

9 

0 

70 

206 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Fiedencfc 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Distnct of Col * 












W^ington... 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

a 


0 

0 

0 

IS 

5 


0 

22 

125 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 1 

! 0 

11 

15 


0 


0 




3 





Richmond-.., 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

' 0 ’ 2 

49 

Roaaoke 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

* 0 

0 

17 

West Virginia: 
Charleston — 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Hm^ngton.,. 

.i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

J 13 

W'^heeling 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

i 

2 

0 

3 

12 

North Carolina* 












Hol^h. ...... 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 


Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

W inston-Balen] 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

9 

25 



A«g:uPt27,1926 I860 

C%ty reports for week ended August 7, 19^6 — Continued 


Dmision, State, 
and < 5 ity 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, ^ i cws i 

c&ti- { Cases esti- Cases 
mated re- mated re- 
expect-'ported'evpect- ported 
aticv 1 1 ancy 

eolosis 

Deaths 

rA. 1 

po^d 

i 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

evpect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

50LTK ATIANTSC— 

1 











continued 












South Carolina 












Cba^'leston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

19 

Columbia 

0 f 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 


Greenville 

0 

0 , 0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1ft 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2. 

65 

Brunswick 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Sa^ annah 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Florida 












Miami 


1 , 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

3 

30 

Sf Petersbii**g 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 




0 

2 

0 


0 

ftj 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

EAST SOUTH 











CEHTRAL 












Kentucky 













1 

0 

0 

Q 

ft 

ft-l 

0 

2 

0 

ft 


Louisville 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

3 

6 

5 

1 

4 

ftS 

Tennessee 












Hemptiis 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

10 

1 

9 

66 

KashvillA- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

« 


8 

2 

6 

35 

Alabama 












Birmingham 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

5 

59 

Mobile 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1ft 

Montgomery., 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

ft 

9 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTEAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith 

1 

0 

ft 

0 



1 

ft 


2 


Little Eock 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

i 

3 

1 

1 

0 


X^uisiana 












New Orleans 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

4 

1 

5 

141 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

• 30 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma 












City 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0^ 

21 

Texas 












Dallas 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

5 

47 

Galveston-- .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

22 

Houston.. 

1 


0 




1 





San -Antonio... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

4 

0 

0 

55 

SfOrJJTAIN j 












Montana* 












BilhnfS _ _ 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

2 

Great Falls 

0 

1 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

1 

9 

HclAnA 

0 


0 




0 





Missoula 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 , 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Idaho 












Boise ^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Colorado’ 











Denver-.- 

3 

4 

2 

i 

0 

7 

2 

0 

1 

5 

6ft 

Pueblo 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 


ft 

0 

12 

New MexKxi' 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

5 

ft 

1 

0 

4 

13 

Arizona 












Phoenix 


Q 

0 

0 

ft 

5 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

17 

Utah 







j 




N 

Salt Lake City 

i ^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

1 

3 

ft 

17 

2ft 

Nevada* 












Eeno— — 

' 0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft! 

Oi 

ft 

0 

0 

3 

PAonc 






1 






Washington 












Seattle 

2 

5 

2 

0 



1 

ft 


ft 


Spokane - 

2 

6 

2 

0 



0 ' 

1 


4 


Tacoma 

1 

2 

0 

5 

6 

1 

11 

1 

0 

1 

27 

Oregon 












Portland- 

3 

s 

3 

8 

' 0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ftS 

California 

! 











Los -Angeles— - 

1 6 

12 

3 

4 

1 

30 


3 

ft 

4 

’ 2l4 

Sacramento 

1 

2 

ft 

1 0 

0 

2 

1 \ 

1 

1 

' 2; 

28 

San Francisco- 

4 

4 

1 

ft 

0 

6 

2 


0 

' 4^ 

lift 
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City reports for week ended August 7, 1926 — Contiaiied 


Cpre^cspinaii Lethargic j pjutyr* Poliomyelitis fxiifan- 
meningitis i eno?phjlitiS . tde paral^tis^ 


Division, State, and city 


Cases! Deaths Casesi Deaths Cascsi Deaths niatcl ' Caa?s Deaths 


EXGLaNS 


New Hampshire 

^Manchester 

Massachusetts 

Boston, 



Providence. 


MIDDLE ATLiKTIC 
New York 

Buffalo 

New York 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

'Trenton 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.- 

EAST NOBTH CENTSAL 

Ohio 

Ccitonbus 

minois: 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Detnat 

Wisconsm 

Milwaukee 


WEST SrOETH CENTRAL 

Hfssoun 

6t LouSs — 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

BaltiniOTe — _ 

North Catoliim. 

Kjvleigh * 

Wilmington - - 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina 

CharlestoiiL— — 

Georgia. 

Atlanta., 

Savannah.— 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

jSientucky 

Louisville - 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Alahama 

Binniflgham 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas, 

Little Eoek.— - 

Louisiana 

Niiw Orleans^ 

Shreveport 

Teams 

Dallas 


MOUNTAIN 

Idaho 

jBoise - 

Utah 

Sait Lake City 

PACIFIC 

Cahfonna 

Los Angeles 

Sacramento- 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table giTes the rates per 100;000 population for 102 
cities for the five-week period ended August 7, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended August 8, 1925. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoiitative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 102 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 m 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 m 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations are shown m a s§parate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cvties^July 4 to August 7 , — Annual rates per 
lOOfiOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1925 ^ 


biphtheeia case rates 



102 cities. 

New England^ 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central - 
West South Central. 
Monntam. 

Pacific. 



101 


127 

111 

18 

90 

S8 

4 

37 

19 


^ 155 }, 8 70 


109 

lOS 

243 

n83 

128 

125 

13 

173 

213 


m 

77 


£6 

0 

202 


*103 


171 

»-93 

115 

93 

9 

127 

121 


<51 


127 

69 

44 

’10 

42 

11 

0 

»19 

28 


«67 


S3 

42 


050 

42 

*10 

139 

121 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


102 Cities 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central,.. 
West North Central.. , 

South Atlantic 

^ust South Central... 
West South Central... 

Mountain 

Pacific 


87 

*127 

58 

293 

f 55 

*83 

*54 

*73 

HI 

1.18 1 

77 

99 

69 

a5 

72 

118 

81 

129 

45 

73 

42 

75 

37 

52 

91 

345 

03 

118 

63 

93 

OQ 

85 

139 


105 

*185 

116 

*127 

121 

*143 

42 

r4 

44 

45 

15 

36 

*34 

34 

116 

s? 

74 ; 

52 

26 

93 

58 

62 

9 

34 

22 ! 

52 

31 i 

82 

26 

39 

14S 1 

55 

83 I 

91 

357 1 

64 

83 

36 

50 1 

121 ! 

58 

94 

44 

92 

47 

86 


<51 


48 

’117 

21 

58 

63 

W38 

61 


«6l 


104 

38 

«79 

*101 

«40 

31 

ns 

1*65 

84 


tabfe are rates per 109,000 population, annual basis— and not the number rf 

! included. 

1 %ieiia, Mont , not mtluded 

^ IV4.‘?dlSU!4Tt "W*® * S Bah', Norfolk. Va , Houston, Tex., and Helena, Mont.* not included. 


: Koi^ton, Tea: , not included 
** Helena, Mont , not included. 
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August 27, 1926 


Summary of weelhj reports from cfhesy July 4 to Aug isf 7, 1926 — Annual taies 
per tOOftOQ population — Compared ‘mith rates far ike eorre^ponding period of 
1 925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE BATES 



INELUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

2 

*4 

2 

»4 

2 

*3 

»1 

S2 

1 !0 2 

«2 

New England 


7 

0 

0 

0 

■i 

0 

0 

5 

0 


2 

1 

2 

4 

3 


1 

1 

2 

2 

■DpMVcASffiSVi;)? 1 1 1 1 1 1 

2 

7 

3 

4 

1 



1 

3 

fit 

1 1 1 1 1 1 



0 


4 


0 

»0 


*0 

1 1 1 1 1 i 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

■n 

#2 

2 

8 

84 

f 1 1 1 1 1 1 

18 

18 

0 

21 

5 

5 


5 

5 

0 

1 1 1 1 1 1 


5 

10 

9 


9 

0 

24 

5 

»6 


0 


0 1 

9 

9 

Q 


0 

s«o 


Pacific 

0 

1 

4| 

4 

0 

4 

■ 

4 

0 

u 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 Cities 

89 

*67 

54 

*60 

48 

■M 

*59 

*48 

10 52 

«54 

New England- 

43 

54 

48 

57 

60 

33 

53 

33 i 

36 

54 


84 

73 

62 

74 

51 

64 

63 

41 

65 

56 

East North Central 

55 

65 

44 

46 

37 

46 

48 

48 . 

36 

6 42 

W^t North Central- 

3S 

*53 

53 

*36 

40 

*40 

40 

*57 ! 

51 

*51 

South At Untie 

65 

71 

43 

54 

52 

53 

*60 

51 ' 

SO 

8 70 

East South Central 

S4 

119 

63 

109 

58 

99 

6S 

62 , 

63 

52 

West South Central 

53 

57 

73 

85 

63 i 

57 

116 

76 

6S > 

*101 

M-raiotam n 

74 

38 

83 i 

36 

55 { 

64 

74 

55 , 

10 23 i 

**65 

Pacific 

65 

53 

40 

46 

58 

35 

62 

71 

69 

67 


s Sioux Falls, S Dak , not meluded 

* Tampa, Fia , aot included 

^ Waterloo, lo^a, and Helena, Moat , not included 

» Madison, Wis , Sioux Falls, S Dak , Norfolk, Va , Houston, Tex., and Helena, Mont , not included 

* Madison, Wis,, not included 
? Waterloo, Iowa, not included 
« Norfolk, Va , not included 

* Houston, Tex , not included. 

Helena, Mont , not included. 
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h umher of cities tn chided in summcary of weekly reports , and aygreqate populcUion 
of cities in each group, cpproximeiod as of Jidy i, IBBo and 1926, respectively 


Gioap of cities 


New England * 

Midd»e Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Moimtain 

Pacific ” 


Niunber 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting Cases 

reporting 

deaths 

2925 

1926 

90 

29, 930, 185 

30, 458, 186 

12 

2, 176, 124 

2, 208, 124 

10 

10,340,970 

10,476,970 

16 

7,481,656 

7, 655, 436 

11 

2 580, 151 

2, 619, 719 

21 

2,716,070 

2, 776, 070 

7 

993, 103 

1,004,953 

6 

1,184,057 

1,212,057 

9 

563, 912 

572, 773 

4 

1,888,142 

1,934,084 


29, 251, 658 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 
7, 481, 656 
2, 461, 380 
2, 710, 070 
993, 103 
1, 078, 19S 
563 ,,^ 
1,434,245 


2,206,]i^ 

10,476,970 

7,655,43S 

2,499,038 

2,776,070 

1,004,953 

l,469,14f'-^ 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for weeJ: en^ed July ^4, 1926 , — The following report for the 
weeK ended July 24, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
r!5Ti^axrbrth“e Health Section of the League of Nations^ Secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

. 

Plague 

CUoIcra 

Small- 'j 1 

PO^ 1 1 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

5 

Deaths 

la. 

1 

C/ 

jn 

Xi 

eS 

P 

2 

3 

u -Mdntime towns 

£ 1 

1 '! 

r 

J3 

50 

xi 

D 

156 

u ■ 

o 

p 

»u 

1 i 

6 ! A 

Egypt — Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 1 Siam — Bangkok 

1 

1 

10 

4 

6 

5 

British Bidia 






'1 French Indo-Chma— 







Bombay - 1 


1 


1 

la 

4 ii Svgon and Choloa 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Madras ..i 


0 


0 

4 

3 j| China 







Hangoon.. ... 


3 


1 

1 

0 1' Airoy .... 

G 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Kftgflpatara.. , . 


€ 


1 

mm 

0 li Shanghai 

jnl 

o' 

29 

32 


1 

Karachi 


0 


0 

2 

0 Ij Hong-Xong 

Kl 

0 

0 

$ 

1 

0 

Vizagapatam 

— -J 

0 


1 

■a 

0 j, Kwantung — Dairen 

■1 

0 

0 

« 

1 

1 

Dutch East Indies— 






. r S S K.— Vladivos- 







- 

0 

0 

$ 


1 

ft U tftk __ 

0 

HI 


IH1 

6 

0 




i 



il 



1 

L- 




Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

^ ASIA 

"" Ircfq — Basra. 

Bntish India — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorin. 

Ceylon — Colombo. 

Federated Malay States. — Port Swettenham. 

Strmts Settlements. ---FemvLg, Singapore. 

Dutch East Indies. — Batavia, Samarang, Cheribon, Belawan-Beli, Palembang, 
Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Baniermasin, Baiik-Papan, Tarakan, Padang, Sama^ 
rinda, Pontianak* 

Sarawak — Kuching. 

British North Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor — 

Philipfim Islands, — Maaila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga, 

French Indo-China, — Turane, Haiph'ong. 

Formosa. — Keelung 
Kwantung, — Port Arthur, 

Japan — Osaka, Nagasaki, Yokohama, Mop, Kobe, Nugata, Tsuruga, Hako- 
date, Siinonoseki, 

Korea, — Chemulpo, Fusaa,. 

Manchuria, — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin. 

♦ (1865) 


1497"— 26 4 
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ArSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Avstralia — Adelaide, ^lelbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockbampton, Towns- 
Port Darwin, Broome, Fiemantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Guienea. — Port Moresby 

New ZeaJQTwf— Auckland, WelUngton, Christchurch, InvercargiU, Dunedia. 

New Cakdoma, — Noumea, 

Fiji — Suva. 

Hawaii. — Honolulu. 

APEICA 

Egypt — Port Said, Suez 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan> Suakin. 

Eritrea — Massaua 
French Somaliland — Jibuti 
iii&h Somaliland — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya — Mombasa, 

Zanzibar. — Zanzibar 
Tanganyika — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles .-—Victoria 
Mauritius — Port LouiS. 

Foriugime East Africa. — Mozambique, Beira, Louren^o Marques 
Vnxon of South Africa. — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from — 

BnitsK India. — Calcutta, 

Madagascar.' — Tamatave, Majunga, 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended August 7, 1928 . — The 
Canadian Minister of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended Augpst 7, 
1926, as follows: 


1 

Disease i 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

■ On- 
tario 

Mani- 

toba 

; Sas- 
1 kateb- 
ewan 

Al- 

berta 

i Tot^ 

Cerebrospiriiil fever 

1 


3 

2 




6 

Influenza 

5 ' 







6 

TTiPif-.bj^rgi^ ftTiftiepb-ilitiR _ _ _ , 

l| 







1 




1 

1 







i 


3 


12 


it 

j , , T 

'Typliriiitf ^ . , 


2 

3 

S 



22 







ESTHONIA 

Communicable diseases — June^ 1926 — During the month of June, 
1926, communicable diseases ivere .reported in the Republic of 
Esthonia as follows: 


Disease 

: 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

p 

I 

3- 

r 

18 

Scarlet fovet- - « . — 

1@4 

^ 

2 

RTnallnnY 

2 

Meades 

@41 

^Tnberotilo^ 


Faratypboid fevei* 

5 

Ty^oid fever , ^ 

39 
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FRANCE 

Plague — Marseille and rieinity of Paris — Information has been 
received under date of August 2, 1926, showmg the occurrence of a 
fatal case of plague in a dock laborer at Marseille, France, July 8, 
1926, and of a case, the date of occurrence not stated, at St. Denis, 
in the vicinity of Paris 

GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Further relative to typhus fever outbreak — Glasgow — Information re- 
ceived under date of August 3, 1926, relative to seven cases of typhus 
a t"'€liasgo w reported that date,^ shows that the cases occurred 
in the same family 

HAWAH TERRITORY 

Plague-infected rat — Paauhau — July ^ 4 ? 1926, — A plague-infected 
rat was reported trapped at Paauhau, Hawaii Territory, July 24, 
1926. 

JAPAN 

Plague — Plague-infected rats — Yokohama — July 6-21^ 1926 , — ^Under 
date of July 6, 1926, information was received of the occurrence of 
three fatal cases of plague at Yokohama^ To July 21, 1926, sis 
cases and the finding of four plague-infected rats were reported at 
Yokolu.ma The occurrence was stated to have been in the locality 
of the canals used for landing caigo from lighters. 

LATVIA 

OommunicaUe diseases — May, 1926. — During the month of May, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of Latvia 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


2 

Pnerper^ fever __ ^ _ 

2 

Diphtheria . . „ 

S5 

Bflhiea. . ^ - 

1 

Dysentery . ^ 

% 

Scarlet fever ... . . , ... ... 

2^1 

Erysipelas 

35 

Tetanm 

1 

Lethargic encephalitis 

t 

'TVficbfima... 

34 

Measles. _ _ _ _ 

199 

Tvphmd fever 

4S 

Mumps 

26 

Tiphus fever- 

7 

Paratvphoid fever , i 

3 

Whooping cough . , _ . 

84 






?opul»tion, estimated, 1,850,000 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — June S7-July 3, 1936 — During the week 
ended July 3, 1926, two cases of plague were reported in the Cape 
Province, Union of South Africa. The occurrence was in the colored 
or native population of the districts of Calvinia and Wiiliston. 


1 Public Health Beports, Aug 13, 1926, p 1750. 
’ Public Health Beports, July 16, 1926, p 1506. 
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Investigation of plague conditions in injected area Information 
received under date of July 16, 1926, indicates that plague infection, 
which had been kiio\^Ti to exist among veldt rodents in the Konhardt 
District of the Cape Provinee for about two years, had recently 
spread south and southw’est to the Calvinia and Wilhston Districts, 
extending south to a point half way between these districts and west 
as far as NieuwoudtviUe ^On June 11, 1926, a suspect case of plague 
in man and suspicious mortality among rodents in this area were 
noted. From that date to the present one case, fatal, in a European, 
and nine cases, with thi*ee deaths, in the colored population, have 
been reported. The area in which the cases occurred was stated „ 
be heavily infested with Namaqua gerbilles (the rodent jerboa) and 
hares, these animals being also heavily infested with fleas. In three 
of the human cases leported the patients were stated to have handled 
or eaten dead hares. The cases were bubonic m type. 

CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 
Reports Received During the Week Ended August 27, 1926 ^ 

CROLEKA 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended August 27, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Canada | 

Ontano s Aug 1-7. 

Saskatenev^ an... do— . 

Cejion 


China 

Amoy. July 4-10... 

I Juli 12-lS.. 

^ CSon::^ May l-3i.. 

Chungking. July 4-10... 

Manchuria— 

Harbm July 1-7 

Manchurian By July 11-17.. 

Swatow Jul> 4-10— 

Chosen 


Mar 11-^ lay 29, 1926 Cases, 44 ; 
' deaths, 3 


Esthoma 

French Settlement in India Ma> 9-15. 

Gold Coast Apr 1-30.. 

Great Britain 

England and Wales 

India - j 


Indo-Chma (French) 

Saigon J une 20-26 

Iraq 

Baghdad Julj 4-10 

Italy May 16-Juiie 5 

Japan May 2-29 

Mexico 

Guadalajara Aug 3-9...^ 

San Luis Potosi Aug 1-7 

Nigeria - 


At 4 stations 
Sporadic 

April, 1926 Cases, 168; deaths, 
43 

June 1-30, 1926 Cases, 2 


July 2^31, 1926. Cases, 66 
June 6-iy, 1926 Coses, 10,013; 
deaths, 2,925 


Portugal' 

Oporto - July 18-24 

Bussia 

Tunisia - - ------ . 

Umon of Sroth Africa 

Orange Free State - June 27- July 3- 


Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 134; 
deaths, 21 


Mar 1-31,1926 Cases, 700. 
June 1-30, 1926 Cases, 5 


TYPHUS FEYEE 


China* 

Antung - July 5-18— 

Canton May 1-31 

Chosen--- 

Chemulpo — June 1-30 

Gensan do 

Seoul - — — do - 

Czechoslovakia - | 

Great Bntain (Scotland)* 

Glasgow. j Reported Aug. 3-- 

Japan j 

Latvia May 1-31 

lathuama 


Morocco, 

Poland.-. 


Russia, L - 

Tumsia - — 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province June 37-July 3 . 


Apr. 1-30, 1926 Cases, 194; 
deaths, IS. 


I May i-31, 1926, Cases, 6, 

Occumng in same family group. 
May 2-29, 1926 Cases, 13, 

May 1-31, 1926 Cases, 66; 
deaths, S. 

May 1-31, 1926' Cases, 115 
May 23-Jime 5, 1926. Cases, 216; 
deaths, 8 

Apr. 1-10, 1826 Cases, 354; 
deaths, 49- 

Mar- 1-31, 1926 Cases, 4,944. 
June 1-30, 1926. Cases, 16. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Brazil 


1 2 

Bahia 

June 20-26 


Gold Coast 

-Apr 1-10 — J 

! 2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FBVER — Continued 

Reports Receit^odl from Jiliie 26 to August 26, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 





China 

ShanghaL— 

Reported July 20.: 

35 

8 





Bombay 

lU aj ^J une 5 

i 

1 

Calcutta 

Apr 4-lMay2'> 

478 

418 

Dn 

June 13-26 — 

73 

69 

Do 

June27-Julj 3.— 

48 

46 

Madrp? 

:!vlay lO-June 5 

2 

1 

Rangoon 

! May&-June26 

I 67 

44 

Do 

June 27-July E 

9 

6 

Indo-Chiaa 



48 

Saigon ... .......i 

‘ May 2-15 

52 

Do 

May 22-June 12..* 


26 

Philippine Islands 

2 


Manila 

May 18-24 

2 

Do 

June 27-July 3 

1 


Proi^inces— 


Aibav 

Anr. 

1 

1 

Mindoro — . 

Feb 21-Mar 6— 

3 

3 

RnmMnn . _ , , 

Dpp 14-31 

42 

43 

Do - 

Jan 2-22.. 

16 

12 

Siam* 



Bangkok 

May 2-June 12 

1,325 

736 


Remarks 


Apr 18-May 1, 1920 Cases!, 30; 
deaths, 24 


Mar 7-May 8, 1926 Cases, 18; 
deaths, 18 

Apr 25-June 5, 1926 Cases, 
13, 990, deaths, 8,580 


PLAGUE 


Algend: 

Algiers. 


June 21-30. 


1 


Under date of July 16, 1926, 
2 cases reported. 


Azores 

St Michaels— 

Arrifes 

Livramente- 
British East Africa 

Kisumu 

Uganda 

Ceilon 

Colombo 

Chile 

Iqmque 

China 

Amoy. 

Do 

Foochow 

Kanlang 

Ecuador. 

Guayaquil 


Do-. 


Egypt.- 

Cit2^ 

Suez 

Province— 

Baai-Suef 

Gharbieh .... 

Greece* 

Athens ....... 

Patras .... 

Zante 

India. ..... 

Bombay<.-I.I 

Karacfai-i. 

Madras P^fdency., 


May 9-Jime 26... 
May 15-29 


May 16-22- 
Mar 1-31.. 


May 29-JimG 5... 
June 20-26 


Apr 18-June26-. 
June 27-Jaly 3— 

June e-12 .... 

May 9-Ji^ 3 


May 16-June 30.. 


July 1-15.. 


May 21-July l.. 

May 28-June 8.. 
June 2 


Apr 1-May 31... 
May 27-Jane 12., 
May 17 


Alay 2-June 26... 
May23-June26.- 
Apr 2S-Junel9— 
May 9-Junfi 26—. 
JitDe27-JuIy3--. 

May 23-Juae 5 j 


40 


16 

15 

133 

20 

2 


Several cases Not epidemic 
Prevalent 

Bats taken, 30,914, found nil?* 
fected, 3L 

Eats taken, 10,020, found in- 
fected, 8 

Jan, l-Joly 8, 1926 Oases, 100. 


Including Pirseus. 


Apr 25-June 5, 19^* 
49,639; deaths, 38,833. 


Casest 


2 From medical udScezs of the Fublie Health Service, American coDn^la, And cite sources* 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 20, 1626 — Continued 

PLAOUB — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases Deaths , 


Eemarls 


Apr 18-Junel2-- 
July 2-3, 


Iraq 

Baghdad—,, 

Japan 

Yokohama,. 

Java 

Batavip i Apr 2i-Juiie 19__ 

Do 1 June 2&-July 2,, 

' Api 11-24 

Java aM^Madocra,— I June 13-19 

Madagascar j 

Ambositra Province.. May 1-15 

Moramanga Pro\iisce i Apr 1-15 

Tananarive Province i 

Tamatave (Port).,. ( Mayl«-31 

Tananarive Town j Apr 1-May 15.. 


Nigeria- 


Other localities do. 


Peru 

Departments— 

Ancash 

Cajamarca.. 

Ica 

Libertad 


Eussla. 
Senegal - 


Piura.. 


May 1-31- 

May 1-June30-. 
May 1-31 


May 1-June 30- 
June 1-30.. 


Siam* 

Bangkok 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

Tunisia 

Kurouan 

Union of South Afnca* 

Cape Province 

Galvima District 

'VViUiston District 

Orange Free State— 
Hoopstad Distnot— 
Protestpan. 


May 23-29- 


May 2-8.- - 
May 11-31- 
June 9 


May 10-22- 
Junel3-26-. 
...-.do- 


May 9-22. 


161 

3 

65 

12 

3 

1 


sol 


70 


lOS j 

N 

65 I 

11 i Province 

3 ‘ 

1 ! 

f 

4 , Septicemic 
2 Do 

Apr 1-May 31, 19^ Cases, 96, 

1 deaths, 93 

6 ; 

77 I Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic, 
-i Feb i-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 81, 
■ deaths, 62 


May-June, 
deaths, 16 
Present 


1926 Cases, 57, 


12 


Paeasmayo, cases, 
district, cases, 2 


2, TrajiUo 


In Huancabamba district 
Jan 1-Mar SI, 1926 Cases, 37 
Nov 1-30,1926 Cases, 3. deaths, 
2 Mar 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 
16, deaths, 4 


9 cases 30 miles south of Sairouan. 


SMALLPOX 


AJgena* 

Algiers, ___ 

May 21-Jane 30 

.Tilly 1-10 . 

1 

L 

H 

Do 

1 

Bolivia 

t.a PflZ - 

May 1-June SO 

14 

Bra?il 

JiiiieQQ'-26 . 

1 

Dft' ' 

June 27-Juiy 3 

Apr 1-30 

1 

M.«Tfnji/K . . 


Para 

May lO-Jaae 26 __ 
June 27 -Ju1f 17- — 

26 

Tin ; 

10 

Eio de Janeiro. _ 

Mav 2-June 19 

132 

Santos 

Mar 1-7.. . ....... 

Bntish East Afnca 

Tancanvika 

May 2-22 


Uganda 

Mar 1-31 

1 

British South Ifnea 

Northern "Rhodesia, 

May 18-24 

37 

Do 

JuneS-M... ... 

5 

Hifiyieda -i - , - 



Ailherta. _ , . 

May SO-Juae 12,_. 

ltine2T-Jnly 1 

Mav 30-JuQe 26 

June 2r-Jaly 24-.., 

f June , 

3 

Do 

Manitoba 

Do 

Winnipeg 

1 

24 

7 

6 

Do 

1 July 4-17 

6 



Naitves 

May 30-June 12, 1926. Case®, 48. 





August 27, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVl® — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 20, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Canada-Continued 

Ontario 

Fort William. 

Kingston 

Do 

Kitchener 

North Bay 

Do jSiO^Qi 

I Apr 26-MaF29 

Ottawa 1 Jal 5 1S^24., 

Packenham j do 

Toronto i do 

Waterloo f do 

Saskatchewan 


July25-Aug 
May 23-Jmie 26— J 

July 11-17. 

.\pr 2&-May29— 

May 2-22 

July 25-31. 


ChUe 


Eegina.. 


Antofagasta.. 
China* 


Amoy 

Antung 

Do 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong. "I 

Manehuna 

An-shan 

Antung 

Changchun... 

Do, 

Dairen 

Fushun 

Harbm 

Kai-yuan II 

Kungchuiing 

Liao-yang 

Mukden.. 

Penbsihu. 


July 4-10... 
June 6-12... 


Wa-feng-tien I 

Nanking 

Shanghai 

Do 


May 1-June 26 j 

May 17-June 19.. 

July 4-10 

May 2-Juiy 3 

do 

May 2-June 25 

July 6-iO 

May 16-June 12... 
May 16 -Jun 0 19... 
May 16-June 26... 

Juae27-July 3 

Apr 26-June20..- 

May 16-Jiine 5 

May 14-June30.— 

May 16-June 30 

June 13-19 

May 16-June 30- 

do 

May 16~June 19... 
May 16-June 30... 

do 

do .... 

May S-Ju!y 3... 

May 2-June 26 

June 27-JuIy 10--. 


S^atow May 9-JuIy 3. 

Tientsin- June 2-26..— 


Wanshien— . 
Chosen.. 


Fusan 

Seishua 

Egypt 

Alexandria. 

Caim 

Bsthonia. 

France II*"" 

St Btienne.— ..1111“ 

French Settlemeiits in India" 

Oold Coast 

Great Britain 

England and Wales 

Bradford- " 

Newcastle-on-Tsme 

Do. 

Nottingham— H’ ' 

Shefneld 

_ Do.— 

Greeces 

, SflJoniki.— 

0 i»temala — — 

OimtoialaCity j 


May 1-, 


May 1-31 III 

do 


May 15-Jnly i 

Jan 29-Feh L... . 


Apr 18-Junel5. 

Mar 7-May 8. 

Mar l-Apr 30 j 


May 23-29. 

June 6-12. 

July n-17. 

May 2-Jun6 5— 

June 13-19. 

July 4-10 


June 1-14-. 


7 

178 


June 1-30- 


10 


3 

178 

13 


Eemarks 


May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 36. 
June 27-July 17 Cases, 41 


May30-Juno 19, 1926 Cases, 16. 
June 27-July 31 Cases, 24. 


Present 

Do 


Eailway stations 
South Manchuria Railway. 


Do 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Present 

Cases Foreign Deaths, popu- 
lation of international conces- 
Sion, foreign and native. 

Sporadic 

Reported by British munici- 
pality 

Prevalent 

Mar 1-31, 1926 Cases, 200; 
deaths, 42 


May 1-31, ia26' Cases, L 
Mar l-Apr 30, 1926’ Cases, 92, 


May 2S-July 3, 1926 Cases, 
1,068 July 4-24, 1926* Case^ 
376 
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August 27, 1920 


CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, A5fD YELLOW 

FEVER— Gontmuecl 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to August 20, 1026 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Coatiuned 

^ i I 

Place 1 I Cases Oeatbs ! Remarks 


India 

Bombaj, 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Do 

Do 

Karach 

Do 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon 

Indo-China 

Saigon,, 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

Basia 

Italy 

Jamaica 


3lAy2-Jun€26 

i June27~Ju3y3 i 

Apr 29 | 

June 13-23 i 

June 27-Jiilv 3 i 

Mayi6-June2S 
June 27-July 
Maj Ib-June 25- -i 
June 27-Julv 10... < 
May 9-Juiie 2G j 

May 9-15 1 


j Apr 25-JuBe 5, IS25 Cases, 

134 j 41,055, deatas, 10,793 

152 I 
IS 


I Mai 9-Junc 26 • 

i Apr lS-Juae2i...t 


Japan 

Kobe 

Nagoya 

Do 

Taiwan Island 

Do 

Tokyo 

Yekohoma 

Java 

Batavia 

Sast lava and Madocra... 

Malang 

Surabaya.. 

Latvia.. 

Mexico... 

Agiiaseaiientes 

Guadalajara 

Do 

Mexico City 

Saltillo 

San Antonio de Arenales.. 

San Lins Fotosi 

Do 

Tampico... 

Torreon — , — 

Do 

Nigeria 


May 30-June 5 

Mai 16-22 

July 4-10 

May ii’-20 

June l’-20 

June 26-July 3 

Mai 2-8 

May lSrJdne25-.. 
Apr Il-Junel9-- 

Apr 4-10... 

May 16-22 


Mar 2S-May 15 1920 Casea, IS 
.1 Apr 26- June 2b, 1926 Cases, 201 
] (Reported as aiistrin ) 

. Apr 11-AIay 1, 1926 Cases, 142, 


June 13-26 

June 8-lA — 

Juno 29sJuly 19.. 
May 16-/upe 5.. 

July 18-24- 

Jan 1-Jnne^ 

June 13-26....,-. 

July 4*31-, 

June 1-10... 

Mayl-Jime^O— 
July 1-31.-.-.-.- 


Peru 

Arequipa.. 
P<^and 


Postage, 
Lisoon., 
Oporto.. 
Do., 
Russia 


Apr 26-JarMJ 19... 

May 23-Juno 6 

July 11-17. 


Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3 
Feb l-INIar 31, 1926 Deaths, 
1 602, 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 

Present lOQ miles from Cbihua 

h«a- 


Feb l-MAr. SU im Ofisses, m 

dffftb S a 12. 


Mar. 2&-May* 1926j Cases, 12, 
deatiis, 1. 


Jan. l-Feb.28, 1926. Cases, 1,403. 


Bangkok ..... Hay2-Junsl2 23 20 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore Apr, 25-May 1..^- 1 — 

Switzerland 

Lucerne Canton— June 1-30. — 1 

Tiiulm-— — — Apr 1-May 34 1926 Cases, 12, 

Vmon of South Afeica. 

Cape Province JuneSW^-^ — — Outbreaks. 

Idujya district May 23-29.. Do. 

Orange Free State June ^20-.,..,^... -.***•*. Do, 

Nat^. — Alay30-June5 — Do 

Transvaal June 6-12, 1^ Outbreaks m 

Johannesburg... May 9-Jnne 12.... 5 Pietershurg mX Busfceuburg 

Districts 

Yugoslavia. Apr, lo-SOt, J926, Cases, 2; deaths. 


Augu*?! 27, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received froi|i June 26 to August 20, 1026 Continued 


SMALLPOX— Continued 


PUee j 

Date j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

> I 


Three cases, 1 death, at Aden, 
Arabia, stated to have been 
imported by sea 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpox landed At 
Durban, U nion of South Africa, 
June 16, 1926 One suspect case 
landed 

1 

1 

1 



[ 



TYPHUS FEVEK 

Algeria 

Algiers 1 

Argent ir a 

! May 21-June 30— 

Feb 1-28. 

7 

2 

1 

i 

Boliva 

June 1-30 


X 




Mar 1-Apr 30, 1926. Cases, 64; 

1 

Chile 1 

I May 23-June 28— 

1 June 27-Jul5 3.... 

, Apr 29-May 6 

4 


deaths, 12 


1 





i 


China 

Antung 

1 June 14-27 

7 

1 


Ddl 

June 28-July 4 

4 



L'han^ 


1 

Reported May 1, 1926 Occur- 
ring among troops 

Present among troops, May 1, 
1926 Locahty m Ohungtaing 
consular district 

Feb l-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 446; 







Cho^ien 




Chemulpo 

May 1-31.- — 

28 

1 

deaths, 47 

Jan 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 148; 
deaths, 4 




! 

EgJTt i 

Port Said. _ j 

1 June 4-24 

4 

1 

Cairo ■ 

Great Bntam. ^ 

Scotland— I 

Gla«!gow 

1 Jan 29-Feb 18 

8 

7 

4 

Reported Aug 3, 1926 

Ireland finsfi Free State) 

Cobh (Queenstown) 

May 39- June 8 

June 27- July 3 

June 0 — 

1 


Do-I - ! 

1 

1 


Cork. 1 

1 



Kprrj County— ! 

Gincle 

June27-July3 i 

1 



Italv 1 



Mar 28-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3. 
Mar 28-May 1, 1936 Cases, 24. 
Mar 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 106, 
deaths, 13, 

Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Deaths, 73. 

Japan 



Lithnartjfl . _ . 



Mexico 




Biirazjgo 

July 1^31 


' 1 

Mexico City , , i 

1 AIayl6-June5 

^ Jnnr 13-10 _ 

20 

Including municipalitieb m Fed- 
eral Distnct 

Do 

Do ^ 

9 


San Lais Potnsi 

June 13-20 



Present, city and country 

Mar l-Apr 30, 1026 Cases, 299. 
March, 1926 Cases, 6 Exclu- 
sive of Bedouin tribes and the 
Bntish military forces 

Mar. 28-May 29, 1926 Oases, 
1,061, deaths, 76 

Mar 1-31, 1926. Cases, 41 

Jan l-Feb 28, 1926 Cases, 9,870. 
Apr 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 94. 

Morocco ( 



Palestine 



Gaza i Jiilvfl-12 

1 


Jaffa District 

June 15-28 

5 


Peru 

Irequjpa 

1 

Jan 1-31 


2 

Rmnama 




Bussia 




Tunisia 


. _ i 


Tunis. 

June ll-sn , , „ j 

3 i 


Turkey 

€f<M3stantinoplB 

June 10-22 1 

1 

1 1 
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August 2T, 1S23 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 20, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


C^ses ' Deaths 


tJmon of South Africa ' — ' | Apr 1-Mav Cl, 102S Casss, 153, 


Cape P’-oxiiice ' J — . Apr 1-May Cl, 192G Cases, 116, 

j i deaths 15 XaLve 

Do ]Ma\ Si-Juna 12.. J ’ i Outbreak;: 

_ Granamstown do I 1 ' | Spc idir 

* ' Anr 1-Mav 31. 1926. Cases. 17 


_ Granamstown do I 1 ' | Spc idip 

_J ' Apr i-May 31, 1926, Cases, 17 

1 11 Natue 

Orang^mr^te ' ( i Apr 1-May 31, 1G2C, Cases, 15, 

^ 1 ! I dep'-bs, 1 

^ Do ' June 6-12 1 Oiitfcrcaks 

Transvaal i Apr 1-30 1G2G Cases, 3, deaths, 

' 1 I 1 3 Native 

AValkkerstroomdiStnet. June 20-26 \ Outbreaks 


V, olma-anssTad oistnct do 


Yugoslavia I Apr lo-Juue 30, 1926 Cases, 48, 


Zagreb ' Maj 15-21 


YELLOW FE>ER 


Brazil 

1 Reported June 26., .. 

1 

.1 Present m interior of Bahia, Pira- 


1 

1 pora, and Siliiias 

Bahia 

1 Ma% 9-29 

4 S 

Do 

.! June 6-19 

4 3 } 
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BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 

KHl'ABUHIIMKNTK I.ICKNSKD FOll THE PROPAGATION AND SALE OP VIRUSES, 
KBKtIMH, TOJiINK, AND ANALOGOUS PRODUCTS 

Thui’o is presontcd iielow a list of the establishments holding 
issued by tlio Treasuty Department in accordance with the 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act to regulate 
the sale of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products in the 
District of Columbia, to regulate interstate traffic m said articles, 
and for other purposes.” 

The licenses granted to the.se establishments for the products 
mentioned do not imply an indoi’scmeut of the claims made by the 
manufacturers for their respective preparations The granting of a 
license means that inspection of the establishment concerned and 
laboratAuy examinations of samples of its products are made regu- 
larly to insure the observance of safe methods of manufacture, to 
ascertain freedom from contamination, and to determine the po- 
tency, or safety, or both, of diphtheria antitoxin, scailet fever strep- 
tococcus antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, botulinus antitoxin, antidysen- 
teric serum, antimeningococcic sciiim, antipnoiimococcic serum, 
bacterial vaccines made from typhoid bacillus, paratyphoid bacillus 
A, and paratyphoid bacillus B, diphtheria toxm-antitoxin mixture, 
diphtheria toxin for Schick test, scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for 
Dick test, scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for immunip.ation, and 
the arsphenauiincs, the only products for which potency standards 
or t^pslii have hemi established. 

The enumeration of the products is as follows: Serums are placed 
fimt, the antito.xnis, being more important, heading the list. The 
otrlier products are arranged generally in the order of their origin. 
The items in each cliuss are arranged alphabetically. 

Establishments Licensed and Products for which Licenses have been Issued 
AMERICAN ESTABLISHMENTS 

Paiko, Davis To , Detroit, Mich -Licenso No l 

Diplitlicria antitoxin; MwJet fever streplococcui. antitoxin, tot anna antitoxin, nntmuthrnx sonim; anti* 
(JY«nit.(5rk Horuni, antigonocoecic bcruui, mitimeninKocomc sscrum, antipnoumocoecic sernin, ant.i* 
®tiept<K*tK‘ek‘aorum, hornofitatic , scrum (T^apenta), normnl horse serum, thyioiaectomizctihoisoscium 
vjwvine virus; mhics vneeme (Omimiing), tuberculin old; tuberculin T li ; tuberculin B, E ; tuber* 
oulin B. E,;hnotefijtl vnodneji made from apnelLvdllui,, iixmo dipiocowus, colon btwnUus, Eriedliinde, 
Iwillus!, gfmoofueus, Intiuoiixa bacillus, inoniRgucfK'tJUs, mictococeus catairliahh, inuatvphoW 
bacillus A, paratyplioitl bacillus B, pertussis hacdlub, imeumocoeoua, prodigioisus bacillus, pstuuL 

“ 1 (1877) 
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I'M'lUus, ?»nms sl'tribvI'lf'OiTlH dM‘|d ad t< |*h , ^ I'lr!!, 

Ill' hixn.“ 'utifnMn hu\tu!v, fhphthi'jii iinin fni Miiif K to f, m Im l i , 

t<* in fui Du'K k‘‘t, svii\A It' or slroptm* mhs tmni fw iinnunn' 't.^a aiitUtJ r I - i J * u, s»f, 
tjoinul fund vo'ol •)»!*' fond o\iioil, pollen o’ilr.uf, tnoddsod, Pofii j i’>', (it,! i ' ’ o 

fiiiiiM H>1( n fiaoiliu., r’oiiortK'Uix, pu »Hl»lond hHiUU‘i V> J>ai pbtMd Is.ifulil ih pi.* . 0 i .»* ?j , 
i,t ipJo looott 10 aliui , MaphUouin n-, uiiou^ *<la’ptooor(‘n\a,i«nMi1ioi(l bodlit , ’ m**'* it mt i 
joadi finiu i»oiHtt*onio\ tvoitti'^ lou illns, piiouinmMHTUs, stapltilortuou . usiui , *.5ti 

nnirii ■,, and stn'ploj otvii. 

il K Mtildndt'o, I'hdadolidua, Pa Lioon^o’Nfo ? 

i>ipl tlu n i ajiti(u\!n, iMNsipida . sfioptooi'ot iis ;mfija\m, poifiiitRons sniflfovin; 'i.uSd ftno' d » pfa 
r<»(ou i Muhloviiu ltd liiij-, mluoM.;, udunihi ik .seiinii, fUifi(lY"'t‘iiti‘ih\stMiirn, tiuliKMononiitoHornin; 
uiiiinu'MtorMA tnum, nniintiomn»^»ouwu* .osum, nutnwonmoooodo Muamt; nutiHtiopfivwdr Minod 
noinnl lunso .seiiini, viuoine v»us» labies vuoeim' (IMsU'itn), i vinos vmTint‘ (killed \5rna, Inbor* 
(Miliii oM, tuiuncnilia 'P ti,, tuboionlm B 1C , (lilanoulm B !•' , tubenulin pioU'osn fic*« (ByowB 
htudcnal vatidmss made funn iomio irwaUus, flioloiii \ihno, ooittn Isvuihis, (ivsonleiv bariUn^, 
FilwU.indor batiUiis, {^aiuxocousj nilluon/'a bacilhus, ii'ciuma tou u->, iiunoomtiis oiil art 
inuiocwus iiiohtensts, iKHalvphoul Inuillus A» jinutYphnid luoilliis B, poilu-^sis banlli*’, plswsilft 
luciUim, pncumoeocnis, pseudodiphlliena hnoillus, siaplijlm'iKH'Us sdlnis. s(aphs1ot'ot*nn aumn, 
slrcptocorcii!^^ and Uplioitl bat dins, icivdi/od Kioloual vaooiaes nindo trotii atnto tKiciUus, tbolojia 
vibiio, colon ineilliit), FiuMllandoi bacillus, j^onococt us, iri(!uon/,a ivnilliis, mctiinKocoi cu-., nucH)^ 
coccus catnnhalls, pujatvplioid hacilhia A, paiulvplioui b veil Ins B, ptMlH'-siM inaallus, pnoiinio* 
coccus, psciidodiplithcu V bacillus, slaplislococtus albiis, Mlaphylococciis umciu, sttcplucoct ns, and 
typlioid biWiUus, dipbllutia toau-antito\in uuUnns diphlhciia loMii foi Schick ItU, sculci bner 
8trepto(‘occu5s lo’Kin for Dick test, scnlct fover shcpbxomis loxlu for imnmnirntaon, poUmi ettmet, 
auhnal cpidoimn-l oxlratt, nnhnal food oxtiacl, \ogotablo food extract, poison ivy attract, paoiuiio* 
coccus antibody solution 

fileo Tyaboialunes, Swiftwatci, ?a,— J/iccuso No* 0 

DipiUhons\ aiditoxin, tctiwiius untitoxui, noimnl horso scrtim; vucclno vhus, biwUnial vaccines umilo 
from colon bacillus, Konococtnis, pantytihoul baciUns A, piuntyphoul b.uillus B, blaphylococcijs 
ftlhtia, stapbylocfxms jHirt‘us, stroptocotsms, urwl tvpbonl bacillus, 

TliO Cutter baboiatory, Boikeley, Calif —laconso No. « 

Piphthoiia untitovin, totnruis antitoxin, aiPisticptococcic scrum, noinml hoisc .scrum, vneeme virus, 
rabies vaccine (Prisknii), raidea viu’cluo (killwl virus); taiboreulin old, tuboieulm B. F.; bnclttitnl 
vaccines made fiom iwuic iKunlius, colon bat lUus, Fricdlindct bucdliis, gonwocciis, influen/a buciiliis» 
nncrocomiscatarrhabs, paratyphoid bacillus paratyphoid bacillus B, pintussis bacillus, pcnuuio- 
comis, pseudodiphtlioHa bat Ulus, staph ylococeus albus, staphyloc<x»cu.s aureus, sticptococcus, afid 
typhoid buciilus; dlphthoua toxiiMintib^xm mixtuie, thphthoiia toxin foi Sclilcl: test, pollen oxliact, 
BurA'au of bahofatoncs, Dt'partincnt of Hcaitli, New York (hty - Liconsa No 11* 

Dlpthoiia antitoxin, tuxirUd fovtn skcptococcm antitoxin, tetanus antltoNin; antimen Ingocooclc serum; 
antipneumoeocck scrum, normal horse suiuin, vaeciiio vims, lahics xaceme (PasttMir); tubiwulin 
old, huctoilul vaccines made from gonococcus, paratyphoid bacilluh A, psiratyphoiil b<i!*illus B, 
pertussis bacillus, pheiinuwKTUs, staphylocotw us ulbus, Mtaphyka'oecUH auious, stn»ptocoecuv, and 
typhoid hiK'ilUiH, diphtheria toxtn-antitoxin mnline, diphtheria toxin for Hchiek Itvst 
trOderlo Antitoxin Bnboralfoiics, JVu'l Hiver, N Y laci'iiso No 17: 

Diphthetia mditoxln; seal let fever *5(:roptwoct us untltoxlri; telumis antitoxin; nnMauibtnx {,i*iufn; 
nutiilysentoiic s»'rum, mil i«oiv>cowlc wim, mitiinenlngotiocclc serum, aiitipiicuiimcoi’Clc acnim; 
anli.slieptocucclc .wwi, men-dos immune serum; iioimal house hcruin, vaccine vhu*., iabie,s vaccine 
(PusUmr); rubies vuW'Inn (klUod virus); tulMviculiu old; tubeiculin B, K,; tubeiculln B, F,; bmlcilal 
vncclnosjuathi fitmi aono Imcdlus, cholera vibiio, colon bacillu.% Friedlimder Inicdlus, gonor‘oecw^, 
Infiuoimi bucillUH, mcningotoecua, mlcroeoccua catnnUaliH, punityphoid Imcillus A, pnratyjihoiii 
toadnus B, ptvrtib'sis baofUus, plague bacillus* pncuiuoeoccus, ps^udodiphlhena bmillns, j.luphylo 
eoaetis albuji, stuphylocootms unreijot, sbiphylowKHnis citrous, streptoemsma, mid tjphmd biinllii'i; 
dlphthoiU toxiiHUititoxhi mixture; pollen extinct, poison ivy extniel, pobun oak extmi't; diphlhi'iin 
toxin ^or Hchlck test; .scuilvit fuvoi aUeptococcus toxin foi -JOlck test, Aiarlct fevei .streptococi u*. hnm 
for immunivation, 

Bacterio-Tliorapoutio laboratory, Asheville, N Cl.-'-Tdaenibe No. 2;i‘ 

Watery extract of tuberdo baeilU (von Ituek), modified tubercle bacillus derivative (von Buck). 

G Xl.Bherman, M B,, Ineb Kasfc Jollorson Avonuo, Botroit, Aliob ■“BkmscNo. 80 : 

Baeteml vaccines made from mm hswlto, colon bacillus, Friodlfimler bnclilus, gonococcus, inllieur/ii 
bacillus, meningococcus, mioirHKHXjuscatarrhalis, iionvirulcnt tuboiole iSueiUiis, r#ara1>rdKad finciiiux 
A, paratyphoid bacite B, pmtushis bacillus, pneumococcus, psewknliphlheria baediih, siuph^Ue 
coccus albus, staphylococcus aurous, streptococcus, and typhoid baedhia; pidlou intraef . 

The Abbott Laboratories,, Ntoth adcago, lU.— license No. ^3: 

Bacterial vaccines made from aepo bacillus, colon bneiHua, FrlodKlndcr b{W)iniH,g«nmstt*cii,i,i»i!oe»i/n 
bacillus, ^nicrococou^ catarrhahs, pertussis bacillus, fmeumococcus, pseudiwliphllierla hie dim, 
staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus aureps, strciJlococcus, and tjpholti bacillus; pollen > rbnei, 



Pr W T ill, 422 Brotherboo 1 Bml.imR, Eighth and Minnesota \voniio, Kansas City, Ivans.— 

Lmnise No 10 
K ihii^s \a(Tino (Pn^tour) 

£?t Loins P<t'((*ut Institute, ;if>M Liu‘*is V\cmie, iSt Louis, Mo —License No 50 
B.ihus \iiissno (dilufom niolh<»tL 
The 1 loohu Co , K'^il.otnoio, Mich - [license No fd 

B lotnid ssotMUis made* fio n colon hnnllus, gonococfuis, mfluen/u bacillus, inicroeoccus calarihalis, 
pant V I'lioMl hncillic; paint sphoni lucilUis It, piieuriiococcus, psoiKioilijilitheim haciUtis, stapby- 
InroMSi alhi, ,, sfapln loioccjs ,uirc is, diejitociMWis, and tvphmd baciilus, pollen ovtrict 
K. U Sipiihi)*^ SoiiC U(f.'‘jii('h uiul Bioliigi ‘ul Laboratoiics, Nesv Ituiubw lelc, N J— License No 52* 
ilipUtlUMi < inlilo\in, cnsipclas sficiifoc.iceus «n(iff>\iii, scarlet fcvci sticptor occus antitoMn, tetanus 
unlilo'in, nut irncniTittococcii senini, nntipiiemnococcic soiinn; antistioplococeic serum, normal 
hoisc Muuni, vu<rnu‘ vlnir; r.ibies x.acmo (l’.„steai), labies v.iecine (Uilh'd mius), bactciwl \taccmcs 
made ft on* ,u ne bucilliis, tulon b'uillus, Fiicdl mclei bacillus, gonococcus, influenza bacillus, mciim- 
got Off us, imciotocnis CMtniihahs, pmatvphoid bacillus paratyphoid haciilus B, pertussis baeilluS). 
pricuiiKH occus, pscutlodiphtheua baullus, st.i/ihyl<x*oc{ i»s albus, sUphylococcus ^auieus, staph j-lo* 
coccu''’ citHUis, stieplococcus, am! tjphohl bacillus, leucocytic extract fiom tho^hoise, diphthciia 
toxin antitoxin inixtuie, tliphtherm toxin for Schick test, scarlet fcvoi sticptocwcus toxin foi Dick 
test* scarlet fever si icptoeocciis tmm fm immunization, polio i c* L act , arsphnnamme, neoaisphcna- 
mine, sodium msplionnmine, sulphaispheiunime, saluiion ot .nsirhenannno 
J>r .lames Mel Phillips, ‘415/ Noith lligh Stieet, rolurabus, Ohio — •License No Tvt 
Rubies xactmc (dilution iriethol) 

Eli Lilly A f'o , Indianapolis, Ind — Lu'cnse No m 

JMphtheiia antitoxin, erxsip'hs stieplococcus antitoxin, scarlet fever stieptococciis antitoxin, tetanus 
antitoxin, uiitniuMiingoioicic serum, 'intistrcptococeic seuitn, normil horse serum, vaccine virus, 
lubii's xaceme (Il.uiisL Uibeicului old tubciculuiT. K , tubeicnhn B K , tubercMilm B F , bacterial 
viucuics made from .icnc liacdlus, cholera vibrio, colon bacillus, Puedl.lndei bacillus, gonococcus, 
Inthierua bimllus, meningococcus, microwecus catarrh.ilis, pai.itvplvoid bacillus A, paratyphoid 
biu'dlus B, pi'itussis bacillus, plague bacillus, pncuinoeoccus, staphylococcus albus, staphylococcus 
mucus, vtieptm’occus, and typhoid bacillus diphtheiia toxin-antitoxin mixture, diphlhonu toxin 
for Hchicb test 

Sxxan Mycis ('o , 210 Noith Senate Avenue, Indianairolls, Tiid *- License No 58 

Baetcual xuiciiu's niadi' from acnc bacillus, colon bacnllus, Fricdlandei bacillus, gonococcus, mlluenza 
bitciUus, nuciiKomis c, dun tubs, imeiococcus tetiugeuus, piuityphoid biclllus K, paratyphoid 
bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, pmmmoeoecus, pseuilodiphthciia bacillus, ataphxlococcus .dbus, 
fitaphx loctKcus aureus, ,streptocuc< us, and typhoid bacillus, jioUcn ext i act, scarlet fever vStreptococcus 
toxin foi Dick t(‘sL i»curlet fevei stieptococeus toxm foi immunization 
OilhlHud Laboi atones, Mmiethi, Pu— License No Oti 

Diphtherii antitoxin, seirlet fcx»cr streptococcus antatoxm, tetanus antatoxin, nntiinenmgo(*QCCit serum 
mitipneumocoicic scrum; untistreptoeoccu* scrum, normal horse serum, vaccirio viius, uibies vacemo 
(Piisteui), tuberculin old, tubonuhn B E , tuliercuhn B F , bacterial vaccines made from ueno 
biKMllus, gomx'occus, mtUicnya IwiUus, paiatvphmd bacillus A, pumtiphoid bacillus B, pertussis 
bucillus pncuinococuis, stuphxlociKcus albus, staphylococcus atiunis, streptococcus, mid typhoid 
bacillus, diphtbcna tiKin antitoxin mixture; diphtheria toxin fm ftohick tost 
Antitoxin and Vucetne Lubmatory, Dcpaitmcnt of Public Health, C'ommonwoalth of Massachusetts, 
Jamaka Pliuii, Boston ;i0, Mass - Lucn.se No t»4 

Dipulhcna atililoxnr, .scaihd tevei sbepUicoccus antitoxin, untlnicningococcus scrum, autlpncumo- 
(occu*. setnni, vmeino virus, bactciiul vucclues made from p.irutvplioid bacillus A, paiatyphoid 
baedlus B, and tvphmd bacillus, diphthcim toxin-antitoxin mixture; diphtheria toxin for Bcluck test. 
United Ml lies Ml, in. laid Pioductsi'o, WcmhIx^oiUi, VVis. “Licen.se No <>5 

Diphtheria nnldnxlri, semlej fcvei siuptuim'cus antitoxin, tetnnm antitoxin; normal hr)r<ic serum; 
biutcilul viKcliicN I'lufle fimn acm* biciHus, colon bacillus, gonoeoccas, intlucnKa bacillus, micro- 
coccus c,itfMth.iIi paratyphoid bacillus A, paratyphoid, bacillus B, pertussis bacillus, puoumo- 
coccus* psciKlodiphthena bucdUis, staphyloioicus albus, vStuphylococaus aureus, streptococcus, and 
typhoid banlluji, tliphthcrla toMiwuititoxm mixture; diphthcua toxin foi Schick tc.st, scarlet fever 
Kticidociccus lt>xiu foi Dick test, scarlet fever streptococcus toxin for imuiuuization, 

X>* L, Hull is Luhoiatoriea, Mctiopolitun Buildiug, St. Ixiuis, Mo.— Llcen&o No 65, 

Rabies xucemo (Harris), 

The AiHngton Dhcmical (h> , Yonkers, N Y.— License No 67* 

Bacterial xaw'incs nuido from colon bacillus, micrococcus tetrugerius, pneumococcus, staphylococcus 
albus, j»lnphylococcus uunais, staphylococcus ciUcua, fetrGplococcu.s, pollen extract, animal epidcr- 
luu! extract; animal food extract, vegetable food extract 
J^erinatological Hasinirch Luboratones, Philadelphia, Pa. (brunch of Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, III,)— 
Licemw^ Mo, tlB; 

Ampheiiamino; notmrsphmiamiiic; sulpharsphenamlno; bismuth arspheimmin© sulphonate. 

Hi a, Mot« LubornitnU'S, 122 Hmiaon New York City - License N« 69. 

Arspheuuiuino; neoarsphonaiuliie, sodium aisphenamiuo; silvoi arsphonamiiie, nooHilvor arsphena- 
roino; HiilphnrsphenamluOi 
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Svill'i tu Dina'S } ^LusiMiOl 1 rn-Uom' Bull ili), NT — Nn 70 

\t^pht li rnuu , upd ikspht'jiaiiiHMs s,M{uthi .plu'ijiin nr a.lpi ai'phi'ii jnsinr* 

Bwmw', Vm {(mH k tl«iinnn«:, I? ilf ^^^l -I t Nr 7fi 

{"U'-pt ir HHl of 'K‘ 1 ‘Hl'Jtjr, ' U‘ fH *'* luril'i JplU'tKlI.Mi,*' 

ISlalluu I H)<1' ('{jHii K , 1 V\ nik’-, Loh.s, Mr f *( rii No 77 
SiMilirfi iiMrmv n « ij ipht'ii unintN ‘-tilpli iTo} ihf’n'innnr 
AiMiiUUus.i? hxpoiuijonl Mlalinu, <1 A'j fuUtiMS * ia\,r».atv rf llhnnt , { ilitiu, IH Ijm t-a 

No 01* 

\V I ijjOtt'Dn I’^o^cnjMn fra < ’o , ilrlitJiis, f'j l.ju'ivt* No s* 

\is|thi fuilMiifio, nonu iplii'a’iiniiu', .iHiJlt ii* nhi ft inijtSfN i uwupoinal nl; uO!ri iihrr'tiJWMO )* a » 

l.aiHM ,*lon4‘ „ '‘l>\ ;N ilsoiai oU'lv laitlvUit)*'. f‘rit \\oi(h,M'rv tauiar ^So Ni 
K’thirs variiiiio (killiMi vjmj 4. 

,!< n' U(! a«^i itni h , K M<i ~l4n‘U r Nr M 

P.rfulinti iMfikiMH, \ ifrir.a iUilk'd 

Ctiuk ]v«,bnitt(MtLs, ,Mct LiiUc Slunr JJfSVu lardi' "i No N) 

Uai'fr? ial v.U'ttiM's ni‘HU* fuao oanr |>aoilUi , (rlon fiai'ilhis, Kut dt ii.dr’ ha« dlij , t ottnaoi * a m 

li uiUui, imanr w (afaiioluli'-, |uiat>jdniul Ixw dlus A, paiutj pHoni n n ifliii H, {i» f f u li » i\h , 
juuMimococ’cijs, '?1 .i|(1p, I m tirt'u siopkiioaoun iUUru-, .sh» ot(H (^n uj , utd f^jifoad } f olu 

tliphfliriia lOMiMHni itoMji 

Thu NuoMil (’(1,7^ ICM'jjslt'V Sf , Huf* do, N. ( lOO O.o UO 

Solulion of Tioiur'iitln'oaniino, {,oIufu>n of filplujt 'ph»‘n iinims 
Trtjllis(ri*8f u'l Labciiitiati('% .ll« <>i<l Niilojiivil Ihmk 151(1)1% Kjiokatio, \VadHMj?f«ni. fau'iiM* Nti.Ul r(4loti 
o\(j u t 

DoihtJo Liibomtoiioi, Ihifland, Miohii^aii -LitvtncNu UU 
Ajsphrn luiinr, inovisjilUMUjnunf 
Tim J.mk'ion infhni{ir;y„ J«ck«oii, ippl l#ic*o?>s(‘ No, \Mt 

Uabm.s vuu'inu (I’tistikir), vnoctmi (Killftl vauis) 

Alrdlcnl Alts Lahorivt(^)>^', JVItMlinil Arts* ilhlg , Oklnlioiuu flly, Oklahosim, - Llofitigo No, OBi 
iUbius vacoitiii (kllU'<l vuus). 

Buuniu of ^<ab(naloH 1 '^, Bi'iiaitmi'nt of n<'ilfh,i fainsiini?, No. Of!*, 

niphtanmunliloaifi) hnilcnul vat ci no mudolioiii painty phold bacillus A, pumtyphohi htidlliis B* 
antUypbouUawiUib, tlipliUmtui f ox iiHUititoxl a mixture; diphtheria toxin for Mick tiint; waulot fever 
airoptococctis toxui fa Dick text; hwirlct fovor slroptniwcua toxin for unmumxution, 

FOKKltm KSTABI4BUMEHTB 

rnstitut Puxteur tin Tiivkh Pranw.— Blctiifio Na 31. Bolilng ngents for the tJiutod BlatcHi Pahieur 
Ivftbnrutoi K's of Ainorkn* JiWi Woxt J*iloventb Htreiot, Now York City 
Diphflualiv mililtixlii; trtomta autitoxln; mitlaatbrns: aeruni; antidysenteric serum, iuill|ilai«uo aertiriu 
anliHtrcplowdCJiwim; baeterlai vaccines from cholera vibrio, plague iiacHJus, stunhylucuccus 
albtis, and «buihylo<cmia auious. 

Farliwcrkc liowhst, vwati, Hfliiter Lucius uml Brflning, IToochst am Afuin, dcnnfmy.-rduMiiso No. 2L 
Belling ngetifa for tho tlxiltod Bbil-os: II, A. Metis Ltth(»rnioi‘lt‘H, 122 lluflsoii BL, Now York <Mty, 
Diphtheria uutltoxUi; tett^nuH anUfoxin, auli‘.fr*Tt«50occlc stuum, normal horse Hcrutii, tubouMtlin old; 
inbercuiln T, H,; Uaiji^rcuhn B K.; tnbcroutlii IJ, F ; Inicturud vucoIniM mmlo horn ciitdt‘m vibno 
gonococcus, «t apUyloisiut us ulbus, staphybcrn'ciJa aureus, and staphylococcus <‘ituais, lypludd f)a« 
clltus; Bcnaitls'cd limiiidul vuccino umtlc froiii typhoid hucdluh; amphimandnc; lU'ourspliiMmimnc, 
sodlutrt aisphcuanUrio; ullvcr ftrsphcrmmlnc; noasilvorarsphcimminn; widphoxvliirMpht'aniiiim* 

E, Merck, Durmsta^it, CUtiiiariy.- Liemso No. hi. BclllnR figonis for tlie United Biaft's Merck A (%♦., 
47 Park plnco, Nolv Ywk Oltyi TuhmuHii Olidnuuit (Mom). 

OonnaughtAntitoilu I jiborfttoiT» 3;nlv6r«ity of Toiotito^ Oiumdu.- License No TJt; 

Diphtheria aatiloxins tntanus nntitoxiu. 

Los E^tafolissomeuts Petttetm PriTcs, 02 Itiin ViclUn-diiTcmplc, Puds, flT, Knpirc.'-T.lccime No. 7k PcH« 
in$ agents for the tJ n \Uii Btatos: ( ioo, .L Wallau, <1 OUfI Bi., New York < hi y * 

Bactcuul vac'‘lncs inudo froln gonococcus, mtomciis tctiagunus, peitu!i.si.s bacdhis, htuphylococciis 
albu^, ataphylooorrmi aurons, and synococea-i. 

Loboi aUai ode ihocbiiiilt) Wdleule, b2 Kuo Miehol-Aiigc, Paris, Fi unec.--” Llcciw{\*Nfi. 83. RtilUfig ments 
, for iho'lJiiItorl States: Anglo-Froiich Drug Co„ 1271) Broadway, Now York (’ity. Helling ngonis for 
Porto Rico Ciua, Vfijc, Bov 210, Ban Juau, P. H: Bulpliuisjdmmimlno. 
fnstituto Sicrotoiapico Mlliimiso, Milan, Italy '—Liewnse No. 87. Belling agents for the Unllcd^BlufcH. 
Nootiier l^roducks CIq,^ S<j Union Bqiiare, New York City; Antlunthi;ax scrum; bactorlai vacdiieH niad»^ 
from gonococcus, pmujjuoeoocus, Htaphylococcnjs albus, staphylococcus aumms, .stupliydoriM'nM 
citreus, and strop taeocicus; nooRraphctmmlne, 

Boots Puie Drug Uo., Lut, KoUhiglmm, Kniilfi»<l.-"L!fcnse N«. 02, »BeiHng sgwtx for Iho Pitlhsl 
States; Tho United Drag Co,, 43 Leon Stf«»sfc, Boston, MnsaachusetN; Arsphonaniine digliictisidfs 
Btftblissomonts MmiLeymk, Vlltoewe-la*Ctoatie, Be|nn, France/ -Liccine No, IH. fkdiltig n8»’ni'« for 
‘ the United States; O', L Wallau, 6 ClilT Street, New York (dty: PlunphaifeplHumuiine, 
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lust if ut N‘if Htnal <lc ■Wdaofliompus 2n Rue Ruresnes (Somc),noar Pans, France —License No 95. 
I’lcHitir arerifs for Um' U tufcd Stafos Lee S Smith Manufticturmg Go, Pittsburgh, Pa Bacfciuil 
v.ioi HU’S ui’uh* fiom colon liticillus, enterococcus, FiieclHadci bacillus, niiciococcus catanhalis, 
i)ii( rococcus f«*f MfoniJs pneumococcus, staphylococcus alhus, staphylococcus aureus, and stropto- 
rntrii » 

Behtinr'Hrnke, A tP, M uhuig-am-Lilm, Germany —License Ho t)7 

B u f< ml \*in uu > made fioiti gonococcus, staphylococcus alhus, riiKl staphyloeoceiis auioiis. 


ENDKMIC GOfTER AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
1. IN t'lNClNNATI SCHOOL CHILDREN* 

R\ Koflut Glksenf, fimgooii, aiMl Ninn R Taaior, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Public 

Health Service 

INTRODUCTION 

While ilip liLortituro dealing witli goiter* is voluminous, references 
td> the eflVcts of the endemic typ(% as it is encountered in the United 
Slates, art' relatively fc'w and often unconvincing The etiology, 
pathology, phvsiologv, distribulion, and more recently the preven- 
tion of entie.mic*. goiter all reetuved niarlced attention At the 
same tune it has seemingly been taken for granted that tlio manifes- 
tations of (be aireeiioii are so olmous as to require neither recount- 
ing nor study 

It has b('<‘n asserted that endimiie goiter is responsible for inter- 
ference wd.h nutrition and conse([uentIy with retardation of normal 
physnud gro\Uh. in aJl probability such impressions have been in- 
tensified by c'ontact with and study of simple goiter m regions of 
marked endenneii}^ where cretinism, myxcdima, and deaf mutism 
are mu<*Ji more frcHpient than they are in this country Nevertheless 
the sub]e(*t is a vital one and manifestly requires investigation and 
study before a conclusion can be reached as to the influence of simple 
goiter upon the jdiysical development of adolescent boys and girls 
in the lhute<l States. 

Function of thyroid in regulating grovih.—Tho action of the thyi’oid 
gland in regulating metabolism has aptly been compared to tlie part 
phued by tlu^ governor of an engine or the hairspring of a watch. 

^ Tins thyroid sippnratus elaborates its secretion from raw materials 
in food and drink, Ixdng subject to constant call from the processes 
whi<*h regulate gtwvth and govern regular bodily function. Pre- 
Humably development pro(*oeds normally when ample iodine is avail- 
able and the thyroid is functioning cfficicnUy 

Trend of opinion in literature. — Many writers maintain that dis* 
turbnnco of thyroid function, such as occurs in well marked endemic 
goiter, hampers both mental and physical development. Not only 

• KDttDEiAL Note— I t Rhookl be borne in mind that the present study was limited to a single locality, 
having a moderate iriddcneo of endemic goiter. (Compared with logions of mivkvti (‘ndomicuty, such as 
Swhjsarlami, Austria, and Nmthera Indm, fdnemnatl may be regmded as havmg only a slight inciclewo 
of goiter.) Therefore, the flmUngs can not he accepted as being ruprtiscntntive of all portions of the 
Unifce^t States. By making further studies it will ho possible to iwjcertain the effects upon physical devel- 
opment in areuH of alight and marked goiter prevalence. 
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is tho nutrition of tho body disturbed, in their opinion, but growth 
and plipioBl development are likewise seriously hampered. More- 
over, the children nfTeetod are said to bo below Uie standard of health 
end df'vehnnuent , look frail, and become fatigued easily. Tliere wre 
a iiutuiM»r of noteworthy features poetdiar to most of the releronecs 
rehitini; to eiiileinio f'oiler and physienl growth: 

1. There is a tnnrke<l similarity in tho reforencos, suggesting that, 
the statements were obtained from a common soUH'o. 

2. There is a lack of evidence in suppoi't of Itm si attunents made. 

3. There is no mention at any time of the si:io of tin' goiter; tlio 
blanket statements of dtdeteriou.s effects cover all thjroid enlarge- 
ments from the amallo.st to tho largest. 

4. No reference.^ are made at any time to locality, to itn'idenco, 
mildness or seventy of goiU'i', in so far a.s tho goitrous eoiulitions are 
encountered in tho United f^tates. 'Tiiero are, f)f eounst', numerous 
allusions to the severity of goiter and its soipielac in regions of great 
ondomicity in fondgn countiies. However, goiter and its manifesta- 
tions in the United States are less intense than in certain other 
countries and therefore the data are not strictly comparnlilo. 

EiMUvmc goiter and owrheiglit.- — Despite tho numerous contentions 
that growth is retarded by endemic goiter there is considerable 
evidence to show tliat height is actually increased in the presence 
of this malady. Comparisons of physical measurements in cases of 
colloid goiter by Hill, Brett, and Smith h with tho average standards 
for height and weight, showed that a laige majority wore above 
height for age. Examinations of drafted men in tho United States 
showed that tall men were particularly, prone to goiter, both simple 
and oxophtlvalmio *. 

Between these varying and often unsupported contentions regard- 
ing llio iiifluenco of endemic goiter upon physical development tln'i'e 
is apparently considerable opportunity for nwearcli having for its 
purjwue the iletermination of the true status of the mnlaiijitsled 
thyroid in mlation to growth. Particularly is it necessary that eon- 
cluHions regarding .this relationship in tlio Ifiiiled States he untinged 
by exporienees in SWitewland, Austria, fndia, and (dlier countrioa in 
wliich aimjdo goitor is known to bo rosponwble lor such marked 
manlftMtations as cretinism, mutism, and idiocy. 

MffiTlIOO OB’ SKCTTBINQ n\TA 

In the prewent study the physical development of thyroid-normal 
and thyroid-enlarged eiuldrcn were compared by means of e.sUmat(*s 
imd actual measurements. In securing the re<iuisite data, use was 

If P fltiwl Adolttsooiit OoiUr St»no tail of 

Ik jrourntil of MofUoim, Oxford, 18, laj, Januaiy, 

Tho Mofileal Depaitment of iliio UiUtofl Mtatos Ainiy io tht \S oibl Wftr, Voi« 

HhKi 1 . 
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matlc of n form* dovisod by tbo child hygiene section of the Public 
Health Hervico. Thin form has tlio advantage of simplicity and yet 
provith'H miiple information for comparative study. In order to 
insuri' uiiiforniity of results, all data were obtained and recorded in 
ft like iiuuiner by physicians experienced in work of l.his character. 
The ‘‘instructions for making physical exauuuations of childi’on,” 
also ]n’cpnre<l hy tlie chikl hygiene section of the Public Health 
Service,, served as the guide for obtaining the various measurements 
an<l estimates. 

The cMtimates made during the course of the study included opin- 
ions regarding nutrition and posture. Ten uniform measurements 
were made of each child, as follows. Standing height, sitting height, 
weight, chest, circumference, chest width, chest depth, vital capacity, 
head length, head breadth, and head height. 

Two thousand nine hundred and seventeen wlute children were 
included in the investigation. Of this number 1,341 were boys and 
1,676 were girls. The ages of most of the children ranged between 
11 and 15 years, during which period thyroid enlargement is very 
likely to be present, though not to the extent which prevails just after 
this period. In determining the degrees of thyroid enfargement the 
standards and classification developed during the Cincinnati survey * 
were followed. 

In order to insure representative conditions the children examined 
were chosen from schools located in different parts of the city. Thus, 
3 of the schools were located in ’the poorer sections of the community, 
2 in sections of moderate economic status, and 1 in the best section 
of the city. In addition there was 1 vocational school, attended 
largely by part-time girl workers, and 1 junior high school. 

In the six elementary schools visited the cliildren examined at- 
tended the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. In the vocational 
and junior high schools most of the children were ohler and attended 
higher grades. By this means of selection a cross section of the ele- 
_^inontary-8chool population was obtained. Moreover, this cross sec- 
tion was representative of various school ages, grades, sections of 
the city, environment, and social status. 

THE KESULTS - . 

In the following section the results of the physical measurements 
of children with or without enlargement of the thyroid gland will be 
set forth by means of comparative tabulations and brief explanation. 

Thp-tyid erdargement. — In Table 1 are displayed the number and 
percentage of each degree of thyroid enlargement among the 1,341 
boys and 1,676 white girls included in the study, according to 

* Eobwt Tbyrotd Surrey of 47»4»3 Ulemeu^ry-Scbool Oiilldreti ia Olnolrmoitb Fub. Eealtsb 

Eep., vol m, No. m, Inly % m pl). Vtn-im. (Iteprint No mU) . 
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ago. Among the boya there were 516 instanm of thyroid enUrga* 
racnt, a percentage of 38.4. A greater number of enlai^omonta, 927, 
or 68.8 per cent, 'n'ore recorded among the girls. Owing to the com- 
paratively small ntimber of some of tho degrees of thyroi<l enlarge- 
ment it was found dcHirable, for statistical purpose-s, to redueo the 
five degrens of enlargement, recorded tiuring the examinations, to 
throe. Thus, tho “ very slight ” and " slight ” enUirgomonts were com- 
bined and termed " slight. ” “Moderate” involvement wa.s allowed 
to stand. “Marked” and “very marked” thickenings wore com- 
bined and called “marked.” In making the various coni]>arisons of 
mcasuremonts all degreoa of t hyroid enlargoinent were eoinliint'd umler 
a single heading. Jly far the. greatest number of eulnrgfim'iits so 
included were of the slight variety^ 

TaiiTjE L~N umber and parentage of each degne of thgroid etdurgemenl among Ifd/fi 
white ?)m/8 and lfi7€ white ghia in the (hnatiiutU public mdioolH, jor all agiH and 
for mch age between 1 1 and JS yeare 
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mo 
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0 
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10.1 

28.0 
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U2 

MmJiod.. 

100.0 

imo 

0 

0 

0 

4.2 

88.3 

10.7 

0 

41.7 

m, 0 ; 
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The number and percentage of aach degree of thyroid enlargement 
at each ago between 11 and i6.yewPB, ’«s well as for all ages eomhimul, 
are also shown in Table 1. It will be seen that slight enlargements 
were more froqUont among the girls — 50.4 per cent, as agiiit).st 37.2 
per cent for tlio boys. Moderate and marked onhugeimuils were 
approximately eight more commonly encountered among the 
guas. 

Betofion of degree of ikyrmd eidargenwnt to nymptotmtolmjy.-— 
InasmuSh as thyroid amargomonts^of marked degree are eommonly 
supposed to exsert more positive and decided inflyenees tlian do sligiit 
^argements, a word of explanation appears desirable at tliis point. 
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Prdhnbly (lu' foHo^sing toplanation of Bram ® covers this point most 
snli'^factorily; 

A'!*<inniiiR that wferenre iN had to ao-palk'd Kunpit' or notito'fic goiter, situated 
iti Uu' Usual position, aijove the storiuiiii, in persons of iionciotinoiis or uou- 
liiyvofioiimtoti.s iiiaktHip, and HHsutmng that the thvioirt gland is not enlarged 
to dll' ('xli'tit of ennsing pressure symptoins upon the Htruetures of the nook, I 
would slate that, generally s])oaking, t.hc sirs) of a thyroid ('ulaigeuient bears no 
relation to eonst itiithmal disturbances, and that neither stature nor other phases 
of (he eeononiy, strueturally or {ihysiologieallv, appear to bo inliucnced by size 
of thyroid enlargement This opinion is based upon iiiy 1(5 yeais of work with 
goiter patients, during which inoi-o than 9,000 cases were studied. This is an 
abst raet statement, prc.sent{ng, as all good rules do, frequent c\ccptions. 

Natmty . — The question, of racial susceptibility or immunity to 
goiter is one which haa occasioned mucli coujocturo. During the 
present study the place of birth of each cJuld, and of Ins parents and 
grandparents, wore carefully recorded. A eluld whoso parents and 
grandparents, as well as himself, had been born in the United Sti'tos 
was ti'ritu'd “native stock.” In this way various combinations of 
birthplaces were noted. 

Niuety>i]iree and eight-tenths per cent of the children examined 
wore born in the United States; probably 75 per cent of these wore 
born in the city of Cincinnati or its environs. Of the 826 thyroid- 
normal boys, <15.3 per cent wore of native stock, while 49.3 per cent 
of tlio 515 thyroid-enlatged boys were similarly classed. Slightly 
smaller })orcontagca of girls, 42.6 per cent of the 647 thyroid-normal 
and 40 per cent of the 927 thyroid-enlarged, were also native stock. 

The combinations of parental nativity are shown in Table 2. 
Among the boys of native stock 59.6 per cent had normal thyroids, 
while 40.4 per cent had some degree of thyroid enlargement. Com- 
pared with the boys of native stock, five of the groups in Table 2 had 
^eater percentages while throe groups had smaller percentages of 
thyroid-normal individuals. Because of their irregularity these ten- 
dencies are not particularly signififiant. 

Forty-two and six-tenths per cent of the girls of native stock had 
norrnul thyroids and 67.4 per cent had some degree of thyroid enlarge- 
ment. Wlien the percentage of thyroid-normal girls of native stock 
is compared with tlie rGraaining groups in Table 2 it is apparent tliat 
there arc smaller peroontagos of the same typo in seven of the eight 
remaining groups. While the number of girls included in the preseat 
study is entirely too smaU to serve for the drawing of general con- 
clusions, the data at least suggest that there is lesa4hymid oaiwrge- 
ment among the native-born girls. However, much additional evi- 
dence is needed to strengthen this assumption. 

Heretofore it has been widely believed that the nativity of parenls 
and grandpareftts iias had little to do with the presofioo or abeettco 

Israel Bram, Philadelphia, personal cdmmimltatlon, May 7, tm 
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of goiter ill t!ie chiW, provided the family has resided in a community 
sunh’ionlly long to have suffered the iodine deprivation hecessary to 
induce tliyroid enlargement. However, additional information on 
this point is ol>viously rociuireil before the belief can he awiepted as 
fact. 


Tahlk 2, Nn7}thvr of chdthm in cfHaiii granpH hailed on nalmiy of childi 
and grandpannia, and numhvr and peteuUage of ihyrmd'-mrmal ana tkym%d^ 
enlarged in meh group 

BOVtJ 
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Total number In group 
Numlwf 1 hyrold normal . . , 
Niintbar IhjroiiUailargetl 
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Per wilt ©nlargad 


647 

168 

236 

95 

1^1 

42 
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33 

77 

276 

77 

99 

87 

44 

12 

60 

12 

82 
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01 

137 

58 

79 

30 
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21 

45 

42.6 

45.8 

41.9 

Stt.O 

35.8 

28,6 

38 7 

86.4 

41.6 

57.4 

M.S 

58.1 

61.0 

64.2 

71 4 

61.3 

63.6 

58.4 


‘anatioiu 

! Native born <c*bUdt^ tooth parents, and 4 granctpamits bom in Unltod States), 
Child, tooth ptrtmte, and S gmndparenta t>om in United States. 

OtoUd, tooth parents, and 2 grandparent's bom in Unltetl States. 

OtoM, both parents, and I grandmtvnt bom in United States. 

Child and both parents born in united States. 

Ohdd and 1 parent bom in Unitod States. 

Child bora in UaitOvl States, parents and pandjiaronts bom elsewhere. 

OhUdi tooth parents, and 4 nrrondparents bom outside of United States. 

All other combinations of nativity. 
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Estimates of devdopment and posture . — In judging development or 
nutrition the cxiHting standards of height and weight wore not con- 
sidered. Instead, ejupliasis was placed on general appearance, con- 
dition of the akin, luuount of subcutaneous fat, muscle tone, alcfrt- 
noss, and vitality. During the examinations nutrition was classed 
as oxeellcinf, good, fair, and poor. It was found, however, that most 
of the estimates fell in tlie good and fair classes, few notations being 
entered in the extrwuo upper and lower groups. Consequently the 
numbeoB with, exocdlent and good nutrition were comhhuMi, as were 
tlwse with fair and poor nutrition. Shmlarly combinations of types 
of posture and phyeioal build w<Mro also found to facilitate statistical 
Iftterprotation. 

NuHiion . — The percentages of good and fair types of nutrition 
among the children examined are displayed in Tnblo 3. Bo far as 
tite examiners were able to estimate, the nutrition of fhoso with 
nonaal thyroids was consistently and considerably better than tliose 
lfath enlarged thytoids. Thus, 80.8 per cent of the thyroid-normal 
ffeiryB and 81.8 per cent of the thyroid-normal girls had good physical 
WYelopment, while 70.1 per cent of the thyroid-enlarged boys and 
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70 r(‘nt of tlio thyroid-enlarged girls had the same state of nutri- 
tion, The Maine superiority among the thyroid-normal individuals, 
though slight in some insianees, is also apparent in (lie separate age 
gnmph, with tlu^ exception of he 15-3^ear old boys and tlui 11-yoar 
old i iris. 


TAm.K ;S, - !*myn(uge of goml and fair Matca of ^mlnlwn of white hoi^ 

and t ^dl)S irhife girh in Uic Vuinnmth pvhlie whool'i^ at unh age h tween 11 
mat pravHj ami nceojtiitvg to presence or absence of thijrotd enlargement 
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Taut, IB 4 ---Percfniage of goodf fair, and poor typ^e of ponhm of 1^20i white 
boys and white girls in the vlncinnah public schools^ at each age between 
11 and 1$ years f and according to picsmce or absence of thyroid enlargement 



PoKfim, — Th« estimates of good, fair, and poor posture among tho 
oMdroix examined are shown in Table 4. Good posture is consistr 
ently more frequent among !M>th boys and girls of the seToral ago 
who have -normal thyroids, ronvorscly, fair and poor posturo 
are found more frequently among those with thyroid enlargements. 
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Afjf-nriftht-lmfiht rflalwmMp.—Tha woij^t and height index of 
ntUrifion is snl>ject to the limitation that the eBtablbhinent of a 
prm‘ti« nhl(' standard and norm is not feasible. Furthermore, if such 
a tuuni could be estubiyied an individual deviation in weight would 
not ticvessni’ily indicate' an artual departure from norjnal hoeltlu 
However, ti»e defects in a nutrition index <lo not seriously mitigatn 
against the validity of <‘omparisona between oliildren witli and with- 
out thyroid enlargennmt. In the present investigation the index of 
nutrition devised hy l>rs. B. T. Baldwin and T. D. Wood was usedT 
The standards consist of average weights of children of each sex, by 
ages and standing heiglit. Tn tlio appliealion of this standard a varia;- 
tion of 10 p('r cent from the average is usually classed as nonnaJ, 
but anything below this point is saiii to indicate malnutrit.i<)n. In 
Table .*5 tlu' percentages of those more than 10 pi'r cent overwi'ight 
and of thos(' more than JO jier cent underweight are shown. Tlu'se 
data have bi't'ii prepareil for thyroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged 
boys and girls of ('tick age betwei'ii 1 1 and 1 5 yeai-s and also for all 
ages eontbined. An ejiimiination of tins table shows that overweight 
is, with a single exception, more frequent among the thyroid-normal 
boys and girls. The 11-yoar old boys with thyroid eniargi'ment 
appear to have a slightly greater percentage of overweiglil than do 
those with nonnal thyroids. 


TabIiU 6. — Percentage of ihyroid-eiormat and thyroid-enlarged children who are more 
than 10 per cent over and percentage of tkim who are mare than 10 per cent under 
the Baldwin-Wood weigkt-heiglU-age standards, according to age and sex 
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When average uaderweight is conaklorod it i.s apparent thal chil- 
dwu with aomai thyroids are hw jirono to tliis condition than are 
thywid-etilarged individuals. TJiero are two exeeptiotm to thin 
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siatRTnpnt. Gr<>a<or percentages of 12-year old boys and 13-year 
old girls wilh noriniil (liyroitls are luiderwciglit tban are those of the 
same age with eithirged'thyroid glands. 

AVKH\mS MEASITE3SMENTS 

In a fiirflier aiteiw])!. 1.o distinguish <iiir(«ienoos between the physical 
mc'asnretneiils of children witli and without thyroid enlargement 
some averages have been calculated. Thus, in Tables 6 to 15, in- 
clusive, the average standing height, sitting height, chest circrnn- 
forence, chest dqith, chest width, vital capacity, head length, head 
bri’adth, and head height are displayed, consecutively. The avei*age 
- moasiurcments arc given uniformly in each table according to sex for 
each ago between 11 and 15 years. With, the exception of the average 
standing heights, which have been calculated in inches, and the aver- 
age weights, which have been calculated in pounds, all of the meas- 
nrements are in the metric system. 


Tabi.h 8. — Average standing height, m %nches, of 1,204 white boys and 1,398 white 
gifln in the Cincinnati pvbhc schools, according to ages between 11 and IS ymis 
and presence 07 absence of thyroid enlargement 
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&7 4 
39 2 
61 9 
63 9 

54.2 
57.1 
69 3 
m.5 
63.9 

54^6 

67.8 

61 4 

mo 

62 8 








Awrofft standinff JteifM . — ^Inasmuch as several investigators have 
cemtnontod oipon the fact that individuals with thyroid enlargement 
are, on the average, tailor than those with normal thyroids, a study 
of standing and sitting heights of the children included in ,tho Cin- 
"neinnaU study is interesting. 

AooorUing to Talile 6 the advantage in slightly greater height les 
with the lioys without enhugemant of the thyroid, the exception 
being those in the 13-ycar group. In the l^ryear group the i«o«s- 
uromonts -are equal. Iheneforo, it may be cor^uded that the eom- 
panism of measoremonts of standing heights among the .boys fails to 
mveal marlced differences. , 

The average standing heights of girls with thyroid enlargement mo 
greater than in those witfiout enlargomcait, the 13-yoar group being 
an oitcepiion. 

Avurnge sUtmg Might — Definite difforenoos are apparent when com- 
pMtisKMis are made of sitting height or stem length of the children 
examined (Tabio n • The sitting height is oonsistohlly graater amorjg 
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both bovH null girls %\U!i iliyroitl piilargotnc'nt, the single exception 
being (he 11 -year oh! Itms. 


TATir*K 7. " J ?vrrir/f’ fivufht^ in rtnftmdtrn, of whift Imif'i nnd 

vdiik (jirifi m On Ot nn tnittfi puhlir 'irhooin^ ifunmiiUif (n Of/r.'i htbvtiu II a ltd iT* 
puri^ and pn^uirt' nt' o/tw uft of thutoid < tthtiat mint 


II 
u 
n . 

li 

ir» 


A 1S41 

Hi 

Thyrolt 

Nornuil 

VM 

1 Sint US 

Eularpd 

(lirls 

1 

Ncirmiil Etttnfgc'd 


71.6 
7».a 
740 

77.6 
806 

7t.4 

746 

76.6 

UA 

fhn m.44 

ftA 77.4 

mo §0.0 

aao 80.8 


— - 



Artmtjr imtfhf.- —It iw intiere«ting to note in Table 8 that the averag<' 
weights of gills between 11 and 15 equal or exceed the weights of boys 
of eortt'sponrting a^oa. When the average weights of thyroid-normal 
and thyroid-onlai^ed ehihinm are compared it is apparent that those 
in the former group arc consistently heavier. Thyroid-normal hoys 
are, on the average, 5.(1 pounds heavier than tlie thyroid-enlarged 
boys. All of the thyroid-normal girls are heavier than thyrokl- 
eiilargod girls of similar age exeept in the. 11 -year grou]), the average 
weight superiority of the first named group being 2.4 pounds. 


Tabi,ii 8. — ilwraffc weight, w pouruk, of 1,S04 white boys and },SS8 while girls in 
the Cincinnati public schools, according to ages between 11 and 15 years, and 
presence or absence of thyroid enlargement 


11 ... 

13 .„ 

IS— 

14 ... 

!ua- 


Age 


Boys 

Gills 

Thyroid stutus 

Thyroltl status 

--1 

r- » 

— - 


Normal 

Enlarged 

Norinul 

KulitrKi’d 

76 

70.1 

71 

81.1 

86 

81.0 

H7 

86.6 

04 

IKI 2 

lUl 

07. H 

104 

»H. <» 

IN 

106.4 

117 

100.2 

117 

110.0 


The average chest iftoasurements, including circumference, trans- 
verse, and aiitcro-posteiior mo&surements, are displayed in Tahk« 1), 
10, and 11. With a fewminor exceptions aU of the measurements are 
»%]htdy greater among the children having normal thyroid glands. 

Average cheat tdrotmference . — ^An examination of Table 0 shows that 
the average chest circumferences are slightly greater among the 
thytoid*-xioj*mal bcys with the exception of those in the 14-year 
group. Among the girls the average chest circumferences arc greater 
m all of those with nomai thyroids except the 1 l-yoar group. 
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Taiii h 9. -Arcrofie rhfxl circumference, in cenlimeters, of 1,304 vfhite hoys and 1,808 
udiiti girls in the f'tnctnniiti imhlk schnolft, accouhng to ages between 11 and IS 
years, and presence or absence of thyroid emargement 



Boys 

Ghh 

Tliyiold stains 

Thyroid status 


Normal 

Enlarged 

Normal 

linlargud 


6r) 7 

3 

m 3 
«17 1 

C4,l 
67 9 
72 0 
74,5 
74 6 

65 5 
67 6 
60.3 

66 6 
rs 1 




70 2 
72 (» 
75 8 

70 1 
73.0 
74 2 

. 

\ 

i ,, , ,, 



Average transverse chest measurements. — The avorago transverse 
cliost moaauremonta are shown in Table 10. Those measurements 
are slightly greater among the thyroid-normal boys. In the 12-year 
group the measurements ai-e identical among boys with and without 
involvement of the thyroid. The average transverse chest measuro- 
jnents are slightly greater among all thyroid-normal girls except those 
'‘of the ll-y('ar group. 


Tabm 10 — Average transverse chest meamremeni, in centimeters, of 1,304 white 
boys and 1,808 while girls in the Cincinnati public schools, according to ages 
helumn 11 and IB years, and presence or absence of thyroid enlargement 





Boys 

Girls 



Ago 

Thyioid status 

ThyioId status 




Nounal 

ISnlargod 

Normal 

Enlarged 


22 2 

20 3 

21 4 

21, S 

23,6 
24 4 


23 0 


22.8 


23 8 

23 4 


u — — — 

24. H 

24.6 

24.9 

15 ^ 

26 1 

25 3 

25.3 

24 S 



Antero-posterior chest measurements. — It is apparent from Table 11' 
that the average nntero-posterior cho.st measurements are slightly 
^greater among thyroid-normal boys and girls with the exception 
of those in'tho 11-yoar group. 


TAni.H It.—Avrrmie aniero-postenor chest measurement, in centimeters, of 1,304 
white boys and 1,808 while girls in the Cincinnati public schools, according to 
ages between 11 and IS years, and presence or absence of thyroid etdnrgemeni. 



Boys 

Girls 

Ago 

Thyroid status 

Thyroid status 


Normal 

Enlarged 

Nonnal 

Enlarged 


17,7 

laa 


17.7 

m5 


‘ ’ la^ 

lao 

18.6 

iF*"*" * ........... 

IH B 

IS 5 

lao 

14.... 

• 19.7 

m4 

19.9 

’ lai 



2oa 

19 9 

lai 

1,. I 

u 
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AT(ra(jv Vital capacHy - Tho average superiority in vital capacity 
of bovH ovi'r gnls ranges between 0.1* and O.G of a liter. These and 
otIi(‘r ilata are ^lunvri in Table 12. Among tlic boys the average 
vital eapfU’it^ is v<M'y slightly greater among the thyroid-normal 
individuals in tlie 12, U, and 15 year groups, equal in the 13-year 
grt)up, and h‘ss in the 1 1-yeur group, (\>ll<H‘livelyj the average 
vital ea parity is slightly greater among the boys with ni)rmal thyroids. 


Tahj.k 12 AiH’iafV' f'ttat cniuiaiif^ inhtcu^^ of {^204 white hoya arid white 

ytrhs tit the (Ufiemoati puhtw t^eJamU^ aecuediny to ages between it and If) years 
and piesetin' or ahsenee of thyroid enlargement 



llie averago vital capacity is the same among thyroi<i-normnl 
and thyroid-cnlargwi girls of the 11, 12, 13, and 15-ypar groups. 
In the 14 -year group the average vital capacity is slightly greater 
among the t hyroid-normid girls. 

Summariziing, it may bo stated that a very slight advantage in 
increased average vital capacity apparently rests with the thyniiil- 
normal children, a slightly greater advantage being among thci boys 
than among the girls. 

JllemI Jiuumrenieidn.- -In Tables 13, 14, and 15 average measure- 
ments of lii'atl length, h(*ad breadth, and head height are presented. 
It will be noted that tin* head iiunimiremonts of the boys exceed those 
of the girls. Tliere are also slight differences in average mensuro- 
monts between thyroid-noriual and thyroid-enlarged individuals. ^ 


TA»an 13. —Avtrage head Irafftli, in eenlimetfra, Hff 1,$04 white boye and t,!tOS white 
Ifirle in the Vmrinnati public schoole. according to ages betwen 11 and IS years 
and presence or absmee of thyroid ontargemerd 
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Average, head length . — ?fo significant or riniform diffcroncea in 
ayoragt'. head length was noted between thyroid-normal and thyroid- 
enlm^t'd boys an<l girls. (Table 13). 

Average head hreeuith , — The difFeroncos in ketul breadth among 
boys with normal and thoso with enlarged thyroids, as shown m 
Table 14, are at no time marked. However, thyroid-normal boys, 
except those in the 1 2-yoar group, have a slight ly greater head breadth 
than have tho individuals with enlarged thyroids. 


Tabi.k 14 . — Average head hrecMh, in cenlimeters, of 1,304 white boys and 1,S08 
while girls in the Cincinnati public schools, according to ages between 11 and IS 
— years and presence or absence of thyroid enlargement 



Boys 

Girls 

Ago 

Thyroid status 

Thyroid status 


Normal 

Enlarged 

Normal 

Enlarged 


14 5 

14 0 

14 0 

14 1 



n ' 

14 4 

14 5 

14 2 

14 3 

n 

14 T) 

14 4 

14 2 

14.2 

H 

14 

M 4 

U 4 

14 3 

U 

Rd 

1 

14 5 

14 4 

14 3 



Among the tliywiid-normal girls of tho 13, 14, and 1.5 year groups, 
the average head breadth is one-tenth of a centimeter greater than 
among tho thyroid-enlarged. In the 11 and 12 year groups tho dif- 
ferenco just cited is reveraod. 

Avei'oge head height . — Tn Table 1.5 it is seen that average head height 
is slightly greater among the thyroid-enlarged boys. The average 
head height in each group is the same among tho thyroid-normal 
and thyroid-enlarged girls except in the 12-yoar group, where it is 
slightly greater among tho latter. 

TabijB 16 . — Average head height, in centimeters, of 1,304 white hoys and 1,398 white 
girls in the Cincinnati pamic schools, according to ages between 11 and 16 years, 
and itresence or absence of thyroid enlargement 


Ago 

Boys 

Girls 

Thyroid status 

Thyroid status 

Normal 

Enlarged 

Normal* 

Enlarged 


14,3 

14.4 

13.7 

13 7 

t _ . .... . . ... 

R 1 


13 7 

13.9 


mi 

14 1 

13 7 

13 7 


14.2 

14 4 


13.9 


14 2 

R4 

13.7 

13 7 
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SUMMARY 

1. Kill' du' purjinsi' of rfotonniniiig llio ofToet of ('iidimiu’ 

U|iun (Iwcliipinont, 1,341 wliito Hoys nml l,r)7(; “iris 

wi'rt’ ('\nmitic(i in (’iin'liumli pnblir scliools. 

2. Kivo Innnlmi iind fiftooii, or 3H.4 pormit., of (In' hoys loid sotno 

of Ihyroiil onlni'Ronu'nt, ami !(27, or 33.8 per ooiil, of tlio ;^'irls 
luul Miok iiivolvt'im'nts. 

3. Thi'i'ii wore 'IDS 14 iiiodorafo, ami 3 itiurkod onhir'^oinoiils 

among tho boys, and 791 slight, 109 modoiMto, and 21 iintrlo'il 
thiekonings among the girls. vSliglifc cninrgoinonis wore ono and 
ftix-tonths ihnos more froiiuont among the girls Ilian among fho 
boys. Modorato and inarKt'd invoivomonls voro approKimnloly 
eight liniOK more fri'ijuonl among tiu- girls. 

4. Eslimatos of nutrition and posliin', as yell as 10 uniform 
monsoronionts, wmi made of oarh child. 

5. A record of tlio birthplace of each ehiid, and of Ids parents and 
grand (Jiiren Is was also kept. The data suggest tliat thyroid endaigc- 
mont is shglitly loss frocpiont among tho girls who are native la*rn. 
The availaiile information On this point among tho boys i.s iiisnnicionfc 
for tho making of aatisfactoiy deductions. 

6. According to tiie estimates of tlio oxaminors, bettor nutrition 
and posture were slightly more frequent among thyroid-normal boya 
and girls. 

7. Con.sidorably greater percentages of thyroid-normal children 
were more than 10 per cent overweight than wore thyroid-enlarged 
individuals. Underweight was more frequent among thyroid-ea- 
larged children. 

8. There was Httio significant differoneo between tho average stand-- 
ing heights of thyroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged boya. Tho 
standing heights of thyroid-cnlnigod girls wore greater than those of 
thyroid-normal girls. 

9. Average sitting height was oomsistently greater among bays^ 
and girls with thyroid enlargement, 

10. The average weights of thyroid-normal boys and girls were 
greater tluin of tlioso having enlarged thyroids. 

11. Average ehest eireutnferonoos, transverse, and autero-posterior 
ohost moRSuromonts were slightly greater among children having 
nomal tliyroid glands. 

12. There were very slight dUferouoos in average vital capB<‘i(w!s 
l»afcvo«» tShyroid-nonnal and thyroid-enlarged cliildren; the advan- 
tage foqnd in this group apparently resting with tho hminer, tho 
gireatva advantage being with the boys. 

18. Theo'e wore no significant or uniform differences in head Uuigth 
V||||*^ 0 ea the thyroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged groups, 
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14. Thyroid-normal boys, except in the 12-yoar group, had slightly 
greater average head breadth than had the thyroid-enlarged. The 
dilTereneoH were not marked among the girls. 

ir>. The average head height was slightly greater among the 
thyroid-enlarged boys. Among the girls there were no significant 
difl'ereiiees. 

COMMENT 

% 

In interpreting the results of the present investigation it should 
bo recalled tliat the measurements and estimates wore made in a 
relatively small group of children in a district of moderate goiter 
■^irevalenee. Moreover, the majority of the children examined 
had endomio thyroid enlargements of small size. 

Despite obvious limitatiom, the study has apparently shown that 
children with normal thyroid glands have a definite superiority in cer- 
tain physical measurements. Consequently it may be assumed that 
fchyroid-noi-mal children are, to some extent, better developed 
•^hy-siesilly. Thyroid-enlarged children, however, appear to have 
the advantage of slightly greater height, particularly m the sitting 
position. 

Whether the results of this examination of a relatively small 
number of cliildren indicate a constant, uniform, and significant 
difforenco in pliysicd:! measurements of normal and thyroid-onlargcd 
individuals can bo ascertained only by further and more extensive 
investigations . of similar character. Certainly the findings are 
suggestive and indicate the need for maintaining a normal thyroid 
gland lost a retarding influence be exerted upon physical growth. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

BEVIEW OP THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPOKT ISSUED JULY 15, »«, BY THE 
HEALTH SECTION OP THE LEAGUE OP NATIONS’ SECEETABUT » 

^ ^ During the spring months cholera spread slowly to all parts of 
the ludo-Chiuoso peninsula. At the end of May and the beginning 
of June the incidence of cases was declining in British India, in 
Siam, and in southern Tndo-China, but the disease waa still spread- 
ing in the upper part of Indo-China, especially in the Province of 
Tonking and in Kwang-Chow-Wan, according to the data made 
available in the Epidemiological Report for July 15, 1926, published 
by the health section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat. 

Telegraphic reports from the Singapore bureau for the week ended 
July 3 reported one case of cholera at Shanghai, China, and.ldis 
second week after that (July 11-17) 37 cases were reported. Ac- 
cording to -newspaper reports cholera spread rapidly in the Chinese 


*From the Office of Statistloal Ittvestigations, U S. FubUc health Service* 



Hciifi'mkTi!, 1^20 |S!M) 

siv(iont4 of SIianirloH in llu' ItoiJiiiuHiiit of Au<j:iis(, ninl nuuiy prmoos 
diod of tlio (h'-< aso. 

Ill ii^ili^!l hulin, ohoara donlliH diMdinod «liirinf/ Mity in muirly 
fill Iho Pro\ iooos, and liio tuhd nninhor of doaHin rojnHlail for Iho 
four wfok.-. riulod dune o wtv^ nn!> .Ml pm* *’riu «d I to* nuinhor rrportod 
in (ho romsiHunlnii* period of Hi’jii, dim K{iidtMnuiio|*:i(nil Hoport 
roinnnnds as Itir rholrra sitnalitm in thr vnrioiiH provinres: 

'fhr PtiiijaJ*, l^uslniiir, joitl llu* N«»rUi.\Vi'M Froniii»r Froviiiea wrro rnlirrly 
Cm' Cnan Hnmiui) PrraltU’iirVi pnoair'aHv frrr. I'tiifnl Provhirc^i 

wiM’a lad liflltt nffrrU'd, apart from an ouihroik la the of Assanigarh, 

and <ad) Pirns \srr«» infootod in Urn (Vntral Frovloee«, The diolo^SI^ 

itsi'idenee dr<Ti»aM’d in Aliiv* in Htnifsai, and fnadoiaUdy wovoro oiiibroakis wwa 
reported iti Hihar from ilm dialricis MumdTafpur and Cutiaek only. Tho 
munber of eascH repvirted in AHHani wan relatively high. The opidmie in the 
$on(hertt part of Mndran Presideney contlniwi to decrease; only in tho dkiriet 
of Trirhiiiopoly v^an a eertahi toonuiosoenco noted In May. 

TAanw Ir Chokra dmth$ reparkd in the Promneea of India 


Proviof^ 

IMS 

1025 

Apr. 10“ 

May 0- 

Miu 10 



May 8 

June fi 

Juno fl 

North-West Frontioi 

0 

0 

2'» 

ICflShTlrtf,. 

0 

0 

4,050 

v.;* 

3 

PuttiAb.. 

2 

*1 

i)oua 

0 

.inn 

0 

Unltod Province's 

422 

100 

Bihar aod Ortssa,— 

,%«7n 

1,745 

002 

I 2,2M) 

1 803 

Bengal....--.- — 

8, MO 

Assam . 

41l.{ 

CdU 

' 247 

rentml Provlnc(‘K 

124 

173 

1 m 

Madras Presidency- 

4:iK 

415 

: 1,408 

Hyd(»rRlmd . - .. 

0 

0 

: 0 

Point Kiy Frosidcfu^ 

1 

5 

I i 

Burma ; 

737 

551 

14« 

Other ludlun Htulos 

42 

m 

4 

Total ' 

8^787 

4,887 

' 0,101 



Tho choiern oiiOwak in Biiugkok mohed its peak about Ibo mid- 
dlo of May, atul (fio number (»f new eaaoM steadily diminished tlirougli- 
out Juno and Judy, In the last week of July only 6 mw cMses worn 
reportad, »» ofioapawd with 3(12 oases in the week ended May 22. 
For Siam as a wliolo tlio figures ar® not so jisoent, but tho number 
of o«M® seems to harp mdaed a maximum in the week ended May 
2 $, whoa IflO oases wore roportod, after which n sharp decline occurred, 
414 cases being reported in the week ended May 20, 487 cases in Uie 
week ended June <&, and 891 in the week ended June 12, 

Table 2 shows ^e number of cases reported from tho various 
psovinces 6f French IndoxChina and from Kwang-Chow-Wan by 
WMay periods. 
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Tablb 2.^Chi>lera vanes fe pitted in French Indo-^Chlna and in Kwang*^Okow-Wan 

J um 1 to J uly Wi 19^6 


Fro vinca 

lime 

July 

1-10 

11-20 

as 

m 

4S9 

1 143 

42 

21-81 

1-10 

11-20 

French Inda-Ohlnni 
Aimimi- 

10 

J7fi 

403 

200 

1 

30 
21S 
207 
: 381 

28 

34 

m 

240 

254 

34 

125 

119 

241 

Cambodia 

Cochln-Chimi . 

Tonkin.. 

K waug-C how- Wan 





In tho principal ports of the Far East, where cholera outbreaks 
wore reported in the early summer, the situation was greatly im- 
proved at the end of July; Saigon and Cholon and Haiphong had no 
cases in the last two weeks of July; Kangoon reported one death m 
each of the last two weeks, and Negapatam reported one death the 
week ended July 24 and none in the last week 
Plague ,. — “The plague incidence in Egypt increased slightly in 
June,” states the Report; 41 cases were reported durmg the four 
weeks ended July 1, as compared with 30 cases during the preceding 
four weeks, and 21 cases during the first four months of the year. 
Apart from 4 cases at Suez, the cases occurred in three widely separ- 
ated Provinces, namely, 21 cases at Beni-Suef and 3 at Girga, in 
Upper Egypt, and 13 at Beheira in Lower Egypt. 

The plague outbreak in Tunisia, referred to last month, apparently 
reached a maximum in tho early part of Juno and the incidence rap- 
idly declined, although the infection spread from Kairwan Province 
to the Province of Susa. From the beginning of tho outbreak, May 
11, to June 31, 157 cases wore reported in Kairwan, 14 in Susa, 2 at 
Kef, and 1 at Sfax. During tho first 10 days of July, 6 cases were 
reported in Kairwan Province and 5 in the Province of Susa. 

One case of plague was reported at Constantinople on June 3, one 
•ease at Patras, Greece, on Juno 7, and at Algiers one case was re- 
ported in tho period June 21 to 30 and one July 1 to 10. 

Plague incidence increased markedly in Uganda during April and 
May. The season of high prevalence is normally from May to Sep- 
tember. The cases reported in each week are shown in Table 3. 


TABiiB 3. — Plague cases and deaths reported in Uganda, by weeks, from April 4 to 

June IS, me 


Week ended- 



Apr, 

Apr 17 

IfeL:::::; 


Nijmber 
of cases 


10 


Number 
of daatbs 


10 

23 

24 
32 
47 


Week ended- 


May 13 
May 22, 
May 29 


Number 
of eases 

Number^ 
of deaths 

53 

48 

67 

48 

101 

m 

64 

38 

82 

58 
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In Scncsaial an ontbroak of plagno occurrod in May, and 129 cases 
wi(!i 71 deatliK wore roportod, as against 12 cases in April. 

In Konya and Mndagasc.ar a slight recrudosconoo in plague nc- 
ciirf<’<l in duiK'. Cases rcporlod in Konya for the four inontlis 
Mai'eli, April, May, and (hitio Jiuinhorod 81, 37, 40, and 79, rospoot- 
ivoiy. Kor Ibo same nnmtlis, cases in Madagascar iiiiinhored 180, 
108, 20, and 00. 

^'llo tumilier of now oases of plague at Baghdad began to dorlino 
in llio latter part of May; 40 eases worn rnportetlin the city in the 
two vieeks ended June 5, as against 83 in the preceding two weeks, 
and 31 oases wore reportod in the two weeks ended Jmio 19. C^eSlt 
wo.r(‘ also ri'portod from the surrounding district. 

In India the deaths from plague sliowod a grailual dnoliiio during 
May. The plague situation in the present year has boon (piito 
favorable except in the northwesteini part of fbe eountry, particu- 
larly in the Punjab, where 15,360 deaths w-'ero reported in the four 
week.'? ended Juno 5, as against 1,148 in the corresponding four weeks 
of 192.5. 

Tablic 4. — Plague deaths reported in India from March to June itiISJrI026 


Fortnight ended— 

1224 

1026 

1026 

Mar 13-.- 

Mar- 27 

Apr 10. — 

Apr 24.— 

May 8... 

May 

Juno 6 

Jiinsi IS) 

ia,<07 
21,75a 
26,066 
^,916 
24,877 
20,688 
14, 131 

%mo 

8,000 
11, OU 
0,408 
8,477 
6,031 
1,670 
038 
1,084 

10, 658 
14,220 
18,346 
17,436 
10,277 
13,880 
8,704 




In French Indo-China (horn were 21 eases of plague reported during 
June in (Whin-Cliina. At Kwang-(^how-Wau 12 eases of plague 
were reiiorted in May and 18 eases from Juno 10 to 19. Plague has 
been reported in several localities in southern (’hina, but tu je at 
Hither Hhtingluu or Hongkong. At Amoy 90 cases of plsgue* w?!!%7 
reported from May 1 to July 10. \ 

At Yokohama tliree eases of plague were reportod iu the week 
ended July 10. , 

Typhm fmr . — ^Tho ineideneo of typhus fever was less during the 
past winter, on the whole, than during the winter of 1924-25 iu eastern 
Btirope, but its seasonal decline in the spring was somewhat retarded 
and, therefore, in the late spring the ituadance became higher than 
in tbs oorrespottdiitg period of 1926 in a number of countries. Tlie 
report gives following summary of the situation in eastern Europe; 


was thus bat Httle leas in evMeaes in Poland in May than In April; 
wtm vepsvSed doving the four weeks ended Juno 5, as against 518 oases 
onrj^ preoedlAg four weeks, and 402 cases during the corresponding period 
0 f II& SlmUarlyr tlxere were 55 typbus coses in Moy in Lithuania, os against 
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68 in April and 40 in May, 1026. The outbreak in Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia has 
cotno to an t'lui; only 6 canes were reported in May and 1 dunng the first half of 
Juno. Hungary remained free from typhus except for 1 case. In Rumania 3S4 
case.s were repoited in April, as against 384 during the previous month and 163 in 
April, 1»26. 

In the U. 8. H. IL, March returns were, in general, low and differed little from 
those of the previous month wltli the exception of western Russia, where there 
was a certain recrudescence of typhus in the Govonimonts of 8molen.<?k, Pskov, 
and Gomel. Data for White Russia are not as yet available. 

Typhus fever case.s were reported by the countries in northern 
Africa as follows: 214 cases in Algeria and 296 cases in Tunisia in the 
first six months of 1926; 579 cases in Morocco during the first five 
months; 631 cases in Egypt during the first 20 weeks of the year. 

Relapsing fever . — Relapsing fever was rare m Europe outside of 
Russia during the first half of 1926. In Poland 7 cases were reported 
in the first 5 months; m Lithuania 2 cases were reported m the same 
period ; and in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 1 case 
was reported down to June 14. 

In Russia the March reports showed a decrease in cases compared 
with the preceding two months. The disease has become rare in the 
northern part of the country, but was more common m the Black 
Earth district, on the Volga, and in the Caucasus, though no govern- 
ment reported as many as 100 cases in March. 

SmaUpox . — The smallpox outbreaks in Japan, Kwantung, and 
South Manchuria were abating at the end of May. In Japan only 
31 cases wore reported in the week ended June 5, as against 80 and 
150, respectively, during the two preceding weeks. In Korea little 
change in the prevalence of the disease was indicated; 180 cases were 
reported in May, 168 in April, and 200 in March. 

The incidence of smallpox in northern England was decreasing at 
the end of June, but was higher than that recorded at the correspond- 
ing season during any of the last 20 years. Four hundred and fifty- 
six cases were reported during the 3 weeks ended July 3, as compared 
"with 014 in the preceding 3 weeks. 

Enierk fever . — “The incidence of enteric fever was, everywhere in 
Europe, lower in May than during the corresponding period of 
1925,^ states the Report. In Italy and Germany an increase in 
incidence was noted in the June reports. During the four weeks 
ended June 19, 608 cases were reported in Germany as compared 
with 403 during the preceding four weeks. 

In Japan typhoid fever was more prevalent during the first five 
iponths of the current year than at the corresponding season for 
^ysfal'’ yeto' past; 14,804 cases of typhoid and 9'26 paratyphoid 
Oases were reported between January 1 and May 29, as against 
n,63P4 typhoid and 669 paratyphoid cases during the corresponding 
period of 1926. . 
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Dynentmi . — A lower incidonce of dysentery was indicated by the 
reports for May and tlio early part of June in nearly all Europetm 
cot! 11 tries. 

In -liipan the smniiier rise, in dysentery befjan in May, with (>95 
cases ri'ported during tlu' four weeks ended June 6 as eomipnri'd 
witli 2t)2 eiiSHS during the preceding four weeks. 

ftijlitenrii - -A eonsiderable prevalen<*e of nilluenaia in Ru.ssia was 
indieated, with (WTj.Wr) eases reported for the whole country in 
March, as compared with 316,137 cases in March, 1025. 

In previous reports reference has been imule to the widespread 
proMdeneo of influemia during Mareh and April Ixitli in Europe hhiP^ 
the ITnited States. Morl,alif.y data available show that the number 
of <lenths from Una caiisi' declined markedly during May. 

Tungiinyika Territory rt'ported an inlluorwa outbreak in April, 
with 1,200 notified eases. 

Acute potiomyetiti)^. -"Data for the month of May showed a low 
prevalence of poliomyelitis both in Europe and in tho United States, 
and no summer increase hud begun. The incide.nco was somewhat 
higher than normal in Australia during the first months of the year, 
but decreased in May; 135 cases were reported during the first 20 
weeks of 1926, as compared with 121 cases during tho corresponding 
period of tho previous year. During tho same period there were 
only 9 cases of poliomyelitis in Now Zealand, where a serious epi- 
demic occurred in 1925, 1,230 being reported in the corresponding 
20 weeks. ” 

Scarlet fever and diphiTieria . — ^Both scarlet fever and diphtheria 
wore declining in incidence during the spring months in countries 
of tho Northern Iletnisphero, whore the seasonal minimum normally* 
occurs in tho summer months. 

Puerperal fever. Tho Epidemiological Report I his month pub- 
lishes a table showing the coses of puerperal fever notified in the 
TBrious countries during 1024, 1026, and tho first quarter of 1926, 
In many European e(nmlrie.s this tlisoaso is notifiable, but nii e.x- 
tremely wide range in tho incidence is indicated and “it appears that 
tho notification is hardly seriously onforcod in more than a sninll 
number of JEuropeap, countries. '* 

PASTEURIZATION OP MILK AND THE NONPULMONAET 
TUBWRCmOSIS DEATH BATE IN NEW TOBK CITY ‘ 

TlUe prftQtioei of paetouriaing New York City’s mUk was started in 
1.912., At tlMkt tknoi apitrotrimatdiy 50 per cent of the milk consumed 
tr m Hew York City wa» subjected to pasteurization. In 1914 the 

‘'I " ' * -*' " 

A-tieuitill, IWe, pabUthed by tbo Boptrtmimt of tlMUfa ol tteolty «f 9ltm 

titk, 
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pasteurization of all milk, save that grade termed certified, was made 
obligatory by law. Tho results of this practice are vividly reflected 
in our nonpulrnonary tuberculosis rates. The table below clearly 
shows tho constantly declining death rate for nonpulrnonary tuber- 
culosis. 


Nonpulrnonary iuherculosis death rates in New Yorl City, lOlO-lO'dS 


Year 

Bate per 
1,000 
pojjula- 

Year 

Bate per 
1,000 
popiila- 
tiou 

1910 

0 29 

191S 

OJ24 

ISU 

30 


20 

1012 

28 

1920 - 

,17 

%mB 

.28 

109.1 

14 

T914 

27 

109.9 

,13 

1015 

27 

109S 

,12 

mo 

23 

1924 

, 14 

1017 

.24 

1925 

.12 




(>f even greater significance than tho declining death rate for non- 
pulmonary tubcreiilosis is the fact that tho examination of tuberculous 
glands of tho neck made in tho years previous to pasteurization, re- 
vealed that in more than 50 per cent the process was duo to the bovine 
bacillus, whereas in only six of 50 specimens obtained since pasteuri- 
zation has beftomo general, was the bovine bacillus found, and five 
out of these six oases were from out-of-town patients who had been 
fed on raw milk. 

The subject of pasteurization is now being actively discussed by 
bealtli authorities. There is a considerable difference as to the degree 
of temperature to which tho milk to be pasteurized should be exposed. 
Commercial interests and even certain scientists of very high repute 
oppose an increase in tho temperature employed for pasteurization 
above 142° F. Tho Conference of State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America meeting with representatives of tho 
‘-'United States Public Health Service in Washington, D. C., on May 
24, 1926, unanimously agreed upon a temperature of 145° F. main- 
tained for 30 minutes as the standard for pasteurization. Many 
cities, fearing that a lower temperature does not give an adequate 
margin of safety, have adopted the 145° F. standard as their legal 
reqiurement. The safety of tho lower standard — 142° F. — which is 
the l^al requirement in New York City, is therefore brought into 
question. The commercial interests protest against a higher stand- 
ard as being unnecessary and claim that if the present thermal require- 
ment is raised, it will necessitate tho installation of new equipment 
and keifease the cost of milk to the consumer. They agree, however, 
that safety is the paramount and primary consideration. The Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New York is committed to the latter 
jpdnciple, and the coramissirmor of health is now making a cmiM 
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but rapid inquiry to make sure, whether we arc juHtifiod in adhering 
to our present standard, or whether, in the interest of safety, 145® F. 
sliould ho mad('. the legal staiulard even at the sacrifice of a litllo of 
the ereain hue. 

A decision will he nuuh' only after due consideration and study of 
the oppo^ing viewpoints, and after eonferenee witii those, who are 
qualified to give counsel atnl tesliiuony. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Experiences with Cross Connections in Chicago. Arthur E. Gor^ 
man. Chief Saiiilary Engineer, Division of Water Safety ('ontrol, 
City of Chicago. Jou-rnitl of the American Water WarlcK Ammatim, 
Vol. 15, No. 6, tlunc, 1926, fip. ,587-599. (Abstract by Arthur 13. 
Gorman.) 

A two years’ survey of cross connections in the public water 
system in Chicago located 491 such connections, 194 of which were 
of the direct or dangerous type. There were 297 indirect cross 
connections, such as connections on the suction of pumps, but 
constituting a relatively low public health risk. The policy followed, 
in Chicago was to require the physical disconnections of direct 
cross connections, while indirect connections already in existence 
were permitted where the danger was relatively remote. 

The cross connection work was developed with a minimum amount 
of 'friction with big industries and with excellent cooperation with 
the fire underwriters. The sizes of cross connections ranged from 
y^ia&h to 18 inches, the more frequent being — 

2- inch (21.4 per cent), 

3- inoh (14.0 per cent). 

4- mch (11.6 per (•(•nt). 

5^-iJich (10,8 percent). 

Special studiew were made of cross connections between private- 
water sysUsms within institutions and the publie sowom. Dangerous 
connections wore found between swimming pools and pressure 
filters used on drinking water systems in private institutions, such 
14 isp 4 Ctaxeii.t hntoie and clubs, on account of the frequent back- 
flow of sewage due to flooding of tlxe main sowers. Several typm 
of cross connections are disc'usaed and illustrated by diagrams. 

Pollution 4£eotmg Ha'Tigation or Commeroe ott Efa'vigable 
Hepert from Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
How* of Representatives Document No, 417, Sixty-ninth Congress, 

^ eessdon, June 4, 1926, 28 pages. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

, i report of Chief of Engineers, “giving the resulto of 

authorixed by section 9 of the oil ptdiution act, of 
general subjaclf of pollution affecting navigation or 
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ooniniorco oti (lio na\ ifyablf* walor«t of tho Unitod Siatos or tho 
ftslu'iKM Ihort'iti, (ofjn'thor wifli rocoinnipndatioiis for I’pmedial logis- 
litlion. ” 

I*ollntiiK>; snb'-tnrKW ronfribiifod lo watorooursoH aro divklod into 
iwo <liiiM'h: (!) Donif'stic i-ewago aiui (2) iududrial wastes’, 

aiuoag the iiiosf injurious of wiiich aro (a) od, (h) coal mining, 
(r) (‘o^'l disf ilialiou, (f/) metal trades, (e) pulp and paper mills, 
(./) laiuieries, ((■/) textile, {li) iniseellanoouR. 

. Tbe souree and nature of eaeb of those classes of wastes aro bidefly 
discussed, as well as their effect on navigation, commerce, and 
lisiieries. It is stated that, “exeept in isolated and unimportant 
instances, (he pollution of waters by domestic sewage and industrial 
wastes does not directly interfere with commerce or commercial 
navigation.” Acid wastes indirectly affect the boilers and hulls of 
boats and metal parts of locks and dams, necessitating more frequent 
repairs. Floating oil creates an extra fire hazard hut contributes 
little diinger as an origin of lire because it is difficult to ignite. Fish- 
eric i are directly affected by toxic products in industrial and oil 
wastes, llntreab'd domestic sewage contains little or nothing that 
is toxic to aquatic life, and the addition, of such sewage to the water- 
ways up to a certain pollution density is beneficial to fish life because 
of tho decomposition produots, carbon dioxide and nitrates, which 
stimulate growth of aquatic plants and thereby produce fish food. 

A tabli? is included giving a list of navigable and nonnavigablo 
waters into which polluting substances are being deposited to such 
an extent as to endanger or interfere with navigation and fisheries, 
the nature of pollution and its effect in each instance being stated in 
general terms. A auimnai'y of the more important findings is given. 

Existing Federal laws relating to the pollution of navigable waters 
are cited, as well as the extent to which each of tho States has adopted! 
kigislution dealing with pollution in State watora. Interstate agroe- 
^leiits for pollution control are briefly mentioned. 

Tho conclusions and recommendations deal with (a) Gsherios and 
(b) commerce and navigation. In regard to fisheries, while certain 
stroams are now too seriously polluted to support fish life, the eco- 
nomic factors involved do not justify prohibition of such pollution, 
since, as a general rule, “the value of tho products of the fisheries 
in small as compared to the total value of the products of all tho 
industries which use the waters.” Should the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake control of pollutioir generally, it is probable that 
State and local authorities would tend to relax their efforts both of 
study and of law enforcement, “with the result that the entire 
problem would be left to the Federal Government, which would be 
confronted with tho necessity for providing a largo organization tp 
cope with tho many local problems which would arise, ” and accord’- 
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no Federal legislation is rcoonitiiondod so far as the effert of 
pollution of fisheries is eoneorned. Federal ngeiieies, such as the 
Publie Health Service, the Bureau of Mines, and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, aie aAailahle to cotmnmiities for assistanco in studying 
their pollution prolileais. 

In n'gard to the effect on navigation and commerce, Federal legia« 
latiou for the prevention of pollution hy acid mine <lrainage is not 
re(‘ommended, ]3cnding further information on the subject and 
bwauso the State coiirliS are able tK> redress individuals or corpora- 
tions for dtunages resulting from such inillutiou. Federal Jurisdic- 
tion over oil pollution should be extended to includo control of suda 
pollution from any source, so that the department may be in a posi- 
tion to cope with all such situations in any of the tidal waters of the 
United States, as well as those of tho (Iroat Bakes. (The act of 
1924 applies only to tho discharge of oil from oil-burning or oil- 
carryiug vessels). 

Studies in Begard to the lighting of Post Offices, Made by the 
Tfnited States Public Health Service. .lames K. Ives and Edgar 
Sydenstrickor. Journal of JndmtrUtl Hygiene, vol. 8, No. 5, May, 
1926, pp. 232-247. (Abstract by Leonani Orconhurg.) 

This paper presents tho resultant lighting studies made duiing 
tho years 1921-1923 in tho general and City Hall post oHices, New 
York City. These post ofriees differ in that in tho ('ity Hall ofllco 
practically the only sources of illumination are artificial, while in 
the general post oflieo 40 per cent is natural. In both oflices (he 
artificial illumination averaged about 3.5 foot eaiidles; but this 
average is misleading, for tho illumination was found to bo betier 
in tho general post olTiee, duo to tho nutural illumination prcHont. 
Examination of tho visum aiul oyo defeetkS of 2, Hi) employeos in 
those ollieos roviviled a larger numlmr of defoels and a smaller per- 
oontago of normal vision in tho Uity Hall than the general post 
office. 

Tho percentage of normal vision in one or both eyes was found to 
vary with ag<3, being approximately 75 per cent at 22 years of ago 
and falling to 20 per cent at about 67 years of ago. These figures 
were confirmed by otlwr studiei, by the invostigaku's of tho Unittsd 
States Public Health Sorvice, on nearly 6,000 native white aeluiol 
b«^8 and nearly 6,600 white industrial workers. It was also found 
that visual acuity was low at 6 years of age (among the school 
ahildr^) attd ursached a peak at 18 years. The least change in visual 
was found to occur between the ages of 26 to 46 years. U 
fpund that tbosa persons doing the moat intensive eye work 
i. poorest vision and %o greatest number of eye defects. 
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Ririco tlio ccnnpnniirro studies in Hio two post offices indicated 
beU<M’ vi»-iiou and fewer defects in (lie woll-illummaied office, it 
seemed ri'asonahle to suppose that at he (hty Hall post odice inor (3 
illummelion was ne(*<''-*sarv. (’’ard-sortinj*: studies and tests were 
therelore inau^urahal in order to find the relation Ix'twTen speed of 
sorting and illmnmation, it bein^ assuiiied tliat llie lihiiiunation 
yudtrmji; thc^ hiidu'r sorlinj^ rate would be that which w'oiild bo best 
for file (‘yes, A(*cor(lin^ly, the speed of sendinj^ 1,000 typed white 
cards under various decrees of illumination ranging from 2.S to 14 
foot candles was detonniiUHl for three groups of workers having 
vision of 20/20, 20/20 to 20/1^0, and 20/30 to 20/40, rt^fc^pectividy. 
It W'us found that those persons having 20/20 and 20/20 to 20/30 
reached tlieir maximum rate of production at 8 foot candles and this, 
plus a 20 per cent allowance for deterioration (uuiking 10 foot 
candles), lias he(m suggested as a standard. 

The authois discuss the various tests wbi<‘h have been suggost(‘d 
us'hI for Ihe dcdenuiiiation of the suffiemuoy of illumination. It 
appears that tke rate of production method is one of the most satis- 
factory methods, and the authors have tlieroforo used tliis method 
in their further studies on lighting 

In the studies on production rates, six series of tests were made 
under dUrerent (conditions of illumination, each tost of three or four 
days' duration. The amount of mail sorted by each of eight clerks 
in the dispatching and in the delivery departments was counted 
with the illumination varying from 3 3 to 7-7 foot candles. Curves 
are given for th(3 relation between production rate and illumination. 
Several interesting questions are raised at the close of the paper, 
on which is bascnl the pn^sent work of the Public- Health Service 
in thcHO iuv(3Btigntic)ns. The two most intcre^sting are (1) the ques- 
tion of why there is a lag in production wh(3n illumination is changed, 
and (2) the determination of ocular fatigue under differeutsfi^'gJ^cies 
of illumination. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 21, 1926 

t^uwmary of inform a Hon received by telegraph from indtwfnal insurance companies 
for week ended Avgmi and corresponding w(eL of {From the 

Weekly Health Index, August 10S6, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

WcekondtHl Corjcsponding 
Am 21, im week, 1925 

PoIiHos in force 66, 009, H98 60, 810, 078 

Number of death claiins - 10, 020 8, 830 

Death cWms per 1,000 policies iu force, annual rato- 8. 0 7. 6 
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Deaths from all caines h certain larfte cUiC^ of the United States during the week 
ended Augu,\t infant moiinliif/, annual death uite, and comparison nnih 

eon es^ ponding week of {Ffom the Wevhlg Jlenith IndeXj August JBMf 

issued by the Ihirtau of the Uf nsusj Dvpnrtnunt of Cojnmerce) 
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f)ow fiU ui ccviniTfi Ifivgc citips of ike United States during the u'ceh 

en Ini Uiiii 4 infant mortality ^ annual death latc^ and comparison with 

correspond} a g torch of 19B5 — Oontiiaiod 


('Ify 

Week eadod Aug, 
21, 1020 

Annual 
de'Jli 
rate i>ri 
l,0f]0 eo) - 
lospond- 
mg w «^ek, 
1925 

Deaths undci 1 
yeai 

Infant 

morl.ilitv 

Tefal 

deaths 

Death 
into 1 

Week 
ended 
Aug 21, 
1920 

Coiie- 

aponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Aug 21, 
1926 3 
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(i.l 

11 9 

31 1 

all 

' 6 

91 

Jtieluiiuml 


13 8 

10 9 

9 

0 

113 

White. 

2f) 



5 


98 

C’olored - 

2j 

(®) 


4 


140 

Kochwster — — 

i 59 

9.6 

10 4 

6 

14 

, 40 

Bt, lx)uls 

163 

19 2 

13 6 

18 

35 


St, Paul 

61 

ia7 

9.3 

4 

3 

36 

Salt Lake City < 

32 

12 5 

11 5 

5 

1 

69 

San Antonio ,, - 

60 

16 3 

16 5 

18 

10 


San Diego * 

. 28 

13 3 

15 7 

1 

3 

21 

San Fiannseo - 

‘ 151 

13.9 

11 1 

1 

9 

0 

Sdieneetidy 

20 

11 2 

11 2 

7 

1 

202 

Sometvilte - 

10 

6,2 

7.9 

2 

2 

62 

Spokane 

26 

12 4 

9 1 

2 

2 

S 

Springfield, Muss. — 

23 

8.3 


4 

2 

58 

61 

Syracuse 

42 

31 9 ! 

KO 

4 

9 

Tacoma-,, 

29 

14 3 

9 6 

1 

1 

23 

Toledo * 

73 

12 9 

12 5 

11 

12 

107 

Trenton 

30 

n.7 

13 0 

a 

7 

aa 

Utica 

13 

0 0 

30 8 

a 

2 

' 

Washington,!}. 0 

WMte - 

90 

61 

8.9 

11 1 

17 

7 

17 

97 

68 

Oolor^d „ - 

39 

14 

24 

17 

(4 


lf> 

4 

6 

3 

3 


m 

80 

117 

31^ 

67 

'IBNfi'I'jifbu'MW . a. 


1 

2 

5 

2 

Wilmington, Dd.*...— - - 

**T!?orce8ter - 

Yonkers™ 

"loS 

7.6 

7.6 

9.4 
10 4 
8.3 


1 Annual fatn port, 000 poptiMon. * ^ 

8 Deaths uruki I year jier 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the regtstration area for births, 

8 IMa for 02 cities. 

< Deatofw week ended Friday, August 20, 1020. ^ ti , 

4 111 the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1 920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population. Atlanta 31, Baltiipore, Id, Birmingham 89, Dallas iS, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Xndianapolls 11 , Kansas City, Kans , 14* Louisville 17, Memphis 3S, Nashville 3^Kew OrteTO 
Ncsrfolkg^ Richmond 32, and Washington, C.»25, 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No hralih th^part merits State or heal, can effedtvely premit or conirol itheme wUhotd 
kfwwkdge of when, where, and under what eondtiion^ caaea occuinng 


UNITED STATES 


(aiURENT WEUKLY STATE REPORTS 

Thoao rtsporta ftr« prdimlmii y Htt<l iho nn‘ lo chungo wlu^ti lrtk>r roturu!!i uro m>o{V(Kl by 

th« Statu hoalth oftluor'^ 


Reports for Week Ended August 2S» 1926 


Chickanpox 4 

Daiiguo I 

DiphOn^tia.. 24 

luftupnaa.......... 4 

Malaila 130 

It 

Mumps - It 

Ophihalmia iieumtorum 1 

Pollagra - l«I 

Faoumonia 25 

Swlot fuv<»r 11 

SttmlliHit .. . . .. ..... . 0 

TubariiiloHH uw 

TyphulUftHW U4 

T'yphiH fflvur 4 

WUoupl tig tough — . 10 


AUl/ONA 

T>lphtlwia 

Mumps 

So?irMft)Var .. 

felmallpox. 

Trothotm 



'SVpbaM 

*ttoopln| twugb 


AmmkB 



w tk I* .#1, . M . . . . . , 

to^k^tJTO dlstwo 



wftJWwOTw Ilk ****** ^ .#. H iH I* fjf . 

i(iwji»4sP®liW t •* I* *>**i •»'*'**•***'**•*'**''* 'I' I* • 




[ani»on*tompi.. 


..I.t.»tril*«i*'ni...i 


3 

1 

2 
1 
1 
0 
t 
3 


n 

1 
7 
1 

1Q2 

2 

a 

t 


AHKANHAH- COUtlnUOd 

Paratyphoid fovcr.. 

Pclhigra.. 

Policmiyditis 

8t*aUft ftwor 

Smallixtx 

Trauhonm....— 

Tuburcitoh 

Typhoid fovur 

Whooping cough 


COlOttAPO 

Diphtheria 

Mumps - 

ruounioiiht 

PoilumyolltU - 

Smriot f«v«r 

Tiit)orculo|*is 

Typhoid fovor .... 

Vlnwnt’H angina. 

Whooping cough . 


COMHKCWWt 

Chioken poXk L'l 

Ctmiunefcivltls (Infootiom).*.,... 

Diphtheria 

Oanuan measles 

Measles.... 

MwinpSw*.- I- 

^broncho) 

Ppeumeiila Oohat) 

Fhliomyeiitts... 

ffVfiJf. 

■' ^ptte^r^ thpoitt. 

iTubereiilosit (putoauary) 

1 


0 

7 

1 

1 
4 

2 
9 

58 

18 


5 

t 

1 

2 
9 

31 


S 

I 

10 

u 

10 

% 

0 

i 


i 

n 



1909 


Sei>t<‘mber 1D2G 


* 


URtAWARB 

t^jiaes 

Piphtht^Hn ...» 1 

iDLiNOis—continued S 

Pages 

Pneumonifl 70 

PohotnvwiUM 5 

Scarlet ftnnr 3 

PoUonnclltls, 

Tjphaitl f(‘\er 2 


WhoopIriK wii^h 2 


mjiinu 

CiaahfftHpinnl titonltig{ti» 1 

J^ako County... 1 

La Malic County - l 

Mat on County 1 

(’hlekou iK>x 2 

Dcnsciie 1 

Ta-‘'v/oll County 1 

Spjiriet fovor - 63 

.Diphiheriii „.. iff 

Smallpox 2 

liifluen»R 36 

LetlmrglceacophalHis 2 

Miilarltt 23 

— — lO 

Mumps * 4 

Piieumaula 57 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smaltpox 8 

"Petaj^us 6 

"PulmrcpJoeis m 

fever. - 32 

*Pyp;fetja fever * 4 

"Whooping cough 7 

GBOROrA 

Chicken pox * 1 

Denizue 1 

Diphtheria hUt 

Dysentery * — — ® 

Tuberculosis 874 

'Pyphoid fever 63 

Whooping cough 134 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox Q 

Diphtliona,-....,-. 27 

Infiuensia .... 4 

Measles ... ... 6X 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever - 86 

Smallpox U 

Tuboiculosis,. 22 

Typhoid fever 20 

Whooping cough .... 67 

IOWA 

Diphtheria 18 

Gorman measles- 2 

Tjftthargifi eneepbah tis - , ^ ^ ^ 1 

Influenxa 26 

’Mttljtrftt __ ^ ^r--l r- - n- 

Measles 2 

ftoarlfit fever-. 7 

Measles 2 

MmrpipS--* r-r~-T‘-n t-r- r — -f-» 7 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis ........... 6 

P*ip>*i+.yjihfttrf . . .. .... 9 

Typhoid fever- ^ - 7 

IPneumonia...' 8 

PoHomyelitls 1 

Scarlet tevm — 7 

Septic sore throet g 

Smallpox.. - 1 

Trachoma...^ 1 

W hooping cough 26 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox... .... 2 

Diphtheria . , ,. ,-r* nn- 

Influenjja. 6 

Tuberculosis 12 


Typhoid fever.,... 76 

Whooping oough 6 

IDAHO 

Diphtheria U 

Tmumonia ... 26 

Poliomyelitis. 

Hoiaington 1 

Hutchinson 8 

TooKa) f 

Measles,.. - 1 

flAOT'lAf fmidif ft 

Poliomyelitis— Carden Valley 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox - 4 

« t 

SmuUpox * 1 

Tuteoulosis 1 

Tuberculosis.... ...... 10 

frwgkir K? 

Typhoid fever - 4 

Whooping cough IS 

ai,iNois 

.. _ SB 

Whooping cough 21 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria..... 6 

Influenza 7 

‘iTklttVl+'illSwt** ..... .„. - 50 

Malaria-..*...-... 30 

- ....... . .- S 

Tneumonia-......-. — 20 

' Dothargic onoephalitis: 

/"HjplijikfMi .1. ... 1 . 

Scarlet fever...... — S 

SmallpOJi:....,..*.....*..-....-.-.— ' 6 


Trachoma......— ^ 

71 

Tuberculosis,.. 

Mump..... 18 ^ 

Typhoid fever- 


im^—m — 8 



Scpiriu1>r‘r tfUC 


1010 


MVINK 

f’nsi's 


Oerobmsptrul - J 

Chiolu'n pm ^ 

<?oiuuTit n\jiis . . I 

DiphUii'ii.i „ 4 

(b’tnuut nH'’«sl<'S « t 

Mrvslis - 

JVlniutH . < 

Sc.wlot t<H(*r ►. **»«* «. n 

»M«*pU('soi(t (hr<«fif « ... * 4 

TufiiWlluSU . 9 

Tvptudd ff'VuM .. ,» 4 

WhuripingrmJ^h - . . „ 3i 

MAUYLANI^* 

(’ejnbrospitmltmmtngitijt . 2 

<1hk‘k<'n pm ..«« . . 4 

Diphthoiiu «... « 9 

njuviiPny 9 

ImjHJtigo (sontiiKiujtti „ .. l 

1 

i 

Mt}fM»i«i} 1 

Mtmtrw 8 

pHWfciyi»lK>4iS f»v«f S 

?niHtii<}i^ J i 

Fn« 9 «aiii]lft (l«hftr) % 

1 

S«furlet!evi»r.... : 6 

Tubiiioiilosls...^.* 94 

Typhauikvm 49 

Tsrpbitft kmt 9 

Wb«>9iijgeoagh «i 


WASftACIStTfimttS 


Cerebrospinal monlngUis t 

Chicken pox 1ft 

ConjuncUvltlft (suppurative) 2 

BIphtherlu - 3ft 

Oerinim nnmhis ft 

Inftuenee - ft 

tiClshfwiwc encetihftlHiK .... - .. 2 

MtwislcM . - . ftft 

Mumpe . ..29 

Ophthalmia ttftmntmum . . . ft 

(lobftf) « . ... 1ft 

l^oliomyelltN . - 22 

Jloftrlet fevfr .. .. ftft 

Telanos . 8 

Tridtw^mii ... , 1 2 

(DtJibermiloais {p^ilmottery) 

1?ubfmtled« <ofcb4r f<w 17 

TypltoWfew . 28 

eoui^ 






lltelea... 2$ 

fijieiamonle...... 

% 

, t 

p 

J1VlWt«ttd«d#rtlaac. 


WI\*Ni HUt \ 


•% 

if’ii 

< ’hl< l-rn pf»t . 

.. H 

UipMtuni 

Influn/i 

81 

.... 1 

r.»flnrpe 

1 

\h i \v. 

1’i Uiint,srlih'* 

. If 
. t 

t>( uJi'l fl \l‘l' 

. ftH 

1 Ub»rMjln . 

49 

I’lphnkl f+'UT H * 

VVltuoptngctuigh « . . 

. 7 

. ... . 10 

MtHaimim 


IliphfbcHo 

Hc.iflct fewr. « « 

Hitmlipot 

. . ..... n 

Typbol*! fever.. 

zzzrit 

MW^orRt 


ChUtken pox * . ... 

DiphilieriiL.... 

ft 

InfitittUiM. 


Mw^ilii. 




, „ 

}*aEoti|i;i|re^irie-. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .f. , 


Eatilii (p tsMM 

Bciwlet fever.. 

BranUpox 

Totous 

2ft 

1 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

WhaaplQg cough 

U 

42 

MONfANA 


Uiphthena 

(lermtm lueaalcs , 

Mcnslcs 

Mump.H ... — .... 

i 

roHomyolitis 

Hmallpnx: « 

1 

.... .... ft 

Tubcu'UloslM 

Typhoid fever 

W hooping uiugli 

4 

. 2 
.... ft 

NKHUASK V 


Chicken pOK 

Diphtheria 

Mimics 

» 

.. 4 

2 

MumfH . ..... 

PiuHimoiiift 

!*oUomyoltth .. 

Hmriet fever .... 

Hmnllpox . . «« . . 

Tubewtoie... 

: T:^pi»id*evw 

WbothllftaR cough 

i 

. 1 
. 1 

. 7 

, . .1 
ft 

. « 

10 

Krw jpiwsftv 


Ofirebrohplnul moulnglUa.... . 

Obldccn pox 

Dlphtherlft 

'Dysctttory 

Inihienra 

Mnlnrla 

Moftstes 

. ft 

47 

. 8 
. 1 

1 

81 



1911 


Soptombei 3, 1026 


NKW jfcnsav continuod 

rase*? 


^jmityphoid fever I 

Fneuiimniu 30 

Bwrlet fever - 38 

Typhoid fever 23 

eouKh 05 

J4KW MEXICO 

Mnlnrlu - - 1 

Mciwies 2 

Mumi^ » 1 

Jfcubies (in jtnUniUs) 7 

Bcarlet (ever - 1 

Tuhtwulflsis — — 42 

j^Typhohl fever 4 

Whooping cough 7 

NEW TORK 

(Rxcluakie of JN’cw Yorh Otiif) 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria - 41 

DyiJontery. 4 

German raeusk's - . 7 

Malaria — 17 

Mwakw — 70 

Mumpn 10 

Ophthahnia in'onalorum 1 

Tncumonltt - — 45 

PoUomyeml^ 52 

Scarkvt <i‘ver , — • 3fi 

Septic acre throat — 2 

Tetanus — — 3 

Trachoma — — t 

Typhoid lever 30 

Vincent's angli^a - 6 

Whooping rough 173 

NOUTII CAROn><A 

Ohiekon iwx 8 

Diphtheria 37 

Gornmn »k»w?Ips JV 4 

MfUsria - 21 

Measles - 27 

FoliomyeliliH 7 

Scarlet fever 14 

„jjSaptlo sore throat 4 

Smallpox . 2 

Typhoid fever 07 

Whooping cough 175 

♦ 


OKLAHOMA 

(KxclULive of Oklahoma (Hty and Tulsa) 
Corcbrofipinal meningitis; 


Bryan ('ounty. X 

Woods ('oimty 1 

Diphtheria — 10 

Influenisa.* - — 30 

Malaria 212 

Measles - — 10 

Mlagm - — - XO 

Scarlet few, — 10 

Typhoid fever 140 

Wh«oplng*oough-,.. 20 

i Deaths* 


OREOON 

Cases 


Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza, 7 

Malaiia 3 

Measles 27 

Munips..,^ 5 

■pneumonia *7 

Semlel fever, 16 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis,, 23 

Typhoid fever, 10 

Whooping cough 4 

PKSNSVLVANIA 

Ant hrax —Philadelphia 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis “-Tlarrisburg 1 

Chicken pox, 34 

Diphtheria 83 

German measles.., 8 

Impetigo contagiosa 6 

Afeasles 136 

Mumps 7 

Ophthalmia noonatomm— Phihidelphia 1 

Pneumonia 10 

Poliomyelitis 

Philadelphia 2 

Stattenng 2 

Puerp<‘ral fever— IT ellertown 1 

ficariot fever- 67 

Tetanus 

Pittsburgh 1 

Pottsvilto- 1 

Trachoma— Philoilelphia 1 

Tul>er<*ulosis 13$ 

Typhoid fovor. 65 

Whooping cough 201 

RHODE ISLARP 

Diphtheria 2 

Bcarlet rover. 6 

TnbcreuloMi. 15 

Typhoid fever,, I 

Whooping cough — S 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cew'bTOHplmil meningitis, 1 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles - t 

Senrlet fever 10 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping (tough 3 

TENNKSSBK 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphthoiia 10 

Dysentery - 1 

Influenza X 

Maluda 87 

Measles 22 

Mumps - 2 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fovor 20 

Tuberculosis - 31 

Typhoid fever 102 

W hooping cough 48 





ww vmomu 


CVn'hrospinal nioningit 

- 

Influx*™ . 



]M(ITlipi„ 

Piu'tnTmni^ 

f*ohouiM'lfth 

HMrl»'’t, fi‘vrr 

Tnfw’H*nlmii 



W lumping ftiiigh 


Cas^s 

I 

4 

4 

U 

- 1 
7 

». 1 
.. n 

- 4 
-- 6 

- 2i 


tJTAll 


(''urohmspiiul 3m ciiJngltla t 

OhksluMi pox 2 

l)iphlhMria.„.„ 5 

Moasim . fj 

% 

Typhoid fHvi^r 2 

Whooplpgiwigh fift 


niphtherUv 

MiimpH. 
Whooping cough 


VEUMONT 


WA.MmWUTUW 

CkirobrottptntU m«inlpRltis: 

Flopco Coutity 

Thumton County 

Chickan pox 

3!)lphthortft 

^tman 'moftsliias 

MoBiSlas 

Miufftps 

l%«u*noitfa 

!l^llomsmlItts 

Soarlot fever 

imailpox. 

Il^bofonioaia 

yyi^ioid fevBL, 

» Whooping cough 


2$ 


I 

$ 

7 

$ 

i 

% 

% 

14 

11 

m 

18 

sw 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

tnnnetirn.,.« 

Measles . ., 

Rrjulet fnver^ , 

Hitmllpox. 

I'liherealosw . 

Typhoid lever 

\Vhooi»iiig wugh 


wiHt'OMam 

Milwaukee 

<%}eke« pox..... 

Diphtheiio T 

Meanles. 

Mumps . 

Piieiinumui 

Hciirlet fe\er 

Tiihet eulosis .......... 

Typhoid fever 

W hfmjiinK (‘ough 

Hcatiering 

(Vrehtwpinal meningitis . . 

(’liickeupox . 

Diphtheria . . . .. 

Oermiin imnifilm 

InnueiMfcft 

Meaailfs.. 

Mumps 

Faeumonia... .................. 

FohomyoliUs 

Swleft fever.... 

Smallpox 

Tttfeereulosii 

TypkM fever 

Wbooftet Oeeiili.. 

* WI^OMtHO 

Chicken pot.. 

Cilernmn mcRsies... 

Scarlet fever .. 

Whoopi ngcfiigh. 


Keportd for Wook ICndod AiueuHl 21, 1926 


lU IKUT till lOtUMIIlA 

Cims 

tJiphthmia . . y 

MeftghiR . , 3 

Frnuifmmlft. if» 

fleftrfetfev«« II 

'hitkruulosfe l« 

TypHoH fever ^ 4 

WlwiHi^Wgh..*. li 


fwmx 

meitiflgiag t 

s 

.4 14 



iioismv continued 


Ttihotculo il i 

Typhoid fever . . . 

Typhus fever . ... 

W lumping cough 

KOftW DAKOn 

Chfelwiiim 

\>ip1l[th(M?lH «... 

Cerman mcttufes 

Ia0tipnsia 

JUprogy 

t^thargio encephahtls 

Meades 

Ftwmmonia....... 

JPollomyeUtfe 

Trft<feonaao...««,.... 


<kwa 

4 

. - m 
m 

... 15 

.... a 
... m 
. . 4n 

.... m 




i 

i 

& 

$ 


i ‘nsci 

. ^ 

i 


♦ 


itutufim 4 


i 



1913 


Soptemtjer 3, 1026 


NoiiTH DA KOTA- continued 

Oafies 


'TtibomiloftiH - 10 

Typhoid fwr 0 

WliwphigwuKh 15 


«OOT« CAUOtlNA 


ChlcIsHi im * . «... 

nongw . - . 

Piphtht'rtn 

Hookworm dlwiwwi 



Malaria 

Mmh«« 

Paratyphoid favor 

PaUtJigra 

‘f'oHomyolitls 

Bfjftriot favor. 

Smallpox 

Tuborculosis 

Typhoid favor 

Whoopiog oottgh 


9 

H 

Vi 

«6 

50 

m 

1 

9 

67 

1 

6 

3 

44 

141 

43 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee* 

OhlckpTi pox 

Diphtheria 

Maaijles 

Mumps 

J*neumonIti 

Pcarlet fovor 

'I'nberculosis,-. 

Whooping cough 

Scattering 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheiia 

German measles 

Influenza ... 

Merles... 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma 

Tuhereulasta 

Typhoid fever..., 

Whooping cough, 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Cases 

- 4 

. 4 

. 17 

- 6 

, 3 

. 3 

, 32 
, 63 

. 16 
. 14 
- 6 
, 23 
. 220 
, 11 
. U 
, 1 
. 40 
- 2 
- 18 
- 3 

. 124 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weakly and covers only those States from 
Which reports are received during tlie current week 


State 


My, 19t& 


Alabama .. 

Idaho 

DUnois.. . 
Indiana.... 

Kansas 

Maine 

Montana 
Michigan . 
Minnesota. 


Missouri 

North Oaroliim. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma t.. .. 

Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
•ftfesi Virginia . 
Wyoming 


Cero- 

hro« 

spinal 

mcnin- 

gitls 


4 

3 

13 

3 

6 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

11 

6 

7 

h 

a 


IWph- 

theritt 

Infli*- 

eiizu 

Mala- 

na 

Mea- 

sles 

Pellag- 

ra 

Polio- 

nive- 

Utis 

Seal let 
fevei 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 
phoid 
fever * 

33 

22 

336 

308 

130 

3 

82 

97 

417 

11 



32 


0 

28 

21 

13 

232 

386 

¥ 

1,980 


9 

488 

96 

107 

67 

27 


038 


2 

171 

185 

65 

49 

5 


280 


3 

89 

21 

87 

10 

1 2 


369 

1 

9 

70 

12 

6 

1 

11 


44 


0 

41 

29 

14 

333 

6 


050 


2 

041 

36 

43 

166 

11 


690 


8 

635 

6 

20 

41 

234 

9,418 

326 

1,123 

10 

25 

13 

m 

1«3 

* 6 

11 

407 


0 

180 

26 

162 

60 



606 


36 

54 

101 

aio 

302 

12 

1 

941 


16 

417 

93 

86 

24 

87 

332 

03 

139 

4 

51 

16 

413 

W 

52 

8 

156 


X 

101 

108 

42 

49 

305 

1,726 

40 

615 

19 

17 

46 

644 

29 ' 



152 


1 

115 

16 

11 

42 

34 


391 


0 

04 

46 

81 

1 

1 


20 


0 

20 

1 

2 


1 Kxelusive of Tulsa an<l Oklahoma City * Including iiaratyphoid fever 


SMALLPOX IN TEXAS 


The State Board of Health of Texas has compiled statistics showing 
that smallpox is increasing in that State. During the first seven 
months of 1924, 8f57 cases of smallpox were reported. During the 
same period of later years the number of cases was as follows: 1925, 
1,228 cases; 1926, 1,668. Dr. H. O. Sappington, State health officer, 
urges health officers to use every means possible to secure vaccination 
df citizens in their respective localities. 



n, t«>26 ini4 

GENEHAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

Dipkiher!<i”~Vor tho wwk eiulod August. 14, 11120, 38 re- 

portod 609 <‘ast’s of diplitli-'iin. For the woi'k ondw! August 15, 1925, 
tho S!it)i(' Mliilos f(’port('d 881 ru’^os of this <Us«‘aso, N iiu't.v-uino 
riluw, aitimU'd in nil pniM.s of llic ootiutry und having hm nggr^gat® 
popniiifioii of moro (Imii .’5O,20l),(M)(», roported 492 onsos of diphtheria 
for tho wooK oiidt'd August 14, 1029. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 440 eases. 'I’lio estimated e.xpeetaney for those 
cities was .5:14 eases. The estiniuted o.\peetatiey is baaed on the ex* 
perieiiee of the last nine years, eveluding epidemies. 

jffftts/es.-- -Thirty-si V State.s reported 1,117 eases of moaKle*i for illNl, 
week ended August 14, 1929, ami 401 eases of this disease forthe wieole 
ended August 1.5, 1926. Ninety-nino cities reported S.'JS o«8oe of 
measles for llie week this year, and 267 cases last year. 

PoliomyeHtii^.- The health officers of 38 States reported 87 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended Angwt 14, 1926. The same States 
ropurtod 289 coaos for the week ended August 16, 1926. 

Scarlet Jfver . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-eight States — this year, 862 cases; last year, 654 cases; 99 
cities- this year, 294 cases; last year, 326 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 240 cases. 

Simllim.-^-TSox the week ended August 14, 1926, 38 States reported 
304 C 41 H 08 of smallpox. Last year for tho c()rresj)otiding week they 
reported I66i Cirsos. Ninety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows; 1926, 40 cases; 1926, 40 cases; estimated expoctiincy, 
87 ca84s. One death from smallpox was reported by those cities fur 
the week this year- at Portland, Oreg. 

Tfph(MJmr.--Om thousaiul one hundred and fifty-throe caHos of 
typhoid fever wero reported for tho week ended August 14, 1920, hy 
States. Por the corrcsixnuling week of 192.5, the same Btabw 
reported 1,299 <‘aaea of this disease. Ninely-nlue cities reported 294 
C4ises of typhoid fever for the week this year and 204 eases for tho 
eorrosponding wjwk laat year*. Tho estimated expoetancy for these 
oities was 229 caHo.s, 

Infimnza orwf pnevtmnia,-- Deaths from influenza arid pneumonia 
wore reported for the week by 94 cities with a population of nearly 
29,700^00, as follows: 1926, 292 deaUis; 1925, 347 deaths. 
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Tlie ^‘ejHtlnmted exiKJetarKy'* given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever i« the r« suit «f an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
(Kmsifleratlotj may ta* extK‘r(ed to m'lit during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It m based 
on reports to tlie Puidic Heallh Hervav <ltiring the past nine ywirs. It is m most instances the median 
miinlicr at caws rei^^irted in the cornwponding ww^k of the prctsvling years When the rei>orts include 
wveral cpidcmi(‘H or when for ot her lensons the median is unsatisfactory, the epi(iemic i>eno(ls are excluded 
aiKl t he esst hunted ex tn'cl nricy Is t he mean numher of eases reriorted for 1 he ■» eek dui mg nonepulemie vears* 
If leiiorts hiuo not been reimived for the full nine years, data are uwd for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining I ho estimated expectancy, the flguios arc smoothed 
when necesaarv to a\oi<l abrupt d(‘vlationa from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the uvuilahle data were not suflident to make it practicable to cominite the estimated expectancy 


Division, Btato, and 
city 


MW smt*km> 


Matnei 
Portland 
Now liunipshiro 
Concord. 
Manchester.,- 
Vermont* 

Barre 

BurHugton... 
Mafisachuwtts* 
Boston-.-^-. 
FallHlvor.... 
fipriugfleld . 
Worcester.-.. 
Ebode Islnml. 
Pawtiu'ket- .. 
Provwtenee... 
Oonnocticsit* 


Brkkep(»rt. - 
Bartfoed ... 
Newllavon- 




New York* 

Buftalo 

- New York.— 
Rochester -- 

^ Bymum 

New Jersey; 

Camden 

Newark 

^ Trenton 

wnsylvanla. 
JTO-" Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh 
Reading ..... 


»aaT NouTii CKNTRA.I 4 

Ohio* 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland-.... 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana; 

Fort Wayno 

IndlanaiKilis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Xmnois: 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Spduf&ld 

Hlchigau: 

Detroit 

FUni 

Grand Rapids 


Population 
My 1, 
im, 

estimatod 


7f>,833 

22,546 

8 : 1,097 

10,008 


779, 620 
128, 903 
142,005 
190,757 

69,700 

267,018 

(i) 

160,197 

178,927 


588,016 

5,873,356 

316,786 

18^008 

128,642 

452,518 

182,020 

1,979,364 

031,568 

112,707 


409,338 

030,485 

279,386 

287,880 

97,846 

358,810 

80,091 

71,071 

2,996,289 

81,564 


1,245,824 

130,310 

158,698 


Chick- 
en pox, 
t*asea 
10 - 

portod 


0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

24 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 


Diphtheiia 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


11 

114 

4 


5 

18 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

0 

60 

1 

0 

25 

4 

2 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


CasctS 

re- 

ported 


Deaths] 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 


re- 

iwrtod 


[Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


2 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


I No estimate made. 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 


1 

80 

3 

2 

f 

1 

14 

18 

I 


9 

6 

1 

8 

I 

3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

U 

1 

I 
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Phlsion, Btnte, md 
city 


JBASIf ?iaUTI« CSIeWRAt 


Koiiiiicky' 

OovlnKton 

Tftiifiofksau, 

Memphis * 

NasUvllle 

Alabama* 

Birmingham., 

Mobile 

Motttgomery., 


■wsgT s^vfu ciwmAt 

“Sf-M.. 

LiltTa Kock. 

IJLouisiana 
] New Orleans 

Shtevopoit 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Oity „ J 
Texi^e* 

Jjallaa 

Ualv€u.ton 

Hcmaton 

San Antonio 


MOTJNTAIK 

Montana. 

Balings.—.-.- 

Orest Ms 

Helena 

Missoula- — 
Idaho. 

Boise 

Colorado* 

Denver 

Bueblo 

Kew Mexico* 

Albijjqtuerqtte-- 

ArlaonsJ , 

^ Fhoonlx--— - 
tJtah*. 

Bidt !Lak© City- 
Mevada; 

* EeaOp-— 


nemo 

Washington: 
SoMtfje.-. — 

Bnokaue 

Taeoiim - 

Oregon. 

Porttod 

California* 

Los Angeles. - 
Saaramentp— . 
San Francisco 




-t 

Diphtheria 

Induen'Aa 





Chick- 
en pot, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

Popnlfttion 
.iiily t, 

Oases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

tW2.1. 

onaes 

re- 

ported 

esli- ' 

Cases 

Oases 

Deaths 

cases 

ire- 

deaths 

estimated 

muted 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

poi ted 

ported 

re- 

ported 



ttiicy 







5B,B0d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BOA 936 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

174,833 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

6 

4 

13A220 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

X 

208, «70 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

66,966 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4A4S1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

31,643 

74,216 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

414.493 

0 

c 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

67,867 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

194,450 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

104,964 

0 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

« 

198,069 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

f 

17,971 

29,8a3 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1^037 

i%m 

0 

! 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2»,042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

280,911 

43^787 

1 

9 

6 


0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21,000 

0 

l| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

* . ^ 

83^669 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 


130,948 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

fi 

rt 

12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ ' 1 

m 

0 

3 

2 

0 


8 

b! 


2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

0 


2 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 


6 

28^883 

1 

3 

5 

0’ 

0 

10 

6 

5 

(0 

6 

23 

24 

1 

0 

6 

t 

10 

7S1200 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

667, f^O 

1 

13 

6 

0 

0 

19 

,1 

1 


» No estimate made. 
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Pivi.^’ion, Flttito, 
aiitl ('jty 


KKW «lN<il.ANU 

Maiiio* 

I’ortUuKl . 

N<*w Hiimpshlra 
t'mu’oni 

jMlinu*ht\stt'r j 

VlTIJiOllt. 

Burie *-i- , 

IVtassjK'hnst'Us 
BosUm.. »- * 
Full Blvar^ . 
Hnrlngflohi. » 
WoimsWr^ 
Hhmli* l»l«inl. 
PnwtiK’kat-, . 
ProvidoiKH*,, . 
fV«inectic«t; 

Brhlgi^rwL . . - 
Huttfiird 
N«w . 

AtLANWC 

Kftw YwkJ 

^ Butfaio 

• New York 

Roeheater 

Syr»oa$e..»... 

NewJer»fty; 

Camden 

Newark 

Tnmton. 

FeimgylVitnla; 
Fhilftdel^ia.. 
Pittaburgh.... 
EttadiDg 


»A»T mwm 
Ohio; 

OlttdnnaU„«. 

Clevdimd, 

Oolmnbua.... 

Toledo 

lodiana: 

fort Wayne. 
Indtiinapoliff.. 
Booth Betid.. 
Torre Haute. 
niinoi»{ 

Chicago 

Ptorla... .... 
Bprlngfldld... 


Detroit.. 

Plifit,. 

Grand Eaplda. 
Wiacouiln: 

Kenosha 

Madlaon...... 

MBwaukee.... 

Bftotoe 


wet HOfttB 
oiKmAt 




St. Pttt 

i Pulmonary tubecoutos^ only 


1 S(*arlet fHV<T 

Sraallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoor»* 







Tutipr- 
piilosis, 
<li .dhs 

ip- 

portpd 






C.tsps, 


Cusps, 



Cfiues, 

Oaueu 

Deaths 

ing 
prill gh, 

Deaths, 

nil 

esti- 


psti- 

CsLS(fe 

Dpulhs 

csti- 

PiUHPU 

piuiHes 

lUUtRl 

f(* 

tnalpd 

IP- 

IP- 

ritutcd 

re- 

re* 

n*- 


porti’d 

pxppd- 

poitcd 

porlpd 

PXIHSt- 

puitpd 

ported 

pottPii 


ni»‘V 


unuy 




niH y 





U 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

21 

I 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NS. 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ft 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

18 

8 

1 

0 

4 k 

231 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

11 


21 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

17 

2 

1 

0 

0- 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 


40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'J 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 8« 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

i 

2 

2 

0 

2 


1 

s 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

8 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

81 

ft 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

2 

0 

14 

200 

aft 

87 

0 

0 

0 

1 203 

30 

34 

4 

80 

2, 107 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

20 

80 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

43 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

83 

4 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

86 

8fi 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

81 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

26 

12 

3 

0 

ftl 

3Bl 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

0 

M 

130 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 ; 

1 


0 

IH 

83 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

It 

3 

4 

0 

8 

m 

0 

9 

i 

0 

0 

11 

ft 

2 

0 

04 

178 

a 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

ft 

m 

4 

ft 

I 

i 

0 

B 

2 

2 

0 

42 

m 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 


2 

1 

1 

8 

0 

ft 

2 

2 

0 

18 

204 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

ol 

0 

0 

26 

28 

28 

0 

0 

0 

48 

8 

7 1 

2i 

87 

#7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Oi 

1 


20 

2H 

8 

0 

0 

24 

8 

11 

1 ' 

7ft 

mi 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

a 

30 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


®! 

2 

m 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o! 

20 

10 

. 0 


0 




0 





1 

...... 

1 

0 

0 

4 

J 

0 

0 

' *“'ia 

m 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

$ 

0 : 

0 

2 

1 


0 


m 

0 

U 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2: 

2 

0 

i 

n 

fti 

8 

1 i 

0l 

0 

ft 

1 i 

1 { 

01 

14 

47 
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Ut»« itf’, 

iiu Inly 


\vi ir \ ittfti 

n-Nutu o<mul 

luwn* 

Hk»u\ ( Uy. » 
\\ atwt<K) 
Wl''»OtUi 

k uih},M rity*. 
HI r{r*i**iih 
HI <. 

Norih Datiotn. 

Kiirgo 

@0uth t»icota 
Ah#rdf<>fin ,« 
HI OUST Falls. *. 
Nebraska; 

J/lnwjIn 

Omaha 

, 

WifhiiMi 


SOUTH AT1.ANTIC 

Dsphiware* 

Wilmlngton.., 
Maryhmd 
HiiUlmon^ . 
('nmb(‘rkimk-. 
FrmJt'rtck ... 
PistrU*t of C’olum- 
bin 

Wnshlnglon .. 
Virglain: 

Lynchburg..., 
Norfolk ..... 
EfoUmonti...., 
Kunvoko ... 
Wont Virglttln; 
nhttWton..., 
Huntington .. 

•» WheoUiiy 

Ufoiih Oaf^unn; , 
f Enloigb . . J 
Wilmlligton J 

flttittth Oorollnn: 
Ulmrloaton... 
{^)tumbla .. 
(ICftOttVllfo... 

Ooorgifti 

Atlanta . ... 
Buimwlrk.. 
HivniKiuh .. 
Flfflftidii 

MUml . - , 

HI IMorshiirg.| 
Tamt>H .... 


KAST H01TT« 
(LNtttAL 

Kentucky; 
Oovtugton .. 
Louiswb-., 
'fo!nM‘'^*iocv 
Moiaphia. 
N«Hh villa, 
Alnhmiia: 
Blsmliofhnia. 

Horn 

Monlfcl»tnary. 


»‘N uript fover 

Hinallpov 


Typhoid fovor 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

CIH‘S 

10- 

poi t( d 

Months, 

,iii 

causes 

i ’aai's, 
4. Ik 
ituUni 
<'\J o< t 
mu y 

0 

0 

(\lSUM 

in* 

poilml 

0 

<\lhC*s 

lUi 

mntnl 

uucy 

0 

0 

in* 

poiUMj 

0 

IVulhs 

10- 

poitnU 

I untT- 
culobib, 
dentils 
in- 

ported 

r ISOS, 

esli- 
iiiutml 
QKpOl t 

nncy 

0 

0 

O.^as 

Iv- 

p or tod 

T)caths 

ro- 

poi ted 

0 
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a 
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0 
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0 
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0 

1 

0 
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6 
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0 

1 

Q 
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0 

20 
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0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 


0 


0 


0 




0 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 
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1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

3 

40 
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0 

0 
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1 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Q 

2 
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0 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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25 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 
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> 1 
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1 

1 

24 

a 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

9 
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1 
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1 
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Q 

Q 
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1 
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0 
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1 Rabies (humaxi),, X case and X death at Olovelaad, Ohi<o» and I death at Los Angeles, CaXit, 
* Detigue* 1 cim at Miami, Fla. 


Tlio following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
102 cities for the five-week period, ended August 14, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended -August 15, 1926. The population. 
Jlguros used in computing the rates are approximate eatiraatOB as of 
July 1, 1926 and 1926, respocfivoly, authoritative figures for' many 
of the cities not being available. The 102 cities reporting cases had 
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an cstimalod agprogato population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1920. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 ostiniatod population in 1925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in l'.)2(». 'Plu' number of cities mchuied in eacli group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a hcparuto table 
below. 
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s Blout Fallfi, S Dak , not itielu<lcd. 

* Ttiinim, ria.j not inoludotl / 

<Wttlt‘iloo, Iowa, and Holmm, Mont , not meludod ^ ^ . 

« Madiaon, WN , Hioux Falls, H Dak , Norfolk, Va , iroustow, Tot,, and ITolona, Alont , not included, 
« Madison, Wh f Hioux CMty, Iowa, and Sioui Falls, M. Dak , not moluctod, 

? Madison, Wla,, not IndudocL 

* Watorloo, Iowa, not Included. ^ , j 

Siotix <dty, fowa# and Sioux Falls, S Dak,, not includod, 

Norfolk, Va., not included 

n Houston, Tox., not InoluddU 
w Holoua, Mont , not included* 
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Nvmher of atlcf^ inohuM in mtmmary of weekly reports, and aggregate popnhtion 
of nties tn each group, a pproxinuited as of July t, 192B and UtBfi, tenpeciwdy 
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FOEEIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

BU'ftmfhip from Oh'igm, Scotland . — On July 17, 1926, a steamship 
arrived at Groenock, Scotland, from Canada, with history of a small- 
pox case removed from the vessel at a quarantine station on the 
vessel’s outward journey from Glasgow to Canadian port. The 
vessel loft Glasgow June 25 and the patient, a resident of Glasgow, 
was takeo ill July 2, 1926. No history of smallpox m the patient’s 
family was discovered, but it was found that four cases of chicken 
pox had occurred m the family and a small school epidemic of 
^i^hfckon pox had occuiTod m the district. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for wok ended July SI, 1926 . — The following report for the 
week ended July 31, 1926, was transmitted by the far eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i’^iHgCurathi 


0 


0 

1 

1 

USSR Vladivostok. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

•Oyion Colombo 

0 

0 

'‘T 

0 

i 

0 








» Ono twl mt boon found outside of tho port nresa 


Telegraphic reports from tho following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 


ASIA 

h aq, — Battra. 

Bnhah India — Nogapatam, Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorin, Vizagapatam. 
Federated Malay Hiatefi — Port Swettenham. 

Straits Settlements- — Penang, Singapore. 

Dutch East Indici> — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Chenbon, Belawan Doli, 
Palcmbang, Babang, Makassar, Menado, Banjermasin, Balik*-Papan, Tarakan, 
Padang, Samarinda. 

7230"*--20r ^ 


( 1925 ) 



StplcmlKM* 1020 


1926 


Saraivalc, — Kticliiiig, 

Butish North Borneo - -Htxmhikmh Jessolton, Kiidal, Tawao, 

Poiiuqueho Timor — l>iU> , 

Philippine Lslaiuis — Manila, Iloilo, Joki, C^bu, JSamhoatiga* 

PWneh hnh'-duna,— Haigon and Clioloii, Turane, Ilaipliong. 

Chhuu- Uo!\gkong. 

P'^tomoHiu K<*olut»g. 

Kwantumf. - l*ori Atlliiir, Dairon. 

Japan. NagtiHaUi, Kobo, Kiigata, THuriiga, Hakodate, HhoonowkL 

Korea, C!K‘inul]n), KoKan. 

Mnnehnnar- Autung, Mukden, Clinngebun, Harbin. 

AluSTKAnAHlA AND CK’DANIA 

«« f 

Arasifulta. - Adelaide, Melbourne, H>'dnc>, BriHbane, Boekhampion, Tqwm* 
vilie, Pori Darwin, Broome, FretnanUe, Carnarvon, Thurwlay iHlaiid. 

New (hnnv(u--Vovi Morestiy, 

Nm Zealand.- AneKland, Wellington, Chrtfeieluirch, Invercafgil, Dunidifs. 
N&w <'/a/edoam.-**Nouitieat 
Fiji. - Suva* 
li uwaiu — 'Honol ul u . 


Afmck 

Egypl . — Port Said. 

AngloSgyplian Budan.---pQtt Sudan, Suakln. 

JSfHlm.-*-Massaua# . , 

Frmch S^m&iiUnd . — ilibutl. 

BriH$h S^fmd'Uandr^B^tb^dk* 
licMan Bomadiland,' — Mogadiscio* 

Kmya. — Mombasa. 

Zmnis^Uf. — Zanzibar, 

Dar«es«Bakam. ' 

Victoria . 

Lbuis. 

p0ftug^mf Ka»t A/rica.— MoKSinbkitio, Beirsi, TA)nrcti<^o-MarqneR. 

Union oj Bonth Africa. — Durban, Kast London, PoH Kli/iiibrdh, <^ipe Town. 

Reports had not boon received in time for distribution froiu; 

BrUinli Calculfa. 

Dttioh Emit fndicH. Poutianak. 

Madagmcar . — Tumata ve, Ma j u nga . 


CANADA 

, CommmmMe iuomm^ m&h ended Angwtt U} (Janadian 

Ministry of Health roporta eaaeH of certain eouimunicablc dineaH#! 
in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended August 14, i0a<}| 
as follows: 
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1927 


September a, I9:i8 


Comm nnu*nhh 3hwt$eB — Ontario — July^ 19S6 — Com/paratwe. — Dur- 
ing the nuuiih of July, J926, communicable diseases were reported 
in <ho Proviju’o of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 




( niimingUia.. 

— 

<1ut*kt‘npot 

Dlphtht^rltt 



nwioirlina 



I hiu^gio enoaphAliU« 

Mumi)a . 



July, 1920 
Caijcs I Peathb 


July, 1925 


Cases Peiths 


6 

1 

603 

183 

150 

131 


5 

1, 955 
37 


41 

118 

377 

57 

325 


3 


14 


137 


1 

330 

151 

6 

144 


042 

108 


8 

65 

158 

57 

345 


19 


5 

10 


77 


82 

3 

0 


Smdlpox . — Smallpox was reported at 12 localities in the Province 
of Ontario, the greatest number being reported at MacTier and Peter- 
boro, viz, 9 each; and at Belleville, with 6 cases; at Kingston and 
Parry Sound, 4 cases each wore reported; at Ottawa and Richmond 
Township, 2 cases each; and at 6 localities, including Toronto, 1 
case each. 

CfflNA 

Moriidity — Mortally — Shanghai — July 1, 1925- June SO, 1926 . — 
During the year ended June 30, 1926, there were reported at Shanghai 
China, 10,816 deaths among Chinese and 554 deaths in the foreign 
population. Cases of disease and causes of death were reported as 
follows: 


Ulsoftso 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

1 * 

Deaths 


6 

34 

1 - - 


332 


2 

6 


306 

556 

Cholera "t -r - t .. 

23 

93 

SlttftUjiOX. ^ 

82 

205 

‘l)iaTThe*t 

29 

K.. 

52 

996 

piphthorla. 

36 

98 

Typhoid fevftr < 

88 

347 

JlysAntery 

81 

159 

Typhus fftVttT 

1 

1 

XniluoniKa 

28 





I Not notlfiablo, 

^ * Amebic, 38, bacillary, 43* 
w ® All forms. 

* lacludirig 20 paratyphoid cases. 

Population. Foroigp, 38,046, Ohinese» 1,098,065 Oases reported, foreign; deaths, Chinese. 


Examination of rats , — ^During the same period, 28,114 rats were 
examined at Shanghai for plague infection. No plague-infected rats 
yroxB found. , , ' 




Septoinliee 8, X<126 


1928 


ArrmlB from Canton svhject io qmranHm, — Und^r date of July 
2&f 1920, vessels arriving from Canton wore declared Buf)iect to 
qujirantiue in the port of Shanghai on account of cholem. 

CUBA 

Commmknble dmeam--nahana--Jvhjf //?j2?6\~l)uHng the month 
of July, 1920, e<uimiuu!oal)le diseases were reported at ilabana, 
Cul)a, as follows: 
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DWitlih 
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iuR uthUt 
treul- 
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hih ni, 
1920 
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1 

UciMhs; 

ItfimaliJ- 
im umitif 
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luond 
Jfuly 21, 
im 

Cwhrofipinai inenh^itiR . 
Clilcken pox-. - - « 
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Menblcs 

24 

1 
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2 


Pnratyphtiic 1 f« V6r««* ... 
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< 2 

Dlphthom,**. 

Pi 
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Bcaiiet fovor 

0, 


4 

liliiLlat'lii I 

84i 

Si 

U 

'I'ypkoUl fttvtjr 

57 

jjj- 
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1 M atty of ihoao i%m$ from iho intorior. 


GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

FnriKer rehMve to iyph%s Under date of Aiifnisb 

3, 1928, seven cases of typhus fever were reported at Glas^gow, 
Sootiatid., Later information showed that the occurrence was in 
persons belonging to the same family group and that previous 
illnesses hsid occurred in the family, one case about six weeks previous 
to the appearance of recognized typhus, and one, July 16, w;hich 
ended fatally. To August 7, 1920, a total of nine cases of typhus 
was reported in Uiis group. 

lAMAlCA 

SmoMpox {ahstrim) — Other commnnicabh dma/tes — June B7 to 
Jtdy SI, 19SS. — During the period Juno 27 to July 31, 1926, 85 riasas 
of. smallpox (reported as alastrim) were reported in locslitias other 
Ihan Bongston in the Island of Jamaica. Ottier communicable db- 
eases were reported as followa: 


DImam 


pUefcm pox 



l«ar|^ am.. 



Othi^ ^ 

Iwafflea 


n 

6 
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Tu|)orculo«i8 
TyphoKl fover 
Yawn 


iCLitpirOtt 




m 

m 

m 


lAFAN 


$S, IW.'-Tiip orcurrenoo of * oaea 
d uholOfA ft Tokohwna, Japan, was reported August 26, 1928. 

^ -t-, 1 — - -"'"I 

Aug. IS, 1026 , p. 1750 , antS Aug. 27 , 1920 , p 1807 * 






1929 


Septeml>er S, 1020 


LATVIA 

Commnniathlf 19$6 . — During the inonth of June, 

1026, eoiiHutinicttblo dmoiiHas wore reported in the Republic of Latvia 
as ftJIovvn: 


Dim .jso 


<"fi< tim^pin U imMiirihltin. 

IhphUu'ua. 

Dv«'nl»‘ry *. 



U4»ni«y 





Ttialyphoid fovt^r. 


Cixm 


Uispiiso 


Cases 


6 Puwporal fever. - 

32 Rabies... 

20 H(‘arlet fever 

tio Tetauub 

1 Trichoma 

180 Typhoid fever. . . 
13 Typhus fovei---. 
3 VV^ljoopmg cough 


1 

4 

199 

0 

61 

74 

12 

60 


PopOilfttion, IW»000; eatimated 

CEOlBftA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


ecmtalned in f he followmi? tables must not be consuiered as complctooi final as re«;arcls either 
of countries ineliidod m the figures for the particular (*ountncs tor which repoits are given 

Roporls Received During Week Ended September 3, 1926^ 

CHOLERA 


Pla< 0 

Date 

rnscb 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 

Hwatow . ..... 

July Jl-17. 


16 

Stated to be apparently mci eas- 
ing 

June 20-20, 1926 Cases, 1,212; 
deaths, 778 

Indu - — - ^ 



I'alcutta 1 

. July 1 10 

39 

36 

Rangoon.,... 

' ....('0 

7 

11 

Japan 

^okohona.. i 

AHg 26 

1 


PhiUppinv Islrmls I 

Manila 1 

1 Jiilv 11-17. 

a 

1 


Hiam 

Rangkok j 

July 4-10 

18 

4 



PLAGUE 


Azores: 

Fayal Island - 

Horta 

St. Micbatds Island . . 

Amoy 

Aug 2 S 

hum 27 July 10- - 

lulv 11-24 

1 

3 

i 

13 

i 

1 

3 

! At Arrifes, Furnas, and San 
Roque 

1 

Deal hs not reported 

Prevalent 

Nanking 

July 4 24 


India 


1 1 1 

June 20 20, 1920* Cases, 464; 
deaths, 337. 

Karanld , ..... 

‘July 11 

1 

1 

Madras Fbc*sidcmt*y 

July 18-24 

IH 

12 

RaugiKin. 

July4-J0 

1 

1 


Japan. 

Yokohama . 

July 24-^0 

3 ■ 

2 

Total July 2-Aug, 2, 1920— cases, 
9, deaths, 7 

Java 

Batavia... .... 

July 3-9 

6 

6 







SMALLPOX 


Braail; 

Bahia. 

.Tilly 4- 10 . 

! 

7 


Para 


4 

2 


Rio de Janeiro 

Oan^a: , 

OntflxlOj. .J 

1 

180 

70 

Aug. 8-14, 1926* Oases, 6, 

Saakatehewan, 


- M , , 1 


Aug 8*»14> 1926v X case. 


» From medlottl oncers of the Ihiblio ^lealtn ffervioo, American consuls, end other sources 









1930 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-ConLlmuHl 

^ Eciiorts Received During Week Ended September 3, 1326 — Continued 

SMAUa»OX- --Conihiucd 




Ewimrks 


rreflnnt. 


PityvfUpnt, 

Cims, fomign; dc^athi, CliteoM 
un<i fowigii 

fon‘lgw; dt'ttthu, n#ivc 
ami foreign In intornatmaal 
and ronwaions, 

luaa 20<25, 1625: Cmm 3,750*, 
deaths, 1,063. 


Entire consular district, Indtid* 
log Island of Sardinia 
June 27 “July 01, t’JiscB, 56. 
Heported as amstrim, 


Outbreak. On farm. 


Vessel from Olasgow, Bootland, 
for Canada. Patient from 
Glasgow; removmi at iiuaran- 
tin» oa outward voyugo. Uoa* 
tact sliown with epitletuio 
ohlcken pox. 







1931 


Sopteml)er 3, 1020 


CHOLERA, I*I,A0UE, SMALI.POX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FBVBE-ContInued 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 27, 1926 > 

niotBBA 


Vlmy 




rhinii 



Frtmh HotticuMuti In Incllii . 


“Bombay.. 

Caicutftt 

Mwim... 

Itmiioan.. 


^ DO,. 

ln<|o^Cmna! 

fiftjgon 

Do 

Do. 

. fhflibpttio Islands; 

m Mumla 

Do 

Provinces— 

Albay, 

Mindoro .. 
Koinhlon... 
Do..,., 

Siam: 

Banj^ok 

mZZZTS. 


Bato 


Baporfcod My 20- 


May sd^Juno 6 

Apr, 4rMay 29- 

luno 

Juno 27~July Z 

May KWmie 5„, 
May 9-Juno26— 
Juno27-July3 


May 2-15 

May 22-'Juno 26— 
Juno 27-July 3 


Uay 18 21 

June 27~Jiily 3--- 


Apr 18-24 

Fob, 21 -Mar 6 

Doc U U 

^ 2-23 




Tiy ?-Tano 12— 1 

j WHO 20-26 ; 

Juno 27 -July 3 


36 


1 

478 

73 

48 

2 

67 

9 


42 

19 

2 

1 

1 

3 

42 

16 

1,325 

66 

36 


Doaibs 


1 

418 

60 

46 

1 

44 

C 

48 

32 

14 


1 

3 

48 

12 

736 

20 

18 


Ecmarks 


Apr. IS-May 20, 1926. Cases, 31; 
deaths, 29 

Mar 7-May 15, 1926. Cases, 19; 
deaths, 18 

Apr 26-J'uno 19, 1926. Oa^, 
17,314, deaths, 10,753, 


TLAOm 


Algeria: 

Als^era— 

AKoroa: 

St. Miohncls- 

Arriffls 

* Ltvramento- 
^iltishlCastArncn; 

Klsiimu 

Dganda 

Ooylon: 

(Wmbo 




Foochowl] 


Nanking _ 
Fouador. 
Guayaquil. 


Do... 


Sity- 

Suoa..-..., 
Provinces— 
Boni-Suof- 
Uhiirbioh- 

Franco 

Marseille — ... 

St. Donis 

Oroeoo: 

Athens. 

Patras 

Zante 

ummi ^ 

Paauhau...... 


June 21-^— 


May 9-Jono 26 

May 15-29.—.. 


May 16-22- 
Mar, 1-3X-. 


May 29-June 6 ' 

June 20- 26 


Apr. 18“Juno26.^_, 
Juno 27-July 3-— . 

Juno 6-12 ... 

MaylKlulyg . 


May 16-Juno 30-..i 
July 1-15—. 


May 31-JuJy 1 

May 28-Jux)iO 8 

Juno 2-. — ..... 


July 8 , 

Eeportod Aug. 2.. 

Apy 1 -May 81 — , 
May 27^u)fto 12.— 
May 17 

July 18-24 — 


Under date ot July 16, 2 cases 
roportod. 


Sovoral casoa, N ot epidomio. 
Prevalent, 

Bats taken, 80,014; Sound in- 
iootod, 31. 

Bats taken, 10,020, found In- 
fecto<h 8, 

Jan 1-July 8, 1026: Oases, 100. 


Eeportod July 24. 

Vicinity of ^rie 

Ineludiug PIfspes. 
Plague4ufeeted ret trapped. 


1 From medical oflloers of the Public Health Service. American consuls, and other aoutoee 
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1932 


CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— rout imuNl 

Reports Received from June 26 to August 27, 1926— Continued 

FLACJUlt -<'ont}nu(‘(l 
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^ 
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I 
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? 2 2L. 

24 Junr IIL 
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n-24 ... 
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Apr. I May 15., 
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May l-JuneSO.. 
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May t -Juno so 
Juno l»ao— . 


May 23" Juno afl.. 
May 2-14. 


July WO . .... 
May II Juno SO . 
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May 15 22.. — 
June 13-25. ... 
Jur.o2?'”July 3- 
Juno 13 25- ... 
3un«27«July 


Mfly »*22. 




10 

ir. 
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20 

2 

H 
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0 

05 

12 

3 
1 

4 
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1 

100 

3 

5 

IS 

1 

a 

1 


Priiths 


lOH 

3 

m 

u 

3 

1 

4 

2 


1 

0 


12 


licMUmki 


Apr 25 Jum^ IS, !S2«. CiWiOil, 

dmihs 41,2.15. 


Prt>vint*o. 


fiepi h’emlo, 

m, 

Apr l“June ifl, 1020 Castyi, ilOi 
deatha, 11 i 


Bubonic, piicuTuotnc, Mpticctnie* 
Fob. i-\pr 30, 1020: C’a,snji, 116: 
deaths, 02. 

May Juno, JU20: Cases, 67? 

doath.s, 10. 

Present. 


Parasmayo, cases, 2; Trujillo 
dial Hot, eases, 2. 

In lluancabamha district. 

Jan. l-Mar 31, 1020: Cmm* 37, 
Nov MK), 1020* (’asos. 3j dptha, 
2. Mar. 1 A pr. 30, 1026: Olieet, 
15; deaths, 4. 


0 chsohSO miles .snut It rd Kairntiun, 


HMALUPOX 



Mav21 JunoJJO 
July 1 10 , * ... 

14 

1 

' - 


May 1 Juno 30 . . 

14 
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June 20 26 . .. 
June27-July3 . 
Apr, 1-80. . 

May 16 June 26 
Jurm27 July 17 . 
May 2 June lo 
Mar. 1 7.... 

1 

1 
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.11 
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5 
26 
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ms 


Spptemaer 8, 1826 


rBm.K«A. rLArtirn, jimalipox, typhus fever, and yellow 

FRVEIt-* tontlnmA 

ReportN Rw44v«ii Aram Jan* tB to Aafotit 27, ISSS-^ContinUt*!! 

SKALtJPOX^'ffltfnuM 
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I'fiuiea.-- 
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Fronoh SoUlemonts m India* - 
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June 0*12 

Mayl-Juno20-. 

July 4-10 

May 17-Juno 19. 

July 4-18 

May 1-<JI 

MaySKTulytO - 

do 

May 2-^uno 26— 

July 6-17 

May Ift-June 12, 
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May 16‘Juno^- 
Aino 27-July I .. 
Apr 20-June2o. 
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May 16-June so. 
June 13-19 . - 
May 16-J une 30- 
-do . — 
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May 16-JUE0SO. 

...do 

--do 

MayS-JuIyS,- 
Mav 2-June26.— 
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May 9-July 30., 
June 2-26 
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May 1-31- 
do— * 
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Mar. 7-Ma5 "" 
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5 

1 

24 
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5 

6 

“"2 

6 

2 

3 

6 
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7 
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10 

7 
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7 

206 


12 


10 
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206 

13 


Bomarks 


Natives. 

May 80- June 12, 1026; Cases, i 


May 30-Juno 26, 1926 Oasos, 1 
June 27-Aug 7 Oases, 43. 


May SO-Junc 19, 1920 Cases, 10. 

June 27- Aug 7 Cases, 30 
Mar 14-May 29, 1920 OusoS, 44, 
deaths, 3 


Present 
Do 

Railway stations. 

South Manohunan Railway* 

Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

1 > 0 . 

J>o 
Do. 

Do 
l>o 
Do. 

Do. 

Present. _ 

Gases* Foreign. Deaths, popu- 
lation ot international conces- 
sion, foreign and native 


'epwted hy British muBi<^- 
pallty 
Prevalent, 

Mar l~Apr 30, 1926: Cases, 308; 
deaths, 86. 


May i-Jtine 80. loa 
Mar. 1-Apt. 30, m 


BoptoinlKjr 3, 1020 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^Oontiimod 

Reports Received from June 28 to August 27, 1928— Ct»ntinued 
SMALLPOX— C’onUtmtHl 


n 


(?)Tnf Itrlhurr 

Kni^ljmcl mini - ... 
HmdfonI 

Ntmt'ibtlt'-tm-'Pyno- 

l)n 

Ndttln^ihiuiJ 

Shuflu'hi 

i)o 

OfWft* 

SakmiW » 

( hint omiila (’ity. 

India. - 

Bom I my 

Do - 

roluUttn .. - 

Do 

Do 

Karachi 

Do 

Madras 

Do . » „ .. 

Knn«oon 

lndo*(''hitm, 

Haigou..H 



Da 

Baarti- 

Maly, 

lamalcfl. 


Iftpan 

Knba 

Nagoya 

Do - 

Taiwan Island 

Do 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Java: 

last Jftviand BSEdoera," 

Malftiig 

Surabaya 

Ift^a 

AgtiaaciUiontca 

Otiadaialara.^M.. 


Maxicso City* 

BaUmo...— 

San Antonio da Aronalts. 
SiMa IdBa FotosU.. 

Torroon 

Ntiwrtai!?.'."”.""”;!:"”;: 


tftU! 

Amtilp*. 

Powd 





Drtio 


Mov 

.ljnM'U-t2 

July U 17 . 

May June r» . 

Jmu‘ llMli 

July 4 m. 


June UU. 


Juno 1 ;10 

May 2 June 2n . 
Jmw27 Jiily.1 
Apr 4 May 2^1 _ 
June D 2(1 , . * 
June 27 lulVB .. 
May Ifi Juno 2fl 
Jun«‘i7-luly 10 . 
May 10 June 2ft A 
June 27 July 10 .. 
May 0« Juno 2fi. 

...Ao 


... do 

July 4*10........ 

Apr 18-Jutie22. 


Mayao-Jupaft.- 

May 16-22 

July 4-10... 

Mayn-30 

Juno 1-20 

Juno 26-July 3-, 
May 2^--...*— 


Maylft-Jonosft . 
Apr. U-Juno 10.. 

A])r.440.- 

May ia-33 


Juno 13»26-..-. 

JunaS-14 

Juno 20- Aug. 0.» 
May 16-Jun« S.. 

July IS-SM 

Jan, l-Juna 30... 
Jun« 11^26---— 
July 4- Aug. 7... 
Junal-lO..*..,- 
May 1-Jttnft30.. 
July 


JunaI-30. 


Apr. OiHruia® 10..-, 
MttySKWran4«-..J 
July U-484 ' 


Apr. 


Caaan 


220 

12 

17t 

24 

ft 

44 

0 

7 

2 

10 


% 


Death}? 


XM 

8 

lft2 

IH 

5 

18 

4 

4 




20 


lUuimrka 


Mav 2.1' July 1, loan* (’’ft.nfta, 
um, July 4 ai, imi v&mt 

m. 


Apr 25. Juno to. 1026. 
fiUOftK; tl??ath8, 13,718. 


C^aaca, 




Mar, 2a-Jim6 5, 102ft: Om»t 20. 
Apr 25-Jun«2ft, I02ft: Oases, 201. 

(li(»purUul m? rdastrlm.) 

Apr. U-May 20, 1026: Cassa, ftftl* 


Province. 

IntBrlor, 

Apr. 1-^* 1026: Omcs. ft. 

Feb. l-Mjur. 31, 1020: IJeattis, ft02* 


Including tnunlclpalltlcs In Fed- 
eral Dfetrict. 

Fwont: JOO miles Irtim Ohihua* 
hua. 


Feb. 1-Apr. 30, 1026; Oai««, 404r^ 
deathii,3a. 

Mar. 28-May, 1026: Oam, 12^ 
deaths, 1. 


Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1026: Ofii6»«3,m 


Apr. l-June 10, 1026t OiMWi, %% 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —doutiuuod 

Reiwrtis Received from June 2<> to August 27, 1926— Continued 
SMALLPOX limed 


IMrtf’O 

Date 

f'npe,s 

Dc i ths 

Remark'? 

Union South Africa 

(ape 1*10 vim c 

Idutyn dhtrfet.*-* 

.Tune 20"2fl 



Outbieaks 

Do 

Do 

Mnv‘i-« 5fl 



thiiUKo i^rco Btuto 

June 5iO-hjlv 3 



Natu 

30 .riiTirt s 



Do 

June 6-12, 1026 Outbreaks m 
Piotersburg and Kustenburg 
Districts 

Ai>i 15-30, 1926 Cases 2, deaths, 

3 

Three ea‘?os, 1 death, at Aden, 
Aiabia, stated to have been 
impoitod b 5 ' sea 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallioA landed At 
Dm ban, Union of South Africa, 
June 16, 1921) One suspect case 
landed 






j oho n nosbm^ - 

May y-June 12 — 

5 


#>»»?* ” 
Ytigoslovltt-^- 



Du 




S. S* JCarapara 








"•k. 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Ah'cna 

May 21 -June 30— 

Nab 1-28 

7 

a 


Arjr<‘«Unu 

li(Puno.... 

2 



UoliMa 

Li l> 1/ 

June 1-30---- 

1 


Bulgunn... 




Mar. 3-Apr 30, 1926. Cases 04 
dootl^ 12. ’ 

Oliilc* 

Antof*ij?ft.«ttfl 

May'S- June 2(5— 

Juno 27 -July 3 

Apr 29-Mtty S 

4 


Do 

1 



VttljKirtuso 


1 


China. 

Antung 

Juno 14-27 

7 

1 


Do 

June28^July 18- — 
May l-*3l-»-- 

14 

1 


Crnitoti 

1 



Ichaiig 



1 

Reported May 1, 1020 Cceur- 
rmg among troops 

Pr©R<mt among troops* May I, 
1926 I^eottiity in Onungking 
consular district 

Fob. l~Apr 30, 1026 Cas6s, 040, 
deaths, 60 

^ Wflmhion 



1 

ChoRwn ------ 




( jluunulpo 

1 May 1-Juno 30 

Juno 1-30---*——- 

38 

2 

Ooimn 

1 


Sooul . , 

do 

B 

3 


C'^Q^hoslo vak la - 




Jun 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 154} 
deaths, 4 


June 4- 24 

4 

1 



(hlho - 

Jan 20- Feb. 18— 

8 

4 


Croat Itiitiiiu: i 

bcotliimi - 

(JlilSgOW 

7 


Reported Aug, 3, 1926 

Ireland (IriHh Fro© State): 

('‘obh (Quoonstown) 

May 30~Juno 5 

Juno 27-July 3 

JunatS---- 

1. 


Do - 

1 

1 


Cork 

1 



JK-oiry County— 

nir?Ki« r 

June 27-July 3 

1 






Mar 28-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3 






Mar 28-May 29, 3920. t'asos, 37 





May 1-31, 1926 Cases, 7 

Mar 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 172, 

M ,1 '.ll- ■ 1 

IjlthnaolO-.n-r --rr-TTi « l 




Moxloo - 




deaths, 2i 

Feb l-Mai.31, 1926 Deaths, 73. 

OuraoKo , - 




1 

IJlftoxleo , 

May 16-Juno 6 

Juno 13-10--- 

20 


Including municipalities in Fed* 
eral District. 

Do 

Do 

0 


San Lui? Poto^i 

Juno 13-26 



Present , city and country. 

Mai 1-Mny31, 1920- Oases, 414» 

Morocco 






SciitoiniM'i a, mart 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

Reports Received from Jime 2 S to Aujjuat 27 , 1926 — C'oniinttct! 

ni^*aTf5 l''KVMJ; rnntliimU 


V\ ICO 

Bute 

C;ppi 

Ih itbM 

Palest itiu 

Ua?.u . .. 

hilhi DiMnct „ ... 

Vmr 

Arcauipa. 

Polimd .... .... 

Julv« IJ 
.lune U> 28. . 

Jnu 1 .11 

J, 


Ituinuida.. 




Kiiasla...-..-. 

.... ... 

.... 

1 

Tunisia .. 



1 


Tunis 

Turkey, 

C’onatiuitiijupic 
Ihilon of South Afiiciu. 

C'aiKs Trovinro ... 


Bo ... 

(imhfutistown.. 
Nfttal 

Orange Froe Siato . 


Juno n m . 
JinsH 16 ‘/J . 


Mayai July a 
do 


Bo Juno(k*12. 

Transvaal .. .. 


Walkkorstroom district Juno 20 26. 
Wolmamuastad district ...do .... 

Tugoidaviaw, 

2agrob May IWU 


IW < .IMPS, 6 . I'hp|u« 
sue of !h'(tf iilu liitHis and th® 
Hrltish ijuiil.uv foiccSi 


Mur. 28 lum* r>, Vi\m$ 

1 , 116 ; flpath^ 7 A 

Mur I Apr ;»u, UI26, (hwos, 395^ 
(IiMdhs, Ui 

Jmi I Mnr III, 1926; Cimsh 
A pi 1 hinoimjim. no* 


Apr. t-Mftv 31. ai2«. Vwm* 163; 
(iraths, HI 

Apr. I May 31, urjrp Vmm, 116; 
diialhs. 15 Nallvo. 

Outhraaks, 

SlKiradio. » 

Aw t May 31, 1926; Cfiaos, 17, 
rs’rttlvc. 

Apr. I May »t, 192«, rases, 16} 
doutlis, I 

(hithreuks. 

(a\pr P30, 1926 (huics, 3; deaths, 
k Native 

Outbreaks. 

Bo. 

Apr. 15-Juno 30, 1926: Cases, 4S; 
doftthtt, 7. 
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THE EADJOACTIVITY OF NATURAL WATERS 


By \V ll I'oniNH, (Mi.'iiust ,n Quality ol Witer Bivibion, Umfod States noological Survey 

ICvory nalural water is more or loss radioacthe, and therefore the 
reeo/'’nition of the presetiet' of a small amount of radioactive material 
in any spiing water does not set that water apart from other natural 

Wlllf'i’S. 

Knowledge of the prtseiiee of radioactive substances in waters is 
comparatively recent. Therefore, the radioactivity has been seized 
as soiuetlmnr to talk about and advertise as a remarkable and unique 
property of many wat("s which arc no more unique m their radio- 
iKtivity than tliey are in their wetness. 

Phy'ieians and ot tiers who have given thought to the subject have 
long recognizi'd Unit, m general, much better results ai’O obtained 
from the use, of mineral waters at their sources than from the use of 
the same waters after they have been shipped m bottles The 
common explanation has been that at resorts more water is taken, 
and at the same time the diet and other living conditions of the 
patient are belter regulated than at home. Even without special 
medical attention at the resort there is usually rest, recreation, and 
freedom from the normal cares of life 

When radioactivity was first studied and it was found that many 
famous medicinal watei-s contained radium emanation, this fact was 
immediately taken as an explanation of the greater benefits derived 
from the use of the watem at their sources. The radium emanation 
is half gone in about 3.S days after the water has boon taken from its 
su ree tuid practically all gone within 30 days. So far the explana- 
tion seems reasonable. The first determinations of radioactivity of 
natural waters were nearly all made on samples from well-known 
siirings. Fjiiter studies brought out great differences in the radio- 
aelivity of wuiters that seemed to produce identical beneficial effects 
and also showed radioactivity to be a univemal property of natural 
water. As the use of radium emanation in tho treatment of disease 
was develoiied, it appeared that the doses necessary to produce 
detectable elfeets could not bo obtained by drinking any reasonable 
quantity of one of the naturally radioactive spring waters; of most 
waters it would be necessary to drink from 100 to 1,000 gallons a d<|r, 

In New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1925, page 308, it is stated 
that the Council on Pharmacy and Chomistry of tho Amorioan 

aof — i (1937) 
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Mulii h1 A‘-o( ialitin will itof nm'jit my radium solution for iiitoriinl 
U't tlii'ilo of w hioli i' loHH than 2 mirrograms iiday, orany riidiurn 
riu.tuatuui j'l'iiornfor wliich >i«‘tdi Icnh Ihati 2 mirmcurios of oiuaun- 

(loll tltiiiii’,' oat'll 2 1 iioiii's. 

'I'o ohtiuii (ho (loM* of 2 mic'iogriiiiH hy driukitig 1 galloti of wnfor, 
whifli I t oiisidt'raldy iiioro tliau most pooplr tiriuk iii a dav, llio 
liitiionrtn ily of (ho waft'r would ha\<' (o ho uhout /iOO inilliinioio- 
{■111 ios ' pi r litor. As long ago as 1912 Lnsiarus, in hw llandhuoli lior 
Hn*tiuiu-Hiologio utid-Tltompitt, Hlatoil (p. 209) dial, in the of 
wiitoiH hu\iiig loHH dian 20 niilliinioroourios of nuibaotivity pprUtar, 
dll* raduiai'tiv ily probably has no approoiahlo part in tlu> bcnofieiaii 
olfi'ols oblainod. Il Ihus appoai’S dial tho rudioiicdvity should bo 
bolwoon 20 and fiOO millimicroourioh por litor in order to ho oonsid(>ro(l 
at all as a fai'lor iji the uso of a walfor as niodioiuo, and that o\on 
wilhiti thoso liuiitB tho radioaotivity is not likoly to ho tho oont rolling 
factor. 

In ItiOri Boltwood ® roportod the radioactivity of waters from a 
group of 44 springs which liavo boon used riiodiomally for hathitig or 
drinking. Tito radioactivity ranged from O.OKi to 8S milllniiom- 
ourieti per litor and only two had over 2.5 inilliiuioroourios pm- liter. 
Half of thd results wore botwoen 0 1 and 0.5. Sohlundt and Mooro * 
found loss than 0.6 millimieroourb per litor for 40 out of h>S spnngw in 
Yellowstone National Park; tho maximum roportod was 2.f)8 milli- 
miorocurit's per litor. 

Moasuroments by the writer quoted by fikiunor and Sale * in a 
diseuhsion of the radioactivity of misoollanoous waters examined in 
tho Bureau of (’homistry gave rofiults ranging from 0.007 to 1.1 mtlli- 
luioroourioH per liter for ir* samples of spring waters oolleoted in 191 1, 
1912, and 1914 in Virginia, Wisconsin, and MassaehusettB. Some of 
those samploH woio taken from wiiloly known springs. 

The ({'xt hy haaarus noted above contains an article by Hommor 
which gives results of measurement of radioactivity of 422 watera 
frou» springs in (lermany. Tho radioa,ctivity of 72 i>®r cent <if theae 
watera waa reported aa leas than 2.5 iniliimiorocurieB per liter. 

Moore and Whittemoro * measured the radioactivity of 14 waters at 
Saratoga Springs, N, Y., and foimd from 0.030 to 0.88 millimimicurie 
per liter. Sattwly and Elworthy • report the radioactivity of watera 
23 wdk and 47 springe in Canada. The results range from 

# 4 ts iU «e)WfofitK«ii(lteg to ofwMtfentli ^ & ttw Of ifidtow 

iMs Ml rndt li t£k diioiMilotia <»( m ot mmml 

it «ym ot ret)orti bst )mn mM lA mM 

f I itsiltoaieiowtiy M Hi tit# reitilti wt#ci in lia# Um l&m U 

f V* t mi stttviy nm. mi m. 

If m* im. 

HM* tbnd ml pp. %9U, 

I Uhxk lm#hi Buit 
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0.0014 to 0.176 niillitniorociirio per liter for the well waters and from 
0.0112 to 0.64 for the spring waters. 

Moasiirements by O. 0 Lester of the radioactivity of 178 mineral 
waters of (''olorado are given in Bulletin 1 1 of the Stale Geological 
Survey, puldished in 1920. The rcbiilts range from ^^none^^ to 30 5 
miUiuucrocunes per liter. The report “noiie'^ signifies only that no 
radioactivity was detected with the apparatus used and does not 
inclieato the complete absence of radioactivity. Of the waters with 
measurable I'adioactivity 85 per cent had less than 2 5 millmiicrocuries 
per liter, 14 per cent from 2.5 to 5, and 6 per cent from 5 to 30. 

Other results quoted by the authors cited above serve to show the 
almost universal radioactivity of natural waters as they occur m the 
ground and the exceedingly small quantities of radioactivity in even 
llic most radioactive of these waters when compared with the quanti- 
ties which those wdio have studied the subject consider necessary 
to produce any therapeutic otTect 

The b(\st available evidence based on scientific studies of the 
iriudnuMil of disease with radium cmaiialion, on measurements of 
radioaclivity of natural s]n*ing waters, and on the repoi'ted uses of 
the spring waters, leads to the conelusion that, up to this tune, it Inxs 
not been shown that the small amounts of radioactivity found in 
natural waters liave any olTect on the medicinal value of the waters. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF CURRENTS OF VERY HIGH 
FREQUENCY (136,000,000 TO 8,300,000 CYCLES PER SECOND) 

By J W SCHMEiSdiKwaKY, Surgeon, Umlocl States I’ublic lloaltb SeiYico 

Tins pa pci* reports the results of studies of the effects upon small 
laboratory animals (mice) of electrical oscillations of very high fre- 
(pu'ney gi'iiorated by a vacuum tube oscillator. 

The modem dovelffpment of <ho vacuum tube oscillator and asso- 
ciated circuits permits the generation of continuous wave currents of 
i-elativi'ly pure wave fonn of very high frequency, sharply emitted 
at the frt‘<inency to which the circuit is tuned. This is not the case 
in the lusual typ<i of high frequency apparatus used for therapeutic 
puri>oa('H. IJore, the Ovscillatioris arc produced hy condenser dis- 
charge across a sjiark gap. The oscillations produced in this way 
have a large decrement, the wave form is impure, giving rise to many 
harmonics; tlie omitted wave is bmad, and consistent operation at 
the frequencies worked with in the studios hero reported is difficult 
to obtain. Moreover, the oscillations generated arc in the form of 
diRC.ontiuuouB trains separated by a period during which the up- 
building of energy for the next train occui’s. 

The physiological etfocts of high frequency currents generated hiT ' 
tliQ vacuum tube oscillator appear to have boon but little invoBtigato4» 
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TIu' only «’ifttrono4i found by a soarch thmifjh fhr li(i‘ni(uro was a 
ropoii by fJf).sso(, (lUlmnnn, Lakhovsky, and Mnfrr<>u ‘ on ( ho offorls 
of vory hifjb fr»((juonoy radiation omiltod by a varumn (nbo osoUbdor 
upon plant, tximora oiiUMHi in (ho Koninimn }>y Bitriiriutn itmifufkm, 
Tho aiitiioi’s r*‘port that tbroo gornniuni plants, boariiij' (iminm 
«niis(sl by inooulation with tho abovo-raonlionod organism, worn 
oxpostwl to radiations imiittoii by a vaciium-tubo osoillator n( n fro- 
tpionoy said to ho about ir)n,{)(Mt,0()0 cycles per mwnd. One pbtiil. 
was given 2 exposures of throo hours on consecutive dftya, ono plant. 
3, and one plant 11 such exposures. After 16 days from the first 
exposure, tho tumors, after growing in tho interval, lu'gan sucli!lwal]f ' 
to necrose. The necrotic process wa.s said to lx* con-iplote in ubMit 

15 days, so that the tumor could bo deiacliod by sligin irtKdiun. In 

16 control plants tho tumors grew rapidly to otKimious size and 
rocurrod after surgical excision. Dotail.s, however, ns to tiu' atipa- 
ratus and method of exposure are lacking. 

In tho studios horo reported tho first step was a study of oscillatom 
which might gonornto oscillat ions of sufficiently high fro<iueney and 
tho development of suitable auxilliary circuits in which the ('fl'oets of 
such currents on small laboratory animals (mice) might ho invi'sti- 
gatod. 

At this point it is desired to express grateful acknowledgment to 
Prof. George W. Pierce and E. L. Chaffee, of tho Craft High Tension 
Laboratory of Harvard University, for permitting the use «if tho 
facilities of tho Cruft High Tension Laboratory in the prelituinary 
work ami for much helpful advice; also to Mr. M. L. Ihjw and Mr. 
P. JI. Brake, of the same laboratoiy, for collalairation, valuable 
assistiuicc, mid advice in tho working-out, const niction, and sotting- ' 
up of apparatus and in making preliminary runs and tests. 

Further grateful acknowlodtmont is made to Prof. M. J. Husenau, 
of tho Department of Proventivo Modioino and Hygiene of tho Hai-- 
vard Medical School, for tho use of tho facilities of his doparlmciit in 
the subsociuont work. It is also desired to thank the General Kltxjtrio 
Cfo. for funiisliing three special vacuum tubes of low interual 
. capacity. 

Description of Apparatus 

Vaemm tube osciB^Uor. After eonsidorablo preliminiuy work in 
testing tho suitability of various typos of oscillators, tho following 
typos of circuit wore settled upon as satisfactory: 

For tfea generation of tiio highest frequency ourronte oraplt^»id, 
(i 0 ., from 200,000,000 cycles to 60,000,000 cycles per awoad) the 
'type of oeeillator described by Huxford* was found cxcfllleio^ 

A*, Irfii.kliofStei', tttid 3. Mfcgfmi Bimta dll 

M fimm Euuauit do in. do voi OL, im, ini m asn* 

o» iniyfitcid Heviow, M. 'I , t nt 
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sulaptcd. Tn the design of oirotiits intended to oscillate at these high 
froqiioncues, tho interelectrode capaiaty of the tube, negligible at low 
fi'oq\ioncies, becomes an important limiting factor on tlio frequent y 
of the oscillations generated. In Huxlord’s lu-cuit tlio capacity 
formt'd by the tube elements is in senes with the variable tuning 
ciqiaeity, Bt'oaiise of well-known physical considerations, this has tho 
efl'ecl of reducing the minimum eapaeity at which the ovillating cir- 
cuit may bo resonated, and thus permits tho generation of froquouues 



t --Circuit of oscillutors Nos 1 and 2 (Huxford ciicuit) 

Li, Odd hiductanco 
La, Plato inductanfo 
C'l, Tuning condenser 

. KFO, ttadio-fic qucncy choko-coils 

MA, Plate millammotor 
AM, Filament ammeti^r 
R, Variable lesiatance (30,000-200,000 ohms) 

\ 

higher than would ho possible with a tube having a given interelec/- 
trode capacity, were tliis capacity in shunt with the tuning capacity 
as ifl tho case, for instance, in tho well-known Hartley circuit. 

Two oscillators of tho type dosoribed by Huxford were constructed, 
ono having a range of from about 200,000,000 cycles to 8 r ),000,0()0 
cycles and tho other with a range of 150,000,000 cycles to 00,000^00 
cydos per second. Figure 1 shows the cirtnilt network ^and the 
accompanying photographs show the appearance of tlio osciliatoja^j,^ 
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ficfcrciKH* to tli<‘ (lia,or«m and pliolo^rapli of oadllalor No. 1 (Pf. T) 
.sli<n\s Jluil the lunitifj; indiu'tunoo consists ossontially of two parallel 
l)t iissrods‘2 1 oontiiiioti'rH lonji;, -1.7 milliinetoi's in diiimeler, iind Hf)»W’cd 
r* ronliinolers, siiftportod at cncli end by vortioiii balo'lito stripa. At 
the vioMHini (uh<* etui liuMippt'r rod ia t'onneeted lo tlief'rid, while (ho 
Itiwer i.a eoniKM'led to the phile <if llio (nix'. I'hia lowi'i* rod ia nt- 
vohihly ntounted arul st'cven us a support for (Itt* rotary plate of (ho 
(tininp; condenser which is nuniritetl on the rod by means of a .slecvo 
arul set-screw, so that it may bo amvod and list'd at any pttiiit tm the 
lower roil. The njtpor rod, which i.s not revoliible, earrit's the stator 
porUttn of the lulling eondonser. This is suspetuhtd from a small 
brass Itlock, bored to a sliding lit n]u)n the upper rod and scoured by a 
sot-sert!W so that it may bo appropriately located with respect to the 
rotary plate. I'ho stator ]K)rtiun of the comlonser consists of two 
])Iate,s sptu'i'd d.l milhmett'rs from each other, with a radius of 4.7 
centimelt'r,s The rotary plate lias a radius of 3.76 centimeters. 

This aiTungemeiit of the tuning condenser which permits it to bo 
slid to differi'iit Hites along the rods is an important means of varying 
tlio oscillator fre(|Uency, as the range ohtameil by varying tiu' con- 
donsor alone, at any one position on the. rials is rather narrow. To 
got the benefit of tiie full nuige of frequencies of whicli the oscillator 
is capable, it is neces.sary to alter the value of the iiuluetanee in the 
oscillating circuit. This is done by sliding the rot'Or and stator 
portions of tho condensi'i* to differenl. sites along the rods, tlie induet- 
an.ee in tho circuit being a inaxinnini wlien the coiideTiser is slid as 
far away from (he (nbe as pos.sil)le. 'I'lie farther I'lids of the rods 
are connected through snitabie choke-coils to t.lu' lilnment. and lo tho 
plate Imltery, res|ieciively, the upper rod being conneeieil to tho 
negative lilainent through a vnrinide resistance, 'Plie resistance used 
was a Bradley, variable between liio values of l{),()tlO and 200,000 
olim.s. In the circuit, as described by lluxfnrd, no resistance was 
employed; but in this iiistanee its use appeared to add stability and 
efficiency, besides, because of its biasing oi'lion, reducing consump- 
tion of plato current and unduo lieating of fclio plate. 

M shown in tlui diagram, tho oscillating current was confined to 
tlie oeuslUating circuit by the use of suitable choke coils,' Those were 
four in mimbor aiul wore located, one in each of tho filament, one 
at tlio outer etui of the lower rod botwt'on it and tho,platt» supidy, and 
one at Iho out or end of the upper rod between this and thn grid- 
biassirtg rwietance, In oscUlator No, I those ehoko coils oenaiafcedi 
of 23 turns of No. 20 I). (5. 0. wiro wouiul in a apirel L25 centlmo- 
U»rS in diameter, each turn being slightly spaoed from the next, 
They were WiadHy made by winding the roquirod number of turns 
tightly around a iw>d anti tlien slipping them off, tho small 

diameter of coil gttd tho natural stilfnoss of tho wire rendering 
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tho coils solf-siipporting. While 23 turn coils -were used and found 
to work well, this number is by no means critical. It could prob- 
ably be varied several turns m either direction without changing 
results. 

Oscillator No. 2 was a duplicate, in consi ruction al details, of the 
first oscillator, except for larger ilimonsioiis. 'I'he rods were 38 
centimeters long and spaced 11.5 centimeters instead of 5 ccntmietera. 
Tho tuning condenser, too, was larger, having five instead of three 
plates. Because of tho wider spacing of tho rods, it was necessary to 
make the brass block which carried the stator of tho condenser 
considerably longer than ui tho smaller model 

It will be noted, from the photograph, that, in the smaller oscillator, 
no socket for the tube was used, the tube being mounted by inserting 
tho base, until stopped by the pin, m a hole of proper diameter, in 
a horizontally mounted bakelite strip. The plate, grid, and filament 
leads wore then soldered directly to their respective tube prongs. 
This was done to avoid introducing unnecessary capacity in the circuit 
through tho use of a socket. In the othoi osoillatois, however, whore 
lower frequencies were generated, this precaution was needless; 
consequently, for tho sake of convenience, a socki't wps employed. 

The vacuum tube used for tho generation of high-frequency current 
was the UX 2i0. This tube has a thoriated filament, is rated at 7.5 
watts, is used with a maximum filament current of 1.25 amperes at 
7.5 volts. The plate potential employed was 400 volts, furnished by 
a suitable number of 6,000 m. a.-hour lead storage-cells. 

This tube was found to oscillate vigorously in tho circuit just 
described up to a frequency of 158,000,000 cycles. At this point the 
internal capacity of th^ tube and tho inductance of its loads were! So 
great that oscillations of higher frequency could not be obtained. 
However, by the use of tho special tubes (shown in Plate 11) having 
a low internal capacity, which were obtained from the research labora- 
tories of the General Electric Co., with the smaller oscillator it was 
possible to generate effective Oscillations of a freciuency around 
200,000,000 cycles per second, and feebler ones of possibly 230,000,000 
cycles. 

As shown by the photograph, this tube has tho filament and plate 
loads brought out at tho lower end of the tube while the grid lead is 
brought out at the top. This reduces the capacity between leads 
within tho tube winch, in the ordinary type of mounting, iliay be 
seveiai micromicrofarads. 

Measurements of the internal capacity of this tube made at 1,000 
cycles on the Cruft Laboratory oapaoity bndge showed this to 'b»e 
between 8 and 4 micromicrofarads, less than 6ae*half that of a stand- 
iiifd W 202, 5-watt tube. ' 
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Wliilo tKo tubes, when received, wore provided with bBs«8, these 
were removed, by lioatiug, before use so as to reduce the tube oapacitjf 
to a minimum. 

It was found that tlio genevntioii of tliese high frequoncioswas vory 
hard oti the tul>os, it ladiig iieceasary, in order to socuw* adequate 
output, tt» increase the filament and plate currents co nsadorably 
beyond the normal standard. Tliis resulted in l)iiru*outs, cracking 
of seals, and, in tlie case of tlio UX 210 tube, of depletion «*f electron 
emission boyoTul the possibility of reactivation. 
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PLATE I 




OscilUtorNo 1 (Huxford circuit) Range 230,000,000 to 85,000,000 cifcles 


Oscillator No 2 (Huxford circuit) Range 150,000,000 to 60,000,000 cycles 
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Auxiliary-coupled circuit showing mouse holder, thermocouple, and microammeter 
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For tho inductance, single turn loops of No. 14 to No. 4 wire •were 
used according to size and the need for rigidity. Those loops, as 
shown in the photograph, were supported on the tuning condenser 
(a low-priced 6-plato affair with bakelito end plates which was 
found to function as satisfactorily as one of the most expensive 
‘‘low loss" construction). 

For frequencies below 12,000,000 cycles, however, a high-grade 
17-plate oondonser was used. The plato-blocking condenser, a Dubi- 
lier micadon, had the value of .00025 mfds. The filament return was 
taken off the mid-point of the tuning inductance, the connection to fihe 
negative filament being made, as in the case of the other oscillators, 
through a variable Bradley resistance, the usual resistance values 
used being from 10,000 to 15,000 ohms. 

Choke coils of several sizes were inserted in the plate food, larger 
choke coils being used for the lower frequencies. As m the case of the 
oscillatorH previously described, these consisted of a self-supporting 
iqiirnl of No. 18 or No. 20 D. C C. wire, the number of turns varying 
from 23 to 05 or 70 and the diameter from 2.6 to 4 centimeters, the 
turns being spaced about the diameter of the wire. 

With this typo of oscillator, simply by varying the diameter of the 
single turn used as the inductance, with the 5-piate condenser it was 
possible to go from 66,000,000 cycles per second (using a 6-centi- 
meter looj)) to 10,000,000 cycles per second (using a turn of No. 4 
copper wire 76 centimeters in diameter) . With a single turn loop 
32 oontiniGters in diameter tuned by a .00035 mfd. condenser, fr^ 
quencios as low as 7,600,000 cycles could be readily generated. 

In all the oscillators the filament temperature was controlled by a 
l^ohm rheostat. A Weston ammeter in the filament circuit «na a* 
Weston 0-300 milliammetor in the plate circuit indicated the fiOiawMstif 
and plate currents, respectively. The latter instrument was placed in 
tile negative plato-hattojy load and was protected by tire insertiifflB C#* 
short strip of li'-ampero fuse wire. 

It was gon orally found that, for adequate output, the neocfisary 
plate current was considerably greater at the higher than at the lof «® 
frtKjucncioa, At the highest frequencies, during some of the rant, 
plate current readings of from 100-120 milUampores wore not uwisuid, 
but at the lower frequencies from 50 to 80 milliampores was the usual 
value. 

Frepeme^ determination . — ^For the purpose of asewtaining tbo 
frequency at which the oscillator was operating, use was made of a 
XiOcher parallel wire system. This consisted Of two No. 12 parallel 
copper wires 7,5 centimeters apart and 11 meters long, stretched 
attodarda 29 centimeters above tiie l«wel of the workbench. (XtoStM* 
bttcklesi at one end of the wire eyvikiin served to tighten the wiisei. 
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The slider was h reetanwiilnr piece of 22-pniKe Itniss plate 12.5 hy 
S ei‘ii1iinelers. providi'd with two parnilel slots 7 eentimetei’s long 
ntal 7.') rent imeiei's apart to enable it to engage the wires. Support- 
ing iiliih'iv of htkflili', grooved to fit- the w ir(< and attached front 
and rear stmidieil the slider plate, eiiahling it In travel .smoothly. 
.\ v\ lived ' tring |»a isingov (>r pnlhys attaeiied to ( lie si ainlards iillovveti 
the slidoe t,i |),> moved to any position IVoin the operator's loeatinn, 
A plninh hoh suspended b,\ a waxed thread from llte sluler iinlieatod 
its position with respect, to a wave-length .scab' laid otit on the work- 
iietieli hetiealh. Uesonanee of the wire system with the oscillator 
fri'qiieiiey was indii'iited hvj a Weston lliermogalvanomeler connoctod 
aeros', the oseillalor end of the wires. 

Jn a svsteiii of this eluiraeter, as is well known, standing vaTei tWi 
formed on the parnilel wire s.v stem in a series ouo-half wave ia length 
hetw(>en noiles. If the slider is placed at one of, th^e nodes the 
wav'd will travt'l along the wiri's to the slider end be reflected back, 
the total distance traveleil being ecpial to the distance between wave 
eresls, and therefore corresponding to the wave length. When the 
slider is lomitevl m this fashion at a node the meter will show the 
inaxiiimin den«etion< 

The system is readily calibrated by setting the oscillator at some 
frevtucney sufficiently high to |)enmt the development of soveral 
succesBtvo nodes on lifitoayetw, moving the slider to each of those 
points in simomiion atid measuring tlio intorvml betwoen thorn; and 
averaging the moaeuromente which will bo found to differ from each 
other by less than a centiinotor. In this way oriontatiou points on 
the wav<v-length scale tiro readily loetited from which the wavo-length 
iCftle may bo laid otit, Iho wnvo-longth nu'iisurc'vl, ami hence the 
fi|peq,tt«fthy dotormino<l, 

Although, owing to tiio enjiacity botwoon the wires and also to 
the surfiu-o of the bench, a slight error is introduced, so that the 
apparent freciuetiey is slightly higher than tho actual, still this motliod 
of uiciiwtiring the wave length, and oonsotpionlly tho fnwpioncy, is 
remarkedly wieurato, tho error probably botng ono-half of 1 por cent 
or less. 

Sinc<‘ available space pormittod a wiro system only 1 1 motors long, 
wave lengths only up to approximately 21 motors, or froquenoioa 
somewhat loss than 16,000,000 cycles, could bo directly measured, 
HOf lower froftueaoiw a wave meter was omployod. This consisted 
centimeters m diamotisr made of >4-moh brass rod and 
<00036 mfd. condenser in eetios therewith, rosonanoe 
cltlMHr by the lighting ol a luw-resistanco flash lamp 
eopdanaor, or by observing the de« 
needle of the oscillator at the reso* 
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nanoo point. Tins latter method was preferred bocauso of the sharp- 
ness of the reaction. 

This wave meter was calibrated at the Cruft Hicjh Tension Labo- 
ratory by eomparison with tho Cruft Laboratory precision wavo- 
xneter for this range of frequencies which, in turn, had been cali- 
brati'd against a quartz-crystal controlled oscillator ^ 

IKUr.ahon of oncillalor output . — In studying tho effects of the 
osc'illator output at various frequencies upon laboratory animals it 
would obviously bo inexpedient to make use of any conductive 
arrangement, as the constants of the oscillating system would thereby 
be seriousty dislurbccl. In these studies, therefore, the effects of 
of these high frequency currents upon animals were investigated by 
tho us<‘ of a tuned circuit which was inductively ‘coupled to the oscil- 
lator. 


As shown in the circuit diagram (fig. 3) and photograph (PI. Ill), 
this tuned cii cuit consisted of a single-turn wire loop, having a thermo- 
couple (to measure the current) inserted at its mid-point and a capac- 



ity consisting of a pair of rectangular brass plates 7.4 by 4.3 oenti- 
motors, 2 contimctei’s apart. The separation of the platas was rigidly 
fixed by means of four J^-ineh hard-rubher posts each 2 centimeters 
long at each comer of the plates. Since it was determined to study 
the action of the eIectroa(a(ic field between the condenser plates, to 
avoid any conductive transfer of energy tho inner surface of each 
condenser plafo was covered with a coUuloid alieol 0.004 inch in thick- 
ness. Tho subject for experimentation (a mouse) was placed in a 
small celluloid box with perforated sides (see PL III) and inserted 
between tho condenser plates where it fitted snugly. 

The dimensions of the condenser given above wore not the result of 
any calculation, hut wore determined by the size of the celluloid box 
which was designed to hold a 20-22 gram mouse comfortably without, 
at the same time, permitting it to turn and twist too freely. The box 
consisted of two pieces of stout celluloid for tho top and bottom, held 

« Seo C'ryhIaJ Bosonators and Crystal OsoUlstora Applied to tho Precision Calibration ot 

Wavo^mstsis. By Oooigo W* Pioroe» Proooodings ot the Amoncan Academy of Arts and glolnnoid, , 
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apiiii hy //-uicli luird-iMihbor po^ls to wliicli they were seeured liy 
short serews in hoh\s lapj^ed at each end of tin' posts, Tlio sides of 
iho box w('re (‘overed in with sti'ips of slont eeliuloitl lanfoniieil with 
ninnrroiis i pnn'h holes fur vcnitilation, ^lued to the Itnrd-ruhhc'r posts 
hy means ed* eedlulo-^e Mirnish. 

While nnee id from H) 22 grains in weight lilted snugly in th(^ box, 
so llml they eould indulgi' to hut inod<‘ni(t* twi.dingand lurningalHmt, 
siflh eoulimMuent in tiu* Imx w'as ap^purcmlly not uueomforlahle per 
so, as mi(‘e frcKjtK'Uily went to sleep when undisturfu'd. (hnlinement 
in the hux of stweral liours’ duration v\as without elhad upon mice. 

1h<‘ eapneity id' the eondenser without mouse or mousi* holder was 
found to he LI ink‘romi(‘rofarads. Putting lluMMUpty imnisi^ holder 
in plaee iu(a*mis<al tlu^ ea parity to SA mieromierofarads. With a 
2thgr}im mouse in the ladder the ea parity inrri'ased to 10,1 inicro- 
inirrofannls, Ihese measurements were made at 1,1)00 (‘ytdes on 
the tVuft. LahoratorN eapaeity bridge. Tlie capacity of the condenser 
wdth mouse holder and mouse was, tlieroforo, about four tiirioB greater 
than tlie capacity with air alone as the <lielcctric. 

Oarrml mem(irmcnt» - -Tlxvi amount of oscillating current induccil 
in the auKiliaiy-tiuuai edreuit was measured by numns of a platimuu- 
telluriuni thermocouple which was constructed for the writer by 
Mr. F. n, Brake, of Onift Laboratory, This consisted of a bit of 
tcllurhini supported upon a piece of 22-gaugc nickel wore to which it 
was fused, This in turn was soldered to a short piece of No. 18 
copper ware, A piece of 7-mil. platinum wir*o was rolled to a ribbon 
approximately 1 mil. in thickness. A piece of this about 1 centi- 
meter long was soldered at one eml to a short piece of IS-gauge copper 
wire, while the other end was made somcwvhat jiointful by mmins of 
shears. The piiM*es of copper wire to wdiich, respect! vtdy,- the plati- 
num ribbon an<I the telJiirium wi’re nttaeluHi wer<^ mounted vertically, 
through holes in wliiidi tliey were a tight fit, on asUnit jiieee of bakelita 
at sucdi ilistance apart that the pointe<l end of the platinum ribbon 
fell naturally about on the center of the tellurium fragment. Upon 
paiBiug direct current regulated by a variable resistance from # 
thvolt storage battery, the t>lalimim lihbou was heated tq redncii. 
The tellurium fused at tho point at contact and thus bscama solidly 
welded to the platinum ribbon, A cap fitted oyer the thamocoupla 
proteetoii it from tho offcict of air ourronU, The circuit diagram of 
thmnocouplo is shown in l%nre 8* -t 

It mil be won that the thermocouple is connoeted across two con- 
duetorir tw ends of which form |wt of the aui^ary-tuned circuit, 
ends Wing coot^eoM through choke colli to ihe plus and 
m pmU #f a This Instrument hi4 a 

^ ChM Mid a fun scale reading ol 120 microampere. 
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Tlio resistance of tho thermocouplo was found to bo 0.3 ohms at 1,000 
cycles, 

Tlie Ihennocouplo was calibrated on 60*cycle A C. by noting (lio 
scale rending of the inicroammcter for Tanoiis current values as 
deternmied by the voltage dro]) across siandard rcsistance.s moiaturcd 
by a UawHon vacuum tJicrmoconple vollineter The full scale road- 



Fiq i.—lit'sanaiKJ© oum of auxiliary-tuned circuit with 20-grain motase. Pealc at ' 

10,42 megacycles u.1 

ing of 120 on tho microammotor corresponded to 0.61 amperes. At 5 
on the scale tho current was 0.139 amperes. 

Tho calibration of this tliormooouplo was checked at frequent 
intervals throughout the study and remained unchanged. 

Timing ffte imsiMary circidt . — Since the output of the oscillator 
was applied to the escperunentel animals, by means of tl^e ouxrMit 
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qncney an idea could readily bo had of how closely the auxiliary 
circuit was tuned to the frequency it was desired to study. With 
this information it was easy to add or to subtract wire from tho 
auxiliary ciivuit as required, fine adjustment being finally made at tho 
condenser lenmnals by loosening the set screws which ludd the wire 
in iilacc in lioles m Ihe arms supporting the condenser and adjusting 
the length of the inductance by pushing the wires in or pulling them 
out of the hoh's Tho graplis (Figs 4 and 5) of the resonance peak 
of the tuned aiuiliary circuit measured at 10,400,000 cycles, and at 
28,40t),00l) cycles, give a good idea of the type of resonance obtamed 
in this circuit 

It will ho noted that tho circuit tunes more sharply at the lower 
frequency. In this case the peak of the resonance curve is about 
180,t)t)0 cycles broad, while, at the higher frequency, the breadth of 
the peak is about 1,200,000 cycles. 

We may, therefore, (‘oneludo, since the tuning of tho auxiliary 
circuit IS rather iiroad, that this circuit presents considerable re- 
sistance. Tlenee, only approximate accuracy is necessary in setting 
tho auxiliary circuit to resonance as tho current flowing through it, 
when tuned to somewhere near the oscillator frequency, is ample for 
ox])crimcntal purposes. 

Effects of Exposure on Laboratory Animals 

It will bo noted in the auxiliary circuit just described that the ex- 
perimenl/l animal, insulated in a box of nonconducting material, is 
placed in the field between the plates of tho condenser while the 
coupled circuit is excited by the oscillator at some parlicular fre- 
quency. Consequently, no free electrons from the external metallic 
parts of the circuit can enter, nor can they flow out from the body of 
the oxporimontal animal. The mouse, however, is subjected to a 
diaplaeenicnt current, in which electrons m tho molecules of the body 
colls will, according to thoir state of freedom, either pass from mole- 
cule to molecule, firat iii one and then tho other direction or, if hound, 
arc stressed in a direction, tho polarity of which altcraatos at the 
oscillator frequency. 

The equivalent electric circuit presents at least two possibihties. 
Tho first and more probable possibihty is tliat tho system may be 
regarded as two condensers in series connected by a roaistance, the 
first condenser being formed by one plate of tho condenser and the 
body surface of the mouse, in dose proximity to it, the intervening 
celluloid acting as a dielectric. Tho second condenser is formed, in 
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Hinuliir fiishion, by tlio lowor surfnpo of tliti boily, the intcnpning 
tinMUi's iifliiifi; as tho counpctinf' rt>sisl.aiica tlms: 

I 





Tiiat lliis «<(iiivHl('ii(i rirtniil. is probahlo is slinwii by tbf fact tbafc 
wn pan n'ntlil,\ .snbslitutc in placo of tho niouso two motalJic [ilatos 
coimoclwl wilh oaoh olhor ainl KjMicotl far oiiougli apart to tit snuffiy 
against tho toj) anti bottom of tho box. it was (lotorininotl oxporj- 
laontally tliat two rectangular copper platos each 2.5 by 2 continuitt'ra 
ami apacotl 2 pontiinotors by a connecting coppt'r strip furnishod an 
oleotrical miuivalout for a mouse. If tho couplwi circuit were tuiual 
to tho oscillator frequency with this arrangement in the Imx, it wits 
found to be approximately in tune if a mou.se were suhsiituteti. 
However, tho coupled circuit with tho substitute in place had naturally 
a much lower resistance than with a mouse, so that tl«‘ current, regis- 
tered for a given filament temperature wii-s considerably liigber. 

Another possibility is that the mouse's body act^ in ttie circuit 
as a dielectric of poor quality. Tn this case (bt eleel,ri<'. eijiin .ihuit 
would bo a condenser shuntod by u resistance as shown below. 

] 

] 

Tt lias already been ineiilioned that the inserlion of tho immae 
holder containing a 20 gram rnoiwe between the condotMUff plait* 
increased the capainty aliout four times. Tho effoet of tho presence 
of the raouso holder and mouse on tlm tuning of tho eirenit is well 
ahowtt in tho following way. When tho auxiliary circuit, with the 
laouso In place, is tuned to the oscillator’s frequency, if tiio niouho 
and mouse are thou romovotl tho noodle of the microam meter, 
i&dldiitJng tho current in tho twnod circuit, drops to zero. If tho 
b« tuned to roaonanoo with the eirenit in this condition, 
ti^lp»qu«ftoy will ho found at a point eotwidorabiy higher. 

ipo CMth, iu» tti%ht bo oxiwoUhI, with a perfect diolectric, ns air, 
(Up# »]?i^ l^sfcwoett th« ooudonsot pktos, tho resistance of tho 
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circuit is lower, so that the resonance peak is sharper and the current 
flowiufi; greater for a given oscillator output. 

While it may well be that the electrical behavior of the mouse 
in the circuit partakes of both modes of action just described, still, 
on the whole, the first state of affairs descnbed seems the more 
likely. 

Effects upon Mtoratory animals . — Exposure of small laboratory 
animals, such as white mice, in the manner described, to the rapidly 
oscillating field between the condenser plates of the auxihary tuned 
circuit, causes death usually in a few minutes if the current value be 
sufficiently great. 

The symptoms observed are, in general, as follows: For a short, 
variable time the mouse is quiescent. This is followed by agitation 
increasing with the length of exposm-e. The ears, tad, and paws turn 
a bright pink which, in many instances, becomes hvid or cyanotic as 
the exposure is prolonged. There is sahvation, the nasal secretion is 
increased ; the head and under parts of the body become wet and be- 
draggled; the paws are covered with beads of moisture. After a vari- 
•able time convulsions accompanied by convulsive winking take place, 
dyspnea sets in, and finally respiration ceases. In males there is 
usually considerable swelling of the genitalia. The heart, however, 
continues to boat for a little while after respiration ceases. 

Tn the great majority of instances the body of the mouse appears 
distinctly warm to the hand, and if the rectal temperature be taken 
immediately after death considerable elevation in the body tem- 
perature IS found to have taken place, the temperature varymg from 
42.2° to 43.1° and even 44° C. However, this is not always the 
case, as death was repeatedly observed to occur in the usual time, ■ 
and yet the elevation of the body temperature was only moderate, 
in one instance the rectal temperature not exceeding 39.2° C., a 
temperature which is not infrequently observed in apparently normal 
' However, in the majority of instances the exposure has 
caused considerable elevation of the body temperature and we may 
infer that the primary fatal effect observed consists in raising the 
body temperature to a degree incompatible with life. 

Since the rectal temperature, of a normal mouse, according to the 
temperature of the environment, may he anything from less than 
37° to about 39° C., the exposure has brought an increase of the 
body temperature of anywhere from 5° to 6° C. 

Tn the case of mice, however, which had been killed by exposure 
to carbon monoxide gas, and then immediately exposed in the 
coupled circuit, the heating effect was far less pronounced. , Zn 
dead mice it was found, using the same current and time of exposure , 
necessary to kill living mice at that pa^:ticular frequency, that .the 
7287''7~26t a , - 
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rise in the body temperature of the dead mouse was of a muoli kiAvor 
order, amounting to but 0 7° to 1® C. In many instances there was 
no gam, and in others a loss was recorded. 

This would suggest that the heating effect is different from the 
diathermic I'fTect observed at tbe lower frequencies used for tlH‘r- 
apeutic purposes, as by the use of liigh-freqiuuiey current in diather- 
mic apparatus it is easy to raise the temperature of dead tissues well 
above the point at which albumen coagulates. 

However, at certain frequencies considerable heating effect was 
observed oven m dead mice Thus, at 6 6 meters, or a fniquency of 
45,000,000 cycles, 3 dead mice, as the result of exposure lasting 8.5 
minutes, showed gams in the rectal temperature of 2.33° 3.0° and 
4.4° C., respectively. 

Segmls^ of exposure to suWetlial doses , — ^Apart from the acute 
symptoms previously mentioned exposure to these high-frequency 
currents may cause destruction of tissue. After sublethal exposures, 
in many instances, small hemorrhagic areas may be observed along tlie 
course of blood vessels of the ears. In the course of 48 hours the cars 
become necrotic and drop off. The tail also often presents numerous 
ecchymotic areas. It may subsequently become affected with dry 
gangrene and drop off. In other instances areas of alope(‘ia develop, 
particularly in tbe supra-orbital region or at the tip of tlie snout. 
In one instance a panophthalmitis developed with subsequent loss of 
vision. 

Effects of change in frequency , — In preliminary observations it 
soon became evident that the effects of exposure to different fre- 
quencies was not the same, a current of constant value proving more 
lethal at some frequencies than at others Furthermore, tlu^ change 
in lethal effect did not appear to bear any simple relation to change in 
frequency, as one would be led to expect, so it was determined to study 
the changes, if any, in the lethality of a constant current as tlie 
frequency changed. Since part, at least, of the effect of the expoHura 
was due to increase in the body temperature which, in turn, might 
he modified by changing external lemperature conditions, it wm eri- 
dent that, to avoid serious error, the observations must all bo made 
under substantially constant meteorological conditions. 

The standard conditions of temperature and humidity at which 
to conduct the experiments were arbitrarily fixed at 24° C. and 40 
to 42 per cent relative humidity, as these represented a fair average 
of the atmospheric conditions at which preliminary observations were 
mide. 

To secure these conditions, the apparatus depicted in Figure C 
was set up. As wiU be seen from the diagram, it consisted of the 
parts: 

The condenser, in the field of \irliich tKo mouse was exposed, was 
piotmted in a wooden box 22 by 10 by 9.6 centimeters outside dimon- 
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sions. The front and back sides of the box, provided with celluloid 
windows for obsorvation, were rcniovablo and were held in place by 
stout rubber bands To secure a close fit, the inner side of eaeb was 
fitted with a rubber gasket I centimeter wide which bore agiuusl the 
edges of the box. 

Air taken from the laboratory conipressod-air supply was first 
cooled and partly saturated by bubbling tlirough water in a large 
wash bottle, wdueh itself was ciwlcd to approximately 10° Cl. by 
immersion in water of tliat temperature. The air issuing from the 
wash bottle was piped to a copper coil inside a large container iiaeked 
in sawdust and filled with water which was kept at a constant tem- 
perature of 10° C. From the copper cod the air issued in a sticam 
of fine bubbles, from a bubbler consisting of a small, weighted tm 
can, the open end of which was covered with 8 or 10 thicknesses of 
butter cloth The air, cooled to 10° C., and thus jiractically fully 
saturated with moisture at that temperature, was piped through a 
iackcled copper pipe to the box in which the condenser was mounted, 
entering at the bottom through a glass tube in a perforated rubber 
stopper tightly fitted m a hole in the side of the box 

The ventilating current, rising through the box, issueil througlv a 
similar gla.ss tube at the lop of the opposite side. A ventilation of 
about S to 9 liters per minute was maintained through the box. A 
centigrade thermometer inserted through a perforated rubber stopper 
in the top of the box indicated the interior temperature. 

Since the amount of moisture which fully saturates air at 10° C. 
win leave it only 42.1 per cent saturated at 24° C., it is obvious 
that, to secure the standard atmospheric conditions determined upon, 
all that is necessary is to see that the temperature of the box is 
maintained at 24° 0., or as close to that figure a,s is practicable. 

In order to provide means of heating the an when nec(>ssary, 
a coil of copper pipe in a hot-water bath was provided m the vicinity 
of the box, tlirough which air could bo by-passed, before roadiing 
the box, by means of two stopcocks, as shown in the figure. In this 
manner, whenever, owing to external conditions, the temporafure of 
the box tended to fall below 24° 0., the incoming air could be led 
first through the copper coil in the hot-water bath and thus lieated 
to the necessary extent. Since, when heated, no moisture would bo 
l(^t, nor could it gain any, upon cooling to the temperature of the 
box, the relative humidity would comply with the conditions. 

With the apparatus just described a large number of observations 
were made at a constant current and at frequencies varying from 
185,000,000 to 8,330,000 cg^cles per second. The constant current 
employed caused a deflection of 30 divisions on the scale of the 
miffiroammetea:, corresponding to a current of 338 milliarapores 
flowing m the auxiliary tuned circuit. 
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Thirt value of current was chosen because pieliminary observa- 
tions luul shown that, at lethal frequencies, this current value always 
caused death in 1 0 inmT;tfs less. In the great majority of instances 
ten nue(‘ W(dghiug between 19 and 22 grains were used successively 
at ea(‘h fnHiuene} and soinetimes more w^ere used. 

The diireretu'e in freqnen<*v eni])lo 3 ’-c<l was in the neighboihood of 
10 per cent. This aeeounts for tlie fact that many of the frequencies 
and wave lengths given in Table faro not integers. In that table 
arc set forth the frequcuuues at whndi observations w^ero made, the 
number of observations, tlic average time elapsing before death, the 
maximum Lime, the mimmum time, and the usual time. 
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Tho ayorago time of survival plotted i^ainst frequency is graph- 
ically shown in tlie chart whu'h accompanies tho table. 

It will be seen from tho graph that, starting at a frequency of 
135,000,000 cycles jic'r soeond, with a constant current mamtainod 
in tho auxiliary circuit of 338 milliampcros, tho lethality increases 
until at 60,000,000 C/yclos tho moan time of survival has boon reduced 
from an average of 26.8 minutes to ono of 7.7 minutes, a rodui'tion of 
71.3 par cent. From this point, with a lluctuation of a minute or so 
in tho moan time of survival, the lethality of tho various frequencies 
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observed maintains itself at more or less the same value over a 
frequency band of considerable widtli, i. e. from 66,000,000 to 27, 
000,000 cycles, at which point the low average jicriod or survival of 
6.05 minutes is recordinl, or about 75 ])er cent less than the average 
tiiuo of survival at 135,000,000 cycles. Al 213 million cycles the 
current bo<‘omos loss lethal liy about 10 per cent but at 13,000,000 
cycles the current has about tlie same d<>gr(‘e ol lethality as at 
27,000, 000 cycles. 

From 18,000,000 cycles the letliahty on the wlirde diminishes, till 
at 11.1 million cycles the average time of survival inci eases to 14.5 
minutes, 105 per cent longer than at 18,000,000 cycles. At a fre- 
quency of 10,000,000 cycles a recrudescence in lethality is observed, 
the mean time of survival falling to 9 65 nimutes. At a frequency 
of 9,000,000 cycles, however, the lethality is comparatively low, the 
average time of survival being 23.5 minutes, nearly the same as it was 
at 136,000,000 cycles. At this frequency three mice survived 
exposures lasting 30 to 35 minutes apparently unharmed except for 
slight elevations of the body temperature. At 8 33 million cycles, 
beyond which point the observations were not carried, tlio lethality of 
tlio ox|K)aure seems on the increase, as well as at 8.5 mJhon cjj-cles, as 
the average time of sm-vival of 11 mice was 17.2 and 17.7 minutes, 
Tcspoctively. 

Discussion 

From the configuration of tlie curve it is evident that tlic results 
just described are iinexpoctod. Starting with a low lethal effect 
at the highest frequencies studied, a gradual increase in lethality is 
observed, followed by maintenance of fatality of the same order with 
successive small maxima and minima until at 18,000,000 cycles a 
peak is reached, followed by -an abrupt decline, separated from the 
low point at 9,000,000 cycles by anollier maximum. 

This result diffors from what is usually observed in physical 
phonouiena of this character. On tlie whole one would expect to 
find either tliat the lethality of a constant current was independent 
of freciueney, or if dependent would show some simple relation thereto, 
0 . g., be either inversely or directly proportional. That the lethality 
should he at first inviusely and subsequently directly pro])ortional 
to fi'ciiucncy is puzzling, and certainly not susceptible of any simple 
explanation. 

At first one is tempted to assume that the results of tlio observation 
are apparent only. For instance, it might bo urged tliat tlie appai-ent 
low lethality of the higher frequencies might bo due to the “skm” 
effect of those frequencies upon the thermocouple. 

As is well known, the high frequency resistance of concluctors 
iucroflflos with the frequency, because, as tliis becomes greater, the 
current is confined to a surface pellicle of over-diminishing thiclmoss, 
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This so-called “skin effect” would occasion an increnae with 
froqiioiuiy in the apparent resistance of the thermocouple, llonco 
there would he a greater heating offei't at the very high frec|uen<‘ios, 
and, as a result, a higher e. tu. f. helween the hot and cold junctions 
of the thoruiocoujilc, which \\onld bo rcllected by a liiglicr reading 
on the nucroannni'U'r scale than would be juslilicd by the actual 
oscillatory current llowmg m the <*ircuit. 

TJiaL there may he sonu' such <'ffec(. at the highest frequencies is 
not denied, but how o.'cjilnin on thosi' grounds tho pronounced rec*®- 
sion in lethality at tho lowi'r frequencies, where tho “akin affect” 
is admittedly much less. Tima, w« note that the lethality at 18,1 
million cycles is about tho same as at 24.3 million cycles, but very 
much greater (nearly 240 per cent) than at 9,000,000 cycles. Yet 
the skin effect, if important, should be more noticeable at 18,000,000 
than at 9,000,000 cycles. 

In view of tho circumstance that, generally speaking, exposure to tlie 
oscillating current has very much less heating effect on dead tlian on 
living tissues, it may be su^eated that, here, w® are dealing witli some 
action other than tho direct heating effect observed at ordinary 
frequencies with diathermic apparatus. 

, In this ease the heating effect is proportional to the product of 
die resistance and the square of the current Under the conditions 
of this study it is possible that the heat generated is caused by dielec- 
tric loss or hysteresis. 

Again there is the possibility that tho action is indirect lather than 
direct, the high-frequency current increasing the basal rat© of 
metabolism, or perhaps causing heat retention throng its influence 
ttpon thermogenic centers. 

That tho effects of exposure to the high-froquenoy current is capable 
of directly damaging tissue is sliown by the sequelae already de- 
scribed, which are observed in mice subjected to a sublethal exposure. 

As for tho differential action of tho different frequencies, wJiicli is 
the most striking of tho effects observed, nothing except of a specula- 
tive nature can be advanced by way of explanation. For instance, 
it might be thou^t possible that at certain frequencies harmonics 
generated by the oscillator are in resonance with the natural period 
of oiganio molecules, particularly of animal proteids. These are 
well known to possess a very high molecular weight except for certain 
colloidal aggregates, perhaps the highest known molecular weights. 
OoBsequently, the natural period of resonance would be corre- 
^ondingly low. 

Iferertheloss, in spite of the great size of the body ipolecules, tihft 
haturalperiod Of these, though relatively low compajcedwith the mol©- 
dules 4f simpler structure, Would ho sufficiently high to correspond to- 
ll wav© length of from 0.6 to 3 or 4 millimeters, anii hence to a fre- 
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qiien-cy of six times 10^® to seven times 10®, Tlie generation of dofi-- 
nite harmonics of such a high order on the jiart of the oscillator 
seems altogether unlikely. 

I am^ however, indebted to Prof. George W. Pierce for the sugges- 
tion that the differential effects duo to frequency may be caused by a 
mode of eloctroraechanical vibration of tlie tissue cells, and for the 
accompanying reference to hterature on the subject. Mechanical 
oscillations in solid elastic spheres have been given thorough mathe- 
matical treatment by Lamb,^ A number of modes of vibration 
are analy^ied and certain constants corresponding therewith are given„ 
Some of the values of those constants (here designated K”) as 
given by Lamb, are Z=0.66, 1 89, 2.98, 3.94, 4.9{), 5.97, etc., the 
lowest value corresponding to the mode of vibration having the 
longest period. Since a solid elastic sphere is capable of vibrating m 
a number of different successive modesj each of which has a frequency 
greater than that preceding it, such a sphere is capable of responding 
to impressed oscillations of different frequencies. 

The frequency, Z, at which the sphere vibrates in a particular modes 
is given in simplest form by the equation — 

where Frequency of the pajticular mode of vibration. 

£= The corresponding constant given by Lamb. 

F= Velocity of the propagation of sound m the material com- 
posing the sphere. 

D = Diameter of the sphere. 

Fiwm this equation it follows directly that the diameter of a' sphere 
vibrating in a particular mode at frequency, F, is given by the 
equation — 

( 2 ) 

In this case let us assume that the velocity of the propagation of 
sound through tissue cells is approximately that of its propagation 
through water, i. e., 1.45x10“ contimotors per second. For tho 
value of £'Iot us take 0.66, which corresponds to tho mode of vibra- 
tion having the longest period and thus to the diameter of tho smallest 
sphere capable of vibrating in some mode at that particular fre- 
quency. For F let us assume a value F»= 40x10“, a frequency 
somewhere in the middle of the band of lethal frequencies observed. 
Substituting these values in equation (2) we obtain for D, diameter 
of the sphere, 0.0024 centimeters or 24 microns. This diameter, 
while great for body cells, is, nevertheless, encoimterod m a pumber 

\ - * I . . .w...., 

* A: VltoUw otatt Ktesiilo' 3U«x<k» 

Mm, f, vat 13, p, 130. 
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of cells in the nervous system. The diameter of the smallest sphere 
capable of oscillatmg at the highest frequencies worked with would 
bo in the neighborhood of 7 mici’ons, while at the lowest lethal fro- 
qucncy (lowest frequency of high lethality 10x10“), this diameter 
wo’uld bo 9(5 miei’ons. Tins is greater than the diameter of any body 
colls except, pia-liaps, some of the giant pyramidal cells of the nervous 
system. However, in this instance one might venture the specula- 
tion that second or third order harmonics of the oscillator might, at 
the lower frequencies, possess sufficient energy to induce some form 
of electromechanical resonance in the body cells, although the funila- 
mental frequency is too low to resonate with any except the suf- 
ficiently largo body cells just mentioned. 

As to the way m which electrical oscillations could induce mechani- 
cal vibrations in body cells, speculations are again in order. One 
possibility, at least, is that coll membranes act as dielectrics at the 
boundaries of colls. This would cause the contiguous surfaces of 
cells to act as condensers resulting in stresses of alternating polarity 
at the impressed frequency. A reinforcement of the effect resulting 
in mechanical vibrations would reasonably be expected when the 
frequency of the applied stresses approaches the natural period for 
mechanical vibrations of the cell. It would not, however, be ex- 
pected that this frequency is critical, as such a system must, of 
necessity, be highly damped. So, if responsive, the response would 
merely be gri'ater for a range of frequencies in the neighborhood of 
the frequency of mechanical vibrations. 

Conetftstiiins >' 

On the basis of the data gathered in the foregoing experiments, the 
following conclusions are permitted: 

1. When small laboratory animus are placed in a box of msuluting 
material and subjected to the action of a high frequency oscillating 
current in the field of a condenser resonating a timed circuit, severe 
symptoms are caused which may result in death if the expo.sure is 
prolonged. Part at least, of the symptoms is due to heat retention. 

2. This effect is most marked in a certain baud of frequencies 
extending from 66 x10“ cycles to F=18.3 xl0“ cycles, the effect 
diminishing in one direction from a band extending fiom F- (ifi x 10“ 
to F*«135 Xl0“ and m the other from 18 3 X 10“ to xlO*. 

3 . There is, consequently, at constant current, under the condi- 

tions of the experiments, a differential action with respect to fro- 
^ency, the lethality of a constant current being in one region of the 
^ectrum mvors(4y and in another portion directly piojinrUonal to 
feequency. ' * . r 

’ 4 , ‘hx the band ‘of frequencies studied, successive maxima and 
nfittiAa with respect to lethality occur which are most pixinouncisl 
tower frequimoies are approached. 
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Finally it may bo romarkod that hero we arc doahng with a band 
in tho spectrum of I'adiant energy which as yet has been lit lie studied 
in its olfeets on living colls. Since frequency is the sole different latmg 
chametonstio in the whole band of radiant energy it is perhaps to 
bo expoeted to find that in electroinagnotio waves, frequency is a 
(h'jerniining factor in their mode of action upon living organisms. 
It IS thought that this is a field which will well repay further study. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Report on the First Results of Laboratory Work on Malaria in 
England. S P. James Publication by the Health Section of the 
League of Nations, Genova, 1926. (Abstract by L D. Fricks.) 

While this is a report of observations made on artificially infected 
mosquitoes m the laboratory, it contains valuable suggestions to 
those who are engaged in malaria control. These observations were 
made m connection with the malarial treatment of general paralysis. 
Two thousand six hundred and thii’ty-eight Anopheles maculipennis 
wore employed, 532 of which became infected and were used to 
bite 145 pereons, 109 of whom developed malaria. Colonel James 
observes that it is no easy matter to infect mosquitoes with malaria 
even under the most favorable laboratory conditions. The condi- 
tions most favorable to the development of the Plasmodia in the 
mosquito causes high mortality among the mosquitoes themselves. 
To produce infective mosquitoes it is necessary that they be kept, 
after feeding on a malaria carrier, &t a temperature of 24° C. in an 
atmosphere saturated with moisture, and the mosquitoes must be 
given frequent feedings — daily or every other day. It would seem 
that the required conditions for producing naturally infected mos- 
quitoes are only rarely met. In addition, veiy few malaria patients 
are good infectors of Anopheles The extreme delicacy of fbese 
requirements indicate to the author that malaria should be dealt 
with in tho houses of the people rather than in the environment, 
and that a waste of effort is involved in measures directed toward 
general mosquito destruction. 

(Abstractor's note: LePrince pointed out tho importance of de- 
stroying engorged Anopheles in houses as a malaria-control measure 
in the Panama Canal Zone many years ago ) 

Problems in Malaria Control. W E. Decks. Fourteenth Annual 
Report United Fruit Company, 1925, pp. 170-186. (Abstract by 
L. D. Fricks.) 

Doctor Doeks states that malaria is responsible for 40 per cent 
of tho sickness on the plantations of the United Fruit Company, 
and it is therefore tho most important single factor in lowermg the 
effloioncy of labor. A descriplion is given of certain Umtod Fruit 
Company plantations and the extent of tho malaria problem riierena 
indicated. Among tho conditions which influence the iucidenne 
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malaria on these plantations are listed the following; Rainfall; 
location of camps; screening of quarters; and impaired physical con- 
dition frequently duo to complicating diseases. Measures of malaria 
control recommended are* Mosquito conliol for a radius of two 
miles around the settlements, careful selection of new camp sites; 
siabilissmg of populatiion, and screening of houbcs and ciiie of carMers. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN 
BUFFALO, OCTOBER 11-14, 1926 

What is new in public health How are communities, urban and 
rural, coping with the public health problems that confront adminis- 
trators, public health officers, nurses, and inspectors? These quesr 
tions will be answered, and problems that have been the subject of 
laboratory research will be discussed by specialists at the fifty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Public Health Association to be hold 
in Buffalo, N. Y., October 11-14, 1926. This association is the pro- 
fessional society of the public health workers of North America. 

It is expected that this yearns meeting will be the largest and the 
most interesting of all the annual gatherings of the association, and 
this expectation, is fully justified on the basis of the announcements 
contained in the preliminary program recently issued. The sessions 
are arranged in four sections — general sessions; special sessions, 
which have been developed around subjects of timely and lively 
interest; sessions of the nine scientific sections of the association; 
and the special program arranged by the New York State Conference 
of Health Officers and Public Health Nurses, which the State health 
commissioner, Dr. Matthias NicoU, has called to meet in conjunction 
with the Amencan Public Health Association. 

The meeting will begin on Monday morning, October 11, and will 
end with a special dinner session on Thursday evening, October 14. 
The headquarters of the association will bo in the Hotel Statlcr, whore 
all sessions will be held. The preliminary program an<l othoi^ infor- 
mation regarding the meeting may be had by addressing lUmwv N. 
Oalver, Executive Secretary, American Public Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION MEETING AT ATLANTIC 

CITY 

The American Dietetic Association will hold its ninth annual 
meeting at Atlantic City, October 11, 12, and 13, 1920. The program 
will include papers and discussions on both scientific and lulministra- 
tite matters. 

Dr. J. J R. McLeod, of the University of Toronto, will address tlio 
^nvention on the advances made in physiology, and Dr. fluiius 
Stieglitz, of the University of Chicago, will speak on tho recent 
advances made in chemistry. 
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Arrangements have been made for some interesting exhibits, both 
commercial and noncommercial 

Dr Euth Wheeler, professor of physiology at Vassar, is the presi* 
dent of the association. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 28, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for iveeh ended August 28 ^ 1926 j and corresponding week of 1925 {Fiom the 
Weekly Health Index, September 1, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Depai tment of Commeice) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Aug 28, 1926 week, 192S 

Policies m force 64, 869, 549 60, 879, 606 

Number of death claims-. 10, 175 10, 690 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8 2 9, 1 


Deaths from all causes m certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended A iigust 28, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and compamson mth 
corresponding week of 1926 {From the Weekly Health Index, September 1, 
1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 




Week ended Aug 
28, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 


Totid 

deaths 

Death 

ratal 

Tate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week 
(aided 
Aug 28, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Aug 28, 
19262 

Tottil ('65 eltiesl 

5,625 

10 2 

10 5 

760 

901 

»61 


— 

Akron _ 

1 

27 


13 3 

8 

11 

85 

AUlimy ' -r - rrr-r --- T.-, -T --r--- 

19 

8 3 

1 

0 

21 


63 


13 

7 

_ „ . 

, 26 



4 



Oolortid 

: :::: : 1 

37 

* («) 


9 



B.ftIUniore < , 

167 

{ 10 8 

10 7 

25 

22 

73 

WhihA 

125 

17 

61 

fJnlnrnd 

42 

(6) 


8 


130 

BSfiningham 

56 

13 8 

14.7 

13 

6 ' 

WWhA , 

34 

, 7 



flolftrod k , 

22 

(0 


6 


'' 

r-' , 

186 

12.3 

H 6 

45 


327 

nridiiop/irt 

28 


3 

2 

51 

’Rtifl’itlo 

119 

11 4 

10 7 

8 

24 

33 

Clli^TnhTidgf' . , ... 

18 

7.7 

7 8 

3 

a 

50 


23 

92 

8.1 

7 

4^ 

1X8 

, , 

fl^un.'l'on .. , - , 

21 

19 0 

3.9 

4 

0 

89, 

nhinjigo-* . ... .. 

533 

9 1 

9 3 

61 


54 

rUnminnntl , . , 

129 

16.4 

14 0 

16 


93 


166 

9 0 

9.6 

2i 


M 

- r-. - ■ -T vr- 

Cftijjmhns , , .. 

64 

11 7 

11 9 

10 

12’ 

92 

Mins 

39 

10 2 

10.5 

B 

7 

Whilft 

28 


8 



Ooloiod 

11 

C») 

11 2 


0 



Tlftyhnn , „ 

38 

9 6 

0 

2 

0 

IfT^.nvei' - T- , - - 

02 

13 3 

16 0 

8 

16 


MniriAft ,. .... . , . 

IG 

5 7 

8 5 

2 

3 

83 

. .. 

212 

8 0 

10 4 

39 

66 

63 

Ikdnth - 

21 

9 7 

90 

2 

3 

47 

M lPfl.9n.... „ _. ..... 

23 

11 0 

U 9 

3 

6 


21 


2 

1 

as 

nwt\r 4 

24 

9 0 

97 

2 

5 

29 

Wnf. . . . 

17 

6 5 

7.2 

5 

5 

83 

l!BN(5rt Wortk — - 

25 

8 2 

6 2 

5 

1 

WhffA 

22 

5 




a 

'V 


0 



(drand Hapids,. 

19 

U 2 

* 0 

10 

b 

Wniisi'.nin .1 ..... 

37 

4 

4 



28 



2 



'-“1 

iDol0rad..-L.- +. 

9 



2 


I 1 / f- .'***’" 

In4taioiUSk-, — 

92 

73 

19 

12.1 

12 

8 

10 

n 



0 


^ 4 



See footnotes et end of table. 
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Deaths from all ca^ls€s in certain large cities of the United States during the 
ended August 28, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison wiin 
corresponding week of 1925 — Coutiiiuod 



AVeolv ended A,ug 
28, 1026 

Annual 

dentil 

Dciths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

I)0Rlh 
rate i 

rate per 
1,000 coi- 
re, pond- 
ing vveok, 
1925 

■Vi'’'eek 
ended 
Aur 2H, 
11126 

(’one- 

spoTvhng 

w'eek, 

1925 

riit«s week 
(» tided 
Aug 28, 
1926* 

Cif.y _... ... 

40 

6 6 

i 10 4 

4 

8 

2B 

Kani^ City, Kans 

21 

9 4 

12 1 

0 

2 

0 

Whitp V ^ 

17 



0 


0 


4 

a 

11 8 


0 


0 


85 

11 4 

33 

11 


Los Anr#>lAs ^ 

203 


15 

22 

42 

liOmsv'lle, ,, ,, V - 

74 

12 4 

10 7 

9 

8 

78 

tVliitfi 

54 


7 


70 

Cnlorod. _ _ - _ _ 

20 

0 


2 


126 


18 


2 

6 

37 

Lynn ... ^ 

15 

7 5 

6 1 

2 

3 

1 60 

■MAmphis 

61 

18 0 

16 7 

9 

9 


p^hite - _ 

29 


6 




32 

«7 5 


4 



Milnyflnlyeft 

74 

8 8 

16 

7 

74 

‘IVfip'nAapoi’is _ .. . 

92 

11 1 

9 7 

9 

9 

50 

Nashvilin< - 

66 

20 9 

14.9 

8 

3 


New Bedford 

31 

6 

6 

87 

New Haven _ __ 

53 

15 2 

11 4 

5 

8 

68 

New - - - - 

147 

18 3 

16 6 

17 < 

21 


"White „ 

76 

5 



Colored 

71 

0 

9 1 


12 



New'V'orlr , ,. .. ., ,. 

1,036 

123 

9 7 

126 

161 

61 

BroPy Borough - , - - ,- 

7 1 

6 9 

to 

H 

33 

Brooklyn Boroiijjh . 

341 

7 9 

8 6 

54 

57 

55 

Msinhftttan Borough ^ _ 

425 

11 8 

12 0 

45 

73 

50 

QUoeo<i Bpi nugh _ ^ . 

103 

7 0 

7 2 

K> 

15 

73 

Biehmond Boioiigfa. .. 

44 

16 0 

30 0 

( 

1 

IH 

NeWn-l^kl N 1^.1-^ ” ,r„^r' -,r,n -■ ■ 

101 

11 5 

10 7 

2.5 

15 

m 

Norfolk ' , . 

32 

9 6 

8 0 

2 

3 

37 

, While 

S 


0 


0 

Coloreds- 

24 

8 6 


2 


99 

Cfllrland . __ _ 

43 

8 H 

7 1 

6 

81 

Oklahoiaia City 

18 


8 

0 


Cmsiha, , . _ ^ 

63 

12 8 

13 1 

6 

4 5 

63 

"Peterson 

18 

6 6 

12 1 

3 

2 

62 

Philadelphia ^ _ . _ , .. 

354 

9 2 

10 0 

40 

77 

53 

Pittsburgh 

147 

12 0 

18 3 

2S 

8.i 

70 

Portland, Orog 

52 


2 

3 

20 

pmvidence — - - T- n - 

63 

10 0 

■““hH' 

7 

8 

• 68 

Pidbniond - - 

43 

31 9 

11 5 

J2 

7 

351 j 

White 

24 

4 


78 

Colored-.,.,,,,,,. ,. 

19 

(«) 

10 4 


Ji 


2B0 

Hochfister..,.--. ,.- ,.. , 

64 

n.d’l 

5 


40 

Bt. T>onis , ,, 

36H 

9 9 

11)7 1 
12 3 

21 

27 


flt Pent ... .. _ - 

41 

a 6 

1 

3 

I 

Balt. T^e City 4- 

29 

31.4 

H 8 

• 0 

0 

' 1' 

^lan Antonio - . 

45 

11,4 

12 4 

6 

7 


Ban jDi^o — - - 

29 

33 7 i 

K) 3 

1 

1 

23 

Ban, FrimoiefO,.,,., ... . 

116 

10.7 ! 

tl 0 

§ 

n 

4S 

BOhePeOtady- ^.rn-- n-n,- 

24 

j 13, 5 

12 4 

6 

8 

173 

BftflttlA- .. , - _....., .. 

61 


4 

a 

37 


19 

"5. 9 

H.4 

6 

2 

156 



17 

8.1 

10,1 

12.2 

9 2 
12.1 
12 7 

10.5 

9.2 

4 

1 

94 

ngfteld, lyr fiss - , , , - 

28 

8 

2 

43 


48 

52 

31 

26 

10, 3 

8 

7 

3H 

.,., ,. , 

— 

MimWk'rAvS 

10,5 
15 0 
10,3 

7 

4 

2 

8 

8 

3 

68 

67 

44 


...., , , 

W^shlngtcin, I), 

109 

72 

10,8 

12 3 

15 

22 

86 


7 


68 

Cddred *( .. 

37 

23 

fij 


8 


146 

W^terbury,."’,, *. 


5 

4 

107 

TratningtOh, 'Hel- -'h ■■.... i. ..r... .r.., nr-, f... 1 

18 

37 

7 6 

8 5 

4 

5 

94 


30 0 

32 6 

9 

7 

304 

‘Viiiiwiffrw 

16 

6 7 

U 6 
78 

2 

5 

45 

y <nlnSl?own-. 

39 I 

12 3 


6 

140 



tfOOO' popttlatld'a. 

voi^ I pkr X#000 bWlaijS, Citlos left blenife are not In the regisiration area for birtha, 
„ <1^ oitiiefiv ' 

Wwoelfc ended Friday, Aug. 27, 1926t' 


le eittee for wWoh deaths are shov?-u or color, the colored population 
iges ^ total population, Atlanta ,u, Baltimore 16, Birminghai 


in 1020 comtltuted the following 

irmingham 30, Oiilluts if). Fort Worth 14, 
aonepwssd, Xui^DapoJfeil, Kansas City, Kans., li, LouisriJie 17, Memphis as, New orUmns 20, Norfolk 
and Washington, D, 0„ 25, 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department) State or local) can ejfectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of whcri) whciej and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports arc prelimmary, and the figures are subject to change when later rotnms are received by Iho 

State h(?allh officers 


Reports for Week Ended September 4, 1926 


Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox 4 

3Diphthciia 18* 

Jnfluenxa 8 

Malaria 112 

Measles - 20 

Mumps 7 

Ophth£dniia noonoioru m — 1 

Tefiftgra - * 11 

Pneumonia. * 25 

Soarlet fever — 12 

Smallpox 7 

TubctQUlotls 56 

Typhoid fever 103 

■Whooiilng cough 17 

ARUONA 

Diphtheria 7 

Malaria 1 

Measit^ - 2 

Tuberculosis — — 10 

Typhoid fever. - 1 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheiia 3 

Hookworm disease - 2 

XniUloma 13 

Msloria 108 

Measles 3 

Mumps 8 

Pmtyphoid fever % 

P^lagra U 

PolioinyeUlis 1 

Scarlet fever - 1 

Bmallpox.. 6 

Tradxama 2 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 92 

Whooping ooufiih 19 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Long Beach 

San Bicgo County 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis 

I^ng Beach. 

Paso Hoblos 

Redwood City 

San Diego 

Rabies (hmuan)--Lofa Angeles County 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tubeiculohis 

Typhoid fever— — 

Whooping cough 


COLOR \no 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mumps 

Pneuracnm 

Scarlet fever 

Tulorcuiosls 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent’s angina 

Wheopmg cough - ... 


CONNECTICUT 

Giorebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Gorman measles 

Xnfluenxa 

Malaria 


1 

X 

29 

87 

6 

HI 

60 


1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

63 

7 

m 

20 

40 


10 

13 

4 

2 

1 

4 

54 

15 

2 

27 


1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

I 
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CONNECTICUT— contmuod 

Cases 


Mea^Jles 9 

Mumps 1 

Parat yphozd fovei 1 

Piieimionia (broncho) 7 

Pnouitimiia (lobar) 6 

Poliomvolitis 1 

Seal let fever 13 

Septic SOI e throat IK 

Tubmculosis (all forms) 35 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough. 36 

DELAWARE 

Diphthoiia 1 

Malaria 1 

Poliomyehtis 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 2 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Meailes 

Miimpfi 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

TubereuJasis-,-. 
Typhoid feveu- 

Typhus fever 

Whooping cough. 


FLORIDA 


10 

2 

6 

6 

6 

4 

10 

1 

8 

7 
1 

8 


GEORGIA 


Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 12 

Dysentery * - 9 

Hookworm disease — 4 

JCnfluenza 15 

Malarm 46 

Measles, 4 

Mumps - 2 

Paratyphoid fever - 6 

Pollagia I 

Pncuinonu..--, 5 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rabies,,,, 1 

Swlel fever 3 

Septic SOI e throat. 20 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 68 

Whooping cough 22 




htm- 2 

1 

> OWifeiWtnty* a 

' MipJlIwto 1 

JpMiii 1 


ILLINOIS— continued 

Cliicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Jiilluonza 

Lethal gic cnoophahtis. 

Cook County 

lleniy County 

Jackson Couiiiy 

Lai^ route County 

Leo County 

Pciiy County 

Sehuylei County 

iStophonson County 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyehtis 

Iioquois County 

McL(‘an County 

Peoria County 

Tazewell County 

Rtailet fevei-, 

Smallpox - 

Tubtnculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


INDIANA 

Cerobio&pmal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox,-, 

Tuborculotiis 

Typhoid fever- 

Whooping cough 


IOWA 

Ohiekmi pox 

Dlphtheila 

Meiwlcs , 

Mumiis , 

I’ncuiiionia 

Si allot level , — 

Hninllpox 

'1 ubeieuioalH — , 

Typlioid fever 

Whooping uough 


KiNftA9 

OotobwspiMl 

OUtekw 

Plphtheria** 

— 

Hhlada 

Meades, 

IbieunJtonia - 

P<4iomyeittisi 

Hutchlusoa 

tonlngs 

Horcatur 

Spearville * 

Stafford 

ScSrlet fever 

Smallpox, 
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S<^I)tenil)'er 10, 1920 


KANSAS— continued 


Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough. 


lOlTISIANA 

Diphtheria 

Induenza 

I./othai‘gic oncophalitis 

Malaua 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallixix 

Tuheiculosis 

Typhoid fever 


MAINE 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fe\Gr 

Tuheiculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent’s angina 

Whooping cough 


MARYLAND 1 

Cerebiospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox — 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Influenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps — 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Pneumonia (broncho) 

Pneumonia Oobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Tetanus 

Tiat'honia 

Tuberculosis — . 

Typhoid fevw 

Whooping cough 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Coiebrospilial meningitis 

Chicken pox - 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery - 

German measles 

lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatonim * „ 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis.- 

Scarlet fever — 

Septic sore throat - 

I Week ended Friday, 

7287"— 26t 3 


Cases 
... 1 

MASSACHUSETTS— continued 

Trachoma 

Cases 
1 

— 80 

Trichinosis 

t 

... 22 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

104 

— 38 

Tubeiculosis (other foimsl 



Typhoid fovci 

14 

14 

Whooping cough 

81 

... 7 

MICHIGAN 


1 

... 16 

... 20 

Diphtheria 

86 

Measles 

26 

Pneumoma 

68 


Scarlet fevei 

72 


Smallpox 

1 

... 35 

Tuberculosis 

249 

Typhoid fever 

18 


Whooping cough 

174 

... 9 

MINNFPOTi 


— 1 

Chicken pox 

7 

... 6 

Diphtheria, 

28 

... 26 

Influenza 

1 

... 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 

2 

... 20 

Measles 

20 

... 5 

Poliomyelitis ... 

__ 3 

... 14 

Scarlet fevei 

59 

... 2 

Smallpox... 

3 

... 11 

Trachoma ......... ... .... 

1 


Tuberculosis 

38 


Typhoid fever 

7 

... 3 

... 4 

Whooping cough 

27 

38 

Miasissim 


... 16 

Diphtheria.... 

22 

... 3 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

... 5 

Scarlet fever 

6 

... 1 

Smallpox 

2 

... 7 

Tjphoid fever 

hi 

... 3 

... 8 

MISSOURI 

0 

... 7 

... 11 

(Exclusive of Eansas City) 


Chicken pox-...-—---.—....—-.—-...- 

' 2 

— 6 
... 9 

Diphtheria 

13 

1 

Malaria 

1 

1 

Measles 

7 

... 42 

Mumps - 


... 72 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

... 72 

Scarlet fever - 

87 

Smallpox 

1 


Trachoma 

6 

1 

1 uborculosis 

82 

10 

Typhoid levw 

30 

6 

Whooping cough ......... 

27 

... 46 
— 1 

MONTANA 


— . 4 

Chicken pox.. 

X 

1 

Diphtheria.-^ 

2 

— . 17 

Measles. ..... 

5 

24 

Mumps 

1 

... 84 

Rocky M ountam spot ted fever 

8 

... 1 

Scarlet fever.. 

13 

... 16 

Smallpox — 

8 

10 

Tetanus...-........-!-. 

1 

... 84 

Tuberculosis ... .... 

2 

... 2 

Typhoid fever 
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1970 


NtBIUSKA 

Cases 


Piphthcim ^ 

Measles - 3 

Foliomyelitisi - 1 

Scarlet fev(‘i 2 

Septic wsoio tluoat — 12 

SmnHpox„ 52 

Tuberculosis I 

Typhoid fovei — 4 

WhoapiDig cough 41 

NKW JERSEY 

Chrekon pox ^ 

Diphthotu 83 

Bysentory 1 

Influenza 7 

Measles 15 

Paratyphoid fever - 1 

Pneumonia 18 

poliomychtib - 1 

Seailotfevci 15 

Typhoid fovei 24 

Whooping cough 134 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox.,,,,., % 

Biphtheri?^ i 

Mea8lc$,.. 3 

Mump^^ 4 

Pneumoma,,., 1 

|iahte^Cwa«iiwial&),.,.,„.„, 8 

tuteo^osis 21 

Typhoid fever fl 

Whooping cough 6 


NEW YORK 

(BJxolnsive of New York City) 


Cerobfospmal meningitis 1 

Chio-kenpox 30 

I^lphthoiia 34 

German ineasles 8 

MaUiia U 

Measlob 70 

Mumps 13 

Ophthklniia nooimtoiinn , .. 1 

Famtyphmcl fever 1 

Pneumonia 33 

PoliomyeliUs 02 

Scarlet fever 37 

Tetanus \ 

Tyi>hold fever. 32 

Vittcent^fi engina 0 

'WDoopiMomigli l«4 


tABoaw*. 

Chicken pox 4 

I>;phthena...-, 50 

04W*}33t8?^ >(*»>»•»•"* "HP IT" » tf »:»•! w'A*' w w« )*¥i*i* HI *< 2 

¥ V ’"I't 7 "7 ** » r 7 7 »t W w tr 7 T pin " *1 * 7 » *♦ ¥ •• "p 

WWS9l*«W»t^^ 

WU^-PHUBir** n-iiiV t y «if Of >0fP»«» Hfi^kOopiO' 



OHLAHOMA 


t'jlSOH 


(K\dusive of OkUlioma <hty and TuM 


Diphtheria - 10 

Jnfluenra 18 

Malaria 12fl 

Measles 0 

Pt'lUgui - . 12 

Pru'umoum 7 

Polioniiehtis Hughes ('ouuty 1 

Seailot fever 4 

Typhoid fcvoi - - 04 

Whooping cough 14 


OREdON 


Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheiia- 10 

Dysentery I 

tnflnenza 14 

Measles - 6 

Mumps - 3 

Fnoumonift . ... *5 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 8 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 0 

Tulwctilosls — 10 

Typhoid fever 0 

Whooping cough 12 


PKNWLVANH 


Chlokonpox. 5S 

DiphUieiia U7 

G ei man measlc?, 12 

Imi'iotigo contagiosa... 20 

Meafeies m 

Mumps 8 

OplithalmiH noonatiM uni “PhUadtdpUla., 8 

Pneumonia ....... ID 


PoliomveiUw 

Hi olhtns Valley Tim mJilps .... 
ClunuUrhliuig .... .,#*,*„* 

Jolmxtown 

i*hlUUlol]|)hlapl 
ScatlH fe vw.. 

IVtanud, 4 

- 

H«fth Tuwh»^^ 

St.Clair- 

Tiachoma ^Hilladelphin 

Tnli»«miilo»l8 

T^iTphoid fever. 

Whooping cough 


« 

2 

727 

1 

i 

I 

1 

100 

84 

m 


RTIOPE IRUNP 

Blpht horla. > , . I* 

German meaale8,Hii7>i“»<r‘p'i'iiwf*w»¥p*»"p*»7>fi»7*./.jt*»«».)f7(rw> I 

jjftfluonsiia^^ 

Whoophag though la 

> County not spooifled 
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September 10» 1926 


SOUTH P^FOTA. 


Diphtheria, 

Mcables 

Pneumonia 

Seal let fever 

Smallpox 

Tubercuioiiis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough, 


TENNEMSFK 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheim 

Dysentei v 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Moafeles 

Pellagia 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Davidson County,,-,..,,, 

FianWm County 

Overton County 

Scarlet fover 

Smallpox 

Tuberenlohis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


TKXAa 

Chicken pdi 

Diphthoiia 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps., 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet lever.,, 

SmaHpox 

tuh^rculosis 

Typhoid fev^B* 

Whooping cough 


UTAH 

Chicken pox 

Diphthmia 

Measles... 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyolitis - Salt Lake City. 

Scat let favor 

Typhoid fever 

^looping Cough 


Cases 

1 

- 2 
„ 1 
„ 11 
„ 3 

2 

- 5 

4 


.. 4 

17 

.. 2 
4 

, 47 
6 

.. 5 

„ 3 

. 1 
. 1 
- 1 

- 17 

- 1 
- 28 
- 208 
- 18 


5 

la 

18 

3 

1 

2 

1- 

2 

1 

11 

2 

33 

20 

30 


3 

13 

3 

4 
1 
2 
1 

27 


VTASHINGTON 

Oases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphthciia 8 

(ler man measles 4 

Measles 6 

Mumps 1 

Pr eumcnia 1 

ScPilet fever 14 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberdilosis X 17 

Typhoid iever 25 

Whoopinf cough-.,- 19 

WFST VIRGmiA 

Chicken pnx 1 

Diphthena 16 

Influenza 20 

Measles 22 

Scarlet fevei 20 

Smallpox 3„ 

Tuleiculosis 8 

Tyxihoid fever 24 

Whooping cough 39 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 

Chicken pox t 

Diphfheim 6 

German measles 1 

Hccvsles 8 

Mumps 2 

Pnemnenn — , 2 

Pohomychtis 1 

Sciriet fovor * S 

Tubeiculosis $ 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping PC'Ugh — 66 

Scattering * 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheua 13 

German measles 4 

Inflaonza — 2 

Measles 91 

Mumps 6 

Puaimoma. 

Poliomyelitis I 

Scarlet fever 3S 

Smalhiox 6 

Tubernilosis — 37 

Typhoid tern 

Whooping cough 123 


WYOMING 


VERMONT 

Ohioken pox 3 

Diphtheria — 3 

Measles 3 

Mumps M 1 

Whooping cough--, 19 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Natrona County— 1 

Chicken i)ox - — 1 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever,, 1 

Whooping cough — — — 2 
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Reports for Week Ended August 28, 1926 


CALIIORNR 

Oases 

Corcbio*5pmRl monmgil is—San Bonmrdmo 


County 1 

riUc'luni im 33 

ptphtlietn-, 75 

Influciva 6 

Lothaigic oneophalitis 

Lot. A.nf?(*les County 1 

Santa Ana 1 

Mca‘los - Ml 

Mumps 73 

Pohoms olitis’ 

Ivos Angeles 1 

I;0*5 Angeles County 1 

Califoinia* 1 

Scarlet fever 61) 

Bmailpox 4 

Tuberculosis - 171 

TypboKl lever 23 

Whooping cough 64 

PtaTRlCT ov COI.UMB1A 

Chicken poK 1 

DiXJhthcria 7 

InfluGuza 1 

PceumonwL - 2 

PolK»ny<jli 3 tis 1 

Scarlet fever 14 

Tuheieulosis 14 

1 Place not spectfiod 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 

The following sujiiinary of monthly State rt'ports ij 
which reports are rocoivod during the current week. 


pisTRicT OF coLUMniA- -continued 


Cuaes 

T V phoid fever - » - 3 

Whooping counh- — 13 

NOUTtI DAKOTA 

Chicken pn\ 2 

Diphthciui 1 

German measles * 3 

Pnomnonia 3 

Scarlet fever 8 

Tuboieuloais-— 3 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough * 23 

aOUTH CAROIIKA 

Chicken po*? 3 

I3aigue,„ 32 

Diphtheria «... * 23 

Hookworm disease- — 28 

Influenza - 7H 

ATalurta U82 

Paratyphoid fover - «, 21 

Pellagia 64 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever — . . .. 3 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever - - . 118 

Whooping cough - 34 


REPORTS FROM STATES 

published weekly and covers only those Slates from 
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GENEKAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

Hhphtlierio — For tho week ended August 21, 1926, 37 States re- 
ported 655 eases of diphtheria For the week ended August 22, 
1925, tlie same v'^tates leportod 879 oases of this da ease. Ninety- 
eight oities, situated in all paik of the country and having an ag- 
gregate population of more than 30,200,000, reported 397 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended August 21, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 388 cases. The estimated ex- 
peclanoy for these cities was 541 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on tho experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meoiiles — Thirty-fivo StaU's reported 975 cases of measles for the 
week ended x\.ugust 21, 1926, aud 401 cases of this disease for the 
week ended August 22, 1925. Ninety-eight oities reported 238 cases 
of ineacdes for tho week this year, and 170 cases l.ist year. 

Poliomyelitis — Tho health olTicers of 37 States reported 99 cases 
of ]iolioiuyelitjs for the week ended August 21, 1926 The same 
States ro])ortod 296 cases for the week ended August 22, 1925. 

Hearkt feoer — Scarlet fever wius reported for tho week as follows: 
Thirty-seven Stales— this year, 858 oases, last year, 705 oases; 98 
cities— this year, 281 cases; last year, 285 cases; estunated ex- 
pectancy, 238 oases. 

Smdlpox . — For the week ended August 21, 1920, 37 States reported 
129 cases of smallpox. Last year for tho corresponding week they 
reported 135 cases. Ninety-eight cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: J926, 12 cases; 1925, 29 cases; estimated expectancy, 
23 cases. No deaths from smallpox were ivjtortod by these cities 
for the w'cek this year. 

Typhoid imr —One thousand two hundred and fifty-one cases of 
typhoid fever were nportod for the week ended August 21, 1926, by 
36 States. For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States re- 
ported 1,319 oases of this disease. Ninety-oight cities reported 237 
cases of typhoid fever for tho week this year and 314 cases for the 
corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
(‘ities was 235 cases. 

hjlwmn and prteimonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population, of nearly 
29,700,000, as follows: 1926, 324 deaths; 1925, 309 deaths. 
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1974 


City reports for week ended August ^1, 19M 

The “estimated expeetaa-ey” given for diphthena, poliomyelitis, Sicarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to asccitain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
eousideiation may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of opulemles It is hastxi 
on reports to the Puiihc flcalCli Service dunns the past nine years It is in most instnncc.s the iiwlhm 
number of arses reported in the eoiresponding week of the ptGce<ling years When the repoits inehnle 
servaral cpidotmes oi when for other reasons the median la uasatisfudory, the epidemic peritKi.s art‘ excluded 
and the estimated expectancy Is the mean mimher of cases repoi ted (or the wiH dm mg iionepuliMiih yctus 
rf reports have not been received foi tfao full nine ycais, data arc used foi as many V(‘'ir« ns possihhs hut 
320 ymr eailter ton I®17 la inciudod In obtaining the estimated expeetnnev tlu‘ ngiius are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations fiom tlio usual trend h’or some of tiie discuses iilven in tho 
table the available data were not sufilcieut to make it practicable to eompiito the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 



Dmsion^ State, and 
eity 

Population 
JlllV 1, 
1925y 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

MumpH, 

CIIMH 

fC- 

moniil, 
i fleiiths 
! le- 
' ported 


estimated 

re- 

, ported 

muted 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

le- 

poiti^ 

ported 

ported 




ancy 






1 

! 

NSW BKGLAND 










maiuer 










Portland.- - 

76,333 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 3 

1 

4 

Now HairuJshire* 





0 


0 


Oowsoed 

23^646 
83; 097 

' 0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Yerraont 








Barr© 

^ 10, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(t 

0 

l\^ssaclsusetts. 








Boston- 

779, 020 
128, 998 
142, 005 

u 

31 

6 

1 

0 

u 

14 

0 

Pall River 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

() 

! 0 

I^iingftcld 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tl 

8 

Worcester - 

. 190* 757 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Islitiiid; 









Pawtucket 

69, 760 
267, 918 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

8 

Firovldertee ,, 

0 

• i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

CottuocUcut 




Bridgeport 

6) 

100, 197 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford 

1 

J 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

A 

New Haven 

178, 927 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

KTUDIffi ATLAKriC 










New Yoik 

Bitfl'alo 

638,016 

6, 87 i, 356 
Uf) 7>K6 

0 

U 

10 

00 


0 

1 

; % 

6 

New York - 

35 

107 

0 

1 

U 

H 

2 

0 

VO 

2 

0 

RoelicbliOr 

2 

4 

2 

! 


0 

1 

Syracuse 

I«3 m 

0 

a 


0 

10 

New Jtraay 

Oatnacffit - 

128,642 

462,511 

132,020 

1,070,264 
021* 502 

0 

4 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2f 

H 


1 

Nowaik 

7 

2 

1 

3 

4 

Trenton 

(J 

2 

0 

i 0 

(1 

0“ 

0 

PennavUamu 

PhiliieWpMa 

12 

2 

m 

la 

28 

4 


0 

1 

t» 

10 


... 1 

2 

11 1 
i 1 



112,707 

8 

2 

0 


0 


BAST Komn CBKmAi. 







W 

Mo? 













xl 

0 

1 

4 

4 

1 


1 

X 

1 

0 

0 

8 

6 



- 

t 

1 

8 

a 
1 : 

1 

1 

4 

97,846 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


858,819 

0 

^ & 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 


80,091 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

a 

0 

X 


71*071 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

k 

0 

0 

0 




5f 


a 

a 

42 

8| 

15 


li 

0 

i 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

g 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


mml 

a 


u 

0 

0 

10 

2 

5 


1 ? 

4 

al 

1 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

01 

oj 

1 

X 
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City reports for week ended August ^1, 19^6 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Population 

Julyi, 






Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

Division, Rtato, and 

en pox, 

COAOS, 




Mumps, 

cases 

monia, 

deaths 

city 

1925, 


ostl- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

re* 


estimated 

ported 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

le- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 

KAST NORTH CENTRAL— 










coil tin nod 










Wiaconbin 









1 

Kouosha— 

50, 891 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 


4<s .185 
509, 192 
67, 707 
39,071 

1 






IVliiwaulfoc 

4 

10 

4 

0 

0 

17 

5 

3 

Hacnic 

2 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Supt ‘1 lor 

0 

0 

4 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WUST NORTH f'l^NTRAL 









Ktiunosolrt 









3 

iMiluth 

110,7)02 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

ATinno’ipoIi'- 

42.), i.i6 

3 

12 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 4 

8t Paul 

210, 001 

0 

11 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

Iowa 








52 too 
7o. m 
.10,7/1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 


2 

0 


Ivaiiaos ('ity 









3(>7, 18k 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Kl, loHoph.l 

7H. 14 f 
82VM3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


3 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 


North DftkotH* 






Fargo -- -- 

20,-103 
14, «U 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota 










16 030 
30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 




0 







Nebrnska 








idnooln 

60,941 

211,768 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oinaliu---- 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Kansas 






1 



Topoka 

55,411 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wichita 

88,367 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATI ANTIC 








Delaware* 










Wilmington.. 

122,049 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland 

' Baltimore 

796,296 
33, 741 

4 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

3 

18 

Ouinborland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Fri^Kioriok 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Dlatj let of Columbia* 








8 

Washington.. ---.--I 

497, ?)06 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Virginia; 

Lynchburg 

30,395 
(i) i 
IK6,406 

58.208 

40,019 

63,486 

60.208 

0 

1 

1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

^ 1 

Nortoik 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kicbniond-.-. 

0 

6 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

Kofinoko 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Weal Virginia 

Cbnriestou « . , . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

llmitlngion — . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Whaoling 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

\ 

North (3aioiina 








2 

Knicigh 

00,371 

37,061 

69,031 

♦ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wilnungton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Winston-Saiem 

South ('JaroUna, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

C harlfsiton 

73, 125 
41, 22.5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CoUiinbia 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greonviilo-. 

27, 311 

♦ 0) 
10,809 
93, 134 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S'lorlda: 


t 







Miami 

69,754 

26,847 

94,748 

0 


z 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

ftf. ’pA'fctt»«KtTt*0* 


0 



0 



0 

Tampa 

0 

i 

, i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. % 


i No esMmlite made, 


1976 
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C%ty reports for week ended An^vBt 19^ --Cgniimicd 


r- 




Diphtheria 

Influenza ^ 



t’neii* 



?hk*k- ■ 

'npo\, , 
< asos 



. 


INfea* } 

Uutnph, , 
easeH 
re- 

pulled 

Plv niori, fiinl 

PoT^uliition 1 
Julyl* ' 

ofctuiuitod ^ 

('nsea, 

CKli- 

<'at.es 

Cases ) 

Denllis 

u* 

liiirda, 

(leHlhi 

te 

City 

H'- 

[Kittl'd ; 

UUltCll 
evVH c- 

le- 

jK)itt‘d 1 

le- 

[ Milted 1 

re* , 
pot led ' 

pur ted 

pill ted 




t'uu y 








BAST SOUTH CTOTRATi 










Kontueky ^ 

68, 800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(} 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

305, 0,J6 

0 

3 

0 

0 



Teunt^sce 

174. 638 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

2 


m, 220 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 



4^1abaiii«- 

205 070 

1 

2 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

t 

1 

0 

MrthVur--- 

U6, 066 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Moatgomeiy 

40, 4H1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



“WICST SOUTH Cii^NTlUl. 










^feaosaa: 

31,643 . 
74,210 


1 . 







ikfW!k._,.^ 

0 

1 

i 

5 

0 

0 

u 


Orleans.-.-—- 

414,498 

67,867 

C) 

0 

8 

11 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

i 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

0 

1 

0 

(f 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PaufS...r,.-,r-r-r, 

194,450 

0 

3 

t 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 



48,376 

0 

1’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 

£ 


164,964 

0 

• 1 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Baa 

198,009 

0 

i 

1 

0 

1 

0 

la 

** 

MOUmAJS 







' 

Hoatana 

BUlmgs- 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

V 

0 ‘ 
A 

1 

* 

Oioftl. Falls 

29,H«8 
12 017 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

0 ! 

0 

W 

A 

w 

0 

A 

Hol^jaa - 

0 ! 

D 

0 

s 

0 

8 

ID 

M 

]ML<t<mia 

12 (08 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

¥ 

W 

Idaho 

Boise — ... 

21,(112 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Coloiado 

T^fl>Ti'Wn» 

2H0 01 1 

8 

0 

a 

11 


S 

1 

1 

« 

Pueblo 

41,787 

8 

1 

" 0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

New MoxUo 

Albwoiguo 

21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Artssona 

Phw4‘>t -.-r---^ — -r- 

88,61.9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vt&,h 

SflUlAko riiy..... 

U0,94l 

1 

1 

8 

9 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Nevada 

12,066 

9 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, . 




* 













A 

4 



‘ iS»« 

ij 

, c 

t 

t 

1 , ? 

; 1 

> 1 

1 

Z Ifl 

1 5 

t «.*****» 


:: M*:® 

; 8 

\ c 

t t 

£ 

1 0 

i X 


.. 

t < 

r 1 

t e 

k • c 

> c 

\ t 

t 1 

\ 4 


:: 

.. 887, «< 

! 

L ^ 2t 

t i 

5 1! 

t ij 

-1 

s t 

) ( 

3 3 

1 ( 

) ( 

L 1 

) 1 

) 1 

1 1^ 

L S 
1 1 

'1 ‘ 

S 12 

0 

) 9 
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1977 Sept«mlwsr 10, 1926 

City reports for week ended August jfJ?, Jf^;^<?-^Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


■ 







«, , 




Whoop- 








rUDCr- 





Dlvhion, Rtato, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

Cases 


sulosis, 

deaths 

Coses, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and City 

PStl- 

Cases 

es(i- 

Deaths 

csti- 

Oases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

rc- 

mated 

10- 

ro- 

portcci 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expi'ft- 

ported 

oxpoot- 

poi ted 

poitcd 

Dxpeet- 

ported 

poited 

ported 



Htu y 


aney 




aney 





UP.W EN^LAlsD 












Maine 












roitland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

22 

Naw ilampshiro 












Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Manciiostou-. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Venn out; 












Barro 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts 











Boston 

IS 

18 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

3 

3 

0 

21 

177 

l^'all Hivor 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

31 

Sjpringftold 

WorccBtor 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

2 

23 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

28 

Bhado laJand- 












Bawtuckot,^.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Pfovldenos-— 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Q 

4 

63 

ConnoctU'ut' 












Bridgeport. ... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

27 

HartCoid 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

30 

Now lluvctt-- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

1 

0 

2 


mwit ATLAKWC 












Now York; 












BiitJalo- 

i 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

116 

Ne'w York 

2$ 

38 

0 

2 

0 

188 

42 

50 

2 

70 

1,070 

51 

Roehofiter 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Syraeuso 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

42 

Now Jersey’ 









27 

OauKlen 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Newark---.,*^, 

4 

1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

24 

85 

Treuton.....— 

0 

$ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

$ 

60 

Pennsylvania’ ! 
Philadelphia,-. 

16 

11 

0 

0 

0 

28 

13 

10 

3 

42 

400 

PltUbuigh.M.- 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

S 

122 

Reo*ding*«. 

6 

6 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

13 

, , siAsu ms.m 


i 


1 







f 



j 










#aio; i 

/' Oiwinnath.,.^' 

$ 

3 

0 

0 

. 0 

12 

3 

1 

0 

5 

^ IS 

Ol0vselaud..,-.j 

7 

16 

0 

0 

0 

30 

5 

f 

1 

73 

Ooltimbus.,4-J 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

i 

62 

ToMo ’ 

6 

X 

1 

; i 

0 

6 

3 

3 

1 

30 

73 

Ihdlana: 






1 




! 

; It 

Fort Wayne... 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

XndiaimpoUs... 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

21 

103 

Sootl) Bond... 

1 

* 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2’ 

12 

Terre Haute- . 
XlUnoIs: 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0^ 

0 

0 

n 

16 

Chiesago 

23 

18 

0 

1 

0 

4$ 

6* 

7 ' 

0 

636 

Peoila 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

1 ! 

1 

0 

0 

1 

17 

SpringMd---- 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

o: 

1 

0 

“1 

0^ 

1 ’ 

1 

2 

0 

8 

13 

20 

17 

2 

0' 

0 

15 

5 

6 

2 

80 

201 

Flint 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin’ 

i 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 

34 

3 

Kenosha 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Tvyr ci.dtisnTl 

0 


0 




0 





Milwaukee.... 

7 

3 

1 

— ... 

0 

5 

1 


6 

63 

76 

Ra(^pc.. ...... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Sup^&r 

1 

2 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

'wmt Honw 


























. 3 

JO 

1 

0 

0 

’ 9 

0 

1 

0 

2 

23 



u* 10 

3 4 

17 

6 

» 1 
1 

0 

0 

i 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

11 

73 

m 


1 Ful^ompy tubf?o^ofi^s rtuljr, 








1979 SeptemlierlO. 1926 

City reports Jor weeh ended August HI, 19B6 — Contin-u^d 


I Softilct 


Smallpox 


Tjphoid fever 


Dnismn, sHto, 


oil* ruses psti- Ouse*' Deaths isti- Cases Deiths cuso& 

nult'd je- muted lo- le- Jv , mdod re- le- re- 

oxp'ft* potted e\pOd-poi ted potted ^^^’'^‘^expect-poitod potted potted 
uruy uuy ancy | 


I Whoop- 
conlh, 


WtSJ MHDI 
(KNIRU 

ArkniiMi^ 

Fod hiiiith - 
ralUoRotk 
Lout d tin 

New Orleniis., 
Shrtnopoit ... 
OU thoimi 

(HcUhornt('ilv 
Texas 
1) Ih 

(hivtslon- « - 
Houston 
bun \u(oiuo. 


Montuim 
UJUinps 
<lu it h tlH 

n.Um 
Mnsonlt ... 
Idaho 

Bow 

Coloi uto j 

Denver 

Piielilo -- « 
Kew Mexico 

Mtuiqueictue J 
Ailfonu 

riioemx I 

Utah i 

Halt T^aku Oil yj 

Nevada 

Eooo.-.,. 


Washhtitem* 

Seattle 

OreKon 
^ l>orUrtiid« 
Oallforrtle 

This ArtReleft 
Sucranmnto 
Ban FiuncI'JtJo. 


0 m 

0 0 

0 6 


('ctebiosninJ Letliargtc PfiHaffia 
menluglfib encephalitis 


PohomyelitKS (iitfto* 
, tdo patwiysis) 


Division, Blutc, and city 


Cases, 

sStk* 

Cases Deaths Cases Deathb Cases Deaths mated Oasc^ Deaths 







September 10, 102G 1980 

Cilij repoHs tor week ended Avgust 21^ 



Ocrebiospmal 

meningitis 

Lellmrgit* 

onfophiilitis 

Pellagm 

Poliiiiiive’itis 
tlh p,U,tU 

Division, St.ito, and tity 


DtMillv 

(hisos 

!>mlhs 

Chs(>h 

Death. 

(■’n'tes, i 

h j 
lll.'lieil 1 
evpot ‘ 
uncv 

f hiM' 










EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohi«. 

ClpVfUind- - 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

n 

n 

Illinois 

Chicago- - ------ - 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

l 

Mlchiganr 

iPlint 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Missouri 

Kansas City- ------ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8t Louis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








Maryland' 

Baltimore — - 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Virginia 

Eoanoke 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

North Carolina. 

llaielgh 

0 

0 

'0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Winston-^alem f— . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina, 

Charleston. - — 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oeorgia* 

Brunswick - 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Borida’ 

Bt Petersburg— ------- ----- 

0 

1 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Kentucky; 

Louisville-------------- 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Arkansas' 

Little Bock— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Louisiana; 

New Orleans - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

a 

0 

Oklahoma, 

Oklahoma City. - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tetas; ' 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

2 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

iDenver— - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

2 

t^tah 

Salt Lake City-. i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

TA^^riO 

Wkshihgton* 

a-prfii&ifuj , , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

j 

1 

CeWrnia 

Los AnKeies---— - 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

¥ 

? 

t 

0 

towento — H— - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 

0 

0 

tiiffiiii ttfummm 




Th« foHowag tabk giv«ts tfee ra,t«a per 100,060 ppp^ktion ter J02 
bities ter tibe Ipfiod bBidsd Au^t 21, 1926, w&pmi 

ter i^ljke pe4od eaM Aiiftibt 22, 1926. Tbe populfctl&tt 
;J9, <!i^a)i 3 ^p|i>|jg t|)« ifiiitbS*i)ee ep^Ol^ojdimate esUm&tes an of July 1, 
PPImtl 1926, »4ftpei0!tiv«ly, authoritative figures for many of the 
atisiflaWb. The 102 cities roportiiig cases had an 



1981 


SeptemToier 10* 1020 


oatiniated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 m 1926 The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 oatiniatod population in 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group 
and the estiinalod aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table bel<)W. 


^iuttmnrii oj woehhj reportn from cUtes, July 18 to August Bl, 1928 — Annual rates 
00^000 popidahon — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 

DTPIfTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

25, 

1925 

July 

24, 

1920 

Aug 

1, 

1925 

July 

31, 

1920 

Aug 

8, 

1025 

Aug 

7, 

1920 

Aug 

15, 

1925 

Aug 

34, 

1926 

Aug 

22, 

1925 

Aug 

21, 

1926 

102 cities 

75 

«90 

8 75 

*80 

<83 

*78 

77 

*09 

68 

«08 

New KnglnTicl 

00 

33 

00 

40 

70 

40 

89 

31 

60 

47 

Middle Atlantic 

00 

109 

92 

303 

83 

88 

78 

02 

73 

59 

East Noilh (\nUrnl 

0,5 

09 

09 

83 

94 

no5 

08 

noi 

51 

’87 

west N 01 til (’eutruL-.,. 

103 

*05 

97 

*86 

8 105 

*62 

107 

*60 

69 

•85 

South Atlantic 

42 

34 

*48 

21 

62 

43 

09 

46 

60 

00 

mat South t 'ontrnl 

n 

10 

11 

21 

20 

10 

32 

57 

68 

21 

west South ContraL-.,-.... 

00 

80 

40 

39 

22 

86 

48 

26 

67 

W66 

•Mountain - 

111 

64 

148 

91 

n 06 

118 

157 

73 

74 1 

148 

Faciftc 

00 

176 

04 

116 

141 

102 

80 

105 

uo 

62 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


102 cities 

101 

*165 

*70 

*103 

<51 

*06 

46 

*67 

30 

«41 

New England.,—..* 

208 ; 

109 

180 

83 

127 

83 

125 

60 

93 

52 

Middle Atlantic. 

127 

108 

77 

63 

69 

42 

67 

33 

38 ! 

27 

Bast North Central-..,*-— 

111 

243 

68 

171 

44 

’96 

35 

’77 

21 1 

’60 

W ost Nw'th Centi al - - * 

18 

*183 

30 

*03 

*10 

*68 

24 

m 

6 

*29 

South Atlantic 

90 

128 

*08 

115 

42 

47 

40 

ai 

33 i 

30 

past Houth tientral-.,- 

58 

125 

20 

03 

11 

42 

10 

31 

5 1 

30 

West South Oeutml 

4 

13 

0 

9 

0 

9 

9 

4 

9 

}0Q 

Mountain - — 

37 

173 

302 

327 

U19 

137 

18 

64 

28 1 

IS 

X'ucUla — — — 

10 

213 

33 

121 

28 

121 

19 

94 

uj 

7$ 


SCURLET EBVBH CASE RATES 


103 cities 

55 

»H3 

*54 

*73 

<01 

*61 

57 

*51 

51 

*48 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

00 

85 

72 

US 

98 

104 

SI 

69 

89 

73 

42 

75 

37 

52 

83 

88 

36 

30 

2$ 

29 

Eost North Central 

03 

93 

00 

85 

48 

’79 

54 

’66 

54 

M7 

West North Central 

115 

*127 

121 

*143 

*117 

*101 

129 

*119 

143 

nn 

South Atlantic 

36 

SO 

*84 

31 

21 

S9 

38 

30 

40 

19 

East Botith (hmtml 

20 

93 

58 

62 

58 

81 

37 

47 

32 

U 

West Houth Central 

31 

82 

26 

80 

53 

17 

66 

22 

48 

^*13 

Monnt4dn--, -r. - 

167 

64 

83 

86 

ns8 

64 


30 

65 

36 

Pacific 

44 

92 

47 

86 

61 

84 

S3 

86 

il 

78 


i The figures given in thl<? table arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basis— and not number dt 
oases reported Populations naod are estnnatod as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, resi>actlvely 
» Sioux Pulls, S. l>ak , not included 
8 Tampa, Khi., not included. 

< Waterloo, Iowa, and Ilolonn, Mont., not included 

^Madison, Wls., and Sioux Fulls, S Dak , not inciuded ^ 

Madison, Wia , Sioux City, iowa, Sioux Fall»> », and Fort Smith, Ark», not mc^udad. 

» Madison* Wis., mot InoSnOod. , . 

8 Waterloo* Iowa, not included. , , ’ ^ 

8 Sioux City, Iowa, and Blou\ Falls, S, Dak,, not included, 

w Fort Bmltn, Ark , not included. ' 

u Helena, Mont , not included. 




Septemba 10, 102G 


Summary of weellu reports from nttes, July IS to AuguJ ^/, Annual ratOH 

per lOOfOon population — Vompmed with fairs for the amespondnig ptriod of 
102S — Contmued 

SMALLPOX CASK KATKH 


Woi'k enclt'il 


Julv Jnlv Xur July Auk 

25, 2U I, iil. 

11)25 1025 11)20 IU25 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

“West Noith Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Cent tal 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


\UK \U| 

7, 15, 

1920 192 


\UK Auk Aug, 

15, 14, , 22, 21, 

1925 IlL'O 1925 1920 



TYPHOU) FEVBIR CASE KATES 


Now England 22 9 

Middle Atlantic 21 9 

East North Central. 8 ft 

West North Central *88 M2 

South Atlantic ftO 47 

East South Oontral., IttS Iftti 

West South Central 168 30 

Mountain 46 4ft 

Pacific,.. 28 8 


4ft *22 
*64 64 


20 1 12 
*41 *18 

5ft 60 

262 182 


36 n 104 
11 17 


200 140 

m 47 


INFLUENZA DEATH KATES 


New England 

Middle Atlantic - 
East North Ccu tiaU. 
West North Cenlnl , 
South Atlantic . . 
East South CenltaL. 
W(‘st South (Central.. 

Mountam 

Pacific,.-.--.,-..,.-. 




pnkum:onia death katee 


^ew Englaml 

Middle AHstntlo.. 

®Mt North Central,.,,.,,, 
Wert North Central 

Wert South OeutraL,.,.., 


48 »84 «a» *4H usa «IH 


40 *40 

63 68 


68 *60 

m 68 


40 >67 
60 61 


47 m 

48 *25 


71 



1983 


Septemtier 10, 1026 


Ntmher of ctHes included in summary of weekly reportSy and aggregate population 
of exiles in each group j approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926 ^ respectively 


_ . u Aggregate population of Aggregate population of 

Nuniner Numner cities reporting cases cities lepoitmg deaths 
of cities of cities 

icportmg reportong i 

1925 192G 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


<’HOLEKA ON VESSEL 


SteawTiif “ Mneedonin"- Vokolxintaf Jiipmi - Amjuxl ■?, On 

Augu.st f), 1926, a <‘Uso of oholi-ni was hiinid on ttu' HtoaiiiHliii) Mrtre- 
donia at Yokohama, Jajnui. The Afamhiuu hnik'd from Kingnporo 
July 18, 1926. 

THE PAR EAST 


Report, for week ended Aiigmt 7, Tho following roiKjrt for tho 

week ended August 7, 1926, was transmitted by the far oastora 
bureau of the health section of the soeretariat of tho League of 
Nations to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Bliigim 

Obolwtt 

hnftll- 

1 

5 

a 

a 

1 

u 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bgypt—Aloxandna 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

British India 







BftTnhay 


0 


0 

1 

3 

Madras 


0 


1 

12 


Kanloon. 


b 


1 

0 

"0 

Kegapatain 


0 


3 

0 

0 

Karachi 


0 


(1 

I 

0 

Vizagapatam _ - _ 


0 


0 

2 

0 









Maritime towas 


fliani -Bangkok 

Dutch Bait turtles 
OtuHiboni 

Fron<h Imlo-C'hlnft' 
s 1 gon and Oholow. 

t lUJit 

Amoy.. , 
BhuiiKhal. 





i 

PlftRUO 

t’hulraa 

I 

1 

1 

1 

O 

A 

S 

a 

. 0 

0 

a 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. X 

0 

1 

0 

. 2 

... 

0 

0 






tmx 



4 

0 

d 


1 Ono lafc was found in tho prat during tho wide 


Telegraphic reports from tho following nuirilimo towns hulictitod 
that no case of plagu(>, choh'i'a, or HinuIIpox was reported during the 
week; 


ASIA. 

Iiaq. — Basra. 

liitlMh Int/w.— Chittafiong, Oooliln, Tutirorin, 

Vtylm. —Colombo 

Peirroied Malay Slates . — Port SwcttoulMWiou 
/8'^ratis Setdemiits. — Penaag, SSiagapor*. 

Dviok Pa#i jTnJMi*.'— Batavia,, Burabaya, fSamaraag, Balawan-Deli, Palombang, 
Sabang, Makassar, Htmado^ Batijfirmaalii, BMtk-Papan, Taiakan, Padaog, 
Bamasteda. 


-Kuabing. 

TSeiUsh Ni^rifi Bsmao.— Sandakan, Josselton, Kudat, Tawao. 
!PM»sr.-*3Da}y, 

, rslttiM*,«--Matiiila, IlollOf Jolo, Oobu, Zaml»anga. 

iteA •Turabe, Haiphong. 

P'<MTaA8ft,--K#9JuA|:i 


(1984) 



1985 


September 10, 1926 


Kwantung — Port Arthur, Dairen, 

J apart — Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hako- 
date, Simonoseki 
Korea. — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria. — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin. 

U S S. R —Vladivostok 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Austraha — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Dai win, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Guinea — Port Moresby 

New Zealand, — Auckland, Wellington, Cliristchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Cededoma —Noumea. 

Fiji — Suva 
Hawaii — Honolulu 

AFRICA 

Egypt — Port Said, Suez 

Anglo-Egypttan Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

Entrea — Massaiia 
French Somaliland — Jibuti 
British Somaliland — Berbcra 
Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya. — Mombasa 
Zanzibar — Zanzibar. 

Tanganyika — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles. — Victoria 
Mauritius — Port Louis 
Madagascar — Tamatave, Majunga. 

Portuguese East Africa — Mozambique, Bcira, Lourengo-Marques 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from — , , 

British Calcutta 

Dutch East Indies. — Pontianak. 

China . — Shanghai. 

ALGERIA 

Phgue — Bona — Avgust 14, 1926 . — case of plague was 'reported, 
AugURl 14, 1926, at Bona, Algeria. 

CANADA 


Commnnkdhk diseases — Week ended Augv.st 21, 1926 . — The Ca- 
nadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseascH in six Provinces of Canada for the week ended August 21, 
1926, as follows; 


Diboaso 


Nova 

Scotia 


New 

Bmns- 

wick 


Quebec 


Ofiircbwpinal fovor 

influenza 

Poliomyelitis 

Sniallpot 

Typhoid fever-.... 



Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

1 


1 

2 



7 

2 

1 

9 

6 



Total 


- 7287’— sot i 
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1986 


Vital statistics — Quebec — JunCf 1926. — ^Births and deaths in the 
Province of Quebec for the month of June, 1926, have been reported 
as follows: 


n<?tunateti popiihtion 2,570,000 

fi Tiiia 

Deaths from— Conilnu^d, 

Heart disonsos - 


Influenza 


Mefthlos - 30 

Boath lata por 1,000 population 13 46 

Dftflths tindfir 1 von.r 837 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralyslR) 1 

Scarlet fever — — H 

Infant: moilalitv i ata 12S 80 

Syphilis-.,----- IS 

Peaths fiom— i 

Ganm 123 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 10 

Diabetes 20 

Diphtheria 32 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) Q35 

Tul)orculosis (other forms) 

Typhoid fever - 22 

Whooping cough U 


CANAEY ISLANDS 


Plague — Teneriffe — August 2^ 1926, — Information received under 
date of August 5, 1926, shows two cases of plague reported present 
August 2, 1926, at Teneriffe, Canary Islands, occurring in the Gris- 
tianos district. 

CHINA 

Cholera — Swatow. — During the week ended July 31, 1926, 14 cases 
of cholera were reported at Swatow, China. It was stated that the 
mortality from the disease was low. 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — July 16-31 ^ 1926— 'During the period July 
16 to 31, 1926, five cases of plague with two deaths were reported at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

PlagueAnJected rats, — During the same period, of 10,148 rats taken 
14 were found plague infected. 

EGYPT 

Plague — July 23-29 ^ 1926 — Plague has been reported in Egypt as 
follows: In cities — ^Alexandria, July 27, two cases; July 29, two 

cases, bubonic; in Provinces — ^Behera, July 23-”20, two cases, 
bonic; Charkioh, July 27, one case fatal, septicemic; Minieh, July 24, 
one case;, fatal, bubonic. 

Pkgfue in Egypt — January 1-Juty eP, J026 " 






1987 September 10, 1926 

FINLAND 

Cornmnnicahle disea’^es — June, 1926 . — During the month of June, 
1926, communicabJo diseases were reported in the Kepublio of Fin- 
land as follows: 


Pibouse 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphthriia 

42 

Poliomvelilis __ ^ - 

3 

Djscntoiy 

6 

Scarlet fever _ 

90 

1 o(hai£?ir en^'cphalitiS) 

2 

Tvphoid fevGi 

40 

PaiatyphoKl fovei 

135 



FRANCE 

Plague— 8a', nt Ouen — Avgust 14, 1926 . — Two cases of plague were 
reported at St Ouen, a suburb of Paris, France, August 14, 1926. 

GERMANY 

Mortality — Karin/ ulte, Baden — Year 1925 (comparatwe) — Informa- 
tion roceivof] under date of July 30, 1926, relative to vital statistics 
of the city of Karlsrulic, Baden, shows for the year 1925 the occur- 
rence of 1,748 deaths from all causes in a population of 144,700; pre- 
vious year, 1,7C<S. For the years 1918, 1921, and 1923 the number 
of deaths wore 2,320, 1,907, and 1,962, respectively. The decrease 
for the ycais 1924 and 1925 was stated to have been mamly due to 
(h'creased infant moi tality, and this improvement was attributed to 
improved living conditions and better education m the care and treat- 
ment of infants 

Causes of death — During the year 1925 tuberculosis caused 206 
deaths, of which 167 were of tuberculosis of the lungs and larynx, 

Oance.r . — Increased mortality from cancer has been noted. In 
1924 there were reported 206 deaths from cancer; in 1925 the number 
fell to 199; from 1920 to 1923 the number varied from 154 to 146, 

GUATEMALA 

CaNtrnenf‘’riliH-~Ou((te/naIa — July, 1926 . — During the month of 
July, 27 deaths from gastroenteritis were reported at Guatemala. 
Population, 220,000. 

JAPAN 

Further relatm to plague at Yokohama . — ^Under date of August 7, 
1926, two additional cases of plague ‘ were reported at Yokohama, 
Japan, occurring within the city limits but not at the same distance 
from the original focus. One case occurred in a coolie employed in 
the canal section a&d one in an employee of a silk warehouse, a lafge 
reinforefed building outside the customs compound. 


I'ubiie Hctiltii Xteports, Aug, 27^ 19^6, p, 1867. 
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MEXICO 


GastroentenHii— (Mhmlm— Maznlhii — Aupfut 102(1 — 

During tlio wpok endod August 22, 7 dosllw from gnslroea- 

twiiia wore ropnrlod at Ohihualuia and 7 at Mar.atltiti, Moxioo. 
Population, 4H,0()0 and 25, 000, roapootivi'ly. 

VENEZUELA 

(hntroenterHif>—(hr<i('(tx- Jvhj, -During (ho nionlh of duly, 

192(5, 58 doalhs from gaslroonti'rilis wore ri'portod at (’arnojiH, 
Vonozuola. Of thos(', 42 deaths wore in childw'ii undor two years of 
ago; 1(5 were in persons over two yeara. 

VIBGIN ISLANDS 


Commvnimble di^eaxf'i- July, 102(1. -ronunuuieable diseases wiu'o 
reported in the Virgin iBlands of the United States during tlio month 
of July, 1926, as follows: 


Island and disease 

(hises 

Kciimrks 

St Thome® and fit John 

Ohancroid — — ................ 

1 

St. flroix. 

Oon^hca,.-.--- 

4 

HI John, 1. 

Secondary, 
i'hronle pulmonary 

Syp-hJiUSi.. 

3' 

TttDfiretilosiS 

2 

St Oroit" 

Chfineroid..--— 

6 

Oftnorrhoft ^ 

Z 


leprosy-...,.--—-... 

t 


"JVfr^im.pSfT, 1 - .... .... 

2 


i 




' YUGOSLAVIA 

Commumcabh diseases — Juty," 1926 . — During the month of July, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as follows: 


Blsonso 


Anthrax 

Oorehrostpinal meningitis. 

JXphtlrtA 

Pysentory — 

Gluad^rs 

HSftsles 


Cftfiios 


31 

3 

97 

166 

1 

277 


Deaths 


Disease 


Babies 

Hcarlet fever 

Tetanufi 

Typhoid fovor«... 
Typhus ferer-...^ 
Whooping cough.. 


C'ttHW 


4 

2H5 


11 

m 


fJentha 


4 

011 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tho ri'ports contained m the following tablcb must not be considered as complete or fitnai as regards 
eithei the list s of countries mdudi'd or the figuies foi tlio paititulai countiies foi wh m reports are given. 

HepoHs Received During Week Ended September 10, 1920 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Kora arks 

Chhia. 

Shanghai 

July 25-Aug 1 

Jul> 18-24 - 

S 

189 

48 

Cases, foreign, deaths, native 
and foreign 

Reported by police Possibly 
not all actually cholera cases 
I.ioi UUI y slated lo be low 

Hwatow 

Do 

Tnl^ 

14 

Tsinglao 

do 

1 

India 

Bonjbay 

July 18-24 _ 

1 

1 


liuiod 'lunu 

Haigon 

July 4-17 

8 

2 


On v<‘8S(‘l 

Bleamshij) Macedonia 

Aug 5 

1 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
sailea from Suigapoie July 18, 
1026 






PLAGUE 



1 

Algeria: 

Ilona 

Vug J4 

1 



BiltlsU In si Afnea 

Uganda 




Apr 1-30, 1926 Coses, 100, 
dedhs, 88 M IV, 1920 Coses, 
314, deaths, 234 

CtumiY Islands, 

TiaieiilU* 

Aug 2 

2 


rUiua. 

Foochow 

July 11-24 



Present, not epidemic. 

Swalow 

July 25-31 

14 


Ecuador 

tiuayiuiuiL.— . . 

July 16-31 

6 

1 

2 

Rats laKen, 10,140, found in- 
fected, 14 

Jan l~July 23, 1926 Cases, 104; 
for copcsponding peuod, 1925- 
Cascs, 88 

Bubonic 

EkviiI — 



^*rUy~ 

Alexandrlti 

July 27 

2 ' 


Sue?! » 

July 29 

2 


Provuae 

Biham 

Juh 2V20 

2 


Do 

rharkleh i 

Juh 27 

1 i 

1 

Bepticoinic 

Bubonic* 

Mlnloli 

Juli 24 - 

1 

1 

Eranooi 

Walnt Ouen. . 

AUR 14 

2 


Suburb of Paris. 

FatrAS 

India 

lUinibny . 

MadiTitt Ta*eaidan(iY 

July25-Aug 7 

July 18-21 

6 

1 

2 

1 

July 4-10 ..... , 1 

28 

15 ! 


Ima: 

Baghdad^ 

July 18 24 ^ 

1 

1 


Jainn 

Yokohama - 

Aug 7 

2 



tlaLavin 

July 10-16 

7 

7 

Pi ovince 






SMAI 

:,LPox 




Bch'inro* 

Antwerp 

V nl 

Utthin 

Ponvimbuoo--. 
Xilo do Janeiro-, 

1)0 - 

!>(? 

Do 


Aug 1-7- 


July 11-17— 

July U-17 ^ 

July 4-10-..— 

July U-17— 

July 18-24 

July 2&-S1 


1 

1 

, 

1 



1 



54 

22 

Jan l-JulY 31, 1926 

126 

48 

deatlis, 089 

142 

80 


186 

85 



1 from modioal o^Qcere of tho Public Health Service, American consuls, and other somcos 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 10, 1926~-Oontinuc(l 

SMALLPOX— Oojitinucd 


riaco 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

British East Africa 

Mombasa 

July 5-11 

5 

4 

Tanganyika 


Uganda 




Canaria 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Aug lG-22 - 

2 


Manitoba 



Winnipeg 

Aug 15-28 

5 


Ontario 



Saskatchewan 




China 

Chungking 

Inly 1R-ai 



Fooelibw 

July ii-24 



Hamhuria— ' 

Harbin 

Jiltv 22-2R 

6 

5 


South Manchurian Ry_ 
Swalow 

Jiilv 25-.81._ 


Julv 18-31 - 


Groat Britain 

England and Wales 




Shclfleld 

Aug. 1-7 

i i 

1C ! 
4 

22 

1 

0 


India 

Bombay 

3uly 18-2 i_ 

• 4 

1 

1 

Madras 

July 2.5-31 

lava 

East Java and Madoera 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Juno 19-July 3 

Julv 25-31 

Siam 

Bangkok 

July 11-17 

7 




llmuilvs 


M.iy, t92f5 f 2ri2; dftath«, 4{J. 
Apiil, Ono mtv. Muy, 
192u Onot'iiso. 


Aug 15 21 , I 02 f> C^lhCJ, 2 . 

Aug 15 - 21 ' 1025 * CilSOH, 7 , 
Aug 15 - 21 , 1926 . OftbU, 1 . 

Present 

1)0 


At htallons. 

Bporsidio 

Aug 1 - 14 , 1220 ’ Oases, 134 . 


Ineluding mumolpalitics In Pod* 
oral Uis^nct 


TYPHUS RBVEE 


Chile 

Concepcion, - 
Clupa. 

Antung 

floxandrm — 

Cairo 

Mexico 

Mexico Oity, 


Palealine* 

M.i}rlal District. 
Yugoslavia 


Juno 1“7 


1 

July 26 -Aiig 1 

3 


July 16 - 22 ., 

1 


Fob. 18-25 

47 

7 

July 25 31 

3 


July 27 “Aug 2 

1 


July l ‘-31 

a 

' i 


Including xnuiiicIpHUtlci* In Fed- 
eral district 


YELLOW f EVER 


BmU. 

Bahia,,., 

Julv 4-10 

1 1 









Reports Received from June 26 to September 3, I92G ^ 


CHOLERA 




Place 

\ ... n , III 1 

Date 

Oases 

* \ 

Deaths 

Remarks 










't 

* 

IteiMSurtiui Jniv^ 

35> 

fl 

jev-ivtay «v, v/BSes, 9 *, 

deaths, 29. 

Bm it? Kilt 



Qr 

15 



* ^oer$ of the Puhlle Health Service, American consuls, and other sourm 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 3, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 


Pluco 

Dale 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

French >Scttlcmonts m India 




Mar 7-May 15, 1026 Cases, 19; 
deaths, 18 

Apr 25-Juno 26, 1926 Cases, 
18,526, deaths, 11,S4>^ 

India 




Bomli.xy 

May 30-1 une 6 

Apr 4-May 29 

Juno 13-20 

1 

1 

CaU utt i 

478 

418 

Do 

73 

69 


Do 

June *27“July 10--- 

May 16-June 5 

May 9-June 26 

Jane27-July 10, — 

May 2-1 

87 

82 


Madias 

2 

1 


IlanRoon 

67 

44 


Do 

16 

17 


Indo-Chma 

Suigon.., 

52 

48 


Do 

May 22-June 20— 
Juao27-July3 

Aug 25,, 

42 

32 


Do 

19 

14 


Japan 

Yokohama 

! 1 


Philijipinc Islands 

■Manila,.,,, 

Ma> 18-24 

2 

1 

2 


Do 

June 27-July 17.— 

Apr 18-21 

4 

1 


Provinces— 

Albiiv 

1 

1 


MumIoio ..I 

Fob 21 Mar, 6 

3 

3 


Jtoinhlon 

l)i»e 14 .U 

42 

43 


Do 

Jan 2-2H 

16 

12 


Siam 

IJangkok- 

May 2-hmo 12 

J line 20-20 

1,325 

56 

736 


Do 

26 


Do 

Juno 27-July 10... 

54 

22 





FLAGUE 


Algeria* 

Algiers., 


Asoros: 

Eayallsland- 

ilorta..*.. 

St Michaels Island. 
British Ean Africa. 

Kisumu 

Uganda 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Ohllo. 

Iqulquc 

China* 

Amoy^ 

FoodioWmilimil 

Nanking 

Ecuador* 

(imiyatiull 


Do.. 


mt 

City - 

Suez 

FrovInc(*s - 
Boui-Hucf . 
Ohttfhioh.. 

France: 

Maraoillo 

St. Denis 

OriMw: 

Athens 

Patras... .... 

zanto 

Hawaii: ^ 

PamJdiaiu 


June 21-30. 


Aug. 

May 9-dutie 20-, 


May te-22. 
Mar. X-81.. 


May 29-June 5- 
June 20-26 


Apr. 18-June26., 
June 27 -July 2t-. 

June 6-13 

MayO-duly 24... 

May le-June 30. 

July 1-15 


May 21-July 1... 

May 28-Jun6 8— 
Juno 2 


JulyS— 

Reported Aug 2- 

Anr. 1-May 31... 
May 27-June 12., 


Jttly 18-24.., 


Under date of July 16, 2 cases 
reported, 


Sovoral oases Not epidemto. 
Prevalent 

Eats taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Eats taken, 10,020; found in^ 
footed S 

Jan l-/uly 8, 1926* Cases, 100 


Reported July 24 
Vicinity of Paris. 

Including PIrseus. 
Pl^e-inXected rat t][^ppe4 






Soptemte 10, 1926 


1992 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contiiiuod 

Reports Received from June 26 to September S, 1026-- Continticd 
PLAGUE— Oo-nl mued 


Djite Casps Deaths 


llpuifirks 


Bombay May 2-Junc 26—. 

Karachi May 23-JuEe26.. 

Do July 11-17 

Madias Prosidcney Apr 25-Juiie 26, . 

Do July 18-24 

Rangoon May 9-jruno 26. . . 

Do June27-July 10.. 

Indo-Chma 

Saigon May 23-Juno26.. 

Iraa 

Baghdad Apr l8-Junol2-. 

Japan 

Yokohama J'uly2-30 


Apr 25-111110 26, 1626 Cm% 
63,001, deaths, 41,576, 


Batavia Apr 24- Juno 19, 

Do June 26-July 9-- 

Chenbon Apr 11-24 

East Java and Madoera June 13-19 

Madagascar 

Am bnsitra Province May 1-16- - 

Moramanga Province Apr 1-16 

Tananaiive Province 

Tamatavo (Port) May 16-31 

Tanananve Town Apr, 1-May 15— 

Other localities do 

Nigena j 


6 Total July 2- Aug, 2, 1926: 
Oases, 9, deaths, 7, 


Septicemic. 

Do 

Apr 1-Tnno 16, 1920 Cases, 120, 
deaths, ill 


l^eru 

Departments— 

Ancash Mayl-^1 

Oajamarca Mayl-June30- 

Ica May 1-31 

Libertad ,-,.do..- 

Lima May 1- June 30- 

Piura June 1-30 

Russia 


Bangkok, May 23* Juno 20— 

Straits Settlements 

HIngapore May 2-8 

Syria 

Beirut July 1- 10 

Tlunisla - May J I- Juno 20- 

Kairouan June 9 

Union of Houth Afdca 

(Jape Province May 16-22 — 

Oalvinia District Juno 13-26 

Do Juno27-July 3- — 

Williston District June 13-26 

Do June27-July 3.— 


Orange Preo State— 
Hoopstad District- 


Bubonic, pneumonic, sopth cmie, 
Feb l~Apr 30, 1920. (must's, 116, 
deaths, 92 

May-Junc, 1920* (.-uses, 57, 
deaths, 16. 

Piesent. 


Paeasmayo, cases, 2? Trujillo 
(li&tnet, cases. 2 
In Iluaneabamba distrust. 

Jan, l-Mai 31, 1026 CuHiiSi 37* 
Nov, 1 30, 1926. Cases, 3, deaths, 
2. Mar l-Apr, 30, 1026, CttMa, 
16; deaths, 4. 


9 oases 30 m lies south of KhU ouan, 


I May 9-22, 


SMALLPOX 



1993 


S<*ptember 10, 1920 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Coatiiiuotl 

Reports Received from Jime 26 to September 3, 1026— Conttnued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Vhm 


British Knst VfritM 

'Tangimyikn 

Ugundn 

Jtrltisii Houth Afiie'i 
Nih thei n li ho' lea i a. . 

Do 

CunaiLi » 

Albeit a 

Do 

Alamtoba 

Do 

Winuipeg 

Do 

Onliiiio 

Fort William-.. 

Jvinrston 

Do 

Kitchener. 
Nmlh lUv. . 

Do . 

Oiilliu 

Ottawa 

Ibu'konhum 

Toronto 

Waterloo 

HuMhitcliowan. 

Jteglutt. 

Coylon 


Child. 

Antofagasta., 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Antung...... 

Do 

Canton 

tthungklug.. 
?how-.. 


Food 

Hooi 


Manchuria 

* An*shan 

Antung .... 
(Diaugchun... 

Do 

Dairen 

Do. . 

Fusliun 

Harbin 

Do 

Kal-yuan 

Kungohuling.. 

Liao-yang 

Mukden 

rcmhslhu 

Ksupingkai- 

'i'esnUMjhifto.. 

Wa^feng-tlon.. 

Nanking 

Bhau|hul 


Swatow.. 

Tientsin. 


Wanshion—. 

Chosen — 

Fuw 

Beishun 


Date 


May 2-22.- 
Miu 

May lH-24- 
luno8~U.-, 


Cases 


May 30 June 12.. 
Juno 27-July 1... 
May30 Juno 26.. 
Junc 27 -July 24_- 

Juno 0-12 

July i-17 


July 25- Aug 7-- 
May 2Wunc 28. 

July 11-17 

.Apr 26- May 29. 
May 2-22 .. .. 

July 25-81 

Apr 2r)-M‘iy29. 

July lH-21 

.....do... 

do 

.....do 


July 4-10.. 


at Etienne i 

I*rcnon ijiettlenients In India.. ..I 


June 0-12 

May l-June 28... 

July 4-10 

May 17-June 19- . 

July 4-18 

May 1-31 

May 2-Jiiiy 17... 
May 2-July 10. . . 
May 2-June 26—. 
Juiie27-July3.-. 

July 6-24 

May 16-June 12.. 
May l^-June 19.. 
May 1 j-June 26.. 
June27-July 3... 
Apr 26-June20-. 
Juno28-JuIyl8.. 
May IftJuneS... 
May 14-June30 . 

July D21 

May I0-Jimo30- 

Juno 13-19 

May KHTune 30-. 

... .do... 

May Itf-June 19- 
May 16 -June 30., 

.1, 

May»-July24.. 
May2"June20 . 
June 27-July 24- 

Hay 9-July 10. . 
June 2-26 


May 1- 


May 1-31. 
do 


May 15-July 1. 
Jan 29-Peb, 4.. 


Apr. 18-Junc 16. 
Ite 7-May 16*. 


Deaths 


10 


7 

205 


12 


Remarks 


Natives 

May 30-Juiio 12, 1923 Cases, 40 


May 30-Jiine 23, 1926 Cases, 36 
June 27-Aug 14 Coses, 49 


May 30-June 19, 1926 Cases, 16 
June 27-Aug 14 Cases, 37 
Mar 14-Miiy 29, 1926 Oases, 44, 
deaths, 3 


Present 

Do 


Railway stations. 

South Manchurian Railway# 


2ol 


Do 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Present 

Oases Foreign Deaths, popu- 
lation of international conces- 
sion, foreign and native. 
Sporadic 

Reported by British municK 
polity 
Prevalent 

Mar. l-Apr 30, 1926. Cases, SeSj 
deaths, Sd 


May 1-June 30, 1928* Oases» 8* 
Mar 1-Apr. 30, 1926’ Osget 98. 



September 10, 1026 


1994 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Cent ii i nod 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 3, 1926- -‘Coni imu^d 

SMALLPOX--<\)iiUiuu'd 


Place 

Date 

<\isrs 

Dcallis 

Gold ('OHNt 

Mar l-Apr JO.... 

62b 

13 

Groat lint am 

England and Wales 


Bradfoul 

ACay 2,V20 

1 


Nowcast lO'On I'j no 

Do 

.lnniU>-19 _ 

1 


July 11-17 

1 


Nciltingham 

Alay 2-June 5... , 

7 


SlielTieid 

June 23-19 

1 


Do 

July 4-1 fl 

1 


Greece 

Sviloniki 

June 1-14 


3 

QuxtcinfU.i 

Guitemala Oily 

June 1-30 


2 

India 




Bombay 

May 2- June 2U 

Juno27-Julv 17-.. 

\pi 4- May 29 

June 13-20 

2LO 

hit 

Do 

r)4 

30 

Calcutta 

171 

l'j2 

Do 

24 

13 

IS 

Do 

June 27-July 10 .. 
Mav 19~Junt, 2b 

J2 

Kariiclii 

44 

18 

Do 

June 27 July 24.. . 
May P)-Junc 2b .. 
June 27-Juiy 24... 
Afav ^(-Inrio 26 . 

H 

4 

Madras 

7 

4 

Do 

r> 

3 

Kangoon 

10 

5 

Do 

J uly 4-10 

1 


Indo-Ohma 

Satgon 

do 

2 


Irati 

Bachdad 

A4ay 9- June 26 

Julv 4- to 

8 

3 

Do 

1 

J 

Basra--, 

Api 18-Jauo22... 

34 

Italy 


Romo 

June 14-20 

4 



Jamaica 




Do 




Japan 




Kobe 

AIuv 30 -June 6 

r 


Nagoya 

At ay lb 22 1 

i 

Do 

Julv 4-10 

. 


Taiwan Island 

Do 

Mai D‘2{) ...I 

Juno 1 20 

24 

23 

2 
2 i 

-- 

Tokyo 

A^okohama 

Juno2(Uuli3 I 
Aluy 2 S 

Mnv ITf Jam S/i . 
i A pj 11 June 19 

Afu 4 10 . 

Mnv lb 22 . 


Java 

Batavia 

East J ava iiiid Al adooi a . - 
Malang 

2 

7a 

b 

f) 

i 

1 

Hurahuya . 

14 

Latvia. «... : 


Mexico 

_ 1" 

» 

AgUHScahfintes-- - 

June i:{'2b - 


f, 

Guadalajara 

June H 1 1 


2 

Do 

June 29 Aug 18. . 
M,iy to Juncr) ... 
July 18-21 


A 

Mexico Oil y 

" 3 

Saltillo 


i' 

San Aulonio do Arennles,-. 
Sun Lias Poto,si 

Jan. 1 June 30 .. . 
June 13-20 


7 

Do 

July i-Aug 14 

June 1-10 


9 

Tampico 


2 

17 

r, 

Torreon 

Miiv 1-June30 


Do 

Julv 1-31 


Nctherlamls 

Amsterdam — — . 

July 18-24 


9 

Nigeria 




Persia 

Teherort r. , 

Apr. 2l~May 2J 


7 

Peru 

^ Arequbia 

June 1-30 . . 



Poland 





Apr. 2f)“June 19... 

May 23-Juuo 5 

July 11-24 


3 

. 

4 



Do...* 

21 



Itoni'ii K' 


M<iv iM Jiilv Ii, !‘W) c'juM* , 
J.O.S Julv 1 lib 19 ’f. {\lscs 


Aim ,nmo H)U<> (^is<vs 
51,S.M, tlo.alo, J 1,7/1 


Mar 28-fnni' ' 192(1 20, 

lOntire lonsulur rtiMncI, luHml* 
JHK IsliuKi ol !r^ i") 

Apr, 2" Juu(‘2(», UI2(i 2»M. 

(Kft]«n1od ‘js ubstnip i 
Juno 27 lulv HI, 1920 HO. 

(Kopoi le<t jp ul'istnin i 
Apr 11-May 29, lu2o t'asO'., .%*• 


Province 

Ifilonoi 

\pt 1-00, 1921., (\isfts. It 
Kol) I Mui 111, 192(0 l»o,>l,hs002 


Incliulini.^ nuinii'lpalitloM in 9VP 
tHUl Dlhtllvl. 

Pip. (G it' 100 milr., hoia <Mu!p{.i- 
liua 


m> t-Apr, OO, 1920, 
dooths, iiii 


Mar 2K May 1, 1920; Vmn, I2j 
dmthh, L 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from Jane 28 to September 3, 1928 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Oonti lined 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Rcmaiks 

Russia, -- 




Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 2,103 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 17 

Outbreaks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June C-12, 1926 Outbreaks in 
Pioteisbuig and KusLenburg 
districts 

Apr 15-30, 1926 Cases, 2, deaths, 
i 

Three cases, i death, at Aden, 
Arabia, stated to ha\m been 
imported by sea 

At Zanzibai, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpo'^ landed At 
Durban, Union of South Afiica, 
June 18, 192b One suspect case 
landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient fiom 
Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward voyage 

Siam 

Bangkok - 

Do 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

Switzeiland 

Luceine Canton 

Tunisia 

May 2-Tune 12 

July 4-10 

Api 25-May 1 

June 1-30 

23 

15 

1 ! 

1 

20 

10 

\ Union of South Afnca 

1 Cafie Piovincc 

Juno 20-28 



j ‘Idiitya district 

/ Orange Free State 

] Natal 

Hay 23-29 

Juno20-July3 

May 30-June 5 



i Ti anbv a^il * 


r 


Johannesbuig 

Do 

May9-3uuel2 

July 11-17 

6 

1 


Yugoslavia 


i 

On vessel,, - 




S S Karapaia 




Steamship.., 

July 2 

1 






TYPHUS FEVEH 


Algeria 
Algiers-, 
Argentina 
Rosario, 
Bolivia 
La Paa- 
Bulgarm 


May 21-nme30-.. 7 1 

Feb X-28 2 

June 1-30. 1 


Clnle. 

Antofagasta. 

Do-- 

Valpin am . , 
China 

Antung,,,,. 

Do 

Canton 

Ichawg 


May 23-Juno28.,- 4 

Jime27-July3 X 

Api . 2‘>May 5 


Juno 14-27 

Juno 28 duly IS--- 
M.iy 1-31 


7 

14 

1 


1 

1 

1 

'i 


Wunsluen. 


Oho’^oTi 

CUioniulpo, 

QeiU'-an-,,- 

Seoul 

Czechoslovakia 


May 1-Juno 30. 
June 1-30 
do- 


38 2 

1 

8 3 


Mar 1-Apr 30, 1920 Oases, 04, 
deaths, 12 


Reported May 1, 1920 Occur- 
ilng pmong troop’! 

Present among t loops, May 1, 
1920 Locality m Clmngkuig 
consiihit distuet 

Feb i-Apr 30, 1920 Ca&os, C40, 
deatlis, GO* 


Jan 1-May 31, 1928: Cases, 154; 
deaths, 4 


Egypt 

Port Said 

Do 

Cairo,, 

Great Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 

Ireland (Irish Free State) 
Cobh (Queenstown)-, 

Do 

Cork 


Juno 4- 24 

July 9-15 

Jan 29-Feb 18 


July30-Aug 7 — 

May 30-Juno 5 

Juno 27-July 3 

Juno 6 


4 

3 

8 


1 

1 

4 


9 In same family. 



Kerry County— 
Dingle 


June 27“July 3. 




Scptembei 10, 1920 


1996 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received fiom June 26 to September 3, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


riaec 

Date 

Cases 

D,.-aths 

lUy 




Japan 




Latvia 




Lithuania 




Me 'ICO 




Diuaniio 

Tulv 1-31 


1 

Mexico Cit\- 

Maj 16-Junc6 

June 13-10 

20 


Do 

9 

• 

r I'l ^ ’US Poto.-i 

Juno 13-26 



Morocco 




Paltstinc 




Ga/a 

Julv 6-12 _ _ 

i 


Haifa 

TuG 13-19 

1 


.Tafia District 

Time 35-2.S 

5 


Majdnl Distiift 

July 13-19 

1 


Na/areth Distiict 

_ ---do., 

3 


Peiu 

Aioquipa 

Jan 1-31 


2 

Poland 




Rumania 




Russia 




Tunisia - 




Turns * 

June 11-30... 

3 


Turkey 

Constantinople.— 

Union of South Afiica 

Jiine lfr-92 _ . 

1 





Cape Pi ovince. 




Do 

May 31- fuly 3_ . .. 



GlengraV Disti id 

.func 27-Jiily 3-..- 



Giohamstnwn 

do 

1 


Natal 




Oiango Fioo St ito 

' 



Do 

June 6 12 



Tnmsvaal.. 




WfiUikc! I oom di&ti ict 

.Tunc 20-26 



Wolmai.iUsst id di&ti ici 

-..do..—. 



Yugnsl ivu., 




Zagreb 

Mas 15-21--.. 

1 







Ketuiuks 


M.ir 2S-1NLU K ( .'f’S .1 ^ 
Mil 2«^“MaV 2% t'Cu (\n‘s :\7, 
M.iy l-lune ol), ’92b CbseS, 10 
Mai 1-Mav 31, "in ('ase% 172, 
doatlis. 2! 

Fob 1-Mar 31, lliin l)(\ tbs bi 

Irelucliiig inuineip jlities in Fed- 
eriil Disti lot 
1)0 

Pie‘'pn< , t itv and ooini<a‘v 
Mai 1-Mav31, W2n 
Maich, 1926 ('a^es, 6 Km'Iii- 
si\e of Bedouin tnbos and th« 
Biilish iniUtury fureos 


Mai 28-JunG 26, 1920' 

1,272, doatlis, f;f) 

Mai 1-Api 30, im 
doatbi, 10 

.Tan 1-M'U 31, 1920 (’a«(S 

14,814 

Api Iduno 30, 1920 C .uses, 110. 


Apr 1-M'iy 31, W- Cases 1^3; 
deaths, 19. 

Apr. 1-May 31, 1020* Cubom, ItOj 
deaths, 15. Nutivo, 

Out hi calcs 
1)0 

vSporadie 

Api t-May 31, 1920 Cases, 17. 
Native 

Api 1-May 31, 1920. CnsesS, 15; 
dcatlis, 3 

Outbi oaks 

Api 1* '10, 1920’ Cases 3, dt^tAa#, 
3 Native. 

Outhiouks 

Do 

Apr l.’rTuno 30, 1920. 4H; 

deaths, 7 


YELLOW FEVER 


Jinml 

0«ld OoasC. 


Repotted Juno 20. 

Ma\ 9-29 

.Tunc 0-2n 

Api 1-10 


Present in ml 01 ioritf Bidila, Plri^ 
poro, and Miniw. 


X 
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THE NOTIFIABLE DISEASES 


PREVALENCE DURING 1925 IN CITIES OF OVER 100,000 


The following tables weie compiled from data iurnisbed by the 
health officers of the cities They include all cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over m tlic United States 

The following is a list of the diseases included- 


Anthrax. 

Cerebio«pinal fever 
Chicken pox 
Dengue 
Diphthei in. 

Iiiliuenza. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra. 


Pneumonia (all foiins) 

Poliomyelitis 
Rabies in animals. 

Rabies in man 
Scarlet fever 
Septic soie throat. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis (all foims and pulmonary) . 
Typhoid fevei 
Typhus fever 
Whooping cough. 


The populfttions given, and which were used m computing the rates, 
wore estimai.ed as of July 1, 1925 Estimates of population by the 
Bureau of the Clcnsus are based upon the assumption that the annual 
inrroa'e m the population of any city since 1920 is equal to the 
annual increase between 1910 and 1920 as shown by the returns of 
the two Federal censuses. This method gives an estimate which is 
appro.’ciinatc'ly correct for most of the cities. In a few cases, how- 
ever, where there is j-eason to believe that the results thus obtained are 
far from correct, no estimate is made. The number of cases and deaths 
occur! ing from each disease in these cities is given but no rates are 
computed. 

The estimated expectancy given in the tables for some of the 
diseases is the result of an attempt to ascertain from the experience 
of recent years how many cases of the disease under consideration 
might be expected in 1925 In most instances the estimated expect- 
ancy IS the median number of cases reported by the city for the 
years 1 91 8 to 1924, inclusive. When several epidemics have occm’i'ed 

(1997) 




Soplemtei- 17, 1026 


1998 


(luring those years, or when for other reasons the raeclian is not sat- 
isfactory, epidenno years are excluded, and the estimated expectancy 
• is the mean of the number of oases reported for the nonc|ndemio 
years The aim has boon to ascoitain how many cases of each dis- 
ease may reasonably be expected m the absence of e])idemios. 

The column headed “Number of years" shows tlie number of years 
for which data wore available for each city. 

In comparing the figures for 192.5 with the estimated expectancy, 
averages, or with reports for preceding years, it sliould be borne in 
mind that for several years there has boon a gradual improvement in 
the reporting of communicable diseases An increase in the niinibor 
of cases reported may be duo to better reporting rather than to an 
increase m the number of cases occurring 

In studying these tables it should bo kept in mind that a relatively 
large number of reported cases of a communicable disease as indi- 
cated by a high case rate (and more cspoc.ially when accompanied iiy 
a relatively small number of deaths, as indicated by a low fatality 
rate) usually means that the health department of that city is active 
and that the cases of the disease are being well reported by the prac- 
ticing physicians. It does not usually moan that the disease is more 
prevalent m that city than m other cities A high fatality rate may 
mean that the disease was unusually virulent in a city; that the 
physicians did not treat the disease in that city with the success usual 
elsewhere; or that the practicing physicians did not report all of their 
cases to the health department. On the other hand, an unusually 
low fatality rate may be due to the fact that the disease in the city 
was unusually mild; that the physicians treated it with unusual 
success; that the practicing physicians reported their cases satis- 
factorily; or that the registration of deaths was incomplete or the 
assignment of the causes of death inaccurate. 

Cities which did not report either cases or deaths of a cortnin 
disease in 1925 (except smallpox) arc not included in the table for 
that disease 

The following table gives a comparison of the ratc,s for .some of the 
principal communicable diseases in the largo cities of the United 
States for the years 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1926: 


Cases 


Deaths 


Number 
of cities 


Case^ per 
l^OOO pop- 
ulation 


Number 
of cities 


Chicken pox* 

1922 

192li 

192t 

1925 

Diphtheria 

m 

1923 

1934 

192.5 


f!l3 

77 

82 


l,fiO 
2 02 
2.45 


82 

01) 


82 

09 


2 25 
1.97 
1 67 
1,39 


73 

77 

m 

m 


Deatlis per 
1,000 pup- 
Hint ion 


0.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.10 

.13 

.tl 

JO 



1999 


September 17, 1926 



Cases 

Deaths 

Number 
of cities 

Cases per 

1 000 pop- 
ulation 

Number 
of c'ties 

Deaths per 
1,000 pop- 
ulation 

Influenza 





1922 



70 

0 16 

1923 



77 

21 

1921 



80 

10 

192/) 



06 

15 

Lethal p-if entcpnalitis 





1924 



C8 

02 

1925 



58 

02 

Measles 





1922 

72 

5 26 

72 

08 

1923 

77 

7 11 

77 

08 

1924_ 

80 

^ o6 

S3 

05 

1925 

09 

.1 32 

69 

.03 

Mumps 





1922 

66 

72 

66 

. 0005 

1921 

69 

75 

69 

0005 

1924-._. 

55 

I 00 

76 

0006 

1925 

66 

67 

66 

0006 

Pneumonia (.ill foims) 





1922 



74 

1 36 

1923 



75 

1 51 

1924. 



83 

1 35 

1926 



08 

1 33 

PolioTTiyehtw 





1924 

66 

07 

72 

01 

1925 

6.3 

0.5 

63 

01 

Scarlet i(‘vcr 





1922 

73 

1 80 

7,3 

03 

1923 

77 

2 07 

77 

04 

1924 

82 

2 1.5 

82 

03 

1925 

68 

• 2 26 

€8 

03 

Smallpox 





1922 

75 

i7 

75 

0119 

1923 

78 

IS 

7h 

0014 

1921 

83 

ro 

83 

0165 

1925 

09 

25 

09 

0139 

Tuborenlosjfa fall fo’ins; 





1922- . . 



72 

1 01 

1923 



77 

98 

1921 



82 

96 

1925 

i ■■ 


69 

93 

Tuberculosis (pulmoUfY sO 





1922 



6-4 

87 

1923 



67 

S5 

1924 



70 

82 

1925.. 



1 00 

79 

Typhoid fevei 



I 


1922 


19 

1 73 

0329 

1923 

77 

19 

77 

0327 

1924 

>81 

i2 

S3 

0341 

1925 - 

TH 

21 

69 

034S 

WJioopint’ lOUKli 





1<)2{ ^ 

76 

1 07 

76 

06 

1921 L.M 

77 

1 56 

81 

.05 

1925 

05 

1 (.8 

i 08 

1 06 


Reported Prevalence for the Yeai 1025 

ANTURiX 


City j 

Ca-es 
repoi tod, 
1925 

Deaths 

repis- 

i teied, 1925 

City 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Deaths 
roipfa- 
terod, 1925 

Cahfornn 


u 

Nevi lers-^v 

< 'am Jen 

15 

0 

Delawaio 

Wilmini'.to^i - 



Tersw City 

1 

0 

5 

2 

New Yorlv 



Illinois 

Chicaj'ni 



New York 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Yonkers,, 

2 

0 

Lotnsiantr 

NftvV Orleans _ 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania 

Pliiliidelphia 

M 

1 

MussaebiKsetts 

Jjynn. 

3 

0 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

1 

0 







* Now resident 




17» 1020 2000 

Heporicdi Prevalence for the Year 1925—Coniiniied 

OEKBBROSPINAL FEVER i 


(^Itv 


Altvb uiirt 

BirmniKham 

raltfoiiuii 

Low Angi^lcs 

O.ikliiiul 

San l)j(‘po 

San Francisco 

Colorndo 

Dctiv^if 

Gonnoctiont 

Binlgcpoit 

Hnitfoitl 

Now i]a\(in . 

WatiTbu! y 

Bclawnie 

Wilminfiton . 
DisUict of (Slinnbia 

Wiushmgton 

IlHnoii. 

Clucftgo 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Des Moinos 

Kauvsas 

Kansas City 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Mainland 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Cambudge 

Fall River 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Spirngflelcl 

Worcester 

Michigan 

Detroit,,..: 

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Mlnneajwlis 

Rt Paul 

Missouir 

Kansas City 

St Louis 

Nebraska, 

Omaha 

New Jorbcy 

Elwabeth 

Joisey City 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton 

New Yoik 

Bulhilo--,, 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

TJtica 

Yonkers 

Ohio* 

Akron 

Omcinnati 

Cleveland-., 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Youngstown 


Estimated 
e\pt t tancy 


Ksl mrUisi 
popul 1 - 
lion, lidy 

1, U125 

N lim- 
bi *1 of 
years 

Cases 

r ♦'‘Cs 
re- 
ported 

Cases 

p“r 

1.000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

legr- 

tercri 

1)0 iths 
pci 
1,000 
inhab- 
ilauts 

Fafiili- 

tll'S 

pel 100 
eases 

‘■'0(1,000 

7 

11 

5 

0 02 

5 

0 02 

100.0 


7 

20 

25 


10 


40 0 

254, 000 

5 

4 

4 

02 

'() 


J0i». 000 

6 

5 

1 

01 

0 



558, 000 

' i 

34 

9 

02 

9 

02 

iOO 0 

2hl, 000 

5 

1 



2 

.01 



' 7 

n 

3 


<> 


66 7 

160. 000 

0 

6 

1 

01 

1 

01 ; 

100 0 

170, 000 

6 

12 

J 

02 

0 




7 

8 

4 


3 


75 () 

122,000 

6 

3 

1 

01 

1 

.01 

mo 

498, 000 

C 

6 

4 

01 

1 ^ 

,00 

25 0 

2, 995, 000 

6 

61 

43 

.01 

31 

01 

72 1 

350, 000 

7 

4 

4 

01 1 

3 

01 

75 0 

141,000 



1 

01 ! 

0 



116,000 

7 

8 

14 

12 

13 

11 

1 02 9 

306,000 

6 

8 

7 

02 

4 

01 

j 57 1 

414,000 

7 

12 



12 

03 


796,000 

6 

25 

20 

03 : 

14 

02 

70 0 

730,000 

7 

42 

42 

05 ^ 

24 

.03 

57 1 

120,000 

7 

C 

1 

01 

1 

01 

100 0 

129,000 

6 

10 

1 

01 

1 

.01 

100 0 

110,000 

6 

7 

f) 

05 ' 

4 

.04 

06 7 

1U3 000 

6 

7 

3 

03 ; 

2 

02 

% 7 

142,000 

5 

3 



3 

.02 


101,000 

7 

5 

4 

02 

3 . 

02 

""""75*5 

1,|40,000 

6 

55 

42 

03 

6 : 

00 

11 9 

III.OOO 

4 

4 

2 

03 


.01 

50 0 

425,000 

5 

a 

8 

02 

1 

00 

12 6 

246, 000 

7 

4 

3 

01 

0 



[ 367,000 

5 

11 

13 

04 

1 'i 

01 

30 8 

822,000 

7 

33 

14 

.02 

i 

01 

42 9 

212, 000 



2 

.01 

1 

.00 

50 0 


4 

7 

2 


1 


50 0 

315,000 

7 

13 , 

4 1 

01 

1 

(¥)" 

25 0 

4u3, 000 

7 

28 

12 

03 

8 

.02 

60 7 

142,000 

7 

9 



3 

,02 


132, 000 

7 

4 1 

1 

01 

1 

01 

'"■ioo"o 

538. 000 

7' 

17 

12 

62 

7 

01 

58.3 

1 5,873,000 

7 

244 

120 

02 

94 

02 

78,3 

317, (yOO 

5 

7 



1 

.00 


1 182,000 

7 

2 



2 

01 


102,000 

7 

1 

1 

01 

0 



114 000 

7 

3 

2 

02 

0 




6 

5 



2 



409,000 

5 

9 

4 

01 

4 

.01 

100 0 

936,000 

6 

20 

31 

03 

17 

,02 

54 8 

280, COO 

5 

3 

6 

02 

2 

.01 

33. .1 

173,000 

0 

4 

2 

.01 

1 

01 

50.0 

2S7, 900 

5 

2 

2 

01 

1 

.00 

50 0 

160, m 

5 

3 

1 

.01 

1 

.01 

100.0 


* Epidemic cerebrospinal memngitis, meningococcus meningitis 



2001 Septemlter It, 1926 

Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

CEREBJROSjPINAL PEVEB-Contmued 


City 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1925 

Estimated 

etpectaney 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
>ears 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Dc.,ths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

pel 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

pel 

100 

cases 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 


6 

3 

1 


1 



Tulsa 

124, 000 

2 

4 



4 

0 03 


Oregon 








Portland 


6 

5 

57 


23 


40 4 

Pennsylvaric-' 









Enc- 


7 

1 

4 


3 


75 0 

Phil idclphia- 

1, 979 000 

! 7 

35 

9.9. 

01 

13 

1 01 

59 1 

Pittsbuigh 

C32, 000 

6 

13 

5 

01 

4 

' 01 

80 0 

Scranton 

142, 000 

i 6 

3 



6 

04 


Rhode Tfslai'd 

1 






P»‘ovidonce 

208, 000 

7 

13 

6 

02 

4 

01 

66 7 

Tejmesi.e( 









Memphis 

175, 000 

7 

10 

17 

04 

17 

04 

100 0 

Nashville 

l3{),000 

7 

6 

5 

04 

4 

03 

80 0 

Te\as 









Dallv 

191 000 

6 

s 



2 

01 


El Paso- 

10), CDO 

3 

2 



1 

01 


Houston 

5 

4 

3 


i 0 



Sail Antonio 

198, 000 




! 

8 

04 


Utah 









Salt Lake (hty 

131,000 

5 

4 



16 

12 


Virginia 









Ncifolk ' 


7 

3 

3 


2 


66 7 

Kichmoud 

188,000 

6 

3 

7 ' 

or 

5 

03 

71 4 

Washington 









Sentllo 1 


! 

10 1 



3 ! 

1 


Spokane 

109,000 

7 1 

1 ! 

27 

25 

16 

15 

59 3 

Ta^'oma 

101,000 

5 

6 i 

12 

12 

6 

06 

50 0 

Wisconsin 









Milvt aukee 

SOf', OCO 





10 

02 










Total 









4fi ^'ities, 

24, 066, 000 


816 

545 

<j2 

330 

01 

60 6 

48 ‘'ities 

2', 019, 000 



518 

02 

331 

01 

60 4 

01 CltlCS--,_ - 

27, you, 000 





1OI 

02 


57 cdies * 



650 





72 cities - 






451 













J One nonresident mchnled 

CHICKEN POX 


1925 


City 


Estimatcdi 
population, 
JuJj 1, 1925 


Average, 

1922-1924 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

•’06,000 

i 

California 

Lns Angeles 

Oakland 

254.000 

106.000 

558.000 

281.000 

San Diego 

Sfl)) Fi.ihciSf.0 

Colorado 

Di'iiver 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford - 

160,000 

179,000 

New Haven.., 

Wateibuiy 


275 

1,915 

^49 

:i76 

1,236 

11,039 

137 

209 

1397 

B1 


Cri&cs 

leported 

Cases 
poi 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

registered 

Deaths 
p«'J i,0U0 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
repotted 
for each 
death 
registered 

187 

1 39 

0 



1,880 


0 



500 

1 97 

0 



614 

4 85 

0 



i,3Go 

2 45 

1 

0 00 

1,365 6 

820 

2 02 

0 



68 


0 



2C4 

i 65 

0 



508 

3 17 

0 


i 

29 


0 


1 





Sei>temL<?r 17, 102G 2002 

EepoTted Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Coiiimticd 

Cl^ICKEN POX— Continued 


City 

K&t minted 
populatioa, 
July 1, 192r> 


1925 

Avenge, 

1322-1921 

Cjises 

lepDited 

C.IS(‘S 
pel 1,000 
inluh- 
il.ints 

Benlhs 

iegisiert'<l 

ne.stbs 
per 1 ,000 
mil lb- 
il 'nt> 

Casi's 
lepoited 
foi eat li 
ties! h 
regisuued 

Bclawrro 








Wilniinfdon - 

122,000 

163 

101 

0 83 

0 



Distijct of CfljLUJhia 








m, 000 

1,357 

777 

1 56 

0 



Geoi gm 








SI 

100 


0 



Illinois 








CluLcaRo - 

2.09o,UC0 

4,671 

3,481 

1 16 

13 

0 00 

208 0 

Indiana 









350, OCO 

1,200 

954 

2 00 

0 



Iowa 








141,000 

123 

22 

10 

0 



ICansas 








115,000 

eo’) 

225 

1 94 

0 



Kentucky: 






I 


300,000 

198 

116 

38 

0 



Louisiana 








414,000 

U24 

146 

.35 

0 



Maryland 








790, 000 

2,902 

2,850 

3 59 

0 



Massachusetts 






Boston 

780, 000 

1,699 

1,816 

1 94 

2 

00 

758 0 


liO COO 

519 

476 ' 

3 97 

0 




129, 0(,0 

111 

no ; 

I 01 

0 




110, OCO 

79 

91 

81 

0 




iosjoco ^ 

82 

62 ■ 

GO 

0 

1 


Nciv Bedford 

lk0,0C0 

103 

128 

1 07 

1 

01 

128 0 


142,iiC0 

2S9 

180 

1 27 

0 




m',000 ; 

310 

550 

2 88 

0 



Michigan- 







Detioit 

1, 246, 000 

2,371 

2,239 

1 80 

3 

00 

740 3 

■pimt 

130, OCO 

380 

218 

1 08 

0 



CU sand R.fiimrfs* 

154,000 


254 , 

1 05 

0 



Minnesota 







lSi j-liith 

111, 000 

337 

438 

3 95 

0 



Minneapolis 

425,000 

2.635 

2,465 

5 80 , 

4 

01 

(UO 2 

fit Paul 

240,000 

1,058 

1, 123 ; 

4 57 

1 

.00 

1,123 0 

Hivssoun 








Kansas City 

367, 000 

378 

614 

1 67 

Q 



Rf, r iniiTS 

822, 000 

1,136 

1,960 

1 29 

0 



Nebraska 





Om.iha 

212, 000 

£38 

374 

1 70 

0 



NewJcisey 








Cjirndon _ - 

129,000 

IfS 

248 

1 92 

0 



Itlji/nhol h._ . 

272 

243 


0 



leirtoy Citv---------- 

315,000 

102 

197 

6.^ 

1 

.00 

tor 0 

Newaik-- - 

453, 000 

1,428 

1,418 

3 n 

0 



Patensoii-.-.^ 

142,000 

3S2 

18.) 

1 37 

0 



-II - "--1 

^rii^eiwtori __ 

132,000 

119 

131 

.99 

0 



New Yoik 








Alliany 

118,000 

421 

280 

2 37 

1 

.01 

2M) 0 

Bnffato - ----- 

538,000 

934 

574 

J.07 

0 


* 

Ne\v' Vmk- — 

5,873,000 

7,5.56 

7, 540 

1 28 

11 

.00 

OHO d 

liocheslw- ----------- 

317, OOO 

364 

115 

1 31 

0 

- 

- » 

Byraouse..— - 

182, 000 

478 

.598 

3 29 

0 




102,000 

272 

207 

2 03 

0 



, . . . 

Yonkeis^^ 

114,000 

201 

154 

1 35 

0 



Ohio 








Akwjii 


386 

134 


0 



Canton - 

106,000 

429 

217 

2 05 

0 



Cinc-mnati - 

409,000 

505 

472 

1 15 

0 



ClevNelaad-— 

030, 000 

2,6J2 

3,098 

3 31 

2 

.00 

"'“’mio d 

'Oolumhos 

280,000 

^297 

338 

1 21 

0 


Bavton . 

173,000 

148 

96 

55 

0 



Toledo - -- --- - -- - 

2b7,000 

1,200 

869 

3 0.^ 

0 



Youngstown — 

160,000 

341 

287 

1 79 

0 



Oklahoma* 







Oklahoma City 


130 

07 


0 



iSilsa 

124,000 

140 

250 

2 02 

0 



Oregon 







Portland-—— 


637 

407 


0 





1 2 years only 


3 1 year only, 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


CHICKEN POX— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 1 

Aveiage, 

1922-1924 

1925 

Cases 

repoited 

1 

Cases 
pel 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

legisteied 

Deaths 
pci 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
registered 

Pennsylvania 








Erie 


465 

425 


0 



Philadelphia 

3,979, 000 

4,171 

3,705 

1 87 

2 

0 00 

1,852 5 

Pittfcbm’gh 

632, 000 

2, 325 

1,474 

2 33 

0 



Reading 

113i 000 

'375 

501 

4 43 




Seiauton 

142; 000 

98 

144 

1 01 

0 



Rhode Island 







Providence— 

2C8,000 

95 

1S5 

69 

0 



Tennessee 






Menipins 

175,000 

501 

313 

1 79 

0 



Ndsluiile 

136', 000 

84 

36 

26 

0 



Texas 







Dallas 

194, 000 

483 

585 

3 02 

0 



El Paso 

105,000 

1304 


1 57 

0 



Port Woith 

ir,5, 000 

146 

162 

1 05 

0 



Housioii 

136 

61 


0 



Sail Antonio 

198, 000 

23 

22 

11 

0 



Utah 

Salt Lai e Cht^ 

131,000 

965 

1,440 

10 99 

0 



Virginia 







Norfolk 


184 

574 


0 



Richmond 

180,000 

208 

195 I 

1 05 

0 



Washington 








Seat tie 


932 

1,733 ! 


0 



Hpolune 

109,000 

55} 

(.78 i 

C 22 

0 



Tacoma 

104, 000 

236 

139 

1 34 

0 



Wisconsin 







Mihrauhte.-- 

600, (>00 

2,002 

2,393 

4 70 

0 







Total 








0‘i Cities 

23,925,000 

57,168 

54,043 

1 89 

42 

00 

1,301 0 

Si cides 


62, 127 

60,487 


42 


1,440 2 

1 





1 Two >earb only 


DENGUE 


City 

Cases 
reported, 
1926 1 

Deaths 
regis- 
tered, 1925 

City 

Cases 

lopoited, 

1935 

Deaths 
regis- 
tered, 1935 

Alabama 

llirniingham 

2 

0 

Texas 

Dallas 

4 

0 

Louisiana 

New Oi leans 

5 

0 

Hou‘«U)n 

San Antonio 

1 

^ 1 

0 

0 

Penns\l\ania 

IhUs burgh 


1 





DIPHTHERIA 


City 

listimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1925 

Estimated 
e\pi ctanuy 

1925 

Num- 
bci of 
years 

' Cases 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Ca{?cs 
i pel 
1,000 
. inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 
regis- 
, tered 

Deaths 
i per 
‘ 1,000 
inhab- 
uants 

Fatah 

ties 

pel 

100 

cases 

A 

Alabama 



* 






Birmingham - 

206, 000 

7 

216 1 

143 i 

0 69 

12 

0 03 

8.4 

Califoima 









Los 4.ngeles--,,„, * 


7 

2,076 

. 1,351 


74 


6. 5 

Onklnnd 

~‘'''254'00qI 

7 

534 

. 370 

i 48 

13 

05 ; 

3 5 

San Diego - 

m,0Q(} ' 

7 

ill 

123 

1 Ui 

7 

07 1 

5 7 

San Prunusco 

658, OOO 1 

7 i 

1,272 

; 623 

1 12 i 

37 

.07 ] 

5.9 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

DIPHTHERIA— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1025 

Estimated 

expcciauc^ 

1025 

Num- 
bcu oi 
yoaTi. 

(Vises 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Ciujos 

pci 

1,000 

mliah- 

itants 

Doalhs 
1 Oglh- 
tei o(i 

Deaths 

poi 

1.000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

Iier 

300 

cubes 

Colorado* 









Denver-- 

2S1. 000 

7 

731 

432 

1 54 

44 

0 16 

10 2 

Connecticut 









Bi idgeport-.--, 


7 

430 

254 


18 


7 1 

Hartford 

ICO, 000 

7 

374 

259 

1 62 

6 

01 

2 3 

New Haven 

170, 0f,0 

7 

200 

2 o 

15 

3 

02 

11 5 

Wiiterbiiry,, 


7 

275 

171 




2 9 

Delawaic 








Wilmington 

122, 000 

7 

153 

207 

1 70 

25 

20 

12 1 

District of Columbia 









Washington 

408, 000 

7 

713 

686 

1 38 

37 

07 

6 4 

Georgia 









Atlanta 


7 

223 

141 


U 


7 8 

Illinois 









Olucago 

2,995,000 

7 

6,361 

2,926 

98 

240 

08 

8 2 

Indiana 









Indianapolis 

369, 000 

7 

080 

217 

60 

24 

07 

11 1 

Iowa 









Des Moinos 

141, COO 

6 

194 

188 

1 33 

16 

,U 

8 0 

Kansas 









Kansas City 

116, 000 

7 

188 

94 

81 

5 

04 

5 3 

Kentucky 









Lcmmille 

306, 000 

7 

638 

165 

64 

13 

04 

7 0 

Louisiana 









New Orleans — 

414,000 

7 

591 

433 

1 05 

23 

06 

6 3 

Maryland 










796, COO 

7 

1,423 

897 

1 13 

48 

06 

5 4 



Massachusotts* 







Boston 

780,000 

7 

2,832 

1,256 

1 61 

69 


7 9 

Cambridge 

120,000 

7 

236 

109 

1 41 

7 

00 

4 1 

Kallltiver 

129, 000 

7 

223 

133 

1 03 

15 

.32 

11 3 

Lowell 

110,000 

7 

233 

60 

46 

4 

04 

S 0 

Lynn 

103,000 

6 

202 

151 

1 47 

9 

09 

6 0 

Now Bedford 

120,000 

7 

144 

101 

84 

9 

07 

8 9 

Springfield 

142, 000 

7 

171 

75 

53 

6 

04 

8 0 

Worcester - - 

191,000 

7 

282 

309 

1 62 

28 

16 

9 1 

Michigan 









Detroit 

1,246,000 

7 1 

2,874 

1,615 

3 SO 

m 

09 j 

7 3 

Flint 

130,000 

6 1 

498 

109 

84 

5 

01 

4 6 

Grand Rapids.- 

154, 000 

7 

307 j 

66 ; 

43 

7 

05 

10 C 

Minnesota 









Duluth--. - 

111,000 

7 1 

191 1 

15 

-14 

0 



Minneapolis 

426,000 

7 

1,138 

1,717 

1 01 

107 

25 

6 2 

St Paul 

240,000 , 

7 

918 

790 

3 21 

35 

13 

4,4 

Missouri 


i 







ICansas Chty 

367,000 

6 

438 

224 

61 

27 

07 

32.x 

St Louis 

822,000 

7 ^ 

2,274 

2,131 

2 69 

92 ; 

.11 

4 3 

Nebraska* 









Omaha 

212, COO 

C 

388 

163 

77 

26 

12 

35.3 

Now Jersey 


1 







Camden 

* 129,000 

7 

247 

237 

1 84 

27 

.21 

11 4 

Elizabeth 


7 1 

278 i 

139 


9 


6.5 

Jersey City 

316, 000 

6 

767 ; 

829 

2 63 

43 j 

‘ ““h 

1 5 2 

Newark — — 

453,000 

7 

974 ! 

609 

1.12 

42 

09 

i 8.3 

Paterson 

142,000 

7 

292 1 

139 

98 

9 

06 

' 6 5 

Ticnton 

132,000 

7 

247 i 

81 

01 

8 

06 

! 0 9 

Now York' 



1 

i 





Albany 

118,000 

7 

212 

144 

1 22 

8 

07 

6 0 

BuHalo 

638,000 

7 

975 

356 

66 

31 

06 

, 8 7 

New York 

6,873,000 

7 i 

11,455 

9,051 

1 54 

663 

,11 

7.3 

Boclieater - 

317,000 

7 

499 

410 

1 29 

62 

16 

12.7 

SyraCUPP -vr ir - T - ■ -.r ---1 

182, 000 

7 

464 

139 

76 

6 

.03 

3.6 

mica 

102,000 

7 

315 

415 

4 07 

23 

23 

6.5 

Yonkers - - 

114,000 

7 

206 

227 

1,99 

11 

10 

4.8 

Ohio, 









Akron 


7 

294 

128 


6 


3.9 

Canton - - 

106,000 

7 

213 

307 

i.oi 

8 

.08 

7,5 

Cincinnati-— — - 

409,000 

7 

659 

361 

1 86 

‘ 14 

,Q3 

4 0 

Cleveland 

936,000 

7 

1,621 

1,746 

1.87 

188 

.15 

7,9 

Columbus 

280,000 

7 

348 

116 

.41 

8 

.03 

7.0 

Dayton 

173,000 

7 

211 

118 

1 

6 

.03 

4.2 

Toledo — 

287,000 

6 

671 

370 

1.29 

26 

.09 

7.0 

Youngstown 

160,000 

7 ] 

202 

08 

1 .42 

8 

.06 

11. a 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1 92S— Continued 
DIPHTHERIA— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion, Tuly 

1. 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Num- 
hei of 
yeais . 

Cases 

Cases 

le- 

poitcd 

Cases 

per 

1 000 
inh ib- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

per 

100 

cases 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 


6 

116 

72 


4 



Tulsa r 

124, 000 

3 

79 

92 

0 74 

10 

0,08 

10 9 

Oregon 









Portland 


7 

445 

781 


38 


4 9 

Pennsylvania 









Eru' 


7 

217 

160 


12 


7 5 

Philadtlphia 

1,979,000 

7 

3,368 

3, 887 

1 96 

315 

16 

8 1 

Pittsburgh 

632, 000 

7 

1,321 

697 

1, 10 

58 

09 

8 3 

Reading 

113, 000 

7 

200 

87 

77 

13 

12 

14 9 

Sci anton 

142, 000 

7 

206 

156 

1 10 

20 

14 

12 S 

Rhode Tsl \iid 









Pro\ idence 

268,000 

7 

569 

274 

1 02 

20 

07 

7 3 

Tenne'ssee 









Memphis 

175, 000 

7 

379 

1100 

67 

15 

03 

5,0 

Nashville 

136 000 

7 

81 

70 

51 

9 

,07 

12 9 

Texas 









Dallas 

194,000 

7 

338 

299 

1 54 

7 

04 

2 3 

El Paso 

105,000 

4 

55 

65 

62 

9 

09 

13 8 

Fuit Worth 

155,000 

7 

139 

85 

55 

9 

06 

10 6 

Houston 


7 

178 

290 


17 



San xVntonio 

198, 000 

6 

175 

113 

69 

15 

08 

13.3 

Utah 









Salt Lake City 

131,000 

7 

166 

198 

1 51 

18 

14 

9 1 

Virginia 









Norfolk 


7 

145 

67 


2 


3 5 

Richmond 

186, 000 

7 

408 

442 

2 38 

30 

16 

6 8 

Washington 









Seattle 


7 

380 

214 




3 7 

Spokane 

109,000 

7 

206 

362 

3 32 

10 

15 

4 4 

Tacoma - 

104, 000 

7 

153 

204 

1 SO 

19 

1& 

9,3 

Wiscorsm 









' Milwaukee 

509,000 

7 

1,017 

884 

1 74 

69 

12 

6 7 

Total 









69 cities 

28, 926, 000 


56, 938 

40, 295 

1 39 

2, 906 

10 

7 2 

8t cities--„-^^ 


61, 996 

44, 053 


3, 109 


7 1 



! 





» Includes nonresidents 


INFLUENZA 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1926 

Cases per 
1,000 in- 
habitants 

Deaths 
legis- 
^ tered, 
1925 

Deaths 

I per 1,000 
inhabit- 
ants 

Cases 
reported 
' for each 
i death 
registered 

Alabama 

Birmingham— — 

206,000 

402 

1 96 

132 

0 64 

! 

; 3 0 

California 

IjOs Angeles 

611 

60 


89 

Oakland ...... - 

254, OOO 

1 74 

29 

33 

13 

2 2 

San Diego 

106,000 
658, 000 

63 

50 

20 

.19 

26 

San Francisco 

2+7 

44 

73 

,13 

3 4 

Colorado 

Donvp.r 

281,000 


112 

40 


Connecticut 

Rm rlgf'.pnrt 


39 


29 

1.3 

Hartfoid - 

160,000 

179,000 

27 

17 

24 

15 

1 1 

New Haven 

33 

18 

n 

.06 

3,0 




IS 



District of Columbia 

498,000 



61 

.12 


Georgia 

A MAnhii, . _ 

583 


36 


16 2 

Illinois' 

Chicago— 

2, 995, 000 

359,000 

1, 100 

37 

270 

09 

4,1 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis— 


102 

28 






17, 1926 


2006 


Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

INFLt) KNZA-rontinued 



Rstiinated 

Cases 

C ises per 

Oi'uthu 

rogis- 

teicd, 

1925 

Deaths 
p(‘i I,(«K) 

( ’uses 

I epoi t(‘d 

City 

population, 
July 1, Id2'j 

reiioitcd, 

1,000 HI- 

fot e leli 


192“) 

hiliit int^ 

ants 

dealli 

legisleied 

Iowa 





0 35 


Dcs Memos 

141,000 



50 


Kan<sus 




15 

4 5 

Kansas City 

11b, 000 

77 

0 6b 

17 

Kent uc ’ey 


19 

Ob 

5 7 

liOmsville 

m 00.) 

m 

81) 

Louisiana 

1 

IHO 


2 3 

i\(nv Oi leans 

411,000 

406 

<)8 

13 

Maiylaiid 



17 

6 2 

Balti.noie 

790, COO 

HuO 

1 04 

133 

Massacluis-^tts 





10 

4 4 

Boston 

7S0, 000 
120 000 

357 

4b 

HI 

C\iiiil>iKlge 

31 

2o 

7 

on 

4 4 

Fall Rivoi 

120 00(; 

bO 

47 

29 

22 

2 1 

lowell 

no 000 

4 

01 ' 

0 

. 


Lvnn 

103 000 

5 

Ob 

{ 

03 

1 7 


120, 000 
i 112,000 

1 

0,1 

0 

n 



SpnintioM 

42 

30 

29 

1 0 

Woripstoi 

191,000 

32 

17 

11 

0(. 

2 9 

Mich'gnii 

i 





Detioit 

1 21b COO 

230 

18 

127 

10 

1 8 

Flint - - 

130 000 



05 


(Irnnd Eapids 

151, 000 



24 

19 

- » 

Minnesota 







425.000 

210.000 



74 

17 


St Vm\ 



'j5 

IS 

-« « 

Misboun 






Kansas City 

367. 000 

522. 000 

223 

01 

204 

5fl 

1 1 

St Lou'S.,J 

32 

04 

20 

0‘> 

1 0 

Nohia^ka 







212, (M)0 



1 

00 

.. 

New lei soy 





Canidou - - 

120 000 



12 

09 


Fii7abeth 



8 


- 

Jersey Citv 

‘ "315 000 



10 

13 


Newark - 

453 (M)0 

270 

"bO" 

13 

o> 

20 8 

?atoi«!ou 

Tienton - 

112 (KK) 
132,000 

28 

55 

20 

42 

n 

22 

09 

17 

2,2 
2. 5 

New Yoik 


Albany------ 

118,000 
53s,ooa 
5,873 000 

858 

8 Cl 

25 

21 

1 14, 3 

BulTalo 

57 


55 

iO 

> 3 0 

Now York 

1,715 

30 

f)b5 

11 

2f 

Rorhe'^toi - 

317.000 

182.000 


JH 

Ob 



SVJtiuuso 



It 

.OS 


UtlLll 

102,000 
111, 000 

12 

12 

i 

\ 

03 

4 0 

YonKers- 


.0) 

Ohio 





Akroii--- 

Canton 

, , 

18 


13 


1.4 

' l(M,’‘00()“ 
409,000 

15 

It 

‘ 11 
171 

lt» 

3,4 

Cmeinunti 


42 


Clove] and, 

93b, 000 

dio , 

bo 

111 

12 

' §, t 

Colunihus - 

280,000 
173,000 
2H7, 000 
ItiO, 000 



hh 

,37 

20 


l>a^lcm - 



31 


Toledo., 



(lO 

21 


Y ounyst own - 



22 

.11 


Oklalioma 




Okiaboiwa City, - 


276 


27 


U) 2 

Tulsa ----- 

121,000 


7 

,“0f} 

Oregon 





Poitlaiid— ----- 


2(M 


10 


20.4 

Peansvlvaina 




Frio, - - 




43 



Philadelphia 

1, '179,000 
032 000 



199 

10 


Pittsbnifh--- - 



353 

,24 


Reading 

113.000 

112.000 




03 


Si'ranton ----- 



39 

27 


Rhode Island 


i 


ProMdeneo----.- 

268,000 

36 

.13 

32 

.12 

tl 

*r6nnessoe. 

Memphis---——— 

175.000 

136.000 



1 321 

. 69 


Nashville 



89 1 

.05 



1 Includes noniesulents. 
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Reported Prevalence for tlie Year 1925 — Continued 


INFLUENZA— ContijDued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

CasM 

renorled, 

1025 

Case's per 
1,000 in- 
habitants 

Deaths 

reuis- 

tcrccl, 

1925 

Doat hs 
per ] ,000 
inhabit- 
ants 

Cases 
leported 
fo" each 
death 
registered 

Te\fvs 







DalU'i 

194,000 

347 

1 79 

59 

0 30 

5 9 

3^.1 Paso 

105, 000 


* 

118 

1 12 


Foit ^Vorth 

155,000 



30 

19 


Ilaubton 

9 


e 


1 5 

Sau Antonio 

m,ooo 



50 

25 

Utah 





1 

Salt Laho City - - 

131,000 



22 

17 


Vnginia 






Richmond 

186,000 



30 

19 


Washington 






Seattle 




57 



Tai oina 

104, 000 



5 

05 


Wisconsin 






Milwaukee 

509,000 

42 

08 

10 

OS 

1 0 

Total 







34 cities 

19. 591, 000 

7,683 

39 

2, 484 

13 

3 1 

Go cities - 

28,583,000 



4,314 

15 


41 at es 

9,423 




77 cities 



4,630 










LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS 


Alabama 

Birmingham - - 

200,000 

California 

Los liigoles 

Oakland 

254.000 

106.000 

Ban Diego 

San Francisco. 

558; 000 

281,000 

Colorado 

Denver 

Connecticut* 

Bridjjeport 

Halt ford 

i HO, 000 

179,000 

No'W Haven 

Watorbury 

Distiict of Columbia* 

Washington 

498,000 

Georgia. 

Atlanta , 

Illinois 

Chicago. 

; 2,995,000 
359,000 

Indiana 

Indianapolis.. 

Iowa. 

Des Moines , 

141,000 

Kansas* 

Kansas City. 

116,000 

306,000 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Louisiana 

Ntw Oilcans. 

414, 000 

Maryland 

Baltimore ........L... - 

796.000 

780.000 

129.000 

Massachusetts 

BOfSton. 

I'ail River. .... .... 

Lowell-. . .... - 

Uf^OOO 

Lynn ... 

103.000 

120.000 

Now Bedford— 

Spungfield 

142,000 

Worcester. — 

191,000 

Michigan 

DetioiL, 

1,246,000 

Grand Rapids 

154, 0(M) 

Minnesota 

Duluth — 

111,000 

M iiineapohs- 

425,000 

Bt Paul- 

246, roo 

Missouri. 

Kansas City 

367,000 

Bt Louis. 

822,000 


5 

0 02 

1 

0 00 

r> 0 

19 


3 


6 3 

3 

.01 

3 

01 

1 0 



9 

08 


18 

03 

15 

03 

i 2 



11 

.04 


5 


3 


1 7 

G 

04 

4 

02 

1 6 

4 

.02 

2 

01 

2 0 

7 


7 


1.0 

16 

.03 

13 

.03 

1 2 



2 



49 

.02 

11 

.01 

2.9 



3 

.01 




1 

01 


1 

01 

1 

01 

1.0 

3 

.01 

1 

.00 

3 0 

10 

02 

5 

01 

ZO 

33 

04 

19 

02 

1 7 

59 

08 

31 

04 

1.9 

7 

05 

6 

05 

1 2 

2 

02 

2 

.02 

LO 

3 

.03 

2 1 

02 

L5 

1 

01 

0 



8 

06 

6 ! 

04 

1 6 

10 

05 

0 



42 

03 

20 

02 

2.1 



2 

01 


1 

. 1 


8 

,07 ' 




9 

.02 




16 

.07 


13 

04 

9 

02 

1.4 

9 

01 

0 
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Reported Prevalance for the Year 1925 — Continued 

LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS-Contmued 


Cltv ^ 

Estunated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Cases 

1 eported, 
1<)25 

Cases per 
1,000 in- 
hahiUntb 

Deaths 
rcgKS- 
tci od, 
1925 

Deaths 

PCI 1,000 

mil liut* 
ants 

Cases 
reported 
foi each 
death 
ren steied 

NebiJiska 

Oinalui 

212,000 

120,000 



4 

0 02 


3Me\v Jersey 

Camden 

4 

0 03 

4 

.03 

1 0 

Eli?rbeth-. . _ * 



17 



Jeisoy City-- - -- 

<>15, 000 



4 

Oi 


Newark 

45.1', OCO 

S2 

07 

12 

03 

2 7 

Paterson.. . 

142, C(0 
U2,(K50 



3 

02 


Ticnton 



3 

02 


New York 

Alb my 

118,000 

.538,000 

13 

11 

3 

03 

4 3 

Buffalo 

17 

03 

.5 

01 

3 4 

New York 

5,873,Go0 

317,000 

327 

0) 

185 

03 

1 8 

Boebcistor 

9 

03 

0 

02 

1 5 

Syjaense 

182,000 

1 

01 

1 

01 

1 0 

Yonkeis 

111,000 

2 

02 

2 

02 

1 0 

Oliio 

Akron - 



1 



Can f on 

10^.000 

10 

09 

10 

09 

i 0 

(bnf innaU 

400.000 

030.000 

8 

02 

8 

02 

1 0 

Cleveland 

18 

02 

1() 

02 

1 1 

Coliiiiibiis _ - 

280,000 

287,000 



15 

06 


Toledo. _ 




6 

02 


Oregon 

i'ortland . 

14 


4 


.3 5 

Feuns'vhania 

Kiie. . 


1 


1 

... . 

1 0 

Pliiladelpbia 

1,070,000 

632.000 

113.000 

268. 000 

175. 000 

194.000 

1.55. 000 

42 

02 

31 


1 4 

Pittsburgh 

12 

02 


Readinio;. 



1 

01 


Rhode Ihland 

PioMdonco - 

7 

03 

4 

01 

1.7 

Tennessee 

Ivlcrnphis - 

15 

03 

14 

02 

1.2 

Tevas 

l>tillas 

4 

02 

1 

' ,01 

4 0 

Fort Woith.r. 



1 

.01 


Houston. _ __ 

S 


2 

3.5 

Utah 

Salt Lake City 

131,000 


7 

05 


Viiginvt 

Noitollc 



() 



Richmond 

'“Ihg.'ooo' 



1 

oi 


Washington 

Seattle.. 



7 



Spokane 

109,000 

2fi 

21 

22 

20 

“”“'‘*1*2 

Tacoma 

KM, 000 

1 

01 

1 

01 

I.O 

WisconMti 

JVIihvaukco. 

.^09, 000 

10 

02 

0 

,01 

1 7 





Tot il— 

Jl) cities 

23. 005. 000 

27. 413. 000 

83K 

.04 

477 

02 

l.H 

5hciiiOb„..^ , , 

593 



4f» eit lea . . 

887 





W cities 



(Mti 


II 









I Includes nouK'S] dents 

MALARIA 


Alah.'ima 





0.01 

217 

BirminglTuiin ... 1 

200,000 j 

74 

0,36 

3 

California:’ 



4 0 



8 


2 


San Dtayo ....... 

106, 000 

3 

03 

1 

.01 

ao 


558,000 

1 

00 

0 



Ooloindo. 




Dnnvftr. 

281,000 



1 

.00 



Cormcctlcut' 






"NfAW It'e^.'CTATl - . . . ^ 

179,000 

2 

.01 

0 



Georgia 




in.o 

Atlanta ’ 


lU 


1 


Illinois 





0.5 

Chicago--,- - 

2,995,000 

34 

,00 

4 

.OOi 
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MALAHIA — Continued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Cases 

leported, 

1025 

Cases per 
1,000 n 
habiUuts 

Deaths 

legib- 
trU (1, 

192.5 

Deaths 
P( r 1 COO 
inhabi- 
tants 

Cases 
reported 
fo each 
death 
registered 

Louisnna 

Now Orienis 

414.000 

796.000 

780.000 

110.000 

1,246,000 

130.000 

822.000 

72 

0 17 

15 

0 04 

4 8 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

IS 

02 

0 

Massachusetts 

Bo&con 

3 

00 

1 

GO 

3 0 

Loweh 

1 

01 

Michigan 

Detroit 

6 

00 

0 


Flint 

1 

01 

0 



Missoun 

St Louis 


1 

00 


New Teiscy 

Elizabeth 

4 


0 


Nevv aik 

453 000 

4 

01 

0 



Paterson 

112,000 
132 000 

1 

01 

0 



Trenton 


1 

01 


New York 

New Yoik 

5,873,000 

317.000 

916. 000 

33 

01 

6 

00 

5 5 

Rochester.. 1 

1 

00 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

3 

00 

1 

00 

3 0 

Toledo 

287,000 


2 

01 

Oklahoma 

Ok’ihoma City 



1 


Tulsa 

124,000 



2 

02 


Oregon 

Poitland 



2 


Penns'vlvania 

Philadelphia - 

1, 979,000 

175.000 

194.000 



3 

00 


Tennessee 

Memphis 

1444 

2 82 


.09 

27 7 

Texas 

Dallas - 

8 

.04 

Houston 



7 


San Antonio 

198,000 



5 

03 


Virginia 

Norfolk 

5 


2 

2 5 

Richmond 

186, 000 

5 

.03 

1 

01 

5 0 

Washington 

Seattle 


1 







Total- 

Id cities 

15.175.000 

19. 619.000 

6S4 

05 

48 

00 

14,2 

2d cities 

73 

.00 

90 fiit.il>*! 


812 




34 cities ( 


89 



1 





1 


i Iik1U(U\s nonresidents 


MEASLES 



Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1 

1925 

City 

Nura- 
bear of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases 

pel 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

per 

100 

cases 

Alabama 

RnunnghaTn _ 

206, 000 

7 

373 

43 

0 21 

0 



OaliforniS j 

TiOS Angeles . _ __ _ _ _ .1 

1 

0 

2,m 1 
502 

136 ! 


2 


1 5 

OaVln-nrl 1 

254.000 

106.000 
558, 000 

6 

52 

20 

0 



Kotl 

7 

360 ‘ 

65 

01 

0 



SwTi Trrfttir»i<3PA 

5 

1,322 

1,033 

238 

43 

0 



Ooloiarto 

Denver - 

281,000 

4 

133 

.47 

1 

aoo 

.8 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1025-' Ctmiitiued 

MEASLES— Coutmued 


City 


Connecticut 

Biidgcport 

Bdriforcl 

New Haven 

Waterbuiy 

Bela’ware 

Wihninqton _ 
Distiift of roliimbia 

■Washingtoa 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Des Momca 

Kansas 

KanshwS City 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Maryland 

Baltimoie 

Massaonusetts 

Boston 

Cambiuigo 

Kail River 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New Bedford 

Sprmgflold 

"Worcester 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Gland Hapids.^, 
Minnesota 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St Paul 

Missouii 

Kansas . 

Ht Lotus 

Nebiaska 

Omaha 

New leney 

Oamdcii 

Eiissabi'tJu 

Jersey Cifc^ 

Newark 

I'at arson 

Trenton - 

New York 

Albany 

Buffalo,. 

New York 

Rochestei .... 

Syraeuso 

Dtica 

Yonkers 

Ohio* 

Akron 

Canton 

Cinemnati 

Clevelmid-.— .... 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Youngstown 



Fsl’ mated 




O'* pcctancy 



< sf II no ted 

— 

' 

, 


popula 




’uses 

lion, Iidv 

ISuin- 



p(‘l 

j , iOJ6 

b« r of 

f’aM's 

te 

1 {I00 


ycirs 

1 


porteil 

mil lb . 
il Pit * 


7 

308 

501 


ino, coo 

7 

553 

201 

1 65 

17i‘,G00 

6 

587 

1, U‘6 

6 ,61 


7 

174 

57 

.. 

122, 000 

7 

198 

402 

4 03 

498, 000 

4 

424 

794 

1 50 


7 

333 

13 


2, 995, COO 

7 

0,025 

13, 17."‘ 

4 4t) 

359, 000 

6 

1,033 

566 

1 58 

141,000 

5 

57 

10 

13 

no, 000 

0 

512 

107 

02 

306, 000 

7 

467 

58 

19 

414,000 

6 

500 

26 

06 

79(., 000 

5 

3,480 

2, 136 

2 68 

780, 000 

7 

6,023 

ti, 683 

8 57 

120 000 

7 

un 

2, 282 

19 02 

129, 000 

7 

614 

1,264 

0 80 

no, ooo 

5 

349 

1, 951 

37 76 

lai, 000 

6 

314 

on 

6. 22 

120, 000 

7 

439 

l,05u 

8 86 

142, 000 

5 

447 

203 

1 43 

191, 000 

7 

301 

2,277 

11 92 

1, 246, 000 

5 

2,455 

1,L53 

1 31 

no, ouo 

f) 

349 

337 

2 50 

154, fKK) 

7 

330 

1,611 

10 16 

111,000 

7 

17.5 

23 

21 ' 

425, 000 

6 

Ml 

311 

. 73 

246, 000 

7 

764 

21.6 

1 08 

367, 000 

6 

1,212 

HI 

.38 

H22, 000 

6 

1, 155 

343 

.42 

212, 001) 

7 

Oil 

23 

. 11 

129, OOO 

7 

14/ 

l,0h<i 

H. 30 


ft 

477 

394 


315,060' 

7 

97i» 

500 

^1,59 

451,060 

5 

2,7a3 

1, 970 

4. 3.5 

142 000 

5 

756 

2.52 

1 77 

132, 600 

7 

346 

248 

l.M 

118,000 

7 

603 

480 

4. 07 

538 000 

4 

1,099 

4,fl.3.S 

7 51 

5, 873, 000 

f. 

18,433 

9, 4S3 

1 (il 

317,000 

5 

UiSl 

1, 712 

5 40 

182,000 

4 

701 

iMO 

1 35 

102, 000 

7 

700 

.38 

37 

114,000 

7 

337 

1, 918 

16 82 


7 

930 

I 099 


lOft, 000 

7 

293 

74 

.. 

400, 000 

6 

1,438 

39 

.10 

936, 000 

7 

2,290 

2,466 

2, ftit 

280,000 

5 

307 

123 

.44 

173,000 

7 

124 

56 

32 

287,000 

6 

1,622 

2,097 

7.31 

160,000 

7 

636 

1, 2C5 

7.91 


IIIAS 


|)«‘ !lh 

H', 4 

teH‘<l 


iTatl" 

pu 

1 {.no 
mil lb 
It .Hi 


1 1*11)- 


IPO 


n (jj 


1 1) 


4 

01 

.5 

1 



116 

04 ! 

.9 

3 

.01 1 

.5 

1 

■'"l 

5 a 

2 

02 1 

1 9 

0 

1 

.... 

1 

. 60 

3 H 

10 

.01 

.5 

113 

It , 

1 7 

12 

10 ; 

5 

33 

25 ' 

2. 5 

13 

. 12 

.7 

1) 

(H) ' 

1.4 

6 ! 

05 ; 


0 


.«««. - 

6 

,<W 1 

3 

16 

.01 1 

1 0 

5 

61 ^ 

t n 

it 

0! 1 

. i 

0 



4 

01 ! 

r ^^1 3 

t 

IK) ' 

1 . \ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

32 

{fO 

1 .3 

1 

1 

1 2 0 

3 


1 ,h 

11 

.03 ' 

i 2 U 

9 

.02 : 

1 ,5 

3 

, 02 

1 1 2 

4 

. 03 

i 1.6 

0 


I 

,'.0 

.09 

j 1.2 

130 

. 02 

1.4 

0 

.02 

1 .4 

0 



0 

;{;{ 

.29 

r 

1 7 

t 

1 

0 

1 

- 

; 

“ ".oo“ 

f*’* 2."n 

6 

.01 

{ .2 

4 

.61 

I 3. 3 

2 

.01 

a 6 

I 

00 

,0 

5 

.03 j 

.4 
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Reported Preralence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


MEASLES — Coatmued 


City 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

i 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 
re- 
pel te J 

Cases 

pel 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

I 

Deaths 
rcgis- 
1 teied 

Deaths 

pel 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

per 

100 

cases 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 


6 

185 

11 


0 



Tulsa J 

124, GOO 

3 

213 

26 

0 21 

0 



Oregon 








Portland 


5 

1,295 

SO 


0 



Penns> 1\ ama 








Erie 


5 

538 

657 


4 


0 6 

Philadelphia 

1, 979, 000 

4 

4, O' 4 

7, Q39 

4 01 

76 

0 04 

1 0 

Pittsbuigh 

632, OCO 

5 

2,930 

7,362 

11 C5 

S3 

13 

3 1 

Bending 

113, 000 

7 

1,001 

1,692 

14 97 

12 

11 

7 

Scianton 

142,000 

7 

230 

57 

40 

1 

01 

1 8 

Bhode Island 









Providence 

26S, Of 0 

4 

C87 

1, 928 

7 19 

16 

06 

S 

Tennessee 









Memphis 

175, 000 

6 

445 

1 114 

65 

16 

03 

6 3 

Ncish\ illo 

136, 000 

7 

250 

342 

2 51 

9 

07 

2 6 

Dallas - 

194, 000 

5 

803 

34 

Ih 

1 

01 

2 9 

El Paso 

105, 000 

4 

327 

1,021 

9 72 

32 

> 30 

3 1 

Port Worth 

155, COO 

6 

19 

3 

02 

0 



Houston 


4 

181 

2 


0 



San Antonio 

108, 000 

7 

110 

13 

07 

4 

02 

30 8 

V ran 

Salt Lake City 

131,000 

5 

620 

52 

40 

0 



Virginia 









Noifolk 


7 

331 

67 


0 



Bichmond 

186,000 

7 

1,424 

320 

1 72 

3 

02 

9 

Washington 









Seattle 


7 

1, 572 

119 


0 



Spokane 

109, 000 

7 

399 

7 

06 

1 

01 

14 3 

Tacoma - - - 

104,000 

5 

143 

19 

, 18 

0 



Wisconsin 








Milwaukee 

509, 000 

7 

3, 714 

G,613 

12 99 

5 

01 

,1 

Total 









69 cities 

28,925,000 

1 1 


88, 683 

9B, 034 

3 32 

913 

03 

1 0 

81 eitifss - 


97, 519 

99,260 


933 


9 

1 1 

i 






» Includes nonresidents 


MUMPS 


1925 * 


City 


: Estimated 
population, 
/uly 1,1925 


Average, 

1922-1924 


Cases 

repoitc‘d 


Alabama 

B irmmgham 

200,000 

159 

California 

Los Angeles - 

27G 

Oakland, 

2HOOO 
100, 000 

558.000 

281.000 

40 

San 35 logo 

67 

San Francisco 

320 

Colorado 

Denver 

360 

Connettieut 

Bridgeport 

44 

Hartford 

100,000 

179,000 

138 

New Haven- ------ 

’W^'aterbury-*— - 

18 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

122,000 

J20 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

97 


81 

212 

797 

458 

1,087 

1, 884 

10 

70 

19 

10 

13 

50 


Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

registered 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
repoitcd 
for each 
death 
registered 

0 39 

0 




0 



aii 

0 



4,32 

0 



1 95 

2 

0 00 

543 5 

6 70 

0 




0 



44 

0 



11 ; 

0 




0 



11 

Q 




0 




1 Two years only, 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1 925-“ Continued 


mumps— C ontinued 







1926 



City 

Ksti mated 
popuLitioT, 
July 1, 1025 

Avei.igc, 

1022-1924 

(\i,se' 

(hues 
pci 1,000 
mhali- 1 

Deaths 

DiMlbs 
l.iM 1,0/ lO 
iiiit di 

( .iM’n 

r< (Hsilt’il 
lot eiudi 



icportod 

ri fdsl eu'd 

death 




It ants 


rcKCdeied 

Illinois* 

Chicago 

000 

3S9, 000 

1,087 

672 

0 22 

1 

0 01) 

0 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

1 457 

161 

46 

0 

... .» - 

- . 

Iowa 

Dos Monies 

141, 000 

n 

2 

,01 

1 

.01 

2 0 

Kansas 

Kansas City 

Ilf), OOO 

371 

361 

3 n 

0 



Kenlut ky 


18 

Ob 




Loijjsvillo 

30<), 000 

171 

0 



Maryland 

Baltimoro.-p 

700, 000 

1,068 

LObO 

2 12 

1 

00 

i,rso 0 

Massaidmsetts 

2M 

36 

0 



Boston 

TOO, 000 
120,000 

1, 146 

- 

- 

Cambridge 

615 

40 

,11 

0 

. . . 

... 

Pall River 

120,000 

70 

14 

11 

0 



Lowrcll 

110,000 

71 

4 

04 

0 

~ 

- -- . 

Dynn 

103,000 

63 

41 

40 

0 

... 


New Bedford 

120,000 

64 

68 

4H 

0 



... 

Springfield 

142, 000 

2f.O 

129 

91 

0 

.. 

- 

Worcester. - ....... 

191,000 

315 

32 

17 

0 

... 

. . 

Michigan 

Detroit 

1, ?40, 000 
130, 000 

>601 

364 

28 

1 

DO 

361 0 

Flint 

200 

32 

25 

0 


i 

Orand Rapids — 

154 OOU 

293 1 

32 

i 21 

0 

.. 


Minnesota 


16 

34 

0 



Dninlh 

111,000 

425,000 

187 



Minneapolib 

>00 

172 

10 

0 

... 


St Paul 

246, 000 

270 

740 i 

8 03 

0 

.... 

« ...* 

Mivssonn 





.00 ’ 

rm, 0 

Kansas City 

367, 000 

287 

607 

1 18 

1 

St Louis - 

822, GOO 

606 

198 

21 

3 

00 

m 0 

Nebraska 


11 

06 

0 



Omaha. 

212,000 

109 



New Jersey 

25 

19 

0 



Camden 

129,000 

71 



Eli'/aboth 

372 

50 


0 



Newark 

451,000 

>689 

282 

(.2 

0 


^ * 

Patcr'^on 

142,000 

66 

23 

16 

0 


MM 

Ticnton 

132,000 

8 

1 

.01 

0 



New Yoi k 



M 0 

Albany 

118,000 

206 

61 

. 43 

I 

01 

Buftalo. 

MH,(KI0 

> 242 

192 

.36 

0 



New York.. 

fi, S73 (HIO 

4,20(i 

1,2.3 

.2'^ 

6 

.00 

2'd 6 

Boclicstci 

31/, (100 

322 

1, IS7 

3 71 

0 



Syracuse 

Utica 

182,000 

2f>8 

499 

2,74 

0 


K 

102, 000 

171 

14 

14 

0 



Yonkers 

114,000 

121 

43 

.38 

0 



Ohio, 






Akron...... 


>33 

63 


0 



Canton 

"'■“Ioo,ooo‘ 
409,000 
.. 93f.,000 

261 

122 

"'j, 15 

0 



Oincmnutl 

>2,^2 

164 

38 

0 



Cleveland. 

>446 

243 

.26 

0 



Columbus .... 

280,000 

69 

.21 

1 

* ,^00 

>)lt0 

Dayton 

173,000 

> 15 

24 

.14 

0 

Toledo 

287.000 

160.000 

>15 

24 

,08 

0 



Youngstown 

24 

9 

.00 

0 



Oklahoma* 




Oklahoma Oitv 


«84 

32 


0 



Tulsa., 

124,00(~J 

21 

17 

0 



Oregon 





Portland 


97 

318 


0 



Penns j^hania 






Kuo 


30 

3, 104 
796 


1 


, 1,104.0 

Philadftlphia 

1,079,000 

632.000 

113.000 

>903 

.40 

(} 

0 

0 


Pittsburgh 

>413 

442 

70 



Reading 

292 

4f> 

174 

1 64 


1 m 

' SeiaiUon 

142, 00(^ 

4 

03 

0 



" 

Rhode Islard 





Providence 

. .. 268,000 

61 

32 

12 

1 

.00 

32.0 


J Two jyeaib only, s Ono yuii only. 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1295 — Continued 

MUMPS— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Average, 

1022-1924 

1925 

Cases 

reported 

Oases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

legistcred 

Deaths 
per 1 ,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
registered 

Tennessee 








Memphis . 

175, 000 

265 

111 

0 65 

0 



Nashville - 

136; 000 

44 

16 

12 

0 



Texas 







Dallas 

194, 000 

162 

21 

11 

0 



El Paso 

105, 000 

» 199 

206 

1 96 

0 



Fort Worth 

165; 000 

4 

296 

1 91 

0 



Houston 

1 1 

8 


0 



San Antonio 

198,000 

1 

7 

04 

' 0 



Utah 







Salt Lake City 

131,000 

772 

1,049 

8 01 

0 



Virginia 






Norfolk 


149 

1,918 


0 



Richmond 

186,000 

26 

113 

61 

1 

0 01 

113 0 

Washington 








Seattle 


396 

1,570 


0 



Spokane — 

109, 000 

26 

50 

46 

0 



Tacoma - 

104, 000 

1 

142 

67 

64 

0 



Wisconsin 







Milwaukee _ , __ __ 

509, 000 

846 

1,003 

1 97 

0 










Total 








63 cities 

27,115,000 

22,273 

18, 518 

68 

16 

00 

1, 167 4 

66 cities 

27, 698, 000 


18, 617 

07 

18 

00 

l,0v34 3 

78 Cities 


23,938 


18 


1,329 9 








1 Two yeiirs only 


PELLAGRA 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Oases per 
1,000 in- 
habitants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhabit- 
ants 

Oases 
reported 
for each 
death 
registered 

Alabama 

Tlirmmgham 

206,000 

26 

0 12 

11 

0,05 

2 3 

California 

Los Angeles ^ 

16 

7 

2.1 

San Diego. — 

106, o66 

658,000 


4 

04 

San Francisco 

6 

.01 

0 


Colorado 

Denver 

281,000 

498,000 


3 

.01 


District of Columbia 

Washington... 

3 

.01 

2 

00 

1 5 

Georgia 

Atlanta. .... 


28 

Illinois 

Chicago 

2,995,000 



5 

,00 


Kansas 

Kansas City 

116,000 

I 

4 

03 

0 


1/Ouisiaua 

Now Orleans 

414,000 

I 790,000 

56 

14 

30 

09 

1.6 

Maryland 

Baltimore ^ 

7 

01 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

780.000 

142.000 

191.000 

10 

01 

3 

00 

3 3 

Springfield.. _ 

2 

01 

1 

01 

20 

Worcester.. . 

1 

01 

1 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit - 

1, 246,000 

425.000 

367.000 


3 

00 


Minnesota 





1 

,00 


Missouri 

Kansas City. 

4 

01 

3 

.01 

1 3 

Now Jersey 

Trenton 

132,000 


12 

.02 


J Include^ nonresidents 


721^8"— 2Ct 2 
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Reported Preralenee for the Year 192&-<!ontinH6d 


PELLAGRA— Continued 


City 

EsI Hinted 
population, 
Tuly 1, U)25 

Cases 

lepoitecl, 

1925 

Cases per 
1,000 in- 
habitants 

Deaths 

rogis- 

teied, 

1925 

Death ^ 
per 1,(X)0 
inhabit* 
ants 

Cnsei 
lepnrted 
Oil V ivh 
tleaih 
jegi'-teied 

Now '^i^'ork 

Now York 

5,873,000 

182,000 

930,000 



C 

0 00 


iSVl'KUSO - 



1 

01 


Ohio 

Cleveland- . , . 



5 

.01 


OUahomA 

Oklahoma City- _ 



7 



Tulsa _ 

124,000 



3 

02 

■ t 

OreKon, 

Portland _ ^ . 



1 • 

00 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia __ 

1,970,000 

268,000 1 

175,000 • 



13 

01 


Ehode Island 

Providence _ _ 



4 

01 


Tennessee 

Memphis 

119 

0 11 

117 

.10 

1.1 

Na&hville 

i3t»,oeo , 

14 

10 

<) 

.07 

1.6 

Texas" 

Dallas _ 

194,000 ■ 



20 

10 


El Pas.0 - 

105,000 



1 

04 


Hou^on ^ . 




40 



San Antonio - _ ___ 

198,000 



16 

08 


Virginia" 

Norfolk 



4 



lUchmond ^ 

186,000 



6 

03 


Washington 

Seattl© 



1 


Total’ 

28 cities ^ 

19,aO9i.OO0 



185 

.01 


33 cities 



, 273 


1 






PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) 


AJahania. 







Birmingham 

206,000 

C92 

3 36 

439 

2.33 

1 0 

Caltfornia 


1,951 


821 


2 4 

-r - 

Oakland 

254,000 

»120 

a 47 

182 

72 


San Diego 

106,000 

222 

2 09 

93 

.88 

ii 

Ban Francisco — 

658,000 

2 436 

* 78 

685 

1.23 


Colorado 






Denver 

281,000 



492 

1 7r> ' 


Connecticut 






Bridgoporl; 


367 


145 • 


2.6 

Hartford 

100,000 

45 a 

2 83 

172 ' 

i 07 

2.0 

New Uaven,... 

179,000 , 

251 

3.40, 

210 

1.17 

i 2 

Waterhnry 


210 


135 


1.6 

Ddlaware’ 







Wilmington ...» 

122,000 



151 

L26 


DJstiict of Columbia 





Washington 

498,000 

1,260 

2.54 

644 

L29‘ 

%B 

Goorgia. 







Atlanta 


688 


654 


L2 

HUnois* 






Chicago 

Tvi/I * 

2,095,f»Q 

9,167 

3.06 

3,076 

1,03 


IndianaDolls 

359 , 000 ' 



* 617 

■1 

1.44 i 


Iowa, 

DfiS Moiness , 

141,000 



no' 

.78 ■ 


Elansas 




Kansas City 

116,000 

293 

2 63 

220 ■ 

1 901 

Id 

Kontnoky ^ 







Louisville 

306,000 



423 

1,381 


Louisiana 




** 

New Orleans. - . , 

414,000' 

660 

1 59 

605 

1 22 

1.3 

Raltimore 1 

796,000 ! 

2,2861 

2 87 

1, 637 ' 

3 93 

L6 




Boston,: .j 

780, 000 ' 

*1,807 

*2,32 

1,181 

1 61 


OambBidge-.,-...*. 

120.000 

*269: 

*2 24 

78 

,66 


Pall B^ver 

129,000 

*207 

*1 60 

147 

1 14 


LowdlL 1 

110,000 

*98 

a. 89 

393 

1 76 


Lynn— — i 

103,000 

*126 

*1 22 

66 

.64 


New B««iford : 

120,000 

*217 

*1 81 

169 

3. 41 
53 



142,000 

*189 

*1 33 

73 


'V^oreostor 

191,000 

*306 

*1.00 

126 

fl6 



* LoTbar pnoamonla miy. 


i Includes nonijesidonts. 
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PNEUMONIA (AIX FORMS)— Oontmued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1926 

Cases < 
reported, 
1926 

Cases per 
1,000 in- 
habitants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhabit- 
ants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
registered 

Michigan 

Detroit 

1, 246, 000 

3,632 

2.91 

1,568 

1 26 

2 3 

Flint-. __ _ 

130, 000 


98 

76 . 


firand Rppids , , 

154, 000 

232 

1 6i 

133 

86 

1 7 

Minnesota 

Duluth - _ 

111,000 


117 

1 05 . 



425 , OOO 
246, 000 



385 

91 . 


St Paul _ 



249 

1 01 . 


Missouri 

Kansas City 

367. 000 

822.000 . 

212,000 . 

129, 000 

781 

2 13 

507 

1 38 

1.5 

St Louis 



1,355 

406 

1 65 . 


Nebraska 

Om^iha. __ _ 



1 92 . 


Now Jersey 

Camden 

206 

1 60 

195 

1 61 

I 1 




108 




315, 66o 
453, 000 



438 

1 39 , 


Newark 

2,531 

194 

5 59 

584 

1 29 

4 3 

Paterson 

142, 000 

1 37 

176 

1 24 

1 1 

Trenton 

132, 000 

235 

1 78 

187 

1 42 

1 3 

New York 

118,000 

586 

4 97 

146 

1 24 

4 0 

Buitalo 

.*^38, 000 

1,498 

2 78 

690 

1 28 

2 2 

Now York 

5, K3, 000 

15; 651 
1,077 

2 66 

8, 307 

1 43 

1 9 


317,000 

3 40 

258 

81 

4 2 

Syracuse-----------.--------— - 

182, 000 

687 

3 77 

221 

1 21 

3 1 

XJtica.-- - 

102,000 

227 

2 23 

09 

97 

2 3 


114,000 



126 

1 11 


Ohio 

268 


249 


1 0 

Canton 

I 106, OW 

175 

1 66 

169 ’ 

1 59 

1 0 


1 409, 000 



573 

1 40 


Oloveland— 

986,000 

2,416 

2 58 

1,063 

1 14 

2 3 

OoluTTibiis 

280,000 

173.000 

287.000 

160.000 


290 

1 04 


Tlftvtrtn _ __ 



176 

1 01 





245 

85 




V/innfTQ+n'BO'Tl ._ _ _ 



175 

1 09 


Oklahoma 

OlrlnViftnia 

189 


126 


1 5 


124,000 


126 

1 02 


Oregon 



301 



... 

Pennsylvania 

T?.riA . ^ 




126 



'PV»»lQaAlnli>o . . 

1,979,000 

632,000 



2,651 

1 34 


Pittsburgh-----------——-—--— 

4,174 

6 W 

1,688 

2 67 

is 


113.000 

142.000 


115 

1 02 





292 

2 06 


Bhode Island 

O'H/vrr 

268,000 

176.000 

136.000 

194.000 

106.000 



824 

1 21 


Tounossee 

Memphis--— - 



*345 

181 

272 

96 

269 

275 

140 

1.97 

1.33 

1 40 
91 


Nashville 

Texas 

Dallas 

El Paso 





Houston 

San Antomo 

Utah 

.CSnlf T.a.1rA Hiiv _ _ - 

198.000 

131.000 



1 39 

1 07 


Virginia 

Norfolk 



156 

238 

177 

1 28 


Biohmond - 

Washington 

‘f’ 4 

186, 000 





Spokane 

109.000 

104.000 

609.000 

173 

1 59 

122 

99 

1, 12 
95 

1 4 

Tacoma 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee— 



717 

1 41 


Total 

68 cities 

. 28,770,000 



. 38, 186 

OAA 

1 33 


80 cities - 





,, 4i.| O^U 


i 


ladudes nonresidents. 




Soptembor 17, 102C 2016 

Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925--— Oouiuiuecl 

POI.IOMVEUTIS (INFANTILE PAHALYSiS) 


City 


Alabama 

Baimngliam 

California 

Los Ani2;ole‘i 

OnUami 

Sun Dioso 

8nn Fiftmisco 

Coloiado* 

Don V or * 

CoiiTiecliciil 

]5u(lK«ipoii 

liar I fold 

Now Ilttven„ 
Disfiiot of CoUnnhm. 

Washhigtoiu 

O«or«ia 

Atlanta 

Illuims 

Ohicafto 

Indiana 

IndintiapoUs 

Iowa 

Des Moinea 

K^andai> 

Kansas City 

Ksntuckyt 

Loui4»viI1«i 

Louisiana: 

Now OrloMis.,—.* 
MorylanrU 

BaltimoTO», 

Massaohnootis: 

Boston.-*^ 

Oambmlge 

Fall Mivof 

LowolL-* 

Lynn. 

New Bedford- 


Bpringibld., 

woroeafceL-, 


etrolt--*— 

3^!i^we8ot4• 

IMuUU-v 

MinntooMs * 

iBtd 

ourl; 

tanijas City 

New Jersey: 

Jersey City 

NawifK.*-. 

Paterson - 

Tranten— 

New York. 

Albany 



New York,* 

Boototw- * 

ByraOttse - 

Ss*::::;:;;:;:::;;:;;: 

Ohio* 

Akron 

Ckieoinn^itiii « J4{i.w.a 4 

Qevdand 

Ooiutftte 

Payton 


Kslinnited 
poinibi- 
tion. July 
L lO'-lf* 


2(30, fK)0 


2ri 1,000 
10O.(H)O 
m,mi 

281,000 


Jf>o,(0) 

179.000 

498.000 


2,995,000 

359.000 

141.000 

116.000 
206,000 
414,000 
7 ^ 6,000 


780.000 

mooo 

mooo 

UOjOOO 

108.000 
120,000 

142.000 

191.000 

1.246.000 

130.000 

154.000 

111.000 

425.000 

240.000 

367.000 

822.000 

212,000 

315.000 

463.000 

142.000 

132.000 

118.000 

638.000 

5.873.000 

317.000 

182.000 
102,000 
114,000 


40^'ooa 


iSOU, wu 

173,000 


Estimntod 






expiTtniify 



J tfaSO 






( ^ iSt'S 


Dnat hs 

Fntali- 

Nnm- 



pi'i 

Deaths 

pm 

ties 

bin of 

(’USO<% 

rr- 

Loon 


1,000 

iif^r 

yisu H 


poiWd 

mtuvh- 

tilled 

inhiil)- 

iOO 




I tun is 


itiuits 

<JUSOS 

7 

4 

21 

0. 10 

6 

0 02 

23 8 

7 

17 

160 


24 


15 0 

« 

3 

49 


i 4 

02 

8 2 

7 

6 

J5 

.14 

6 

06 

40 0 

7 

4 

06 

12 

11 

02 

16 7 

5 

3 

7 

02 

2 

01 

28.6 

0 

6 

4 


1 


2,5 0 

7 

4 

7 

04 

5 

08 

71 4 

7 

6 

3 

02 

0 



7 

11 

22 

.04 

4 

*01 

18 2 

6 

1* 

3 


1 


33.3 

7 

86 

66 ! 

.02 

7 

.00 i 

10.0 

7 

3 

10 

03 

4 

61 

40 0 

3 

3 

7 

65 ^ 

0 



6 

1 

9 

08 1 

6 

Of) 

66.7 

6 i 

1 

2 

.01 

0 



7 

5 

13 , 

,03 

2 

00 

15 4 

4 

23 

28 

04 ' 

9 

Hi : 

32 1 

6 

43 

46 

.06 : 

9 

01 

19 6 

7 

4 

5 

04 

0 



7 

4 

6 

06 

1 

.01 

16.7 

7 

8 

6 

06 

2 

02 

33.3 

6 

5 

1 

01 

0 



7 

3 

1 

.01 

0 



7 

3 

3 

02 

0 



6 

5 

3 

*02 

1 

01 ' 

'■“‘“.bTi 

7 

17 

34 

03 

H 

.01 

23 5 

6 

10 

3 

.02 

1 

.01 

33.3 

7 

4 

1 

.01 

1 

1 .01 

100.0 

7 

1 

20 

.18 

2 

.02^ 

10 0 

7 

7 

«r 

20 

10 

.02 

11.6 

7 

6 

28 . 

.11 

2 

.01 

7 1 

7 

3 

64 

36 

20 

.06' 

«r.0 

5 

16 

9 

.01 

3 

.00 

33.3 

6 

3 ] 

71 

.33 

19 

.09 i 

26.8 

7 

3 

18 

.06 

4 

.01 

22.2 

7 ’ 

19 

28 

.06 

B 

.02 ^ 

28 6 

7 , 

1 

6 

.04 

0 



7 

2 

4 

.03 

1 

.01 , 

26 0 

7 

2 

5 

.04 

2 

*02 

40 0 

7 

7 

40 

.07 

n 

02 

27,5 

5 

224 

307 

06 

102 

.02 

33.2 

& 

5 

28 

.09 

8 

a.H 

28.6 

7 

8 

5 

03 

2 

.01 

40 0 

r- 

2 

5 

.06 

2 

02 

40.0 

7] 


6 

- .05 

1 

.01 

10.7 

0 ' 

4 

S 


7 


87.5 

7. 

5 

7 

.02, 

4 

.01 

57.1 

7 

13 

83 

09 

20 

.02 

22.7 

6^ 

4 ’ 

3 

.01 

0 



7 

2 1 

1 

,0li 

1 

M 

i 109.0 



2017 Septemlber 17, 1926 

Beported Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS)~Continued 


City 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 Cases 
per 
1,000 
inhab- 
i itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

mhab- 

itauts 

Fatali- 

ties 

per 

100 

cases 

Ohio — C ontmued 









Toledo 

287,000 

7 

i 4 

5 

0 02 

1 

0 00 

20 0 

Youngstown 

160, 000 

7 

2 

6 

04 

4 

02 

66 7 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 


5 

0 

9 


0 



Oregon 









Portland 


7 

2 

10 


0 



Pennsylvania 









Erie 


7 

2 

4 


1 


25 0 

Philadelphia 

1, 979, 000 

7 

21 

16 

01 

5 

00 

31 2 

Pittsbuigh 

632,000 

7 

7 

40 

06 

8 

01 

20 0 

Reading 

11.1, 000 

7 

1 

1 

01 

0 



Rhode Island 









Providence 

26b, 000 

7 

9 

20 

07 

3 

01 

15 0 

Tennessee 









Memphis 

176,000 

7 

1 

16 

03 

1 1 

.01 

16.7 

Nashville 

136,000 

5 

1 

t 4 

03 

2 

01 

50 0 

Texas 









Dallas 

194,000 

7 

2 

10 

05 

3 

02 

30 0 

El Paso 

105,000 

3 

0 

2 

1 02 

2 

02 

100 G 

Houston 


7 

1 

3 


G 



San Antonio 

198,000 

6 

1 

6 

"os' 

2 

01 

33 3 

Utah 









Salt Lake City 

131,000 

6 

2 

4 

03 

2 

02 

60 0 

Virginia 

i 








Norfolk 


7 

2 

2 


0 



Richmond 

186,000 

7 

5 

6 

03 ' 

1 

.01 

16.7 

Washington 









Seattle 


7 

2 

23 


6 


21 7 

Spokane 

109,000 

7 

1 

5 

05 

5 

05 

100 0 

Tacoma 

104,000 

7 

2 

28 

.27 

3 

03 

10.7 

Wisconsin 









Milwaukee 

'>09,000 

5 

14 

14 

03 

3 

01 

21 4 

Total 









63 cities 

28, 147,000 


677 

1,427 

05 

355 

01 

24 9 

73 cities 


714 

1,653 


394 


23 S 







, 



* One nonresident. 


RABIES IN MAN 



B 

City 

Deaths 

registered, 

1925 

California 


Oklahoma 


Ik)S Angeles 

U 

Tulsa 

3 

Louisiana 


PennsyKania 


New Orleans. . 

1 

Philadelphia , 

2 

Maryland 


Pittsburgh— 

2 

Baltimore 

3 

Twinessee 


Massachusetts 


Memphis, 

12 

Springfield 

1 

Nashville 

2 

Michigan” 


Texas 


Detroit 

1 

El Paso _ 

1 

Missouri 


Fort Worth 

2 

Kiansas Citv 

2 

Houston 

2 

New York 


Washington 


New York 

1 

Seattle. . .... 

2 

Ohio 




Cincinnati 

4 



Cleveland 

1 




* Nonresidents. 








September 17, 1020 2018 

E^poi'ted Prevalence for tlie Year 19^ — Continued 

EABIKS m aNXMAI^ 


City 

Cases 

loportofi, 

1925 

City 

Cases 

reported, 

1926 

Alabarnn: , 

UiumtiKlxam - 

138 

Now Jcr*?oy 

('anideii 

28 

Ca.Ufonna 

Eh/abelh 

U 

hoh A ngdes 

173 

Jersey City 

U 

San Diogo 

37 

Now York 

District of Columbia' 

Washington 

Yonkers 

45 

80 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Chicago ^ 


Cincinnati. 

03 

214 

21 

Cle\.eland 

Iowa 

Columbus 

123 

Dos Moines _ ^ 

1 

Toledo 

1 

Kontncky 

Louisville - 

7 

Teimessec 

-Memphis 

15G 

Maryianci* 

Baltimore.. .. 

20 

Tetas 

Dallas 

20 

Massachusetts 

Boston^. , 

Houston 

12& 

14 

San Antonio 

7 

Cambridge 

3 

Virginia 


Michigan 

Detroit - 


Richmond 

5 

93 



Grand Rapids - 

43 



Missouri 

Kansas City.-, 

115 



St Louis 

14 







SCARLET FEVER 




Estimated 

expectancy 



1925 




Estimated 
















City 

popula- 
tion, July 

1, 1935 

Num- 


Cases 

Cases 

per 

Deaths 

Deaths 
per ' 

Fatali- 

ties 


ber of 

Cases 

re- 

1,000 

regis* 

1,000 

per 



years 


ported 

inhab- 

tered i 

mhab- 

100 




itants 


Itants 

cases 

Alabama. 









Birmingham, 

200,000 

7 

182 

503 

2 44 

5 

0 02 

1 0 

California; ' 




Los Angelefi 


7 

853 

3, 214 


11 


.9 

Oakland 

III 

7 

317 

' 174 

69 

1 

00 

6 

San Diego 

7 

m 

173 

1 03 

3 

03 

1.7 

San Fraucisco.,,,,. 

7 

669 

528 

95 

7 

01 

1.3 

OoloriMio; 





1,5 

Denver 

281,000 

7 

53$ ' 

412 

1 47 

6 

02 

Oonnocilcul; 

Bridgeport 

7 

365 

614 

5 ' 


1.0 

Hartford 

166,000 
179, m 

7 

240 

238 

3 49 

1 

.01 

.4 

Now 

7 

238 

510 

2.85 

2 

,01 

.4 

Wfitorbury,,. . .. 

7 

309 

182 


3 


1.6 

Delaware. 






Wilminoian . 

1552,000 

7 

234 

106 

87 

1 

.01 

.9 

District of Columbia: 




Washini^toaa.. 

408,000 

7 

853 

1,011 

2 03 

5 

,01 

A 

(korgia. 



LO 

Atlanta 


7 

220 

100 


1 

: 

liinois* 





1,7 

Chicago^, .... 

2,095,060 

7 

4,650 

7,668 1 

2.56 

128 

.04 i 

Indiana; 



.8 

Indianapolis 

359,000 

4 

297 

266 

74 

2 

.01 ^ 

Iowa 



Dos Memos.. ... 

141,000 

4 

293 

177 

1 20 

1 

.01 

.0 

Kansas* 




Kansas City. 

116,000 

7 

174 

776 

a 69 

4 

03 ' 

.5 

Kentucky. 





Lomsvillfi ... ... 

306, 000 

7 

363 

390 

1 27 

1 

.00 

.3 

Louisiana. 




NewCrleans., 

414, 000 . 

796,000 ; 

7 

221 

! 433 , 

1,122 

LOS 

7 

.02 

1.6 

A 

Msxymm. 

Baltimore 

5 

1,166 

1 L41 

5 

.01 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

SCiKLET FEVER-Contmued 




Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 

1, 1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

per 

100 

eases 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

780, 000 

5 

3,794 

278 

2,873 

167 

3 68 

47 

0 06 

1 6 

Cambridge, 

120,000 
129, 000 

7 

1 39 

1 

01 

6 

Fall River,. 

7 

141 

130 

1 01 

1 

01 

8 

Lowell 

110,000 

103. 000 
120, (X)0 

142. 000 

191.000 

1, 246, 000 

130. 000 

154. 000 

111.000 

425. 000 

240. 000 

3f)7, 000 

822. 000 

212, 000 

129,000 


135 

265 

2 41 

3 

03 

1 1 

Lynn, 

6 

197 

230 

2 23 

1 

01 

4 

New Bedford-. 

7 

161 

190 

1 58 

4 

03 

2 1 

SpnngfiGld 

5 

233 

C47 

4 56 

5 

01 

8 

Worcestei 

7 

399 

448 

2 35 

5 

03 

1 1 

Michigan 

Detroit 

7 

3, 125 
434 

4,104 

290 

3 29 

53 

04 

1 3 

Flint 

c 

2 00 

1 

01 

4 

Grand Rapids 


297 

1, 277 

812 

S 29 

7 

05 

5 

Minnesota 

Duluth 

7 

216 

7 32 

4 

04 

5 

Minneapolis 

5 

1,200 

1,137 

434 

2, 759 
1,288 

6 49 

23 

06 

8 

St Paul- 

7 

5 24 

31 

13 

2 4 

Missouri 

Kansas City 

7 

2,160 
3, 419 

196 

6 89 

32 

09 

1 5 

St Louis., 

7 

1, 175 

4 16 

43 

06 

1 3 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

7 

258 

92 

0 

New Jersey 

Camden 

7 

152 

501 

4 58 

3 

02 

5 

Elizabeth 

7 

271 

255 

0 


Jersey Citv- - 

315.000 
45,L 000 

142.000 

132.000 

118. 000 

7 

420 

318 

1 01 

2 

01 

6 

Newark. - 

7 

800 

1,128 

208 

2 49 

5 

01 

4 

Patei son 

7 

180 

1 89 

0 



Trenton 

7 

246 

120 

01 

0 



New York 

Albany., 

7 

144 

33! 

2 81 

4 

03 

1 2 

Buflalo - 

638 000 

7 

885 

853 

1 59 

14 

.03 

3 6 

New York 

5,873,000 
3)7, 000 

5 

6,445 

500 

8,810 

1,342 

129 

1 51 

75 

01 

8 

Roche.^tor--- 

7 

4 23 

9 

03 

.7 

Ryrftpiive 

182,000 

114,000 

7 

629 

71 

0 


Yonkers.,,. 

7 

228 

344 

a 02 

1 

01 

3 

Ohio 

Akron 

7 

395 

900 

30 


3.3 

Canton. 


7 

122 

203 

I 92 

1 

01 

.5 

Oinciiinuti,. 

7 

596 

678 

1*60 

9 

02 

1 3 

Cleveland 

5 

1,284 

1,004 
556 , 

1.07 

15 

02 

3.5 

Columbus - 

7 

424 

1*99 

6 

02 

1 1 

Dayton 

7 

236 

602 

3.48 

2 

01 

a 

Toledo 

7 

739 

609 

2*12 

10 

.03 

1,6 

Y oungsto w n 

7 i 

350 

521 

3,26 

9 

,06 

L7 

Oklahoma* 

Oklahoma City , 

6 

146 

98 


3 


3 1 

Tulsa 

124,000 ! 

3 

70 i 

76 

61 

1 

01 

L3 

Orngon 

Portland 

7 

256 

435 


3 


.7 

Pennsylvania* 

Erie .. _ __ __ _ 


7 

186 

470 


8 


1 7 

Phila^ lelphia 

1, 979,000 

632.000 

113. 000 

142.000 

2(>8,000 

175.000 

136.000 

194.000 

105.000 

166.000 

7 

3,363 

1,666 

4,954 

2 60 

75 

04 

L6 

Pitl^buigh 

7 

2,701 

4 27 

32 

05 

1 2 

Reading 

7 

74 

341 

3 02 

0 

05 

1,8 

Scranton , 

7 

146 

129 

91 

0 



Rhode Island 

Providence 

7 

533 

353 ■ 

X 32 

6 

02 

1 7 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

7 

190 

1235 

1 34 

3 

02 

1 3 

Nashville — ... 

7 

112 

239 

1 7b 

2 

01 

.8 

Texas 

Dallas 

7 

133 

210 

1 

1 08 

4 

,02 

10 

El Paso 

4 

83 

90 

86 

1 

01 

11 

Fort Worth 

7 

64 

74 

48 

3 

02 

4.1 


7 

50 

81 


0 



Ban Antonio. 

198,000 

7 

32 

41 

,21 

2 

,01 

49 

Utah. 

Rftltr VkA City 

m,ooo 

7 

106 

189 

1,44 

1 

01 

,6 

Virginia 

■Morf/air 

7 

82 

47 


0 



Richmond — 

180,000 

7 

231 

263 


2 

01 i 

8 


J Includes nonresidents 
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Beported Pretalente for the Year — Continued 


SCARLET FEVER— Continued 





Estimated 

expectancy 

192S 

City 


E<itiinatc'd 
popuUv 
tlon, July 
t, 1925 

Num- 
ber of 
ycais 

Cases 

! Cjises 
rr- 

ported 

Cases 
per 
1,000 
m hab- 
it intb 

Iti 

Deal hs 
P(i 
1,000 
inhil)- 
itants 

FataU- 

tUiS 

plH 

300 

oases 

'Washington; 

Seattle * 


7 

45i 

528 


3 


0.6 

Spnlcftrifi , , M, - ^ 

109.000 

101.000 

500,000 ! 

7 

290 

292 

2 68 

5 1 

6 05 

1 7 

n'nrnma . . , 

7 

126 

95 

Ul 

0 

'Wibconsm* 

Milwaukee . _ . 

7 

3,287 

611 

1 20 

7 ' 

,01 

3 1 





Total 

08 eitiAici . ^ 


28,823,000 


44,641 
48, 226 

65,031 

69,805 

2 26 

755 

.03 

1 2 



822 

1 2 


. 





SEPTIC SORE THROAT 


City 

E.stniiatcd 
population, 
July 3, 1925 

C'ases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases per 
t, 1)00 in- 
habitants 

Deaths 

registered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhabit- 
ants 

Coses 
lopoi ted 
for oaoh 
death 
registored 

Alabama 

IfltrTnirigham 

206, OOO 

106,000 

281,000 

1 

0 00 

0 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

55 

0 

5 

14 

D 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

77 

10 

1 

6 

1 

33 

1 

0 

.0 

4 
3 

13 



C^ifornla. /' 

San Diego 

0 03 

02 


Colorado. 

Denver - - 




Connecticut* 

■RrwlffAnftrt-- j. - 

. 6 

6 

0 

1 

40 

58 

1 

29 

68 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 


3 0 
2 0 

Hartroird 

New 

i8o,6eo 

179,000 

.04 

.02 

.02 

’Wfttefbiiry ^ », 


1.0 

Georgia. 




Elinois. 

Chicago 

Louisiana. 

Nevl' tlipiean!^.. 

2» 905, OOO 

414.000 

796,060 

780,0^ 

120,090 

129.000 

110.000 
120,000 
101,000 

l,Sltft6,O0O 

425.000 

118.000 
5,870,000 

017.000 

114.000 

.02 

.00 

.04 

09 

.04 

.02 

.01 

01 

.01 

.00 

.02 

1 1 

Maryland’ 

BalUmato - 

Massachusetts 

Boston * 

CanthifidKe — 

.01 

02 

5.8 

4 9 

ff«il 



LoweU.,— 

NaW 1lKyif«rq ^ (-'■,■■ f ‘ 

,01 

X U 

WOVeei^tArr -1- ,« -rrT+ 1 ““ 



Michigan^ 



Minn^ou; 

Mlnneanolia^ - 

*03 

.03 ! 
.01 

,01 


KiwYorlfe; ’ 

Albany 

Nftt# Yflfk 

11 

09 

3.T 

Boohostet— w- 




Yonfcers-r - t.., 




mo. 

i 





124.000 

632.000 

268.000 

176.000 

194.000 

105.000 



,01 

*05 

.00 


Bennsylv^ia; 

P4mlwirflh-^_.i . 




ELode iMand’ 

Frotld«ace-*4 — 

TennesseaL, 

■,, r ^ nr-,,,, -r-,,,,,,. . 

3 

1 

2 

02 

,01 

,01 

.01 

.30 

0.0 

, 'DkllftS^. 



BIftMW ... 

Houston............. 

*04 

" 8.6 



■■i 

HilR 

mil 

■I 


'T#tal; 

Meitloa., , . 






10,178,000 


mii 

228 

2{iSi 

.01 


cities. 


nB 
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City 


Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Bstmiated 
popula- . 
tion, July 

1, 1925 

Num- 
bei of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Cases 

pel 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

per 

100 

cases 

Alabama 









Bummgham 

206,000 

7 

266 

1,675 

8 13 

6 

0 03 

0 4 

California 









Los Angoles 


5 

169 

1,278 


33 


2 6 

Oakland 

254, 000 

5 

57 

498 

1 96 

0 



San Diego* 

looiooo 

7 

37 

419 

4 14 

2 

02 

5 

San Fi anciseo 

558,000 

7 

125 

205 

37 

15 

03 

7 3 

Coloiado 









Denver 

281,000 

2 

» 25 

3 

01 

0 



Connecticut 








Bridgeport*-. 1 .. 


6 

3 

0 


0 



Halt foul 

160, 000 

7 

1 

0 


0 



NeW Haven 

179, 000 

7 

1 

0 


0 



Watorbury.* * 

7 

1 

0 


0 



Delaware 









Wilmington * 

122,000 

7 

0 

3 

02 

0 



District of Columbia 








Washington 

498,000 

7 

67 

59 

32 

20 

04 

33 9 

Georgia*. 









Atlanta 


3 

139 

33 


0 



Illinois 









Chicago 

2,995,000 

7 

154 

70 

02 

12 

00 

17.1 

Indiana. 









Indiatianolis 

850,000 

5 

215 

545 

1 52 

0 



Iowa 








Dos Moines- - 

141,060 

4 

137 

61 

41 

0 



Kansas 

Kansas City 

116,000 

5 

46 

8 

07 

0 



Kentucky 








Louisville.-.-- 

306,000 

7 

34 

04 

21 

0 



Loulsian«i 








New Orleans - 

414,000 

4 

30 

26 

00 

0 



Maryland 








Baltimoi 6... - 

796,000 

7 

18 

14 

02 

0 



Massachusetts 








Boston.-..-.-......-.--.-.-..: 

780,000 

7 

5 

0 


0 



Oainbi idge. . 

120,000 

7 

0 

0 


0 



Fait River- ^ 

129,000 

7 

0* 

0 


0 



Lowell — j 

110,000 

7 

1 

0 


0 



Lynn | 

103,000 

6 

0 

0 


0 



New Bedford-..'..—— i 

120,000 

7 

0 

0 


0 



Springfield—.—— I 

"W fkrei'tster . .. ^ 

142.000 

191.000 

7 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



Michigan 1 








Detroit — J 

1,346,000 i 

8 

467 

66 

.05 

12 

01 

18 2 

Flint 1 

130,000 i 

4 

34 

56 

43 

0 



Grand Eapids I 

164,000 i 

7 

45 j 

30 

19 

1 

01 

8.8 

Minnesota 









Duluth .. 

111,000 

7 

228 

8 

07 

0 



Minneapolis.-- 

425,000 ' 

S 

507 

416 

98 

144 

.34 

i 34.6 

St Paul 

240,000 

7 

506 

SI 

33 

18 

07 

! 22 2 

Mlssoun, 









Kiansaa city.. . . 

367, 000 

4 

105 

33 

09 

0 



St. Louis - .... 

822,000 

7 

118 

209 

25 

0 



Nehraskai 







1 

Omaha 

212 ; 000 

3 

75 

569 

2 64 

0 



K’ew Jersey 








Camden 

129,000 

7 

2 

97 

75 

44 

34 

45,4 

Blizabeth. . — 


7 

2 

0 


0 



.Tftrsey City . 

315^000 

7 

1 

22 

07 

0 



Newark. 

453, 000 

7 

2 

2 

00 

0 



PftterSnn. 

142, 000 

7 

0 

0 


0 



Trentrin.... . ... 

132, 000 

7 

3 

4 

03 

0 



New York 








Albany - 

118, 000 

7 

1 

0 


0 



BuffalAf. , 

638,000 

7 

21 

20 

04 

0 



N^“!W York 

5,873,000 

7 

18 

12 

00 

~ 0 



Bochoster ... 

317, OQO 

7 

3 

2 

01 

0 



Syraepse ...— 

382,000 

7 

1 

0 


Q 

! 


trtiea . 

102,000 

7 

1 

1 

01 

0 



YonkCrs — — 

114,000 

7 

0 

i 

01 

1 

m 

mo 


1 It was Impracticable to make an estimated expectancy for Donvor For th-' ycar^ 19X8-1922 <5 years) 
the moan was 3U, 45 cases were reported in 1923 and 6 m 1924, 25 is tbo mean o£ tbe last twt>' 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 



Ebtiraatcd 
. j)opula« 
turn, .luly 

1, 1<126 

1 Estimated 
expectancy 



3925 



City 

Num- 
tier of 
years 

(’ases 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1 ,0(10 
mliab- 
ilants 

Heaths 
regis- 
ter ed 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

lUnts 

Fatali- 

ties 

per 

100 

cases 

Ohio 

Akron-—, - 


5 

70 

18 


1 


5 e 

CAntnn _ _ 

lOfi, 000 

400.000 
93H, 000 
2i0, 000 
17,% 000 
2S7, OQO 

100.000 

5 

33 

9 

0 08 

0 


Cincinnati 

5 

Si 

51 

12 

0 



Cleveland 

7 

99 

19 

02 

5 

0 01 

26 3 

Coltimbus— - 

7 

78 

292 

1 04 

0 

Dayton-- 

7 

67 

29 

17 

0 



Toledo 

7 

210 

10 

03 

0 



Youngstown 

7 

115 

210 

1 31 

9 

.(Mt 

4.3 

Oklahoma 

4 

93 

2 

0 

Tnlsa- 

124,000 

3 

29 

13 

10 

0 



Oiegon 

Portland— 

5 

464 

303 

0 



Pennsylvama 

Ene 


7 

2 

7 


2 


28 6 

Philadelphia 

1,070,6m 

632, 000 

6 

27 

184 

09 

24 

oi 

13.0 

Pittsburgh 

7 

19 

0 


0 



Reading----- 

113.000 

142. 000 

268.000 

175.000 

136. 000 

104.000 

10.5.000 

155.000 

7 

1 1 

0 


0 1 



Scranton 

7 

1 

0 


0 ! 



Rhode Island 

Providence 

7 

1 

4 

.01 

0 



Tennessee' 

Memphis * 

7 

61 

*183 

.03 

1 

.01 

.6 

Nashville- — 

5 

31 

172 

1 26 

1 

01 

.6 

Texas 

Dallas.--- — - 

4 

67 i 

48 

.25 

0 


El Paso i 

4 

5 ! 

0 

Q 


. - - -- 

Fort Worth 

5 

64 

17 

ii 

1 

01 


Houston --------- 

7 

43 

172 

0 

San Antonio 

198. 000 

131. 000 

7 

10 

0 

03 

0 



Utah, 

Salt Lake City 

4 

91 

1 

,01 

0 



Virginia. 

Norfolk - - — - 

5 

11 

0 

0 



Kfehmond - - 

188, 000 

7 

8 

6 

03 

0 



Washington. 

Seattle. ^ ----- 

4 

176 

495 

0 



Spokane 

100, 000 

104. 000 

509. 000 

4 

391 

59 


0 



Tacoma 

7 

197 

272 

2 (i2 

0 



Wisconsin* 

Milwaukee — 

4 

103 

385 

.76 

87 

17 i 

22 6 






Total* 

641 cities 

28,925,000 


.5. 128 

7, 239 
9, 547 

2.5 

403 

01 

6.6 

Si citifis - - 


6,301 

439 

40 







TUBEKCULOS18 (ALL FOitMS) 


City 

E,st!mated 
population, 
July 1, 1926 

Oases 

reported, 

1925 

( buses iwr 
1,000 m- 
hidHtants 

1 Deaths 
regis- 
tered, 
1925 

D<*aths 
TK‘r 1.000 
Inhabit* 
imts 

Cases 

reiKirtod 

forciif-h 

death 

legistered 

Alabama* 







Birmingham - - i 

206,000 

671 

2.77 

280 

1.40 

2.0 

California 





1 


Los Angelos - 


3, 789 


1,168 


8.2 

Oakland 

254,000 

294 

1 36 

161 

63 

1.8 

Saw Diego i 

106,000 

296 

2 70 

180 

1.70 

1 0 

Ban Francisco-.— 

668,000 


2.08 

646 

1. 16 

L8 

Oolmado 1 

Denver 

281,000 

1,169 ^ 


625 

1.87 


Odhsectlentj 1 

rndgenort— — — 


170 i 


85 


2.0 


160,000 

264 


75 

.47 

8.6 

New^Haten ^ 

m,ooo 

260 

1.49 

102 

.67 

2.6 

Waterbury * - 


127 


40 


2.8 


» IntAudes ftonre^ldents. 
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TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) -Con Linued 


City 


Del iw.ire 

Wilmington 

District ol Columbia 

W lohmgton 

Q core;! a 

Allanta 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Indian ipolis 

Io\va 

Dos Monies 

Kans IS 

ICansas City,.,^ 
Kentucky 

T ouisville 

Louisiana 

New Orlcanb 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Massacluis(‘ttn 

Boston 

Cainhridgo 

Fall Kivor 

IjOwcU 

l^yiiii 

New Bedford--. 

Springfield 

Worcester 


Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids.-. 
Minnesota 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

at Pai3- 

Missouri' 

Kansas City 

St Louis 

Nebraska* 

Omaha 

New Jersey' 

Camden-, 

FiliKabeth 

Jeisey Oity 

Newark 

J>urer.son 

Trenton 

New York 

Albany 

BuMo 

New York 

Kocjhoster 

Syracuse 

TTticft 

Yonkers 

Ohio 

Akion 

' Canton 

Cmemmti 

Cloveltyid 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 

youngstown 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City.. 

Tulsa 

Oregon 

Jpiirtland 

Penns vlvania* 

' Kao . 

Philadelphia — , 

Pittsburgh 

Heading 

Scranton 


Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 11»25 

Oases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases per 
1,000 in- 
habitants 

Deaths 

regis- 

teiod, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1 ,000 
mhabit- 

antij 

Cases 
ropoi ted 
foi -^ach 
death 
registered 

122,000 



74 

a 61 


49S, OOO 

1,238 

2 49 

544 

1 00 

2 3 


087 


266 


2 6 

2,995,000 

7,7Q9 

2.67 

2,489 

S3 

3 1 

359,000 



558 

3 55 


141,000 



57 

40 


1X6,000 

341 

2 04 

148 

1 28 

2 3 

306, 000 

677 

2 21 

267 

S7 

26 

414,000 

1, 128 

2 72 

762 

1 84 

1.5 

70n, 000 

1,551 

1 95 

962 

3 21 

1.6 

780,000 

2,183 

2 80 

786 

1 01 

2 8 

ILO.t'OO 

201 

1 <)7 

97 

81 

21 

U9,000 

3S3 

2 97 

122 

95 

3 1 

IPUiOO 

151 

1 37 

88 

80 

1 7 

103,000 

173 

1 6S 

30 

29 

5 S 

120,000 

298 

2.48 

95 

79 

3 1 

142,000 

197 

t 39 

72 

51 

2 7 

191,000 

216 

1 29 

136 

71 

1 8 

1,240,000 

2,533 

2.03 

1,127 

00 

2.2 

iao,0Q0 



45 

35 


154,000 

207 

1 34 

64 

42 

3.2 

111,000 



49 

44 


426,000 

1,270 

2 99 

210 

49 

6 0 

246,000 

402 

1 63 

205 

83 

2.0 

367, 000 

707 

1 93 

379 

1 03 

1.9 

822,000 

1,554 

1 89 

615 

.75 

2.6 

212,000 



339 

66 


129,000 

178 

1 38 

n 

.56 

26 


m 


77 


2.0 

3X5, 66o 

509 

I 62 

292 

.80 

20 

453,000 

872 

1.92 

378 

.83 

2.3 

142,000 

247 

1 74 

132 

.93 

1 5 

132,000 

292 

2 til 1 

180 

1.86 

L« 

118,000 

283 

2 40 

135 

1 14 

2 " 

5;J8,000 

985 

1 83 

467 

.87 

2.t 

6,873,000 1 

11,046 1 

1 88 

5,478 

93 

2.0 

317,000 1 

502 i 

1 58 

170 

56 

29 

182,000 1 

343 1 

1 88 

84 

46 

41 

102,000 { 

no 

1 08 

53 

,52 

2.1 

114,000 

178 

1 66 

84 

, 74 

2,1 


501 


99 


5,1 

100,000 1 

134 

i 26 

54 

.51 

2l6 

409,000 ! 

928 

2 27 

473 

1 16 

2.0 

936,000 i 

1,961 

2.30 

833 

' 87 

2 4 

280,000 1 

351 

I 25 

255 

1 91 

1.4 

173,000 



124 

72 


287,000 

276 

.96 

268 

.93 

i 0 

160,000 ; 



100 

62 


136 


67 

2,0 

, ' 124,000 



67 

54 

431 


184 


2,3 

*i 

267 


82 



. 1,979,000 

3,200 

1 62 

2,002 

1 01 

1.6 

632,000 

725 

1 15 

521 

82 

1 4 

113,000 



66 

58 


142,000 

114 

.80 i 

63 

.44 

1.8 


1 
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TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FOBMS)-Oontinued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Cases 

reiJoitcd, 

1925 

Ca^-es per 
1,000 in- 
hiibitants 

Deaths 

regis- 

teied, 

1925 

Deaths 
poi 1,000 
inhabit- 
ants 

Cases 
loportod 
foi (‘iich 
death 
registered 

Rhode Island 

Piovuienco.,. ... . ... 

268,000 

175.000 

136.000 

194.000 

106.000 

165.000 

198.000 

131.000 



166 

0,62 


Tennessee 

Memphis 

1701 

4 01 

1282 

1 61 

2 5 

Nashville 

384 

2 82 

186 

1 37 

2.1 

Texas 

Dallas 

137 

71 


El Paso 



439 

4 IB 


Port Worth 

109 

70 

103 

66 

1 1 

Ban Antotiio _ 

428 

2 16 


Utah 

Salt Lake City 

85 

65 

70 

.63 

1 2 

Virginia 

Norfolk 

ia3 

130 


1 4 

Richmond 

186,000 

481 

2 59 

182 

.98 

2 6 

Washington 

Seattle _ 

267 


Spokane. 

109,655 

104.000 

509.000 

93 

86 

48 i 

44 

1.9 

Tacoma 

67 

64 

56 

64 

1 2 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

789 

1 56 

308 

.61 

2 6 




Total 

64 cities 

26.234.000 

28.925.000 

61, 941 

1 98 

23,769 

26,795 

.91 

2.2 

69 cities 

.93 


63 cities 

68, 386 



79 cities . 



29, 266 



1 






TUBERCULOSIS (PULMONARY) 


Alabama 





1 14 

2 2 

TBirminghaTn-- n . , . - - 

, 206,000 

520 

2 52 

236 

Oalifornia, ~ 


3 9 

Los Angles 


3,786 


974 



254,000 


142 

66 

San "niegn 

loeiooo 

558, (KK) 



171 

1 61 


San Francisco ... 

i,068 

1 90 

549 

98 

i.9 

Colorado 

3 72 


Denver. ^ 

281,000 



482 


CorniGcticnt. 




2.0 

Endgeport 


170 


85 


Hartfoad 

160,000 

239 

1 49 

66 

.41 

3 6 

New Haven,... ... 

179,000 

225 

1 26 

96 

.63 

2 4 

Waterbary.. _ 

117 

40 


2 9 

District of Columbia 



96 

2.6 

Wflahington... 

498,000 

3,188 

2.39 

479 

Illinois: 

.74 

Chteage,, n„ , r 

2,995,000 



2, 215 


Indiana, 





XttdianaphUs......— 

359.000 

i 

341.000 



249 

.69 


Iowa: 

Des Moines.-...---,.-...---.-— 



46 

.33 


Douiaiana. ! 






New Orleans-,. .. 

i 1 

1,128 

1,471 

2 72 




Mary^land, 

Baltimore — — — — . 

1 86 

833 

1,06 

1.8 

Massachusetts. 




2.8 

PtAStCVl- ,n - 

780.000 

120.000 

1,841 

169 

2 36 

669 

.86 

Cano bridge 

1 41 

90 

.75 

1.9 

Foil River „r--- ,, rr- r ' 

329,000 

237 

3 84 

97 

76 

24 

LrtWftlL.. , . _ 

HOiOOO 

103.000 

320.000 

142.000 

191.000 

l,246,0b0 

130.000 

164.000 

117 

1 06 

70 

.64 

1.7 

Lynn -r„^ 

163 

1 49 

23 

.22 

8.7 

New Bedford. 

203 

126 

206 

1 69 
89 

84 

60 

111 

.70 
' .42 
58 

2.4 

2.x 

1.8 

wWftAster,, . „ 

L07 

Michigan* 

2,338 

1 88 

940 

.75 

2 5 

r-r- rr-rrr— rr - - 

Flint 


35 

.27 

Grand Rapids 

187 

L21 

52; 

.34 

3.0 
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TUBEKCULOSIS (PULMONARY)~Cont3nued 


City 


Estimated 
popiil:xtton, 
July 1, 1U25 


Cases 

reported, 

1925 


Cases per 
1,000 m. 
habitants 


Deaths 

rcgis- 

teied, 

1925 


Deaths 
pej 1,000 
inhabit- 
ants 


[ Oases 
! leported 
for eaeh 
death 
registered 


Mmnesoto 

Duluth. ..... 
Minneapolis.. 

St Paul 

Missouri 

Kansas Gity- 

St Louis 

Nev/ Jersey 

Camden 

Elizabeth.... 
Jersey City.. 

Newark 

Trenton...... 

Yoik 

Albany 

Buftalo 
New York... 
Kochestor.*— 

Syracuse 

Yonkers...... 

Ohio 

Akron 

Canton...... 

Omcmnati... 

Cle\eland.._- 

Oolixmbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Youngstown. 

Oregon 

Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Pliiladelplua. 

Pittsburgh... 

Rcfiidmg 

Scranton. .... 
Bhode Island 
Providence-.-. 
Tennoseee- 


Memphis. 

_ NaiSvme— 
Texas, 

. Dslhs- 

* El PiKSd 

San Antonia -- 
tffcah 

Salt Lake City 
Vlrgmii 
Richmond 
Washington* 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tadoma 

Wisconsin, 

Hilwaukoe--.. 


Total 
S8 Cities. 
60 cities. 


111,000 

425.000 

246.000 

367. 000 

822.000 

129,000 


315.000 

453. 000 

132.000 

118.000 

538.000 
6,871,000 

317.000 

182.000 
114,000 


106,000 

409.000 

936.000 

280.000 

173.000 

287.000 

160.000 


1,979,000 

632.000 

113.000 

142.000 

268.000 

175,900 

136.000 

194.000 

105.000 

198.006 

131.000 

186.006 


109.000 , 
104,00a*{ 

509.000 


19.909.000 

27.232.000 


1,029 

372 


1,554 

174 


813 

262 

273 

830 

10,955 


296 

172 


118 


810 

1,834 

351 

119 


254 

3,099 

726 


114 


789 


35,659 


2 42 
1 51 


I 89 
1 35 


1 79 

1 98 

2 31 
1 5*1 
1 87 


1 63 
1 51 


1.08 
1 96 
L25 


L67 

1.15 


.80 


3.67 


.65 


.76 

1.56 


1.78 


43 

0 39 


165 

39 

6 2 

166 

67 

2 2 

323 

SS 


583 

68 

2.8 

64 

50 

2 7 

63 



214 

68 


335 

74 

2 4 

156 

1 IS 

1 7 

122 

1.03 

2 2 

404 

75 

2 1 

4,776 

31 

2 3 

14b 

46 


70 

38 

4 2 

82 

.72 

2 1 

67 


1 8 

41 

39 


391 

96 

2 1 

699 

75 

3 () 

211 

76 

1 7 

103 

.60 

L2 

245 

.85 


84 

.52 


m 



69 


8.7 

1,781 

.90 ; 

1.7 

429 

68 

B7 

64 

.67 


53 

87 

8.2 

122 

.40 ; 


1231 

i 1.32 

28 

159 

1.17 


m 

63 


412 

3.92 

. . . . 

415 

240 


62 

.47 

fc4 

154 

83 



190 



38 

.35 

2 2 

84 

.33 


247 

49 

3£2 

15,601 

.78 

8.3 

21,519 

.79 



44 cities, 
68 cities. 


41,232 


23,148 


t Icclndes nonresidents 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER 


Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 





Cases 


Deaths 

Fatali- 

Num- 


Cases 

per 

Deaths 

per 

tias 

bei of 

Cases 

re- 

1,000 

r{‘gis- 

1,000 

per 

ye«nb 


poited 

inhab-* 

teieu 

inhab- 

100 




lUnts 


itaiits 

C4i.ses 

7 

162 

*136 

0 66 

U9 

0 09 

14 0 

7 

167 

03 


16 


26 4 

7 

37 

30 

12 

3 

.01 

10 0 

7 

9 

24 

.2.1 

1 

01 

4.2 

7 

71 

92 

16 

12 

.02 

13 0 

7 

75 

40 

.14 

14 

,05 

35,0 

7 

19 

16 


1 


6 2 

7 

25 

27 

17 

3 

.02 

11 1 

7 

74 

38 

.21 

3 

.02 

7 9 

7 

14 

22 


4 


18.2 

7 

35 

33 

.24 

4 

.03 

12.1 

7 

159 

126 

.25 

25 

.05 

19.8 

7 

89 

153 


46 


30.1 

7 

234 

237 

08 

44 

01 

18 6 

7 

66 

46 

.13 

18 

04 

28.3 



(*) 


7 

.05 


6 

41 

26 

22 

9 

.08 

84.6 

7 

135 

120 

.•39 

15 

.05 

12.6 

7 

171 

338 

.82 

39 

.09 

11,5 

7 

269 

174 

22 

29 

.04 

16.7 

7 

120 

161 

19 

27 

.03 

17,9 

7 

16 

16 

,13 

2 

.02 

12.5 

7 

68 

36 

28 

2 

.02 

5.6 

7 

27 

10 

00 

0 

1 


6 

20 

12 

.12 

1 

.01 

8,3 

7 

18 

10 

.08 

1 

,01 

10 0 

7 

13 

11 

.08 

2 

,01 

ia2 

7 

25 

17 

,09 

4 

.02 

23,5 

7 

199 

148 

,12 

33 


22.3 

6 

45 

14 

,11 

2 

.02 ! 

14.3 

7 

31 

U7 

.11 

»2 

.01 

11.8 

7 

24 

U2 

.11 

1 

.01 

as 

7 

56 

60 

.14 

X3 

,03 


7 

47 

48 

.20 

7 

^03 

146 

7 

68 

72 

20 

7 

.02 

9 7 

7 

178 

201 

-24 

32 

.04 

16,9 

6 

27 

15 

.07 

4 

.02 

20 7 

7 

30 

32 

,26 

11 

.09 

34 4 

7 

19 

28 


3 


10,7 

7 

28 

58 

.18 

13 

.04 

22 4 

6 

69 

66 

12 

5 

.01 

8 9 

7 

21 

15 

.11 

3 

02 

20.0 

7 

34 

46 

,35 

110 

OB 

21,7 

7 

57 

42 

36 

7 


16.7 

7 

80 

112 

21 

24 

.04 

21.4 

7 

899 

1,417 

.24 

199 

.03 

14.0 

7 

40 

61 

.16 

6 

.02 

11.8 

7 

37 

16 

.08 

4 

.02 

26,7 

7 

20 

*25 

.25 

4 

.04 

16.0 

7 

U 

41 

.36 

2 

.02 

4.9 


City 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

206, 000 

California 

Oakland ------- 

254. 000 

106. 000 
558, 000 

San Diego - 

San Frahcisco------- 

Colorado 

Denver 

281,000 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford-- ------ 

160, 000 

New Haven 

179, 0{K) 

Watobury 

Delaware 

Wilmington - ------ 

122, 000 

498, 000 

District of Columbia 

Washington 


Atlanta 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Xn<Ii(ma 

Indianapolis - . 
Iowa 

Des Moines,- - 
Kansas 

Kansas City- . 
Kentucky 

Louisvillo 

Louisiana 

New Orleans— 
Maryland 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Cambridge.- - 

Fall Kiver 

Lowell - 

Lynn 

New Bodftird- 


vorcestor 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Kaplds- 
Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis--- 

St Paul 

Missouri: 

KaxisasOity*-, 

St. Louis 

Nebraska 



New Jersey 

Camden 

Elizabeth 

Jersey City-.^. 

Newark 

Paterson- 

Trenton — . 

Now York* 

Albany-..——, 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

^ Sycrause 

Utica 

Yonkers 


Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1925 


2.995.000 

369.000 

141.000 

110.000 

306.000 
414, OOO 

796.000 

780.000 

120.000 
129, (KIO 
110,000 

103.000 
m,lK)0 

142.000 

191.000 

1.246.000 
130i (K)0 

154.000 

111.000 

426.000 

246.000 

367.000 

822.000 

212,000 

129,000 


316.000 

453.000 

142.000 

132.000 

118,000 

538.000 
5,873,000 

317.000 

182.000 
102,000 
114,000 


1 Includes nonresidents. 


* Typhoid fever not reportable in Iowa. 
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Seimrted Prevalency for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVEE—Continued 


City 

Estimated 
popula- 
tion, July 
1, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 
per 
1,000 
inh ib- 
itants 

Deaths 

legis- 

teicd 

Deaths 

poi 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatali- 

ties 

pel 

100 

cases 

Ohio 









Akron 


7 

46 

19 


4 


21 1 

Canton 

106, COO 

7 

13 

8 

0 08 

1 

0 01 

12 5 

Cincinnati 

409, 000 

7 

62 

117 

29 

17 

04 

14 5 

Cleveland 

flaojjjOO 

7 

114 

93 

10 

14 

01 

15 1 

Columbus 

280, 000 

7 

41 

43 

15 

12 

04 

27 9 

Dayton 

173, 000 

7 

29 

8 

05 

3 

02 

37 5 

Toledo.,, 

287, 000 

7 

61 

91 

32 

16 

06 

17 6 

Youngstown 

160, 000 

7 

48 

126 

16 

4 

02 

15 4 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 


g 

47 

163 


13 


8 0 

Tulsa 

124, 000 

3 

74 

09 

56 

20 

,21 

37 7 

Oregon 

Portland 


7 

41 

59 


6 


10.2 

Pennsylvania 









Eiie 


7 

29 

23 


0 



Philadelphia 

1, 979, 000 

7 

354 

234 

12 

46 

02 

li) 2 

Pittsburgh 

()32, 000 

7 

91 

96 

15 

20 

05 

20 8 

Reading 

in, 000 

7 

34 

17 

15 

1 

.01 

59 

Scranton 

142, 000 

7 

11 

51 

36 

0 



Rhode Island j 








Providence 

268, 000 

7 

46 

50 

19 

9 

03 

18.0 

Tennessee 









Memphis 

175,000 

7 

186 

1337 

1 93 

150 

20 

14.8 

Nashville 

136,000 

7 

110 

201 

1.48 

27 

.20 

13 4 

Texas 









Dallas,,., 

194,000 

7 

86 

94 

.48 

34 

.18 

36 2 

El Paso 

106,000 

4 

37 

140 

.38 

8 

08 

20*0 

Fort Worth — 

155,000 

6 

26 

36 

23 

a 

05 

2t5 

Houston 


6 

47 

45 


9 


20*0 

San Antonio, 

198,000 

7 

4S 

59 

.30i 

16 

.08 

27,1 

u tan 

Salt Lake City 

131,000 

7 

38 

79 

60 

9 

.07; 

11,4 

Virginia 









Norfolk*. 


7 1 

37 

, U 


1 

- . i 

9,t 

Richmond 

m,ooo 

r; 

72 j 


.37 

to 

.95 

14,7 

Washington: 









Seattle 


7 

45 

67 


8 


11 9 

Spokane^ 

109, 000 i 

7 

27 

19 

17 

2 

w 

10 6 

Tacoma^. - 

104,000 

7 

19 

19 

.18 

2 


10.6 

Wteconsm* 









Milwaukee 

609,000 ; 

7 

36 

20 

04 


.O'!, 

: 30,0 

Total* 









cities,.,,, 

28,784,000 


8,474 

6,m 

21 

1,001 

,03 

la 4 

c-tties.,, 

28,925^000 



1,008 

.03 


SO cities,,., 


6,074 

6,790 




SI cities 




1,U9 












t Includes nonresidents. 


TYPHUS PEYER 


City 

Cases 

reported, 

1025 

Deaths 
regis- 
tered, 1925 

City 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Deaths 

reris- 

101^1925 

Gpnnectiout’ 

New Haven 

1 

0 

Missouri. 

St. trouis 

1 

0 

Georgia 

Atlanta^-. 

1 

7 ^ 

0 

New York , 

' New Ybrk^ ^ 

16 

1 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

6 

1 

Texas* 

Holistnp. Trc-r- 



Hissachusetts. 

Boston 

2 

0 

1 

i 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 Continued 

WHOOPING COUGH 


Oity 

ISstimatod 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Average, 

1922-1924 

Alabama. 

Birmingham 

200, 000 

196 

California 

Los Angeles..- 

576 

Oakland 

254, 000 
lOt), 000 

107 

San Diego 

383 

San Prancisco - 

658. 000 

281.000 

883 

Colorado 

Denver 

737 

Connecticut 

Biidgeport - 

95 

Hartford 

ICO, m 

m, 000 

2t.O 

New Haven ------ 

305 

Waterbary 

67 

Delaware 

Wilmii^on 

122,000 

498,000 

05 

District of Columbia 
Washington 

808 

Georgia 

Atlanta— 

69 

Illinois 

Chicago - 

2, 996, 000 

350, GOO 

3,611 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

928 

Iowa 

141, OOO 

116, 000 

306. 000 

414.000 


Kansas 

Xansas Oity 

375 

Kentucky 

X^ouisville.. 

205 

Louisiana 

TSTaw Orleans. _ _ 

172 

Maryland. 

BaHimore ^ __ 

796, 000 

2,141 

1,418 

609 

Massachusetts 

Boston. . 

780. 000 

120. 000 
120, 000 

Cambridge 

Pall Eiver — 

187 

LowelL— - 

110,000 

103,000 

86 

Lynn- - ---------- 

151 

New Bedford 

120, 000 
142, 000 

191.000 

1,246.000 

130.000 

154. 000 i 

425.000 

246.000 

867, 0(K) 

822.000 

212,000 

120,000 

118 

Springfield 

180 

Worcester--------------- 

227 

Michigan 

Detroit-—....—-.-—---. 

2,426 

240 

Flint 

Grand Rapids - 

883 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis— 

lU 

St. Paul 

728 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

379 

St. I^uis... ------- 

1,279 

68 

Nebraska: 

, 

New Jersey 

fiftmdAti.,, 

55 


220 

Jersey City — 

816, W 

453.000 

142.000 

09 

Newark--- 

2,023 

376 

Paterson 

'PrAnton 

132,0(/0 

118,000 

538.000 
6,873,000 

317. 000 

137 

New York 

Albany..*- 

342 

Buffalo-——-——-—, 

1,038 

6,842 

321 

New Ynck 

Rochl^ter 

Syraefe- 

182, OOO 
102.000 
114,000 

344 

IRica 

Yonkers— — 

m 

150 


I92r» 




- — 

Ca^os 

repoitcd 

Oasc'^ 
poi 1,000 
inliab- 
itantb 

Deaths 

registered 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
mhah- 
itaiits 

( '}US«\S 
n‘poUe<l 
f(ir each 
(h'utli 
registered 

163 

0 79 

15 

0 07 

10 0 

1 814 


60 


.30 2 

*294 

1 16 

20 

.oii 

34 7 

685 

6 40 

7 

07 

97. 9 

1,084 

1 04 

28 

.05 

3H 7 

670 

2 38 

17 

,06 

39 4 

93 


7 


33. 3 

319 

1 99 

7 

04 

45.6 

760 

4 25 

14 

.08 

54 3 

58 


2 


29 0 

67 

66 

3 

.02 

223 

745 

1.50 

21 

04 

35.5 

211 


41 

* 

5.1 

4,496 

1 50 

146 

06 

30 8 

023 

2 57 

19 

.06 

48 6 



15 

.11 


368 

3 13 

0 

05 

60 5 

205 

07 

6 

.02 

34 2 

444 

1 07 

43 

.10 

10.3 

3,538 

4 44 

90 

.11 

39 3 

2,022 

2 50 

69 

.00 

29 3 

502 

4.18 

6 

.06 

Ki 7 

167 

1. 20 

14 

.11 

11.9 

48 

.44 

0 



162 

1 57 

12 

.12 

13 5 

122 

1 02 

6 

.04 

24.4 

251 

1 77 

5 

.04 

50.2 

614 

2 69 

11 

.06 

40.7 

3,305 

2.65 

87 

.(i7 

38.0 

407 

3 13 

1 

.01 

407.0 

607 

8.20 

5 

.03 

101.4 

102 

.24 

39 

.04 

5.4 

851 

3 46 

13 

.06 

05.5 

699 

1 63 

33 

."OO 

11.2 

476 

.58 

16 

.02 

29.7 

97 

.46 

4 

,02 

24.2 

163 

a 26 

25 

.10 

65 

182 


5 


SO. 4 

78 

25 

17 


4.6 

2,023 

4.47 

24 

.06 

S4.a 

264 

1 86 

to 

.07 

26.4 

113 

.86 

13 

.10 

ar 

193 

1 64 

4 

.03 

48.2 

1,004 

1.87 

23 

.04 

43.7 

4,826 

$2 

307 

.05 

15.7 

442 

1,30 

20 

.06 

aai 

698 

3.20 

16 

.00 

37.4 

39 

.38 

0 



113 

.99 

3 

.03 

87.1 
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City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Average, 
1922*'! 924 

1925 

Cases 

reported 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inh ib- 
itants 

Deaths 

registered 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inh ib- 
itants 

Cases 
repoi ted 
foi each 
death 
registered 

Ohio 








Akron 


823 

718 


4 


179 5 

Can tun 

106, 000 

321 

122 

1 15 

4 

0 04 

30 5 

Cincinnati 

409, 000 

529 

290 

71 

14 

03 

20 7 

Cleveland 

936, 000 

2,138 

2,372 

2 53 

56 

06 

42 4 

Columbus 

280, 000 

206 

275 

98 

28 

10 

9 8 

Dayton 

173 000 

69 

8 

0.5 

1 

01 

8 0 

Toledo 

287, 000 

650 

809 

2 82 

10 

03 

80 9 

Youngstown 

160, 000 

344 

. 379 

2 37 

13 

08 

29 2 

Oklahoma 








Oklahoma City 


M5 

63 


7 


9 0 

Tulsa 

124, 000 

»25 

138 

1 11 

3 

02 

40 0 

Oregon 








Portland 


127 

262 


17 


1.5 4 

PetinsyUania 








Eiio 


448 

361 


3 


1?1 0 

Phila lolphia 

1, <170, 000 

2, 407 

3,110 

1 57 

12.S 

06 

21 3 

Pittsburgh 

032, 000 

1,779 

515 

81 

15 

02 

?4 3 

Kcviding 

1 1 . 1 , ort) 

111 

416 

3 <8 

7 

00 

5‘1 i 

Mf'i ant oil 

142, 000 

126 

252 

3 77 

4 

03 

63 0 

Rhode fsKind 








Providonco 

268, 000 

157 

111 

11 

13 

05 

S 5 

Tennes'see 








Memphis 

175,000 

313 

*387 

2 21 

*13 

.07 

29 8 

Nashville 

136, 000 

101 

33 

21 

5 

04 

6 6 

Te «as 








Dallas 

194, 000 

612 

458 

2 36 

5 

.03 

91 6 

K1 Pa^o 

105, 000 

1518 

163 

1 56 

6 

.06 

27 2 

Foit Worth 

155, 000 




2 

.01 


Houston 



io 


6 


1,7 

San Antonio.. - 

198, 000 




7 , 

.04 

Utah 







Salt Lake City * 

131, 000 

508 

400 

3 12 

9 1 

.07 j 

45,4 

Virginia' 








Noifolk., 


ms 

365 


5 


73 0 

Richmond 

186, 000 

206 

120 

.66 

12 

.06 

10 0 

Washington* 








Seattle-- 


470 

1,813 


20 


90 6 

Spokane 

100, 000 

202 

341 

3 13 

. 6 

.06 

56,8 

Tacoma 

104,000 

14X 

170 

1 63 

1 

01 

170 0 

\\ iseonsin 








Milwaukee 

500, 000 

2,015 

1,837 

3 61 

22 

.04 

83.5 

Total 








citle'? 

28,320,000 

43,703 

47,459 

1 68 

1,579 

.06 

30 1 

fi8 citios ^ -- 

28, 814, 000 




1, 603 

.06 . 


77 mt.ifvn 



63,411 




80 cities. 




1,7S0 . 












1 Two yean only * Include'; nonresidents 

COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


Order oi State hoard of purification of waters sustained . — (Rhode 
Island Supreme Court; Board of Purification of Waters v. Town of 
East Providence, 133 A 812; decided June 25, 1928 ) The Rhode 
Island Board of Purification of Waters, after due notice and hearing, 
made an order directing the town of East Providence “to adopt, use, 
and operate some practicable and reasonably available system or 
means to prevent” sewage pollution of the Seekonk River. It was 
undisputed that the sewage deposited by the town constituted a 
7238°— 26 f 3 
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pollution and that other municipalities also polluted the river I)."? 
the discharge of sewage mto it. The constitutionality of chaplor 125 
of the General Laws of 1923, under which the board acted, was 
attacked by the town, and also the order of the board was alleged to 
bo unreasonable. The supremo court, however, decided that tlio 
law in question was constitutional and sustained the board’s order. 

Garbage ordviance held not violated — (Kansas Supreme Court; (lity 
of Wichita V. Killion, and Same v. Landrum, 245 F. 1050; dec.ided 
May 8, 1926.) A restaurant owner in the city of Wichita deposited 
scraps of meal and bones and refuse from the table in his restaurant 
in a receptacle kept for that purpose and this mat,erial would 
from time to time bo earned in a paper sack or bag to a jilace ji. 
outside the city limits, where it would be fed to some dogs, rabliit. 
and other pets owned by the restaurant keeper. The material so 
fed to the animals never reached the garbage can used to contain the 
garbage from the restaurant. An ordinance of Wichita provided for 
the collection of garbage exclusively by a licensed contractor and 
prohibited other persons from collecting or removing garbage. Tho 
ordinance contained the following* 

That the term “garbage” as used here shall be defined and con- 
strued to mean “all organic waste or residue of animal food or vege- 
table matter from kitchens and dmuig rooms, and for the jircpara- 
tion or dealing in storage of meats, fowls, fruits, vegetables, and 
ci’eam.” 

In prosecutions for violating the ordinance the suproiuo court held 
that the defendants were not guilty because the material witlilield 
and fed to tho animals was not garbage within tho meaning of the 
ordinance 

Order of State hoard of health prohibiting boating on pond which nm 
oource of city water avpply upheld — (Y ormoni Supreme Gourt; Htiito 
V. Quattropani, 133 A. 352; decided May 5, 1920.) The defimdant 
was convicted of violating an order of tho State hoard of healfrli pro- 
hibiting boating on a certain pond whieh was the source of tho wtilor 
supply of the city of Montpelier. This order, whieh was adopteil by 
the board under statutory authority to make regulations to prevent 
tho pollution, of waters used for public water supply, was upheld by 
the supreme court. 

Befnsal to pastenrize tnilTc not ground for denial of (Mis- 

souri Supreme CJourt; State e.x rol. Knese et al. v. Kinsey ct ah. Board 
of Public Service, 282 S. W. 437; decided April 9, 1926.) In manda- 
mus proceedings to compel tho issuance of permits to milk dcalora 
tho supreme court decided that the board of public service of the 
oifcy of St. Louis, acting under a city ordinajnee, could not refuse to 
issue such permits where the reason for so doing was tho refusal of 
the milk dealers to pasteurize their milk. The court stated that 
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the milk dealers ^'haye a right to deal in it [raw milkl imder the 
statutes and constitution, and a denial of that right is supported by 
neither law nor reason*” 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

How Pasteurizing Plants are Inspected. Anon Health News, 
New York State Department of Health, yol. 3, No. 26, June 28, 
1926, pp 102-103 (Abstract by Isador W Mendelsohn ) 

In New York State there are approximately 963 milk pasteurizing 
plants, of which about 500 ship their supply to and are under the con- 
trol of New York City The remainder supply 92 ^‘upstate” munici- 
palities and are under the supervision of the State department of 
health All pasteurizing plants m the latter group must meet the 
requirements of the Sanitary Code and comply with the regulations of 
the department regarding construction, sanitation, equipment, and 
operation The division of sanitation supervises milk pasteurization. 

The investigation of a pasteurizing plant m cooperation with the 
local health authorities includes the following: (1) Careful inspection 
in and around the plant and examination of all apparatus before the 
pasteurizing process is commenced, to determine the cleanliness of the 
plants, (2) observance of heatmg temperature, holding period, method 
of handling milk, accuracy of recording thermometer, method of clean- 
ing the apparatus, pipes, and pumps after pasteurization; (3) collec- 
tion of milk samples, for determination of bacterial content from mixed 
raw milk, from the holder after a 30-minute period, the cooler, and the 
bottle- filler, (4) preparation of reports and transmission of copies to 
the plant owner, local health officer, and the district State health 
officer 

The number of milk pasteurizing plants in the State outside of the 
New York City plants has increased from 315 in 1922 to 463 in 
1925 

A Successful Experiment in Milk Control. B. K Wilbur The 
Listening Post, Pennsylvania State Department of Health, voL 4, 
No. 38, May and June, 1926, pp. 23-28. (Abstract by A. L. 
Dopmeyer.) 

Geographical lines separating towns in thickly settled suburban 
districts m Pennsylvania have been found to make the control of the 
town milk supply difficult where one town had strict regulations and 
careful inspection, as compared to opposite conditions m an adjoining 
town. In order to eliminate the resulting evils, and as a result of a 
milk-borne typhoid fever epidemic in a community suburban to Phila- 
delphia, a plan for coordinating the milk control activities of a number 
of towns was adopted, which method, after four years^ operation, is 
said to be a success. ' 
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The following requirements were agreed upon by the boards repre- 
senting the cooperating communities; (1) Uniform i^egulations, milk 
rules; (2) one chief milk control officer with necessary assistants; (3) 
a central laboratory control; (4) a central office of control; (5) 
equitable division of expenses, (6) a representative conuiiittcc of 
management. 

The operation of this plan for four years in what is known as Milk 
Control District No 1, State of Pennsylvania, has resulted in rcduiv 
tion of cost of milk control in each unit; the avoiding of overlapping 
of mspection and duplicate analyses, the reduction of the varieties ol 
milk sold to three standard brands, the reduction of the 
bacteria count of all milk sold, progressively from year to yet 
39,400; improvement m the sanitary grades of the milk dealers; 
creation of a tuberculosis free area; and the reduction of inklJ 
mortality from faulty nutrition and intestinal disoi’ders | 

Relation Between the Bacterial Count of Whole Milk and That of| 
tie Cream and Skim Milk Separated from it. C. S Lcote (Jour. 
Agr. Research (U. S ), 31 (1925), No 7,pp 695-699) Prom Experi- 
ment Station Record, United States Department of Agriculture, vol. 
54, No 6, April, 1926, p 572 

‘‘The results are reported of investigations in the Bureau of Dairy- 
ing, United States Department of Agriculture, on the bacterial count 
as determined by the plate method of whole milk and the cream and 
sldm milk separated from it by a centrifugal separator and by gravity. 
One hundred samples of whole milk having bacterial counts ranging 
from 9,000 to 14,410,000 and averaging 435,240 per cubic centimeter 
were separated by the centrifugal method The bacteriarcoimts of 
the cream from this milk ranged from 7,000 to 18,600,000 and aver- 
aged 500,830 per cubic centimeter. The bacterial counts of the sldm 
milk ranged from 9,000 to 7,500,000 and averaged 312,740. In 70 of 
the samples which showed increases in the count of the cream, as 
compared with the whole milk, the average increase was 23.87 per 
cent, and in 23 samples showing decreases the average decreast’i wm 
14 06 per cent Seven of the samples showed no change. Twenty- 
five samples of whole milk ranging m bacterial count from 2,000 to 
850,000 and averaging 135,880 per cubic centimeter were separated 
by the gravity method. The bacterial counts of the cream from such 
milk ranged from 5,000 to 1,700,000, averaging 283,680. The bac- 
terial counts of the skim milk ranged from 900 to 180,000 and 
averaged 33,556. 

^ “The author concludes that gravity-separated cream shows a much 
higher ihtsfease in bacterial count than cream separated by the cen- 
trifugal m^ethod, but that there appears to be no reason for the custom 
of aIlowin|; much higher bacterial counts for cream than for milk in 
many milk -^ordinances.'' 
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The Destruction of Mosquito Larvse in Artificial Breeding Places 
by the Evacuation of the Water. A. Catanei, Arch, de L'Inst Past. 
d^Algerie, yol 3, No. 2, 1925, pp. 142-145. (Abstract by M. A. 
Barber ) 

The evacuation of the water from artificial breeding places is not a 
sufficient antilarval measure, because pupae and the larger larvae of 
mosquitoes may survive m the moist bottom of the reservoir long 
enough to reach maturity. If such temporary evacuation of water 
is the only measure employed it is advisable to wash out the basin 
with running water after it is evacuated. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for July, 1926 

The accompanying table is taken from the vStatistical Bulletin for 
August, 1926, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
presents the mortality cxpeiience of the industrial insurance depart- 
ment ol the company for July, 1926, as compared with June, 1926, 
and with July and yeai, 1925 The rates aie based on a strength 
of approximately 17,000,000 insured persons in the industrial popu- 
lations of the United States and Canada 

The Bulletin states. 

The health situation in the industrial populations of the United States and 
Canada showed, in July, the usual seasonal impiovement The death rate (8 2 
per 1,000) marked a decided drop from the June figure (9 5) and was also slightly 
' lower than for July of last year Every cause of death listed m the accompany- 
ing table, with the exception of typhoid fever, diarrheal diseases, and accidents, 
showed a i eduction as compared with June, and even these ilirce registered 
lower rates than in July of last year. 

The most marked declines were shown for influenza, pneumonia, 
and measles, but appreciable decreases were also recorded in mor- 
tality from tuberculosis and the “degenerative diseases 

The Bulletin states that it will take more pronounced improvement 
than that shown in July to overcome in the final half of this year 
the relatively high mortality of the first half of the year. It is still 
possible, but not probable, it is stated, that the year 1926 will show 
an improvement m health conditions over 1925. 
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Death rates {annual basis) Jar principal causes per lOOfiOO lives exposed^ June 
and July^ 1926, and July and year 1925 


IXndustnal department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co ] 


Rate per 100,000 lives otpo'iCd ‘ 


Cause of death 







July, lt)2rf 

June, 192() 

July, 1926 

Year 
1926 3 

Total, all causes 

S2;i 1 

950 6 

828 X 

900 9 




Typhoid fevei 

3 1 

3 0 

6 3 

4 6 

Mea'^lcs - 

6 6 

16 0 

3 0 

3 3 
3 5 

Scarlet fovci 

2 6 

4 S 

2 3 

Wlioopmg cough 

8 7 

30 3 

8 2 

7 7 

B 1 phl'ii cria.._.'l 

5 8 

8 0 

() 7 

10 6 

Influenza 

0 3 

23 1 

U 0 

21 9 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

98 1 

no 4 

07 <> 

<18 0 

Tuberculosis of resinratory system. 

84 5 

97 7 

86 8 

86 8 

Cancer 

69 1 

74 1 

09 () 

70 6 

Biabctes mcllitus . 

13 I 

16 5 

11 0 

16 2 

Ceiebial homorih-ige 

18 2 

64 1 

47 7 

63 6 

Oiganie diseases of heart.... 

317 2 

136 8 

no 3 

12t> b 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

48 0 

83 6 

41 2 

8() 6 

Other icspiritory diseases 

10 6 

13 1 

8 7 

13 3 

Diarrhea and entoiitis * 

31 2 

23 6 

41 5 

36 6 

Bright’s disease (chiomc nephritis) 

61 2 

73 9 

60.8 

69 8 

Puerperal state 

14 5 

16 3 

16. 0 

lfi.5 

Suicides. 

6 8 

7 8 

7 3 i 

0.9 

Homicides... 

7 6 

7 6 

6 7 

7 2 

Other evtornai causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

71 0 

66 7 

75 1 

64 2 

Traumatism by automobiles - 

17 3 

18 8 

38 3 

36 6 

All other causes 

190 6 

205 8 

200 3 

190.5 



1 All figures include infants msuied under 1 year of age 

2 Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risi: m 1925. 

% 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 4, 1926 


Summary oj information received by telegraph fiom industrial insurance companies 
for weeh ended September 4) 1926, and coi responding week of 1925. {From the 
Weekly Health Index, September 9, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
Sept 4, 1926 week 1926 


Policies in force 65, 208, 233 

Number of death claims 10, 657 

Death cla^mis per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8* 4 


60, 930, 667 
9,874 
8# 4 
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Deaths fiom all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 4, 1926 ^ injant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925 {From the Weekly Health Index September 
9, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, DeDart7nenl of Commeice) 


City 

Week ended Sept 

4, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
\v oek, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Sept 4, 
1926 3 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
Sept 4, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Total (65 cities) 

5,958 

10 9 

11 2 

902 

911 

3 74 

Akron 

31 



6 

9 

64 

Albany < 

28 

12 3 

13 7 

1 

5 

21 

Atlanta 

CO 



8 

10 


White- 

31 



3 



Colored 

29 

(®) 


5 



Baltimore * 

181 

11 7 

11 0 

26 

25 

73 

White 

135 



18 


64 

Colored 

46 

0 ) 


7 


114 

Bumingham 

59 

11 6 

14 2 

14 

6 

White 

25 



6 



Colored 

34 

i (fi) 


8 



Boston- 

18S 

12 5 

12 8 

39 

35 

no 

Bridgeport 

16 



1 3 

3 

61 

Buffalo 

no 

ii 4 

11 6 

20 

25 

83 

Cambudge 

27 

11 5 

10 5 

7 

! 11 

116 

Carnden 

22 

8 S 

10 1 

4 

6 

68 

Canton 

20 

9 5 

0 3 

2 

1 

44 

Chicago < 

fOI 

10 3 

0 6 

73 

89 

66 

Cincinnati 

107 

13 () 

14 3 

10 

18 

118 

Cleveland 

181 

0 8 

8 8 

31 

34 

SO 

Columbus 

80 

14 () 

12 0 

12 

12 

no 

D^^llas 

37 

9 6 

12 4 

JO 

7 


White 

83 



10 



Colored - 

4 

Cl 


0 



Dayton 

47 

13 8 

9 9 

5 

4 

79 

Denver 

78 

14 3 

13 0 

7 

11 


Dos Moines 

33 

11 8 

12 0 

4 

2 

67 

Detroit 

240 

9 7 

10 3 

42 

59 

68 

Duluth 

17 

7 8 

4 7 

3 

1 

70 

El Paso 

24 

11 5 

IS 9 

5 

0 


Erie 

36 



6 

2 

114 

Fall River < 

31 

12 3 

0 3 

9 

4 

131 

Flint 

24 

9 1 

9 6 

10 

11 

165 

Fort Woith.. 

23 

7 5 

6 2 

4 

1 


White 

18 



4 



Coloied - 

5 

(«) 


0 



Grand Ranids 

21 

7.0 

n 5 

3 

4 

43 

Houston 

39 



a 

11 


White 

26 



3 



C’ldouvL 

13 

(«) 


0 



Incliamuxilis - 

112 

15.9 

14 5 

15 

14 

no 

White 

95 



15 


127 

ColoiOd 

17 

0 ) 


0 


0 

Jersey City 

59 

^9 7 

9 6 

4 

8 

28 

Kansas City, Kans 

25 

11 1 

19 8 

4 

7 

69 

White 

18 



1 


21 

Colored 

7 

(») 


3 


394 

I^as AngeUis - 

200 


29 

25 

80 

Louisville 

75 

12 6 

13 3 

11 

10 

95 

White 

57 



10 


100 

Colored 

18 

(“) 


1 


63 

Lowell 

30 


8 

2 

149 

Lvnn 

16 

8 0 

10 1 

3 

2 

75 

Memphis 

65 

19 1 

19 4 

s 

10 


White 

38 



5 



Colored 

27 

0 


3 



Milwaukee 

92 

9 3 

10 9 

13 

29 

60 

Minneapolis 

98 

11 8 

11 6 

7 

7 

39 

Nashville < 

53 

20 2 

11 9 

14 

2 


White 

31 



11 



Colored 

22 

0 


3 




Cities left blank are not in the registration area for but'ths. 


J Annual i ate per 1,000 population 
2 Deaths under i yc*ir per 1,000 births 
Data for 61 cities 
* Deaths for week ended Friday, Sept 3, 1920 

In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing iwcentages of the total population Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 30, Dallas 15, 
Fort Worth 14, Tlouston 25, Indianapolis 11, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, 
Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D O , 25 
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BcaOis from all causes in certain larqe cities of the Umted States during the weeh 
ended September 4, 1923^ infant mortality , annual death rate^ and comparison 
with COT7 €spo7iding week of 1925 — Continued 


City 


New Bedford-- 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored, 

New Yoik 

Bronv Borough 

Brooklvn Borough--, 
Manhattan Boiough., 

Queens Boiougli 

Richmond Borough-. 

Newark, N J 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City — 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Poitland, Oreg 

Providence- 

Biehmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St Loms 

St Paul 

Salt Bake City* 

San Antonio 

San Diego- 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville-, 

Spokane — 

Spfinglield, Mass 

Syracuse — 

Tacoma — 

Toledo 

Trenton- 

TjTtica - 

Washmcfton, D C 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Yoim^town 


Week ended Sept 

4, 1920 

Annual 
death 
late per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
yoai 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
we<‘k 
ended 
Sept 4, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

late 

Week 
ended 
Sept 4, 
1926 

Conc- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

16 



1 

8 

17 

38 

10 9 

12 2 

5 

7 

68 

116 

14 4 

17 0 

20 

16 


67 



12 



49 



g 



1,092 

^9 6 

io 5 

173 

148 

70 

141 

8 2 

8 8 

8 

10 

27 

365 

8 6 

9 4 

76 

60 

77 

450 

12 5 

13 5 

71 

64 

78 

91 

6 2 

7 7 

14 

12 

63 

45 

16 4 

13 6 

4 

2 

70 

61 

6 9 

9 3 

11 

14 

53 

28 

8 4 

8 6 

6 

2 

93 

11 



0 


0 

17 

0) 


5 


249 

44 

^8 8 

"9 7 

4 

4 

46 

27 



8 

3 


48 

ii 6 

16 3 

6 

17 

63 

37 

13 5 

9 6 

3 

1 

52 

445 

11 6 

10 4 

77 

60 

102 

132 

10 8 

13 3 

23 

34 

76 

51 



1 

3 

10 

50 

9 6 

10 3 

7 

6 

5$ 

65 

15 2 

10 8 

11 

12 

138 

33 



7 


137 

72 



4 


140 

m 

^9 7 

11 4 

11 

la 

88 


12 8 

18 4 

19 

28 


67 

12.0 

13 3 

6 

7 

63 

27 

10 6 

11 6 

1 

2 

14 

36 

9 2 

14" 5 

10 

3 


I 25 

11 9 

20 2 

3 

2 ' 

63 

148 

13 6 

11 1 

8 

10 

48 

16 

9 0 

15 7 

2 

2 

68 

55 



3 1 

8 

28 

14 

7 3 

6 3 

0 

1 

0 

16 

7 7 

4.8 

2 

1 

47 


, 8 6 

9 5 

2 

4 

29 

44 

12 5 

13 8 

6 

C 

63 

30 

14 8 

8 5 

2 

1 

47 

64 

11 4 

10 0 

11 

12 

107 

22 

8 6 

9 9 

3 

3 

50 

29 

14 7 

12 8 

4 

3 

88 

99 

98 

11 3 

14 

11 i 

80 

69 



9 


74 

40 

(®) 


5 


91 

22 


3 

0 

64 

23 

97 

16 7 

4 

7 

94 

41 

ILl 

9 3 

10 

2 

115 

22 

9 9 

13 8 

4 

1 

90 

29 

92 

8 8 

8 

4 

-- 102 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Sept 5, 1926 

< In the cities for which deaths are shown by cofor, the colored population m 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population, Atlanta 31, Baltimore 16, Birmingham 39, Dallas IS, Fort 
Worth 11 Houston 25, Indianapolis 11, Kansas Cit^Kans , 14, Louisviile 17, Memphis 38, NashviHo 
t!0f New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. O , 26. 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depaitment, State or local, can effectively prevent or contiol disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CUBRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figuies are subject to change when Idtei returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended September 11, 1926 


ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA 


Cases 


Chicken poT 3 

Diphtheiia 34 

Influenza 11 

Malaria 115 

Measles 12 

Mumps 14 

Pellagra 17 

Pneumonia 22 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox — * 7 

Tuberculosis 35 

Typhoid fever,.! - - 106 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 55 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphlliena 1 

Measles 3 

Mumps 4 

Scailet fever — 2 

Tubcnulosis 45 

Typhoid fever 3 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 16 

Piphthciia,, 8 

Hookworm disease 4 

Influenza !K) 

Malana 10{> 

Measles 7 

Mumps 6 

Paiatyphoid fever * 6 

Pellagra 9 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever - 6 

Smallpox - 4 

Trachoma — 2 

Tuberculosis - 19 

Typhoid fever 42 

Whooping cough,--.,-, 36 


Cercbio®pmal meningitis 

Bmbank 1 

Inglewood 1 

Chicken pox_ 48 

Diphtheria 56 

Influenza. 5 

Lethargic orcephalilis— -Oakland 1 

Measles 179 

Mumps. 53 

Poliomyelilib 

Los Angeles — 3 

Pasadena 1 

San Francisco 1 

Stockton - 1 

Scarlet fever, 65 

Smallpox 10 

TubereiiloMS — 129 

Typhoid fover — 17 

Whooping cough,-- 51 

GOLORAOO 

Chicken pox, 1 

Diphtheria,.,, 10 

Measles 3 

Scarlet fever. 9 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever, 8 

Whooping cough 6 

CONNRCTICTJT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis,—- 2 

Chicken pox. 2 

Diphtheria 8 

Dysentery (bacillary ) 1 

German measles, 1 

Measles,,- - 6 

Mumps,-- - - 1 

Paratjn^hoid fever - 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 4 

Pneumonia Gobai) - - 10 

Poliomielitis — — 3 

Scarlet lever- - 19 
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CONNECTICUT— continued 

Cases 


Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) - 11 

Tjphoid tncr. 9 

"W hooping cough - 23 

DELAWARE 

Pneumonia - 1 

Scarlet fevei 2 

Tuberculosis. 1 

EIOSIDA 

Diphtheria 22 

Hookworm disease - 16 

Influenza 1 

Magana 9 

Measles 12 

Mumps - 4 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox.. 13 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 16 

"W hooping cough 5 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 4 

Coniunetmtib (infectious) 1 

Diphtheua 36 

Dysentery 10 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza — 12 

lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 91 

Measles 5 

Mumps 6 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pellagra 6 

Pneumonia.. 16 

Scarlet fever 11 

Septic sore thi oat Q 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever 64 

Typhus fevei 6 

Whooping cough 28 

IDAHO 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 1 

Mumps 4 

Scarlet fever 6 

Whooping cough, 36 

ILI1NOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County 1 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 48 

Induenza li 

Meades 33 

,^Mumps 13 

Pneumoma 50 

Poliomyelitis. 

Champaign County 1 

Cook County 1 

Twweil County 1 


ILLINOIS— con tinned 

Cases 

Scarlet fever •‘’S 

Smallpox 



Typhoid fever ”9 

Whooping cough i 

INDIANA 


Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria i'l 

Influenza 24 

Measles 

Pneumonia - 6 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scirlct fever 42 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis f>9 

Typhoid fever - 49 

Whooping cough * 45 

• IOWA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 10 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Measles 9 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scailet fever 14 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis — « 14 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 4 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Fort Scott 1 

Topeka 1 

Chicken pox 1 

DiphtneriA 8 

Dysentery 2 

German measles - 1 

Int’uenza 0 

Measles C 

Mumps 2 

PelUgra 1 

Pneumonia 14 

Pohonyeiitis 

Dumivant X 

St John 3 

Wichita X 

Scarlet fever 24 

Tubciculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 22 

Whooping cough 41 

LOUI8UNA 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 10 

Mahna 44 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Peliagia U 

Pneumonia 34 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid fover 27 

Whoopmg cough 3 
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MARYLAND 1 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria - 27 

Dysentery 1 

German measles - — 1 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Influenza - 4 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Measles 3 

Mumps.. - 1 

Pai atyphoid fever 3 

Pneiimoma (broncho) 9 

Pneumonia (lobar) 4 

PoliomyeLlis 5 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 39 

Tj^phoid fevci G4 

Vincent’s angina 2 

Whooping cough 8G 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 19 

Conjunctivitis (suppcmtive) 5 

Diphtheria - 25 

Gorman measles 4 

Influenza 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 2 

Measles 22 

Mumps - 19 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.— — — 30 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 24 

Poliomyelitis 20 

Scailct fever — — 68 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 76 

Tuberculosis (other forms)-** 19 

Typhoid fevei — 9 

■Whooping cough— * - — 91 

MICHIOAN 

^Diphtheria. — 60 

Measles 11 

Pnemnoma - 16 

Scarlet fever - 65 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis * * 66 

Typhoid fever 20 

"Whooping cough - — 86 

* MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox — 13 

Diphtheria 27 

Measles - 9 

Pneumonia * - 3 

Poliomyelitis * - — — - 1 

Scarlet fever — 85 

Tuberculosis — 28 

Typhoid fever * * 11 

Whooping cough 11 

1 Week endetl Friday, 


MlfeSlSRlPM 

Cases 


Diphtheria 16 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 5 

Tjphoidfeicr 37 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 18 

Malaria 3 

Measles 7 

Mumps. 5 

Scarlet fever 16 

Tiachoma 4 

Tuberculosis 30 

Tvphoid fever 30 

Whooping cough 18 

MOKTXNV 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 5 

Messlcs 1 

hlumps 1 

Pohonivclitic 1 

Scat let tcvc! 1 

O'v phoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 8 

NEPRVSKA 

Chicken po ? 1 

Diphthcua 3 

Mumps 1 

Pohorayelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox... 3 

Tubeiculosis— 2 

Typhoid fevoi 3 

Whooping cough 17 

NEW TERSE Y 

Ccrcbi ospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria 26 

Influemsa 2 

Measles 10 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia - 32 

Poliomyelitis — 1 

Scarlet fever — 25 

Typhoid fever 34 

Whooping cough - - 99 

NEW MEXICO 

Diphtheria 3 

Malaria 1 

Measles * — - 2 

Paratyphoid fever.— — - 2 

Rabies (in animals) — — 2 

Septic sore throat * — — _ 2 

Smallpox— — — — 8 

Tuberculosis — 22 

Typhoid fever. 11 

Whoopmg cough— * — 5 
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NEW YOBK 

(Exclusive of New Yoik City) 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox_ 36 

Diphtheiia - 34 

Dysentery 2 

German measles 31 

Influenza ^ 

Malaria 2 

Measles 94 

Mumps, 13 

Ophthalmia neonatoi um 2 

Pneumoma 79 

Poliomyelitis 36 

Scarlet fever - - 37 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox — 2 

Tetanus 3 

Typhoid fever 57 

Vincent’s angina 8 

Whooping cough 246 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphthena 79 

Dysentery (hacillarv) 2 

German measles 3 

Malaria 19 

Measles 25 

Scarlet fever 29 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 83 

Whooping cough 220 


" tCLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Creek County — 1 

Diphtheria 27 

Influenza 21 

Malaiia 128 

Measles 22 

Pellagra 12 

Pneumonia 10 

Poliomyelitis 

Muskogee County 1 

Osage County 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Typhoid fever 142 

Whooping cough 19 

OBEOON 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 0 

Malaria—. 2 

Measles 2 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever... - — 11 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 6 

3 Deaths. , 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Cases 

Chicken pox - 30 

Diphtheiia 

German measles - 4 

Impetigo contagiosa - 9 

Lethal gic Lncephalitis—PhiLulelphi'i 1 

Measles 36 

Miimiis ^9 


Ophthalmia neonatoruni—Philadelpliiiv , — 1 

Pneumonia ^4 

P.ihomyeliiis 

Irwin Township ^ 1 

Johnstown 1 

Porter Township • - 1 

Eabios— Plum Township ’ 1 

Scabies 0 

Scailetffcvei — 97 

Tetanus— Cai lisle 1 

Tuberculosis 113 

Typhoid fever - 72 

Whooping cough 378 

WHOPE ISLAND 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Puliomychlis 2 

Scarlet fever 1 

Si ptie SOI e throat 1 

Tubeiculosis 1 

SOUTH PArOTA 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 10 

Pneumoma - .... 1 

Seal let fevoi 13 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 8 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebro’^pinal men iiigiti's— Johnson (hty.... 1 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheiia 22 

Dasenlory 3 

Influenza 7 

Malrna 81 

Measles.. 3 

Mumps. I 

O phthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 43 

Pneumonia 5 

Pohomyeliti“v-- Hamilton County t 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox 0 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever... jg 3 

Whooping cough 00 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox. 5 

Dengue 2 

Diphtheiia 10 

Measles 0 

Mumps jj 

Paratyphoid fever j 

Pellagia 3 

Pneumonia & 

5 County not specified 
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TEXAS— continued 

Cases 


Scarlet fever. 0 

Smallpox 19 

Tuberculo'iis 20 

Typhoid fovcr. 48 

Typhus fevor. 3 

Whoopmg cough 67 

•UT\H 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphliieiia 6 

Irfluenza 1 

Measles 6 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis— S ilt Lako City 1 

Scarlet foi 01 1 

Smallpox 2 

Whooping cough. 12 

VEUMONT 

Chicken pox 2 

Measles 10 

Mumps 3 

Seal let fin 01 0 

Whooping eougn 26 

WASirilsUTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 5 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 9 

German measles 3 

Meash’S 2 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fttvor. 30 

Smallpox 12 

Tubeiculosib 37 

Typhoid fever 18 

Whoopmg cough — 14 


Beports for Week 

niSTllICT OP COtUKBlA 


Cases 

Diphtheria 7 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever 6 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever. - 3 

Whooping cough 11 

NOBTH PAKOTA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles — — — 2 

Pneumonia — - 1 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox — — 7 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever- — — « 1 

Whoopmg cough 16 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheiia 14 

InOuenza 1 

Measlf'S 12 

Poliomyelitis 

Faj’etie County 4 

Wheelmg. 1 

Scarlet fexei 15 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis 8 

Tvphoid fever 45 

Whoopmg cough 41 

XV ISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospm il ineuing’tis 2 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 9 

Gei man measles 1 

IMeaslc.! 5 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia .... 8 

ScT lit fever 11 

Tuboiciilos.s 20 

Tvphouifexei 1 

^Vheor iiig cough 75 

Scattc» mg 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 5 

* DiphtKnia 14 

Gcimui moaiilcb 2 

Infliicuzv 1 

Menslob 83 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fover 20 

Smallpox 1 

Tubeiculobis 29 

Typhoid fever 5 

W hooping cough 110 


Septemfeer 4, 1^26 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Oases 


Chicken pox 8 

Dengue — — . 2 

Diphtheria - 35 

Hook woim disease 31 

Influenza.. — _ 15 

Malaria 467 

Measles 8 

Pai atyphoid fever 14 

Pellagra - 60 

Poliomyelitis — 5 

Scarlet fovei... 3 

Smallpox - - — 3 

Tuberculosis - 40 

Typhoid fever H8 

Whoopmg cough 20 


VIRGINIA 

Cerebiospinal mcmngitis— Hanover County — 1 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of montnly State reports is published weekly and coveis only those States from 
which repoits aie receiv^ed during the cm tent week 


state 

Core- 
bto- 
spinal 
ni eii in- 

Di->b- 
thoi a 

Influ- 

enza 

Xla- 

luia 

Llea- 

sles 

Pel- 

ligra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Seal let 
fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 


1 git 

'3 










July, me 












California 



400 

13 

f> 

823 

6 

17 

269 

65 

0 

no 

District of Columbu 


i 

49 

6 


114 

1 

1 

2i 

6 

HawMii Territory 


0 


30 


U 


0 

3 

0 

14 

Khode I&Uud 


i 

14 

0 

1 

101 


0 

13 

d 

0 

August, 19^6 












Arizona 



IS 


1 

5 


1 

14 

1 

10 

Oonnecticut i 


~r 

51 

1 1^ 

1 

121 


6 

53 

0 

35 

14 

Disti let of Columbia 1 


1 

27 

6 


8 

5 

1 

33 

2 

Georgia ! 

1 


0 

42 

1 

67 

322 

12 

1 16 

1 

1 

20 

14 

321 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended August 28, 1926, 36 States reported 
738 cases of diplitheiia For the week ended August 29, 1925, the 
same States reported 855 cases of this disease. Ninety-eight cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30,300,000, reported 377 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ended August 28, 1926 Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 409 cases The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 540 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the exper- 
ience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics 

Measles — Thii‘ty-two States reported 746 cases of measles for the 
week ended August 28, 1926, and 361 cases of this disease for the 
week ended August 29, 1925 Nmcty-eight cities reported iSfr" 
oases of measles foi the veek tins year, and 153 cases last year. 

Pollorm/elitvi — The health officers of 37 StalOwS reported IIS eases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended August 28, 1926. The same 
States reported 295 cases for the week ended August 29, 1925. 

Scarlet /ercr -—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 662 eases; last year, 630 cases; 98 cities -- 
this year, 318 cases; last year, 250 cases, estimated expectancy, 215 
cases. 

SmaUpox.— Fov the week ended August 28, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 103 cases of smallpox Last year for the corresponding weak 
they reported 101 cases Nmety-eight cities reported smallpox for 
the week as follows: 1926, 23 eases; 1925, 44 cases; estimated expc^ct- 
ancy, 26 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by tiiesc 
cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fmr.— One thousand two hundred and sixty-three casi»B 
of typhoid fever were reported for the week ended August 28, 
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by 35 States For the corresponding week of 1^25, the same States 
reported 1,262 cases of this disease. Ninety-eight cities reported 
233 cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 257 cases for 
the corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for 
these cities was 243 cases. 

InHuenm and pneumonia — ^Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 92 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,600,000, as follows: 1926, 289 deaths; 1925, 360 deaths, 

Ctiy reports for ueeh ended August 28 ^ 1926 

The '"estimated expectancy" given for dipthcria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and tyhpoid 
fever is result of an attempt tonsccitam Irom previous occurience how many cescs of tue disease under 
■consideiation may be expected to occur dmmg a certain week m the ehsence of epidemics It is based 
on rcpoits to the Public Health Serxice dunng the past nine yeais It is in most instances the median 
number of cases lepo’ted in the coricsponding week of the picteding tears When the leports include 
Ecveial epidemics or when for othci icasons the median is unsat isfactoiy, the epidemic peiiods sire excluded 
und the estimated cvpoc? -iiey is the mean number of eases reported for the week during noncpideniie jears. 

If iGports have not been rec'^ived for the full nine years, data aic used for as man? jears as possible, but 
no jear earlier than W17 is mcluded lu obtaining the estimited expectancj', the figmes aie smoothed 
when necvbsirv to avoid abrupt devi lUons from the usual trend P'or some of tlie diseases gi\ en m th^ 
table the available data weits not sufTiGient to make it practicable to compute the tstunated expectancy 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

s'’es, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Dnision, State, and 
city 

Population 

Tidvl, 

392'), 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

oxpoet- 

aucy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Cases 

10- 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

poitfid 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 







' 


Maine, 

Portland 

75, 333 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

22, 54G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchestei-_^. 

83, 097 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

Vermont 

Baue 

10, 0Q8 
24,080 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Builuigton 

0 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Masaaebusetts 

Boston 

770, G20 

2 

31 

10 

2 

0 

J3 

9 

Kali Kr,cr 

128, 993 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 

Springfield, 

142, 005 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



190, 757 

1 

2 

4 

•0 

0 

1, 

0 

Bhode hland 
I^awtucket, 

69,760 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ProvirieiU’e 

267,918 

C) 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

Budgepoit - 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Q 

0 

0! 

Hartfoni - 

100, 197 

0 

3 

1 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

New Ha\eu 

178,927 j 

0 

2 

1 

0 : 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





* 



New- York 

Biifl;<ilo 

638, 016 
5, 8) 3, aoO 
31b, 786 
182,003 

128 642 

4 

12 

3 


0 ^ 

D 

2 

New Yoik 

11 

99 

69 

18 

5 

13 

13 


0 

4 

6 


0 

X 

2 

WyrB.nnjiA 

3 

3 

0 


0 

5 

0 

Hew Jersey 

Camden 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 


New aik 

452, 513 
132, o:k) 

1,979,364 
631, 563 

0 

6 

4 

1 

0 

1 , 

1 

'^PrAntmi , , . 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0. 

0| 

Pennsylvania* 

Phibirfplphip. 

6 

30 

24 


1 

J 

0 

Pitfjshiifgh ... 

0 

15 

2 


0 

4 

0 

Boadmg — 

112,707 

1 

2 

0 


0 

1 

Oi 


* No estimate made 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 


7 

U 

I 


0 

8 

1 

23 

7 

I 


ooo 
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City reports for week ended August 28^ 1926 Continued 


Division, State, and 
cit 5 


Diphthena 


Influenza 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, I 
estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 

j ported 


Cases, 



esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

mated 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ancy 

ported 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pnoii- 

nionu, 

deaths 

re 

polled 


EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 


% 


Ohio 


Cincmnoti 

409, 333 

0 

Cleveland 

936, 485 

18 

Columbus 

279, S36 

1 

Toledo 

287, 3b0 

0 

Indiana 



Fort Wayne 

97, <546 

0 

Indianapolis 

358, 819 

0 

South Bend 

SO, 091 

0 

Terie Haute 

71, 071 

0 

Illinois 



Chicago 

2,995,239 

8 

Peoiia 

81, 564 

0 

Springfield 

63, 923 

0 

Michigan 



Detroit 

1, 245, 824 

1 

Flint 

130, 316 

0 

Gland Rapids 

153, 698 

1 

Wisconsin 



Kenosha 

50, 891 

1 

Madison 

46, 385 


Milwaukee 

509, 192 

9 

Racme 

67, 707 

0 

Superior 

39,671 

0 


6 

19 

2 

5 


0 

29 

5 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 2 

1 0 

1 0 

0 4 


0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

6 

1 

1 


1 0 

5 2 

1 0 

1 1 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

S 

0 

0 


58 

2 

0 


32 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 


2 23 

0 1 

0 1 


8 21 
1 1 
1 0 


26 

4 

2 


31 

1 

2 


2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


1 

9 

1 


6 

0 

0 


9 

2 

1 


1 

0 

10 

0 

0 


0 0 17 0 0 


6 0 0 
0 0 0 
1 0 0 


4 

2 

0 



WEST NOBTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 


Duluth 

110, 602 
425,435 
246.001 

52, 469 
76, 411 

Minneapolis. - - 

St Paul 

Iowa 

Davenport 

Sionx City. 

Waterloo r 

36, 771 

Missouri 

Kansas Pity- t,,- , 

367,481 
78,342 
821, 543 

St Joseph-'-. 

St Loms.-— — — - 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

26, 403 

Grand Forks 

14,811 

30, 127 

60,941 

211,768 

55,411 

88,367 

South Dakota 

Sioux Falls- 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas 

Topeka 

Wichita 



SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware 

Wilmington 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 1 


122,049 

796, 296 
33, 741 
12, 035 

497,908 

30, 395 
(*) 

186,403 

68,208 

49, 019 
63,485 
58,208 

30,371 

37, on 

69,031 



0 0 0 



1 1 0 


0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 3 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
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City reports for \ 


Population 

Division, State, and 

July L 

City 

1925, 

estimated 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con 


South Cm olma 


Charleston 

73, 125 

Columbia 

41, 225 

Greenville 

27,311 

Georgia 

0) 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

16,809 

Savannah 

93, 134 

Florida 

Miami 

69, 754 

St Petersburg 

20, 847 

Tampa 

94, 743 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 


Covington 

58, 309 

Louisville 

305, 935 

Tennessee 


Memphis 

174, 533 

Nashville 

136, 220 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

205 670 

Mobile 

65, 955 

Montgomery 

* 46,481 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 


Fort Smith 

31, 643 

Little Kock 1 

74, 216 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

414, 493 

Shreveport 

67,857 

Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 

(0 

Texas 


Dallas.- 

194,450 

Galveston 

48, 375 

Houston 

164, 954 

San Antonio 

198, 069 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 


Billing 

17, 971 

Great Fulls 

29, 883 

Helena 

12, 037 

Missoula 

12,868 

Idaho 


Boise 

23,042 

Colorado 

Denver 

280,911 

Pueblo- 

43, 787 

New Mexico 

Albunuerque 

21,000 

Anron** 


^ 

38,669 

mah''- 


Salt Lake City.. 1.. 

130,948 

Nevada 


Beno 

U6G5 

PACIFIC 

Washington 

i}) 

Seattle 

Spokane 

108,897 

Tacoma---.. 

104,455 

Oregon; 


Poi;tland-« 

282,383 

California 


Los Angeles 

I £2 . 

Sacramento — 

72,260 

San Francisco 

557,530 


Diphtheua I Influenza 


Cases Case 
xe- le- 


Cases Deaths 


Mea- 

sles, 

CabLS 

re- 

po'-ted 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

3 

€ 

0 

0 

r 

1 

3 . 

0 

0 . 

2 

0 

5 

4 

$ 

6 

0 

1 

24 

12 


tNo estimate made. 
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Ctly reports for week ended August B8, 19B6 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpos 


Typhoid fever 








. J, 





Whoop- 







1 

Diner- ” 





DiviSiom, State, 

Cases, 


Oases, 

* 

( 

juiosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



mg 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

aaad city 

esU- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esii- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mited 

re- 

mated 

’•e- 

rc- 

ported 

mated 

le- 

re- 

in 

CXUlbOS 

( 

5\poct- 

ported ( 

?\pect- 

^4od 

ported 

expect- 

poited 

poited 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





'NBl’W iiUGLA.UI5 












Marne' 












Poitland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

13 

New Hampshire 









0 


Concord - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' 

Manchebter-^^- 

1 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Veimont 












Barrc 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burhnsjton 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Massatihubetts 










44 


Boston 

13 

10 

0 

0 

w 0 

7 

4 

2 

0 

186 

Ball Rivei 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5 

?iJ 

Spimgfield 

Worcester 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

37 

Hbodc Island 












Pow^tucket 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

14 

Providence 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

63 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

28 

Hartford 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

35 

New Haven.— 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

63 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC} 








• 




New York 












Biiffalo 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

S 

3 

1 

0 

19 

118 

New York 

22 

19 

0 

1 

0 

i&i 

4i 

68 

6 

63 

1,030 

Bockester 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

60 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

Z 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

43 

n?tmdA-n 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

23 

■NTewArlr _ 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

37 

114 

Tienton-^^-.. 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

31 

Pennsylvania* 











354 

Philadelphia. . 

Id 

31 

0 

0 

0 

27 

13 

9 

0 

52 

Pittsburgh — 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1 

0 

21 

147 

Reading 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

26 

EAST KWRTH CEK- 









TBAL 












Ohio 












Cinciimati 

z 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2 

0 

C 

129 

Cleveland 

7 

9 

1 

0 

0 

21 

5 

3 

0 

60 

166 

Coltiinbus-— . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5 

64 

Tiiledo... 

6 

3 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

23 

52 

Indiana 









'Fckt Wayne.,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

20 

Indianapolis... 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

U 

100 

South Bend... 

1 

1 

1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

14 

Teirro Haute.., 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Bhnois 












Chicago.--.— 

25 

21 

0 

0 

0 

43 

7 

10 

1 

09 

m 

Poona ...... 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Springfield — 
Michigan 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

14 

Detroit - . 

22 

22 

2 

0 

0 

17 

5 

6 

2 

73 


Flint 

2 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Grand Rapids. 

S 

1 

I 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

19 

Wibcohsin 












Konoshai 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

24 

7 

Madison 

0 


0 




0 



Milwaukee — 

7 

13 

1 

6 

0 

3 

1 

i 

3 

79 

74 

Bacme 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Snpftrinr. . . . 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

"WEST NORTH GEN^- 











TRAL 












Minne^ta, 












Duluth 

*wr hi in Aft tiai 1 ^ 

4 

in 

9 

‘ 91 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

n 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

A 

1 

21 

4»VJLil*<taJwqtLiyjLISwwwrt 

St PilC,-*-, 

.1 Aw 

J 4 

a4. 

12 

A 

1 

u 

0 

V 

0 

o 

2 

j6 

, 9 

2 

3 

u 

0 

4 

i 

41 
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City reports /or week ended August ^8, 19^6 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 
culosis, 
deaths 
re- 
ported ^ 

Tj-phoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

ixpect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported i 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

Cpses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TEAL— continued 












Iowa 












Davenport 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 , 


2 . 


RinTi\ Hity 

0 

0 

1 

0 . 



0 

0 , 


6 


Waterloo I. __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 



0 

1 


1 


Missouri 












Kansas City,., 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

3 

0 

C 

86 

St Joseph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

29 

St Louis 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

7 

1 

20 

158 

North Dakota 












Fargo 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

3 

4 

Grand Forks. _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota 












Sioux Palls 

0 


0 




0 





Nebraska 












Lincoln 

0 

0 

'o 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Omaha 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

Kansas 












Topeka 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

19 

Wichita 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

16 

25 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilnnngton... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

1 

t 

0 

4 

27 

Maryland 












Baltimoie 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

4 ! 

1 

49 

164 

Cumberland... 

1 0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

12 

Fredeuck 

1 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

5 

District of Colum- 

1 











bia 












Washington... 

3 

14 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

3 

0 

13 

109 

V irginia 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

7 

Norfolk-,....-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 


Richmond.. .. 

$ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

45 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

17 

West Viigmia 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Huntington. -- 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Wheeling 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

North Caiolina 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

37 

12 

Wiliiiuigton.-- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Wmston-Salem 

c 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

19 

South Carolina 




* 








Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

38 

Columbia. - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

7 

0 

0 

63 

Brunswick. . .. 

Of* 


0 




0 





Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

28 

Florida 












Miami 


1 


0 

0 

2 


1 

1 

2 

32 

St Petersburg. 

0 


6 


0 

0 

0 


0 


2 

Tampa _ , 

0 

i 

0 

4 

0 

2 

X 

2 

1 

b 

25 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

35 

Louisville..... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

6 

1 

5 

74 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

: 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

12 

1 

IS 

61 

Nashville. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

19 

1 

6 

55 

Alabama, 












Birmingham 

s 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

3 

0 

0 

56 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

14 

Montgomery.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35 
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City reports for week ended August 2S, Continued 


Scarlet fever 

Sm41pox 


Tyjihoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

IC- 

ported 

Deaths, 

nil 

causes 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Coses 

re- 

poited 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

CohOS 

le- 

poited 

Dcatlis 

rc- 

poitod 

T. iibor- 
culosis, 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Cafc.es, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Coses 

re- 

poilod 

Deaths 

JO- 

ported 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 

‘ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

f) 

5 

1 

1 

147 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

20 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

18 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

7 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JO 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

() 

0 

37 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

0 

2 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

. , 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

18 


0 

0 

Q 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Q 

3 

2 

1 

0 

14 

29 

1 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 



*> 

5 


0 


3 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

15 

3 

d 

4 

3 

1 

0 

z 

1 

2 

0 

1 


6 

11 

2 

0* 

'33 

t 

$ 

2 

0 

2 

203 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

z 

1 

4 

0 

0 

18 


n 

1 

P 

p 

z 

2 

1 

0 

10 

326 


Division, Slate, 
and citj 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Arknnsas 

Foit Smith I 

Little Rock I 

Louisiana 

NiMv Orleans - 

Shrevepo’ t 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

ruy 

Texas 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antomo--! 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana , 

BUlJn^s ^-J 

Groat Falls... 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 


Colorsfdo 
Denver... 
Pi^ieblo... 
New Mexico 
Albuqueti 
Arizona 
Phoemx.. 
Utah 

Salt Lake 
Nevada 
Reno..— . 


fAanc 

Washington 

Seattk'-.- 

SpoK.me.- 

Tacoma.. 

Oregon, 

Portland- 

Califorma 


Sacraraento... 






r 







encephalitis 

Pellagra 

tile paralysis) 

Division, .State* and city 

Gases 

Deaths 

Oases 

1 

i . 1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

CawScs, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLANiiO 










Massachusetts. 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Springfield 

■WoTfjesteTj.-^ , 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

2 

3 

1 

Bhodp {sland" 

IP^oividBiifie, 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

1 

Oonnecticnt 

Bridgeport.. 

0 j 

0 1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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SeptemlD^r 17, 1926 


City reports for week ended August 28, 1926 — Continued 


Cerebrospinal Lethargic 
meningitis encephalitis 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paral:^is) 


Division, State, and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 

expect- 

ancy 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 

Buffalo 

New York-. 
Syracuse- _ . 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Columbus 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Detroit 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Missouri 
St Louis. 
Nebraska 
Omaha... 
Kansas 

Topeka... 


SOUTH ATLANTIC! 

Delaware 

Wilraington 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

North Carolina 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Wmston-Salem 

South Carolina 

Charleston ! 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky 

Louisville--*. 

Alabama 

Birmmgham- 
MobUe 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas 

Little Rock... 
Louisiana 

Shreveport ... 
Texas 

Dallab 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 


MOUNTAIN 

Utah 

Salt Lake City 


EACHTC 

Washington 

Seattle 

California 

Los Angeles 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 


1 Dengue— 4 cases at Charleston, S C , and 1 case at Savannah, Ga 


ooo 
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The following table gives the states |)cr 100,000 population for 
102 cities for the fiye-week period ended August 28, 1926, compared 
with -those for a like period ended August 29, 1925. The population 
figures used m computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
jof the cities not being available. The 102 cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 m 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926 The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in 1926 The number of cities included m each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 

Summary of weekly lepcrU from ciHeSj July ^5 to Aiigusi 19^^6 — Annual mU^ 

ye) lOOfiOO populationj compared mth tales foi the corresponding period of 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Weekended— 



Aiig 

1025 

July 

3i, 

im 

Atig 

8, 

1925 

Aug 

7, 

1926 

Aug 

16, 

1925 

Aug 

14, 

1926 

: 

Aug 

22, 

1925 

Aug 

21, 

1926 

Aug 

29, 

1925 

Aug 

28, 

2926 

102 cities 

2 75 

3 80 

*83 

»78 

77 

3 69 

08 

flCS 

7 72 

8 05 

fjfiw Ei*(4si.nd 

60 

10 

79 

40 

89 

31 

60^ 

47 

U 

60 

Middle Atlantic 

92 

103 

83 

88 

78 

62 

73 

69 

63 

56 

East North Central 

69 

83 

94 

3105 

68 

noi 

51 

3 87 

es 

6 75 

West North Central 

07 1 

385 

«105 

3 52 

107 

3 56 

99 

^85 

115 

3 81 

South Atlantic 

3-18 I 

21 

62 

43 

69 

tft 

60 

60 

7 68 

13 02 

'East South Central 

11 ' 

21 

26 

10 

32 

57 

58 

21 

37 

57 

Webt South Central 

40 

39 

22 

39 

48 

26 

57 


92 

31 

MounUm 

148 

91 


ns 

157 

76 

74 

no 

166 

73 

Pacific-- 

6i 

119 

141 

102 

80 

105 

no 

62 

105 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


lOe Cities 

2 70 

3 103 

<51 

«66 

46 

6 57 

30 

«41 

7 37 

8 27 

New England - 

”iso 

83 

127 

83 

125 

()9 

93 

62 

86 

38 

Middle Atlantic 

77 

63 

69 

42 

57 

33 

38 

27 

34 

16 

Xiast North Ceiilrffi 

68 

171 

44 

6 66 

35 

9 77 

21 

«00 

20 

9 32 

West North Central 

30 

3 93 

n 10 

8 58 

24 

8 00 

6 

11 29 

4 

3 20 

Houth Atlantic 

2 68 

115 

42 

47 

40 

81 

33 

36 

723 

u 15 

East Solith Cential 

26 

93 

11 

42 

16 

31 

5 

36 

11 


West South Central 

0 

9 

0 

9 

9 

4 

9 

11 0 

0 

4 

Mountain 

102 

127 

U 19 

137 

IS 

04 

28 

18 

28 

27 

Pseifie 

33 

121 

i 28 

121 

> 19 

94 

11 

78 

6 

m 


scarlet eeVer case bates 


l(^ cities 

254 

3 73 

*51 

3 61 

57 

«51 

51 

9 48 

U5 

8 55 

New Ertcland 

72 

118 

9S 

104 

81 

69 

89 

73 

67 

51 


37 

52 

33 

38 

36 

30 

23 

mm 

27 

32 



85 

48 

9 79 

54 

9 56 

54 

*47 

45 

9 55 

BgflKWMiBtmW m 

121 

3 143 

W 117 

umi 

129 

, ni9 

143 

nisi 

109 

3 131 

South Atlantic. — 

“34 

34 

21 

39 

38 j 

30 

40 

39^ 

7 39 

12 59 


58 

62 

58 

31 

37 

47 

32 

36 

26 

02 


26, 

39 

53 

17 

66 

23 

48 

13 18 

IS 

26 

Mountfilhi 

■ 83 

36 

1*38 

64 

92 

SO 

■65 : 

36 

" 2S 

64 

JPaeific--^-,,— 

^ — J 

47 

86 

61 


■ 

86 


78 

66, 

75 


Eootnertes m. fdllowmi page kl end of table. 
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Septemlier 17, 1926 


Summary of weekly reports from cities j July ^5 to August ^8, 19B6 — Annual rates 
per lOOjOOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Aug 

1, 

1925 

July 

31, 

1926 

Aug 

8 , 

1925 

Aug 

7, 

1926 

Aug 

15, 

1925 

Aug 

14, 

1926 

Aug 

22, 

1925 

Aug 

21, 

1926 

Aug 

29, 

1925 

Aug 

28, 

1926 

102 Cities 

HO 

35 

*9 

fig 

7 

37 

5 

*2 

?8 

84 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

East North Central 

3 

6 

6 

»9 

3 

n 

2 

»2 

8 

«7 

West North Cential 

14 

34 

log 

3 14 

16 

34 

6 

112 

4 

30 

South Atlantic 

22 

2 

2 

11 

2 

11 

4 

6 

7 12 

12 9 

East South Central 

21 

5 

47 

16 

21 

26 

37 

5 

63 

0 

West South Central ^ 

4 

4 

13 

13 

9 

22 

4 

13 0 

13 

9 

Mountain 

65 

9 

u 19 

9 

9 

73 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Pacific 

80 

32 

64 

24 

64 

32 

41 

5 

28 

13 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


102 cities 

S40 

1 

3 30 1 

<40 

3 29 

46 

3 35 

55 

0 41 

7 45 

«40 

New England 

22 

14 1 

26 

12 

38 

17 

31 

17 

26 

19 

Middle Atlantic 

30 

23 1 

23 

19 

33 

24 

44 

34 

30 

39 

East North Central 

10 

10 ' 

20 

9 12 

17 

*19 

29 

*17 

26 

•18 

West Noith Central 

46 

3 22 

10 41 

3 18 

55 

3 24 

46 

11 50 

34 

*42 

South Atlantic 

264 

54 

56 

66 

86 

100 

104 

94 

7 89 

13 57 

East South Central 

108 

259 

252 

182 

200 

140 

168 

187 

163 

233 

West South Central 

154 

47 

123 

60 

97 

47 

128 

H44 

106 

39 

Mountain 

55 

36 

i< 104 

27 

102 

73 

102 

73 

111 

18 

Pacific 

44 

11 

17 

30 

41 

30 

61 

24 

52 

38 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

21 

32 

i<2 

32 

2 

31 

2 

»3 

73 

«3 

New England 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

■■1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

East North Oential 

0 

1 

3 

*1 

3 


1 

*3 

4 

»3 

West North Central 

0 

30 


»0 


82 

0 

32 

2 

«8 

South Atlantic 

32 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

72 

1*2 

East South Central 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

10 

11 

0 

6 

0 

West South Central 

0 

24 

5 

6 


14 

10 

28 

15 

6 

Mountain 

0 1 

0 

KO 

9 

9 


9 

0 

9 I 

28 

Pacific 

0 

4 

m 

11 

0 


7 

7 

0 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

*59 

8 48 

W52 

*54 

60 

*50 

63 

«64 

7 61 

*48 

New England 

53 

33 

36 

54 

29 

31 

38 

40 

41 

33 

Middle Atlantic 

66 

41 

66 

56 

73 

62 

66 

58 

65 

56 

East North Central 

48 

48 

36 

»42 

47 

*36 

40 

«34 

50 

*38 

West North Central 

40 

3 67 

51 

*51 

42 

»26 

30 

349 

53 

3 42 

South Atlantic 

2 60 

61 

50 

68 

73 

56 

60 

86 

780 

22 69 

East South Central 

68 

62 

63 

52 

58 

62 

74 

36 

63 

47 

West South CenUal 

116 

76 

68 

104 

82 

113 

77 

71 

106 

76 

Mountain 

74 

55 

m28 

64 

65 

1 82 

65 

82 

74 

73 

Pacific — 

62 

71 

69 

57 

80 

39 

47 

78 

62 

21 


1 The figures given in this table are rat^ per 100,000 population, annual basis — and not the number of 
oases reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 192B, respectively 
J Tampa, Fla , not included 
» Sioux Fallv, S Dak , not mcluded 
* Waterloo, Iowa, and Helena, Mont , not included 

® Madison, Vv is , and Sioux Falls, S Dak , not included t i ^ ^ 

« Madison, Wis., Sioux City, Iowa, Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

^ Greenville, S C , not mcluded _ . , ^ ^ 

•Madison, Wis , Sioux Palls, S Dak , and Brunswick, Ga , not mcluded. 

« Madison, Wis , not included 

w Waterloo, Iowa, not included ^ ^ ... 

» Sioux City, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S Dak , not mcluded 
» Brunswick, Oa , not mcluded 
w Fort Smith, Aik , not mcluded 
M Helena, Mont , not included 








Number of cities induced in summary of weeMy m^orfs^ md amrtgah pofuLc^oisk 
of cihcB in each groufj af'pTomnat'Cd m of July i, 19^$ and IW, respecltivelu 


Group of citios 

Nupiber 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
i.epoiUag 

Aggregate, populatjon 
ol titles ropoiting 
cases 

Aggregate population 
of citJcs reporting 
deaths 

deaths 

1925 

1920, 

1925 

1926 

Total 

102 

96 

29,930,185 

30, 458, iSu 

29,251,058 

29,761,204 

Kew En^aud 

12 

12 

2,176,121 

2,206,124 

2,176,121 

2, 200, 124 

Middle Atlanti^c 

10 

10 

10, 346, 970 

10, 476, 970 

10, 346, ^‘70 

10, 470, 970 

East Nouth Central 

lb 

' 16 

7, 4Si; 656 

7, 655, 436 

7, 481, 656 

7,655,4;^ 

WRstNf«'thG(‘Titia.l _, 

13 

11 

2, 580, 151 

2, 619, 719 

2,4bJ,3SO 

2, 490, oaa 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,716,070 

2,776,070 

2; 716, 070 

2 770; 07a 

East Sptith Cftntral . . 

7 

7 

993, 103 

1, 004, 953, 

998, 103 

1, 001, 953 

West South Central 

8 

; 6 

1,184., 057 i 

1,212,057 

1,078, 198 

1, 103,605 

MoiiTitaiu... _ _ 

9 

‘ 9 

563,912 

572, 773 

563, 012 

572, 773 

Pacific 

G 

4 

1,88M42 1 

1 

1, 934, 0&4 

1, 434, 245 

1, 469, 144 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for two weeks ended August 21 ^ 1926 — The following reports 
for the Wo w'eeks ended August 21, 1926, were transmitted by the 
far eastern bureau of the secretariat of the health section of the 
League of Nations, located at Smgapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 

Week Ended Saturday, August 14. 1926 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

■Rgypf, _ __ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Britibli India 






Call ntta 


0 


6 

2 

1 

Bombay 


! 2 


0 

6 

4 

Madias’ 


0 


0 

<5 

3 

Nog xpatain - 


0 


5 

0 

0 

Karachi 


0 


0 

3 

1 

Siam, Bangkok 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

; 5 

Butin l^ast Indicb, Chenbon * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Branch Indo-Chlna, Saigon and Cliolon 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

China 







Amoy - - 

2 


2 

0 

0 

0 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

171 

78 

0 

0 

Kwantung, Bairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Manchuria, Haibm 

0 

0 

36 

9 

Q 

0 


1 One infected rat ^7as found in the port during the week 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime town^ indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported du?ipg 
the week: 

ASIA 

Iraq — Basra 

BrUish India — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorm, Vizagapatam. 

Ceylo n — Colombo . 

Federated Malay Btates — Port Bwettenham. 

Strath Setilemenh — Penang, Singapore 

Dutch East Indies, — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Belawan-Deli, Palembang* 
Sabang, Makassai, Banjermasm, Balik-Papan, Tarakan, Padang, Sama3:ind% 
Pontianak 

Sarawak — Kuching 

Bnmh Noi th Borneo, — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Ttmor, — Dilly. 

BMippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, iSamboanga. 

French Indo-Chtaa — Turane, Haiphong. 

China — Hongkong. 
fformosa, — Keelung 


(2053) 
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Kwantung — Port Arthur. 

Japan — Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, 
Hakodate, Simonoseki 
Korea — Chemulpo, Fusaa 
Manchuria — Antung, Mukden, Changchun. 

U.S S Vladivostok 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Hockhampion, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursdav Island. 

New Guinea — Port Moresby 

New Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, In\ oicargill, Dunedin. 
Neu) Caledonia — Noumea 
Fiji — Suva 
Hawaii — Honolulu 

AFRICA 

Egypt — ^Port Said, Suez 

Anglo-^Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

Eritrea — Massaua 
French Somaliland. — Jibuti 
British Somaliland — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya . — Mombasa 
Zanzibar . — Zanzibar 
Tanganyika . — Dar-es-Salaam 
Seychelles — Victoria 
Mauritius . — Poit Louis 
Madagascar — Tamatave, Majunga 

Portuguese East Africa — Mozambique, Beira, Lourengo Marques 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from — 

British India — Rangoon 
Dutch East Indies — Menado. 

Week Ended Saturday, August 21, 1926 


Plague 


Cholera 


iSmullpoK 


Maritime towns 


Deaths 


Cases 


Deaths 


Cases 


Deaths 


Egypt, Alexandria 

Madagascar 

Tamatave 

Maiunga. 

Iraq, Basra - 

British India 

Bombay 

Madras 

Negapatam 

Karachi. 

Kamsooii--— 

Slam, Bangkok. 

Dutch East Indies, Cheribon i-- 
Ohma, 

Amoy.-.,. 

Shanghai 

Manchuria, Harbin- 

USSR, Vladivostok 


1 

4 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

€ 

0 



1 1 



0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


InJfected rats were found in the port during the week. 


OOOO OWOWi 
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If, 1928 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

BnhsJi India — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorm, Vizagapatain. 

Ceylon — Colombo 

Fethi ated Malay States — Port Swettcnham 
St 7 ads Seitlemenis — Penang, Singapore 

Dutch East Indies — Batavia, Surabaya, Samaiang, Belawan-Beli, Falembang, 
Sabang, Makassar, Banjcimasin, Bahk-Papan, Tarakan, Padaag, Sainarmda, 
Poptianak, Menado 
A^ai awak — Kuching 

Biitish Noiih Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao 
Poituquese Timor — Dilly 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga, 

Piench Indo-China — Saigoii and Cholon, Turanc, Haiphong 

China — Hongkong 

Formosa — Keelung 

Kwantunq — Port Arthur, Dairen 

Japan — Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, M031, Kobe, Niigata, Tsniuga, Hako- 
date, Himonoscki 

Koiea — Chemulpo, Pusan 

Manchmia — Aniiing, Mukden, Changchun 

AtrSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bnsbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Gmnea — Port Moresby 

Nexo Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Chiistchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin* 
New Caledonia — Noumea* 

Fiji — Suva. 

II awaii . — Honolulu. 

AFarcA 

Egypt — Port Said, Suez 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakln. 

E) 

French Somaliland — Jibuti 
British SomaMand, — Berl^era* 

I idha n Somal iland, — Mogadiscio. 

Ktnya — Mombasa 

Zanzibar — Zanzibar 

Ta 7 i qamjika . — Dar-es-Salaatn . 

Seychelles — Victoria 
Mawi iUus.~Port Louis 

Portuguese East Africa —Mozambique, Beira, Louren^ Marques. 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Fort Elizabeth, Capa Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from — 

Biitish India , — Calcutta. 
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CUBA 


Quarantine of Brasihan po7is hy Cula on account of yellow fever — 
Under date of August 30, 1926, a quarantine was declared by the 
chief of the quarantine service of Cuba against vessels arriving from 
ports in Brazil. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Plague — Liverpool — September 6j 1926 — Under date of September 
6, 1926, several cases of plague with one death were reported at 
Liverpool, England No sick or dead rat was discovered, and the 
source of infection was not known, 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Antiplague operations — Manila — June, 1926. — During the month 
of June, 1926, 4,227 rats were sent to the Bureau of Science at Manila 
for examination for evidences of bubonic plague No plague infection 
was found 

PERU 

Plague — July, 1926 — During the month of July, 1926, plague was 
reported in Peru as follows: 


Department 

Province 

Locality 

Cases 

Deaths 


Anffish 

Santa . 

TTnamiey - 



Present 

Do 

Bolognesi 

Ocros- ------- 

2 

1 

5 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 


Ditna . _ _ _ 1 

Ohai^eav- _ _ . 

Huacho - — 


Do ! 

do_-' 

Pfuaral _ 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Do 1 

Uima _ _ - 

Oindad — 

Do 

do 

■Hneienflnj? 

T)rt J 

do 

Chilca 

rjA 

Caiiete 

Cahete _ 

I<a 

Chincha___ 

Chincha 







CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tahOmust not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 17, 1926 ^ 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tnrtia . ___ _ . 




June 27-July 10, 1926 Cases, 

Bombay 

July 25-51 _ 

1 

1 

3,365, deaths, 2iQ65 

Calcuttk... 

July 11-24 

75 

64 

Madras 

Aug 1-7 _ 

t 

1 


Bangoon— — 

July 11-24 


8 



J Erom medical officers of the Rabho Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, FLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received Buring Week Ended September 17, 1926 — Continued 


Cases Berths 


China 1 

Fooohow July 25-31 - - Present 

Eg 5 -pt ! Jan 1-Aug 12, mc, Cases, 115 

Alo-.andi.ia | JulY28-Aug 12.,. 2 1 

BeheiO i do 3 1 

Gieat BiiUm i 


Liverpool Reported Sept 6 . .1. 

Hawaii Teiutoiy 1 

Harnakaa June 9 


Several cases 


Harnakaa ' June 9 — — One plague rodent trapped near 

I Plamaqua mill 

India 5 June 27-July 10, 1926 Cases, 420, 

Bom’, ay July 25-31 “ 1 1 deaths, 283 

Madras July 10-17 34 16 

Rangoon July 11-21 9 4 

Iraq 

Baghdad July 25-31 1 1 

Japan 

Yokohama July2-Aug 10 9 8 

Java 

Batavia July 17-23.., 2 2 

Peru 

Huarmoy July 1-31.., Present. 

Ocros do 2 

Huecho do 1 

Huaral do 5 2 

Luna do 3 1 

Haciendas do 7 3 

Chilca - do 3 1 

Cafieto do 1 

Ohincha do 1 

Turkey 

Constantinople Aug 1-14 2 


SMALLPOX 


Brazil 

Bahu JulylS~31 

China 

Foochow .July 25-31, 

Egypt - July 23- Aug, 5. 

Gieat Britain 

England and Wales — 

India 


Bombay July 2.5-31 

Calcutta July 11-24 

Kniichi July 2.5-31 

Madrat* Aug 1-7 

Rangoon July 11-24, 

Italy 

Catania Aug 9-lS 

Jamaica 


Japan 

Tokyo July 11-17 

Taiwan July 11-31 

Java 

East Java and Madcera — July 4-17., 

Mexico 

Guadalajara Ang 24-3C|, 

Mexico City Aug 8-21 

Portugal 

Lisbon July 11-Aug 13, 

Swit?eiiand 

Lucerne Canton July 1-31 

Union of South Africa June 1-30 


. Aug L*^2l, 1926 Cases, 62 
June 27-July 10, 19(26. Cases, 
6,899, deaths, 2,109, 


Aug 16-21,1926 Gases, 52 (Re- 
ported as AlaatnmA 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Gontmued 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 17, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egypt 

Cairo 

July 23-Aug 5 

Aug 15-21 

1 



Great Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 


1 


Mexico 

Mexico City. 

Aug 15-21 

5 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District, 

PfllPstniA 

Apr l“Juno30 

Aug 3-9 

8 

1 

Tiberias 

1 



Union of South Africa 

Capo Province 

Juno 1-30 

49 

5 


Oiange Fiee State 

do 

9 

8 


Do 

July 18-24 



Outbreaks. 

Natal 

June 1-30 

ii 

1 

Trans vaal 

do 

7 

2 








Reports Received from June 26 to September 10, 1926^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Beatlis 


Ceylon 

China: 

Shanghai 

Do 

Swatow 

Do 

Tsingtao 

French settlements in India. 


India 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do 

Do 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-Chma 

Saigon 

Do 

Do 

Japan 

Yohohama 

Philippine Islands 

Manila 

Do 

Provinces— 

Albay. 

Mindoro 

Romhlon 

Do 

Siam. 

Banj^oh: 

On vessel* 

Steamship Macedonia.. 


Reported July 20.. 

July25-Aug 1 

July n-24 

July 25-31 

.do 


May 36-June 5.. 

July 18-24 ... 

Apr 4r-Mdy29-- 

June 18-26 

June 27-July 10. 
May H5-June 5.. 
May 9-June 26.. 
June 27-July 10. 


May 2-15 

May 22-June 28. , 
June 27-July 17., 


Aug 26. 


May 18-24 

June 27-July 17... 


Apr 18-24 

Feb 21-Mar 6 

Dec lA-3i 

Jan 2-23 

May 2-June 12 

June 20-26. 

June 27-July 10... 


14 


8 

189 

63 


1 

1 

1 

1 

478 

418 

73 

69 

87 

82 

2 

1 

67 

44 

16 

17 

52 

48 

42 

32 

27 

16 

1 


2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

42 

43 

16 

12 

,325 

736 

56 

26 

54 

22 


Aug 6- 


Remarks 


Apr 18-May 29, 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 


Cases, foreign, deaths, native 
and foreign 


Mar 7-May 15, 1926 Cases, 19; 
deaths, 18 

Apr 25 -Jutio 26, 1926. Cases, 
18,626, deaths, 11,631 


At Yokohama. Japan Vessel 
sailed from Singapore July 18, 
1926 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOIiBEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FBYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVEE*~“Co!itiiiii©d 

Eoport$ Eec0ived from Juno 26 to September 10, 1926— Continued 

PI^AGUE 


Place 




Cqses 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Algeria 

Algiers * 

"Band 

Azores 

Fayal Island— 

Hoit.' 

St ATichaels Island. 
Btitiah East Africa 

Kisumu 

Uganda 

Canary Islands 

Tenenilo 

Ceylon 

Colombo 

Chile 

Iquiquo 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Foochow 

Nanking 

Swatow 

Ecnadoi 

Guayaquil 


June 21-30 

1 


Aug 14 

1 


Aug 

1 

1 

May 9-Juno 26 

7 

2 

Mai^ 16-22 

1 

1 

Mar 1-May 31 

449 

366 

Aug 2 

2 

* 

May 29- June 5 

1 

1 

June 20 23 


1 

Apr 18-June26--. 

40 

30 

June 27-Julv 2i.__ 

21 

Juno fr- July 21 



May 9- Jill 5 24 



July 25-31 

14 


May 10-Juno 30... 

6 



Do. 


July 1-31. 


Egypt 

City— 

Alexandria, 
SUG7 

Do-.-, 

Provinces— 

Bohera 

Beni Suef., 
Ohaikieh- 
Gharbieh-. 
Mimoh 


July 27 

May 21- July 1 

July 29— 

July 23-29 

May 23-June 8 

July 27 

June 2 

July 24 



Undei date of ju^ * 0 , 2 coses 
rcpcited 


Several cases Not epidemic 
Pre\i?lent 


Rats taken, 30, 9U, found In- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 20,1C6, found in- 
fected 22 

Jan l-July 22, 192C Cases, 104 


France 

Marseille. 
St Denis. 
St Ouen. 
Greece 

Athens— 
P«\tras— . 

Do.— 
Zante— — 
Hawaii 

Paauhau, 

India 

Bombay. 


Karachi 

Do 

Madras Presidency, 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo- China 

Saigon ... 

Iraq 

Bflglidad— — 


Japan 

Yokohama. 
Do 


July 8.—, 

Reported Aug 2.. 
Ang 14 

Apr 1-M^y31 — 
May 27-JUne 12-. 

July25-Aug 7 

May 17 

July 18-24 

May 2”junQl6— — 

July 18-24. 

May 23-June 20— 

July 11-17 

Api 25-Jun6 20.— 

July 4r-24— 

May 9-Jmift 20 

Juno 27-JulylO..- 

May 23-JUiie 26— 

Apr 18-Junol2_— 
July 18-24 - 

July 2-80 

Aug 7_._* 


1 

1 

1 


2 

— 

16 

4 

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 






16 

16 

1 

1 

16 

13 

1 

1 

162 

93 

46 

27 

20 

15 

3 

4 

8 

3 

161 

lOS 

1 

1 

9 

5 


2 


Java 

Batavia 

Do 

Choribon 

Bast Java and Madoera.. . *] 
Madagascar* 

AmbosUra Province 

Moramanga Province - 
Tananarive Province— 
Tamatave (Port).— 
Tananarive Town., 
Other localities 


Apr 24-Jane 19- — 
June 26-July 16. _. 

Apr H-24...,. 

June 18-19. 

Mayl-lS 

Apr 1-15-...—— 

‘May uPsT.'JII-- 
Apr 1-May 15- — 
do — 


65 


1 


4 

2 


1 

6 

80 


4 

2 


Reported July 24 
Vicinity of Paris* 
Suburb of Pans 

Including Pirficus. 


Plague-mfected rat trapped 
Apr 25-June 16, 19^* Cases, 
§3,001, deaths, 41,570 


Total July 2^Aug, 3, 1926 
Oasos>''9, deaths, 7 


Septicemic 

j>o 

Apr 1-Ju»e 15, 1'92SB; Oases, 120; 
deaths, 111, 

Bubonie, peBUmonio, septicemlow , 

f it 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 10, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

Bomarks 

Nigeria 




Fob 1-Apr 30, 1926 Oases, 115, 
deaths, 92 

May-June, 1926 Gases, 57, 
deaths, 16 

Present 

Peiu 




Departments— 

Ancash 

May 1-31 



Cajamarcd 

May 1-June 30 

May 1-31 

10 

4 

lea*. 

1 



Libertad 

.do 

4 


Pacasmayo, cases, 2, Truiillo 
district, cases, 2 

In Huancabamba district 

Lima 

May 1-June 30 

June 1-30. 

20 

12 

Piura 

13 

Kussia 



Jan 1-Mai 31, 1926 Cases, 37 

Senegal - 




Nov 1-30, 1920 Cases, 3, deaths, 

2 Mar l-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 
15, deaths, 4 

Siam 

Bangkok 

May 23-Jim6 26... 

May 2-8 

2 

2 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore .... .... 

1 

1 


Svria 

Beirut. 

July 1-10. 

1 



Tunisia 

May 11-June 20— 
June , 

150 1 



Kaiiouau 

3 


9 cases 30 miles south of 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province 

May 16-22_ . _ 

5 

1 

3 

Kairouaii 

CaJvinia District. 

June 13-26 

12 

6 


Do 

Juno 27-July 3 

June 13-26 

1 


Williston District 

2 



Do 

lune 27-July 3 

May 9-22 _ , _ . 

1 



Orange Free State— 
Koopstad Distnct— 
Protest pan 

3 

3 







SMALLPOX 


Algeria* 

Algiers 

Do 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Bolivia 

La Paz 

Brazil 

Bahia_.-„ 

Do 

Manaos,„* 

Para 

Do 

Pernambuco. 
Bio de Janeiro-. 

Do- 

Santos 

British East Africa' 
Mombasa...— 
Tanganyika 


British South Aftrica 
Northern Khodesia.. 

Do. 

Canada..—. 

Alberta 

Do. 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Manitoba — . 

Do—— 

Winnipeg 

Do. 

Ontario— — 

Fort Wdham* 

Eton — 




iatchener 

Nojrth Bay 

. Do--,. 


May 21”June 30.. 
July 1-10 


Aug 1-7 — , 

May 1-June 30— 


June 20-20. 

June 27-July 17.. 

Apr 1-30 

May 16-Junc 26. 
June 27-July 31. 
July 11-17..—. 
May 2-June 19.. 

July 4-31... 

Mar 1-7 


July Ml 

May 1-31 

Mar 1-Hay 31., 


May 18-24. 
June 8-14.. 


May 30-June 12.. 
June 27-July 17— 


Aug 16-22 

May 30-June 26., 
June27-Aug 21.. 

June 6-12 

Ju3y4-Aug 28... 


JuJy25-Aug 7... 
May 23-Junft 26— 

July 11-17 

Apr 26-May 29.. 

May 2-22 

July 25-81 


14 


1 


1 

1 

H 

7 

1 


2 

7 


6 

26 

26 

14 

8 

1 


132 

91 

508 

235 


1 

5 

4 

252 

46 

3 


17 

6 


Natives 

May 30-June 12, 1926 Oases, 46. 


May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 36. 
June 27- Aug 2P Cases, 56 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 10, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada— Continued 

Ontario— Continued 

Api 26-May 29--. 
July 18-24 

7 



Ottawa 

1 




.. _do 

10 



Toionto 

do 

7 




do 

' 6 



Saskatebewan 




May 30- June 19, 1926 Cases, 16, 
June27-Aug 21 Cases, 38 

Regina - 

Tnly4-1ft 

2 


Ceylon” 




Mar 14-May 29, 1926 Cases, 44; 
deaths, 3 

Chile 

Antofagasta 

.Tunfi 

1 


China 

Amoy 

May 1-June 26 

July 4-10 

4 

S 


Do 

1 



Anturg 

Ma’> 17-June 19,-. 
Jiily 4-1 8-- 

5 



Do - 

2 



Canton. 

May i-?l 

May2-rul\ 11 

4 

2 


Chungking 



Foochow 

May2-Jul>l4. 



Do 

Hongkong 

May2-Juho26 

June 27-July 4 

July4-ai 

19 

10 

Do--”. 

1 

1 


Manchuria 

18 


Railway stations 

South Manchunan Railway 

Au-shan. 

May Isi-June 12--- 
May lC~June 19-.. 
May iC-Tuue 25-.- 
Junc 27 -July 3--- 

5 


Antung 

5 


Changchun 

G 


Do 

Do 

1 


Do 

Dairen 

A pi 2^j-June20- . 
June 2S-July IS ..1 
Mav Ib-June5 

69 

It) 

Do 

Fushun 

! 

2 

Do 

Harbm 

Mai 14-June30-— 

21 


Do 

Do 

Juh i-28 

12 


Kai-yuan 

Kungchuhng 

May 16-June30..- 
June 13-19 

10 


Do 

1 


Do 

Liao-yang. 

Ma> 10-Juno30 -. 
do 

4 


Do 

Mukden - 

4 


Do 

' Penh>ihii 

May lb-Junel9-— 
May lO-JuneSO... 
do 

4 


Do 

Ssupingkai 

2 


Do 

Teshihchiao 

2 


* Do- 

Wa-feng-tiOii 

-.--.do.— - 

3 


Do 

Nanlfing 

MayS-July2i 



Piesent 

Shanghai 

Mav 2-June 2b-,,, 

10 

25 

Cases Foieign Deaths,^ popu- 
lation of international conces- 

Do 

June 27-July 24 ,,, 

3 

a 

Swatow 

May WJ uly 31 


sion, foreign and native 
Sporadic* 

Reported by British munici- 
pality 

Prevalent, 

Tientsin 

June 2“2{'5 


i 

Wanshien 

May 1- 



Chosen 




Mar l-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 368; 
deaths, 85 

Fusan 

May l-Sl 

1 


Seishun 

do 

2 

1 

Egypt 

Alexandria--,-- 

Hayl5-Tulyl. 

Jan 29-Peb 4 

18 

3 


Cairo 

1 

1 


Esthoiiia - 




May l“June 30, 1926 Cases, 3, 
Mar l-Apr 30, 1926 Gases, 92 

France - 




St Etienne 

Apr l8-7unel5-,. 

Mar 7-May 15 

Mar 1-Apr 30.— 

7 

3 

French Settlements in India.- - 
Gold Coast 

205 

626 

205 

13 

" 

Great Britain 

England and Wales 



May 23-July 3, 1926’ Cases, 

Bradford 

May ;^-39 

1 


1,068, July 4-Aug 14, 1926, 
Cases, 510 

New castle-on-Tyne 

Do 

June 6"^12 

1 


July 11 ’ i7 

1 


Nottingham — 

May 2-Tune 5 

7 



Sheffield 

June 13-19 

1 



Do 

July4-Aug 

2 



Greece 

Saloniki 

JiTTift 1"-14 . ^ . 

3 


Guatemala 

Diif^tomala City 

June ^ ^ 


2 


Xndia 




Apr 25-June 26, 1926, Cases, 
54,851, deaths, 14,771, 

Bombay - 

. M:a> 2-Juno 25 — 
, June 27-July 24.., 

220 

134 

Do 

70 

34 



17 , 
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Reparts Received from June 26 to September 10, 1926 — Continued 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India— Continued 





Calcutta 

Apr 4-May 29 

m 

152 


Do 

June 13-26 - 

24 

18 


Do 

June S7-July 10. 

13 

32 


Karaclii 

May XO-June 26.,. 

44 

18 


Do 

June 2J-July 24.,, 

8 

4 



May ifujttmc 2 fi 

7 

4 


Do 

June 27-TuIy 31.,, 

5 9 

4 


Rangoon, 

May a-June 26 

10 

5 


Dft. . _ - 

July 4-10 

t 1 



Indo-Chma 





Saigon 

do 

2 



Iraq 





Baghdad 

May9-Juiie26 

S 

3 


Do 

July 4-10 

1 

1 


Basra 

Apr 18- June 22,.. 

34 

25 


Italy 




Mar 28-June 5^ 3926 Cases, 26 , 

Rome 

Juno 14-20 

4 


Entire consular district, inelud- 





mg Island o£ Sardinia ' 

Jamaica 




' Apr 25-June 26, 1926* Oases, 201. 





‘(Reported as. alastrim ) 

Do 

June 27-July 31 



Jnnfi 27-Iuly 21, 1926 Cysfts, 86 





(Reported as ^sti im ) 

Japan, 




Apr, 11-May 29, 1926 Cases, 564. 

Xobe 

May 30-June 6--,- 

1 


Kagoya,.. 

May 16-22 


1 


Do 

July 4-10^. _ - _ 

i 



Taiwan Island 

May 11-20- - 

' 24 



Do 

June 1-20 

23 



Tokyo,,, 

June 26-July 3 

2 



Yokohama. 

. - 

2 



Java 





Batavia 

May iSrJune 26. „ 

2 


Province. 

East Java and Madoera 

Apr n-July3 — 

100 

6 


Mala^ng,- 

Apr 4-10 _ 

0 

j 

Interuur. 

Surabaya 

Afay 16-22 

14 

I 

Datvia 




Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3. 

Mexico 



f 

1-Max 31,1926* Deaths, 602. 

Aguascalientes 

Junft 13-26 


5 

Guadalajara 

June 8-14, 


2 


Do 

June 29- Aug 16 


3 


Mexico City 

, May lO-June 5 

3 


Including municipalities in J’ed* 

Da 

.TigTy2i>-S1 

1 


eral District 

Do 

SaitiEo 

. July 18-24 

1 

1 


San Antonio de Arenales... 

JajEL 1-June30 



Present 100 miles from CMhua- 

l4sis Feto^ 

.Time _ 


. 7 

bua. 

Do.,., 

, July 4- Aug 14 


9 


Tampico 

JllrtAVlO 


2 


Totpreon 

. May 1-June 30 


17 ! 


Do 

. July 1-31— 


5 


Netherlands* 





Amsterdam 

. July 18-24 


9 


Nigeria 




Feb. 1-Apr 30, 1926. Cases, 404; 





deaths, 33. 

Fmla. 





TeJiefan - 

, Apr 21-May 21— 


7 


Peru 





Arequipa, - 

JisTte 1-30- 


1 


Poland 




Max 2Si-May33,,1926* 





deaths,!. 

PortiagaP 





Ltslimi _ , , 

. Apr 26-Junel9._, 

10 

3 


Oporto _ ^ _ 

. May 23-Iune 5— 

4 



Do 

JtSly 1V24 

2 



Russia 




Jon. 1-Mar 31, 1926. Cases, 2,103. 

Siam* 

Banakok 

. May 2-Juiie 12—. 

23 

20 

Do 

Jnly4-17 

24 

23 


Straits Settlements 




Smgapore, . 

. Apr 25-May 1 

1 



Swrtgerland 

Vii4jaedsitft Cmritim 

.Tutia 1— MV 




Tomsia,,,, 




Apr l-Jone 39, 1926: Cases, 37. 
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Reports Received from June to September 10, ISfSS- — Contmued 

SMALLPOX-'Contmurd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Afnea 

Cape Province 

June 20-26 



Outbreaks 

Do 
i Do 

Do 

June 6-12, 1926 Outbreaks itt 
Pietersburg and Enstenburg 
! districts 

Apr 15-30, 1926 Cases, 2, deaths, 

1 1 

Three cases, 1 death, at Aden, 

* Idutva district 

May 23-29 



Oiange Free State 

June 20- July 3 



NataL 

Mav 30-June 6 



Transvaal 




Johannesburg 

Do...„ 

May 9-June 12 

July 11-17 

6 

1 


Yugoslavia 



On vessel 




S S Karapara 




! Arabia, stated to have been 
imported by sea 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpox landed At 
Dm ban, Union of South 
Afnea, June 16, 1926 One sus- 
pect case landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient from 

Glasgow, removed at auaraa- 
tme on outward voyage 

Steamship 

July 2 

1 



• 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 
Algiers.. 
Argentina 
Rosario. 
Bolivia 
La Paz-. 
Bulgaria 


Chile* 

Antofagasta. 

Do 

Concepcion - 
Valpa^also-- 
Chma 

Antnng 

' Bo 

Canton 

Ichang 


Wanshien.. 


Chosen 

Chcnmlp<? — 

Oensan 

Seoul 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt- 

Alexandria 

Port Said 

Do 

Cairo 

Great Britain. 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 

Ireland (Irish Free State)' 
Cobh (Queenstown) ... 

Do 

Cork 

Kerry County- 

Dingle.. 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Lithuania 


May 21-June 30., 

Feb 1~2&. 

June 1-30 


May 23- June 26. 

June 27-July Z I 

June l**7 

Apr 29-May 5. 


June 14-27 , 

June28-Aug^ 1.— J 
May 1-31 ■ 


May 1-June 30. . 

June 1-30 — 

do 


July ie-22. 

June 4-24 

July 9-15 

Jan 29-Feb 25.. 


July 30-Aug. 7 1 

May 30-June 5.. 
June 27-July 3-- 
June5 


June 27-July 3 


M-ar l-Apr 30, 1926* Cases, 64, 
deaths, 12 


Reported May 1, 1926, Occur* 
ring among troops^ 

Present among troops, May 1, 
1926 Locality in Chungking 
consular district, 

Feb 1-Apr 30, 1026; Cases, 040^ 
deaths, 66 


Jan 1-May 31, 1926 Oases* 
deaths, 4, 


In same family. 


Mar 2S-May8,l926 Cases, 3 
Mar 28-May 29, Cases, 87. 
May 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 19 
Mai 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 172, 
deaths, 21, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Ooutirnied 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 10, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cabes 

Deaths 

Mexico-» 




Duiango 

July 1-31 - 


1 

Mexico City 

May 16- June 5 

20 

Do 

June 13-19_-, . _ 

9 


Do 

July 25-31 

3 


San Luis Potosi,- 

June 13-26 



Morocco 




Palestine... 




Gava 

July C-12 

i 


Haifa 

1 July 13-19 

1 


Jaffa District 

June 15-2*1 

5 


Mai dal District 

July 13- Aug 2 

do 

2 


Nazareth District - 

3 


Peru 

Are<iuipa 

Jan 1-31 

2 

Poland, r 



Rumania 




Russia..... - 




Tunisia 




Tunis 

June 11-30 

3 


Turkey* 

Constantinople 

June 16-22 

1 


Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 




Do 

May 3l-July 3. . . . 



Glengray District 

Juno 27-July 3 



Grahamstown 

do 

1 


Natal 




Orange Free State 




Do 

June 6-12 



Transvaal. 




■Walkkerstroom district 

June 20-26 . _ 



Wolmaransstad district 

do 



Yugoslavia 




Zagreb 

, May 15-21 

1 







Romai ks 


Feb l~Mnr 31, tm Dpnthf«,73 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral Distnct. * 

Do. 

Do* ^ 

Piesent, c-ity and country- 
Mai 1-May 31, 1926 Oase'?,4U. 
March, 192b Cases, 0 Exclu- 
sive of Bedouin tribes and tho 
BiiUsh mlitary foices 


Mar 28-Tiine 26, 1926 Cases, 

I, 272, deaths, 85 

Mar' l“Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 396, 
deaths, 49 

Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 

I I, 814 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 110 


Apr I-May 31, 1926 Cases, 153, 
deaths, 19 

Apr 1-Mav 31, 1926 Cases, 116, 
deaths, 16 Native 

Outbreaks 

Do 

Sporadic 

Apr 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 17. 
Native 

Api 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 16, 
deaths, 1 

Outbreaks 

Api 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
3 Native 

Outbieaks 

Do 

Apr 15-June 30, 1926 Casses, 48, 
deaths. 7 July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 2, deaths, L 


YELLOW FEVER 


Brazil.......... 

Reported June 25. 


1 

Prasent in iiitoi lor of B.Una, Pii a- 

Babia - . 

May 9-June 26 

10 

7 

pora, and MIuius 

» Do 

July 4-10 

1 


Gold Coast 

Apr I-IO 

3 

1 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

By lAMTis A ToBE'i, Lecturer on Public He-^lth Liw, Miss ichu^etts Institute of Technology, Cam- 

budge, Miss 

Provisions pertaining to public health may now be found in the 
existing constitutions of 9 of our 48 States In most instances these 
sections require the legislature to establish a State board of health, 
though a few deal with the powers of the legislature regarding local 
health administration In only one case, that of Texas, is the 
creation of the State board of health (and vital statistics) by the 
legislature made permissive and not mandatory. In a few States 
there arc also provisions in the constitutions concerning the practice 
of medicine 

A State constitution is the supreme law of the State, subject only 
to such legal limitations as may be expressed or implied in the Federal 
Constitution, which enumerates the powers which have been granted 
to the National Government The State constitution is more in the 
nature of a limitation of powers, because all things not domed in this 
instrument may be performed by the State, and all matters required 
therein must be done by the State, or by the citizens thereof, as the 
case may bo 

The care of the public health is, under our^form of government, 
entrusted primarily to each of the individual States, which is supreme 
so far as the health of its own people is concerned. This duty forms 
a part of the police power of the State, a power possessed before the 
National Government was formed and not relinquished to the United 
States then or subsequently It is, in fact, the inherent z'esponsi- 
bility of the State to promote and protect the health of its inhabitants, 
a duty which can not be refused or given up. This is so whether 
there are health provisions m a State constitution or not. 

Public health need not bo specifically mentioned in a State con- 
stitution in order to give the State power over this important function 
of government. It is useful, however, to require in this document 
that a State health organization be cieated, or to set forth in general 
terms the duties of the legislature with respect to public health 
From the standpoint of government it is questionable policy for the 
State constitution to go into details as to administrative procedure 
in this connection Such details will, moreover, be found in only one 
State constitution, that of Louisiana, where the composition of the 
7 " -26 r 1 (2065) 
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State board of health is pr^ented in a most minute manner. Such 
matters should be left to the discretion of the law-making body of the 
State, the legislature; for, with the advancement of science, it may be 
found expedient to change the type of organization from time to 
time. A statute may be altered much more readily than may a con- 
stitution It IS, of course, the privilege of the people to place admin- 
istrative details m their organic law, but it is a poor principle, 
nevertheless. 

In the following pages will be given those portions of the nine State 
constitutions which have to do with the public health. There are, 
obviously, many other parts of State constitutions which affect 
public health, either directly or mdirectly Thus in Georgia it was 
recently held by the supreme court of that State that, although the 
constitution auth.ori2es the collection of county taxes for “necessary 
sanitation,” a State law permitting taxation to pay registrars of 
vital statistics fees for such statistics is unconstitutional, as “neces- 
sary sanitation” does not mclude the collection of siieh statistics.^ 

In the quotations from the State constitutions given hebw it will 
be noted that in only three instances do the particular articles of the 
respective constitutions bear the title of “Health” or “Public 
Health ” In all other instances the health provbions are contained 
under other sections of the constitutions, such as those referring to 
“Legislative department,” “Administrative officers and boards,” 
“Municipal corporations and police regulations,” “Geneial provi- 
sions,” or “Miscellaneous ” The most succinct statement is given 
in the California constitution, while the longest and most detailed 
statement appears in the constitution of Louisiana. The State board 
of health is the subject of provisions in the constitutions of Cahfornia, 
Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma, -Texas, and Washington; 
county (or parish) boards are dealt with in those of Florida and Louis- 
iana; and local boards of health are mentioned in the constitutions of 
Delaware, Louisiana, and South Carolina, the last named not dealing 
with State organization at all. In each of these last three States the 
local health authorities are stated to be subordinate to the Stale 
officials. The practice of medieme is the subject of provisions m the 
constituiions of Louisiana, Texasj and Washington The health 
section m the Wyoming constitution js the most general in scope. 
It is also worth noticing that while the Oklahoma constitution 
requires the creation by the legislature of a State board of health the 
legislature has actually set up an organization consisting of a single 
commisaoner in chaige of a department of health.® 


i Ssattb m 128 S E* 542. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Constitution of 1879, Article XX (Miscellaneous) 

Section 14 The legislature shall provide by law for the maintenance and 
eflaciency of a State board of health. 

DELAWARE 

Constitution of 1897, Article XII (Health) 

The general assembly shall provide for the establishment and maintenance of 
a State board of health, which shall have supervision of all matters relating to 
public health, with such powers and duties as may be prescribed by law; and also 
for the establishment and maintenance of such local boards of health as may be 
necessary, to be under the supervision of the State boaid, to such extent and with 
such powers as may be prescribed by law. 

FLORIDA 

Constitution of 1885, Aiticle XV (Public Health) 

Section 1* The legislature shall establish a State boaid of health and also 
county boards of health in all counties where it may be necessary 

Section 2 The State board of health shall have supervision of all matters 
relating to public health, with such duties, powers, and responsibilities as may be 
prescribed by law ^ 

Section 3 The county boards of health shall have such powers and be under 
the supervision of the State board to such extent as the legislature may prescribe. 

LOUISIANA 

Constitution of 1921, Article VI (x\dministrative Officers and Boards) 

Section 11 The legislature shall create for the State and for each parish and 
municipality therein boards of health and shall define their duties and prescribe 
their powers The parish and municipal boards of health shall be subordinate 
to the State board of health. The State board of health shall be composed of a 
president, who shall be designated as State health officer, and eight members, 
one from each congressional district as at present constituted, five of which mem- 
bers shall be duly qualified and registered physicians, and the three others shall 
have such qualifications as shall be presciibed by the legislature The governor 
shall, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, appoint the president 
and members of the State board of health 

Section 12 The legislature shall provide for the interest of State medicine in 
all of its departments, for the protection of the people from unqualified prac- 
titioners of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and pharmacy ; for protecting 
confidential communic^{tions made to practitioners of medicine and dentistry and 
diuggists by their patients and clients while under professional treatment and for 
the pripose of such treatment; for the protection of the people against the sale, 
bartci, gift, and use of injurious or adulterated drugs, foods, and drinks, and 
against any and all misbranding and adulteration of the general necessaries of 
life of whatever kind or character * 

« It has been held m Logan v Childs (51 Pla 233, 4l So 197) that this section has no application when 
the boaid declines to interfere with a municipal ordinance. 

* Article 206 of the 1913 constitution had the following provision. 

'<The general assembly shall cieate for the State and foi each parish and municipality therein hoards 
of health, and shall define their duties and prescribe the powers thereof The State board of health shall 
he comix>sed of lepresentativc physicians from the vaiious sections of the State ” 
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OKLAHOMA 

Constitution of 1907, Article V (LegiMativ6 D^partinent) 

Section 39 The legislature shall create a board of health, board of dentistry, 
boaid of pharmacy, and pure food commission, and prescribe the duties of eaOh, 
All physicians, dentists, and pharmacists now legally legistered and piacticmg 
in Oklahoma and Indian Teiritoiy shall be eligible to legistration m the State of 
Oklahoma without examination or cost. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Constitution of 1895, Article VIII (Municipal Corporations and Police 

Regulations) 

Section 10* Boards of health It shall be the duty of the general assembly to 
create boards of health wherever they may be necessary, giving them the power 
and aathoiity to make such regulations as shall protect the health of the commu- 
nity and abate nuisances. 

TEXAS 

Constitution of 1876, Article XVI (General Provisions) 

Section 31: The legislature may pass laws prescribing the qualification^ of 
{irifecMtionersof medicine in this State and providing for the punishment of perSorts 
for malpractice, but no preference shall ever be given by law to any schools Of 
medicine. 

Section 82: The legislature may provide by law for the establishment of a 
board of health and vital statistics, under such rules and regulations as it may 
deem proper 

WASHINGTON 

Constitution of 1889, Ai'ticle XX (Public Health and Vital Statistics) 

State board of health: 1 There shall be established by law a State board Of 
health and a bureau of vital statistics m connection theiewith, with such powers 
as the legislature may direct 

Medicine and siu‘gery . 2. The legislatuie shall enact laws to regulate the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery and the sale of di'ugs and medicines. 

Same, Article II (Legislative Depaitment) 

Section 35* The legislature shall pass necessary laWs for the protection of 
persons working in mines, factories, and other employments dangerous to hie 
or deleterious to health; and fix pams and penalties tor the enforcement of same. 

WYOMNG 

Constitution of 1889, Article VII (Education) 

Section 20: As the health and morality of the people are essential to their well 
being, and to the peace and permanence of the State, it shall be the duty of the 
legislature to protect and promote these vital interests by such measures for the 
encouragement of temperance and virtue, and such restrictions upon vice and 
immorality of every sort, as are deemed necessary to the public welfare. 
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A STUDY OF ILLNESS IN A GENERAL POPULATION GROUP' 

Hagerstown Morbidity Studies No. I: Tbe Method of Study and General 

Results 

By EDGA.R SiDLNSTRiCKER, Statistician, TTnited States Public Health SerMcc 

In a previous paper a report %vas given of the general results of a 
morbidity study in Hagerstown, Md ^ These results were provisional, 
since they were based on a preliminary tabulation. 

In the present communication a more precise and complete state- 
ment is made of — 

1. The scope of the study and the method of obseivation; 

2. The general character of the results obtained, 

3. The procedure employed m classifying illnesses according to 
cause, 

And some of the general results are given of a final tabulation of 
the data collected, including — 

1. The incidence of illness and the causes thereof as observed 
over a period of 28 months ; 

2, The incidence of certain acute diseases in so far as they were 
observed, whether they were the sole cause or weie complicating 
conditions or sequelae of a given illness, 

3 The proportion of persons among whom certain diseases or 
conditions were incident or prevalent during the period 

In later papeis it is planned to present other phases of the study. 

SCOPE OP THE STUDY AND METHOD OF OBSEEVATION 

A brief description of the scope and method of the study w«as given 
in the preliminary report, but for the sake of completeness and greater 
precision, as well ats to afford the opportunity of making certain ad- 
denda, this description is somewhat revised and amplified hero. 

Location of study , — The city of Hagerstown was selected for this 
study partly because certain facilities were already afforded by the 
location there of a health demonstration and partly because it was a 
fairly typical small city m that part of the eastern section of the 
country which had not been influenced greatly by recent immigra- 
tion At the time when the study was made Hagerstown had a 
population of about 30,000 (29,878 estimated as of February 1, 1923, 
the mid-date of the period of observation) In 1920, 93 per cent of 
its population were native white and 88 per cent were native white 
of native parents. The foreign born comprised less than 2 per cent, 
and 5 per cent were colored. Of the total population 10 years of 

1 From tbo Office of Statistical Investigations, United States Fnblic Health Service. 

2 The Inc'dence of Illness m a General Population Group, Pub Health Hep, Feb 113, 1925, 40, 279-291. 
(Keprint No 989 ) 
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age and over, only 3 per cent wore classed illiterate, and of the native 
white of the same ages only 2 per cent were classed as illiterate. No 
large or predominant industry is located in Hagerstown, the chief 
industiies being those incident to the lequircmenls of the burroundmg 



PJa£ of Hagerstown showingboiftereil aieis m wbiclJ the population was observed foi innidence of 
itoss from Vec 1, U21, to Mar ai, 1924, by U S Public ileUth Service estig itoxb 


wea — retail aiad wholesale trade, a aumher ef small factories, and 
transportation. Among the wage-earning group, railroad work 
probably predominates, the shops of the Western Maryland Kail' 
way being situated there. 
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Scope — The study was planned to include between 1,500 and 
2,000 families, and the sections of the city in which the observations 
were to be made were selected upon two grounds, namely, (1) repre- 
sentativeness of different economic classes, and (2) convenience for 
repeated visiting The accompanying plat of the incorporated city 
shows the sections selected Only white persons were included, 
since the number of negroes was too small to yield comparable 
results. 

In the final tabulation of the results the observations made in 1,815 
households were included These households contained 8,587 per- 
sons for whom morlndity information at one or more canvasses 
was secured The actual number of households visited was some- 
what larger, the discarded households being of two kinds — those 
which moved away from the city or to some section of the city in- 
convenient for the field assistants to visit and those from which 
only unsatisfactory information could be secured. The propor- 
tion of the latter was small; in fact, the cooperation given by the 
families of all economic classes was very satisfactory and gratifying. 
As will be explained later, the data approximate a continuous record 
for 28 months. A certain amount of change necessarily occurs m an 
ordinary population of this size, however. As stated above, 8,587 
persons were included in the study, but the maximum population in 
any one month was 7,572. Obviously, births and deaths affected the 
population, and sons and daughters were married, sometimes living 
With a parent temporarily and later leaving the household for some 
part of the city not being canvassed. Occasionally no one could be 
found at home or the family was away on a vacation for a month or 
two in the summer. The following table shows, however, that 90 
per cent of the persons were observed for one year and 50 per cent 
for 26 of the possible 28 months. 

Per cent of peisons observed for specified number of months %n the Hagerstown 

morbidity study 


Months undei observation 

Persons under ob- 
servation sjiecified 
number of months 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

rnnnthf! 

3,202 

5, HO 
{), 787 
6,824 
7.528 
7,791 
8,085 
' 8,340 

8,431 

37 3 

49 8 

67 4 

79 5 
&7 7 

90 8 

94 2 

97 1 

98 2 

9fi months O’* Tnore . - - 

24 moriths or Tf^orn 

18 months oi inoie - 

14 months or moro ... . . 

12 months oi nioie — 

9 months oi more 

fi mOTlths OI* T- -TT ^ 

4 monthp O’" , , , ,r-.n u. -r -- 
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When the number of persons bom or dying in the household 
which was observed 26 months or more is added wo find that 63 
per cent of the total persons of record were in the population classed 
as “Under observation 26 months or, more 
If wo express this total “exposure” in terms of persons for one 
year our popula'tion consists of 16,617 “yeais of exposure,” of which 
8,001 were for males and 8,516 for females This is the numcrkal. 
equivalent of a population of 7,079 persons observed contmnoiisly 
for 28 months, or an average monthly population of the same aiKoJ' 
Sex and age distnhution of the population — In selecting the popula- 
tion for study, persons living in faniihcs were chosen; and m selecting 
the families for study, some preference was given to those with 
children. As a result, the observed population has a greater per- 
centage of children under 15 years of ago and slightly fewer young 
adults from 20 to 36 ycai'S of age than the entim city. The per- 
centage distribution of the observed population is compared with 
the total Hagerstown population in the table below: 

Percentage dislfibviion of llagerdown populalion and of the observed population 


Ago group 

ITagors- 
town, 
census of 
1920 

Observed 

popula- 

tion 

1921-1024 

Differ- 
anoe 
-j-Qr - 

't’Af.ftl , . _ . . 

100 0 

100.0 


ri-4 

10 7 

11 0 

-1-0 3 

Ml * 

10 2 

13 0 

+2 8 

10-14 : 

87 

10 e 

+2 1 

15-10 

8 4 

8 6 

-j-O 2 

20-24 ' 

9 3 

7 0 

-2 3 

■ 

17 9 ' 

15 3 

-2 0 

35-44 - 

13 6 

13 6 

-0 1 

45^ : 

las 

16 0 

-0.3 

66 and over 

4 S 

6 0 

+0 2 


Those differences are not great enough to prevent the observed 
population from being typical of the whole, an indication not without 
interest in itself since it suggests that in a city of this typo them is a 
comparatively small number of unattached persons, and that family 
groups constitute almost the entire population. The differences 
shown in the table are so slight that if the total illness rate for persons 
of known age in the observed population is adjusted according to 
the Hagerstown population the rate is lowered less than 3 per cent. 
In fact, if we adjust the rate for sex and age to the population of the 
United States it becomes 1054: per 1,000 as against a crude rate of 
1081, a difference of only 2 per cent. 

Method . — The method of observation and recording the results 
may be described bftefly as follows: 

» Tbis figtiro is somewbat smaller than that OjW) used m tho 5 >rolIniinary loport bocaase of tho dis- 
of some families, as explamed abovo. 
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(1) A |)i^limiiiary hotise-ta-bouse survey was made by members 
x)f the staff of the OfEoa of Statistical Investigations m November, 
1921, in the several sections selected, in the course of which the 
population of these sections was enumerated and records were made 
(a) for each individual, relating to color, sex, and age, past occurrence 
of certain contagious diseases and present acute or chronic diseases 
or ailment, and (6) for each household relating to its general economic 
hiatus, sanitary condition, method of excreta disposal, and water 
and milk supplies. 

(2) This survey was followed by a series of 16 canvasses, each 
household being visited by a trained field assistant at intervals of 
from six to eight weeks At each visit a history of the incidence of 
sickness m the family since the preceding visit, with a statement of 
the date of onset, duration, extent of disabling effects, and attendance 
of physician, was obtained from a relatively responsible informant, 
usually the housewife 

(3) In addition, other sources of information were regularly and 
systematically utilized in obtaining the record of disease prevalence, 
as follows: (a) Weekly records of absence from school, specifying 
the nature of the illness whenever illness was the cause so far as the 
teacher could ascertain it; (i) reports of all cases treated in the 
various clinics maintained in conjunction with the Washington 
County Health Demonstration, all of the clinics being participated 
in by local physicians; (c) reports of notifiable diseases from prac- 
ticing physicians; (d) reports of district nurses; (e) data collected 
in field investigations of child hygiene by the Umted States Public 
Health Service in cooperation with the Washington County Health 
Demonstration. 

(4) For aU cases attended by physicians the statements made by 
the informant as to the nature or cause of illness were submitted to 
the physicians concerned for review and correction. 

anwnuAL mscnssioN of the NATimn of the oBTAmw^ 

As it was pointed out in the preliminary report, the result of these 
canvasses is not, of course, a complete record of all of the ill health 
prevalent in this population during the period of observation nor even 
an accurate statement of the causes of all the attacks of disease which 
were recorded Such a record was impracticable for so large a popu- 
lation of this kind, and no false hopes of obtaining it were indulged 
in Furthermore, it must be obvious from clinical experience as 
well as from considerations of a practical kind that the full extent, of 
ill health and its specific nature can not be ascertained by any one 
method. Properly conducted physical examinations, supplemented 
by the necessary laboratory findmgs, will yield certain indispensable 
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indications of the existence and the net results of various diseases and 
conditions, but they will not tell the whole story. A carefully 
obtained history, for each individual, of previous health, incidence of 
disease, occurrence of various symptoms, and exposure to certain 
possibly relevant conditions will add to the pictuie Of undoubted 
importance is a period of observation during which the reactions of th(3 
individual under ordinary as well as specific circumstances arc 
recorded; this record may be of the occurrence of various symptoms 
and of the extent to which the subject is aflected— whether only 
slightly ill, or more or less continuously below par,'^ or unable to 
engage m his usual activities, or disabled for long periods, or dying 
The detail and accuracy with which these observations are made 
depend, naturally, upon the means employed. 

Our study was of the nature of the third method mentioned above, 
namely, a senes of observations which was (hrected as specifically as 
possible to the illnesses which occurred among a population during the 
period chosen. 

Now, it is evident that the length of interval between inquiries is 
one important determinant of how much sickness and what kinds of 
sickness will be recorded A weekly mqiiiiy will elicit information 
on more slight ailments than a monthly inquiry, and an inquiry made 
every six or eight weeks will fail to obtain information on many 
ailments of very short duration or of several days^ duration but 
accompanied only by slight discomfort. From previous experience 
in sickness surveys and continuous morbidity records and disability 
records of industrial employees we were led to believe that the 
intervals between visits chosen for the present study would probably 
yield a fanly accurate record of real illnesses. 

As a matter of fact, less than 5 per cent of the illnesses of exactly 
stated durations recorded m our study were one day or less m dura- 
tion. Nearly 80 per cent were three days or longer, and 00 per e.ent 
were eight days or longer in duration Approximately 40 per (*ont 
were not only disabling but caused confinement to bed. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the mam the illnesses recorded were more than 
trivial in their character, in spite of the fact that in some instances 
mere symptoms were given as diagnoses The incidence of acute 
attacks of specific and generally recognizable diseases has been, we 
feel, recorded with a satisfactory degree of completeness. On the 
other hand, the incidence of mild attacks, as, for example, of coryza, 
and of alight disorders and even of serious conditions when such 
conditions were not accompanied by noticeable symptoms, is prob- 
ably incomplete and in many instances inaccurate in spite of the fact 

* The results of this study xolatmg to duration of cases of illnesses will he presented and discussed in a 
later paper 
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that a record of 28 months was obtained for the same individuals. 
Cases attended by physicians may be said to be quite complete,® 

The question properly may be asked: Exactly what is meant by 
“illness"? The question is hard to answer with a precise definition. 
In the first place, the records of “illness” obtained m this study were 
of illnesses as reported by the household informant (usually the wife) 
either as experienced by herself or as she observed them in her 
family, the definition of the term thus can not be refined any further 
than the common understanding of the word In the second place, 
the records as obtained were of attacks- rather than illness in the 
sense of ill health As will appear later, of those persons affected with 
some chronic condition, only those who suffered ill effects of 
condition daring the period were recorded as having this condition. 
It IS undoubtedly true that had we employed this method of study over 
a period longer than 28 months more conditions of this nature would 
have been brought to light, since the factor of time is a fundamental 
one in recording and interpreting morbidity. At the same time it 
must be evident that there is a period beyond which additional 
observation of this kind will not yield much additional information, 
when, for practical purposes, the “law of diminishing returns” 
renders further expenditure of effort and patience unprofitable for 
the purpose in mind. 

The reader is cautioned against putting too fine a point on the 
definition of illness as recorded in this senes of obseiwations. Per- 
haps it is sufficient simply to bear in mind that the chief aim of the 
study was a record of illnesses, as ordinarily understood, that were 
experienced by a population group composed of persons of aH ages 
and both sexes, and in no remarkable respect unusual. This record, 
the first of its kind so far as we are aware, was regarded as desirable 
in order to give a picture of the sickness meideriee in a general popula- 
tion group over a sufficiently long period of time to distinguish it 
from sickness prevalence as ascertained at a given instant in time by 
the cross-section method. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ILLNEl^BS ACCOEDING TO CAUSE 

' When the stage of classifying the illnesses according to cause was 
reached iq the course of this study it was brought home to us that 
while a little knowledge is a dangerous thing the task of dealing with 
a little more knowledge was a very puzzling and troublesome thing. 
The chief difficulty lay in the selection of the primary cause of illness 
when several possible causes were observed. This difficulty has 

« During the same period m which this study waamade every ahsonce o£ school chiidren »n HagerstowB 
was recorded, with vsueh information relating to cause of absence as could he secured from the cluIdTon, 
|)arents, and teachers TPlie sickness mtes for ohddiea m school based upon, records obtained in house- 
lO'ihouse visits were compared tho rates based upon sohool reoori^, the result that the two 
rates for sickness lasting throes^ d^tye or longeu were ajfuoat idestical About ^ per osut of swiknesses 
lasting one day or longer and about 75 per cent of those lasting two davs or longei were recorded m the 
'houae-'to-house canvasses, but a larger piopoition, of the shoit-tune absences^ fiom sebboj were ascribed to 
“headache “ and o,fcbet symptoms. 
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been experienced; of course, in dealing with the so-called joint 
causes of death, and a more or less arbitrary statistical procedure 
has been developed. But m the case of our morbidity records it 
happened that for many individuals there was a series of observations 
covering some period of time, and this entiie sickness history of an 
individual fiequently had to be considered m determining the pri- 
mary cause of a particular illness In other words, we were in the 
position of knowing a good deal more about these individuals than 
we would learn from the entries ordinarily made on a death certifi- 
cate There were other difficulties, as well, but ui dealing with 
them all it seemed to us that the primary purpose to be kept in mind 
was the immediate cause of each spec'ific illness The prevalence of 
any disease or the reason or reasons for the ill health of the individual 
concerned was regarded as another, although often related, matter, 
to be determined for another purpose This we tried to do by 
adhering to the procedure outlmed below 

The term “illness’’ was rigidly interpreted as “a continuous 
period of sickness,” ® regardless of complications, even though m some 
instances the coincident occurrence of two or more conditions seemed 
to be a matter of chance. Thus, a person who had grippe, measles, 
and chicken pox within one continuous period, i e , without a definite 
statement from the family that some time intervened between the 
separate conditions, would be credited with only •one illness, A per- 
son with several chronic conditions contributing to a more or less 
continuous condition of illness was counted as sick only once, and one 
condition was considered the primary cause and the others contribu- 
tory causes All respiratory illnesses were carefully edited to see that 
the same continuous sickness was not counted as two illnesses when 
due to what seemed to be successive or progressive conditions Thus 
a person might report a cold foUow'ed by pneumonia; this would be 
counted only once as pneumonia. Similarly, many combinations of 
respiratory conditions were reported, such as cold and bronchitis, 
bronchitis and tonsillitis, tonsillitis and influenza. All were counted 
as one illness, and that condition which, from the obtainable informa- 
tion, was chiefly responsible for this particular illness was considered 
the sole cause. 

2, In the many cases in which more than one cause of an illness or 
attending condition was recorded the following general rules were 
followed in selecting the primary cause under which the illness was 
classified; 

(e) The first cause in order of occurrende, applied largely to acute 
conditions with common complications, such as influenza and pneu- 
monia, measles and otitis media, scarlet fever and nephritis. 

(h) Acute conditions ordinarily were given preference over an 
attack of some chronic condition. Thus, in case of grippe and 
chronic rheumatism, the grippe was considered primary. 


« iThe annual incidence rate determined by our final tabulation was 51 per 1 ,000 less than in the p 3 pellminary 
tabulation, a difierence due primarily to a more rigid conformance to this interpretation, 
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(^) The^ condition or disease most specifically associated with the 
period of sic'kneSs wB.s preferred over a minor condition which jjreceded 
or accompanied it For example, tooth abscess and rheumatism; the 
latter was made primary. ^ When it 'was difficult to determine the 
factual basis, the more serious condition was chosen 

(d) The wore specific cause was given preference over a statement of 
a symptom 

(e) When none of the above rules could be applied, and the history 
of the individual gave no basis for decision, the condition mentioned 
first by the informant was made primary The number of such cases 
was relatively small 

Father frequently the infoimant mentioned more than one condi- 
tion in telling about an illness, but 'when these conditions were m the 
nature of symptoms which simply amplified the information as 
regards a single cause of illness they were not tabulated as complica- 
tions or contributory causes For example, a person may have re- 
ported indigestion and a headache as the cause of illness, but only the 
indigestion was counted. In other words, symptoms were not made 
contributory causes unless it seemed quite certain they represented a 
condition separate and distinct from the primary diagnosis. On the 
other hand, all specific conditions wer-e tabulated, oven though they 
were very frequently complications of the primary disease Thus, m 
the case of cold and indigestion, the cold was made primary, but the 
indigestion was tabulated as a complication. 

The form of the classification used was the International List of 
Causes of Death, 1920 Revision. Some departures, dictated by 
considerations which we believe will be appai-ent to anyone more 
interested in the causes of illness than in a mere scheme of classifica- 
tion, were made from it, but in aU the tables here presented the 
International List numbers are carried for definitive purposes. 

THE INCtPENCE OF ILLKESSES CLASSlFlEt) BY CAtTSB 

The basic data used in this report are presented in Table 1. Sere 
is shown the number of illnesses recorded durmg the 28 months, classi- 
fied according to the sole or pnmary cause The principal specific 
causes are shown separately and also the totals for groups of diseases 
according to the International List of 1920 In the last two columns 
of the table are shown the number of times each disease Was reported 
as a complicating or contributory cause of an illness. Thus if it is 
desired to know the number of times otitis media was the primary 
cause of illness the first tliree columns in Table 1 show that there were 
117 illnesses due to this cause, 57 males and 60 females; but the last 
two columns in the table show that otitis media was present in an 
additional 19 illnesses of males and SO illnesses of females, and the 
sum of the two numbers for males and the two for females^ gives, 
therefore, the total number of times otitis media was either a primary 
cause or a contributory cause of illness. 
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Table 1 — Nunxher of illnesses in which specified diseases or conditions were the 
sole or primary cause and the number in which each disease or condition was 
reported as a contributory cause in a canvassed population group of white persons 
in Hagerstown, Md , December 1, 1921-March 31, 1924 


Diseases and conditions causing illness (numbers m parenthe- 
ses refer to those gn en in the International List of the Causes 
of Death, 1920) 


Number of illnesses m 
TV Inch specified dis- 
ease w\s the sole or 
primary cause 


Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

16, 517 

8, 001 

8,516 



17, 847 

7,541 

10, 306 

216 

444 

10,844 

4,746 

6,098 

55 

77 

2, 366 

1,009 

1, 357 

6 

11 

111 

57 

54 

18 

15 

33 

13 

20 

3 

2 

1,085 

467 

618 

2 

14 

470 

193 

277 

1 

6 

512 

223 

289 


2 

50 

28 

22 

1 

4 

53 

23 

30 


2 

188 

80 

108 



95 

25 

70 



88 

54 

34 



5 

1 

4 



96 

33 

62 

2 

3 

52 

10 

30 


3 

6, 014 

3,071 

3,843 

25 

29 

120 

63 

57 



8 

6 

2 



1, 448 

731 

717 

0 

8 

19 

6 

13 



665 

277 

288 

2 

I 

34 

18 

16 



374 

204 

170 



45 

21 

24 



229 

138 

91 

1 

2 

18 

7 

11 



14 

5 

9 



27 

6 

21 


5 

38 

18 

20 



85 

31 

64 

0 


359 

113 

246 

6 

10 

22 

3 

19 



278 

89 

186 

3 

12 

16 

2 

13 

1 


9 

1 

8 



38 

18 

20 

2 

4 

728 

168 

660 

18 

60 

U 

2 

9 

3 

1 

26 

9 

10 


2 

10 

8 

2 

1 


20 

4 

16 



101 

20 

81 

5 

15 

87 

19 

68 

2 

0 

249 

64 

185 


2 

ISl 

2i 

158 

6 

29 

44 

19 

25 

1 

1 

1 123 

71 

62 

2 

14 

180 

81 

99 

26 

43 

! 117 

67 

60 

19 

80 

10 

7 

3 


1 

53 

17 

86 

6 

12 

303 

113 

190 

34 

00 

106 

61 

115 

17 ! 

39 

20 

11 

9 

e 1 

6 

18 

9 

0 



19 

4 

15 

» 

S 

44 

21 

23 

7 1 

6 

30 

17 

19 

1 

1 


Number of ill- 
nesses in which 
speeiftcd dis- 
ease was a 
contributory 
cause 


Years of life exposed., 


All diseases.. 


and 31).. 
pho: 


Typhoid (1) 

Measles (7) * 

Scarlet fever (8) 

Whooping cough (9) 

Diphtheria (10) 

Chicken pox (25a) 

German measles (26b) 

Tuberculosis, nonpulnionary (32-37) 

Venereal diseases (38-40) 

Vac'cmm (part of 42) 

Other diseases in this gioup (2-0, 12-24, 2(-30, 41, and pait 

General diseases (43-69).. 

Cancel (43-49) 

Bhcumatism, acute and throme (51, 52)..,—. 

Diabetes (57) 

Exophthalmic goiter (bOa) 

Other general diseases (50, 63-56, 58, 59, 60b, 1 61-69) — 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-84, part of 205) 

Cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy (74) — 

Paralysis (76) 

Epilepsy (78) 

Ghoroa (81) 

Neuralgia (part of 82) 

Neuritis and sciatica (part of 82) 

Headache (part of 82 and 205) - 

Neurasthenia (part of 84)..... 

Other nervous diseases (71-73, 76, 77, 79-80, 83, part of 82, 84). 

Diseases of the eyes and annexe (85) 

Diseases of ears and mastoid process (86) 

Otitis media 

Mastoiditis 

Other and unqualified diseases of the ear 

Diseases of circulatory systtm (87-96) 

Diseases of the heart (87-90) 

Arteriosclerosis (part of 91). 

Hemorrhoids (part of 93).... ... 

High blood pressure (part of 86) 

Adenitis (part of 94) 

Other diseases of circulatory system (91, 95; part of 91, 93, 
94, and 96) 


Total respiratory (excluding opeiations) (11, 31, 97-107, 109).. .i 

Influenza and grippe (11) 

Pneumonia (all forms) (100, 101) 

Pleurisy (102) 

Diseases of pharynx (109) 

Tonsillitis 

Sore throat 

Quinsy 

Other diseases of pharynx 

Diseases of larynx (9S) 

Laryngitis 

Croup 

Other diseases of the laiynx 

Hay fever and asthma (106, pait of 107) 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary (31) 

Other diseases of respiratory system (including head colds, 

chest, and bronchial conditions) (97, 99, 103, 107) 

Tonsillectomy, adenoidectomy, oi both 

Other operations on throat and nasal fossae 

Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases (1-42, except 11 


\ i 


i Includes simple goiter only when it caused some illness m the peiiod. 
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TABJiB t.'^Mumher of %Unesma tn which $'pecified disea^e$ or conditions were the 
sole or primary cause and the number in which each disease or condition was 
reported as a contributory cause in a canvassed population group of white persons 
in Hagerstown, Md , December 1, 19^1~Marck SI, 19^4 — Continued 


Diseases and conditions causing illness (numbeis m paienthc- 
ses rciei to those given m the Xnternation-U List of the Causes 
of Death, 1920) 


Number of illnesses in 
which specified dis- 
ease was the sole or 
primary cause 


Number of ill- 
nesses m which 
specified dis- 
ease was a 
contributory 
cause 




Years of life exposed - 


Diseases and disorders of the digestive system (110-127, port of 

108 and 205) 

Ulcers of stomach and duodenum fUJ), 

Indigestion and upset stomach (112), 

Biliousness (part of 205) 

Stomach trouble, unqualified (112)—, 

Dnrrh&a —2 years (113) 

Diarrhea -h2 years (114) 

Appendicitis (117) 

Hernia (llSa) 

Intestinal disorders^ including constipation (ll8b, 119) 

Biliary calculi (123) 

Cholecystitis (part of 124) 

Jaundice (part of 124) 

Other diseases of livei (part of 124) 

Other diseases of digestive system (llO, 116, 126, and Kffi, 

excluding teeth and gums) 

Diseases of teeth and gums (part of 108) 

Diseases of hidney and aunexa (128-134) 

Acute nephritis (128) — — 

Chronic nephritis (129) 

Other and unqualified kidney trouble (131) 

Cystitis and bladder trouble (unqualified) (133)— 

Other diseases m this group (133, 134) 

Nonveneieal diseases of genito-urlnary system (135-142) 

Diseases of male organs (135-136) 

Diseases of female genital oigans (137-130, pait of 141, 142) _ 

Menstruation (pait of 141)..., 

Menopause (part of 141) 

Puerpeial state (143-150) 

Abortion and stillbirth (part of 143) 

Confinements 

Other pporiieral oonditions (143-150) 

Diseases of skin and csfinlar tissue (101-164, part of 305) * 

Fuiunc^e (152) - - — 

Abscess (153) 

Impetigo contagiosa (part of 154) 

Scabies and itch (part of 164) 

Other and unqualified skin conditions (part of 154 and 205) > 
Disease of bone and organs of locomotion (155-168, part of 205). 

Ivumbago, myalgia, and myositis (15S) ... 

Backaoho (part of205)....‘- . 

Other diseases of bone or organs of locomotion (155, 156, 

pert of 15S) j 

Congenital malformations and infancy (159-163) 

Senility (164) — 

External causes (165-203) 

All poisonings (17S, 176, 177) - 

Burns (178-179). 

Fractures, wounds, injuries (md ) (183-188, 1^1, 202) 

Fiaotures, wounds, inmnes (nonmd ) (183-188, 201, 202). — 
Fiactures, wounds, mjmies (not stated) (183-188, 201, 202). 

Other external causi^ (165-174, 181-182, 189, 190-196) 

Ill-defineci and unknown 


Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

16, 517 

8,001 

8,616 





1,594 

645 

949 

24 

67 

11 

10 

1 


1 

716 

313 

403 

8 

15 

156 

54 

103 

4 

12 

125 

56 

69 

3 

9 

75 

36 

39 

2 

2 

136 

68 

78 


4 

85 

<26 

59 


14 

27 

18 

•9 



37 

13 

24 

2 


69 

11 

58 


3 

30 

3 

27 i 


2 

46 

18 

27 



28 

7 

21 

2 

1 

54 

22 ’ 

32' 

3 

4 

124 

47 

7T 

3 

9 

182 

67 

125 

20 

35 

9 

3 

6 

3 

2 

43 

16 

27 

9 

17 

73 

17 

56 

7 

11 

41 , 

14 

27 

1 

5 

16 

7 

9 



183 

9 

174 

a 

29 

9 

9 


a 


99 


99 


n 

48 


48 


4 

27 


27 


14 

895 


395 


7 

33 


33 



324 


324 



38 


38 



291 

165 

126 

14 

16 

71 

64 

17 

2 

4 

27 

11 

25 i 

1 

a 

24 j 

12 ; 

12 : 

1 : 


23 

15 

8| 

1 


146 , 

73 

73 

9 

9 

111 

44 

67 

2 

3 

49 

26 

23 

2 

1 

37 , 

7 

30 


1 

25 

11 

14 


1 

19 

5 

14 



14 

6 

S 



653 

397 

256 

1 , 

2 

46 

28 

IS 



35 

19 

16 



116 

113 

3 

X 


373 

177 

196 

........ 

2 

51 

43 

8 ' 



32 

17 

15 



168 

74 

94 


3 


a Includes rash, hives, and sores on body 


From the point of view of the frequen<g^ of illness from various 
causes, the rate per 1,000 persons is a much more comprehensible 
term, although as a single expression it can not afford the detail 
given in Table 1. In Table 2, therefore, is shown the annual illness 
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rate based upon our 28 months’ experience It should be observed 
that this rate is computed m all instances by dividing the number of 
cases recorded by the “years of exposure.” 

Table 2 — Moihtdity fi07n groupie of causes and from certain specified diseases 
in canvassed population group of white persons oj llaijcisioiviiy Md , Dei ember 
jf, im-Maich 31, 


Disea'^es and conditions c-iusing illness (nuniheis m parcntliescb lefer to 
those given m the International List of Causes ol Death, m20) 


All causes 

Total respirator V (excluding operations) (11, 97-107, 109, 31) 

luflueiii’a and gnppo (U) 

Pneumonia (all forms) (100, 101) 

Pleurisy (102) 

Diseases of pharynx (109) 

Tonsilluis 

Sore throat 

Quinsy 

Othei diseases of pharynx 

Disettses of larynx (98) 

Laryngitis 

Croup 

Othoi diseases oflarvnx 

Hay fever and asthma (105, part of 107) 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary (31) 

Other diseases of respiratory system (including head colds, chest and 

bronchial conditions) (97, 99, 103, 107) 

Tonsillectomy, adenoidectomy, or both * I 

Other operations on throat and nasal fossse-.- 

Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases (1-42, except U and 31) 

Typhoid (1) 

Measles (7) , 

Scarlet fever (8) IIIII.IIIII 

Whooping cough (9) 

Diphtheria (10) 

Chicken pox (26a) 

German measles (2Sb) 

Tuberculosis, nonpulmonary (32-37) 

Venereal diseases (38, 40} 

Vaccinia (pai tof42) 

Other diseases in this group (2-6, 12-24, 26-30, and pait 

General diseases (43-69) 

Cancer, all forms (43-49) “. I 

Rheumatism, acute and chronic (51, 52) 

Diabetes (57) - . 

Evophthalmie goitei (60a) 

Other general diseases (50, 53-56, 58, 59, 60b, i 61-65, 67-69) "I 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-84, pait of 205) ” 

Cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy (74) 

Parol ysbs (75) 

Epilepsy (78) 

<?horea(Sl) 

Neuralgia (part of 82) ^ 

Neuritis and sciatica (part of 82) * IH ." 

Headache (xmrt of 82, part of 205) ' "..I 

Neui asthenia (part of 84) 

Other nervous diseases (71-73, 76-77, 79, 80, 83, pait of 82, part ofW" 

Diseases of eye and annexo (85) 

Diseases of ear and mastoid process (86) 

Otitis media. 

Mastoiditis i-i.rumTir 

other and unciualified di^ases of the ear I," 

Diseases of circulatory system (87-96).. 

Diseases of the heart (87-90) 

Arteriosclerosis (part of 91) ' 

Hemorrhoids (part of 93) 

Adenitis (part of 94) 

High blood pressure (part of 96) 

Other diseases of the circulatory system <92, 95, part of 91, 93, M,'and 96)i 

^ Includes simple goiter only when it caused some illness in the period. 


\nnual laic per 1 ,000 persons 
ol/seivod 


Both 

sexes 

AIhIc 

Fcinulo 

1, 080 5 

942 5 

1,210 2 

056 5 

593 2 

710 1 

143 2 

126 1 

159 3 

0 7 

7 1 

6 3 

2 0 

l.f) 

2 3 

65 7 

68 4 

72 0 

28 5 

24 1 

32 5 

31 0 

27 9 

33 9 

3 0 

3.5 

2 0 

3 2 

2 0 

3 5 

11 4 

10 0 

12 7 

6 8 

3 1 

8 2 

6 3 

6 7 

4 0 

3 

1 

5 

5 8 

4 1 

7 3 

3 1 

2 0 

4 2 

418 6 

383 8 

451 3 

7 3 

7 9 

0 7 

5 

7 

2 

87 7 

91 4 

84 2 

1 2 

7 

1 5 

34 2 

34 6 

33 8 

2 1 

2 2 

1 9 

22 6 

25 5 

20 0 

2 7 

2 6 

2 8 

13 9 

17 2 

10 7 

1 1 

9 

1 3 

8 

6 

1 1 

1 G 

7 

2 5 

2 3 

2 2 

23 

5 1 

3 9 

6.3 

21 7 

14 1 

28.9 

1 3 

4 

2 2 

16 6 

11 1 

21 8 

9 

2 

1.5 

5 

1 

9 

2 3 

2 2 

2 3 

44 1 

21 0 

65 8 

7 

2 

1.1 

1,5 

1 1 

1 9 

6 

1 0 

.2 

1 2 

6 

1.9 

6 1 

2 5 

9 5 

6.3 

2 4 

8,0 

IS 1 

8 0 

21 7 

11 0 

2 9 

18.0 

2 7 

2 4 

2 9 

7.4 

8 9 

0 1 

10 9 

10 1 

11 6 

7 1 

7 1 

7 0 

6 

9 

4 

3 2 

2 1 

4 2 

18 3 

14 1 

22 3 

10,1 

6 4 

13 5 

1 2 

1 4 

1.1 

1 1 

1.1 

1 1 

2 7 

2 6 

2 7 

1 2 

,5 

1 8 

2 2 

2 1 

2.2 
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Table 2 — Morlndtty from groups of causes and from certain specified diseases 
in canvassed population group of white persons of Hagerstown, Md , December 
1, 1921- March 31, 1924 — Continued 


Diseases and conditions causing illness (numbers m parentheses refer to 

Annual rate per 1,000 persons 
observed 

those given zn the International List of Causes of Death, 1920) 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Diseases and disorders of the digestive system (110-127, pait of 108 and 205).. 
Ulcers of stomach and dnonf.mim (111) ^ . _ 

96 5 

7 

80 6 

1 2 

111 4 

1 

Indigestion and upset stomach (part of 112).. 

43 3 

39 1 

47 3 

Biliousness (nart of 205) 1 

9 4 

6 7 

12 0 

Stomach trouble, unqualified (part'of 112). 

7 6 

7 0 

8 1 

Diarrhea —2 years (113) . _ . . _ . _ 

4 5 

4 5 

4 6 

Diarrhea +2^eais (114) 

8 2 

7 2 

9 2 

Appendicitis (117). 

5 1 

3 2 

6 9 

Hernia (118a).'...'. 

1 6 

2 2 

1 1 

Intestinal di.Wders, including constipation (llfih, 119) _ . _ _ 

2 2 

1 6 

2 8 

Biliary calculi (123) .1 T 

4 2 

1 4 

6 8 

Cholecvstitis (part of 124) 

1 8 

4 

3 2 

Jaundice (part of 124)....' 

2 7 

2 2 

3 2 

Other and’unqualified diseases of li\er (part of 124) 

1 7 

9 

2 5 

Other diseases of digestive system (110, *116, 126, 108 excluding teeth 
and earns . __ _ _ 

3 3 

2 7 

3 8 

Diseases of teeth and gums (part of 108) 

7 5 

5 9 

9 0 

Diseases of kidney and annexa (128-134) 

11 0 

7 1 

14 7 

Acute nephritis (128) 

5 

4 

7 

Chrome nephritis (129) 

2.6 

2 0 

3 2 

Other and iinqualihed diseases of the kidney (131) 

4 4 

2 1 

6 6 

Cystitis and bladder trouble, unqualified (133) 

2 5 

1 7 

3 2 

Other diseases m this group (132, 134) 

1 0 

9 

1 1 

Nonveneroal gemto-urmary ■''vstera (135-142) 

11 1 

1 1 1 

20 4 

Diseases of male oigans (135-136) - 

5 

1 1 

Diseases of female genital 01 gans (137-142) _ 

i 6 0 


11 6 

Menstruation (part of 141) 

2 9 


5 6 

Menopause (part of 141) - 

1 6 


3 2 

Puerperal state (143-lfiO) 

23 9 


46 4 

Aboition and stillbirth (part of 143) ... 

2 0 


3 9 

Confinements—..., - ... 

19 6 


38 0 

Other puerperal conditions (143-160) - 

2 3 


4 5 

Diseases of skin and cellular tissue (part of 205,* 151-154)..... 

17 6 

20 6 

14 S 

Furuncle (152).. - — 

4 3 

6 7 

2 0 

Abscess (153)-, 

1 6 

1 4 

1 6 

Trnpetign cont/iginsn. (part of 154) _ . _ ^ . _ . . 

1 5 

1 6 

1 4 

Scabies and itch (part of 154) 

1 4 

1 9 

9 

nthnr nnqnelificd skin crsTiditinns (part nf ll>4 and 905)3 

8 8 

9 1 

8 6 

Diseases of bones and oigans of locomotion (155-168, part of 205) 

6 7 

5 6 

7 9 

Lumbago, myalgia, myositis (part of 168)—. 

3 0 

3 2 

2 7 

Backache (part of 206) - — 

2 2 

,9 

3.5 

Other of bones Incomotio^ (^65, 156, jMWd: of ^56) ^ 

1 5 

1 4 

1 6 

Congenital malformations and infancy (159-163).-- 

1 2 

6 

L6 

Senility (164) - 

8 

7 

.9 

■Rxterr'nl causes (165-203) , r, , 

39 5 

49.6 

30 1 

All poisonings (17,5, 176, 177) _ ^ - r- -- -- 

2 8 

3 5 

2 1 

Bums (178-179) — ^ 

2a 

2 4 

L9 

Fractures, wounds, injuries (ind.) (183-lS®, 201, !^2).. 1 

7 0 i 

14 1 

4 

Fractiues, wounds, ‘•njlTU'^s (T^rinmd ) (183-133, 201, 202) ^ 

22 6 

22 1 i 

23 0 

Fractures, vroipids, miurics (imt stated) (183—188, 201, 2G^) 1 

3 1 

5 4 I 

9 

<^ther ortornnl cousos (165-17-*, i3i-i32, lon-ioa) i 

1 9 

2 1 i 

1.8 

Bl’defined and unknown - - — .... 

10 2 

9.2 

11 0 




’Years of l*f^ exposed _ . . . 

16, 517 

8,001 

8,616 



» Includes rash, hives, and sores on body 

An illness rate of slightly more than one illness per person per year 
is indicated This rate was somewhat higher than it would have 
been for two “normal” calendar years, for the reasons that the 
period of observation included nearly three winter seasons and only 
two summers and that in 1923 an outbreak of influenza occmTed. At 
the same time it is far below what a record of cM respiratory attacks 
7239°— 28t i 
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abne would show/ and Tory properly so, because the Hagerstown 
study was, as has been stated, a record of illnesses rather than of 
attacks that did not result in illness. The Hagerstown rate is about 
ten tunes the rate for illnesses causing absences from work among 
industrial workers (chiefly adult males) ® for eight days or longer. 
The Hagerstown rate for males of all ages is more than twice the 
1924 rate for illnesses causing absences of two days or longer among 
adult males employed in a group of establishments, while the Hagers- 
town rate for females of all ages is about 20 per cent higher than that 
for adult females employed m these establislynents ® When the higher 
illness rate among children, old persons as well as other persons not 
employed, who are included in the Hagerstown study, are taken into 
account, it would appear that the Hagerstown rate compai'es very 
favorably from the pomt of view of completeness, with the records of 
illness incapacitating for two days or longer A more exact com- 
pari on, however, will be made in a later report when the records for 
persons of different ages are presented and discussed.^® 

The general picture of illness afforded by Table 2 is shown in graphic 
form m Figure 1. The relative importance from the point of inci- 
dence — ^not severity as measured by duration, incapacitation, fatality, 
or by other means — of the principal diseases and groups of diseases 
is indicated in such a way as to need no detailed comment, but a few 
general observations may be offered. 

Doubtless it will be somewhat surprising that such diseases as 
tuberculosis, cancer, diseases of the heart, kidneys, etc., upon which 
so much emphasis is placed in public-health work, occupy such a 
low position in the list of diseases which cause illness. Upon this 
indication two comments suggest themselves: (1) That causes of 
Hiness in a gemral population group, a group that has not been con- 
sidered heretofore to the same extent as special groups of persons, 
these diseases are actually far less frequent than the ailments which 
most of us, who are not suffering from serious El health, experience; 
(2) that the measure of the frequency of these diseases was, in this 
study, the extent to which they manifested themselves in illness; that 
is, our study was not an intensive physical examination nor an 
exhaustive survey of ill health. This observation is further supported 

7 UapuWishea records of respiratory attacks among members of families of medical officcis of tlio Army, 
JIavy, and Foblle Healfcli Service skewed a rate of al>out 2,009 attacks per 1,000 persons, Tke rate among 
college students as reported by themselves for a su months’ period was even higher, but it included many 
eases which ordinarily would not be noticed 

# Frecpseney of Diisablmg liinssses Among Industrial Employees Pub Health Rep,, Jan 22, 1926, 43,4 
(Eeprmt No. 1060 ) 

From unpublished data m the Offices of Statistical Investigations and Industrial Hygiem*, tJnitod 
FWlc Ser?i<^, upon which a report will be presented shortly. 

^In Taito X,anid % the heading of illnesses due to xespiratoiy attacks, a large numbei (0,914 cases) 

are groupe^ Under the subtitle "other diseases of respiratory system (including head colds, chest, and 
bronchial condAions) During the second half of the period an effort was made to obtain more definite 
statements as to the nature of these attacks, the results of which will be presented in a latei publication 
dealing with morbidity from respiratory diseases 
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by the evidence, which will be elaborated in a later paper, afforded 
by records of medical attendance which showed, for example, that 
all or practically all cases of tuberculosis, high-blood pressure, 
nephritis, cancer, etc , recorded were those which were attended by 
physicians during the period of observation. 


Principal Causes op Illness iNHAOERSTov«si-28Ma3mis 



Influeztsa asd Grippe 
Digestive System 
Sonalllitis and Sorethroat 
confinements and Other Puerperal Conditions 
nervous System, Including Headaches 
Accidents and Other Sztemol Causes 
Uoasles 

Whooping coug^ 

Bheumatlsm and Luribago 
Heart and Other CircuDatory Diseases 
Diseases of 3)ci& 

Chlckenpox 
lAryngltia and 

iron-Venerejl Diseases of GenltO-Urinaxy" System 
Diseases of Kidneys and Azmexa 
Diseases of Bar and Uastold. prooess 
Diseases of 'feeth sad Onma 
Diseases of Byes 
tteeumcmla 

Diphtheria, Hoarlet Perer, and ?E!7i*oid 
Hayfever sad Asthma 




lio iii~ 




[,000 


ito isi 

IttTwal Casca per 1,000 Persons 


150 


Fig 1 


On the other hand, the general outline of the causes of illness in 
a fairly representative population afforded by Tables 1 and 2 seems 
to us to be extremely ffluminating. It is shown that the causes of 
illness present an aspect quite diffei;ent from that presented by the 
causes of mortality as we now record and classify mortality* Of 
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the total illnesses observed, we find the proportionate distribution 
acoordmg to broad groups oi causes as folows: 

Percentage dtsirihulion of illnesses lu each broad disease group 


GDiieral ilisedbo groups 

Pei (‘out 
of total 
liJnebbos 

Respiratory 

bi i 


8 1 


2,0 

Nervous syste^ii 

4 1 


7 

Elai and mastoid process 

1 0 

Heart and circulatory system, 

1 8 

Digestive 

8.9 

Teeth and gums 

,7 

Kidnejs and anne\a 

1 0 

Gftnitn-nnnary (tinnven.ereal)_ - „ -r 

1 0 

Puerpeial, 

2 2 

Skin * 

1 6 

Bones and organs of locomotion 

6 

Extoinal causes, 

3.7 

Other - 

1.1 



The fact that 61 per cent of the illnesses were due to respiratory 
diseases as against only 20 per cent of mortality in Hagerstown during 
the same period “ is sigmficant of the unsuitability of mortality 
statistics as any indication of the causes of morbidity. On the other 
Imnd, the fact that 35 per cent of the deaths as against 2.8 per cent of 
the illnesses were due to diseases of the circulatory system and kidneys 
and annexa is equally significant of the unsuitability of illness 
statistics (when cases of relatively short duration and slight severity 
are included) as indices of the causes of contemporaneous mortality. 
A relationship between morbidity and mortality exists, of course, 
but it is intricate and variable; the experience here presented con- 
firms a wise dictum that no ratio between morbidity and mortality 
may be assumed for the great majority of diseases without a know- 
ledge of their fatality. 

INCIDENCE OP CERTAIN DISEASES AS BBVEADED BY ItUNEBS 

Having clearly in mind the fact that the “statistical uniit” in 
our study is an illness lasting approximately three days or longer, 
and having ascertained as best we could tbe causes of these illnesses 
and classified them accordingly, we may next consider the data as 
records of the incidence and prevalence of specific disease®. 

It is obvious that the valtie of the observations in affording evi- 
ebnee on these important points must vary according to diseases in 

• “ ndldssoe lUaeas «a a iMieial Pppieafem Qroop JSul>. Sealtili Eep., P«b. 18,1926,49, 27&-291. 
<B^tiiaNo 989.) 
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proportion to the extent to which an attack of a disease residts in 
illness of that degree of severity which was recorded. Thus, many 
attacks of colds” certainly were not recorded because only those 
resulting m “illnesses,” according to the definition of the term, were 
observed. On the contrary, it is quite certain that a very much larger 
proportion of the cases of whooping cough were noticed. This 
suggests a point of refinement, however, that morbidity statistics 
are far from havmg attained, but which is well to keep m mind if 
one wishes to put data of the sort we are dealing with to uses involv- 
ing rather fine shades of mterpretation. It is reasonable to say, we 
believe, that the Hagerstown study affords a fairly complete indica- 
tion of the incidence of most diseases occurring among a general 
population group the attacks or effects of which were severe enough to 
produce the condition of sickness. 

With these limitations before us, two tables are presented for 
consideration 

One (Table 3) shows the annual incidence rates for a number of 
acute diseases and diseases which manifested themselves in a more or 
less acute form, either as- primary or as contributory causes of illness. 
It will be observed at once that some of the diseases are rather poorly 
defined, since they are grouped undei general titles. This means 
that, while the information secured was sufficiently accurate to per- 
mit of a general classification as to their nature, it was not specific 
enough to warrant a very definite designation as to the exact disease 
or condition involved. For the great majority of diseases included 
in Table 3, however, we feel that the specific classifications employed 
are justified by the information secured. 

The rates in Table 3 require no particular comment. They are of 
unusual interest, it is believed, because they represent a rather 
extended and intensive series of observations upon a fairly typical 
population. For some diseases the rates will possess somewhat 
permanent value as a basis for comparison with other morbidity 
studies of a similar kind; for others, such as measles or whooping 
cough, the rates are characteristic only of the particular period in 
which they occurred. 
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Table 3* — Incidence of acute aMacks of certain diseases resulting in illness diXring 
a 28 months* period in a general population group in Hagerstown^ Md, 


I>ise*ises and conditions cauBing illness (numbers in 
parentheses refei to those given in the International 
List of Causes of Death, 1920) 

Number of cases 

Rate per 1,000 years of 
exposure 

Both 

seves 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Both 

sexes 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Acute tespiratory 

Influenza and giippe (11) - 

2, ■582 
144 

1,014 

75 

1,368 

144 21 

126 73 

160 64 

VnfiiiTTafiTiin, ah i’orms OOO-'TiOl) , . . - 

69 

8 72 

9 37 

8 10 

Pleurisy (302) " 

38 

16 

22 

2 30 

2 00 

2 58 

Diseases of pharynx (109) 

1,089 

476 

466 

623 

65 93 

58 24 

73 16 

Tonsillitis Ai 

164 

282 

28 82 

24 25 

33 11 

$ora t.hfoat , „ 

514 

223 

291 

31 12 

27 87 

34 17 

quinsy 

65 

29 

26 

3 33 

3 62 

3 05 

father of pbary»T 

44 

20 

24 

2 66 

2 50 

2 82 

Disease's of laryn^f (98) " , , - 

187 

80 

107 

11 32 

IQ 00 

3 12 

12 56 

Laryngi tis'. 

94 

25 

69 

5 69 

8 10 

Groiipl - 

SB 

54 

34 

6 33 

6 75 

3 99 

Othei diseases of larynx. 

5 

1 

4 

30 

12 

47 

Colds and other respiratory diseases (including 
chest and bronchial conditions) 

6,933 

10 

3,037 

6 

i 3,848 

1 13 

419 74 

3'l5 82 ; 

451 62 

Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases 

Typhoid fever (1) 

1 35 

76 

1 53 

Measles (7) 

568 

279 

289 

34 39 j 

34 87 

83 94 

Scarlet foVer (8) 

34 

38 

16 

2i0b j 

2 25 

1 88 

Whooping omigh (ft).. . . 

374 

204 

; 170 

22 64 1 

25 fO 

19 96 

Diphtheria (I0)..1J.— 

45 

21 

1 24 

2 72 1 

2 62 

2 83 

Murom (I?) /. . -r r- n r .,,TT , - - - - -- 

9 

3 

6 

54 1 

37 

70 

Chicken pox (25a) - 

232 

139 

93 

14 05 j 

17 37 

10 92 

German Tnoaglfis, (25b) 

18 

7 

11 

3 09 i 

87 

1 29 

Chol^^ra nostras (16) 

36 

9 

27 

2 18 

1 12 

3.17 

Dysentery (16), - 

10 

4 

' 6 

61 ’ 

50 I 

.70 

Diseases of nervous sj^tem (acute) ] 

Corebrftl hftmorrhago and apopl<>xy (74) 

15 

5 

10 i 

.91 

62 i 

1 IT 

Convnlsiooa and rtramps <7ft, 5?0'> j 

13 

11 i 

2 

.79 

1 37 ' 

23 

Hystfiria (part of 82).-^ _ . 

7 

1 

6 1 

.42 

.12 

.70 

Diseases of the digestive system 

Stomach trouble, indigestion, “biliousness,” etc. 

955 

398 

S5T 

57 82 

49 74 

6i 41 

Djarrhfta —2 yaars 0 3-^) n - r . - - - r- - - 

79 

38 

41 

4 78 

4 75 

1.81 

Diarrhea -j-2 ypj^rs (114) .. 

123 

50 

73 

7 45 

6.25 

8 57 

Anntfl jptpAtmal nnnditiftns (i1ft> _ _ . .. 

26 

12 

13 

1.51 

1 50 

1 53 

Igimdicft (pf^rt nf 194) . _ _ . _ _ _ . __ 

45 

18 

27 

2 72 

2 25 

3 17 

Diseases of toAth and gum, a (part pf IrtS) ..... 

136 

50 

86 

8 23 

6 26 

10 10 

Byo conditions 

Conjunctivitis and other acute eye trouble (86) 

Ear conditions 

Otitia media (part of S6) ^ -.r^- - 

125 

166 

67 

76 

58 

90 

758 

10 05 

8 37 

9 50 

6 81 

10 57 

Earache and other unqualified car trouble (part of 

Sfi) - . .. 

71 

23 

48 

4.30 

2 88 

6 64 

Adenitis (part of 94) 

57 

28 

29 

3 45 

3 50 

3,41 

Diseases of skin and cellular tissue. 

(1S9) .... . .. . 

77 

56 

21 

4 66 

7 00 

2 47 

AhSfifiSS (^liS^ . , , - , - n 1 nr 

31 

12 

19 

1 88 

1 50 

2 23 

IropAt^gn oo-nt?\giosa (part of 1 54) 

25 

24 

67 

13 

12 

1 51 

1 62 

1 4i 

Scabies and itch (part of 154) — „ - 

Sores (part of 205) 

16 

36 

8 

31 

1 45 
4 06 

2 00 
4 60 

.94 
3 64 

TJiyAfi 4 pd rfish of 205) .... . f , r 

48 

21 

27 

2 91 

2.02 

3 17 

Other and unqualified skin conditions (part of 154), 

49 

26 

24 

2 97 

3 12 

2 82 


In Table 4 an entirely different phase of morbidity is presented. 
This table represent^ an attempt to answer the question, How many 
fenouB were affected by certain diseases and conditions of a more 
or less continuing or chronic nature? Here, again it must be kept 
in mind that only those chronic conditions were revealed which 
manifested themselves in illness or definitely morbid eflfects as a 
r^ult of the* disease or condition during the period of observation. 
It is evfdhnt, of course, that observations such as these can not yield 
the same kind of results as a physical examination of each individual. 
Latent or incipient diseases and conditions that did not manifest 
themselves in morbid effects obviously do not appear in the rates 
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shown in Table 4 It is believed, however, that nearly all of the more 
serious of these diseases and conditions are portrayed While the 
cases recorded of venereal diseases, for example, are probably too low — 
although we have no comparable data to judge by — the rate for active 
cases of tuberculosis, to cite another instance, is just about what we 
would expect in a population and under conditions of the kind ob- 
served The facts that two-thirds of the persons were under observa- 
tion for at least two years and that mne-tenths of them were observed 
for at least one year by a competent field assistant who took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to become fairty well acquainted with every 
family, should ako be considered in appraising the completeness of 
the information collected and the accui‘acy of the rates in this table 
In fact, we are inclined to place slightly more dependence upon the 
data shown in Table 4 than upon the records of not serious attacks 
of some of the more acute diseases shown in Table 3. 


Table 4 — Prevalence of ceriam chrome conditions resulting in illnesses during 
a 28 nionth^s period in a general population group in Hagerstown^ Md 


Diseases or conditions (numbers m parentheses refer 
to those given m the International List of Causes 

Number of persons re- 
porting specified con- 
ditions 

Rate per 1,000 individ- 
uals observed 

of Death, 1920) 

Both 

sexes 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Both 

sexes 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

TuTaerculosis, pulmonary (31) 

49 

15 

34 

5 71 

3 80 

7 69 

Tnhpmilnsisj nonpnlmfmary (33-3fi) _ _ 

11 

4 

7 

1 28 

96 

1 58 

Venereal diseases (38-40) '--I.-—-. 

31 

6 

25 

3 61 

1 44 

5 CS 

Cancer (43-49) I 

20 

3 

17 

2 33 

72 

3 85 

Tumore, benign (50) - 

7 

2 

5 

82 

48 

1 n 

36 64 

Rheumatism (61-52) 

246 

84 

162 

28 65 

20 16 

Lrimbago, myalgia/ myositis (nart of 158)-^,. . _ 

46 

23 

23 

5 36 

5 62 

5 20 

Ricfeets'"(56) I,-- - 

4 

3 

1 

47 

72 

23 
2 26 

Diabetes (57) - 

12 

2 

10 

1 40 

48 

Anemia (58)1 

13 

1 

12 

1 51 

24 

2 71 

Goitre, okophthnlniin (fiOal - ^ 

9 

1 

8 

18 

2 

LOS 

3 14 

24 

1 SI 
4.07 
45 

Paralysis (75) 1 , 

27 

9 

a 16 

Epilepsy ........ 

8 

6 

,93 

i 44 

flbfttpft 781).’ .....^ . . ^ 

16 

4 

12 

1 86 

96 

2 71 

Neuralgia (part of 82) 

113 

25 

88 

13 16 

6 00 

19 91 

Netirit.iV soi-it.ioft (part of 82) _ , . , . 

74 

16 

58 

8 62 

3 84 

6 72 

1 44 

13,12 

Neurasthenia and nervous exhaustion (part of 84) 

Tlisfinsfis of eye (nhronio) (85} . _ 

192 

14 

28 

6 

164 

8 

: 22 36 

1 63 

37 10 

1 81 

of the heart, (87-90) _ , , 

182 

57 

125 

21 19 

13 68 

28 27 

,A rtenosoloT nsiB (part of 91 ) 

29 

16 

13 

3 38 

3 84 

2 94 

Hemorrhoids (iiart of 03),— — 

18 

9 

9 

2.10 

216 

2 04 

VaneosA veips and phlelatis (part of 93) _ 

9 

3 

6 

1 05 

.72 

1 36 

High blf'od piesspre (part of 

22 

7 

15 

2.56 

1 68 

3 39 

Asthma andhav fever (105, part of 107) * 

61 

27 

34 

7 10 

6 48 

7 69 

Ulceis of stomach and duodenum (111) 

8 

6 

2 

.93 

1 44 

45 

Chronic indigestion, constipation, and other stomach 
or onorfitions m2, 114, 119) 

85 

29 

56 

9 90 

6 96 

12.67 

Intestinal parasites (116)-- - - - - 

23 

14 

9 

2 68 

3 36 

2 04 

Appendicitis (lib 

85 

25 

60 

9 90 

6,00 

13 57 

Hernia (118) 

21 

14 

7 

2 45 

3,36 

1 58 

Biliary calculi and calculi of the urinary passages 
(123, 132) - 

57 

14 

43 

' 6 64 

3 36 

9 73 

Cholecystitis (part of 124) 

24 

3 

21 

2 79 

72 

4 75 

Unqualified and other liver conditions (part of 124) — 

Nephritis (acute and chronic) (128, 129) 

Unqpa’lififtd and nthftr kidTiey oonditiopi, (131). 

28 

60 

84 

9 

26 

23 

19 

35 

61 

3 26 

I 0 99 

9 78 

2 16 

6 00 

5 52 

4 30 
7 92 
13 80 

Diseaises of bladder (133) 

41 

14 

27 

4.77 

3 36 

6 11 

Disfiosc-S of male organs (135, 136)- 

12 

12 

1 40 

^ 2 88 

fJhronio diseases of femal genital organs (137-142) 

70 

70 

' 8 15 

IS 83 

'Menopa^tse (pert of 141) . - -- 

37 


37 

4 31 


8 37 

Congenital malformation (159-ifti) ^ ^ .. .. 

15 

5 

10 

1 78 

1.2Q 

2 2? 



Niimbor of persons ,, . . .. r ,r - - - 

8,587 

4yl66 

4,421 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Compact Rapid Sand Filters of Washington. Philip O. MacQueen, 
United States assistant engineer, Washington, D. C., district Water 
WorTcs Engineering, vol. 79, No. 12, June 15, 1926, pp. m~T7?) and 
797-802. (Abstract by C. C. Ruchhoft.) 

The rapid sand filtration plant of Washington, D C , which will 
be completed in 1927, is described The plant, with a capacity of 
80,000,000 gallons per day, is located near the Dalecarlia 100,000,000 
gallon raw-water reservoir. A 2,400 k hydroelectric plant, using 
surplus water from the raw-water conduits, will furnish power for 
pumping the filtered water. A control chamber near the reservoir 
has channels for the raw, treated, settled, and filtered water and is 
arranged to permit very flexible operation. The chemicals are 
applied in the control chambers. Two mixing basins, 80 feet square 
and 18 feet deep and fitted with bafSes of the around-the-ond type, 
providing a total travel of 1,600 feet per basin, arc arranged to be 
operated in series or parallel. There are two settling basins, each 
333 feet long by 160 feet wide and from 12 to 17 feet deep. Each 
basin is provided with a light concrete baffle wall, which causes the 
water to flow the length of the basin and return to a point oppositji/- 
the influent. With the basins in parallel at the rated capacity of the 
jdant', the settling period will be three hours and tihe velocity 3 feet 
per minute. The filter building has 20 filters 54 by 81 feet and 
15 feet deep, with 18 inches and 30 inches of gravel and sand, respec- 
tively. The strainer system will be the new open wooden slat type, 
fee filtered water flows to a 15,000,000-gallon covered concrete 
3F«irvcar, from where it is pumped to the high service reservoirs 
is the city. The plant is arranged so that the depth of water in 
the filtered-water reservoir regulates the rate of the filtera. The 
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pumping station contains nine pumps of the horizontal volute type 
driven by synchronous-type motors 

Sterilization of Water. Ryukiehi Joh Journal of the Puhlic 
Health A^sodatwn of Japan, vol. 2, No 4, April, 1926, pp. 4-6. 
(Abstract by E. C Sullivan.) 

The use of bleaching powder was first introduced in Kagawa 
Prefecture in 1912 as an experiment, and subsequently it was used 
extensively in 1919 throughout dysentery-stricken aieas in the pre- 
fecture Of the various methods for the chemical sterilization of 
drinking water practiced at present, chlorination is the best in every 
respect 

The complaints of people against the use of chlorine when bleaching 
powder has been thrown mto wells, due to odors and turbidity caused 
by the production of carbonate of lime, can be avoided by the use 
of chlorine in the form of hypochlorous acid An additional advan- 
tage is that hypochlorous acid is stronger than the same quantity 
of bleaching powder. It can be prepared any time, at any place, 
and in an easier way than bleaching powder 

Hypochlorous acid can be prepared by placing bleaching powder 
and washing soda in a jar in the proportion of 20 parts of water, 
1 of bleaching powder, and 2 of sodium carbonate, and stirring well 
until the soda is dissolved and floating substances are deposited. 

If the solution formed is left standing for some time, the carbonate 
of lime will be deposited. The cleared hquid is then decanted, 
which is an easier and simpler method than making bleaching powder 
into a milky liquid. While its use brings no apparent change to 
the well water, its germicidal power is much stronger than that of 
bleaching powder. 

Samd Hies and Sand-Hy Fever in the Peshawar District. Lieut. 
Col. T. C. McCombie Young, Capt. A. E. Eichmond, and Assistant 
Surgeon G. E. Brendish. Indmn Journd of Medical Uesearch, 
vol 13, No. 4, April, 1926, pp. 961-1021 . (Abstract byA. W. Fuchs.) 

The investigations of the commission on sand-fly fever in the 
Peshawar District were largely concentrated on an endeavor to 
ascertain the breeding grounds of P. papatasii. Figures on hospital 
admissions indicated that immunity to sand-fly fever increases with 
length of residence. A dry season hastens the appearance of the 
sand fly as well as the seasonal peak of incidence of the disease. 
In 1923 and 1924 the number of British troops hospitalized on 
account of sand-fly fever rose to 11 per cent of the total monthly 
strength in June and contmued at a high level through the two 
months of prevalance. 
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Some of the conclusions reached were the following: (1) Topog- 
raphy, sanitation in the viomity of barracks, proximity of irrigation 
water and of bazaars appear to have little influence on sand-fly 
infestation of barracks, (2) on emerging from the pupa case m the 
earth cracks of the breeding grounds the female sand fly waits some 
hours till the chitin of the body hardens, takes shelter in a shaded 
earth crevice during daylight, feeds and is fertilized within 30 hours, 
remains in houses for 60 to 84 houis, and returns to the breeding 
grounds where eggs are laid within 108 hours, eggs hatch after a 
month or more, (3) P papatasii breed close to habitations m slightly 
moist organic matter lying in hollows in broken ground and nullahs, 
near a crack or crevice; for experimental breeding an earthenware 
pot filled with such materials is suitable, (4) no confirmation could 
be obtained of Whittmgham's observation as to Leptospira as the 
possible causative agent of sand-fly fever; (5) sand-fly fever is a 
distinct disease entity, not a modified form of dengue, although the 
manifestations vary to a very lai^e extent; (6) for personal pro- 
phylaxis a citronella-camphor mixture applied to a net has a pro- 
tective influence as a repellant. On account of the cost and the 
practical difficulties, fumigation of barracks rooms is not practicable. 


DEATHS DUEING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 11, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insmance companies 
for week ended Sepiemher 11, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925 {From the 
Weekly Health Index, September 15, 1926, issued by the Bmeaa of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Weekondod Corresponding 
Sept 11, 192G week, 1925 

Policies m force 63, 960, 000 60, 980, 892 

Number of death claims 9, 963 8, 782 

Death claims per 1,000 policies m force, annual rate— 8, 1 7. 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cihes of the United States daring the week 
ended September liy 1926, infant mortality, annual death jaie, and comparison 
with corresponding loeeh of 1925 (From the Weekly Health Index, September 
15, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Sept, 
11, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
n'orUlity 
rate, week 
ended 
Sept 11, 
1926 3 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Sept 11, 
192fa 

Corre- 

spondmg 

week, 

1J25 

Total (66 Cl ties)-- - 

5,700 

10 3 

11 1 

765 

£24 

3 62 

Akron 

43 



11 


117 

Albany ^ 

35 

15 3 

13 7 

2 

3 

42 

Atlfinti 

74 



13 

11) 


'White - 




s 


Colored 

38 

(h 


5 



Baltimore 4 

189 

12 2 

11 3 

24 

36 

70 

White - 

143 



17 


61 

Colored 

46 

(®) 




114 

Birromyhajn - 

59 

U 6 

13 9 

4 

9 

Whde 

28 

8 


Colored 

31 

(h 


1 



Boston » 

163 

10 8 

11 3 

30 

36 


Bridgeport 

27 



2 

3 

34 

Bullalb 

124 

1 11 9 

U 8 ' 

24 

IS 

109 

Cambiidge 

13 

5 6 

7 0 ■ 

1 

. 1 

17 

Camden 

30 

11 9 

11 S 

7 

3 

118 

Canton 

lb 

7 (» 

10 1 

6 

4 

133 

Chicago C- 

508 

8 7 

9 5 ^ 

85 

84 

75 

Cincinnati 

117 

14 8 

18 1 

29 

22 

181 

Cleveland 

144 

7 8 . 

10 3 

23 

39 

CO 

Columbus 

63 

11 5 

14 7 ^ 

9 

19 

S3 

Balias j 

43 

11 2 

14 3 

7 

3 


White 

31 


4 



Colored 

12 

(*) 


3 



Baj’ton 

46 

13 6 

10 6 

0 

1 

94 

Denver---— 

70 

12 8^ 

13 4 ' 

6 

12 


Bes Moines 

22 

7 9 

12 5 ' 

4 

1 

67 

Detroit 

263 

10 6 

10 4 

43 

71 

6*i 

Duluth 

13 

8 8 

7 1 

3 

1 

7© 

El Paso — 

27 

12 9 

14 9 

5 

7 


Erie - — - 

15 


2 

1 

38 

Eall Rivet < - 

35 

13.9 

8 1 

2 

3 

n 

Flint - 

18 

6 0 

0 8 

5 

6 

S3 

Fort Worth 

32 

10 5 

12 0 

5 

4 


White 

24 

3 



Colored—.- * — 

8 

C) 


2 



Orand Bapids - 

26 

8 7 

7,5 ■ 

4 

2 

m 

Houston - 

60 



7 

4 


White 

40 



8 



Colored - 

20 

(«) 


1 



Indianapolis 

White 

56 

45 

8 0 

13 8 

$ 

4 

12 

44 

34 

Colored—, 

11 

* ( 5 ) 


2 


110 

Jersey City- 

45 i 

7 4 

8.6 i 

9 

9 

m 

Kansas City, Kans 

23 

10 3 

12 1 - 

2 

4 

35 

White — : 

12 



2 


42 

Colored — 

11 



0 


Q 

Kansas City, Mo l 

f5 

^90 

12 i ' 

8 

13 


Los Anaelwb 

186 



ll 

19 

^ 

Louisv die - - — 1 

U' 

12 7 ! 

13 5 

6 

H 

52 

White - 

S3 



4 


40 

Colored — 

23 

<*) 


2 


125 

Loweli - 

21 


5 

2 i 

S3 

Lynn - ■ 

19 

95 i 

9 6 

1 

2 

n 

Mem phis — 1 

62 

18 3 i 

20 9 

6 

12 


White ' 

32 



3 



Colored 

30 

( 5 ) 

— 

3 



Milwaukee 

103 

10 4 

8 8 1 

15 

19 

C9 

Minneapolis 

Nashvdie ^ 

59 

46 

7 1 
17,5 

. SSI 
13 4 1 

3 

Q 

9 

8 

17 

White 

34 



9 



Colored 

12 

(®) 


0 



New Bedford 

22 



2 

5 

35 

New Haven 

25 

7 2 

§ 7 

1 

3 

14 


(See footnotes at end of table). 
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Deaths from dll causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 11, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
uUli corresponding week oj 1925 — Continued 


City 


New Orleans 

\?hite 

C doled 

New York 

Bron\ Borough 

Brooklyn Borough 
Manhattan Bovough. 

Queens Boiough 

Richmond Borough.. 

New irk, N J 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland'. 

OkUhoma City 

Omaha - 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg - 

Proi idenco 

Eichmond. - - 

White 

Colored 

Eochester 

St Louis 

St Paul 

Salt Lake City * 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle — 

SomeryiBe 

Spokane--^ 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse.*- 

Tacoina 

Toledo 

Trenton 

mica 

Washington, D 0 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Sept 
U, 1926 


ToU\ 

deaths 


Death 
rate ^ 


Annual 
death 
rate p' i 
1,000 coi- 
respond- 
Img week, 
1925 


12S 

71 

57 
1,U3 

147 
392 
481 
80 
43 
68 
31 I 

17 I 

14 

41 

27 
4f> 

25 
395 
116 

53 

46 
45 

24 
21 

58 
166 

47 

33 
56 

28 
123 

15 

72 
12 
28 
27 
31 
27 
72 

26 

25 
98 
64 

34 
14 
19 

42 

18 
30 


15 9 


(^) 

10 1 

8 5 

9 1 
13 4 

5 5 
5 7 
7 7 
0 3 


(») 


8 2 


11 1 
0 1 
10 3 
9 5 


8 7 
12 4 


9 4 

10 4 
9 9 

12 9 
14 2 

13 3 

11 3 
84 


63 
13 4 
9 7 
88 
13 3 
12 8 
10 1 
12 7 
97 


(«) 


80 
1L3 
8 1 
9 5 


18 5 


9 7 
8 1 
8 5 

12 5 
6 6 

13 2 
11 2 

8 9 


8 6 


9 4 
8 8 

11 3 

12 0 


9 9 
14 8 


9 9 
18 1 

8.7 
9 2 
11 8 
12 8 
12 0 

10 7 


Deaths under 1 
year 


ended 
Sept 11, 
1020 


Cone- 

spondiiig 

week, 

1925 


8 4 
11 0 

9 5 
10 9 

10 5 
13 1 

11 8 
12 8 
12 1 


12 0 
11 8 
5 5 
13 4 


15 

7 

8 
146 

11 

71 

56 

7 

1 

7 
2 
2 
0 

5 

6 
3 

1 

48 

20 

5 

5 

8 

2 
C 
8 

16 
3 

6 
11 

0 


Infint 
mortality 
|r lie, week 
ernied 
Wtpt 11, 
11)20 1 


27 


136 

10 

52 

64 

19 
1 

20 
4 


59 

36 
72 
62 

32 
18 

33 

37 
69 

0 

58 


31 

17 

64 

66 

61 

41 

101 

39 

210 

64 


27 

83 


0 

30 

87 

46 
52 

47 
58 
76 
23 
78 
33 

110 

08 

68 

91 

21 

47 

46 

22 

51 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

* Deaths under 1 year per i ,000 births Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

» Data for 64 cities 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, September 10, 1920 

» In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 
14, Houston 25, Indianapolis 11, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville, 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, Hew 
Orleans 26, Korfolk 38, Eichmond 32, and Washington, D C , 25 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depaHment, State or local, can effechvely prevent or control dieease wiihoui 
knowledge oj when, where, and under what condllions cases are occurnng 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to chinge when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended September 18, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Chichen pox 16 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 38 

Influenza 11 

Malaria 139 

Measles 15 

Mumps 1 

Pellagra 10 

Pneumonia 24 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 19 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis — — , llO 

Typhoid fever 83 

Whooping cough 24 

AEI20NA 

Diphtheria—, - — 2 

Measles — - 2 

Scarlet fever 2 

Trachoma 2 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox - * 23 

Diphtheria 4 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 26 

Malaria 194 

Measles - 2 

Mumps 11 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Paratyphoid fever 7 

Pellagja — 12 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smsdipox — 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis — 14 

Typhoid fever,, 56 

Whooping cough — 34 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— los Angeles 1 

Chicken poK 66 

Diphtheria 74 

Influenza 6 

Lethargic enceiilialitis— San Fi aneiseo — 1 

Measles 248 

Mumps 89 

Pohomyehtis 

Los Angeles 2 

Los Angeles County 1 

Eiverside County 1 

San Francisco ... l 

* San Jose 1 

San Luis Obispo County 1 

Santa Barbara County 1 

Scarlet fever - 74 

Smallpox — 1 

Tuberculosis 128 

Typhoid fever 23 

W’’hooping cough — — S2 

COLOBAPO 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria — 28 

Measles., 5 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis — _ 1 

Scarlet fevea: — 12 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 14 

W'hooping cough 1 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles 1 

Influenza,., .* 2 
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CONNECTICUT— continued 


Cases 

Malaria 1 

Measles 2 

Muinps 3 

Pneumonia (broncho) 11 

Pneumonia (lobar) 15 

I-»oliom>elitis 2 

Scarlet fovei 17 

Septic sore tbi oat - 1 

Tuberculosis (nil forms) 3(1 

Typhoid fcvci 8 

Whooping cough 17 

DELV^\'AliE 

Iiiphthcna 4 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 5 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken po\ 2 

Piphtheria 18 

Influenza 2 

Malaria 5 

Measles 1 

Mumps 10. 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever 6 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 9 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox-.- 22 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 60 

Dysentery 3 

Hookworm disease- _ . - ^ 

Influenza - 20 

Malaria 93 

Measles 2 

Mumps 3 

ParatjTphoid fever 2 

Pellagra * 5 

Pneumonia 11 

Scarlet fever 11 

Septic sore throat 8 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 104 

Whooping cough 7 

, IDAHO 

Chiekeh pox 1 

-Diphtheria jO 

Influenza- 1 

Meades — — 2 

Humps 1 

Pneumonia- 1 

P'diomyelitis. 

Bden 1 

TwmPalls-.,^— 1 

' Scarlet fever U 

, ^ '%hsw3li9ma-y..*-, 3 

fever, 3 


ILIINOIS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis Cases 

Cook County 1 

Livingston County 1 

Morgan County 1 

Chicken pov - 20 

Diphtheiid — . 52 

Influenza-. 21 

Tx'thurRic enri'plialifis— Cook C'oimtv 1 

Measles 5 i 

Mumps - 18 

Pneumonia 81 

Poliomyelitis 

Cook County 2 

Tazewell County 1 

Scailetfe\cr 90 

Smallpox. - 4 

Tuberculosis 282 

Typhoid fever 72 

Whooping cough 171 

INDUNA 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 44 

Influenza. 30 

Measles 13 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scalrlet fever 69 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 88 

Typhoid fever 69 

Whooping cough 68 

IOWA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis I 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 5 

Q erman measles 1 

Measles 1 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever IS 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 11 

Tvphoidfexei 1 

Whooping cough — - „ — 9 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Cimarron - 2 

Genesoo i 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 9 

Geiman measles— 6 

Influenza — 6 

Measles H 

Pnoumoma— 9 

Poliomyelitis 

Hutchinson 2 

Lamed 1 

Norcatur 1 

Penalosa.--,, l 

Eabies 1 

Scarlet fever. 31 

Smallpox 4 

Tttherculosis : ; 39 

Typhoid fever. 39 

Whooping cough 68 
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LOmSIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheiia 

Influenza 

Xjethargie encepbahtis___ 

Malaria 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis,--. 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis- - - 

Typhoid fever 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctnitis 

Diphtheria - 

German measles... 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumoma 

Scarlet fever .iX— 

Septic sore throat 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Ymoent’s angina 

Whooping cough 

MAEYLAND ^ 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Influenza 

Malana 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra 

Pneumoma (broncho) 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Bmaiipox - 

Tubwmilosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Corebrospmal mcnmgitis 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtuena 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria - 

Measles 

Mumps.. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumoma (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever. 

Tetanus 

Trachoma — ^ 

Tndhmosis 

1 Week ended Prtday, 



MASSACHUSETTS— continued 

Cases 


Tuberculosis (pulmonary) ST 

Tuberculosis (other forms) M 

Typhoid fe\ei ^ 

Whoopmg cough SS 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 80 

Measles 17 

Pneumonia 30 

Scarlet fe\er 65 

Smallpox 1 

Tulitffculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 33 

Whooping cough 133 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 35 

Measles 14 

Pohomi^ehtis.... 1 

Scarlet fe76r._r-. 83 

Tuberculosis 5S 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 21 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 25 

Scarlet fe\er 2 

Tyt^oid fever 30 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City and St Joseph) 

Diphtheria 40 

Measles... 8 

Mumps - 5 

Pneumonia — 1 

Scarlet fever 32 

Trachoma - — - — — 3 

Tuberculosis — - — 33 

‘Typhoid fever - 21 

Whooping cough 47 

MONTAtU 

Chicken pox - 8 

Diphtlaeria — , — 8 

Mumps.—-: — — — t 

Scarlet lever — - 3 

Smalliiox — — 1 

Tuberculosis f 

Tulaioima I 

Ty iihoMi fever- — - S 

Whooping cough 2 

NEBRASKA 

Diphthena 4 

Poliomyelitis 5 

Scarlet fever-. 20 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping eou^bi 8 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox . 18 

Diphtheria. — t-* — — 45 

Dysentery, *8 


4 
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NEW JERSEY— continued 

Cases 


Malaria — 1 

Measles 9 

Pneumonia - 30 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever 46 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 36 

Whooping cough... 129 

NEW MEXICO 

Malaria.-- - 8 

Measles 1 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 2 

Rabies (in animals) 1 

Seal let fever 1 

Tuberculosis - 11 

Typhoid fe\ er 13 

Whooping cough 18 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New Yoik Chiy) 


Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 68 

Diphtheria 36 

Dysentery. — 3 

German measles — 21 

Influenza 2 

Malana 2 

' Measles.— 68 

Mumps.. * 29 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever — 1 

Pneumonia 1i 

Poliomyelitis 46 

Scarlet fever 46 

Tatanus 1 

Typhoid fever 68 

Vincent's angina 9 

Whooping cough - — 260 


OREGON 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysontety 

Infiuon/a 

Malaiia 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis — 

Seal let fev ei 

Smallpox 

Tubciculosis 2 ... 
Typhoid fovei... 
Whooping cough, 


Cases 
- 1 

- 30 
.. 1 

- 8 
.. 1 

6 

.. 30 
.. 2 

— I 

— 20 
- 8 
— 2 
.. 13 

2 


PENNSYLVANU 


Cerebrospinal meningitis* 

Altoona I 

Plioeniwillo 1 

Wilkes-Bmc 1 

Chicken pox 33 

Diplitheiia 91 

German measles. 3 

Impetigo contagiosa 12 

Measles 93 

Mumps 10 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 1 

Pneumonia 25 

Poliomyelitis. 

Altoona.. 1 

Bradford 1 

Johnstown 1 

Mahoning Township ^ 1 

Scabies 1 

Scarlet fever 101 

Tetanus— Lancaster 1 

Tuberculosis 87 

Typhoi d fevei 56 

Whooping cough 302 


RHODE ISIA.ND 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 102 

Dysentery (bacillary) 4 

German measles 1 

Malaria 23 

Measles 13 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 26 

Septic soie throat 3 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 89 

Whooping cough 191 


OKI.AHOMI 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphtheria 19 

Xnduenza. 

lyCalaria 130 

Pneumonia 8 

Poliomyelitis— Osage County 1 . 1 

'Scarlet fever 21 

smallpox 1 

, Typhoid fever-. U5 

reongh.v 4 

2X)^th8. 



Cerebrospmal meningitis— Tiverton 

Chicken pox, 

Measles.... 

Pohoniyelilis —Providence 

Scarlet fever. 

TubereulOvSis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria ......... 

Dysentery 

* County not specified, 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 


6 

1 

16 

I 

1 

1 

11 

4 

1 

12 


8 

23 

3 
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TENNESSEE— <jontmued 

Cases 


Influenza 13 

Malana.. 85 

Measles 8 

Mumps 4 

Ophthalmia neonatoi um 5 

Pellagra 8 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 38 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fe\er 

Whoopmg cough 59 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Mumps 5 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 11 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever 46 

Whooping cough 37 

UTAH 

Chicken pot 1 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza 1 

Measles 9 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitib— Salt Lake City 1 

Scarlet fever 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 11 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 3 

Measles.. 4 

Mumps 10 

Scarlet fever--. 6 

Whooping cough 33 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Spokane 2 

Clncken pot 9 

Diphtheria 14 

German measles 2 

Measles U 


Reports for Week Eim 

DISTRICT OP COI,UMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pot 1 

Diphtheria 11 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia — 7 

Scarlet fever 6 

Tuberculosis - - - 9 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 1 


728^®— 2Gt a 


WASHINGTON— continued 

Cases 


Mumps — 10 

Scarlet fever 18 

Smallpot 19 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fevei 4 

Whooping cough 3 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza 4 

Measles 11 

Poliomjehtis— Marion County ... 1 

Scailetfe^er 27 

Smallpot 3 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fe\ei 59 

Whooping cough 21 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken per 8 

Diohthena 7 

Geiman measles 2 

Influenza 2 

Meatsles 1 

Mumps 9 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fevei 8 

Tuueiculosjs 15 

Typhoil fever 1 

Whooping cough 45 

Scattering 

Chid en pox 3 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 5 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles - 53 

Mumps - — 7 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis — 2 

Seal let fever. 1C 

Smallpot — 2 

Tuberculosis - 8 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough — « — 126 

WYOMING 

Paratyphoid fever - 1 

Scarlet fever -1 3 

Typhoid fever 1 


September tl, 1026 

NORTH PAEOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 3 

German measles - 2 

Measles H 

Mumps - - - 4 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pohomyehtis - 1 

Scarlet fever — - 29 

Tuberculosis ... 1 
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NOETH 3&ASOT\.~-<!Or£tinued 

Cases 

'Typhoid fovor , , fi 

SOUTH CAEGLlNA—COUtinned 

Cu e 

Poliomyelitis 12 

Whooping cough ... 24 

Ifit fever - 5 

SOLTU CVEOXINA 

Chicken po*? 12 

Dengue 14 

Diphlhorivt fi4 

Hookworm disease 47 

Sunllpox 13 

Tuberculosis 45 

Typhoid fev cj 112 

Whoopiug tiAigli 33 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 1 

InflueiiFU 129 

Diphtheria.- - 1 

Malaiia 483 

Mumps 1 

Measles 10 

Paiatyphoid (ever 14 

Pdlagia. 70 

PfUdtspJioid fcvei 1 

TuUieima— Paik Coiinly 1 

Whooping coLxrh 7 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The folio »ving siimmaiy of monthly lep jrts n piiblishod w^vlcly and covoi-s only those* States fiom 

which rcpoits arc roeeived duimg the current week 


State 

Gcre- 
bi 0“ 
spinal 
menin- 
gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laua 

Moa- 
, slos 

1 

1 , Pel- 
lagra 

Polio- 
1 mye- 
1 htis 

Scarlet 

fevei 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

(aver 

JuZft 

Delaware 


4 

^73 
» 59 
163 
46 
106 


6 

20 

U5 

20 

126 

84 

001 


j 

i 

0 j 

2 ' 
2 

6 

4 

5 

10 

119 

64 

m 

1% 

m 

0 

73 

20 

0 

9 

3 

6 

85 

35 

807 

11 

August^ 

Indiana 

1 * 

23 


Iowa 



Kew Jersey 

4 

4 

8 

i? 

17 

34 

i 

m 


Tennessee 

W 0 w 

49 





GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

JHpMheria . — ^For the week ended September 4, 1926, 38 States 
reported 819 cases of diphtheria For the week ended September 5, 
1925, the same States reported 835 cases of this disease Ninety- 
six cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of more than 29,600,000, reported 429 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended September 4, 1926. Last year for the corre- 
sponding week they reported 392 cases. The ostimated expectancy 
for these cities was 569 cases. The estimated expectancy is based 
on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles — ^Thirty-seven States reported 626 cases of measles for 
the week ended September 4, 1926, and 268 cases of this disease for 
the week ended September 5, 1925. Ninety-six cities reported 142 
cases of measles for the week this year and 123 cases last year. 

Pohomyditis . — The health officers of 38 States reported 119 oases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended September 4, 1926. The same 
States reported 312 cases for the week ended September 5, 1925. 

Scarht Jever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-eight States — this year, 752 cases; last year, 693 cases; 96 
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cities — this year, 295 cases; last year, 300 cases; estimated expec- 
tancy, 256 cases 

Smallpox — For the week ended September 4, 1926, 38 States re- 
ported 119 cases of smallpox Last year for the correspondmg week 
they reported 88 cases Ninety-six cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows* 1926, 14 cases, 1925, 27 cases, estimated expectancy, 
21 cases No deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities for 
the week this year 

Typhoid fever — One thousand one hundred and eighty-two cases 
of typhoid fever were reported for the week ended September 4, 1926, 
by 38 States. For the correspondmg week of 1925 the same States 
reported 1,118 cases of this disease Ninety-six cities reported 234 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 218 cases for the 
corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 2^7 cases 

Infiiienza and pneumonia — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 92 cities, with a population of about 
29,100,000, as follows. 1926, 304 deaths, 1925, 397 deaths. 

City repojts for week ended September 4> 

The ‘‘estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is m most instances the median 
ntimber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports mciude 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidenuc years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In obtaimng the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
wh^ necessary to avoid abiupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given m the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


* 


Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Pivision, State, and 
city 

Population 

Julyl, 

1925, 

estimated 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NLW ENGLAND 

Maine 

Poitland 

75, 333 

22, 546 
83, 097 

10,003 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

2 

New Heinpshire 

Concord- — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchestei - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 

Barre I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington - 

24,089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

779, 620 
128, 993 
142, C65 
190, 757 

69, 760 
267, 918 

lU 197 
178, 927 

6 

31 

9 

1 

0 

7 

i 9 

1 9 

Fall River 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Springfield 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

Worcester. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Rhode Island 

Pav tnoket 


0 







Providence 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford-- 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Now Haven-—- — 

2 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


I No estimate made. 
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Diphthona 

InOucnKa 











Mca- 

sics, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia 

ckvitiis 

re- 

poiied 

Division, Sttito, aii4 
City 

PopulftUon [ 
11^25, ’ 

L. iUCr- ■ 

m po 1 ., 
ca'scs 
rc‘ 

poitod ^ 

Cases, 

efcti- 

Oa«cs 

Catios 

Deaths 

Vlumns, 

CrtH'S 

10- 

esfciiiiAtcd 

mated 

sxiiect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

le- 

poited 

ported 




ancy 







MIDDX^E ATLANTIC * 










New York* 








1 

3 

Buflalo 

m, 016 

S, 873,366 
316,78b 
m,003 

0 

12 

1 . 


0 

2 

New York 

0 

98 

74 

14 

2 

9 

17 

57 

Koelifister 

0 

5 

6 , 


0 

3 

0 

4 

Syracuse 

4 

3 

0 . 


0 

11 

0 

1 

New Jeisoy 




0 


Ott.Tn'rfotf ^ . 

128,042 
452, 513 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Newark 

2 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

Tiewton 

132,020 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania 


34 




2 



1,070,364 
631, 563 
112, 707 

4 

28 


1 

2 

37 

Pittsburgh , 

3 

15 

7 


1 

6 

0 

8 

Read mgr i 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

BAST FORTS GKNtRAL 









OMO' 







! 

3 

1 

2 

nincmnati 

400,333 
m48S 
i 279,836 
287,380 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

r.iftveTflnrt 

0 

21 

30 

0 

1 

1 

4 

9 

Columbus - 

1 

2 

4 

0 

. 2 

1 

0 

1 

Toledo I 

1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Indiana { 









Fort V/ayne 1 

97,846 

0 

2 

3 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

368,819 
' 80,091 1 

71,071 j 

0 

6 

, 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

South Bend 

0 

1 

% 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Tfwnfft ■Rfjuite . 

0 

3> 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JBmois* 



48 




14 

18 

nhioagft__ 

2,905,239 

81,564 

63,923 

12 

59 

0 

1 

23 

Peorist . _ , , 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

S-pftngfleldL.w 

MIcbxgam 

2 

1 

t 

46 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



1,245,824 

130,316 

153,698 

4 ' 

28 

4 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Plsnt 

2 

5 

1 

' 0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Gfand Rapids..-.,--. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■WisGonsin 









JCenosfia __ 

50,891 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


TW #tjnl'iSiwr 

46,385 

609,192 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 8 


1 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

2 

4 

Rrtftma 

67,707 

39,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

SupeTiOr-- 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST FORTH CENTRAL 









Kluuesota* 










Btiluth 

110,603 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Minneapolis — , 

St- PauL. — — , 

425,435 

6 

15 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

246, 001 

1 

12 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Iowa* 










T>ft‘veT‘ipoi‘t- 

62,469 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


SioiiM City— 

76,411 

2 

1 

0 

0 


. 0 

0 


WAterlftfit 

I 36, 771 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Hissouti 









IKazlsas Gitv - 

367, 481 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

St loseph.r 

78,342 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St Louis 

821,543 

1 

18 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4 


North Dakota 

26,403 






FargAf . _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Grand Forks-- 

14, 811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 


South Dakota 

15,036 









Alierdeeo ^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Si(tu* Pftlls 

SO, 127 


0 







NehraAka 




0 






Lmeoln _ 

60,941 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Omsalta ^ 

211,768 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bjansast 











85,411 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WnShita 

88,367 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 


' * Ko €&tamaU nHSKie. 
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City reports for week ended September 4t — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- • 
en pox, 





Mea- • 
sles. 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Dmwon, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

1925, 


esti- 

Cases 

Case.s 

Deaths 


re- ’ 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

eipect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware 










Wilnnngton 

122,049 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland 









Baltimore 

796, 296 

2 

13 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Cumberland 

33, 741 
12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

District of Columbia 









'Washin^on 

497, 906 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Virginia 









T.ynp.hhiirg , 

30, 395 
G) 

186, 403 
58, 208 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Hicbmond 

0 

9 

8 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Boanoke 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

West Virginia 










49, 019 
63,485 
56, 208 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Huntington . 


1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noitli Carolina 










Kaleiph 

30, 371 
37, 061 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W ilm'mgton 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Winston-Salem 

69,031 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 










Cuaileston 

73, 125 

0 

1 


6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Columbia 

41,225 { 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Oreenville . - 

27,311 

0 

1 ' 

1 

0 

0 ! 

0 ! 

0 

0 

Georgia 







1 


Atlanta 

(') 

16,809 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SavArtfiob -- -- 

93 ; 134 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 








Miami 

69,754 

0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Rt Peters hi irg _ 

26, 847 


0 



0 



0 

Tampa 

94,743 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

o‘ 

0 

4 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Kentucky 










Oovingt-on 

58,309 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville 

305,935 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Tennessee 

174,533 









■Memphis ,, 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

’NFftshvillfl . 

136,220 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Alabama 









Piimingham 

205,070 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

Mobile 

65,955 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

46,481 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas 










Poit Smith . 

31,643 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

74,216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisiana 



* 






New Orleans 

414, 493 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Shreveport 

67,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Texas 










Dallas - 

194,460 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oftlveston 

48, 375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

164,964 

198,069 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

San Antomo_-^ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana 










BilUngs 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Fails-—--.--. 

29,883 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. Helena , 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho. 

Boise 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


s No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended September 4, 19^6 — Continuod 


DivMon, State, and 
cit-y 


MOUNTAIN— contiiiueJ 


Colorat^o 

rJon\er 

Pueblo 

New Mcvico 

Albuquerque .. 
Auroua 

Phoeru\- 

Utah 

S Tit Lake Cit\ . 
No\ada 

lit no 


rAniic 

WaUiington 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oicgon 

Portland 

California 

Los Anjicles , - 
SiicTOiiento.. * 
San Ifraucisoo,, 


Population 
Tulv 1, ' 

1025, 

estimated 


2fe0, Oil 
43, 7fe7 

21, OuO 

38, 069 

130, 918 

12, 005 


0) 

108, 897 
104,4f*.6 

282,883 

i}) 

72, 260 
557, 530 


Chick- 
en POK, 
C,»^PS 
10 

poited 


Uipbthciia 


Cascb, 
esti 
m.uod 
oxpee- 
tiint y 


Cases 

le- 

puitod 


Inflaenaa 


Oases 

n- 

poi tod 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mei- 

fh's, 

coses 

10- 

pf II t-'U 


]Vtunips,| 
I nso« 

10- 

porl( d 


Pnen- 
Tnonif , 
deaths 
10- 

poitcd 


10 

3 

7 


Division» State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

10- 

poitcd 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cabos 

re- 

jjortod 

Deatbs 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

% 

6 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

12 

14 

0 

0 

0 

15 

5 

2 

1 

42 

188 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

2 

31 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

41 

0 


0 




0 





2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

7 

50 

. 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

20 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

38 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 

10 

116 

23 

22 

0 

1 

0 

«76 

47 

62 

7 

47 

1,002 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

11 

68 

3 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

44 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

2 

22 

4 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

i 11 

2 

1 

0 

30 

; 02 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

22 


NEW KNOUANP 

Maine 

Portland 

New Hamps^hiie’ 

Concord- 

Maiachosler-. 

Vermont. 

Bariro 

Burlington.— 

Massattoetts 

Bobton 

Fall River 

Springfield. -w 

Worcobter 

Khodc Island 
Pawtucket. - - 
P^ovidcuee--- 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport- 

Hartford 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

Buffalo 

New York—.., 


Syra<me.— 

New Jersey* 
Camden ... 


Trenton 

t No estimate made. 


* Pulmonary tuliyerculosls only. 
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City reports for week ended September 4, 19B6 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

aU 

causes 

Biviwon, St ite, 
and city 

c 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
‘vpect- ] 
ancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported i 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

jxpect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

( 

Deaths ’ 
re- 
ported ■ 

Puber- ■ 
julosis, 
ieaths 
re- 

poited ^ 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
5xpect- ; 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ^TL^NTIC— 


<ii 










continued 












Pennsyivama 












Philadelphia- 

15 

16 

0 

0 

0 

27 

13 

9 

1 

46 

445 

Pitt'iburgh 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

0 

51 

132 

Reading 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

10 

35 

EAST NOETH CEN- 












TR 












Ohio 












Cincinnati j — 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

4 

0 

8 

107 

Clo\ eland 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

19 

5 

5 

1 

69 

181 

Columbus 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

1 

4 

80 

Toledo 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

4 

1 

16 

65 

Indiana 












Fort ‘Wayno... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

9 

1 

0 

27 

Indu ’lapohb-— 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

12 

12:1 

South Bend... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

'3 lire llaiite... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

Illinois 












Chicago 

23 

19 

1 

0 

0 

47 

8 

4 

1 

63 

601 

Pcomv 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

gpungfleld 

t 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

4* 

22 

Michigan 












IMioit 

24 

24 

1 

0 

0 

25 

5 

4 

2 

58 

256 

Flint 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 ' 

1 

0 

0 

2 

29 

Grand Rapids. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 1 

2 

21 

■Wisconsin 












Kenosha- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

Madison 

X 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Milwaukee 

8 ! 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

66 

92 

Racme 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

r 

Superior. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 







. 





Minnesota 












Duluth 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Minneapolis— 

11 

20 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

98 

St Paul 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

16 

61 

Iowa 












I^uvenpart. _ . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 


1 


SiouK City. - , _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 


3 


WfiPirloo 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri 












Ivansas City... 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

0 i 

6 

92 

St Joseph 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

26 

St liouis 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

12 

11 

15 

203 

North Dakota 









« i 


- 

Fargo 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

10 

Grand Forks 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota 












ftftn 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Sioux Falls. 

0 


0 




0 





Nebraska 












Lincoln..-. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

u 

Omaha . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

48 

Kansas 












Topeka 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

18 

Wichita 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Maryland 

Baltimore..... 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

19 

4 

63 

181 

Cumberland—. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Frederick- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

District of Oolum- 












Dia 

Wasliington... 

3 

e 


0 

0 

6 

5 

I 3 

0 

11 

99 
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Citif reports for tooe/c mded September 4t t926-^OontinvLod 


DiviMon* Stjto, 
and eUy 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whnop- 

inr 

eoufh, 

(fifes 

10 

poi h'd 

Deaths. 

all 

CSIUSCS 

Cases, 

ebti- 

niuted 

expect- 

imcy 

Cases 

rc‘ 

poitod 1 

Cavses, 

1 1- 

mated 

c\f)ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

poitod 

Deaths 

Im- 

ported 

Tnbei - 
culosis, 
deaths 

it‘- 

poi ted 

Cases, 
est i- 
nuiled 
expeet- 
anev 

C.ises 

10- 

ported 

Boafhs 

uv 

portc'd 

SOUTH ATLANTIC - 












continued 












Viigima 












, Lynetabiiig 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(} 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Noifoik 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 


Richmond 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

47 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

10 

West Virginia 












Ohailoston 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

19 

Huntington 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

() 

0 

20 

Noith Oaiolina 












Ralttigh 

X 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Wilmingl on_. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

10 

Winslou-Balem 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

16 

South Caiolina 












ChijrJeston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

24 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 


arecnville 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Oeorgia 












Atlanta 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

8 

6 

10 

2 

7 

00 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah.,.^. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

41 

Florida? 












Miami 


1 


0 

0 

2 


1 

0 

0 

40 

St iPeterbburg- 

b 


0 


0 

0 

0 


Q 


1 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

37 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 




i 








THAU 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

19 

Louisville- - 

t X 

s 

X 

0 

0 

6 

5 

4 

Q 

5 

75 

Tennessee 


1 










Memphis 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

6 

X 

14 

65 

Nashville- 

2 

4 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

7 

18 

6 

2 

63 

Alabama 












Birmingham - - 
Mobile 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

f) 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

69 

9 

Montgomery*- 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

WEST SOUTH CKN- 












THAU 












,^rkansas; 












Fort Smith 

X 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Lit^a Hock*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana* ^ 


m 










New Orleans*. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

4 

4 

X 

m 

Shreveport---. 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

12 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma Gity 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

27 

Texas; 












Balias 

X 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

3 

X 

4 

37 

Galveston 

0 

<1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Houston 

X 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

42 

39 

San Antonio-. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

36 

MQUNTAIN 












Montana; 












Bilhngs 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Grnat Fails 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

Idaho, 












Boise. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

4 

Oolorado, 












, Benver 

a 

7 

1 

0 

Cl 

14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

78 

, Fuel^ 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

12 

New 












Altmtpierquo-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

X 

0 

0 

0 

13 
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City reports for week ended September 4, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

C^t’- 

matcd 

|e\pca- 

anej 


Scarlet fever 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Smallpov 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

.p3Ct-| 

aney 


ported 


Deaths 

le- 

poited 


Tuhei- 

culosisJ 

deaths 

re- 

poi ted 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

[expect 

ancy 


Typhoid fever 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


MOUNTAIN— contd 


Arizona 

Phoenix:,,,, 0 

Utah 

Salt Lclvc City. 1 1 

Ne\ada 

Echo 0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 



PACIFIC 


Wafeliington 

Seattle 

Spokare 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Fold and 

California 

Loh At gdes... 

Sac. urento 

San Francisco 


4 1 

3 1 

2 2 

2 6 


1 0 1 

0 0 1 

1 4 0 1 


4 4 0 2 


2 

0 

e 



1 0 0 


C IG 2 1 
0 110 
5 o 1 0 


0 20 4 3 0 

011 3 2 

0 8 2 3 0 


6 

2 

1 ao 

1 51 

G 200 

0 27 

2 145 



Ctn‘brospin‘i'1 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

cncephalit’s 

Pellagra 

Puiiorayelitis (infan- 
1 tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

cxiiect- 

ancy 

Casej 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

New Hampshire 

Manchester 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts' 

Boston..^ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Spnngfield 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

0 

Vy^QTClAtei ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EhoUe Island’ 

Providence — 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New York 

4 

2 

5 

0 

(f' 

0 

8 

1 a 

1 

J I 

Eoehester 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

0 

Syracuse 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 


New Jersey 

Camden 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

PennsylvanU 

Philadelphia 

0 

1 0" 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

J 

i ^ 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Toledo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Blmois, 

Chicago 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

0 

0 

1 

1 ' 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wiaeonsm 

Milwaukee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 ; 

0 

1 

1 


J Typhus fever; 1 ease and 1 death at Chicago, IB. 
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Cliy reports for week ended September 4i — Continued 



Cerobiospmal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

PoliomyfditiH (lafan-’ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 
* 

i 

Cases 

DCiithA < 

Hasos 

Death. 

(’a.es 

Deaths 

Cases, 

iu.it hI ' 
exp'et- 
uiey 

Cases 

IVatlia 

WEST NOKTH OENTUAIi 

Missouri 

St Louis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Ncbiahka 

Omaha 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kansas 

Topt'ka 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SObTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore. 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

West Virginia ^ 

Wheeling 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

North rarolina 

Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a 

Winston-Salem — 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 I 

1 I 

0 

0 

South Oaiolino 

. Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jlonda 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

Birnungham 

a 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little Bock-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas* 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Utah 

Salt Lake City 

PACIFIC 

California* 

Los Angeles - 5. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Sacramento. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 102 
cities for the five-week period ended September 4, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended September 5, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computmg the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 102 cities reporting 
caM had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1926 jmd nearly 30,600,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
festeP 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
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group and tlie estimated aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ Av,g%Lst 1 to September - 4 ) — Annual 

^aie$ per 100,000 population, compaied with rates for the con esponding period 
of 19^5^ 

• DIPHTHEEIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Aug 

8, 

1925 

Aug 

7, 

1926 

Aug 

IS, 

1925 

Aug 

14, 

1920 

i 

Aug 

22, 

1925 

Aug 

21, 

1926 

Aug 1 
29, i 
1025 1 

Aug 

28. 

1926 

Se^pt ■ 

iSo 

Sept 

4, 

1926 

102 cities 

2S3 

3 78 

77 

369 

68 

<88 

5 72 ! 

3 65 

^70 

175 

Now England 

79 

40 

80 

31 

50 

47 

41 : 

5G 

43 

«27 

Middle \tlmtic 

83 

88 

78 

b2 

73 

50 

63 

56 

61 

«C2 

East No"th Central 

94 

10 105 

68 

10 101 

51 

10 87 

68 

10 75 

.57 

101 

West North Central 

11105 

12 52 

107 

12 58 

99 

12 83 

115 

12 81 

S9 

13 67 

South Atlantic • 

52 

43 

69 

49 

60 

m 

SOS 

62 

106 

H70 

East South Central 

26 

10 

32 

57 

68 

21 

37 

57 

32 

42 

West South Central 

22 

39 

IS 

26 

67 

iSf>G 

92 

34 

31 

60 

Mountain 

«o6 

118 

157 

73 

74 

148 

166 

73 

305 

9i 

Pacifac 

141 

102 

so 

105 

no 

62 

105 ' 

92 

«76 

135 


MEASLES CASE RATES 



*51 

3 6G 

46 

3 67 

1 30 

<41 

5 27 

3 27 

6 22 

*25 


Now England 

127 

83 

125 

69 

93 

52 

86 

38 

50 

*34 

Middle Atlantic 

69 

42 

57 

35 

38 ' 

27 

34 

15 

25 

*17 

East North Central 

44 

i«S6 

35 

10 77 

21 

10 60 

20 

10 32 

20 

30 

West North Central 

11 10 

1*58 

24 

12 66 

0 

U28 


12 20 

6 

13 8 

South Atlantic - 

42 

47 

40 

81 

33 

36 

*23 

15 

23 

i<9 

East South Central 

11 

42 

16 

31 

5 

86 

11 

36 

0 

31 

West South Central.... 

0 

9 

9 

4 

9 

13 9 


4 

0 

0 

Mountain 

w 19 

137 

18 

64 

28 

18 

28 

27 

0 

36 

Pacific 

28 

121 

19 

94 

11 

7S 

6 

94 

«2b 

92 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


102 Cities.. 

*51 

*61 

57 

*61 

51 


*45 

*55 

#54 

^82 

New England 

98 

104 

81 

69 

89 

73 

mm 

54 

■n 

#61 

Middle Atlantic 

33 

38 

36 

30 


29 

27 

32 


#25 

Ea&t North Central — 

48 

W79 

54 

1*56 

54 

1*47 

45 

18 55 

58 

59 

West North Central 

11 117 

■iiCiil 

129 

»119 

143 

w 119 

109 

1* 133 

121 


South Atlantic 

21 

39 

38 

30 

40 

39 

*39 

68 

50 

«88 

East South C entral 

58 

B1 

37 

i 47 

32 

36 

26 

62 

m 

57 

Wp«t. Cpnijal. . 

53 

17 

66 

i 22 

48 

**18 

18 


35 

2S 

Mountain 

«38 

64 

92 

36 

65 

36 

28 

64 

74' 

sg 

Pacific- 

61 

84 

83 

86 

41 

i 78 

66 

75 

#50 

TO 


I The figured given in tixis table arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, find not tbe number of 
cfibes reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925, and 192S, respectively. 

* Waterloo, Iowa, and Helena, Mont., not included 

3 Madison, Wis , and Sioux Fails, S Bak , not included 

* Madison. Wis , Sioux Fall!>, S Dak., and Fort Smitb, Ark ^ not included. 

« Gieenvill% S C , not included 

« Spokane, Wash , not included 

? Pawtucket, R I , Budalo, N Y , Waterloo, Iowa, Siooat Falls, S, Dak., and Brunswick* Oa, not 
included 

8 Pawtucket, R I , not mclitdod. 

« Budalo, K Y , not included 
10 Madison, Wis , not included 

II Waterloo. Iowa, not included 

13 Sioux Fdls, S Dak , not included 

18 Waterloo, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S Dak , not mduded. 

i< Brunswick, 0a,, not included 

i« Port Smith, Ark., not included 

w Helena, Mont , not included. 
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Summary of tveekly reports from cities f August t to September 1926 — Annual 

rates per lOOfiOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Auk 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Sept 

Sept. 


8, 

7 , 

15, 

w, 

22, 

21, 

20, 

28 , 

5 

4 , 


1925 

192b 

1925 

1926 

192,5 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1026 

102 Cities 

2 9 

38 

7 

37 

6 

4 2 

38 

14 

05 

72 

"Mpw Enflilnrid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a () 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1) 

01 

East North Central 

c 

10 9 

3 

10 1 

2 

10 2 

8 

10 7 

5 

0 

West North Geutial 


12 14 

16 

124 

6 

12 4 

4 

120 

4 

no 

South Atlantic 

2 

11 

2 

11 

4 

(> 

*12 

9 

2 

i^O 

East South Central 

47 

16 

21 

26 

37 

5 

53 

0 

11 

10 

West South Central 

lar 

13 

9 

22 

4 

18 0 

13 

9 

4 

4 

Mountain 

18 19 

9 

9 

73 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Pacific 

C4 

24 

64 

32 

1 

41 

5 

28 

13 

0 38 

13 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


102 cities 

HO 

3 29 

46 

335 

55 

HI 

M5 

HO 

«38 

741 

New England 

26 

12 

38 

17 

31 

17 

26 

19 

29 

»12 

Middle Atlantic-*. 

23 

19 

33 

24 

44 

34 

30 

39 

29 

0 36 

East North Central 

20 

10 12 

17 

“19 

29 

10 17 

26 

to 18 

17 

20 

West North Central-., 

1141 

u 18 

55 

»24 

46 

12 4S 

34 

12 42 

22 

tt 43 

South Atlantic 

56 

66 

86 

100 

104 

94 

“89 

50 

58 

to 93 

East South Central 

252 

182 

200 

140 

168 

187 

163 

233 

163 

176 

West South Central 

123 

60 

97 

47 

128 ! 

»44 

106 

39 

167 

43 

Mountain 

10 104 

27 

102 

73 

102 

73 

13 1 

18 


0 

Pacific — 

17 

30 

41 

30 

61 ■ 

24 

52 

38 

,90 

029 

9 

46 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

16 2 

82 

2 

81 

2 

83 

*3 

83 

2 

U3 

New England - 

Middle Atlantic-.H— — 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BO 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

92 

East North Central 

3 

101 

3 

100 

1 

103 

4 

to 3 

3 

4 

West North Central 

0 

ISO 

0 

182 

0 

12 2 

2 

12 s 

3 

13 4 

South Atlantic 1 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

82 1 

2 

2 

u 0 

East South Central 

5 

0 

5 

10 

11 

0 

5 

0 

0 

16 

W^est South Central 

5 

5 

0 

14 

10 

28 

16 

5 

5 

9 

Mountain 

too 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

18 

18 

9 

Padffc 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

1052 

351 

60 

8 50 1 

53 

3 54 

8 01 

3 48 

71) 

17 51 

New England 

36 


29 

31 

38 

40 

41 

33 

53 

B <19 

'Middle Atlantic., 

65 

56 1 

73 

62 

65 

68 

65 


84 

0 60 

East North Ccntial 

36 

1042 

47 

to 35 

40 

1034 

50 

t 0 3S 

59 

34 

West North Central 

51 

12 61 

42 

t 2 25 

30 

1249 

53 

t 2 42 

32 

tt 36 

South Atlantic 

60 

68 1 

73 

56 

60 

86 

8 80 

68 

51 

ti b4 

East South Central- 

63 

62 

68 

62 

! 74 

36 

63 

; 47 

131 

52 

W'est South Central 

CS 

104 

82 

113 

77 

71 

106 

76 

73 

62 

Mountam 

to 28 

61 

66 

82 

66 

82 

74 

73 

83 

64 

Pacific--, 

69 

57 

80 

39 

47 

78 

62 

21 

96 

78 


* Waterloo, Iowa, and Helena, Mont,, not included 

* Madison, Wis., and Sioux Falls, S Dak,, not mcludod 

; Madison, Wis , Sioux Falls, S Dak , and Fort Smith, Ark , not mcluded. 

« Greenville, S C., not mcluded 
« Spokane, Wash , not included 

^ Buffalo, N Y , Waterloo, Iowa, Sioux FaUs, S Dak , and Brunswick, Oa, not 

* Pawtucket, R I , not mcluded, 

> Buffalo, N Y , not included* 

« Madison, Wis , not Included 
» Waterloo, Iowa, not included 
w Sioux Fall^ S Dak , not mcluded 
w Waterloo, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S* Dak,, not mcluded 
Brunswick, Oa*, not hicluded. 

2 Fort Smith, Ark , not included 
, # Helena, Mont*, not included 

Pawtuckett, R* I , Buffalo, N Y , Sioux Falls, S. Dak , and Brunswick, Ga , not mcluded, 
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Number oj cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, apprommated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, tespetiively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
leporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
: reportmg 
deaths 

1 Aggregate population of 
cities leporting cases 

Aggregate population of 

1 Cities reportmg deaths 

1925 

19a6 

1925 

1926 

Total 

102 

96 

29,930,186 

30,468,186 

29,251,658 

29,764,201 


New England 

12 

12 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

7,481,656 

2,580,151 

2,716,070 

2,206,124 
30,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,G19, 719 
2, 776,070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572, 773 
1,93-1,084 

2, 176, 124 
10,346, 970 
7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,078, 1S8 
563, 912 
1,434,245 

2,206,124 

10,476,970 

7,665,436 

2,499,036 

2,776,070 

1,004,953 

1,103,695 

572,773 

1,469,144 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

16 

West Noitli Central 

13 

11 

South Atlantic - 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 

7 

993, 103 
1,184,057 
563,912 
1,888,142 

West South Cential. 

8 

6 

Mraintain 

9 

9 

Paoihc-. — 

6 

4 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE PAR BAST 

Be’port jor week ended Av-gust 28, 1926 . — Tho following report for 
the week ended August 28, 1926, was transmitted by tho far eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of tho League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Genova: 


Maritime towns 

Pi iguo 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Ol 

rt 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

P 

Cases 

1 

1 

Egypt; Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

China 







British India 







Amoy 

0 

0 

16 


0 

0 

Madras 


0 


0 

8 

4 

Shanglial ^ 

0 

0 

100 

32 

0 

0 

Vizagapatam 


0 


0 

1 

0 

Manchui la Harbin - - • . 

0 

0 

66 

17 

0 

0 

Rangoon 


2 


1 

7 

4 

Kwantung* 







Tuticorm 


0 


0 

2 

0 

Dairen. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Siam Bangkok 

*'o” 

0 

2 

0 

7 

2 

Port Arthur 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Dutch East Indies 







Japan* Yokohama 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Chonbon i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 









1 Two infected rats were found in the port during the week. 


Telegraphic reports from tho following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

Arabia —Aden, 

Iraq, — Basra 

Bnt%8h India — Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Negapatam. 
Ceylon Colombo. 

Federated Malay States — Fort Swetteiiham. 

Straits Seillemenis* — Penang, Singapore. 

Dutch Mast Indies. — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Belawan-Deh, Palcm- 
bang, Sabang, Makassar, Banjermasm, Balik-Papan, Taiakan, Padang, 
Samarinda. 

— Kuching 

BriUsk North Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor — Dilly. 

Philippine Islands. — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga, 

French Indo-China — Saigon and Cholon, Turane, Haiphong. 

China. — Hongkong 
Formosa. — Keelung. 

Japan. — Osaka, Nagasaki, Mop, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hakodate, Simo- 
noseki 

Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria. — Antung, Mukden, Changchun. 

U. 8. S. R. — Tladivostok, 
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Australia — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Guinea — Port Moresby • 

New Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia — Noumea. 

Fiji — Suva 
Hawaii — Honolulu 

AFEldA 

Bgypt — Port Said, Suez. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

Enina — Massaua 
French Somaliland — Jibuti 
Bntish Somaliland — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio 
Kenya — Mombasa 
Zanzibar — Zanzibar. 

Tauqonyiki — Dai-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles — Victoria 
Mauritius — Port Louis 

Portuguese East Afnca — Mozambique, Beira, Lourengo-Marques 

Union of South Afnca — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from— 

Dutch East Indies — Pontianak, Menado 
Madagascar — Tamatave, Majunga. 

CANADA 

Gommunicahle diseases j weelc ended August 28, 1926 , — ^The Canadian 
Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable diseases m 
seven Provmces of Canada for the weelf; ended August 28, 1926, as 
follows: 


! 

Disease 

Nova 
Scotia , 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

QuelJco 

Ontano 

Mani- 
toba i 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cere brospinal ineningitifci. 

10 



2 


1 

* 

3 

30 

12 

67 

Influenza - 




- 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

1 

6 

17 

2 

IS 

4 

6 

5 

1 

12 


OommunicahU diseases — Province of Ontario — August, 1926 {com-- 
parative ), — During the month of August, 1926, communicable diseases 
wore reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

August, 1926 

August, 1925 1 

Disease 

August, 1926 

Augusr, 1925 

I 

a 

1 

S 

O 

1 

S 

D 

1 

s 

% 

Q 

Deaths 

Oerobrospiual meningitis 

4 

1 

m 

244 

4 

112 

4 

164 

43 

1 

6 

1 

130 

26S 

24 

107 

320 

2 

2 

Pneumoma 

Poliomyelitis 

19 

141 

7 

m 

133 

111 

305 

37 

6 

106 

17 

48 

96 

43 

256 

67 

Chicken pox 

10 

13 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

2 


ninnsilAtt 

Syphlhfi - — 



Gonorrhea 

Lathargic encephalitis... 

2 


Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fevei 

W hooping cough.. 

44 

6 

10 

2 

8 

- 1- 

Mumps i 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

Tha reports contained m the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists countries inoluded or the figures for the particular countries for which^ reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 24, 1926^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 

Nanking 

■Tilly 7 - 



Present 

Shanghai 

Aug 8-14,. "1 

12 

68 

Cases, foreign, deaths, native and 

Swatow - 

Aug 1-7 

6 


foreign 

French Settlements in India 

India 

May Id-June 26-_. 

12 

12 

July 11-17, 1926 Oases, 1,758; 

Calcutta 

July25-Aug 7 

Tifly 

53 

43 

deaths, 1,029 

Rangoon _ _ 

1 

1 

Indo-Ohma 

Saigon _ 

Inly M^9A 

1 

1 


Philippine Islands 

Manila 

■Inly 

1 

1 

Nonresident. 

Siam 

■Rangkftk . _ 

Inly lJUai 

15 

8 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

■Tilly 4-17 _ 

2 

1 





PLAGUE 

Algeria _! 

July 1-20 

1 



Olnna i 

Amoy, 

July25-Aug 7 

do — 

7 



Nanking,, 



Present 

India... ...Jl 




July 11-17, 1926 Cases, 127; 
deaths, 74 

Rsingorm 

July 2ii-ai 

8 

7 

Indo-China 

Saigon,,- 

■Tii|ly _ 

1 

1 

Madagascar 

Province— 

TfvnftD?inVfl-- 




June 16-30, 1926 Oases, 10; 

Town— 

TananarivA., 

.Time Ifi-SO 

1 

1 

deaths, 9. 

Siam* 

'RA.tigknt _ _ 

July 18-24 

1 

1 


Straits Settlements 

S1ngftnnr<» 

July 4-17, , , 

1 

1 


Syria. 

Beirut, 

Ang 1-10 , „ 

1 



Tunisia 

■TiitTa 21-30 . 

24 



On 

July 1-20 

12 








SMALLPOX 



Bolivia 

TiaPav-, - 

.TnTy1^31_ 

2 

4 


Canada* 

Alberta 




Aug 22-28, 1926 1 case, 

Aug 22-28, 1926. Cases, 4. 

Manitoba , , . 




Winnipeg , 

Aug 27-Sept 4 

1 


Ontario,, _,,T 




Aug 22-28, 1926 Oases, 2. 

Aug 22-28, 1920 Cases, 5. 

Prevalent 

SaftkatfibAWan . 




China 

nhuTigkmg 

Ang 1-7, , 



Foochow 

Ang 1-14 , 



Present 

Manchuria— 

Dairen 

July 19- Aug 8 

July 25- Aug 7 

2 

1 

Nanking 



Do 

Swatow 

Ang 1-7,, 



Do. 

ChaoATi 

May 1-^1 

180 

36 

1 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

July23-Aug 5 

Feb 2d-Mar 4,... 

8 


Cairo 

2 



France,, 

May l~Tune 30 

May lO-June 26... 
May 1-31 

49 



French Settlements m India. , 
Gold Coast j 

77 

36 

77 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continaed 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 24, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Ca-ies 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain 

England and Wales 




Aug 22-28, 1926 Cases, 90 

Nottingham 

July 18-24 _ . 

1 


India 




July 11-17, 1926 Cases, 2,735, 
deaths, 814 

Bombay 

Aug 1-7 

7 

3 

Calcutta 

July25-Aug 7 

Aug 1-14. 

7 

4 

Karachi 

4 

1 


Maaiaij 

Aug 8-14 

5 

3 


Italy 



June 6-26, 1926 Cases, 8 June 

Jamaica 

Aug 22-28 

10 


27-Julv 10, 1926 Cases, 3 
Reported as alastriin 

May 30-June 19, 1926 Cases, 77 

Japan 



Taiwan 

Aug 1-10 


f 

Latvia 


1 

June 1-30, 1926 Cases, 2 

Mexico 

Apr 1-30 1 


3S0 

Mexico City 

Aug 22-28 1 

1 

Including municipalities m Fed- 
eial district 

San Lms Potosi 

Aug 28-Rept 4 


1 

Ton eon 

Aug 1-31 


4 

Poland 




June 27-July 24, 1926 Cases, 2, 
deaths, 1 

Siam 

Bangkok 

.July 18-31 

15 

12 

Spam 

Valencia 

Aug 22-28 

1 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

July 11-17 

1 



Tripoli! tiuiA 

A pi 1-30 

11 



Tunisia 

Tunis. _ _ 

Auir 11-20 

2 



1 





ITPHUS FLVER 


Bulgaria.- 

May 1-June 30. -.| 

23 

2 


China 

Antung - 

Aug 9-15-- - 

7 



Chosen . - 




May 1-31, 1926 Cases, 247, 

deaths, 26 

Seoul 

July 1-31 

7 


Czechcslovakia - 

June 1-30 

2 

1 

Egypt 

Alexandria. - -- -- 

July30-\ug 6 

Feb 26-Mai 4.... 

1 i 



Cairo - 

19 1 

0 


Lithuania. - 

June 1-30 

27 1 

1 


Mexico 

A pi 1-30 

37 


Mexico City -------- 

Aug 22-28 

7 

Including municipalities m Fed- 

Moiocco 

June 1-30 

! 12 


eral District 

Palestine. . . 

Aug 10-16 

i 2 



Poland 

June 27-July 24-. 
May 1-31 

147 

11 


Rinnaui i 

310 

20 


tTnioi’ of South ‘Vfuca 

Natal 

lulv 25-31 

11 

In native compounds 





YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast, 


May 1-31, 


3 


2 


Reports Received from June 26 to September 17, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Ceylon. 


Apr 18— May 29, 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 


China 

Shanghai. 


Swatow 

Vo 

TsiriKtao 

French Settlements m India. 


Reported July 20,. 

Tulv2r>-Aug 1 

July n-24 

Jul> 215-31 

do 


35 

8 


14 


8 

189 

63 


1 


Ceases, foreign, deaths, native and 
foreign 


Mar. 7-May 16, 1926 Cases, 19, 
deaths, 18 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports ReceiYed from June 26 to September 17, 1926 — ^Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India ... 




Api 25-Juno 26, 1926 Oases, 

Bombiy 

hlay 30-June 5 

July IS '31 — 

1 

1 

IS, 520, deaths, 11,531 

Do.. 

2 

2 

June27-July 10, 1926 Oases, 3,366, 

Calcutta 

Apr 4-May 29 

Jm.fi i.i-2a _ 

478 

418 

deaths, 2,065. 

Do 

73 

69 

Do 

' June 2r-July 21... 
May 16- June 5 — 
Aug 1-7 

152 

' 146 


Madias 

2 

1 


Do 

1 

1 


Rangoon 

May 9-June 26 

June 27-July 24 

67 

44 


Do 

26 

25 


Indo-Chma 

Saigon 

May 2-15 

62 

48 


Do 

May 22-Junc 26... 
June 27-July 17.— 

42 

32 


Do 1 

27 

16 


Japan 

Yokohama 

Ang 25 

1 



Philippino Islands 

Manila.^ 

May 18-24 

2 

2 


Do 

June 27-July 17... 

4 

1 


Provinces-— 

Aibay 


1 

1 


Mindoro 

f5> 21-Mar 6.... 

3 

3 


Rombloii _ 

Dec 14-31 

42 : 

43 


Do 

Jan 2-23 

16 1 

12 


Siam 

Bangkok 

May 2-June 12 

June 20-26 

1,325 

736 


Do 

56 

2G 


Do 

June 27-July 10... 

54 

22 


On vessel 

SteftTnfvhip Macedonia 

Aug S__« 

1 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
sailed from Singapoie, July 18, 
1926 





PLAGUE 


Algeria 

Algiers . 

June 21-30 

1 


Bona 

Aug 14 

1 


Azores 

Fayal Island— 

BOT't'.a 

Aug 2-S 

1 

1 

St M ichaels Island ... 

May 9-June 26 

May 16-23 

7 

2 

British East .Vfrica 

Kistiniu.. 

1 

1 


Mar 1-May 31- 

Aug 2 

449 

356 

Canaiy Islands 

2 


Ceylon 

May 29-June 6 

June 20-26 

1 

I 

Chile 

IfminuO-. 

1 

China 

Amoy. ... 

Api lS-Tunc26-.. 
June 27-July 24... 
June 6-July 31 

40 

30 

Do... 

21 

Eonf‘how 


Kraii.l!tmg 

May 9- July 2t 



Swatow ....... 

July 25-31 

14 


Ecuadoi. 

Guayaquil- 

May 16-Junc 30... 

TnlyT-ai . _ 

8 


Do _ - 


Eigypt T - 




City— 

July27-Aug 12... 
May21-Ju]yl.... 
July 29 _ 

4 

1 

Suez.. - - 

9 

5 

Do..., , ... 

2 


Provinces— 

Bfthera.,. 

July 23- Aug 12... 

May 23-Juno 8 

July 27 

June 2 

5 

1 

jiem-Suef.. 

8 

2 


1 

1 

OMrhifth. , 

1 

1 

Mlmoh 

, July 24 

X 

1 


Under date of July 16, 2 cases 
reported 


Several oases. Not epidomlo. 
Prevalent 


Rats taken, 30,914; found in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 20,166, found in- 
fected, 22 

Jan 1-July 22, 1926. Ca4,es, 104 
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FEVER — Continued 

Repoits Received from June 26 to September 17, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Crses 


De-^ths 


Franco 

Mir'=eillG.. 
St De^is.. 
St Oupn . 
Greai Bnta’n 
Liverpool- 
Greece 

Athens 

Patras 

Do,,.. 

Zante 

Hawaii 

Ilainakua. 


July 8 1 1 

Rcpoited Aug 2__ 1 

Aug 14 2 

Reported Sept 6 1 


Apr 1-May 31 

Mav 27- June 12... 

July 25- Aug 7 

May 17 


16 4 

4 1 

6 2 

1 


June 9. 


Paauhau. 

Inaia 

Bombay, 

Do... 


July 18-24 

Mav 2-j'une 23 

July 18-31 


16 

2 


15 

2 


Karachi 

Do 

Madras Presidency. 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-Chnia 

Saigon 

Iiaq 

Baghdad 

Do 

Japan 

Yokohama 

Do 


23-June 26... 

Jul> 11-17 

Apr 25- June 26... 

July 4-21 

May 9-June 26 

Juno 27- July 24:... 

Mav 23-Tune 26... 

Apr 18-Tunol2.-. 
July 18-31 

July 2-30 

Aug 7 


15 

13 

1 

1 1 

1C2 

93 1 

80 

33 ' 

20 

15 

12 

8 

8 


101 

103 

2 

2 

9 

5 

2 



Java 

Batavia 

Do 

Chen bon 

East Tuva and Madoora.-,, 
Madaga'^ear 

Ambositra Province 

Mommanga. Province.. 
Tananarive Province.— 

Tamatave (Pent) 

Tananarive Town- 

Other loctiliiies 

Nigeria.- 


Apr 24-Tuno 19. 
June 2ti-JuIy 23.. 

Api 31-24 

June 13-19 


May 1-16- 
Apr 1-15- 


May 16-31 

Apr 1-May 15- 
do 


Peru 

Dcpaitmcnts— 

Anc'osh 

Cajwtmprea 

Liu »cho 

Huai al 

Iluarmey 

lea 

Libei Ud 

Luna 

Do 

Haciendas. 
Piura 


May 1-31 

May 1-Tuno 30 

July 1-31 

do... 

.....do 

Md\ 1-31 

do 

May 1-June 30 

Jul 5 1-31 

June 1-30- 


10 

1 

5 


1 

4 

29 

8 

7 

13 


4 


2 


12 

2 

3 


Russia. 

Senegal. 


Siam 

Bang! ok 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

Syria 

Beirut 

Tunisia 

Kairouan 


Turkey 

Constantinople. 


Maj^ 23-June 26— 

May 2-8 

July 1-10. 

May 11-June 20— 
June 9 


Aug 1-14. 



2 


Remarks 


Reported July 2i 
Vicinity of Pans 
Suburb of Pans 

ScvGial eases 

Including Piraeus 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
Ham'll ua IMdl 
Plague-mfec^ed rat trapped 
Apr 25-Jun6 16, 1923 Cases, 
53 ,001 , deaths, 41 ,576 June 27- 
July 10, 1926 Cases, 420, 

deaths, 2S3 


Total July 2-Aug 10, 1926 
Cases, 9, deaths, 8 


Septicemic 

Do 

Apr 1-June 15, 1926 Cases, 120; 
deaths, ill 

Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic 
Feb 3-Apr 30, 1926‘ Cases, 116; 
deaths, 92, 

Mai-Jiuie, 1926' Oases, 57; 

deaths, 16, 

Present 


Present 

Pacasmayo, cases, 2, TrupUo 
distnct, cases, 2, 


In Euaneabamba district 
Jan 1-Mar 31,1926 Cases, 37 
Nov 1-30,1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
2 Mar l-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 
15, deaths, 4 


9 cases 30 miles south of 
Kairouan 



Soplerubor 24 , 1926 
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FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received L’om June 2B to September 17, 15^26— -Conimued 

PLACSUE—Contiimed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Iloniaiks 

“Union of South Afnca 





Cape Pi ovince 

M ly 10-22.- 

5 

3 


*Calvinia Distiiot 

June 18-26. 

12 

b 


Do - - 

.luno i7“July 3 

1 



Wilhslon District 

Juno 13-20 

2 



Do 

Juno 27-Jiil> 3 

1 



Orange Froc State— 




Hoopskad District — 





Piotostpan 

May 9-22 

3 

3 



SMALLPOX 


Algiers 

May 21-Jun.e 30... 
July 1-10 

14 


Do- 

1 


Belgium 

Antwerp 

Aug 1-7- — 

1 

1 

Bolivia 

La Paa 

May 1-June 30 

14 

7 

Bu/il 

Bahia 

Juno 20-26 

1 


Do 

June 27-Juiy 31-.. 

19 

14 

Manaoa__ 

Apr 1-30 — 


5 

Para 

May 16- Juno 26. — 
June 27-July 31 - — 

26 

25 

Do 

14 

8 

Pftrnamhiico 

July 11-17 

1 


Bio do Janono 

May 2-June 19 

July 4-31..— — 

132 

91 

Do 

508 

235 

Santos — 

Mni 1-7 

1 

British Bast Afnca 

Mombasa 

July fi-tt . ,, , . 

5 

4 

Tanganvika 

May 1-31 

262 

46 

Uganda.. 

Mar 1-May 31 

Mav 18-24 

3 

British South Afnca 

Noithern Rhodesia 

17 

6 

Do 

June 8-1 4 . 

5 

Canada 




Alberta 

MayJO-June 13... 
June 27-July 17- _ 

Aug 16-22 

3 


Do 

1 


British Columbia— 

Vanccuvei 

2 


Manitoba — 

May 30-June 26.— 
June 27- Aug 21- 
June 6-12 

24 


Do 

9 


Winnipeg.. 

5 

1 

Do._ 

July 4- Aug 28 

11 


Ontario 


Fort William.— 

July2.'5-\ug 7 

May 23-June26... 
July U-17 

2 


Kingston . . 

5 


Do 

2 

1 

Kitchener 

Apr 26-May 2')... 
May 2-22 

3 

1 

North Bay 

5 


Do 

July 25-31 - 

2 


OrilUa.—. 

A pi 26-May 29 
Jill V 18-24 

7 


Ottawa - 

1 


l^ackenham- - 

do— 

10 


Toronto * 

--.-.do - 

7 


Waterloo . ^ ^ 

do — 

6 


Sftsktttehewan _ 




Hogma.-* - 

July 4-ltV 

2 


Ceylon 




Chile " 

Antofagasta 

June 6-12. 

1 


China 

Amoy_ _ _ , ... 

May 1-June 26 

4 

8 

Do. 

July 4-10.. 

1 

Antung - 

May 17-June 19. „ 

5 


Do... 

July 4-18. , . , „ 

2 


Canton , ,. 

Mav 1-31. .. 

4 

2 

Ohtingkiiig - 

. May 2-J uly 31 - 


Foochow — - — 

, do - 



Hongkong... ... .. . 

. May 2-June 26..— 
. June 27-July 3 

19 

1 

10 

1 

Do 


Natives 

May 30-Jane 12, 1925. Gases, 40 


May 30-Juno 2{*, 1925 Gnses, 
Juno 27- Aug 2) • OasoM, OO. 


May 30-Jutio 20, 1920 10 

June 27-Aug 21 Oas»es, 3B. 
Mar 14-May 29, 1925, Cikses, 44, 
deaths, 8. 


Present, 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 17, 1S26 — Continued 

SMALLPOX -Continued 


Pi .8 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Her'aiPs 

Chin ■a— Con tinned 

.Tilly t-Sl . 

18 . 


Eeihiay stations 

An-shfin 

May IC-Tiine 12. 

3 . 


South Manenunan Eail^vay. 

Aiitiini? 

May irj-Tunel9-.. 

5 . 


Changechun 

May 16-Jnne 28- „ 

6 . 


Do 

Do 

Tune 27-JuB 3 

1 - 


Do 

Dairen 

Apr 2>-June20- — 

69 

16 

Do 

June 23-Jnly 1S___ 

3 

9- 


Fu'ihun 

May 16-June 8 

'4 . 


Do 

TlArhifl 

May 14-Jnne30.— 

21 . 


Do 

nn 

Jub 1-23. 

12 . 


TCai-y tian 

May lO-June 30- — 

10 . 


Do 

Trnpt^fihnlmg 

.Tune 13-19 .. 

1 . 


Do 

Taao-''^ang.-. 

May 16-June 30_— 
do 

4 . 


Do 

Mukden 

4 . 


Do 

Penlisihu 

May 16-Jnne 19— 

4 , 


Do 

S’^UDingkai 

May lO-Junc 30— 
do 

2 


Do 

Teshihchuo 

2 


Do 

Wa-feng-lifiii._ . 

do 

3 


Do 

Nankmcr - 

May 8-July 2t 


Pj esent 

Shanghai 

May 2-Jurie 26 

10 

25 

Cases, foieign, deaths, popula- 
tion of international conces- 

Do 

Juno 27-July 24 

3 

3 

Swatovr ___ 

Mav 9-Jiilv 31--- 


Sion, foieign and native 
Sporadic 

Reported by Bntish munici- 
pality 
[ Provilent 

Tients in - 

June 2-26 1 .1 

i 

W.iTJibhion 

May 1 - 



Chosen-- 




[ Mar 1-Aug 30, 1926 Oases, 368, 
deaths, 85 

Fnsan 

May 1-31 — 

1 



.,_.do.__ 

2 

1 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

May lS~Jnb 1 

July 23- Aug 5 

Jan 29-reb 4 

18 

3 


Dn 

51 


Call 0 

1 

1 


Ebthonia 



May 1-Junc 30, 1926 Oases, 3 

Franco 




Alar X-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 92 

St Etienne - 

Apr 1 8- June 15-.- 

ALix 7-May 15 

Mar l-Apr 30 — 

7 

3 

French Settlements m India- -- 
Gold Coast---- ----- 

205 

626 

205 

13 


Great Britain 

England and Wales-------- 

Alay 23-JuIy 3, 1026 Cases, 

TIt 4(1 ford- - 

May 23-29 

1 


LOGS, July 4-Aug 21, 1926 
Gases, 572 

Ne wcastle-on-T yno 

Do 


1 


July 11-17 

1 


MTottinghani- ^ - 

May 2-Juiie .5----- 

7 



ShefMd 

Tiiuft hl-19 , , 

1 



Do 

July4-Aug 7 

2 



Choeeo 

Saloiiiki 

June 1-14 

3 


Oil'll cm, il 1 

Gil.itom.il i City 

June 1-30 


2 


India . -- 




Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Cases, 

Uoinh.iy 

May 2-June 26 

220 

134 

54,851, deaths, 14,771. Juno 27- 

Do 

June 27-July 31- — 

78 

41 

July 10. 1926. Oases, 6,899, 
deaths, 2,109 

Culfutta 

Apr 4-May 29 

June 13-26 

171 

152 

Do 

24 

18 

Do 

June 27-Julv 24_-. 

18 

17 


* Kainchi 

May 16-June 26— 
rune 27-July 31--. 

44 

18 


Do 

9 

5 


Madras - 

May 16-June 26— 

June 27- Aug 7 

May 9-June 26 

July 

7 

4 


Do 

21 

4 


11 mgoon - 

10 

5 


Do 

3 



Indo-Ohuiu 

Saigon. _ _ 

do 

2 



Inni. 

Baghdad 

Alny 9-Tune 26 

S 

3 


Do 

.7 lit y 4-10.-* _ _ 

1 

1 


Basra- 

Apr 18-Juno22_-, 

34 

25 

. Mar 28-Xan8 5, 1926* Cases, 26 

Italy--- 




Calnnia 

Aug. 9-15 

2 


* Entire consular district, includ- 

Roiiio-,, - 

June 14-M 

4 


4‘mn’iien- 




ing Island of Sardinia* 

- Apr, 25-Juno 26, 1926' Cases, 201, 

Do - 

J uno 27-J uly 31 - - 



(Reported as alastnm ) 

- June 27 -July 31, 1926 Oases, 85. 





(Reported as alastnm,) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 2S to September 17, 1926 Continued 

SMALLPOX— Con tiiiiK d 

Place Date Cases Deaths Hemirlfs 


Japan 

Kobe May 3Q-June 5 

Nagoya May 16-22 

Do July 4-10 

Taiwan Island May 11-20 

Do June 1-20 

Do July 11-31 

Tokyo June 2G-July 17 

Yokohama May 2-8 

Ja\a 

Bata\ la May 15-June 25 

East Java and Madoera Apr 11-July 3 

Do July 4-17 

Malang Apr 4-10 

Surabaya Maj 10-22 

Latvia 


Apr 11-May 29, 1926 Cases, 664, 


Mexico 

Aguascalientes June 13-26 

Guadalajara June 8-14 

Do Tune29-Aug 30 

Mexico City May 16-June 5 

Do July25-Aug 21_.- 

Saltillo July 18-24 

San Antonio cle Arcnales... Jan l-June 30 

San Luis Potosi June 13-26 

Do July4-Aug 14 

Tampico— June 1-10 

Tnrreon Mayl-June30 — 

Do July 1-31 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam jfuly 18-24 

Nigeria 


Teheram Apr 21-May 21- 

Peru 

Arequipa June 1-30.. 

Poland 


Portugal 

Lisbon— Apr 26-JuDe 19 — 

Do July 11- Aug 13-.- 

Oporto May 23-1 une 5 

Do July 11-24 


Bangkok May 2-.Tiine 12-. 

Do Juh4-17 

Straits Settlcmenrs 

Singapore Apr 25-May 1— , 

Switzerland 

Lucerne Canton Juno 1-30. 

Do July 1-31 


Union of South Africa June 1-30 

Cape Province June 20-26 

Idutya chstnet Ma> 21-29 

Orange Free State Juno 20-1 uly 3 

Natal May30-June5 — 

Trans vaid - 

Johannesburg May 9-June 12 — 

Do July 11-17- 

Yugoslavia 


S S Karapara- 


Steamship- 


Apr 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3 
Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Deaths, 002 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 
Do 

Present 100 miles from Chihua- 
hua 


Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 404, 
deaths, 33 


Mar 2S-May 31, 1926 (’’ases, 12, 
deaths, 1 


Jan 1-Mar 31,1926: Cases, 2,103 


Apr l-Tune 30, 1026 (’ases, 17. 

Outbreaks. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June 6-12, 1926 Outbreaks in 
Pieteishiirg and Kustcrilmig 
districts 

Apr 15-30, 1926. Cases, 2; deaths, 
1 , 

Three cases, 1 death at Aden, 
Arabia, stated to have been 
imported by sai 

At Zanzibai, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpox landed. At 
Durban, Union of South 
Africa, June 16, 1926, One sus- 
pect ease landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scoilmid, 
for Canada Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at niuiran- 
tine on outward voyage 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE V £R — Continued 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to September 17, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVEK 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria 

Algiers 

May 21-June SO... 

Feb 1-28 

7 

1 


Argentina 

Rosario 

2 



Bolivia 

La Paz 

June 1-30 


1 


Bulgaria 




Mar 1 -Apr 30, 1926 Cases, C4, 
deaths, 12 

Chfle 

Antofagasta 

3May 23-Junc 26--- 
June 27-Jiiiv 3 

4 


Do 

1 



Concepcion 

June 1-7 

i 


Valparaiso 

Api 29-May 5 


1 


China 

Antung 

June 14-27 

7 

1 


Do 

Tunc 28- Aug 1 

May 1-31- - 

17 

1 


Canton. 

1 



Ichang 



1 

Reported Mav 1 , 1926 Occur- 
ring among tioops 

Present .uuong troops, May 1, 
1026 Loexhty m Chungking 
consular district 

Feb l-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 640, 
deaths, 66 

Wanshien 




Chosen 




Chemulpo I 

May l-June 30 

June 1-30 

38 

2 

Gtnsan.'. 1 

1 


Seoul- 

do 

8 

3 


Czechoslovakia. 


Jui 1 -M<d 31, 1926 Cases, 154, 
deaths, 4 

Eg>pt 

Alexandria 

July lfi-22 

1 


Port Said 

June 4-24 

4 

i 


Do 

Julv 9-15 

3 

1 


Cairo..,. 

Jan 29-Feb 25 

55 

11 


Do 

July 23- Aug 5 

1 


Great Britain 

Scotland-— 

Glasgow.. 

July30-Aug 21--. 

Mil" 30-Tnnp 6 

9 

1 


Ireland (Irish Free State) 

Cobh (Queenstown) 

1 



Do 

June 27-July 3 

June 5 

1 

i 


Cork 

1 



Kerr County— 

Dmgle.. 

June 27-July 3 

1 



Italy 



Mar 2S-Maj 8,1926 Cases, 3 
Mar 28-Max 29, 102G Cases, 37 
May 1-June 30, i026 Cases, 19 
Mar 1-May 31, 1026 Cases, 172, 
deaths, 21 

Feb 1-Mar 31, 1926 Deaths, 73- 

Japan..... 




Latvia - 




Lithuania 




Mexico, 




Durango 

July 1-31 


i 

Mexico City 

May iO-June 5 

June 33-19 

20 


Inrluding muniupalitJcs in Fed- 
eiiil district 

Do 

Do 

9 


Do 

July 25-31 

>5 

6 


Do 

Do 

Aug 15-21 


Do 

San Luis Potosi 

June 13-20-. 



Present, eitvand country 

Morocco 




Mar 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 414 

Palestine 




Mar 1-June 50, 1926 Cases, 14, 

Gaza 

Julv 6-12 

1 


deaths, 1 

Haifa 

July 13-39 

1 



Jaffa Distiiet 

June 15-28 

S 



Majdal Distiict 

July33-.^ug 2 

do 

2 



Nazareth District 

3 



Tiberias 

Aug 3-9 

1 



Peiu 

Arfifpiipa _ 

JiXTI 1-31 


2 


Poland 



JMar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 

Rumania 




1,272, deaths, 85 

Mar 1-Api 00, 1926 Cases, 305, 
deaths, 49 

Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 

Russia 




Tunisia 




14,814 

Apr 1-June 30, 1920 Cases, 110, 

Tnnis. . _ , 

, June 11-30-, 

§ 
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CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 17, 1926 — Conti juicd 

TYPHUS FiSVBIl--(’ontinuril 


Oases Deaths 


Turkey 

Oonstnritinople Tune 1(5*22 1 

Umou of South Alnca A.pr l-Muy .il, 102fi Onscs, 163s 

deaths, ly 

Cape Proniw Apr I- May 31. 102(5 ('uses, lllJ; 

Jjn May 'n~Tune30 40 5 deaths, 16 Native 

Gleniu a yj 1 lud uct J line 27 - July 3 

Grah<.irstonn do--- 1 Sporadic 

Natal Apz 1-Jime 30, 1920 Oases, 28 

Orange Free State Apr I- June 30, 1020 Cu&oa, 24; 

deaths, 4 

Do Tilly 18-24 Outbreaks 

Traimaal Apr 1-hmc 30, 1926 Cases, 10, 

death*}, f) 

Walkkeifetroom District. June 20-26 Outbreaks 

Wolmorarisiitad Uistact do Do 

Yugoslavict. Apr Ifi-Tune 30, 1926 Oases, 48; 

Zagreb May 16-21 1 deaths, 7 July 1-31, 1920 

Cases, 2, deaths, 1 


YEhhOW FEVER 


Brazil 

Bahia— 

Do. 

Gold Coast. 


Reported Juno 26. 
May 9-JuQe 26— «. 

July 4-10 

Apr 1-10. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF WATER PURIFICATION 
I. DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIMENTAL WATER- PURIFICATION PLANT 

By Frederic J Moss, Assistant Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service 

In July, 1924, an experimental water-purification plant was put into 
operation on the grounds of the stream pollution mvestigations 
laboratory at Cmcmnati, Ohio, and has been operated continuously 
since then up to the time of this wntmg, April 28, 1926 It is the 
purpose of this article to give a brief engineering description of this 
plant, which presents some mterestmg features and, it is believed, 
may serve as an example of the possibilities which exist for construct- 
ing highly efficient water-punfication plants for small communities 
of less than 2,000' inhabitants 

The primary object of constructing and operating this experimental 
plant was to provide a means whereby a detailed study could be made 
of the limits of raw-water pollution which are consistent with the pro- 
duction of effluents conforming to accepted standards of bacterial 
quality, havmg reference to water-purification plants of the type 
found along the Ohio River and on other similar inland river systems 
of the country serving as sources of purified municipal water supplies. 
Slftidies of stream pollution, which were begun actively by the Public 
Health Service in 1913, had shown the vital importance of establish- 
ing some scientific basis for fixmg the permissible limits of pollution 
of streams at the various sources from which raw-water supplies are 
taken for purification. Prior to the construction of the experimental 
plant two series of observations bearing on this question had been 
made at selected groups of mimicipal water-filtration plants located 
in various parts of the Eastern and Middle Wester^, States, The 
results of these observations ^ had indicated that a need existed for a 
further study of the problem under conditions subject to experimental 
control, such as are not obtainable at full-scale municipal plants, for 
obvious reasons. The experimental plant described in this article was 
designed chiefiy with this purpose m view, though it also was mtended 
for use in studying other problems having a bearing on the limitations 
in respect to bacterial efficiency existing in water-purification processes 
in general. 

The construction of the experimental plant was authorized by the 
Surgeon General in December, 1922, as a result of the recommenda- 

1 For a description of these observations and a discussion of their results, see Reprint No. 737 from the 
Public Health Reports, Mar. 31, 1922, and Reprint No 987 from the Public Health Reports, Ian, 30, 1925, 
9273®— 26t 1 (2121) 
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tion of the consultants ® in stream-pollution investigations. Follow- 
ing preliminaiy studies and the preparation of detailed plans and 
specifications, a contract was lot m June, 1923, and the plant was 
constructed during the following autumn and winter ® After a rather 
thorough scries of preliminary tests, the plant was put into regular 
operation on August 1, 1924. 

FEATURSS OF DESIGN 

The plant is of the rapid sand type, similar m its main features to 
most of the full-scale plants found along the Ohio River and on other 
mland streams of the United States It comprises the usual sedi- 
mentation basin, with means for coagulating the water chemically 
before dehvery to the basin; two rapid sand filters of the gravity-flow 
type; dear-water storage facihties; and a continuous-feed chlori- 
nator. Its output capacity at a normal rate of filtration (2 gallons 
per square foot of filter surface per mmute) is 100,000 gallons per 24 
hours, which would be sufficient in amount to supply a community 
of 1,600 people with 100 gallons per capita daily. The plant actually 
IS larger than some small community installations in active service. 


EXPERIMENTAL FEATURES 

Although every effort was made to have the plant conform to 
current practice in its design, in. order that the results obtained from 
its operation might be fairly representative of those to be expected 
from full-scale plants of similar type, it exhibits some features, 
designed especially for experimental purposes, which are unusual 
to municipal plants engaged in the active service of supplying water 
to domestic consumers These features may be briefly indicated 
as follows; 

1. Provisions for delivering to the plant a continuous supply of 
Ohio River water, domestic sewage, or clear dilution water, oi' mix- 
tures of these components in any desired proportions, thus giving a 
raw water varying over a wide range m its composition, both physi- 
cally and bacterially. 

2. Parallel division of the plant into two independently function- 
ing halves, which permits the making of parallel observations, under 
exactly similar conditions, with two different methods of treatment, 
applied continuously. 

3 An unusual flexibility in the arrangement and interconnection 
of the vanous units, whereby any particular unit may be operated 
in conjunction with any other unit, or may be by-passed entirely, 
if desired. 


, , * Tfee eoxxsultants aro X)r Staphen A, Dr. ISdwm O Jordan, Mr. Langdon Pearae, and Prot 

3B!arIo B, Blialps. 

, eoBstructlon contmt worfe ms poxformed by F B 3Leopold, of Pittsburgh, with^tha Forro* 

ii Construction Co„ of Cincinnati, as sulxjontirsctoi for the concrete and inaaonry work, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT 

In the text which follows the mam features of each separate divi- 
sion of the plant will be described, particular attention bein,ii; given 
to those features which are concerned more especially vitli its lise for 
experimental purposes. Dimensions and capacities of the varjous 
units will be given wherever they bear on the design of the plant. 
In this connection reference is made to Figure 1, showing a general 
plan of the plant proper, and to Figure 2, containing a diagrammatic 
profile of the entire installation, including the river intake and raw- 
water force main, which are not shown in Figure 1 

Intake — The intake, wiiich is located m the Ohio River, differs 
considerably from that found in connection with the average large- 
scale installation, as the funds available for the work and the com- 
paratively limited period over which it was expected to operate did 
not warrant extensive construction. A steel, screw-jomt pipe, about 
150 feet long, 30 feet of which is below the normal pool level ^ of 
the river, serves as the intake pipe. The lower end of this pipe is at 
an elevation corresponding to a river stage of 6 5 feet (Cincinnati 
Weather Bureau gauge), and the upper end of it is connected to the 
force mam at an elevation corresponding to a river stage of about 
^ 60 feet. For use in priming the river water pump the lower end of 
the intake pipe is provided with a foot valve, and the connection to 
the force main is made with a check valve and by-pass connection. 
The intake pipe is provided with eight 4 by 3 inch tees located 
every 15 feet, each carrying an outstanding 3-inch hose valve and 
seven 4-inch gate valves mserted at mid-points between the hose 
valves. With this arrangement of valves, by connecting the pump 
suction with one of the hose valves, the dischaige with the next 
higher hose valve, and closing the gate valve between these two 
connections, the intake pipe serves as a combined siu^tion and dis- 
charge pipe for the river-water pump. The large numlior of hose 
connections and gate valves in the intake pipe are necessary because 
of the wide fluctuations in the stage of the Ohio River. 

Rwer^vjater purnp — The river-water pumping unit comprises a 
Iwo-stage centrifugal pump, with a 3-inch suction and a 2j!^-mch 
discharge, direct connected to a 15-horsepower induction motor, and 
has a capacity of 175 gallons per minute against a head of 150 feet* 
This unit is mounted on a small flat car equipped with two narrow- 
gauge trucks and is suitably housed for protection against the weather. 

Parallel to and about 1 foot from the intake pipe a narrow-gauge 
industrial track, supported on 6 by 6 inch stringers resting directly 
on small concrete piers spaced every 10 feet. The lower part of the 


* Normal pool levol corrospoi^d*? to a nver stage approximating 12 feot, as measured on the XJnjted States 
Weather Bumtt gatige ut Oixfctoimti. 
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track and intake pipe is laid on a grade of 18 6® and the upper part 
on a grade of 27.4°, the change in grade being made at an eleyation 
corresponding to a river stage of about 28 feet The use of two grades 
was necessary in order that the track and intake pipe might conform 
to the slope of the river bank In order that the river-water pump 
may be level on both grades of the inclined track, the lower truck 
of the flat car may be adjusted m such a maimer as to permit chang- 
ing the angle of the platform with reference to the track. The car 
on which the pumping unit is mounted is shifted up and down the 
inclined track, depending upon the stage of the river, by means of 
a %-mch. flexible wire cable connected to the winding drum of a 
hand winch located at the top of the river bank. 

Force main — Connectmg the intake pipe with the plant is the 
river-water force mam, consisting of a 4-mch screwi-joint steel pipe 
about 1,200 feet long, laid at a minimum depth of 4 feet This part 
of the construction work was beset with difficulties, owing to the 
necessity of laying the pipe under two paved streets having a very 
heavy traffic and under the mam tracks of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (See fig 2.) 

Sewage and dilution water — As previously noted, provision is made 
for continuous supplies of sewage, and likewise of filtered water for 
dilution purposes, thus making it possible, by mixing either one or 
both of these supplies with the river water, to obtain a raw water 
ranging from sewage to a highly diluted river water Domestic 
sewage from a residential section of the city is obtained from a 
near-by intercepting sewer by gravity flow through a 13 ^-mch pipe 
to the basement of the plant, where it is either pumped directly to 
the mixing device or allowed to flow into an equalizmg tank, from 
which it is pumped to the mixing device. The sewage-equalizing 
tank has a capacity of 1,200 gallons, providmg approximately 18 
hours of detention for the raw sewage when drawn through the tank 
at a rate sufficient to provide an admixture of 1 per cent with the 
river water A single-stage centrifugal pump, with a IJ^-inch suc- 
tion and a 1-inch discharge, is used for pumping the raw sewage. 
This unit has a capacity of 25 gallons per minute against a working 
head of 40 feet A flushing connection is located so that either the 
sewage mfluent pipe from the mterceptmg sewer to the pump or the 
section extending thi’ough the pump and to the mixmg device may 
be flushed separately. The dilution water is pumped directly from 
the filtered-water reservoirs to the mixmg device 

Mucing device — For mixing the various raw-water components* a 
device of the hydraulic-jump type is used. The hydraulic-jump 
mixing flume, invented by Mr. J. W. Ellms, was designed by him 
for this plant. The receiving tank is divided into three compart- 
ments, one of which receives river water, another sewage or dilution 
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water, or both together, and a central compartment into which the 
various components of the raw water are measured by means of 
90° V-notched weirs Hook gauges are used to measure the flow of 
the river water, sewage, and dilution water. From the middle com- 
partment the water flows to the inclined flume, which has a drop of 

3 feet m a length of 10 feet, and in which the water attains a velocity 
of approximately 9 feet per second at the bottom. A suluuerged 
weir, set m the horizontal portion of the flume, build.s up a standing 
wave, in which the components forming the river w'atcr become 
mixed. From the lower tank of the mixer the water flows by grav- 
ity to the coagulation basin. 

Coagulaiion hasin . — The coagulation basin is 37 feet long, 16 foot 
wide, and 11 feet 6 inches deep, mside dimensions. The basin 
proper is constructed of reinforced concrete, with a wooden longitu- 
dinal baffle extending through the middle of the tank and wooden 
stilling boxes at each end. The longitudinal baffle extends to within 
9 feet 8 inches of the far end of the basin, leaving a clear space, 8 
feet wide, between the end of the baffle and the stilling box for flow 
around the end of the baffle. Provision is made for closing this 8-foot 
space by means of stop planks, thereby dividing the basin into two 
separate compartments. The normal capacity of the basm is 45,000 
gallons, providing a nominal detention period of slightly more than 
six hours. When the plant is operated at half its nom i nal capacity — 
that is, when only one filter unit is in service — the stop planks are 
put in position and one-half of the coagulation basm is used, or, if 
desired, the entire basin may be used with one filter unit, giving a 
nominal detention period of approximately 12 hours. Influent and 
effluent connections are arranged so that the two compartments 
into which the basin is divided may be operated either m series or m 
parallel. With those several combinations of tank and filter units, 
periods of sedimentation equal to 3, 6, or 12 hours, respectively, 
are available. 

Filters — ^Tbere are two rapid sand filter units of reinforced con- 
crete construction, each one providing a net filtering area equal to 

4 by 7 feet, or 28 square feet. The normal rate of filtration is 2 
gallons per square foot per minute The filter sand is washed Ohio 
River sand, 27 inches deep, with effective size 0.42 millimeter and 
a uniformity coefficient of 1.50 Underlying the sand bod is a gravel 
layer 14 mches deep and graded in size from 1J4 hiches at the bottom 
to less than 34 ii^ch at the top. A perforated pipe underdram sys- 

IS used, with 434-hich diameter manifold and 134 -hich diameter 
laterals. The manifold is laid across the center of the filter, paralld 
to the smaller dimension, with eight laterals on each side, spaced 
^ 6 iache© on centers. The laterals are drilled with ■j^-inch holes, 
eveiy 6 inches along the under side of the laterals in two 
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lines at 45° with the vertical. Semicircular wash- water gutters are 
placed to permit high-velocity washmg up to an equivalent of 25 
inches vertical rise per minute. A normal wash rate of 16 inches 
vertical rise per mmute is used Simplex rate controllers, capable 
of being adjusted to carry rates of flow varymg from 50 to 120 
gallons per minute, are provided on each one of the filter eJBGiuent 
Imes. Direct-readmg glass-tube gauges are used for registermg the 
loss of head, one tube being connected to a pipe through the filter 
wall just above the sand layer and the other to the filter-effluent Ime 
just ahead of the rate controllers. 

dear-water reservoirs — There are two separate clear wells, one 
under each filter Each clear well is 5 feet deep, providing a deten- 
tion period of about 20 minutes at normal rates of operation. Con- 
nections between the filters and the clear wells permit the effluent 
from either one or both of the filters to be discharged mto either clear 
well A separate overflow for each clear well connects with a single 
effluent pipe provided with an mtegratmg water meter of the 
detector” type for registering the total amount of water flowmg 
from' the filters The effluent line discharges into a ^^sump” over- 
flowing into a near-by sewer 

Ohlonnator . — Chlorine is applied usually to the filtered water at 
its entrance to the clear w^ells by means of a small Wallace & Tiernan 
chlorinatoi of the manually controlled, solution feed type. Provi- 
sion also is made for adding chlorme to the coagulated and settled 
water immediately prior to its filtration, and likewise for chlorina- 
tion of the raw water just before its entrance mto the sedimentation 
basm In the latter instance it is necessary to use an auxiliary 
injector in order to force the chlorine solution into the raw-water 
pipe against the added pressure of water at the basin level. 

Wash-water storage . — ^For storing w^ater for washing the filters, an 
elevated wooden tank is provided, 10 feet in diameter and 8 feet 6 
inches deep, with a storage capacity equal to 4,800 gallons. Wash 
water is pumped to this tank from the filtered-w’^ater reservoirs by 
means of a single-stage centrifugal pump, having a 2-inch suction and 
a l}^-inch discharge, direct connected to a three-horsepower induc- 
tion motor. This pumping unit has a capacity of 60 gallons per 
mmute against a head of 45 feet. The wash-water pump also is 
used for pumping dilution water from the clear wells to the hydraulic- 
jump mixer. 

Coagulant system . — The coagulant feed system comprises the ordi- 
nary type of solution feed apparatus, providing for the addition of 
alum, iron sulphate, and lime, either separately or in conjunction with 
each other. Three small wooden tanks, each 3 feet in diameter 
and 4 feet deep, of 200 gallons capacity, are used for preparing and 
storing the solutions of coagulating chemicals. The hme tank is 
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equipped with a mechanical agitator, consisting of a vertical rotating 
shaft carrying two paddle vanes inclined at an angle of 30° with 
the horizontal, and connected by a belt to a .hs-horsepower electric 
motor* 

Three cast-iron porcclain-hned orifice boxes are used for measuring 
the chemical solutions. The orifice boxes are provided with float- 
regulated inlet valves, adjusted to maintain a constant level of 
solution in the box for any given rale of flow* Eacli box also is 
equipped with an adjustable slotted orifice, with tight-jointod sliding 
cover plate actuated by an adjusting spmdie and graduated head 
All bends in the chemical piping are made of ‘'tees^^ with their 
open ends screw plugged, and provision is made for a llushing-waler 
connection on each one of the distributing lines. The chemicals are 
usually applied to the raw water just at the end of the flume m the 
lower tank of the hydraulic- jump mixer. Additional chemical dis- 
tribution lines are provided, permitting the addition of coagulant 
solution to the water at the mid-pomt of its travel through the 
coagulation basm, and also as the water leaves the coagulation basin 
just prior to its application to the fillers* 

Piping — All piping throughout the plant is 4 inches in diameter, 
with the following exceptions* (a) Wash-water delivery main, wash- 
water dram, and clear-well overflows, which are 6 inches in diameter; 
(6) wash-water suction pipe, 2 mches; (c) chemical drain pipes, and 
sewage-equahzmg tank influent, elSiuent, and drain pipes, niches; 
(d) chemical distribution pipmg, 1 mch; and (e) flushing-water linos, 
54 inch. 

Operation schedule . — The plant is operated usually during 24 hours 
each day and 6 days every week. Three attendants are employed, 
working in three shifts of eight hours each. Complete operation 
records are kept, gauges and meters being read hourly A monthly 
summary of daily operations and laboratory results is prepared, 
giving, m addition to the data taken directly from the oper- 
ating and laboratory records, certain special information bearing on 
the mterpretation of the data secured from the various experiments* 
Any unusual or abnormal occurrence are fully recorded m a diary, 
in which also is mamtamed a detailed description of the experiments. 

Sample collections . routine collection of water samples is 
carried out on a more extensive scale than is customary at a majority 
of full-scale plants, the total number of samples examined daily 
ranging from 20 to 36. In each routine collection, of which from 4 
to 6 are made daily, samples are taken of the river water, of sewage, 
if it is being used, of the raw water, of the applied water, of the 
ffltered water, and of the chlormated water. The samples of filtered 
aad chlorinated water are taken from sample cocks located in the 
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respective effluent lines, and the other samples are taken by dipping 
the sample bottle into the water to be sampled. 

Lahoraiory control — ^The laboratory examinations are mainly 
bacteriological, but routine tests are made of turbidity, alkalinity, 
and the pH of the various samples. Bacteriological examinations 
include the 37° C agar count, and the usual quantitative tests for 
the presence of membei’s of the B. coli group For the determination 
of the B. coli index in the filtered and dismfected water, 5 standard 
portions of 10 cubic centimeters each are inoculated from each 
sample, in accordance with the procedure recommended m testing 
conformant to the Treasury Department standard Additional 
single portions of 1 cubic centimeter and 0 1 cubic centimeter of 
samples from these two sources are likewise tested for B coli 

At the present writmg the experimental plant has been operated 
on a regular schedule for 20 months, of which time 15 months have 
been devoted primarily to a study of the efficiencies of bacterial 
removal obtainable under varying conditions with respect to raw- 
water pollution At the present time increased attention is being 
given, and in the immediate future will be given, to problems of a 
special nature closely allied with the main objectives of these studies. 

In planning and carrying out the experimental studies, the con- 
stant advice and assistance of Mr. Joseph W. Elims, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has served as a special consultant for this work, have been 
most generously given to the personnel having these studies in 
hand. Mr. EUms's aid, based on his long experience, both in the 
practical management of water-purification plants and in extensive 
research work concerned with their operation^ has been a valuable 
asset in this connection. 


IL PHEOMINARY REVIEW OF RESULTS OF PRIMARY EXPERIMENTS 

By H W Streeter, Sanitary Engineer, United States Ftibhc Hoaltb Service 

In the preceding article of this series a description has been given 
of an experimental water-purification plant which has been con- 
structed and is now being operated by the United States Public 
Health Service on the grounds of the laboratory of stream pollution 
investigations at Cincimiati, Ohio. In the present article it is pro- 
posed to give a preliminary review of the experimental work thus far 
undertaken at this plant and to discuss briefly some of the more out- 
standing results of that part of the expermients which has been con- 
cerned more especially with the primary objective of these studies. 

The primary objective in question, as stated by Mr. Moss, was 
^'that of providing a means whereby a detailed study could be made 
of the limits of raw-water pollution which are consistent with the 
production of effluents conforming to accepted standards of bacterial 
quality, having reference to water-purification plants of the type 
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found along the Ohio River and on other similar river systems of the 
country serving as sources of purified municipal water supplies.” It 
also has been noted in the paper by Mr. Moss that, prior to the con- 
struction of the experimental plant, two series of observations bearing 
on this question had been made at selected groups of municipal water- 
purification plants located in various parts of the Eastern and Middle 
Western States. The results of these observations having indicated 
a need for a further study of the problem under conditions subject to 
experimental control, the experimental plant was constructed chiefly 
with this end in view, though it also was intended for a secondary 
purpose, which may be described briefly as follows : 

The secondary objective in question, for which the experimental 
plant is well adapted, has been an evaluation of the different factors, 
subject to the control of the plant operator, which influence, directly 
or indirectly, the cost and bactenal efficiency of water purification. 
The purpose of these observations is to provide a basis for judgment 
as to the possibilities which may exist for secunng, at a reasonable 
cost, an increased efficiency of bacterial removal by plants m current 
service without entailing any radical changes in their design or con- 
struction. On this question hinges that of whether it may be neces- 
sary ultimately to revise any permissible limits of raw-water pollu- 
tion which may be established from observations made under present 
conditions of plant operation, on which the portion of this study con- 
cerned with the primary objective above stated has been based. 
These secondary experiments having been in progress but a short 
time at the present writing, no discussion of their results is justified 
in this paper, which, as previously noted, is concerned wholly with 
the experiments havmg reference to the primary objective of the 
studies. 

In conducting these primary experiments it was desired to repro- 
duce, as nearly as practicable, conditions of operation of the plant 
such as are found at the average full-scale municipal plant in routine 
service. With this end in view, the experimental plant has been 
operated throughout the entire 24 hours of each woiking day, as 
noted in the paper by Mr. Moss, and care has been taken to follow 
normal operating practice closely m every detail, likewise, to pro- 
duce an effluent comparable, both physically and chemically, with 
effluents as ordinarily delivered by municipal plants along the Ohio 
River and other rivers of similar type. 

In view of the fact that it is necessary to discontinue operation of 
the plant every Sunday, it has been convenient to regard the six 
working days of each week as the unit of time for the experiments, 
which have been divided, accordingly, into a series of weekly 
“suns,” each one of which has constituted virtually an individual 
experiment. 
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The procedure followed in making the individual experiments, 
though governed to some extent by circumstances, has been aimed, 
in general, to facilitate, as far as practicable, a direct observation of 
the relations existing between the bacterial quality of the raw water 
and the resulting quality of the effluents produced at successive 
stages of treatment. This relationship, it will be noted, provides 
the basis for determmmg the limitmg densities of raw-water bacteria 
which are consistent with producing effluents of specified bacterial 
quality. 

Theoretically, an ideal procedure would consist in starting a given 
experiment with a raw water polluted bacterially to a relatively 
slight degree, such that the quality of the effluent produced from it 
were better by a considerable margin than the limit fixed by the 
assumed standard. From this initial condition the bacterial content 
of the raw water would be increased gradually until the quality of 
the effluent became deteriorated decidedly below the standard, 
noting the corresponding changes occurring progressively in the 
quality of raw water and effluent throughout the period of the obser- 
vations If a definite relationship existed between the density of 
bacteria in the raw water and in the effluent, the raw-water condi- 
tion at which overburden occurred would be indicated by the abscissa 
of a point on the relationship curve the ordinate of which exactly 
equaled the limitmg bacterial content of the effluent as fixed by the 
particular standard assumed. 

In following the procedure described it originally was intended to 
increase the bacterial content of the raw water at intervals of every 
few hours, holding it constant during these periods and noting the 
effect produced on the quality of the effluent in consequence of each 
successive raw-water change, making due allowance for the time of 
passage of water through the p^ant. This procedure, however, was 
found to be subject to numerous difficulties, owing chiefly to sudden 
and unexpected changes occurring in the bacterial content of the 
river water during the periods in which it was desired to hold it 
constant ^ The method finally adopted in a majority of the experi- 
ments was similar to the one above described, except that the char- 
acter of the raw water was adjusted at intervals usually of one or 
two days and the results of the observations averaged by days, 
rather than considered individually. In this manner it has been 
possible to minimize unbalanced errors in the observations due to 
uncontrollable variations in the character of the raw water occurring 
during a given day. 

1 Tl’o only reisonabU' explanation assignable as to the eanse of these sharp changes is affordesl hy the 
fatJt that considerable volumes of sewage are discharged into the river at se\ era! points located along the 
Omcinnati shore and not far upstreimi from the Intake, Tho sewage from these source^ is known to 
uncieigo hourly changes, sometunes eiratit in character, both m its fow and in its composition It is 
entirely probable that these vaiiations are freqtttojstly oommumcated duectly to the river water at tha 
intake 
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In order to cover a siifBciently wide range of raw-water bacterial 
content, it has been necessary to repeat the individual experiments 
several times under each condition of season and raw-water turbidity 
encountered during the period of the observations, the experiments 
made under each condition having been planned, as far as practi-‘ 
cable, to cover a series of different but slightly overlapping ranges of 
bacterial densities It was expected originally that the required 
range of variation in this respect could be secured by adding sewage 
to the river water whenever necessary to augment the normal fluc- 
tuations in the composition of the latter. Owing, however, to the 
high degree of pollution of the river water at the plant intake by 
sewage discharged into the river at points immediatelv upstream, it 
was found necessary frequently to dilute the river w '^er with filtered 
water from the municipal supply in order to reduce its bacterial 
density sufficiently to bring it within the desired range. 

RESULTS OF PRIMARY EXPERIMENTS 

The results of the primary experiments may be considered advan- 
tageously from the following standpoints, (a) The crude relation- 
ships indicated as existing between the bacterial quality of the raw 
water and the corresponding quality of the effluents produced at 
successive stages of treatment; (6) the manner and extent to which 
this relationship is shown to be affected by vanations m certain 
factors, notably by variations in raw-water turbidity and in tempera- 
ture and other seasonal conditions; (c) the extent to which the effi- 
ciency of bacterial purification shown by the experimental plant has 
been found to agree with the corresponding efficiency of full-scale 
municipal plants of the same type under similar conditions of raw- 
water pollution; and (d) the indicated limits of bacterial pollution of 
the raw water consistent with the production of effluents conforming 
to given standards of bacterial quality Each one of these four points 
will be discussed separately and in the order above given. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN BACTERIAL QUALITY OF RAW WATER AND 
CORRESPONDING QUALITY OF EFFLUENTS 


For the purpose of combining the results of the observations in 
such a manner as to show the average relations existing between the 
degree of bacterial pollution of the raw water and the corresponding 
bacterial quality of the effluents produced at various stages of treat- 
ment, the statistical method found to be most suitable was the same 
one which previously had been followed in analyzing a more extensive 
series of data obtained from the two collective studies of municipal 
plants to which reference has been made. This method, which has 
h^mn described in a previous article,^ has consisted in grouping the 


■mt Ho. 737 from FuLlic Health Reports, Mar 31, 1922, p 4. 
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data according to the numbers of bacteria observed in the raw water 
and averaging, for each group, the numbers observed comcidently 
in the raw water and in the effluent from each successive stage of 
treatment The results obtained from thus grouping and averaging 
the daily means, e^cpressed both in terms of the bacteria growing at 
37° C and of members of the B coh group m teims of the usual 
B coli index, are given in Table 1, in which are also given the corre- 
sponding residual percentages of plate growers and of B^ colij referred 
both to the raw water and to the influent water of each stage, 

Tablu 1 — Relations between nwiabers of bacteria ohseived in ike raw watei and 
coi responding numhets observed at successive stages of treatment^ as obtained by 
giovping the lesults according to numheis of law-water hactena falling wiilnn 
specified ranges 


[Derived fiom daily averages October, 1924, to December, 1925, inclusive] 


Raw-w\tei count 

Num- 

ber 

Aver- 

oge 

tur- 

Average numbers 

Residual per tent 
of law 

Residual 
per cent of 
influent 

range 

of 

items 

biditi' 

(raw) 

Raw 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Ohio- 1 
nn- 
ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 1 
tered 

Chlo- 
nn- ! 
'’ted 

Fd’- 

teied 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 


24 HOUR BACTERIAL COUNT PER CUBIC CENTIMETER 



21 

HRI 

fi25 

381 

16 0 

0) 

0 73 

60 9 

2 6 


4 2 


1,001-2,000 

HI 

61 


559 

36 0 

37 4 

2 4 

0 049 

6 0 

2 0 

2,001-3,000 

48 

84 


636 

24 0 

2 2 

25 4 

96 

088 

3 8 

9 2 

iif III B*10 IllViilViiiWiil 

55 

74 

3,830 

1,050 

KHl!! 

2 2 

27 4 

1 3 

057 

4 8 

4 4 

ifi ill slif iimIPIHMVMI 

42 

82 


1,650 

114 0 

3 9 

22 4 

1 5 

.068 

6 9 

3 4 


53 

141 

2,350 

176 0 

C 5 

16 4 

1 2 

.042 

7 5 

3 7 

39 

191 ; 

1 

BUI 




6 5 

26 

034 

6 5 

9 6 


B 0014 INDEX PER 100 CUBIC CENTIMETERS 


0-5,000 

67 

77 

2,460 

1,050 

10 9 

0,48 

42 

9 

0 44 

0 020 

1 0 

4 4 

6,001-10,000 

102 

78 

7,690 

3,020 

29.9 

1 1 

39, 

3 

,39 

014 

99 

3 7 

10,001-60,000-, 

70 

93 

33,100 

7,-980 

137,0 

3.1 

24 

1 

,41 

.009 

1 7 

ZB 

50,001-100,000 

80 

106 

08,800 

14,400 

161,0 

11 4 

20 

9 

.22 

,017 

1 Q 

7.6 

Over 100,000 

36 

175 

898,000 

; 90,800 

455.0 

64 3 

10 

1 

05 

.006 

.6 

11 9 


1 No results available 


A mere inspection of Table 1 is sufficient to indicate the existence 
of a decided correlation between the density of bacteria of both 
classes, as observed in the, raw water and the corresponding densities 
in the effluent from each successive stage of treatment. In Figure 1, 
in which the B. coli data giv,en in Table 1 have been plotted on 
logarithmic scales (the raw-water counts being plotted as abscissae 
and the corresponding effluent counts as ordinates), the relationship 
is shown to approach very closely the form of a power function, 
which may be represented by the simple equation: in 

which B denotes the bacterial content of the raw water, E the cor- 
responding content of the effluent, and c and n empirical constants, 
the value of which has been found to vary with the type of purifl- 
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cation process, the class or kind of bacteria, and the number of in- 
termediate stages of treatment between the source of raw (or influent) 
water and the particular effluent considered. Though not here given, 
a similar plot of the 37° C. plate count figures in Table 1 can readily 
be shown to follow the same trend as that of the B. cdi data. 



Raw Watwr B.coll Index pew 100 0 , 0 . 


Fig 1 —Relations between J3 coli mdes. of raw water and corresponding index of 
effluents from successive stage of treatmeht (Plot of data given in Table 1) 


The values of c and n, as derived from plots of the data such as 
are given in Table 1, may be tabulated as follows: 



24-hour count, 
a;?** 0. 

B, coZi index 

c 

Kh 


n 

ApTiliftd ^ ^ 

11.0 

.32 

.0011 

0 35 
.61 
.91 


ar« 

.77 

.82 

WALIj^, . - - r f - 

OblonniJted ^ 
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From a study of these data the following indications of interest 
may be noted: 

1. That the correlation observed between the B. coli index of the 
raw water and that of the various eflduents is slightly smoother than 
the correspondmg correlation as observed between the numbers of 
bacteria growing on agar plates at 37° C. 

2. That the values of c, as derived from the B coli relationships, 
are of a lower order of magnitude than those derived from the cor- 
respondmg plate-count data. 

3 That the values of n derived from the two series of plots are of 
a similar order of magnitude, but differ in that they are more imi- 
form in their values as derived from the B coh data. 

4 That the residual percentages of plate groweis and of B colij 
as referred to the raw water, show a tendency towaid a progressive 
diminution with increasing raw'-water content, but that this trend is 
due largely to the effect of coagulation and sedimentation, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the residual percentages in the unchlori- 
nated and chlorinated filter effluents when referred, in each mstance, 
to the influent water of the immediately preceding stage, do not 
show a similar trend. 

In addition, it may be noted that a rather decided tendency is 
shown toward decreasing efficiency of B, coli removal by chlorina- 
tion comcidently with increasing densities of B col% both in the raw 
water and in the unchlorinated filter effluent. Whether or not this 
tendency is due to the presence of larger amounts of organic matter 
in the filter effluent coinciding with higher numbers of bacteria is a 
question requiring further study. The efficiency of filtration with 
respect to the removal of both classes of bacteria enumerated is 
shown to remain practically constant, irrespective of the numbers 
present either in the raw water or the filter influent water. 

INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN SEASON AND VARIATIONS IN RAW- WATER 
TURBIDITY ON FOREGOING RELATIONSHIPS 

The influence exerted by seasonal changes and variations in raw« 
water turbidity on the foregomg relationships may best be gauged 
by analyzing the results of the observations covei'ing 12 consecutive 
months, comprising a complete seasonal cycle. For the 12 months 
extending from October 1, 1924, to September 30, 1925, mclusive, 
covering the first full year of routine operation of the plant, the effect 
of changes in season on these relationships may be considered accord- 
ing to three periods* (a) December to March, inclusive, representing 
winter conditions; (b) June to September, inclusive, representing 
summer conditions; and (c) the remaining four months of the year, 
representing intermediate seasonal conditions. These periods have 
been selected arbitrarily, chiefly for convenience in separating the 
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data, and it is realized that they afford only a rough basis for a 
seasonal classification of the matenal at hand. 

In analyzing the data from the standpoint named the conclusions 
to be derived from such an analysis may be clarified by noting that 
a simple index of the effect of a given factor, such as change in season, 
on the relations existing between the bacterial content of the raw 
water and that of a particular effluent is afforded b}’’ comparing the 
residual percentages of bacteria observed in the effluent for each 
separate condition assumed (m this case the three seasonal periods), 
when the average turbidity and bacterial content of the raw water 
are of about the same magnitude in each mstance. Thus, if the 
residual percentages of bacteria observed during the three seasonal 
periods named were approximately the same, when the average 
turbidity and the bacterial content of the raw water were of similar 
magnitude in each one of the three periods, it would be concluded 
that the relation existing between the bacterial content of the raw 
water and that of the effluent were relatively unaffected by seasonal 
changes. This is true for the reason that any change in the relation- 
ship between the two given variables, if one of them remain con- 
stant, IS necessanly reflected by a correspondmg change in the ratio 
existing between them 

For the purpose at hand the proper method of classifying the data 
statistically would consist in making, for each seasonal period, a 
primary separation of the material according to raw-water turbidity, 
and, secondarily, a classification of the material in each turbidity 
group accordmg to raw-water bacterial content, the method of 
separation m each instance bemg similar to that which has been 
described in explaining the derivation of Table 1. This procedure 
would thus provide a basis for comparing the residual percentages 
of bacteria observed in the three seasonal periods under approxi- 
mately the same conditions with respect to raw-water turbidity 
and bacterial content. 

In the present instance, however, no effort will be made to show 
the results obtained except as derived from a simple classification 
of the material, first, according to season, and, second, according to 
raw-water bacterial content, which classification appears to have 
brought out the essential points fully as well, for all practical pur- 
poses, as the more elaborate one above described. The results 
obtained from the first step of the classification are given in Table 
2 and, from the second step, in Table 3. From these two tables the 
following broad conclusions may be drawn: 

1. That, the over-all efficiency of bacterial removal, including 
chlonnation, as regards both the plate growers and the B, coK, appears 
to be relatively little affected by seasonal changes, this being espe- 
cially true of the B. colL 
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Table 2, — Comparative average numbers of bacteria and cot responding numbers 
and residual percentages of bacteria observed^ respectively, in the raw uatcr and 
in the e fluents from successive stages of treatment during thiee different seasonal 
periods of four months each, during ike year October, 19^4i *o September, 19B5, 

BACTERIAL COUNT 24 HOURS, 37° C 



V inter 
(Decern ber'- 
March) 

Mid-season 

(other 

months) 

Summer 
(Jun e-Sep- 
tember) 

Bacterial count per cubic centimeter (24 hours, 37° 0 ) 

Raw _ _ ___ _ _ ___ 

22, 800 0 

1, 150 0 

SO 0 

8,730 0 
1,630 0 

65 0 

14,200 0 
2,470 0 
235 0 

Applied - - ______ - 

Filtered 

- Chlorinated _ _ __ ____ 

7 6 

6 0 

»5 6 

Per cent of raw-i^ater count 

_4.ppliftd-- - _ _ _ , , __ . 

5 0 

18.7 

75 

17 4 

Filtered - 

13 

1 7 

'Uhlonnated 

033 

069 

039 

Per cent of influent water count 

Applied _ _ _ . , 

5 0 

18 7 

1 17 4 

Filtered . 

2 b 

4.0 

9 6 

Chlorinated . 

25 3 

9 2 

2.4 



B COLI INDEX PER 100 CUBIC CENTIMETERS 


B coll index per 100 cubic centimeters 

Raw 

331, 000 0 
31,400 0 

216 0 

47,900 0 

65, 900 0 

Applied , , , , 

15; 100 0 

38 0 

7;890 0 

Filtered 

' 177 0 

Chlorinated 

24 9 

3 5 

4.0 

Per cent of raw-water index 

Applied, _ _____ _ . _ , ._ 

9 5 

31 5 

12 0 

Filtered 

65 

79 

27 

Chlorinated 

008 

007 

OOf 

Per cent of influent 1 ^ater index 

Applied. _ , __ . - 

9 5 

31 6 

12 0 

Filtered __ _ __ _ . __ _ , 

69 

25 

2l2 

Chlorinated ^ ^ __ _ 

11 5 

9 2 

2 3 



2 That the bacterial efficiency of separate stages of treatment is 
influenced to a measurable extent by seasonal changes, that of 
filtration apparently being higher in wmter than in summer and 
that of chlorination vice versa The B colij however, appear to be 
less affected in this respect than do the bacteria growmg on plates 
at 37® 0. 

The second point to be considered in this connection is the effect, 
if any, exerted on the efficiency of bacterial removal by variations 
in raw-water turbidity. The method of analyzmg and presenting 
the data from this standpoint has been the same as that followed 
in studying the effect of seasonal changes, except that the primary 
classification of the material, instead of bemg made according to 
three seasonal periods, has been made according to raw-water tur- 
bidities falling within the three arbitrary groups 0 to 10, 11 to 100, 
and over 100, representmg, respectively, a relatively clear, a moder- 
ately turbid, and a decidedly turbid raw water. In this, as in the 
preceding mstance, a simple classification of the material, first, accord- 
ing to raw-water turbidity, and, second, accordmg to raw-water 
0273"— 26t 2 
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bacterial content, appears to have brought out all of the essential 
points concerning the influence on bacterial efficiency exerted by 
variations in raw-water tinbidity. 

Table 3 — Compayative avaage nmnhers of bacteria and coi responding numbers 
and residual percentages of bacteria observed^ respectively, tn the raw water and 
rn the effluerits from successive stages of treatment during the same three seasonal 
periods as indicated in Table ^ and' coinciding with raw-water numbers falling 
within specified ranges 


[ W « W inter months M= Mid-se-\son S= Summer season] 
BACTERIAL COUNT, 24 HOURS, 37® G 


Raw -water count 
range 

Sea- 

sonal 

peri- 

ods 

Average bacterial count per 
cubic centimeter 

Per cent of raw water 

Per cent of influent 

Raw 

; Ap- 
plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

iin- 

ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

1 Chlo- 
rin- 
ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 


[W-- 

1, 610 

246 

3 0 

0 92 i 

15,3 

i 0 19 

0 057 

15 3 

1 2 

30 0 

0-2,000 


1, 530 

640 

25 0 

42 ’ 

41 8 

1 6 

027 

41 8 

3 9 

1 7 


s 

1,560 

918 

139 0 

1 0 

69 0 

8 9 

064 

59 0 

15 1 

72 


'W-.- 

2,570 

356 

6 6 

3 4 

13 9 

.26 

13 

18 9 

1 9 

51.6 

2,001-3,000 

M-,- 

2i5oa 

706 

28 0 

1 3 

30 G 

1 1 

052 

30 6 

3 7 

4 6 


S 

2^530 

778 

97 0 

83 

30 8 

3 S 

033 

30 8 j 

13.5 

86 


w..- 

3; 650 

308 

14 0 

3 0 

S 4 

38 

082 

8 4 

4 5 

21 4 

3,001-5,000— 

• M--. 

3,890 

1,290 

45 0 

1 9 

33 2 

1 2 

049 

33 2 

3 5 

4.2 


S 

4; 240 

1,2C0 

125 0 

1 1 

29 7 

2.9 

026 

29 7 

9 9 

88 


[W... 

8,260 

1,530 

54 0 

5 4 

18 6 

65 

065 

18 5 

3 5 

10 0 

6,001-10,000—-, 


7,410 

1,940 

76 0 

7 8 

26 2 

1 0 

105 

26 2 

3 9 j 

10 3 


Is 

7,310 

1,620 

157 0 

20 

22 2 

2 1 

027 

22 2 

9 7 1 

I 3 


w... 

18, 800 

1,360 

28 0 

8 8 

7 2 

15 

020 

7 2 

2 1 

13 6 

10,001-25,000 


12,300 

3,650 

259 0 

24 0 

29 6 

2 1 

195 

29 C 

7 1 

9 3 


s 

14,400 

2,560 

22ao 

3 6 

17 8 

1 6 

025 

17 8 

8 9 

1 0 


W--- 

68,000 

2,660 

74 0 

20 0 

3 9 

.11 

029 

3 9 

2 8 

27 1 

Over 25,000 


92,600 

7,310 

202 0 

18 0 

7 9 

22 

019 

79 

2 8 

89 


i :S— 

36, 100 

4,990 

491 0 

19 0 

13 8 

1 4 

053 

13 8 

9 8 

3 9 


B OOLIINDEX 


Raw-water 
count range 

Sea- 

sonal 

pen- 

ods 

Average B coli index per 100 cubic 
centime teis 

Per cent of raw water 

Poi cent of influent 

Raw 

Applied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 
ter od 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 


|W._ 

3,140 


4 7 

Q 44 

29 1 

0 15 

0 014 

29 1 



0-5,000 


3,490 

1,360 

6 1 


39 0 

17 

013 

39.0 

.45 

7 5 


s 

2,170 


73 6 

CKJ 

KS3 

3.4 

.029 

100-1- 

2.6 

80 


W-- 

7,770 


10 2 

.95 

28 1 

13 


28 1 

47 

9 3 

5,001-10,000 


7.860 


»£1 

.78 

42.4 

34 

001 

42,4 


2 0 


8 

8,490 


127 0 

2,7 

58 4 

1 6 

.032 

58 4 

2 6 

2,1 


(W— 

33, 100 

3.920 

209 0 

4.8 

11.8 

63 

.014 

U 8 

5.3 

2.3 

10,001-50,000— 


32.500 


41 9 

1.8 

31 4 

.13 


31.4 

41 

4 3 


S 1 



195 0 

3 1 

25 3 

.67 

HU 

25 3 

2 3 



fw._ 


27,600 

147 0 

26 0 

37.7 


036 

37 7 

63 

17 7 

50,001-100,000— 


73,100 


24 3 

1 3 

19 3 

034 


19,3 

.17 

5.3 


s 

65, 300 

8.400 

193 0 

54 

12 9 



12 9 

mmw 

2 8 


fW.,. 

1. 130,000 


563.0 

71 0 

8.2 

050 


8 2 

61 

12.6 

Over 100,000—- 

{M-- 



390 0 

62 0 

31 6 

039 


31.6 

.12 

13.3 


.s 




7 6 

3,9 

.071 


3.9 

1 8 

3.8 


i Based on one observation 


The results obtained from an analysis of the data from this stand- 
point are given in Tables 4 and 5. From these tables the following 
gBDt^al conclusions may be drawn; 
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Table 4. — Comparative average numbers of bacteria and corresponding numbers 
and residual percentages of bacteria observed^ respectively ^ in the raw water and in 
the effluents from successive stages of treatment during periods of the yeat^ October , 
1924, to September^ 1925, inclusive, in which the raw-water turbidity fell within 
the three respective ranges, 0 to 10, 11 to 100, and over 100 

BACTERIAL COUNT, 24 HOURS, 37® C 


Riiw-water tuxbidity, PPM 



i 

(MO 

11-100 

Over 100 

Bacterial count per cubic centimeter (24 hours, 37® C ) 

Rai^ 

5, 960 0 

2, 020 0 

93 0 

11, 400 0 
1,700 0 

107 0 

23, 700 0 

1, 590 0 
101 0 

Applied 

Piltered 

Chlorinated 

15 0 

3 2 

8 9 

Pei cent of raw-water count 

Applied 

33 9 

14.9 

G 7 

Filtered 

1 6 

94 

43 

Chlorinated 

25 

02S 

038 

Per cent of influent water count 

Applied 

33 9 

14 9 

6 7 

Filtered 

4 G 

6 3 

G 4 

Chlorinated 

i 

3 0 

8 S 



B COLI INDEX 


B coll index per 100 cubic centimeters 

Ra^v 

35, 300 0 

7, 100 0 

37 0 

84,500 0 

12, 800 0 

84 0 

275,000 0 

30, (WO 0 

227 0 

Applied - 

Filtered 

Chlorinated 

1 S 

3 6 

24 0 

11 1 

Per cent of raw-water index 

Applied 

20 1 

15 1 

Filtered 

10 

099 

082 

C lilormated 

C051 

0043 

0087 

Per cent of influent water index 

Applied 

20 1 

15 1 

11 1 

Filtered 

52 

66 

74 

Chlorinated _ ^ 

4 9 

4 3 

10 6 



Table 5 — Comparative average numbers of bacteria and corresponding numbers 
and residual percentages of bacteria observed, respectively, in the raw watei and m 
the effluents from successive stages of treatment during periods in which the raw- 
water turbidity fell within the thee ranges indicated in Table 4 ond coinciding with 
raw-water bacterial numbers falling within the different ranges specified 

BACTERIAL COUNT, 24 HOURS, 37® C 


Raw-water count 
range 

Turbidity, 

PPM 

Average bactenal count per 
cubic centimeter 

Per cent of raw 
water 

Per cent of influent 
water 

Raw 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil 

tered 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 

fW2,nnn 

fO-10 

11-100 

1,630 

1,490 

1,(530 

1, 150 
328 

69 0 
12 0 

(1) 

0 8 

70 5 
22 0 

4 2 

81 

0 054 

70 5 
22 0 

60 

3 7 

0 7 


Over 100., 

276 

3 6 

6 

16 9 

22 

037 

16 9 

1 3 

16 7 


0-10 

2,270 

1,240 

34,0 

1 7 

54 6 

L5 

075 

64.6 

2 7 

5 0 

2,001-3,000 

11-100 

2,570 

2,660 

G()3 

52 0 

1 1 

25 8 

2.0 

043 

25 8 

7 8 

2 1 


Over 100.. 

358 

9 7 

3 4 

14 0 

38 

13 

14 0 

2 7 

35 1 


0-10 

4,050 

1,390 

48 0 

4 5 

34 3 

1.2 

11 

34 3 

3 5 

9 4 

3,0001-5,000 

11-100 

3,810 

1, 210 
464 

67 0 

2 3 

31 8 

L8 

06 

31 8 

5 6 

3 4 


Over 100.. 

3,820 

18 0 

1 0 

12 2 

47 

026 

12 2 

3 9 

5 5 


[0-10 

7,810 

2,050 

810 

7 7 

26 3 

1 1 

099 

2a3 

4 1 

9 2 

5,001-10,000 

h 1-100 1 

7,010 
7, 680 

1,770 

1,070 

148 0 

2.0 

25 2 

2 1 

029 

25 2 

8 4 

1 4 


Over 100- . 

106 0 

4 7 

13 9 

1 4 

061 

13 9 

9 9 

4.4 


(0-10 

13,100 

5,260 

180 0 

24 0 

40 2 

1 4 

18 

40 2 

3 4 

13 3 

10,001-25,000 

hl-100-.- 

14,000 

2,760 

212 0 

3 8 

19,7 

1,5 

027 

19 7 

7 7 

1 8 

Over 100- - 

3 17,600 

1,639 

126 0 

86 

88 

71 

049 

88 

8,2 

68 


(0-10- 

31,000 

8, 180 

624 0 

67,0 

26 4 

2 0 

.22 

26 4 

7 6 

10 7 

Over 25,000 

- 11-100 

255,200 

3,760 

3,740 

132.0 ; 

11 0 

6 8 

.24 

020 i 

6 8 

3 5 

8 3 


Over 100 -- 

2G6,700 

228 0 

22.0 

5 6 

.34 

m 

S 6 

6 1 

9.6 


1 Dilution water period * Large proportion of observations made when sewage was being added. 
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Table 5 — Compai alive average numbers of hactcna and corresponding numbers 
and residual percentage of bacteria observed^ tespcctively, in the raw water and in 
the effluents from succestve stages of treatment during periods in which the raw^ 
water tuihidity tell within the three ranges indicated in Table 4. and coinciding with 
raw-water bacteiial numbers jailing within the diffeicut ranges specijicd — Con. 

B COLT INDEX 


Haw-water 
count range 

Tuihidity 

PPM 

Average B coli index per 100 
cubic centimeters 

Per cent of raw 
watci 

Per cent of m fluent 
water 

Raw 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

iin- 

ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

teiod 

Chlo- 

im- 

ated 

Ap- 

plied 

Fil- 

tered 

Chlo- 

rin- 

ated 


fO-10 

2, 500 

4,000 

g 


100-f 

0 32 


100 -h 

0 2 


0-5,000 

] 11-100 

3, 120 

b550 

25 

0 7 

49 7 

SO 

0 022 

49 7 

1 6 

2 8 


lover 100.. 

3,410 

82S 

03 

4 

24 3 

18 

012 

24 3 

76 

G 3 


0-10 

8, 300 

3, 870 

47 

7 

46 6 

57 

008 

10 0 

1 2 

1 5 

6,001-10,000..., 

i 11-100 

7, 660 

3, 010 

19 

1 2 

47 1 

25 

.010 

47 1 

53 

6 3 


[Over 100- 

7, 840 

2,080 

47 

1 2 

20 5 

CO 

015 

20 5 

2 3 

2 0 


0-10 

35, r-tX) 

10,500 

18 

3 4 

29 0 

051 

010 

29 6 

17 

13 9 

10,00l«-50,000.,. 

<11-100 

33, 200 

9,210 

91 

1 3 

27 7 

27 

001 

27 7 

99 

1 4 


Ovei 100.. 

32, .00 

3,530 

217 

8 6 

10 0 

07 

,027 

10 9 

6 1 

4.0 


fO- 10 

09,700 

13,300 

29 

1 1 

19 1 

042 

002 

19 1 

22 

8.8 

60,001-100,000.. 

h)-i00. ... 

05,200 

12,000 

121 

4 9 

18 4 

19 

008 

18 4 

1 01 

4 0 


lOver 100.. 

73,400 

IH, 100 

268 

27 0 

24 7 

37 

037 

24 7 

1 5 

10 1 


fO-lO 

505, 000 

10,000 

100 

5 0 

20 

02 

OOi 

2 0 

1 0 

5 0 

Over 100,000... 

^11-100 

713,000 

71,500 

270 

22 0 

9 9 

04 

003 

9 9 

.38 

8 1 


lOver 100 -- 

985,000 1 

102, 000 

546 

71 0 

10 4 

00 

.007 

10 4 

.54 

13 0 


1 . That the over-all elTicioncy of removal of bacteria growing on 
agar plates at 37° C. is influenced decidedly by variations in raw- 
water turbidity, chiefly, however, because of the effect of this factor 
on the bacterial efficiency of preliminary coagulation-sedimentation. 

2 That the over-all efficiency of B. cdli removal is influenced in 
no orderly manner and to a very shght, if any, extent by variations 
in raw-water turbidity. 

3. That the only separate stage of treatment the bacterial efficiency 
of which appears to be affected m any consistent maimer by varia- 
tions in raw-water turbidity, is that of preliminary coagulation- 
sedimentation, which becomes higher with moreased turbidity. 
This statement does not apply, however, to the efficiency of B coU 
removal, which does not appear to he influenced m any consistent 
direction or to any material extent at any stage of treatment by 
variations in raw-water turbidity. 

Perhaps the most significant general conclusion to be derived from 
the foregoing data is that the efficiency of B. coli removal, whether 
considered in reference to the purification process as a whole or to any 
given stage of it, has not been evidenced as being influenced con- 
sistently or measurably either by changes m season or by variations 
in raw-water turbidity. This finding, which confirms that of the 
previous collective study of a group of full-scale municipal plants, 
is of basic importance, owing to the sanitary significance of the B. 
edi group of bacteria and to the mdication which it giv^ that the 
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relations existing between the B. coli content of the raw water and 
that of the effluents from various stages of treatment is virtually 
unaffected by either of the two factors considered* In view of this 
indication, the B coli relationship shown in Table 1 and illustrated 
in Figure 1 may be regarded as being of basic significance, in so far 
as the results of this study are concerned 

COMPARABILITY OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS WITH THOSE OF FULL- 
SCALE PLANTS OP SIMILAR TYPE 

The extent to which the efficiency of bacterial purification shown 
by the experimental plant has been found to agree with the corre- 
sponding efficiency of full-scale municipal plants of the same type 
under similar conditions of raw-water pollution is a question of basic 
importance m the cuirent studies, as the applicability of conclusions 
derived from the experimental studies to conditions of full-scale op- 
eration depends, to a large extent, on the degree of accordance exist- 
ing between the performance of the experimental plant from this 
standpoint, as compared with that of full-scale plants under the same 
conditions. 

In order to make a proper comparison in this respect, it has been 
desirable, for obvious reasons, to select for the purpose, laboratory data 
only from full-scale plants at vrhich the conditions as regards the type 
and elaboration of treatment, the character and density of pollution 
of the raw water treated, and the physical operation of the plant 
closely parallel those existing at the experimental plant It is de- 
sirable, moreover, to consider in this connection only plants supplying 
laboratory data fairly comparable with those obtained from the ex- 
perimental plant. 

For the purpose at hand the most suitable data for comparison 
with those of the experimental plants are the results obtained from 
observations made at 10 municipal filtration plants located on the 
Ohio Siver, in connection vrith the collective survey to w'hich refer- 
ence has been made. Five of these ten plants have smgle-stage co- 
agulation and sedimentation, which was the kind of prelimmary treat- 
ment used in the experiments discussed in this paper. In Table 6 
are given, in parallel columns, the averages of the yearly mean 37° C. 
bacterial counts and B, coli indices observed in the re^w waters and 
effluents of these five plants, together with corresponding averages 
of the experimental results obtained during periods m which the bac- 
terial content of the raw water fell within the range of magnitude 
coinciding most nearly with the average range of the five raw w^aters 
in question.® In the right-hand section of the table are given the 

8 The range m question included all B colt results observed m the raw water and the corresponding 
results observed m the vanous effluents for days on which the mean raw-water B cob index was equal to 
or loss than 10,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. 
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corresponding residual percentages of plate-growing bacteria and of 
B, colij referred both to the raw water and to the influent water of 
each separate stage. 

Table 6 — Averages of numbers of bacteria and of B coli in 7 aw wateis and efflU’- 
enis of five Ohio River Jilbation plants having single-stage coagulntwri and 
sedimentation, as compaied with coi responding averages of nmnbeis observed at 
ejoperimental plant in most nearly coincident ranges of r anv^-xvater nnmhos 
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the greater bacterial eiBBciency of the filtration stage at the experi- 
mental plant, which is sufficient to deliver an over-all efficiency up 
to and including the unchlorinated filter effluent averaging but 0.4 
per cent less than that of the five Ohio Eiver plants as based on the 
removal of 37° C. plate-growmg bacteria, and but 0.04 per cent 
less as based on the removal of B, coh. As far as both the unchlo- 
rinated and chlorinated filter effluents are concerned, the residual 
percentages given in Table 6 mdicate no significant differences as 
existing between the bacterial efficiency of the experimental plant 
and that of the five Ohio River plants, considered as a group. 

To summarize broadly the foregoing observations, they may be 
regarded as indicating that the over-all bacterial efficiency of the 
experimental plant, both with and without the aid of chlorination, 
agrees very closely with the corresponding average efficiency of the 
five Ohio River municipal plants having the same degree of elabora- 
tion as regards the treatment given the water and under similar 
conditions of raw-water pollution Inasmuch as the five Ohio River 
plants in question may be taken as fairly representing the average 
plant of the same type treating water similar to that of the Ohio 
River, the results obtained from the experimental plant m the respect 
named should be capable of application to normal conditions of full- 
scale operation without any substantial modification. 

INDICATEP LIMITS OF RAW- WATER POLLUTION CONSISTENT WITH PRO- 

nUCING EFFLUENTS CONFORMING TO GIVEN STANDARDS OF BACTERIAL 

QUALITY 

On referring to Figure 1 it will be noted that the abscissa of each 
plot corresponding to a given ordinate defines the average R. coli 
index of the raW' water consistent with producing an effluent having 
a specified B coli index. Similarly, a plot of the 37® C. plate-count 
data given in Table 1 would show the limiting bacterial pollution 
of the raw water, expressed in these terms, which was found to be 
consistent with producing an effluent having any assumed bactenal 
content, as expressed in the same terms. An alternative method of 
determining these limiting raw-water values would consist in sub- 
stituting into the general equation, E==cR^j values of c and n as 
given on page 2134 and calculating, for an assumed value of J?, the 
corresponding raw-water content, B. 

In this connection it is of particular interest to determine the 
limiting average R. coh index of the raw water which is indicated as 
being consistent with producing unchlorinated and chlorinated filter 
effluents, respectively, conforming to the revised United States Treas- 
ury Department B, coh standard. By transposmg the equation above 

given it may be written thus: Referring to page 2134, the 
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values of c aud n given for the relationship between the B coli index 
of the raw water and that of the unchlorinated filter effluent are 
0 029 and 0 77, lospectively The value of as defined by the 
revised United States Treasury Departroent standard and expressed 
in terms of tlio B coli index, is 1 per 100 cubic centimeters Sul> 
stil,iiting these values into the transposed equation, we have 

7?-(^~y77 = (34 5)1“= 100 per 100 c. c. 

Similarly, the value of B consistent with produeing a chlorinated 
eflluent conforming to the same standard may be computed thus, 
taking as c and n the values given on page 2134: 

(1,250)1^ = 6,000 per 100 c. c. 

On referring to the plots given in Figure 1, these computed values 
are approximately confirmed, the former by extrapolating the graph 
until its ordinate becomes equal to the value 1, representing the 
revised Treasury Department standard limit. 

For comparison with these results, there are available two corre- 
sponding raw-water maxima derived from the analysis of an extensive 
series of data secured from the collective survey of the group of 
municipal plants which previously has been noted in this paper. 
From an analysis of these data, made in accordance with the 
same procedure as has been described, the maximum B. coli index of 
the raw water consistent with producing unchlorinated effluents con- 
foiming to the revised Treasury Depai’tment standard was indicated 
as being 60 per 100 cubic centimeters, and the maximum index con- 
sistent with producing chlorinated effluents meeting the same stand- 
ard, 5,000 per 100 cubic centimeteis. Making due allowance for 
observational errors and the “spread” of statistical data of this 
kind, the agreement between the two series of results is strikingly 
close. From these results it may be concluded tentatively that the 
limiting figures above stated are fairly representative of the maxi- 
mum densities of raw-wator B. coli which will permit the delivery, 
by efficiently operated plants treating Ohio River water, of unchlori- 
nated and chlorinated effluents meeting the standard in question. 
It should he noted in this connection that these criteria refer to aver- 
ages taken over periods of considerable length, such as a month or a 
year. It also should be emphasized that the raw-water maxima 
stated are merely observational ones and arc not intended as working 
standards of raw-water pollution, which, if ultimately developed and 
applied, must necessarily provide proper factors of safety to take 
Jfteeount of short-time fluctuations, both in the degrees of pollution 
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of dliferent classes of raw waters and in the efficiency of bacterial 
removal effected by Tarions types of purification processes Data 
bearing on this question, which have been collected from the surveys 
of municipal plants and from the current expeiiniental studies, will 
be piesented and discussed in a later paper of this senes, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The primary senes of experiments in water purification described 
in this paper have been designed to test experimentally the maximum 
degrees of raw-water bacterial pollution which are consistent with 
the production of effluents conforming to given standards of bacterial 
quality. These experiments, v/hich were carried on over a continu- 
ous period of 15 months, embraced all conditions with respect to 
temperature, season, and character of raw water which are normally 
encountered in the treatment of Ohio River water and other watem 
of similar type The experimental plant, which has been described 
in the first aiticle of this series, was arranged so as to permit the 
bacterial content and, to some extent, the physical character of the 
raw water to be varied at will over a wide range The general method 
of procedure m conductmg the experiments consisted in varying over 
different ranges the bacterial and physical character of the raw 
water and observmg the resultant effects produced on the quality of 
the efl3.uents as dehvered through successive stages of treatment 

The results of these observations, only the more outstanding 
features of which are presented in this paper, have indicated — 

1. That a consistent, orderly relationship exists between the bacte- 
rial quality of the raw water and that of the effluents produced from 
it at successive stages of treatment. 

2. That this relationship is a simple power function, which can be 
expressed by the general equation, 

3. That the value of c and, to a considerably less extent, of n 
depends on the kind of bacteria, on the type of process, and on the 
number of stages of treatment between the source of raw water and 
that of the particular effluent considered. 

4 That the efficiency of B. coli removal, and hence the relation- 
ship above described, when expressed m these terms, is virtually 
unaffected by seasonal changes or by variations m raw-water turbidity 
and is influenced by the density of B. coli only at the preliminary 
stage of coagulation-sedimentation. 

5. That the results of observations obtained from the experimental 
plant may be applied without substantial modification to full-scale 
municipal plants of the same type and degree of elaboration and 
treating raw waters of approximately the same physical character 
and bacterial density. 

6. That the indicated maximum limits of raw-water B, coli, con- 
sistent with producing unchlorinated and chlorinated effluents con- , 
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forming to the revised United States Treasury Department standard, 
are 100 and 6,000 5. coli per 100 cubic centimeter, respectively, as 
expressed in terms of the 5. coli index. 

7 That these indicated maxima agree closely with corresponding 
maxima derived from previous collective studies of full-scale munici- 
pal plants, of the same type and treating raw waters of the same 
character, under conditions of their routine operation 

A general conclusion reached thus far from the experimental study 
has been that its results have coni&rmed, in every major respect, those 
of the observations made at full-scale municipal plants under the 
parallel conditions above stated. In the series of experiments in 
progress at this writing it is planned to devote further study both to 
the secondary objective which has been described in this paper and 
to determining, as far as is possible with the facilities at hand, the 
effects which are produced on the foregoing relationships by fairly 
wide differences in the physical character of the raw water. The 
results thus far secured from the observations made of certain of 
these effects appear to indicate, as far as is shown in Table 6, that the 
efficiencies of bacterial purification attained in the treatment of rela- 
tively clear raw water are not as widely divergent from those shown 
in the treatment of turbid water, aU other things being equal, as had 
been anticipated prior to these experiments. Any conclusions drawn 
from these observations^ must be regarded, however, as being subject 
to qualification pendmg'lfjarther studies of other factors which have 
a decided bearing, on the pf^blems to be met in the treatment of clear 
waters, as found along the ISi^je^at Lakes and in various impounded 
sources of supply, in contrast with those which are involved in the 
purification of turbid river waters,^ such as exist in the inland streams 
of the United States. The facilities available at the present location 
of the experimental plant of the Public Health Service arc hardly 
adequate for reproducing all of thetefj|ctor^nevertheles they may 
be utilized for the purpose of sho win^m?S95N^f!f and the 
similarities existing betw^een these tw^o classes of water-purification 
problems. In subsequent papers of this series it is proposed to discuss 
more fully both the foregoing and other questions having a bearing 
on the final conclusions to be reached from these studies. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Report of the Malaria Survey of the Jalpaiguri Duars. — Public 
Health Department of the Government of Bengal, Calcutta, 1926^ 
(Abstract by L. D. Fricks.) 

This report is published in pamphlet form and contains 67 pages. 
The object of the survey was to determine what improvement in 
the malaria situation had followed measures put into operation for 
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the control of mosquito production on the JMeenglas Tea Estate, 
Jalpaiguri Duars, Bengal. Based on the assumption that the surest 
method of abolishmg malaria in the long run is reduction or eradica- 
tion of malana-carrymg mosquitoes, and because of the difficulty of 
controlhng the human factor, coolie labor, extensiye antimosquito 
measures were adopted at Meenglas, These measures consisted of 
underground drainage of streams, periodic flushmg of streams, oiling 
of s1?i‘eams and pools, deepening, straightening and cleaning of 
streams. The topography of the locality surveyed is rolling, ad- 
joining as it does the foothills of the Himalayas, and a rapid run-off 
of storm water bakes place Excellent results were reported in taking 
caie of residual water by means of underground or subsoil drams. 
The internal dimensions of the subsoil drams varied fiom 6 inches by 
9 inches at the intake to 12 mches by 15 mches at the outlet. The 
drains were constructed of four sets of sized blocks of stone, one 
fonpuig the base, two forming the sides, and the fourth the top of 
the dram, these bemg covered with dirt and tui’f. The gradient of 
these drams was 1 in 60 to 1 in 100, which was found sufficient to 
increase the velocity of water flow. The drams did not choke, 
except on rare occasions following the displacement of the top stone, 
and were found adequate to take care of drainage between floods. 
During heavy rams the storm water usually overflowed the drains. 
Antimosquito measures were first undertaken on the Meenglas estate 
in 1917. The system of subsoil drainage was completed in 1919. 
Oiling of surface water was added in 1919. The survey which is 
here reported was made in 1925. This survey comprised ten tea 
gardens or estates, in addition to the one on which antimosquil^ 
measures had been carried on for eight years. 

The most important conclusions of the surveying party were as 
follows: (1) Antimosquito operations on the Meenglas Tea Estate 
had been entirely successful as shown by lower spleen rates observed; 
(2) unless antimosquito measur<^ are undertaken over a compara- 
tively large area m a highly malarious region, there may be no reduc- 
tion m malaria because of the influx of mosquitoes from the out- 
side, (3) subsoil drains once constructed mquire very little further 
attention; (4) oiling is cheaper than draining, but it requires greater 
attention to be made to work efficiently 

The Disappearance of Malaria in a Village in France due to the 
Improvement of the Economic €ondition of the inhabitants. Et. 
Sergent, J. Chassamg and G Fabiani, Arch, de L^Instiiut Past 
Algerie^ VoL 3, No. 2, 1925, pp. 127-131. (Abstract by M. A. 
Barber.) 

Fifty years ago, Menet, a village of Haute-Auvergne, was malarious, 
but it is now healthful. The breeding of Anopheles there continues 
to be abundant, no mechanical protection against them has been 
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practiced, and there has been no change in the number of domestic 
anunals for sixty years; no qmnine treatment other than that which 
is general in France has been employed. The wnters attribute the 
disappearance of malaria to improvement in the “well-being, the 
comfort, and the prosperity” of the people. They behove that these 
factors have been as effective in other parts of Franco, formerly 
malarious, as in the region described. They state that it is their 
conviction that one of the most powerful measures practicable in a 
malarious region is to amend the “Reservoir of virus” constituted 
by the inhabitants of the region 

A list of the Fishes of Algeria Suitable for Use in the Destruction 
of Mosquito larvae. M. le Commandant Cauvet Arch de L’Inst. 
Past d’Algene, Vol. 3, No. 2, 1925, pp. 146-154. (Abstract by 
M. A Barber ) 

A list with illustrations is given of the fishes of Algeria suitable for 
antimalaria work. The most effective species is Phoxmellus ebaig- 
noni, which is preferred for the following reasons: It is adaptable to 
a great variety of waters; it may withstand temperatures over 30° 
C; it reproduces rapidly, it feeds at all depths of water; and through 
its great activity, it is more capable than other fishes of escaping 
its enemies. 

Menace of Cross Connections in a Public Water Supply. R. F. 
Goudey, Resident Engineer, State Board of Health, Los Angeles, 
Calif Journal American Water WorTcs Assocmtion, Vol 15, No 5, 
May, 1926, pp 472-480. (Abstract by Sol Pincus.) 

Another forceful discussion is presented of the serious consequences 
of cross connections in water supply practice. The author shows the 
great dangers thjit exist from the presence of such connections, even 
with check valves and gate valves, which he does not hold arc safe 
and reliable protections. The numerous kinds and variotics of cross 
connections arc referred to. Reference is also made to the many 
typhoid fever outbieaks attributed to cross connections. 

The only remedy to be considered, according to the author, is the 
total discontinuance of every cross connection with a polluted supply. 
The author seems to indicate that the cities of LoweU and Phila- 
delphia and the States of Washmgton and Minnesota are the o/ify 
localities requiring complete separation of the two supplies; and 
that these two States with Ohio, Pennsylvania, and California are 
the only States having regulations controlling cross connections. He 
claims that the limited attention to this matter is due to the lack 
of appreciation of the importance of the dangers. (Abstractor’s 
Note: The author’s list is very incomplete. Action regulating 
cross connections has been taken by the cities of Hartford, Chicago, 
New York, and by the States of Connecticut, New York, Indiana, 
«nA Kansas, to cite some additional places.) 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEM3ER 18, 1926 


Siipimaiy of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended September 18, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925 {From the 
Weekly Health Index, September 22, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Wee’ ended Corresponding 

Sept lb, 1920 \^eekI925 

Policies in force 65, 301, 677 61, 025, 105 

Numl^r of death claims 11, 485 11, 147 

Death claims per 1,000 pohcies in force, annual rate,. 0 2 9 5 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the iveeh 
ended September IS, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and compaiison 
with corresponding week of 1925 {From the Weeicly Health Index, September 22, 
1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Sept 
IS, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,0*:0 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1D25 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 'veek 
ended 
Sept 18, 
1926 2 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
i rate i 

Week 
ended 
Sept IS, 
1926 

Corre- 

Sjpondmg 

week, 

1925 

Total (65 cities) 

6,0*18 

10 9 

10 8 

1 847 

1 80i 

3 66 

Akron - 

23 



1 

10 


Albany * 

26' 

11 4 

10 6 

2 

3 

42 

Atlanta 

61 



9 

8 


White 

27 



3 



Colored 

31 

(«) 


6 



Baltimore ^ 

191 

12 3 

13 0 

25 

36 

73 

"White - 

142 



19 


68 

C.n^n^^s^d n ^ - 

49 

(5) 


6 


97 

Birin ingham 

49 

12 1 

12 7 

11 

7 

Whltfl 

27 



4 



Colored 

22 

(0 


7 



Boston 

160 

10 6 

10*9 

20 

26 

56 

BridgAport , __ _ „ - 

31 



3 

1 

61 

Buffalo - - 

122 

11 7 

12,8 

10 

30 

42 

Cambridge--, ,^,-r,r r -^-r 

18 

7,7 

9 2 

2 

1 

33 

Camden - 

18 

7 3 

6,5 

6 

8 

101 

Cant^-„ - - 

20 

9 5 

3 9 

5 

0 

111 

Chinagft*, _ . .. 

606 

10 4 

a2 

91 

85 

81 

rSln«innf^ti , .. ,, „ . , ^ , ,, 

114 

14,5 

13.9 

19 

14 

118 

Cleveland i 

177 

9 6 

9 8 

17 i 

40 

44 

Columbus 

59 

10 8 

13.0 

9 

13 

S3 

Tin, lies ■ - -- -r- 

48 

12.5 

10 5 

11 

8 


White 

43 


8 



Colored, — , 

5 

(®) 


3 



Dayton— * 

38 

11 2 

ii 

9 

T 

141 

Denver — ■ 

75 

13 7 

14 3 . 

11 

10 


■fins Mol Tins , 

27 

9 6 

9 6 

5 

2 

63 

Detroit - 

252 

10 2 

il.2 

50 

53 

80 

Duluth * 

22 

10 2 

11 8 

1 

4 

23 

Bl - 

25 

12 0 

109 

5 

1 


Erie - - 

15 



2 

8 

38 

Ml Bivez * 

22 

8 8 

9 7 

4 

4 

58 

Flint 

29 

11 0 

6 0 

13 

5 

215 

Fort "Worth ^ ^ _ 

22 

7 2 

9 2 

4 . 

7 


"Wbito . 

16 



3 



Colnrfid _ , .. 

6 

(*) 


1 



Grand Rapids 

TToiistoo , 

32 

51 

10 7 


6 

8 

4 

6 

87 

Wbitft 

35 



6 



Colnred „ - 

16 

0 


3 



Indianapolis 

81 

11 6 

1 11 9 

18 

7 

132 

"Whir.*! 

69 



16 


, 135 

Coloripd- _ 

12 

, ( 5 ) 


2 


110 

Jersey Oity-« 

56 

^9 2 

1 8 6 

5 

11 

36 

'KTOTii^eS City, Mo , , , 

109 

15 2 

1 13 1 

1 IS 

11 


Bos Angeles ' 

192 ! 



IS 

19 

— 

DouisviUe 

85 i 

14.3 

9 5 

17 

5 

140 

WhltA 

62 



13 


13o 

CftlorAd , 

23 

-™s)™ 


4 


25x 

Lowell 

26 


3 

4 

*50 


(See footnotes at ehd of table) 
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Deaths fwm all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended Septernher 18 j 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926 — Continued. 


City- 


Week ended Sept 
18, 1920 


Total 

Death 

deaths 

rate 


Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
’•espond* 
mg week, 
1925 


Deaths under 1 
year 


Week 
ended 
Sept 18, 
1920 


Coi re- 
sponding 
week, 
192.') 


Tnfant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
Sept 18, 
1920 


L>nn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville L 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Coloied 

New Yolk 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough - 
Manhattan Borough 

Queens Borough 

Kichmond Borough 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland - 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia— 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence-. 

Biehmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St Louis-- 

St Paul 


Salt Lake City <--- 

San Antomo 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Sdicaectady 

Seattle 

Somerville- 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass- - 

Syiaeuse 

Tacoma---- 

Toledo — 

Trenton 

XTtica 

Washington, D C- 

Whitc-— 

Colored - 

W^aterbory 

Wilmington, Del--, 

Worccstei — 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


28 

14 0 

9 1 

; 4 

1 

100 

f)2 

18 3 

20 0 

7 

7 


31 



4 



31 

(®) 


3 



82 

8 3 

8 1 

7 

U 

32 

76 

9 0 

8 7 

9 

10 

50 

64 

20 6 

24 9 

0 

33 


36 



4 



19 

(5) 


2 



25 


G 

6 

104 

21 

6 0 

4 7 

6 

2 

82 

165 

19 3 

17 2 

20 

24 


87 



9 



68 

(*) 


13 



1, 130 

9 9 

9.8 

134 1 

161 

64 

139 

8 1 

8 1 

12 1 

7 ! 

40 

381 

8 9 

8 3 

53 ‘ 

60 

64 

477 

13 3 

13 0 

53 

68 

59 

108 

7 4 

7 1 

34 

14 

63 

25 

9 1 

13 6 

2 

2 

35 

103 

11 7 

9 1 

17 

12 

81 

39 

11 7 

9 6 

7 

6 

1.10 

14 



1 


30 

26 

(®) 


6 


298 

62 

10 4 

10 9 

8 

2 

93 

26 



2 

3 


67 

16 2 

]] 3 

7 

6 

73 

23 

8 4 

7 4 

5 

2 

87 

401 

10 4 

11 6 

69 

70 

78 

148 

12 1 

13 6 

29 

32 

96 

49 



2 

4 

20 

56 

10 6 

9 7 

9 

6 

75 

* 51 

14 1 

32 3 

12 

12 1 

161 

30 



5 


98 

21 

(8) 


7 


245 

49 

8 0 

12 3 

3 

11 

24 

179 

11 2 

11 0 

16 

2,1 


66 

11 8 

11 7 

3 

4 

27 

28 

11 0 

10 S 

4 

3 

65 

60 

16 3 

14 2 

14 

30 


37 

17 5 

34 8 

0 

3 

6 

113 

10 4 

12.2 

3 

8 

18 

12 

6 7 

9 0 

1 

3 

29 

71 



2 

3 

10 

18 

9 4 

6 3 

I 

2 

20 

30 

14 4 

30.1 

4 

0 

94 

30 

10 8 

9 0 

0 

3 

0 

61 

14 6 

10,0 

6 

3 

76 

15 

7 4 

9 6 

1 

2 


52 

9 2 

11 0 

9 

11 

87 

26 

9 7 

10 7 

2 

5 

83 

34 

17 2 

9.8 

3 

4 

66 

119 

n 8 

13 2 

15 

9 

86 

78 



9 


74 

41 

(») 


6 


109 

13 


3 

i 

64 

27 

11 4 

9 4 

5 

6 

117 

41 

11 1 

9 8 

11 

8 

127 

16 

7.2 

11 0 

1 

3 

1 22 

26 

8 2 

7 8 

6 

8 

. 64 


1 Atinual rate per 1,000 population 

* births. Cities loft blank are not m the registration area for births, 

« Data for 63 cities 

p^ths for week ended September 17, 1920 

?<iaths are shown by color, the colored population m 1020 constituted the follow- 
^ total population Atlanta 31, Baltimore 16, Birmingham 39, Dallas 16, Foith Worth 

- Memphis 38, Nashville 80, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, 

ana Washington, D 0 , 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depaitment^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of whcn^ where, and undei what conditions cases are occmiing 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These repoits are preliminary and the figincs aie subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State nealth officers 

Reports for Week Ended September 25, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 2 

Dengue — 1 

IMphthena - - 51 

Influenza 15 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria.- — 133 

Measles — - 10 

Mumps - - 7 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra — - 6 

Pneumonia — - 25 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox - 1 

Tuberculosis. - 41 

Typhoid fever 101 

Typhus fever - 6 

Whooping cough 18 

ABIZONA 

Diphtheria — * 1 

Measles — 1 

Scarlet fever — 6 

Tuberculosis — 2 

ABKANSAS 

Chicken pox 16 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza - 21 

Malaria 99 

Measles — 4 

Mumps — 14 

Paratyphoid fever - 1 

Pellagia 6 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox — — - 7 

Tuberculosis — 16 

Typhoid fever - — 32 

Whooping cough 21 


CALIFOBNIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal memngitis 

Los Angeles 1 

San Francisco 1 

Chicken pox 75 

Diphtheria 165 

Influenza 22 

Leprosy— Los Angeles 1 

Lethargic encephalitis— San Francisco 2 

Measles 326 

Mumps 84 

Poliomyelitis 

Los Angeles 2 

Los Angeles County. 2 

Scarlet fever — — 97 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 130 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 60 

COLOBAI>0 

Chicken pox — - 2 

Diphtheria 20 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Pneumonia - 1 

Scailet fever- - 14 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever - 12 

Whooping cough 5 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal memngitis— - 2 

Chicken pox,- 1 6 

Diphtheria - - 10 

German measly — 1 

Malaria 2 
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C0NNE( I'icuT— continued 

Cases 


Measles 4 

Mumps 3 

Pneumoma (bronebo) 9 

Puounionm (lobni) ii 

Pohomvchtit 2 

Scarlet fever 20 

Septic sore thro it 1 

Tuberculosis (all foims) 3,1 

Tvphoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 25 

DFIAWAEE 

Diphtheria 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuherculasis 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Malaria 4 

Measles 4 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 6 

Tvphus fever 1 

Whooping cough 2 

GEORGIA 

Diphthona 50 

Dysentery 10 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 18 

Malaiia 77 

Measles 0 

Mumps 6 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pelhgra 2 

Pneumonia 13 

I^oliomyohlis 1 

Scarlet fever 9 

Septic sore thi oat * 7 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever - 74 

Whooping cough 11 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet lexer- 6 

Tuberculosis - 2 

Typhoid fever 11 

ILLINOIS 

Chicken pox 39 

Diphtheria SO 

Influenza 5 

Measles 62 

Mumps,,- 23 

I^iwiinonia 97 


ILLINOIS— conti mied 

Cases 


Poliomyelitis, 

Cook County 3 

Edgar County 1 

Franklin Oountir 2 

Johnson County 4 

Pidtt County I 

Wayne County 2 

Whiteside County 1 

Winnebago County < 

Scarlet fever 11*^ 

Smallpox 1' 

Tuberculosis. 20 

Tjpnoid fever 

Whooping cough - 102 


INDIANA 

Cerebrosmnal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Poliomi el it IS 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Tjphoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fexci 

Whoopmg cough 


KANSAS 

Ccrebrosp* nal m oni ngit is— O n r field . 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

I«othargie cneephalitih— Alunwda . 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Hutchinson,, 

liedxvmg 

Eabiea 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Malana 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever, 

Smallpox 

Tubefculosis 

Typhoid fovor 


?t)i 

82 


54 

40 

64 

59 

63 

35 


r 

87 

78 

96 

20 

75 

4 

.8 





.. 1 
J2 
, 37 


32 




5 

7 

4r 
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KilNS 

Cases 

Chicken pox ..... 9 

Diphtheria — 2 

Influenza — .. — 4 

Measles .... 28 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 19 

Tetanus 1 

A berculosis .... 11 

•phoid fever 12 

cent’s angina 2 

^opmg cough 15 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox 1 

'■^itheria 17 

- -ry 8 

measles 1 

contagiosa 1 

2 

These rep 2 

1 

6 

id fever 3 

i (broncho) 8 

lUmoara (lobar) 7 

Ceiiomyelitis 4 

Ohidet fever - 21 

Dei 'ic sore throat 1 

Ihphtht'losis 56 

Influenzc fever 72 

Lethargiag cough 69 

Malana* 

Mmto, 1 

Mumpe^pjjjg^] meningitis 5 

Ophthajj pox 23 

PellagTpQ^jyj^jg (suppurative) 2 

PneuTjj^jjj ..... 46 

Scarl^^ery 2 

?^!nan measles-...-.— — 8 

Influenza. 12 

Lethargic encephalitis — ... 1 

Measles 18 

Mumps 32 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 30 

1 

j^Ieesumonia Ochar) — 40 

Scajiotnyohtis 16 

Tu^irlet fever — 80 

itic sore throat 3 

anus..— 1 

Chi^ohoma 2 

Hcuberculosis (pulmonary) 88 

In*ubercalosis (other forms) 26 

M’yphoid fever 16 

I#hooping cough 98 

MICHIGAN 

iDiphthena Ill 

IM^sles - 9 

SPneumoma — — 25 

gsScariet fever 88 

»l8mallpox 6 

ijlPwberculosis 84 

-^•^phoid fever 49 

whooping cough — 133 

, i^eek ended Friday 

* 927?°— 26t 3 


MINNESOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 46 

Influenza 2 

Measles 15 

Scarlet fever - 103 

Tuberculosis — — 50 

T3rphoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 20 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 21 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 23 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City and St Louis ) 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 9 

Epidemic sore throat 3 

Influenza 1 

Malaria 2 

Measles 13 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 41 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 29 

Whooping cough 7 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles 4 

Mumps — 1 

Smallpox 9 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough — — 6 

NEBBASRA 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria... * 10 

Mumps. — ..... 2 

Scarlet fever .... 9 

Smallpox — 4 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 12 

NEW JEESEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. — 1 

Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria 59 

Dysentery, 1 

Influenza... i,... — 1 

Measles - — 7 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 30 

Poliomyelitis.. 3 

Scarlet fever 49 

Ts^hoid fever. 35 

Whoopmg cough 100 
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NEW MEXICO 

Cases 

OgEOOK 

C.i >01 













Pellacrra * ..1 



Rmallpo^ - 2 

Puerperal septiee.Tnia 1 

Tuberculosis. - — — *3 


Typhoid fever- - - - ® 



Tuberculosis 40 

Tvpboid fftVftr. 16 

WhooDing cough _ ___ 8 

PENNSYLTAHIA 

Cerebrospinal menmgitis— Philadelphia— — — 1 

NEW YOUK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox— , , , , , , 42 

Diphtheria-^ __ ^ . .. 33 

Dysentery — — 2 

Oernian measles-,^,.,, _ 17 

; Chicken pox — 45 

1 Diphtheria - — — 94 

German measles — 4 

Impetigo contagiosa 14 

Lethargic encephalitis— Allegheny County- - - . 1 

Measles 102 

Mumps - 11 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadeliihia- — 4 

Influenza 4 

Malaria,--^.* 1 

Measles 60 

Mumps ^ ^ ^ 20 

Poliomyelitis 

Bucks County — * J 

Indiana County ^ . 1 

Pneumonia- * 75 

Poliomyelitis 41 

Scarlet fever- - 60 i 

Septic sore throat - 4 

Smallpox — 1 

Typhoid fever 62 

Vincent’s angina - - 11 

Whooping cough — 184 

NOETH CAItOEINA 

Cerebrospinal memngitis---,--,---..-^ 1 

ChKskea pox— - 5 

Diphth^yrift ’ 13S 

Seward — — * 1 

Wyommg County- 1 

Scabies 7 

Scarlet fever - 126 

Tetanus 

Keadmg- 1 

York County 1 

Tuberculosis- - - 92 

Typhoid ifever. 87 

Whooping cough 247 

RHODE ISLAND 

Diphthem— - S 

Dysentery (bacillary) - ^ __ _ 3 

German measles* — — — — . 2 

Mftlftrfft-- 28 

Measles * * B 

Measles 11 

PoliomyeHtfs 1 

ReAvlAt fAVer 68 

Mumps— 1 

Scarlet feW4444—«4 ft 

Tuberculosis^**— 4— 4*444— —4*4.444 4 

SiATYtie SlYDA t.hnwAf 4> 

Whooptogcough*..-*-— — 4— -« 5 

Smaflptrx— 7 

Typhoid few- 65 

Whooping cough 229 

OKJUmOUA 

(Bxeluslve of Oklahoaiaa City md taim) 
Diphtfaerift , , 78 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Diphtheria-—*—-- 2 

Measles.--——— 4J 

Pnoumomau—*— 1 

Poliomyelitis—— 1 

Scarlet fever- — 4— 44*-*4* tl 

Tvnhoid fSever. - - — 1 

Infliifinzft , 15 

Whooping eoxigh ft 

Malaria 144 

Measles-— — - - 6 

^Pellagra - — 4 

Pneumonia - 8 

Cerebrofipinal meninglthh-Dyer County* *444* l 
Ohieken poai- 6 

Pohomsimitis.— 5 
Scarlet few - - — 16 

Diphtheria— M 

Dysentery— , g 

Typhoid fever- 122 

Inflaenssa. 11 

Whooi^g cough JO 

Malaria. — !({ 


* Deaths, 
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TENNESSEE— continued 

Cases 


Measles 7 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumoma 8 

Poliomyelitis 

Bedford County. 1 

Crockett County, 1 

Hamilton County 1 

Hickman County 1 

Rabies — - 1 

Scarlet fever - 32 

Tuberculosis - 41 

Typhoid fever 223 

Whooping cough — 70 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria - 18 

Measles - 1 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia - 4 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis - 15 

Typhoid fever 29 

Whooping cough 11 

UTAH 

Chicken pox. 8 

Dlphthena - 7 

Measles — - 13 

Mumps 2 

Scarlet fever 6 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough. - — 8 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 2 

Measles — - 15 

Mumps 2 

Scarlet fever. 5 

Whooping cough Sff 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Lewis County 1 

Chicken pox S 

Diphtheria - 27 

German measles. 2 

Measles - - 6 

Mumps - 14 


WASHINGTON— contmued 

Cases 


Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 24 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough- — 16 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox. 3 

Diphtheria 20 

Influenza 7 

Measles 17 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 42 

Whooping cough 56 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 8 

Measles 3 

Mumps - 4 

Pneumoma 9 

Scarlet fever 11 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 60 

Scatteiing 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles 3 

Influenza. 30 

Measles 61 

Mumps - 5 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 101 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria... 1 

German measles 2 

Measles 4 

Scarlet fever „ 13 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 1 


Reports for Week Ended September 18, 1926 


DISTRICT o/ COLUMBIA Cases 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza - — 1 

1 

Pneumoma ... — - 11 

Scarlet fever — 1 

Tuberculosis— — - 29 

Typhoid fever - 7 

Whooping cough— 10 


NORTH DAKOTA Cases 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles - — i 

Measles — 6 

Humps— — ... 4 

Pneumoma 1 

Poliomyelitis — 2 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 18 

Tuberculosis ......... , 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 24 
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SOUTH CAEOUNi 


, Cases 

CJudcen pOY 8 

Diphtheria 43 

Hookwoim disease 41 

Innueii/a 146 

IVlal.iiia 699 

Menstos 6 

Par ityphoid fever 5 


SOUTH CAROLINA’-Continued 

Cases 


Pellapia 44 

Scat lot fever IX 

Smallpox 1 

Tuboiculosis 35 

Typhoid fever JOI 

\Vhoopin« c ougli 24 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following sinmnerv of monthly State rcpoits is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports aie rocoivod <iurmg the cuirent week 


i 

state 1 

Coro- 

bro- 

spmal 

menin- 

gitis 

Dipth- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitis 

Scat lei 1 
fevei 

Small- 

po\ 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

AxigiL&i, lose 











Alabama 

1 

67 

, 26 

374 

69 

B2 

3 

43 

25 

479 

C olorad 

0 

85 

5 

1 

26 


3 

31 

2 ’ 

64 

Ilhnois 

3 

204 

i 185 

7 

496 

1 

19 

297 

16 ; 

215 

Kansas 

6 

46 

14 

6 

42 

1 

12 

B5 

11 : 

134 

Tjflnismnft 

0 

56 

49 


3 

28 

3 

17 

33 


Maine , 

0 

7 ' 

6 


98 


-0 

63 ^ 

0 

' 13 

Maryland 

3 

: 46 

8 

5 

67 

1 

10 

31 

0 

16$ 

Massachusetts 

2 

127 

10 

4 

200 

3 

75 

290 

0 

74 

Michigan 

0 

326 

2 


241 ‘ 


16 

268 

43 

73 

Minnesota. - , 

0 

148 

14 


95 


5 

320 

7 

38 

Missouri 

4 

81 

4 

10 

60 

1 

3 

121 

22 

218 

New York 

16 

548 

65 

39 

825 


181 

805 

22 

303 

North Oarolma 

3 

149 


60 

171 


27 

89 

129 ; 

377 

North Dakota-. 


16 

1 


62 


0 

101 

6 

9 

Ohio--_ ^ 

12 j 

348 

9 

2 

131 


36 

271 

37 

224 

Oklahoma' 

6 

36 

127 

539 

56 

62 

0 

40 

1 

518 

Sduth Oardma. 

0 

76 

228 

1,557 

11 

343 

7 

23 

35 

588 

Vewnont . 

0 

14 



85 


0 

6 

0 

7 

West Virginia 

1 

65 

61 


106 


1 

68 

13 

128 

Wyoming __ 

0 

3 



8 


0 

17 

0 

4 













1 Iliclusivo of Tulsa and Oklahoma City 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notificatiorifi regardmq commumcahle Bent during the month of Augmt, 

1026^ to other State health departmente by depat tments of health of certain Slates 


Poforrod by— 

Mea- 

sles 

R^*arlet 

fever 

Jlmall- 

pox 

fl'uhcr- 

eulosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fcAor 

Oalifomift ^ _ 




8 


Conneetieut 


i 



Illinois 

X 


'"""Si" 

4 

MiTineRotft.... , ^ --r- 




29 

4 

New Verk... . __ _ .. 


1 


4 

3 








GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 


DifkiherioL — ^For the week ended September 11, 1926, 36 States 
reported 832 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended September 12, 
1925, the same States reported 1,039 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
nine cities, situated in all parts of the cotmtry and having an aggre- 
gate population of nearly 30,000,000, reported 438 cases of diphtheria 
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for the week ended September 11, 1926 Last year for the corre- 
sponding week they reported 523 cases. The estimated expectancy 
for these cities was 613 cases The estimated expectancy is based on 
the expenence of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles — Thirty-five States reported 635 cases of measles for the 
week ended September 11, 1926, and 290 cases of this disease for 
the week ended September 12, 1925. Ninety-nme cities reported 
152 cases of measles for the week this year, and 126 cases last year. 

Poliomyehtis — The health officers of 35 States reported 118 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended September 11, 1926. The same 
States reported 255 cases for the week ended September 12, 1925. 

Scarlet fever — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows : 
Thirty-six States — this year, 831 cases; last year, 801 cases; 99 cities — 
this year, 334 cases; last year, 290 cases, estimated expectancy, 302 
cases 

Smallpox. — For the week ended September 11, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 147 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 81 cases. Nmety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 11 cases, 1925, 31 cases, estimated expectancy, 
20 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities for 
the week this year. 

Typhoid fever. — One thousand two hundred and thirty-four cases of 
typhoid fever were reported for the week ended September 11, 1926, 
by 36 States. For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States 
reported 1,231 cases of this disease. Nmety-nine cities reported 255 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this year, and 230 cases for the 
corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 241 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia. — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,200,000, as follows: 1926, 311 deaths; 1925, 361 deaths. 
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City reports for tveek ended September Ilf 1926 

Tho "cstiinatcrl expoctancr” given foi diphthoua, polioinyclitls, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fo\eris the result ol an attempt to iiscoilain from iJievious occurrence how many cases of the disease undei 
eonsidoiiilion innv be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of oridcmics It is based 
on rcpoits to tlic ihibllo Health Hcrvice durmi? the past nmo ymB, It is in most instances the median 
nunibor of cases lepnrtcd m the cot responding week of the preceding years Wlien the reports include 
ecvciai cpidornics oi when for othei reasons the median is um’atisfuctoi'y, the opidotmc periods aic excluded 
and the estimated ovpeetancy is tlie moan mmibcf of cises repoi tod for the week during nonopidenne years, 
II lopoits have not been leceivod for the full nine yeais, data uie used for as many years vas possible, but 
no year eaiher than 1^)17 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when ncoessaiy to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the dimses given m the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practic ible to compute the estimaled expectancy 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- - 
en pox, 
oases 
re- 
ported 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

d<mths 

pt^id 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumpst 

eases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENOLAND 


■ 

■ 







Maine* 

For tlftad ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

75,333 

n^m 

83.097 

■ 

■ 

mEii 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

1 

Hew Hampshire 
Concsord. •*.. 


0 


0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

MftncIuxsteP . .. .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont’ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

^ ^ 

0 

1 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mossaehusetts. 

Boston 

8 

32 


0 

0 

5 

9 

7 

Ball River 

1 

2 


0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


0 

2 


! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


190,757 

69,760 

1 

4 


0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

JKIiodo Island: 

F^VWtllOkflt . rr- 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

!Fro?vidfiiioe 4- -- 

267,918 

<*) 

160, 197 
178,927 

0 

B 

0 

0 

! 0 

i 

0 

1 

Oonnecticut 

_ 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Hew Haven .| 

2 

2 


0 

0 

i 1 

0 

1 

MmULlS A,TLANtIC 









Hew York* 

Buffalo w 

638, 016 
5,873,366 
316, 736 


14 i 

3 


0 

0 

2 ! 

4 

Hew york„- 

12 

99 : 

67 i 

4 ' 

6 

9 

15| 

72 

Rochester ^4. ^ 


4 i 

3 i 


1 

2 

0 

X 



182,003 

138,042 
452, 513 
132,020 

1,979,364 
631,563 ' 
112,707 

0 

4 i 

1 1 


0 

5 i 

0 

4 

Hew Jersey, 

Oam.dem_-4.„ 

1 

1 1 

1 ' 

0 

& 

0 

0 

2 



8 







'’rronton _ . . 

0 

V 

0 



0 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia- 

5 

37 

26 



2 

1 

26 

PittRhnr^h 

1 

16 

2 

ppiiimi 


3 

0 

15 

‘R.ftttdmg’ 


3 

0 

kiriMiH 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EASU NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 

nincinttftti--, ,, 

409,333 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

ClfttffilftTid _ „ 


3 

23 

25 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

rJnlnipbns, , - 

33^836 

0 

3 

1 

0 


1 

0 

2 


287,380 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indiana: 

Bert Wayne--.-.,,,,., 

97,846 

358^819 

0 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Ittdiapapfths ^ 

0 

6 

4 


0 

0 

0 

3 

fSowtlii Betiid 

8^091 

1 

1 

1 


0 

2 

>0 

0 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

. 2,995,239 
81,564 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

64 

24 

6 

3 

11 

1 

17 

Peoria- 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

30 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 


63,923 

. 1,245,824 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


130,316 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 1 ! n 

153,698 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


tNo estimate made 
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City reports for meek ended September 11, 19^6 — Continued 


Diphthena 


Population 

Division, State, and July 1, * Oases, 


1925, : 

estimated 


EAST -NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 

Wisconsin 

Kenosha 

Madison- 

Milwaukee 

Racine.-- 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota 

Duluth 

Minneapolis., 

St Paul. 

Iowa 

Davenport... 
Sioux City... 

Waterloo 

Missouri 

Kansas City,. 

St Joseph 

St Louis 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

Grand Folks. 
South Dakota 

Aberdeen 

Nebraska 

Ijincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

• Frederick 

District of Columbia* 

Washmgton 

Virginia 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia 

Charleston 

Huntmgton 

Wheeling 

North Carolina 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida 

Miami 

St Petersburg.... 
Tampa, 


expec- ported ported ported 
; tancy 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

Mumps, , 

cases 

re 

re- 

ported 

ported 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 . 

0 

0 , 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

oi 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

X 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

1 ' 

9 

3 



1 No estimate made. 
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C‘Ay reports for weefc ended September 11, 1928 — Continued 
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Ciiif reports far weeJz ended September 11, 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 








! 

Tuber- 




Whoop- 












DivisioB, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cascj, 



ing 

cough. 

Deaths, 

all 

and eity 

esti- 

Cases 

CSti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

le- 

mated 

re- 

Tr- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



e'tpect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

perted 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGB iND 












Maine 












Portland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

17 

New Hampshire 










Hnneoid ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Manchester 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Vermont 












Barre 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington-,., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

5 

7 

Massachusetts 












Boston 

13 

19 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

' 2 

0 

1 

29 

18 

163 

Fall Elver 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

35 

Springfield 

2 

0 

a 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

-0 

6 

26 

Worcester 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 


Bhode Island 











Pawtucket 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Providence 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

46 

Connecticut 










Bridgeport 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Hartfoi d 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

36 

New Haven— 

1 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

4 

3 

0 

2 

25 

j MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York 












Buffalo 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

B 

0 

0 

7 

120 

New York 

27 

28 

0 

0 

0 

180 

40 

48 

3 

40 

1,143 

65 

Rochester ,.! 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Syracuse i 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

31 

New Jersey i 










Camden i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

30 

Newark 

4 


0 




2 





Trenton 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

X 


35 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia^.. 

17 

12 

0 

0 

0 

27 

13 

5 

2 

28 

395 

Pittsburgh 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

4 

0 

20 

H6 

Beading, — 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

27 

EAST NORTH j 












CENTRAL 






* 






Ohio 

Cmemnati 

4 

3 

0 1 

1 ^ 

0 

r' 

2 

6 

0 

23 

117 

OJeTeJand--— 

10 

8 

Q 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

1 


144 

Columbus 

2 

10 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

10; 

03 

Toledo 


3 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

23 

m 

Indiana 










Fort Wayne,— 

1 

2i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Indianapolis.— 

? 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

8 

62 

Soutb Bend,— 

1 

' 1 i 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Terre Haute,,, 

1 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


li 

IHinois 












Chtcflego - 

31 

23 

1 

0 

e 

27 

3 

0 

$ 

508 

Pftorm 

% 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Springfield 

Michigan* 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

Q 


17 

Detroit — 

2$ 

17 

2 

0 

0 

27 

0 

4 

2 

55, 

263 

Flir^ — — 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 


Grand Rapida. 

3 

« 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

26 

Wisconsin 












Kenosha — — , 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

' t 

0 

^ 0 

19 

6 

Madison 

1 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 

9 

Milwaukee — 

11 

n 

J 

0 

0 

7 

J 

1 

0 

75 

103 

Eacine — — 

2 

f 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

Supeiior 

I 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 


I Pulmojuary tuberculosa only* 
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City reports for week ended September 11 ^ 19B6 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 











mg 

cou5;h, 

cases 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases, 

csti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Gases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





■WEST NOETH 












CENTEAX. 












Minnesota 











13 

■Dnhit.h 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis— 

12 

13 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

59 

St Paul 

5 

12 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

6 

51 

Iowa 











1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 



y 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 



0 

2 

0 

0 



1 

0 


2 


Missouri 







3 



3 

65 

Kansas City— 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

St Joseph 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

St Louis 

11 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

7 

15 

2 

17 

166 

North Dakota 











3 

PflTgn 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Grand Forks.. 
South Dakota 

1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

2 


0 












A l>Ard^p.n , . 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Nebraska 










6 

Linf«1n ... _ 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

46 

Kansas 









TnjiAkft 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

11 

Wifthita .. _ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

23 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 












Wilmington... 

Maryland’ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

Baltimore 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

U 

4 

81 

189 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Fredenck 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Bistnct of Colum- 












bia 












Washington... 

Virgmia 

4 

& 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

1 


1 

98 

Lynchburg 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

9 

Norfolk. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

0 

18 1 


Bichmond 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

44 

Boanofce 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

16 

West Virginia 
Charleston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

1 : 

16 

Huntington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Wheeling- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

13 

North Carolina 










Baleigh. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

12 

11 

Wilmington. -- 
Wmston - Sa- 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

lem. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

15 

South Carolina* 









Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

7 

1 

0 

17 

Columbia 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville. 

0 


0 




Q 





Georgia 












Atlanta 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

2 

2 

74 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah..... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Flonda' 











Miami 


1 


0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

4 

31 

4 

St. Petersburg. 

0 

.. 

0 

— — 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Tampa 

0 


0 


0 

2 

0 

4 ’ 

1 

0 

20 

^ EAST SOUTH 




































Coyfagton. — 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 



2 

0 

0 

12 

Loioisvillie 

1 

7 


0 

Q 



10 

1 

33 

76 


1 

2 

5 

2 

a 

8 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

20 

1 

2 

11 

U 

62 

46 







6 

19 


4 

S 

o| 

ol 

0 

3 

6' 

2 

2 

11 

59 


1 

8 

m 

m 

0 
0 ^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

m 

0 

0 

14 

11 
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CiMj reports for week ended September 11, 19B6 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

mlosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported. 

Typhoid fever 

\\"'hoop-[ 

mg 

couih, 
cases ; 
re- 1 
ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti' 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect-' 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 
esii- J 

nidite j 1 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

! 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTS \L 

Arkansas 

Fort Smith 

1 

0 

0 

0 . 



0 

0 . 


8 


Little Rock 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 ' 


New Orleans.. 

1 

2 

0 

Q 

0 

12 

5 

3 

0 

0 

128 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

23 

City 

Texas 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

27 

Dallas 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

43 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Houston 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

a 

60 

San Antonio— 
MOUNTAIN 1 

Montana 

1 

2 

0 

0 

,0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

60 

Billings 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

2 

Great Falls 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

3 

Missoula 

Idaho 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

4 

Boise 

Colorado 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

6 

Denver— 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 


Puebio 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

Q 

0 

G 

8 

Albuquerque— 

Arizona 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Phoemx-,.— — 
Dtah 


1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Salt 1/ake City, 
Nevada 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

33 

Reno 

PAtacFic 

Washington 

Seattle — 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

4 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

27 

PortUmd..*,., 

California’ 

3 

8 

8 

s 

0 

2 

1 

. a 

0 

X 

58 

Los Angeles,— 

6 

14 

2 

t 

0 

m 


2 

n 

8 

186 

Saersunento 

1 

a 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

8 

f 

16 

San Francisco. 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

s 

2 

1 

2 

1 

m 


Division* State, and city 


CerebroBpinall 

mempgitis 


Lethargic 

encephaJlitis 


Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis 
tile par^y^ 


Cases 


Deaths 


Deaths 


Death$!| 


Cases, 

esti- 


Deaths 


expect- 

amy 


NEW ENCXlND 


Massachusetts’ 

Boston 

Pall Eivet,. 


Bhode Island 
Providence, 
Connecticut 
Hartford 


0 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 


0 2 

0 e 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 


6 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

t 

I 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

£} 

0 


3; 

I 

Q 

1 

0 


0 

0 

a 


1 *5^ 
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City reports foT week ended Septernber 11, 1928 Continued 


Division, state, and city 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 

Buffalo 

New York- 
Rocbester.. 
Syracuse- __ 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Illinois 

Chicago, 

Beona-, 

Michigan. 

Detroit - 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
NetKaska: 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

Roanoke 

South Carolina 

Charleston i- 

Columbia 

Georgia* 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Florida 

Tampa — - 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky* 
louis^nlie. 


Memphis 

Na^vdfe 

Afehama* 

Binmn^m... 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkai^ 

I4ttle Bock., 
xem 

Dalks 


MOUNTAIN 

Montium: 

FAOtyic 




i.\s ; 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- i 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

n 

6 

A 

A 

9 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

■ 

' 0 

M 

0 

m 

H 


0 

&■ 

0 





0 

0 




0 

0 

0 


“1 

0 

0 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

(xpect- 

ancy 


Deaths 


„ ' ^^eases at Charleston, S O. 


oo oo 
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Oct^iber 1, 1926 


The following table gires the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 cities for the five-week period ended September 11, 1926, com- 
pared With those for a like period ended September 12, 1925, The 
population figures used in computing the rates are appioximate esti- 
mates as of July 1, 1925, and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures 
for many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 m 1926 The 95 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,730,000 m 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sepa- 
rate table below 

Summary of weekly reports from mhes, Avgust 8 to September 11, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding peiiod 
of 1925 1 

BIPHTH^lRIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

&jpt. 


15, 

U, 

22, 

21, 

29, 

28, 

5, 

4, 

12, 

11, 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1926 

101 cities— 

77 

260 

68 

8 68 

<72 

2 65 


■1 



New England i 

S9 

31 

50 

47 

41 

60 

43 

26 

74 

38 

Middle Atlantic i 

78 

62 


69 

63 

66 

61 

59 

89 

?S3 

East North Central i 

68 

2 101 

51 

287 

68 

2 75 

57 

101 

70 

SO 

West North Central ' 

108 

S6 

100 

83 

117 

81 


66 

143 

75 

South Atlantic 

69 

49 

60^ 

60 

*68 

62 

106 

69 

119 

*137 

East South Central 

32 

57 

58 

21 

37 

67 

32 

42 

74 

104 

W^St Smith Cfsntral 

48 

26 

57 


92 

34 

31 


119 

86 

Mountain — — — 

157 

73 

74 

146 

166 

73 

305 

91 

194 

173 


mm 

105 

mm 

62 

mm 

92 

*76 

135 

75 

92 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

46 



841 

<27 

*27 

j <22 

25 




I!2S 

«9 

93 

52 

86 

38 

■jjj^ 

33 

91 


67 

35 

33 

*77 

38 

27 

*60 

34 

SO 

15 

2*0 


17 

25 

16 

nt 


25 

66 

6 

28 

4 

mm 

6 

10 

4 

m 

South Atlantic — 

40 

81 

33 

36 

<23 

IS 

23 


21 

*10. 

Bast South Central 

16 

31 

5 

36 

11 

36 

0 


0 

13 


9 

4 

9 

«9 

0 

4 

0 


4 

4 

Mountain . ^ _ 

18 

54 

28 

18 

2$ 

27 

0 


9 

i lOO 

1 169 


19 

94 

11 

78 

6 

H 

*26 

mM 

8 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities * 

S7 

*51 

51 

*48 

<45 


<54 

sx] 

51 

«5S 

New England 

81 

69 

89 

73 1 

67 

54 

46 

59 1 

m 

BO 

Middle Atlantic 

36 

30 

23 


27 

32 

30 

25 

31 

*31 

East North Gentri^ — — 

54 

*56 

54 

*47 

45 

*55 

58 

89 

87 

62 

West North Central — 

131 

119 

145 

119 

110 

133 

123 

131 

102 


South Atlantic 


30 

m 

39 

*39 

m 

66 

38 

54 

*17 

East South Central 

37 

47 

32 

36 

26 

62 

131 

57 

no 

109 

West South Central 

66 

22 

48 

*18| 

18 

26 

35 


31 

47 

Mhnntam . ^ 

92 

36 

65 

36 

28 

64 

74 

82 

37 

73 

Pacific 

S3 

86 

41 

78 

66 

75 

'mm 

70 

86 



1 The figures given m this table are rates per 100,000 population, basis, aaad not the ^ 

oases reported Populations used are estimated as ot^my 1, 192S, atsd 192(5, 

2 Madison, Wis , not included 

8 Madison, Wis , and Fort Smith, Ark , not included. 

* Greenville, S Oar , not included 
« Spokane, Wash , not included, 

» Newark, N J , and Greenville, S Oar , not included. 

^ Newark, N J , not included 
® Fort Smith, Ark , not included. 
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Summary of weeldy reports from citieSf August 8 to September lit 
rates per lOOftOO population, compared mth rates for the corresponding period 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended— 



1 

Aug , 
15. * 
1025 ^ 

Aug 

14, 

1926 

Aug 

22. 

1925 


Aug 

29, 

1925 

Aug 

28, 

1926 

Sept 

5, 

1925 

Sept 

1926 

Sept 

12, 

1925 

Sept 

11, 

1920 

101 Cities 

r 

r' 

2 7 

6 

32 

<8 

34 

«5 

2 

5 

62 

New Englijid 

0 

m 

0 


0 

0 

0 



0 

to 

Middle Atlfintif* 

0 ) 

■i 


1 

1 

0 


1 

0 

Ml' J' l J MMMI 

3 1 
16 

«1 

2 

22 

8 

27 

5 

HI 

2 

2 

West North Central — 

4 

6 

4 ^ 

4 

0 

4 

HI 

0 

2 

<2 

South Atlantic. - 

2 1 

11 

1 4 

6 

*12 

9 

2 

9 

12 

Eii^t Souih Central 

21 , 

26 

t 37 

6 

53 

0 

11 

10 

21 

0 

West South Central 

0 1 

22 

4 


13 

9 

4 

4 

4 

0 

Mountain 

9 1 

73 

i 9 


9 

0 

9 


18 

0 


C4 . 

1 1 

m 


5 

28 

13 

<38 

1 

41 

16 




tw 

iW 





TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

46 

m 





<38 


41 

«44 

New England 

3S 

17 

31 

17 

26 

19 

29 

12 

34 

17 

Middle Atlantic 

33 

24 

44 

34 

30 

39 

29 

34 

27 

t32 

East North Central.. 

17 

3 19 

29 

117 

26 

3 18 

17 


20 


Wcot North Central 

55 

24 

47 

48 

35 

42 

22 

42 

57 


South Atlantic 

86 


104 

94 

*89 

56 

58 

92 

48 


East South Central 

200 


168 

187 

KHl 

238 

168 

176 

226 

285 

West South Central 

97 

47: 

128 

»44 

106 

39 

167 

43 

70 

39 

Mountain.— 

102 

73 i 

102 

W 

111 

18 

28 

9 

129 

IS 

Padfic 

41 

( 


61 

21 

52 

38 

■1 

46 

28 

27 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities - 

2 

n 

2 

*3 

*3 

*3 

2 

3 

4 

«4 








New England-,..-----...-.. 

0 

Hlflf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 


3 

74 

4 

East North Central..- 

3 

so 

i 

>3 

S3 

3 


7 

WW North Centrfil .. 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

8 

2 


0 

0 

South Atlantic - - 

0 

0 

0 

2 

42 

2 

2 ! 


0 

<0 

East South Central 

5 

W 

11 

0 

5 

0 



5 

0 

West. South Central 

0 i 

14 

10 

28 

1-5 

5 

1 5 


5 

19 

86 

Mountain 

9 j 

0 

9 

0 

9 

IS 

1 IS 


28 

Pacific — 

0 



7 

0 



0 

4 

0 


1 


1 









PNEUMONL4 DEATH RATES 


S5 cities — 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Padfic 


60 

S50 

53 

*54 

*61 

*48 

in 

51 

61 


29 

31 

38 

40 

41 

33 

53 

wm 

50 


7$ 

62 

65 

58 

65 

56 

84 

59 


■ 

47 

S35 

40 

*34 


*38 

59 

34 



43 

25 

30 

49 


42 

32 

36 


1 

73 ! 

56 

60 

86 


58 

54 

64 



58 ; 

52 

74 

36 


Ba 

mm 

52 


■ 

82 i 

113 

77 

71 



Hi 

52 


■ 

55 1 

82 

65 

82 

74 


83 

64 


■ 

SO 

39 

47 

78 

62 

■ 


78 

n 

1 


J Madison, Wis , not mdudedt 
> Madison, Wis , and Fort Smith, Ark , not included 
* GreenviUe, S. C., not included 
Jgpokaue, Wash , not induded, 

•Newark, N. I , and Oreenville, S* 0,, not induded 
JNewark, N, I , not indudod 
Simth, Aik , not included. 


*52 


40 

?67 

37 

30 

<42 

42 

104 

64 

57 
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Number of czt'ies included in summauj of weekly reports^ and aqqregate population 
of cities in each gioup^ approximated as of July 19£S and respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of ei+ies 
reporting 
cases 

! Number 
^ ofmtiPS 
reporting! 
, deaths I 

1 

' Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

[ Aggiegate 
of cities 
de iths 

population 

reporting 

1923 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total i 

101 

1 95 

1 29,900,058 

30,427,^98 

29,221,531 

29,733,613 

New England 

12 

12 

^176,121 

2,206,124 

2, 176, 124 i 

2,206,124 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,240,970 

30,47b, 970 

10,346,970 i 

10,470.970 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7,481,656 ; 

7,655,436 

7.481,656 1 

7,655,436 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2,550,024 

2,589,331 

2,4ol,253 i 

2,4c8,448 

Sent; , Atlantic 

21 i 

21 

2 716,070 

2, 776, 070 

2,710,070 

2,776,070 

East couth Central 

7 ' 

7 

993, lOE ' 

1,00^,953 

993, 103 

1,004,953 

West South Centril 

8 

6 

1,184,057 

1,212,057 I 

1,078,198 

1,103,695 

Mountain 

9 

9 

563, 912 

572, 773 1 

563,912 

572, 773 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1,888,142 

1,934,084 ! 

1,434,245 

1,469,144 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


BOLIVIA 

Influenza— Jvly, 1936—In{luenz& was reported extensively diffused 
in Bolivia during the month of July, 1926. At La Paz schools were 
closed from July 15 to 25. Hospital records showed 19 deaths from 
influenza during the month. 

BRAZIL 

SmaUpox — Bio de Janeiro — January 1-August 1926 During 
the period January 1 to August 14, 1926, 1,908 cases of smallpox with 
945 deaths were reported. Population, 1,543,212. 

CANADA 

CommunicaUe diseases — Two weelks ended September 11 j 1926 • — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certaui communicable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for the weeks ended September 
4 and September 11, 1926, as follows: 


WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 4 



Cerebrospinal fever 





3 

e 


9 

6 

4 

Influenza- 

Poliomyelitis- 

5 



4 




Smallpox 




7 

4 


2 

13 

77 

Typhoid fever . 

2 

10 

38 

18 

5 

i 


4 






CEYLON 

HeaMh conditions, year 1925 , — Disease prevalence was reported in 
the Island of Ceylon dunng the year 1925 as follows: SmaUpox — 28 
eases, three deaths, as compared with the preceding year with 49 
cases, nine deaths; and with 1923 with 280 cases, 39 deaths. The 
^ eases reported at Colombo during the year were all from vesssels 
ed&sg at the port. In 1924 the number of cases from vessels was 
ftisr. The absence of spread from the imported cases in 1925 was 

( 2168 ) 
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attributed to efficient preTentive measures on the part of port authori- 
ties. CTiolera — Cases, 305, deaths, 186. A number of outbreaks 
w"ere attributed to cholera carriers Comparison with previous years 
shows for 1924 only 17 cases with 14* deaths, and in 1923 no reported 
cases. 

CHOSEN 

Cfkolera — SMngishu — A report received from Seoul, Chosen, shows 
cholera present at Shmgishu and in vicinity, September 13, 1926. 

. ECUADOR 

Plague — Summary , January-June, 1926, — Information has been 
received under date of July 31, 1926, showing the prevalence of plague 
in Ecuador during the period January to June, inclusive, 1926, as 
fallows: 


Province 

( 

Cases 

Deaths 

Number of localities 

Chimborazo 

9 

2 

At four localities 

Guay as 

74 

29 

1 At Guayaquil 

1 At ti^o localities 

Leon. 

43 

19 

noja 

176 

75 

In tw 0 cantons 

Tungurahua - 

83 

29 

At Ambato, Huachi, 
and Pica>hua 



Bats taTcen — Found infected — In the Province of Chimborazo, 766 
rats were reported taken at four localities, m the Province of Quayas, 
at Guayaquil, 124,453 rats, of which 697 were found infected; m the 
Province of Tungurahua, 1,542 rats were taken at three localities. 

Plague — Guayaquil — August, 1926 — During the month of August, 
1926, seven cases of plague with one death were reported at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Plague-infected rats, — During the period under report 21,155 rats 
were reported taken and 37 rats found infected. 

GERMANY 

Poliomyelitis {infantile paralysis) — Magdelurg — Nordhausen , — > 
Under date of September 7, 1926, the occurrence of poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) was reported in central Germany, At Nord- 
hausen 17 cases were reported and at Magdeburg the disease was 
stated to be present. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Further relative to plague — Liverpool ^ — Information received under 
date of September 8, 1926, relative to plague reported present at 
Liverpool with several cases and one death, September 6, 1926, 


i Public Health Keports, Sept 17, 1926, p 2056 

9273“— 26t 1 
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shows that the occurrence was in a father and son^ a boj^ of 10 years, 
who died of the disease, and that the father was employed at the 
Liverpool South End Docks. 

LATVIA 

CommunicaUe diseases — Julyj 1926 — During the month of July, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Repiibhc of 
Latvia as follows: 


Disease ! 

I Cases I 

Disease 

Cases 


2 

INiumps — ^ - 

S 


31 

i Pul- lephoid feva 

6 


20 

PiicrpVral fe\tr 

o 

_ 

TSrvsipelis- __ 

30 

1 Scarlet fcicr - - 

176 

T-rf'iprnsj, _ _ 

3 

Tiachonm 

20 

IMfilnyiO- - - r - 

1 

Tvphoid fi \er 

Cl 

"ytfp - 

i 52 i 


77 


1 1 

j Whoopittg cough - 



Population, estimated, 1,850,000 


MADAGASCAR 

Plague — June 16 to SO^ 1926 . — ^During the period Juno 16 to 
30, 1926, 43 cases of plague with 31 deaths were reported in the island 
of Madagascar. The occurrence was distributed in five Provinces 
as follows: Antisirabi, cases, 4; Itasy, cases, 17; Majunga, cases, 10; 
Mananjary, 1 case; Tananarive, cases, 10. The urban occurrence 
was: Tamatave (port), 1 case; Tananarive (mterior), 1 case. 
According to type the distribution was: Bubomc, 10 cases; pnou- 
monic, 30; septicemic, 3. 


MALTA 

Commiimcaile diseases — Jidy^ 1926 — Communicable diseases were 
reported in the island of Malta durmg the month of July, 1926, as 
follows: 


Disease j 

1 

Cases * 

Disease 

Cases 

nTOTlchiyppeumonisi - 

3 

PnMimnnin. 

5 

rh!^lr<»rt j 

9 ' 

Srarlpt fcvftr , , 

2 

DIpbthrna.. — 

7 1 

{ Trachoma 

46 

IKnmpftlAS! . 1 

6 i 

Tuberctdosis 

16 

IMAltf). - ■ - - - 

n 

Typhoid fever _ 

42 

MawsIas - 

68 i 

• rmigh 

6 


1 




PANAMA CANAL 


Oommunicabh diseases — July, 1926 . — ^During the month of July, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported m the Canal Zone, and 
at Colon and Panama, as follows; 
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Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Infected m 
other 
localities 

Total 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox 





1 




1 


Diphtheria 

2 




12 




14 


Dysentery 

i 



1 





1 

1 

Hook^ orm 




i 

33 




33 

1 

Lepros's 



1 


1 




2 


Malaria __ 

220 

1 


15 


6 

1 

41 


282 

1 

Measles 


1 


10 



32 


Meningitis 



i 




i 

Pneumonia i j 




6 i 


11 




17 

Poliomjelitis ■ 

-• 


X 





1 1 

Tuberculosis 1 


1 

9 


15 


2 

27 

Whooping cough 



1 

1 



1 



2 

1 












1 Oul;^ deaths reported 


PERU 

Mortality from gastroenteritis — Lima — May and June ^ 1926. — Dur- 
ing tlie months of May and June, 1926, 38 and 32 deaths, respec- 
tively, from gastroenteritis, were reported at Lima, Peru 

Influenza — During the same months, 10 and 7 deaths, respec- 
tively, from influenza were reported at Lima The total number of 
deaths reported for the month of May was 365, for the month of 
June, 349. Population, estimated, 200,000. 

SAMOA 

Epidemic influenza — Apia — Under date of August 21, 1926, 
epidemic influenza in a mild but highly mfectious form was reported 
present at Apia, Samoa, and vicinity. The infected area was stated 
to extend along the coast The estimated number of cases was 200- 
No mortality was reported. 

Bacillary dysentery — Measles . — ^During the week ended July 31, 
1926, two cases of bacillary dysentery were reported in the Govern- 
ment hospital; during the week ended August 21, 1926, 13 cases of 
measles were reported at a village in vicinity of Apia, with no other 
infected area noted 

VENEZUELA 

Proposed water-supply system — Maracaibo . — A report of the pre- 
liminary work on the aqueduct system at Maracaibo to July 15, 1926, 
has been received. It is estimated that the supply of water fur- 
nished will give each inhabitant 172 liters of water daily on a basis of 
100,000 population. The source of the supply is the Rio Palmar, 
which is estimated to have a flow of 3,860 liters per second and to 
be sufficient to supply water for 19 cities of the size of Maracaibo. 
The water is stated to be of fine quality. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reT) 0 ’-ts eoBir’nevl m the following tables Tpust not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either tLe lists oi countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 1, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

f " ' 

Remarks 

Ceylon-- 




Year, 192'> Cases, 305, deaths, 

China 

Canton - 

June 1-30 

38 

14 

186 Previous year Cases, 17, 
deaths, 14. 

Tsingtao-- 

Aug S-14, ' 

3 

2 


Chosen 

Sfamfnshu 

Sept 13 - 

19 


Including places m vicintv 

India . 




July lS-24, 1920 Cases, 2,002, 

Calcutta 

, Aug 8 - 1 1 

17 

17 

deaths, 1,268 

liADsnon 

1 Aue 1-7 

1 

1 

1 





PLAGUE 


ISeuador - 




Jan -June, 1926 Cases, 38Sr 

Province— 

Chinborazo 

Jan'-Jime ^ 

9 

2 

deaths, 154 

Localities, 4. Hats tak^, 766. < 

Guayas— 

Guayatiuii- 

do 

74 

29 

Eats taken, 124,453, found m- 

Do 

Aug 1-31 

7 

1 

feeted,697 

Rats taken, 21,165; found m- 

Ijfton._ _ ..-r 

Jif^n -June-.., ^ 

43 

19 

fect$d, 37 

Localities, 2 

Loja - 

do-.-- 

176 

75' 

Cantpns, 2 

Tiingurahua 

do — 

83 

29 

At Ambato, Huachi, and Picay- 

ftreat Britain 

Liverpool — — 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4 — 

2 

1 

bua Bats taken, 1,542 

Previously reported, corrected 

Greece 

Patras* 

1 

1 

statement 

India 

1 Aug, 8-14---.-— j 



July 18-24, 1936 Cases, 234, 

Madras jPresideacy 

Iuly2i^l 

58 

31 

deaths, 130. 

Rangoen 

Aug 1-H 

16 

13 

3am 

Batavia * 

July 24- Aug. 6 

3 

1 

3 

Province 

June 16-30, 1926 Cases, 43, deaths, 
31 

Bubonic, 1, pneumonic, 3, 
Bubomc, 2, pneumonic, 13, septi- 
cemic, 2 cases 

Bubonic, 3, pneumonic, 7 eases. 
Bubomc. 

^piovinee — 

A T»t5Si*vJih| - , . 

June 16-30-, 

4 

4 

Jtfijgy*.— — — 

--—.do 

17 

10 

Malunga 

do 

10 

a 

Msiiasi^ary 

do 

1 

1 

Tnrkey 

Ctoafeaatinople.*., — 

. Aug 15-28-— — 

2 

1 


SMALLPOX 


Algena 

Algiers 

Ergxll* 

Balm 

Para 

Periwlsuoo 

— , 


A®ferts,.»- 

MiniteSa.! 

Omtsyrio 

Toronto 

Safekatcheftan 

Igypi’ ^ 

Alexandria 

India * 

Calcutta Aug S-14- 

far^ehi Aug 15-21, 

Mc.dras Aug 15-21 


Aug, ll-20.„ 


Aug 

' do 

July 18-31-,.. 
Aug. 


Aug 2&-S^ 11- 

Bept 5-li-„ 

Aug 2ihSept 11- 

do - 

Sept 5-11 

Aug 19-Sept, 4—. 

Aug f5-ia 


m 


Jan 1-Aug 14, 1926 Oases, 1908, 
deaths, 945 


July 18-24, 1926 Cases, 2,504 
deaths, 849 


^ Proza medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, an d other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 1, 1926 — Continued 


SMALl^POX—Contmued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

1 Remarks 

Java 

Batavia 

.Tilly 24-.sn 

1 


1 

Province 

Surabaja 

Jolv 18-24 

15 

1 

Portugal 

L ibon 

Aug 16-22 

1 



TYPHUS PEV ER 


Algeiia 

Alo-.prs 

Aiig i-in . - 

1 



Chile - 

Valparaiso 

Ailg 14-21 _ . 

1 



Chosen’ 

Chflmnlpo-, . - 

July 1-31 _ _ 

7 

2 


Egypt 

A lexandna 

Aug 13-19 

1 



Port Said 

Aug 13-19 

1 



Alexico 

Mexico City., 

Aug 23-£ept 4. 

Aug 17-23 

3 


Including mumeipahties m Fed- 
eral distiict 

Palestine 

Ilalalal 

1 


Haifa 

do 

2 



Y avniel 

do 

1 



Union of South Africa 

Cape Province ----- 

A ng 1-7 . 


Outbreaks in two districts 

Natal— 

Durban 

July 25-.A,ug 7 

Ang 1-7 . _ 

9 

1 

One case imported 

Outbreak m Potchefstroom dis- 

Transvaal 







trict, on farm 


Reports Received from June 26 to September 24, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


CeyloB. 


China 

Nanking. 

Shanghai. 


S^atow - 

Tbingtao 

French settlements in India. 


India 

Bombay, 
Do... 
Calcutta - 
Do.,, 
Do... 
Madras,- 
Do— 
Rangoon - 
Do— 

Indo-Chma 

Saigon,,, 

Do... 

Do.,. 


Japan 

Yokohama 

Phihppme Islands 

Manila 

Do 

Provinces— 

Albay 

Mindoro., 

Romblon.. 

Do.— 


July25'Ang 7 

Reported July 20. . 
July25*Aug 14-,- 
July U-Aug 7 


May 30-Jiine 5^ 

July 18-31 

Apr 4--May 29 

Tunc 13-26 — 

June27-Aug 7 

May 16-Jiine 5 

Aug 1-7, 

Ma> 9- June 28 

June 27-July 31,,. 

May 2-15 

May 22-June 26— 
June 27-July 24,,, 


Aug 25 

May 18-24 

June 27-July 31, — 


Apr 18-24,. — ^ , 
Feb 21-Mar 6.— 

Dec 14-31 

Jan 2-23 


35 8 

20 257 

20 63 


1 



213 

I 

67 

27 


ISO 

X 

1 

44 

26 


62 

42 

28 


48 

32 

17 


1 


2 2 

5 2 


1 1 

3 3 

42 43 

16 12 


Apr 18-May 29, 1926, Cases, 33; 
deaths, 29 

Present. 

Oases, foreign, deaths, native and 
foreign 

Alar 7-Jime 26, 1926 Cases, 31; 
deaths, 30 

Apr 2S-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
18,526, deaths, 11,531 June 
27-Jaly 17, 1926 Cases, 6, 123; 
deaths, 3,094 


1 From medical officers of the Pubke Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 24, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam 1 

Bangkok 

May 2-J one 12 

1,325 

56 

69 

2 

1 

736 

26 

26 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
sailed from Singapore, July 18, 
102G 

* 

Oo 

Bo 

Straits Settlements 

Singapoie 

On Vt>atl 

Staamsiup Macedonia 

June 20-26 

June 2T-July 31- — 

July 4-17 

Aug 5 


PLAGUE 


Algeria 

Algiers - ' 

June 21-30 

1 


"" T>o . 

l7iIy1_OfV 

1 



Ang 14 . _ . , 

1 


Asores 

Faval Island— 

Horta_- 

Aug 2-8--,,- 

1 

1 

St Michaels island 

May o-June 26 — 
June 27-JuIy 10--. 

May 16-22 

4 

1 

Do 

3 

1 

Bntiah East Africa 

1 

, 



Uganda - 

Mar i-MaySl... 

449 

356 

Canarj' Islands 

Teneriffe 

Aug 2..........— 

2 


Ceylon 

Colombo... - 

May 29-June 5 — 

June 20-26 

1 

1 

Chile 

Inmqufi--—, - — . 


1 

China 

Amoy... 

Apr 18-June26.— 
June27-Aug 7 

40 

30 

Do 

28 




'Nr.mkjng 

May^Aug 7——. 



Svtratow” 

July 25-31--— 

14 


Ecuador 

Oiiayaquil 

May 16-June 30- — 

July 1-31 

6 


Dn. - , 

5 

2 

Eirvnt - 




A > 

July 27- Aug 12 

4 

1 

Suez ... 

May 21-July 1 

Julv9M _ _ - 

g 

1 5 

Do 

2 


ProTmees— 

Behera 

JuIviS-Aug 15 

4 

1 

Bem-fiaef 

May 23-June 8.— 
Julv5?7__. * ^ 

8 

1 

2 

1 

rfhjurkii'h - 

Oharhioh _ 

JunfiO ^ 

1 

1 

Mmieh . . . _ 

July 94 ___ 

1 

1 

France 

Marseille 

July 8 

1 

1 

St Denia... 

Reported Aug 2 

Aug 14, 

1 


St Uuen 

2 


Great Bniam 

LirerjMini . _ , , _ _ 

Reported Sept 6— 

1 

Greece 

Athtns 

Apr 1-May 31 

Alay 27-June 12 

16 

4 

Patrsis 

4 

1 

Dft. _ 

July25-Aug 7 

AT^yt? . - 

S 

2 

Zanfcp . 

1 


Hawaii 

Wnmnlmn. 

Jimp ft 



Paauhau-— _ 

Tnty 1R-.94 






- 


Bfonbav - 

May2-June26 

July 1«-ai 

16 

2 

15 


2 

13 

1 

, , 

. . _ 

May 23-June 26— 
July 11-17 i 

IS 

Do- 

1 j 


Under date of July IG, 2 cases 
reported 


Several cases Not epidemic 
Prevalent 


Rats taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Eats taken, 20,166, found in- 
fected, 22 

Jan. 1-Aug. 12, 1926, Cases, 115, 


Reported July 24, 
Vicinity of Pans, 
Suburb of Pans, 

Several cases, 

Incladmg Pirseus, 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
Hamakua Mill 
Plogue-iafectod rat trapped 
Apr 25-Juno 16, 1926 Cases, 
53,001, deaths, 41,576 June 27- 
July 17, 1926 Cases, 547; 
deaths, 357. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 24, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Eomarks 


Ihdia— Continued 

Ivl p d « PS Pi esidency, , 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-Chma 

Saigon - 

Do 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

Do 

Japan 

Yokohama 

Do 


Api 25~June26- 

Jaly4-24 

May9-June 26— 
June 27-JuIy 31-. 

May 23- June 26- 
July lS-24., 


Anr l«s-June 12. 
July iS-31 


July 2-30- 
Aug 7 


Java 

Batavia 

Do 

Ch( rihon 

East J *va and Maaoera. 
Mad igiscar 

Ambo'’itia Prn\inco 

Moramang'' Punmee... 

Tananari\e Piovmee 

Tamatave (Poit).— 
Tananvune Town... 
Nigeria 


Apr 24-Junel9-— I 
June 26-July 23--- 

Api 11-24 

June lo-lJ 


May 1-15. 
Apr 1-15- 


162 

SO 

20 

20 

8 

1 

161 


Peiu 

Depaitments— 

Ancash 

Cajamarca 

Huacho 

Huaral 

Huaiiney 

Ica 

Libertad 

Lima 

Do 

Haciendas - 

Plura 

Russia 


Bangkok . 
Do— 


Straits Settlements 
Sin 


Sjnria 

Beirut 4* 

Tunisia 

Do 

Kairouan 

Turkey 

Constantinople 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province 

Cah inia District— 

Do 

Wilhston District-., 

Do 

Orange Free State— 
Hoopstad District— 
Protestpan 


Ma\ 10-31 , 

.Vpr 1-June30 I 


May 1-31 

May 1-June S0-. 

July 1-31 

.....do. 


do 

May 1-31- 

do — . 

I^Iay i-June 30. 

July 1-31 

do 

June 1-30 


May 2S-Juiie 26.. 
July 18-24.- 


May 2-8 

July 4-17. 


Julyl--\ug 10... 
May 11-June 30.. 

July 1-20. 

June 9 .... 


Aug 1-14-. 


May 36-22 

June 33-28 

Juno 27-Jtily 3 — , 

Jnne 13-26 

June 27-July 3 


MayO-ia....... 


2 

174 

12 

3 


93 

33 

15 

15 

3 

1 

1C8 

2 


Total Julv 2-Aug 10, 1926 
Cases, 9, deaths, S 


Septicemic 

Do 

.Vpr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 130, 
deaths, 120 

Feb l--Vpr 30, 1926 Cases, 115, 
deaths, 92 

May-June, 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, 16 

Present 


Do 

Pacasmayo, cases, 
district, cases, 2* 


2, Trujillo 


In Huancabamba district. 

Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 37 . 
Nov 1-30, 19^, Cases, 3, deaths, 
Z Mar 1-Apr 30,1926 Cases, 
15; deaths, 4. 


OcascsSOmhessouth of Kairouan 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers . _! 

May 21-June 30—. 

Jnlj 1-10 _ 

14 



'^Do..... ^ , 

1 



Belgium 

Antwerp 

Aug 1-7 

1 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 24, 1926 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remai ks 


Bolivia 

La Pa 2 

Do 

Brazil 

Bahia 

Do 

Manaos 

Para 

Do 

Pernambuco 

Rio de Janeiro 

Do 

Santos 

British East Africa 

Mombasa— 

Tanganyika 

Uganda— 

British South Africa 
Northern Rhodesia— 

Do 

Canada 

Alberta 

Do 

British Columbia-— 

Vancouver 

Manitoba 

Wimiipeg 

Do 

Ontario 


May l-June 30 

Jul> 1-31 I 


June 20-20 

June 27-Juiy 31-—. 

Apr 1-30 

Maj 16-June 2b „ | 

, June 2 r-Jul 5 31-- 

' July 11-17 

Mai 2-June 19 

t July 4-31 

IMar 1-7 


26 

14 

1 

132 

50S 


I 


July f.-il-. 

JMay 1-31... 

Mar 1-May 31 — 

May lS-24 

June 8-14- - 


May 30-Jun8 12., 
Jime27-Aug 28,. 

Aug 16-22 


Port Wilham., 

Kingston 

Do 

Kitchener 

North Bay 

Do 

OnlUa 

Ottawa 

Packeuham— 

Toronto 

Waterloo 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 

Ceylon 


June 6-12 

July 4-Sept 4-. 


..do- 

.-do- 


’! 


.1 July 4-10.. 


Chile 

Antofagasta 

China 

Amoy. 

Do 

Antung 

Do 

Canton 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong. 

Do 

Manchuna. 

-4n-shan 

Antung 

Changechun.. 

Do 

Dairen 

Do. 

Pusbun 

Harbin. 

Do 

Kai-yuan.— ,. 
KungohuIl^g.. 

Liao-yaIlg 

Mukden 

Banhsihu- 


June 6-12— 

I May 1-June 28— 

I July 4-10 

I May 17-June 19. 

I July 4-18. 

! May 1-31 

May2-Aug 7— . 
.do- 




IVfay 2-June 26—. 
June 27-JuIy 3... 

July 4r31 

May 16-June 12— 
May 16-June 19„ 
May IG-June 2b.. 
Jano27-July3-.. 
Apr 2fi-June20-- 
June28--4.ug S... 
May 16-June 6... 
May I4-Juiie 30., 

July 1-2S 

May 16-Juae30- 

June 33-19. 

May 16-Juae 30- 
do.. 


May i6“JunG 19. 
May 16-June 30, 

— do. 

— do 


5 

252 

3 

17 

5 


July25-.\ug 7 ] 

May 23-June 26.— 

July 11-17 

Apr 26-May 29.— , 

Mav 2-22 

July 25-31 

Apr 28-May 29.. J 

July 18-24 1 

.do ' 


91 

235 

1 

4 

46 


6 I Natives 


May 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 46 


I May 30-June 2b, 1926 Cases, 24 

1 i June27-.lug 28,1926 Cases, 13. 


3M ly 3n-June 2b, 1926 Cases, 36. 
June27-Aug 28 Cases, 58 


30-June 26, 1026 Cases, 16. 
June 27- Aug 2S ( ’ iscs, 43 
Mar 14-May 29, 192o Cases, 44, 
deaths, 3 


10 f 

1 I 


Present 

Do 


Railway stations 

South Manchuuan Railway 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to September 24, 1926 — Contmued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chin-i— Continued 

Nanking..-- 

May 8- Aug. 7-, 



Present. 

Shanghai 

May 2-June 26 

10 

2> 

Cases, foreign, deaths, popula- 
tion of internationpl conees- 

Do 

June 27-Ju3y 24 


3 

Swatnw - _ 

May ^Aug 7 

sion, foreign and native 

Spoiadic 

Tientsin 

June 2-26-.’l 


1 

R'eported by British munici- 
pality 

Pre\ aient 

WaTishim 

May 1 - 



Chosen 

i 



iMar 1-AIay 31, 1926 Cases, 546, 
deaths, 206 

Fusan 

May 1-31. . 

1 


Seishun 

-do 

2 

1 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

May 15-Tuly I 

July 23-Aug 5 

Jan 29-Mar 4 

IS 

‘ 3 


Do 

s 

1 


Cairo 

3 

1 


Esthonia 



May 1-June 30, 1026 Cases, 3 
Mar l-JuneSO, 1928 Cases, 141. 

Prance 




St Etienne 

Apr IS-June 15._. 

7 

3 

Frenen Settlements m India. . . 
Gold Coast 

Ai'^r 7-June26 

Mar 1-May 31 

2S2 

662 

282 

13 


Great Britain 

England and Wales 

May 23-July 3, 1926 Cases, 
1,068, July 4r-.iug 28, 1926: 
Cases, 662 

'Bradford - 

May 23-29 

1 


Nei^ castlfi-on-Tyne 

Do 

June 6-12 

1 


July 11-17 

■ 1 


Nottingham 

May 2-June 5 

7 



Do” 

July 18-24 

1 

■V 


Sheffield 

June 13-19-.——. 

1 



Do 

July 4rAug 7 

2 



Gree^-e 

SftlnTvilri , _ ^ ^ 

June 1-14— .... 


3 


Guatemala 

Gtiaternala City 

June 1-30 _ 


2 


Tndin 




Apr- 25-Jane 26, 1926, Cases, 
54,851, deaths, 14,771 June 27- 
July 17, 1926, Cases, 9,634, 
deaths, 2,923. 

Bombay - 

May 2-Tune 26 

June 27-July 31--. 

Apr 4-May 29 

June 13-26,- 

220 

134 

Do 

7S 

42 

Calcutta.--- 

171 

. 1^62 

Do 

24 

18 

Do 

June 27- Aug- 7 — 
May 16-June28... 
June 27-Aag 14.... 
May 16-J\Hie26..- 
June 27-A«g. 14... 
May 9-Tune 26.,.. 

25 

21 


Karachi - 

44 

18 


Do 

13 

6 


Madras 

7 

4 


Do 

26 

7 


" fiangoon ’ 

10 

5 


Do 

July 4-24 

3 



IndO'Ghma 

Saigon 

do 

2 



Iraq 

Baghdad 

May 9-June 26..., 
July 4-10, 

8 

3 


Do 

1 

1 


Basra — — — 

Apr 18-June22... 

34 

25 


Italy - 


Mar 28- June 28, 19:^ Cases, 34 

Catania..^ . 

Aug 9-15,.. 

2 


lioine , 

June 14-20 

4 


Entire consular district, iacind* 
ing Island of Sardinia 

Apr 25-Jime 26, 1926' Cases, 201. 

Jamaica— r-T,- 




Do....__ .. .. 




(Reported as alastrim ) 

June 27-Aug 28, 1926 Cases 95 
(Reported as alastrim ) 

Apr li-June 19, 1926 Cases, 64L 

.Tanan _ _ 




irohA 

May 30-June 5 

1 


Nagoya 

May 16-22 

-- 

1 


Do 

July 4-10,, 




Taiwan Island . - ^ 

Hay 11-20. 

24 



Do . _ 

June 1-?^ _ . 

23 



Do 

Julyll-Aug 16... 
June 2b-July 17_. . 
May 2-8 

2 



Tokyo ^ 

3 



Yokohama - . _ _ . _ 

2 



Java 

Batavia.. 

May 15-June 25 

Apr Il-July3 

July 4-17 

2 


Provmce 

East Java and Madoera— . 
Do 

100 

28 

6 

Malang.—- 

Apt 4-10 

6 

1 

Interior 

Surabaya 

May 16-23 

.1 14 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 24, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Cases Deaths 


Latvia 

Mexico 

Aguascalientes - ’ June 13-26— 

Guadalajara June 8-14 / — 

Bo June 29- Aug 30 

Mexico City May Ifr-June 5 — 

Do July 25- Aug 28... 

Saltillo July 18-24 

San Antonio de Arenales.-- Jan 1-June30 

San Lms Potosi June >3-26 

Do July 4-Sept 4 

Tampico June 1-10 

Torreon ' Mayl-June30 

Do ! July 1-Aug 31 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam July 18-24 

Nigeria - 


Persia 

Teheran Apr 21-May 21.. 

Peru 

Arequipa June 1-30 — . 

Poland 


Portugal. 

Lisbon Apr 26-June 19... 

^ Do Julyll-Aug 13— 

Oporto. M3y23-Jime5 

^ Do July 11-24 

Russia.—. — 


Siam. 

Bangkok May 2-June 12 

^ Do July 4-31 — 

Spam 

Valencia Aug 22-28 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore Apr 25-May 1.... 

e U-17 

Switzerland 

Lucerne Canton June 1-30 

^ Do July 1-31 

TnpoUtania Apr 1-30. 

Tunisia 


Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 5 
Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Deaths, 982. 


I Including mumcipalities in Fed- 
i eial District 
Do 

Present 100 miles from Chihua- 
hua 


Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 404; 
deaths, 33. 


Mar 28-May, 1926 Cases, 12; 
deaths, 1. June 27-July 24, 
1926 Cases, 2, deaths, 1. 


Jan 1-Mar, 31, 1926 Cases, 2,103. 


^ Tunis Aug 11-20 ' 

union of South .\frica June 1-30. 

Cape Provmce June 20-2b 

Idutj^d district May 23-29 

Orange Free State June 20-July 3— II 

Natal May30-June5.,„ 

Transvaal 

Johannesburg May’^Jiine 12.71 

^ , Do July ll-i7_ 

Yugoslavia— * 

On vessel ' ^ 

S S, Earapara— 


.kjipr. 1-June30, 1926 Cases, 17. 


Steamship July 


Outbreaks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June 6-12, 1026 Outbreaks m 
Pietersburg aad limtenburg 
districts 

Apr 15-30,1926 Oases, 2, deaths,!. 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpox landed At 
Durban, Union of South 
Africa, June 16, 1926 One sus- 
pect case landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward vo:j age. 
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CHOLERA, FLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 24, 1S26 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Dato 

Cases 

1 

Deaths | 

Alger a 

Algiers 

May 2i-JiiDe 30„. 

7 

1 

Argentina 

Rosario 

Feb 1-23 

9 


Bolu 1 C 

L'l Pas 

June 1-JO 


1 

Bulgaria - 




Chile 

Antofagasta* 

May 23-Taiie 26— 

Juae 27-July 3 

Kmc 1-7 

4 


Do'- 

1 




1 

Valparaiso 

Apr 29-May 5 


1 

China 

Antung 

T Jnc 14-27 


1 

Dol- 

J«inc2S-Aug 15.. _ 

24 

1 

Canton 

Alay 1-31 

1 


Ichang- 


1 

Wanshien 




Chosen 




Chemulpo 

Al'iy l-JuEC 30 

June 1-30— — 

3b 

2 


1 


Seoul 

do 

8 

3 

Do 

July 1-31 

7 


C7,eohoslov'ak;ia . 




y 

Egypt 

AlftTannna 

July 16-Aug 5 

Jnnft 4-24 

2 



4 

1 

Pn ,, , 

July 9-15 

3 

1 

Cairo 

Jari 29-Mar 4 

74 

17 

Dn 

July23-Aug 5 

JuIySO-Aug 21.-- 

May 30-June 5 

June 27-July 3 

June S , . ^ - 

1 

Great Britain 

Scotland— 

OlMgow 

9 

1 

Ireland (B-ish Free State) 

Cobh f Queenstown) 

1 


Dn . 

1 

1 

Cork - - , - 

1 

Kerr County— 

Dmglft 

June 27-^uly 3 

1 


Italy 



Japan 




Latvia 




T.^thnanifi, . 




MAnpn 




Durango 

July l-3t 


1 

Mmico City- 

May IG-June 5 

June 13-19 

20 

Drt 

9 


Tin 

July 2ii-3T 

3 


Do 

Aug 15-28 

12 


Pntns^ 

Jnne lS-2fi , _ _ 


Morocco-- 








Gaza 

July 6-13 .. - 

i 


Haifa 

Inly 7.3-19 

1 


Jaffa Dti strict 

.Tnofi 1.5-2S. i 

5 


Majdal District — - 

July 13-Aug 2...J 
do 

2 


"NTazorfith District 

3 


- 

Ang 3-9 

1 


Peru 

Areqiiipa _ 

Jan 7-31. ^ - 


2 

Poland — 




I 




Remarks 


Mar l-Jime 30, 1926 Cases, S7, 
deaths, 14 


Reported Alav 1, 1926 Occur- 
Mng among troops 
Present among troops, May 1, 
1926 Imeality in Chungking 
consuhi district 

Feb l-May 31, 1926 Cases, 887, 
deaths, 91 


Jan l“Juno 30, 1926 Cases, 156, 
aeathb, 5 


Mar 28-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3 
Mai 28-May 29, 1926 Cases, 37. 
May Z-June 30, 1926 Cases, 19 
Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 
199, deaths, 22 

Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Deaths, 110 

Includmg mumeipahties m Fed- 
eral District, 

Do 


Present, city and country 
Mai l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426 
Mar 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 14, 
deaths, 1 Aug 10-16, 1926 
Cases, 2 


Mar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
1,272, deaths, 85 June 27- 
July 24, 1926 Cases, 147, 

deaths, li. 
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PHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to September 24, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Fhco 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Reraaiks 

Ru’natiia * 



Mar 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 71^ 
deaths, 69 ^ 

Jan 1-Mar 31, *<#26 Cases, 

Rnss;?;! ' _ _ _ 



Tun’sii- - - 




14,814 

• Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 110. 

Turns. __ 


3 


Turke} 

.Tnno1fi-52 _ __ 

1 






Apr 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 153, 





TO 

Apr 1-lkay 31, 1926 Cases, 116; 

deaths, 15 

OutDieaks 

Do 

May 3l-Jane 30— 

40 

5 


dn 

1 


Sporadic 

KAt.al ^ ' 



Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 28 
July 25'31, 1926, Cases, 11 In 
native compounds 

Apr l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 24; 

deaths, 4 

Outbreaks 





Do I- 

July 1S-?4 



Transvaal 




Apr l-Juno 30, 1926 Cases, 10, 
deaths, 5 

Outbreaks 

Walkkcrstroom District 




do 



Do 

Yugoslavia 




Apr 16-June 30, 1926 Cases, 48, 
deaths. 7 July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 2, deaths, 1 

Zagreb . 

May 15^a, 

1 







YELLOW FEVER 


Brazil 

Bahia—,. 
Do... 
Gold Coasts, 


Reported Tune 2&. 

May <T-Jane 26 

July 4-10 

Apr 1-May31 


10 

1 

6 


7 

‘s' 


Present in mter.or of Bahia, Pira- 
pora, and Mmas 
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REPORT OF AN EPIDEMIC OF GLANDULAR FEVER (IN- 
FECTIOUS MONONUCLEOSIS) 


By R R Spencer, Surgeon, TJnitei States Public Health Service 

On July 27, 1926, Dr C T Smith, of Rocky Mount, N C., reported 
the occurrence of about 30 cases of a disease characterized by high 
continuous fever, enlargement of the spleen and lymph glands, and 
a macular rash appearing over the chest, abdomen, and extremities 
about the third or fourth day of fever Widal tests were invariably 
negative and the condition did not respond to quinine administration. 

The writer arrived in Rocky Mount, a city of about 16,000 popula- 
tion, on July 28, 1926, and was able to see many of these cases, the 
majority of which, however, were then in the convalescent stage. 
The outbreak had begun, as far as could be ascertained, about the 
first week m July, the largest number of cases occurring from July 10 
to 20 It is probable that sporadic cases had occurred before. One 
physician reported that his 11-year old daughter had a similar m- 
fection with enlarged lymph glands a year previously. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

The typical cases were characterized by a few days of general 
malaise, followed by one or more chiUs and fever, a general aching all 
oyer the body especially severe in thq eye muscles and occipital 
region Nausea and vomiting and a slight sore throat occurred in 
about half the cases seen. The fever was usually high at first and 
gradually tapered off to normal, with an average duration of 7 to 10 
days. In one typical case (No. 8} the temperature on the 29th day 
was 101® F m the afternoon Enlarged tender lymph glands devel- 
oped m 14 of the 26 cases tabulated below. In some instances the 
enlarged glands did not develop or were not recognized until late in 
the illness. Suppuration of the glands did not occur An unusual 
feature of the condition was the appearance of a famt but definite rose- 
colored macular rash over the chest,. abdomen, and flexor surfaces of 
the arms in 13^ of the 26 cases. In one case (No. 21) the rash was 
definitely maculo-papular and covered the entire body except the 
face This case did not show enlarged glands and the patient's blood 
on the 16th day after onset did not agglutinate R. tularense or B. 
ptoteus Xi 9 As a rule, convalescence was prolonged, the patients 
remaming weak for days. There were no fatalities. 

26 t i ( 2181 ) 
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■= Presence of symptoms at positive laboratory findings, —^absence of symptoms or negative laboratory findings, 0== symptoms not determined or laboratory test not 
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Table 2 — Agglutination test 


Octobers, 1926 


Case 

Day Of 
disease on 
whicb 
blood was 
taken 

Aggluti- 
nation for 
B tular- 
ense 

Ag^uti- 
nation for 
B pro- 
ieus X” 

Remarks 

1 

14 



Case No 1 m Table 1 

2 

29 



Case No 8 m Table 1 

3 

3 


• 

Case No 19 m Table 1 

4 

16^ i 



Case No 21 in Table 1 

5 

26 i 



Case No 25 m Table 1 

I 

6 

11 



7 

8 ! 



[cases not included m Table 1. 

8 

24 



9 

15 



j 






Table 3 — Differential blood county in percentages ^ oj eight cases 


Polymorphonuclear nentrophiles 

49 1 

13.2 

20 0 

17 5 

40 1 

31 3 

50 7 

43 4 

Tjftrgfi l^mphooytfts 

3 2 

2 1 

7 3 

5 1 

9 1 

4 2 

3 3 

4.4 

Smfil iS^mpbocytes 

46 8 

816 

70 8 

76 2 

47 t 

6t 4 

4S 8 

SS S 

Large mononuclears 

0 

0 

2.2 

1 4 

3 8 

4.1 

2.2 

0 

TransitioTiflls _ . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Polymorphonuclear eosmophiles 

1 3 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Folsrmorphonuelear basophiles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 











AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION 

Although the cases tabulated m Table 1 show a preponderance of 
males (18 males, 8 females), the sexes were about equally represented 
in the total number of cases recorded. In the cases shown in Table 1 
age distribution varied from 3 years to 58 years Thirty-two cases 
not tabulated, however, were all in young adults from 15 to 28 years 
of age. 

ANIMAL INOCULATION 

Guinea pigs were injected with citrated blood from eases No. 1 
and No. 19 (Table 1) taken on the fourteenth and third day of fever, 
respectively. These animals showed no elevation of temperature 
and remained normal for 18 days. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL DATA 

Since the etiology and mode of spread of this condition were 
unknown, an investigation was made along the following lines: 

City water supply — ^An inspection of the city filtration plant 
showed that the daily consumption at this time of year is about 
2,000,000 gallons. This amount does not tax the capacity of the 
plant The water taken from the Tar Eiver is first treated with 
500 poimds of alum and 25 pounds of soda per day and permitted 
to settle in a baffied reservoir of 250,000 gallons capacity. It is then 
passed through six rapid sand pressure filters. These filters are 
washed every twelve hours by reverse flow. The clear water is 
then treated with 334 pounds of chlorine' gas (WaUace and Tiernan 
apparatus) per million gallons. A bacteriological count is made 
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daily at the city health department. The records show that the 
water rarely has had a total coimt in excess of 100 organisms per 
c c. and that B. coli has been mvanably absent in 10 c. c amounts 
for the preceding two or three months. Under such conditions the 
Tvater supply could not reasonably be held responsible for the 
epidemic. 

In addition, two of the cases seen occurred at homos out of the 
city, each having its own source of water Other cases were also 
leported from adjacent country 

MlITc supply — ^Among 30 typical cases, 12 stated they drank no 
milk; 7 had milk from their own or neighbor's cows, 5 obtained milk 
from C's dairy, 3 from the L E. dairy, 2 from G's dairy, and 1 
from B dairy. It is therefore safe to conclude that no one 
source of milk could have been responsible for the outbreak. There 
was no indication that other dairy products such as cheese, butter, 
or buttermilk were involved 

Ice cream . — Practically all the ice cream sold to the public in 
Kocky Mount is furnished by one company. The ice-cream mixture 
for the local plant of that company is prepared at Wilson, N. C. 
The Wilson plant was inspected on August 7 The ice-ci’eam 
mixture is pasteurized by means of steam coils at a temperature 
of 160® F. This temperature is held for 30 minutes, after which 
^ it is quickly cooled to about 35® F. It is then shipped by motor 
truck to Rocky Mount in milk cans which have been sterilized by a 
steam jet. It is then immediately frozen. Ice cream from the 
Wilson plant is also sold in localities where no cases have been 
reported. Several of the patients, upon being questioned, claimed 
never to have eaten ice cream. 

Insects as possible vectors . — Because of the evidence of enlarged 
post cervical, post auricular, and siiboccipital lymph glands, head lice 
were looked for especially. None were found. 

A careful survey about homes as well as in the business district 
revealed no larvae of Aedcs aegypti, although ideal breeding places 
for such mosqmtoes were numerous. A few culicene mosquitoes 
were found. 

Contagion . — The cases reported by the physicians were scattered 
and no defimte relationship or contact appeared to exist between 
them. However, a house-to-house survey m a selected area of the 
residential section and another in the business district uncovered a 
number of cases that suggested a spread of the condition from one per- 
son to another. A history was also obtained of many mild and abortive 
attacks which would far exceed the actual number of cases seen and 
reported. In one family of four, the thi*ee cliildi’en came down within 
a week, the mother escaping. The oldest boy, aged 20, who worked 
in a confectionery store, was taken first. In the same store, employ- 
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ing 8 people, 4 boys and 2 girls, ranging m age from 16 to 20, were 
stricken within two days. The two older employees escaped. In 
four of these cases enlarged glands m the post cervical and sub- 
occipital regions were still palpable and visible after the patients had 
returned to work. 

In another firm of eight employees, four, all under 24 years, were 
taken sick from July 10 to 20. Another developed tender glands in 
the neck but did not feel ill enough to stop work. 

In still other firms a history of two or more cases were obtained. 
Other firms employmg from 5 to 20 workers remained free of the 
infection. There were many reports of indefinite illness with fever 
and headache or slight sore throat for one or two days among those 
associated with cases. Such cases as these, it is believed, were 
responsible for the rapid spread of the disease and for those cases 
where direct contact was obscure. 

The residential area surveyed contained 31 homes and a total of 
173 people. Four cases from this area had already been reported by 
physicians The smwey revealed a total of 15 cases, or an attack 
rate of 8 6 per cent 

In the business district, among 23 firms visited, havmg a total 
personnel of 272, there were 33 cases (attack rate of 12 1 per cent) 

Sixteen of these patients, all of which were seen shortly after 
recovery, either had enlarged palpable cervical glands at the time or 
distinctly recalled their presence during the illness. Others had 
intense soreness m the neck, especially on movement, but did not 
remember any definite enlargement of the glands 

In 11 firms, with a total of 56 employees, no case histories were 
elicited. The 12 firms in which cases occurred are enumerated 
below, showing the relationship between the number of employee 
and the number of cases: 


Nature of firm 

Number 
of em- 
ployees 

Number 
of cases 

Nature of firm 

Number 
of em- 
ployees 

Numbfflp 
of cases 

Laundry — — 

40 

1 

Dry gnndsf*.,. _ _ - ^ - 

8 

5 

Jewelry store. 

5 

3 


6 

2 

DppnrtmftTit stnrft 

25 

2 

Furniture store. 

9 

2 


6 

1 

Do 

3 

1 

Do 

24 

3 

Confectionery store 

B 

fi 

Tin 

20 

4 

Dry cleaning 

15 

3 






DISCUSSION 

The possibility that the epidemic was one of dengue fever was 
considered But the absence of the intermediate host, the protracted 
fever in many cases, and the slow convalescence seems to preciiade 
a diagnosis of this malady. 
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The rash at first suggested Brill^s -disease; but the enlarged glands, 
the history of so many mild and abortive cases, the nagtive animal 
inoculation, the negative agglutination of B. proieus X19 in nme 
cases, and the blood picture seemed to rule it out completely. 
Tularaemia was likewise discarded on agglutmation tests and in 
the absence of suppurative glands. 

The epidemiology, symptomatology, and laboratory finding fit 
in best with glandular fever, first described by Pfeiffer ^ as ^^Drusen- 
feber,'’ and by Sprunt and Evans ^ as ‘^Infectious mononucleosis.” 
The frequent occurrence of a rash was the most unusual feature in 
our cases; and Longcope ^ reported ten cases, two of which had a 
macular rash over the chest and abdomen resembling rose spots. 
Tidy and Diniels ^ state d-cfimtely that eruptions did not occur in 
^their cases. These authors also called attention to the persistence 
of enlarged palpable glands m the neck several weeks after convaies^ 
cence as observed m some of our cases 

Other outbreaks of glandular fever have been reported from New 
York, New Jersey, and Wisconsin,^ and it is believed the conditaon 
has a wider distribution than is commonly recogai2&ed. 


THE REPORTING OP NOTIFIABLE DISEASES IN A TYPICAL 

SMALL CITY" 

Hagerstown Morbidity Studies No. 11 

By Edgar SYDEN&TEicxEa, StatisticisR, Umted States Public Ilcaltli Service 

The completeness with which cases of diseases notifiable by law 
are actually reported depends upon several specific conditions and 
is subject to the influence of more or less mlangible factors The 
laws requiring notification are usually quite definite and frequently 
demand much more than is expected or even possible. For example, 
in some States the disease notification laws make it the duty, not 
only of physicians, but also of school-teachers, administrators of 
institutions, and citizens generally, to report promptly all cases of 
a long list of diseases But what actually occurs in most instances 
has narrowed dow to the notification of only a few of these diseases 
by physicians who are in attendance upon cases, largely because 


i E Jahrb f Kinderii . 18&9, v 24 257, 

* Sprunt and Evjns Johns Hopkins Hosp Bull , 3920, v 31 410 
^ nangcope^ W T Am J Med Sei , 1912, v lb4 781 

* Tidy and Daniels v 205 9-13 

and Coleraan Am J H>g, 1925, v 5 36 
Carlson, Broofes, and Maisball W Jscunsm Med, J , 1926, v 26 17G 
Onthofi and PesseL Am J Dib Chad , 1925 v 29 l^f2 

* I’mm Ih© OlSce ^ Statistical lavestigations, 17 S Public Iloaith Semeo 

A Study of IlhKsss in a General Population Group Hagerstown Morbidity Studies No I Method of 
Stiady and Qen^ Sesulls, was published m the Public Health Reports, Vol 41, No 39, Sept 24, 192o, 
]^ 2 D 6 lh 2088 . 
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dependable diagnoses are sought So that the practical situation 
seems to resolve itself into those factors which affect the following 
conditions: 

1. The extent to which physicians are available in a given popu- 
lation for attendance upon cases of notifiable diseases; 

2. The extent to which the physicians m this population are 
called in to attend these cases; and 

3. The extent to which the physicians actually report the cases 
they see and diagnose. 

In the belief that a small contribution might be made to our 
knowledge of these conditions, the records obtained in a series oi 
morbidity observations upon a general (white) population group 
during 28 months m Hagerstown, Md , were analyzed from the 
pomts of view set forth above, and the results are given briefly m 
the tables and comments which follow. 

The city of Hagerstown had, at the time when the morbidity study 
was made, a population of about 30,000 (29,878 estimated as of 
February 1, 1923, the mid-date of the period covered by the study). 
There were 45 physicians (medical graduates), of whom 37 were 
engaged m general practice. This gives a ratio of one physician 
to 666 persons, a proportion not greatly m excess of the average 
for cities in the United States’ It was found that 30 of the 37 
physicians m general practice were actually practicing among the 
families regularly observed for the incidence of illness. If all the 
cases of notifiable diseases estimated to have occurred in Hagers- 
town had been distributed among the 37 physicians engaged m 
general practice, the average number which each physician would 
have had to report upon would have been 7 or 8 new cases per 
month; in the season of heaviest prevalence each physician would 
have had possibly one new case per day. Unless it be assumed that 
their practice would have been materially increased along other Imes, 
it appears safe to assume that a sufficient number of physicians 
were available for attendance and reporting upon the cases of noti- 
fiable diseases which occurred in the city durmg the period under 
consideration. 

The record of illness was made by trained workers visiting about 
1,800 families at mtervais of less than two months from December 1, 
1921, to April 1, 1924.^ The population thus observed constituted 
about one-fourth of the total population of the city, and the selection 
of families was so made as to include all sections and classes. Smce 
excellent cooperation was given by the families visited, and the field 
assistants became well acquainted with the individuals and their 


^ In 1921 there was one physician to 641 persons m cities and towns having a popnlation of 5,000 or more, 
accordii^ to a statement m the American Medical Association Bulletin for December, 1923 (18465) 

® The method of this study has been described in the first report of this senes. 
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disease histories, it is believed that a fairly accurate record was 
obtained of the diseases with which we are particularly concerned 
hero.® All cases seen by physicians were referred to the physicians for 
review as to diagnosis. 

Table 1 — Attendance of jthysicians upon cases of certain notifiable diseases ob~ 
served tn a general foptdahon group m Hager stown^ Md , December 1921-^ 
March 31 ^ 1924 


Disease 

Number 
of cases 
observed 

Per cent 
attended 
bv phy- 
sician 

Typhoid fever - 

19 

100 0 

Meningitis 

1 

100 0 

T>?iOT3Tnor»T^a (all forms) . 

144 

97 9 

Tiiphthpiiia - - 

45 

97 8 

S?oarlAt fovpf . , ^ - 

34 

97 i 

T-nflnpt37.ia , . . 

i 261 

91 1 

Measles 

1 668 

611 

Scabies and impetigo.,,^ ^ 

40 

61 2 

Whooping congh 

i S74 

48 8 

Chicken pox 

232 

45 2 

Garman measlfiS ^ ^ 

38 

9 

Mnmps_ _ 

9 

33 3 



The number of cases of the principal notifiable diseases which 
were recorded as having occurred in the population under observa- 
tion for the 28-month period, and the proportion attended by physi- 
cians are shown in Table 1. The number of cases of certain diseases 
is too small to indicate the situation even in the population observed, 
but it is clearly evident that two general groups of communicable 
diseases may be distinguished from the point of view of medical attend- 
ance in a community which was fairly well supplied with physicians. 
In one group are scarlet fever, typhoid fever, pneumonia, diphtheria, 
and influenza/® over 90 per cent of the cases of each of these diseases 
having had medical attendance. In the second group are measles, 
schbies and impetigo, whooping cough, chicken pox, and probably 
mumps, although in the last uistance the number of cases w^as too 
small to warrant any conclusion. 

In so far as this experience may be regarded as at all typical, it 
can be interpreted that nme-tenths or more of the cases of the more 
serious diseases upon which public attention has been focussed come 
under the observation of those upon whom the health department 
depends for its reports. On the other hand, it is also clearly shown 

^ At tbe same time locords of illness aM disease incidence were obtained from families, a recoid was kept 
by te^sliers in scbools of all absences due to sickness The teachers ascertained the causes of sickness so far 
m It was possible to do so, and their records of disease incidence were subsequently compared with the 
obtained from the families (^served, with the result that a very close correspondence in nearly 
d^eaaea was fowtd, partScuIarly fca: the acute infectious diseases with v hich we ai e concerned m tins 
eommWmkon 

^Tha ti «5s^ und^ ** influenza” that were not seen by physicians was based on the inform- 

tefS SEfestleaifaafeK The epidemiological e\idenee, which will be discussed m another repoit, pointed tcry 
dsstelelsrto the probabiflty that these cases were inSuenra as it is commonly diagnosed, as well as against 
many cases actually accompanied by illness were overlooked 
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that a considerably smaller proportion of cases of such common 
diseases as measles, impetigo, whooping cough, and chicken pox 
ever come to the attention of the physicians, much less to the atten- 
tion of the health department itself* 

The question then naturally arises, What proportion of the cases 
actually seen by physicians are reported? Obviously, so many 
factors are involved that it is hardly fair to take a single example 
as typical. This particular experience is not without mterest, 
however, because a health demonstration was in progress at the 
time when the observations were made. The local physicians ware 
cooperating almost unanimously with this demonstration, consid- 
erable public mterest was aroused, and the conditions favorable to 
complete reporting were unusuaiiy good. 

We did not check each individual case recorded in the observed, 
population group and seen by a physician with the reports sent in to 
the health demonstration office, and therefore we are unable to give 
an exact statement of what actually transpired, but it can be approxi- 
mated with a fair degree of accuracy for the more frequently occur- 
ring diseases by the following method: Assuming that the observed 
population group was a fair sample of the entire population of Hagers- 
town, the total number of cases of a given disease seen by physicians 
can be estimated for the entire population. This estimated total 
may then be compared with the number of cases actually reported 
to the local health officer as having occurred durmg the same period. 

Table 2 — Extent to u'Mch certain notifiable diseases seen by physicians were 
reported by them to the local health officer in Hagerstown, Md , December 1, 1921- 
March SI, 1924 


Diseases 

Number of 
eases esti^ 
mated hrom 
study of 
sample popu- 
ilationiisseeu 
by physicians 
in entire 
City* 

Number of 
cases re- 
ported to 
local health 
officer 1 

Per cent of 
cases seen by 
physicians 
that were 
reported 

Pneumonia (all forms).., — 

SS5 

3S9 

57 0 

Diphtbeiia 

186 

165 

88 7 

Scurlet ^e^e^ — 

1S9 

142 

102 0 

Influenza 

996 

863 

86.6 

hleasles— — 

i 1,657 

: 627 

40 3 


[ 127 

! 1 

i 0 8 

Whooping cough 

1 751 

1 229 

! 30 5 

Chicken pox .... 

! 439 

1 

1 161 

84 4 


1 As furnislied by the bureau of communicable diseases, Maryland State department of bealtb 
5 The number of etises repiesented in the first figure column of Table 1 has been multiplied, by the ratio 
of the number of persons observed to the total population to obtain these estimates 

The results of this comparison as given in Table 2 are doubtiess 
about what those who are familiar with the situation of disease 
reporting would expect. Measles, whooping cough, and chicken 
pox are very incompletely reported. Scabies and impetigo are m 
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illustration of diseases notifiable under laws which little or no attempt 
is made to enforce. In fact, practically all of the cases of scabies 
and impetigo were first seen by teachers among school children and 
the children were sent home with the recommendation that a phy- 
sician be consulted. The total number of cases actually recorded 
in the families under observation undoubtedly is a minimal state- 
ment; a considerable number of cases of children with sores were 
also reported by family informants. On the other hand, the response 
of physicians to the demand for reports of scarlet fever and diphtheria 
(and typhoid and smallpox may be safely mcluded) is evidence of 
their desire, as well as the general desire, for the administration of 
control measures. The relatively high proportion of influenza cases 
(as well as of pneumonia) which were reported may be regarded as 
a reflection of the general interest in this disease which manifested 
itself in epidemic form in Hagerstown in the late wmter and early 
spring of 1923. 

Table 3, — A comparison of the incidence rates for certain notifiable diseases in 
Hagerstown, Md , hosed on morbidity surveys with those based on reports by physi- 
cians to the local health department, December 1, 1921-March SI, 1924 



Animal rate per 1,000 

Disease 

Based on 
records from 
regular 
house-to- 
house visits 
to homes ot 
one-fourth of 
the total 
population 

Based on 
reports of 
physicians 
to the local 
health 
department 

Typhoid fever _ . . _ 

1.15 

0 96 

Meningitis — 

06 

03 

Pneumonia fall forms). . _ 

8 72 

4 86 

Dipfathcria 

2 72 

2 37 

Scarlet fever 

2 06 

2 04 

Influeiiza- 

15 80 

12.38 

Measles , ^ . 

34 39 

8 99 

Scabies and impetigo . ^ 

2 97 

01 

■Whooping cough . 

22 €4 

3 28 

Chicken pox . _ _ _ , , ,, , , 

14 05 

2 17 

German maadps- - _ _ ^ 

1 09 

06 

Mumps. _ 

54 

34 



We may now summarize this item of experience in the reporting of 
notifiable diseases from the point of view of the value of a rate of 
incidence based upon cases as reported, A comparison is given in 
Table 3 of the rate of incidence computed upon cases recorded in a 
mm&amm canvass of a considerable population with a rate based 
cases reported by physicians. There is a great variation in the 
For scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and influenza, 
&e rate based on reported cases approximates the actual rate fairly 
weH, and this undoubtedly would have been true of other serious but 
fdativelj rare diseases. But the rates based on the reports for the 
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other more common notifiable diseases do not begin to approximate 
the actual rates for these diseases, in spite of the existence of condi- 
tions favorable to cooperation between the practicing physicians and 
the local health demonstration and of the probability that the actual 
rate^^ is a minimal statement of the incidence of the diseases in 
question. 

SUMMARY 

In the course of a 28-month study of illnesses in a general popu- 
lation group in Hagerstown, Md , data were collected relating to 
medical attendance. These records were considered from the points 
of view that led to the following conclusions: 

1 The number of physicians engaged in general practice was 
sufficient to provide for medical attendance upon all cases of notifiables 
diseases in this community 

2 Physicians wei’e actually called in to attend 90 per cent or more 
of the cases of the more serious notifiable diseases which were observed 
including typhoid fever, the pneumonias, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and epidemic influenza, but less than 65 per cent of cases of measles, 
scabies and impetigo, whooping cough, and chicken pox were attended 
by physicians. 

3 Of cases seen by physicians, apparently 85 per cent or more of 
the cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and influenza were reported; 
about 60 per cent of the pneumonias and 30 to 40 per cent of measles, 
whooping cough, and chicken pox. Practically no scabies nor 
impetigo was reported. Conditions were unusually favorable for 
complete reporting. 

4 Incidence rates based on the physicians^ reports approximated 
fairly well the rates based on regularly repeated house-to-house 
inquiries for scarlet fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria, epidemic in- 
fluenza, and probably other serious but rarer diseases. The 
incidence rates based on physicians^ reports for the other more 
common notifiable diseases, however, fell far short of their incidence as 
actually observed. 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 

BEVIEW OP THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED AUGUST 15, 1926, 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OP NATIONS* SECRETARIAT i 

Cholera diminished rapidly during July in all the principal port"^ 
of the Par East except in Shanghai, where a sudden outbreak 
the middle of the month and 314 cases were reported in the one 
July 25-31, according to information contained in the August 
Epidemiological Report pubhshed at Geneva by the health section 
of the League of Nations’ secretariat The weekly cases (or deaths) 
reported at the various ports are given m Table 1. 


Table 1* — Cholera prevalence reported %n the principal ports of the Far East from 
June J6 to July 81, 1926 


City 

Week ended— 

June 26 

July 3 

July ^0 

July 17 

July 24 

July 31 

Bombay (deaths) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Calcutta (deaths; * 

41 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Negapatam (deaths) 

23 

7 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Vizagapatam (deaths) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rangoon (deaths) 

12 

6 

11 

7 

1 

1 

Singapore (cases) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok (cases) 

56 

36 

18 

20 

10 

5 

Saigon and Cholon (cases) 

5 

32 

8 

3 

0 

0 

Haiphong (eases; 

42 

17 

19 

3 1 

0 

0 

Shanghai (eases) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

37 

29 

314 


The outbreak of cholera in Kwang-Chow-Wan in June, with. 70 
cases between June 11 and 30, seems not to have spread, as no cases 
were reported in the first 20 days of July. In French Indo-China a 
slight declme is noted in July, when 1,528 cases of cholera were 
reported m the first 20 days as compared with 1,786 cases in the 
preceding 20 days 

Plague , — The prevalence of plague in Africa in the first half of 
1926 is shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 — Plague cases reported in Africa during 1926 


Month 

Kenya 

Nigeria 

Sene- 

gal 

Tunisia 

Mada- 

gascar 

Union 
of South 
Africa 

4-week 

periods 

ended— 

Uganda® 

Egypt® 

JftTitisry 

49 

24 

0 

0 

334 

0 

Jan 30.. 

93 

0 

Pehniftry. 

97 

25 i 

0 

0 

277 

1 

Peb 27.. 
Mar 27, 

* Apr 24.. 
May 22. 
June 19— 

52 

1 

March 

81 

56 

3 

0 

186 

101 

26 

26 

7 


37 

34 

12 

0 

10 

78 

10 

May 

40 

120 

70 

25 

13 

213 

25 

Juna , , . 

79 


104 

66 


»»237 

37 

Jnly_. 

i 


22 













Tile data for Uganda and Egypt refer to periods of 4 weeka 
^ For Z weeks only 

&e Offioe of Statistical Investigations, TJ. S. Public Health Service, 


began 

week,® 
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In Egypt 104 plague cases were reported from January 1 to July 
22, 1926, as compared with 84 cases reported in the corresponding 
period of 1925, indicating, however, a very favorable plague situa- 
tion. During the three weeks from July 2 to 22, 12 cases and 0 
deaths were reported, with one case at xilexandiia and the others in 
inland Provinces. 

In the Dutch East Indies the plague deaths slightly decreased at 
the end of May and 167 deaths were reported m the three weeks 
ended Jime 5, as compared wnth 218 in the preceding three weeks 

The plague outbreak at Baghdad continued to decline during June, 
and 15 cases were reported m the town m the two weeks ended July 
3, as against 31 m the precedmg two weeks. 

In French Indo-China there were 9 cases of plague between July 1 
and 20, of which 4 were at Saigon, 2 m Chaudoc (Cochm-China), 1 
in Pnom-Penh, and 2 m Kandal (Cambodia). The plague incidence 
during the jiist five months of 1926 vras less than in 1925, but in 
June and July it exceeded that in the corresponding period of 1925. 

Plague cases reported in Indo-Chinaj January-July, 19^5 and 1926 


Year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

‘ June 

July 

- 

5 


18 


21 

10 

g 

1926 

2 

7 : 

7 

13 

3 

22 

10 


1 jFor 20 days only 


At Kwang-Chow-Wan, 19 cases of plague were notified in the 
10-day period June 21-30, and 18 during the preceding 10 days. 

Eeports from South American countries showed 34 cases of plague 
with 6 deaths during June in Peru, 2 cases at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
in June, and 1 death at Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the week April 19-25. 

Yellow Jemr . — The following cases of yellow fever are reported: 
Gold Coast, 3 cases and 1 death during April and 3 cases and 2 
deaths dunng May; Bahia, Brazil, 2 cases and 2 deaths from May 
2 to 15. 

Typhus . — Among the European countries from which typhus is 
still reported, European Russia, Poland, Latvia, the Emgdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and Greece showed a considerably lower 
prevalence for the first six months of 1926 than for the preceding 
six-month period On the other hand, the prevalence during this 
period was higher in Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. In Italy, where only one case had been reported during the 
period 1922-1925, 31 cases occurred m the first half of 1926 in Naples. 

The incidence of typhus in African countries during the first half 
of 1926 is compared with 1925 in Table 3. The incidence was lower 
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in 1926 in Algeria^ Egypt, and Basutoland, about the same in Tunisia 
and the Union of South. Africa, and somewhat higher in 1926 in 
Morocco. 


Table 3 — Ca^ea of typhus notified in various African countries, 19^5 and 1926 


Month 

Algeria j 

i 

Morocco 

Tunisia ^South Afi ica‘ ] 

4-week 

period 

Basutoland 

Egypt 

( ] ' 

1925 j 1926 

! ' 

1 

1523 

, 1 

1926 

1 

( 1925 1 

1 1926 

1925 ^ 

1926 j 

1925 

1926 

1925 1 

1926 

irnniinry 

21 \ 19 

1 72* 

[ i 

39 

1 e! 

I 

6 

96 ‘ 

1 94 I 1 

1 

11 

31 ^ 

35 

TfAhniAry 

32 i 44 1 

73 

4 ! 

81 

75 

69 J 

1 ii: 

9 

0 

70 

134 

IVf sirfth 

42 26 


un 

44 1 

93 

41 - 

37 ii 

Ill 

9 

0 

178 

99 

ApnL ^ 

lOo 1 36 ! 

25 

159 

5ft ' 

St 

49 ’ 

87 

IV 

3 

2 

148 

192 


97 55 

59 

1 115 

1X.Q 1 4.^ ! 

92 

70 

V 

3 

0 

292 

171 

__ ^ 

IrniP. 

114 j 33 1 

59 

1 

39 

22 

66 


VI 

2 


254 





1 









Smallpox — “The usual seasonal lull m smallpox incidence is 
apparent in the reports from nearly all countries, states the Eeport. 
“In northern England, however, while the incidence has decreased 
as compared to the earlier weeks of the present year, the number 
of cases reported durmg June and the early part of July represents 
an increase over the number of cases notified in correspondmg 
periods of the last two years. 

“The unusual prevalence in Japan, noted in previous reports of 
this year, shows signs of diminution In India, the first half of the 
year has been marked by an incidence and morta’ity from smallpox 
greater than in recent years; Orissa, Bengal, and the central Prov- 
inces suffered most, the situation bemg relatively favorable in other 
districts. 

Dysentery and enteric Jever — The reports available in the August 
Epidemiological Report, which refer to the month of June or the 
jfirst half of July for the most part, did not to date indicate much 
seasona' rise in the incidence of either dysentery or enteric fever. 
On the whole, the incidence of these two diseases during the first 
six months of the present year compared very favorably -with the 
preceding year. 

Some increase m dysentery was noted in the reports for Germany, 
Greece, Japan, Korea, and Palestine. 

Malaria — There were 349,126 cases of malaria reported in 
European Russia, exclusive of the Ukraine, in the first quarter of 
1926 as compared with 412,275 cases in the first quarter of 1925. A 
lower prevalence was reported in all the different geographical regions, 
except the Central Black Earth and the Middle and Lower Volga 
Regions, where the numbers of cases during the first quarter were 
slightly higher than in 1925. In the Ukraine, 41,770 cases were 
reported in the first quarter of 1926, less than half the reported 
incidence m the correspondmg period of 1925. 
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Acute poliomyelitis. — ^The latest reports, relating to the last week 
of June and the first two weeks of July, show a slightly Increased 
number of cases of acute poliomyelitis in England, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States, thus indicating the approach- 
ing summer increase of this disease. 

CerelvQspinal meningitis — ^As to epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, a slight declme is to be noted in the last reports from Sweden; 
England and Wales, Holland, Austria, and Italy, while a compara- 
tively higher ncidence has been reported from Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and Poland. 

Oommunicaile diseases in China. — The Report this month gives an 
interesting summary of the results of the efforts of Dr Tsefang F. 
Huang, Chief of the Department of Administration of the National 
Epidemic Prevention Bureau at Peking, to obtain information on 
the prevalence of certain communicable diseases in China Doctor 
Huang addressed letters to the practitioners of western medicine 
in the 18 Provinces of China and Manchuria, and inclosed post 
cards to be filled out and returned monthly. A large proportion of 
the physicians have been cooperating since May, 1925. The fol- 
lowing summary, taken from the Report, was based on the informa- 
tion obtained by Doctor Huang for the 10 months, May, 1925, to 
February, 1926 

It appears from these reports that plague was present (sporadic) in Manchuria 
during May and June, 1925, prevalent m Kwangtung Province during the same 
months, and endemic throughout the year in Fulden Pi evince, the only district 
reporting plague in January-Febriiary, 1926 Infected rats were found through- 
out nearly the whole period in Fukien Province. 

Cholera was notified front every reporting ProYince at some time during the 
10 months It appears to have been most prevalent during August, September, 
and October, but too much reliance must not be placed upon this impression. 
The Provinces of Chekiang, Hunan, and Kiangsu appeared to suffer most. 
During January and February, 1926, the reports indicate a decrease, sporadic 
cases being notified from Anhwei, Honan, Kan-suh, and Kwangtung Provinces, 
while the disease was said to be prevalent in Chekiang and Bhensi. 

Smallpov was reported from every Province during the period; it was said 
to be epidemic in four Provinces during January and February, 1926, and prev- 
alent in nearly all others 

Dysentery was said to be present in all reporting provinces, most prevalent, 
naturally, during the summer months. Typhus fever was reported from 14 
Provinces during the first two months of 1926, and relapsing fever from lO 
duiing the same period Other diseases for which returns were received were 
epidemic meningitis, diphtheria, and typhoid fever, the latter two being prevalent 
almost everywhere. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Relation of Summer Rainfall to Mosquito Prevalence. — Thomas J 
Headlee, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J , Bulletin 423, December, 1925, pp. 3-14. (Abstract by 
J. A Le Prmce.) 

In this article the writer answers the question, In the absence of 
mosquitoes why do we contmue to have antimosquito work? 

Only by constant work can the mosquito pest be held in subjec- 
tion. Basic facts in mosquito life history are given. Suitable tem- 
perature, larval food, and light to support that food, are essentials. 
EainfaU is a basic factor for larval development in upland, and tide 
a basic factor on salt marshes Extreme acidity or alkalinity is 
fatal to larval development. The type of tide most likely to result 
in mosquito broods is one which runs ]ust high enough to send the 
water creeping through the grass and fiUmg the depressions The 
grass acts as a screen and prevents fish from accompanying the 
creeping water into the depressions. 

Flooding of stream channels in the uplands often destroys mosquito 
breeding, but the net result of heavy rainfall is enormous increase 
in water accumulations in which larvae can develop Studies of 
mosquito prevalence indicate distinctly that the number of mosquitoes 
varies inversely as the intensiveness of antimosquito work. 

Malarial Fevers in the United States Army and at Selected Sta- 
tions. — MaJ. Albert G. Love. Military Surgeon^ Vol. 58, No. 6, 
June, 1926, pp. 593-610; Vol. 59, No. 1, July, 1926, pp. 69-95. 
(Abstract by L. D. Fncks.) 

This is a brief historical review of malarial fevers in the United 
States Army from the beginning of the nineteenth century, as com- 
piled from the records of the Surgeon General's ofixce and reports 
from Army surgeons at different stations. All of these reports 
indicate a pronounced reduction in malana in the Umted States 
Army during the period covered. 

One hundred yearn ago malarial fevers were responsible for more 
than 25 per cent of all sick admissions to Army hospitals Since 
the World War malaria has been responsible for only 1 per cent of 
admissions In 1841, during the Seminole War, 50 per cent of admis- 
sions to post hospitals were attributed to malana; during the Mexican 
War, 25 per cent; during the Civil War, 23 per cent; during the 
' Spanish-American War, 23 per cent; and during the World War, 
one-half of 1 per cant. 

In past years epidemic malaria was reported among soldiers 
stationed at Fort Wayne, Mich. (Detroit), Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
and Columbus Barracks, Ohio. In recent years malaria has been 
^ntroHed on all Army posts in the Umted States by suitable anti- 
mosquito measures. 
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Protection of Highway Water Supplies. — Earle L. Waterman, Pro- 
fessor of Sanitary Engineering, Umversitj’ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
American Journal of Public Eealtli, Vol. 16, No. 3, Mareh, 1926, 
pp 250-256. (Abstiact by H. B Hominon.) 

By means of a questionnaire, the status of loadside water supply 
work in 40 States was ascertamed In 10 States definite programs 
for markmg safe sources of water supply along the principal high- 
ways are being carried out. Sanitary surveys and bacteriological 
exammations of roadside supphes are made in five States, but no 
signs are posted In three States water supphes of tomist camps 
are supervised hj State health departments, and preliminary inves- 
tigations are under way in two States Twenty States reported 
that no special attempt had been made to supervise roadside v atcr 
supplies Many State health departments favor the general plan 
of supervising roadside water supphes without the use of signs, 
while others favor postmg only the unsafe sources of supply. 

Di^cus6ion by W H Dittoe, fonnerly State ^aitdary engineer^ Ohio 
State Depaitinent of Health* The Ohio State Department of Health 
started a systematic survey of water supplies available to the motor- 
ing public in February, 1924 Between that date and October, 
1925, 1,850 miles of highways were covered and approximately 
1,450 water supphes exammed. Of the total only 105 were given 
the ^^Seal of safety,*’ and of this number, 102 were drilled wells, 2 
weie sprmgs, and 1 was a dug \veli A large percentage of the 
1,300 sources which were unsatisfactory could be made approved 
sources with improvement made in their protection. 

Rural Water Supplies may Appear Deceptively Pure. — Jack J. 
Hinman, jr,, Associate Professor of Sanitation, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa The Nation’s Healthy Vol. 8, No. 7, July 15, 1926, 
pp 466-467. (Abstract by Paul S. Fox.) 

Rural water supplies may be divided into two classes: The sup- 
ply for domestic use; and the supply for farm animals, imgation, 
and other uses. Domestic water is usually obtained from wells and 
sprmgs or cisterns Water for animals is commonly obtained from 
streams or ponds. It would be much better if farm animals vrere 
supplied with a good ground water, since surface water may be 
polluted to such extent as actually to endanger the health of the 
animals 

Analyses of water from private sources 1915-1924, inclusive, were 
as follows: 



Per cent 

Source 

satisfac- 


tory 

Shallow wells — 

18 14 

Deep wells-— 

68 19 

Sprmgs 

29 09 


0274"~-26t 2 
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The article contain^ the usual advice in regard to the protection 
of wells, springs, and cisterns, \ritli a number of illustrations 
Sterilization of Water by liquid Chlorine. — J. M Mathew Th€ 
Lonunomvealth Engineer (Auatralia), Yol. 13, No. 1, August 1, 1925, 
pp 30-33 (Abstract by Sol Pmcus.) 

Sn account and description of equipment is given of what appeal’s 
to be the first use of liquid chlorine for the treatment of a public 
water supply in Australia The purposes and methods of chlorina-^ 
tion are reviewed and reference to its widespread use in water puri- 
fication in the United State& and Canada is made. 

Tlie author describes the tests made in applying liquid chlorine 
through American-made control apparatus to a surface water supply 
which at times was somewhat turbid and contained the wash from a 
populated watershed. The results were in agreement with the 
American experience. The addition of chlorine of 04 p p. m. 
under moderately favorable conditions gave a water of high degree 
of pmiiy. The colorimetric test with orthotoluidine giving a residual 
of 0.1 to 0.2 after 10 minutes w'as a satisfactory guarantee. Such a 
dosage, except for local or seasonal modification, would have no 
advei’se effect on the taste of the water. 


VENEREAL DISEASE MANUAL FOR SOCIAL AND COR- 
RECTIVE AGENCIES 

A new publication entitled '^Venereal Disease Manual for Social 
and Corrective Agencies ’’ has been recently prepared by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

There is a definite relationship between venereal diseases and 
msanity, dependency, delinquency, crime, and other conditions 
affecting the social structure. The Public Health Service has had 
an increasmg demand from many individuals and organizations in- 
terested in the various branches of social welfare for authentic and 
comprehensive information concerning the social and economic as- 
pects of the venereal diseases. It was to meet this demand for infor- 
mation that the publication was prepared 

In addition to giving fundamental information on the medical 
aspects of the venereal diseases, their relief and prevention, the manual 
deals with the socio-economic relationships of these diseases and has 
chapters on the following subjects: The venereal diseases and the 
community, sox education, legal aspects of venereal disease control, 
sex morality and the law. juvenile delinquency, aids m conditioning 
behavior. 

The book should be of Cbpecial value to the foUov ing groups : Court 
officials; social workers; police and probation officers; nurses, visiting 
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teachers, nurses' training schools and schools of social work; super- 
intendents and matrons of homes for the dependent, delinquent, and 
defective classes. 

The publication is bomid in green buckram, and owing to the cost 
of printing and bmdmg it will not be possible for the Public Health 
Service to distribute it free of charge It may be secured, however, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printmg Office, 
Washmgton, D 0 , at 50 cents per copy. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 25, 1926 


Summary of infoimakon received hij telegraph froin industiial lUi^uiajice companies 
foi week ended Septemhet 25, 1926, and cojies ponding week of 1925 {From the 
Weekly Health Index, September 29, 1926, issiied by the Bineau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Coiresponding 

Sept 25, 1926 week, 1925 


Policies in force 65, 375, 826 61, 108, 375 

Number of death claims 11, 028 10, 215 

Death claims pei 1,000 policies m force, annual rate. 8 8 8 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large oities oj the United States during the week 
ended Septemhei 25, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
ivith corresponding week of 1925 {Fiom the Weekly Health Index, September 
29, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depaitnient of Commerce) 


City 


Total (66 cities). 


Akion 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

White.— 
Colored.. 
Baltimore A.. 

Whito 

Coloied.. 

Birmmgiiaiu. 

White 

Colored.. 

Boston 

Bridgeport.. , 
Buffalo...... 

Cambridge., . 

Cahton 

Camden. .... 

Chicago * 

Cmcmnati... 
Cleveland 


Week ended Sept 
25, 1926 


Total 

deaths 


6,299 


27 

56 

26 

30 

210 

156 

54 

49 

29 
20 

23S 

20 

122 

30 
18 

31 
619 
120 
187 


Peath 

rate* 


11 3 


11 8 


C) 

13 < 


(®) 

12 1 


0 

15 8 


11 7 

12 8 
8 5 

12 3 
10 6 
15 2 
10 2 


Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
lespond- 
mg week, 
1925 


10 8 


18.6 


12 1 


13 4 


114 


12, Z 
7 8 
5.9 
10 9 
10 0 
13.8 
9,5 


Deaths under 1 
year 


W'eek 
ended 
Sept 25, 
1926 


840 


Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 


^ Infant 
t mortality 
irate, week 
i ended 
Sept 25, 
1926 2 


97 

62 


95 

78 

146 


126 

34 

75 

89 

66 

50 

68 

125 


.Footnotes at end of table 
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Deaths fiom all causes in certam large citiei> of the United States o 
ended September 192^^ infant mortality ^ annual death late, a> 
with corresponding ireek of 1925 — Continued 




spending, 



FfOl Kiver*. 

Flint. 

Fort Worth 

TVhitc 

Colored 

Orand Rapidi 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City-, 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

W^hite 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored.. 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville < 

White 

Colored.- 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orlean,’. 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx borough 

BrookUm borough... 
:Manh*it*an borough. 

Queens borough 

Richmond borough. 

Newark, N J— 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored-— 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson— 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence * 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 


38 

11 2 

62 

11 3 

29 1 

10,4 

278 ! 

H 2 

28 

12 0 

22 j 

10 5 

25 t— 



10 7 

20 , 

7 6 

37 1 

12.1 

28 * 


Ji 

‘c”' 


2<» 

m . 

34 

19 

90 

72 
18 
67 
33 i 
21 
12 

84 
217 

73 t 
54 
19 I 
3i 

n 

53 
27 ’ 
31 
89 

85 
39 
27 
12 
27 1 

56 
1&5 

54 
ll I 

1,201 

137 

387 

513 

128 

36 

8H 

41 

IS 

23 

41 

24 
36 
2^1 

424 

ltd 

57 
48 

42 
24 
IS 


9 7 


Cl 
12 8 


11 0 
14 7 


11 2 


JO 8 I 


12 6 1 

12 1 , 


11 ' 


12 2 


9 5 
17 I 


12 i 
15 ■> 


7 6 
19 4 


\T, 

' 

9 0 

8 3 , 

10 0 

9 9 

14 8 

9 6 1 



16 0 

hi 1 

13 i 

IT,. ; 



' 10 6 

io 3 i 

7 9 

8 1 ’ 

90 

b 6 1 

U 3 

13 6 ‘ 

8 7 

7 3 , 

13 1 

18 1 , 

9 4 

10 0 ’ 

12 3 

j 10 5 

8 2 

t 7 2^ 

"vr 

i2 6 ‘ 

9 5 

, 10 3 ; 

11 0 

10 4 

H 2 

13 2 

" 'U if ' ■9’'0 ' 

u n 

12 0 1 



(•*> 


1 

4 

13 

4 

9 

5 
5 
0 
5 

5 
3 
2 

15 

15 

10 
9 
1 

6 
2 
2 
2 

10 

8 

3 

3 

0 

5 

1' 

9 

8 

161 

11 

55 

74 

12 

6 

14 

2 

5 
2 
2 

3 

6 
49 
20 

4 


5 

132 

20 


3 

60 

50 

U 

4 

70 

0 


5 

39 

3 

16 


85 





5 

67 

3 




8 

38 


42 


0 


1 38 

4 

97 


6.8 


26:4 

9 


* 9 

1 42 

8 

85 


1 90 


63 

s' 

' 116 

1 

‘ 63 

5 

1 

15 

1 

1 

1 11 

2 





5 

87 

5 

08 

17 




165 

05 

20 

47 

45 

66 

77 

, 82 

19 

65 

4 

‘ 105 

15 

1 

5 

I4i 


J 69 


.1 249 


'i I 
i 

69 I 
40 I 
4 I 
4 ! 
U 


23 


32 

101 

05 

Ct> 

40 

42 

87 

50 

110 


Footnotes at end of table 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended Septemhei 25^ 1926j infant mortalityj annual death rate, and comparison 
with coi responding week of 1925 — Continued 


City 

W'eek ended Jan 
30, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
3,000 
corre- 
spending 
week 
1925 

, 

i Deaths under 
j 1 year 

Infant 
moitality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Sept 25, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended ! 
Sept 21, 
1926 

i Corre- 
sponding 
week 
1925 

Rochester 

* 52 

8 4 

1 9 7 

9 

6 

71 

St Louis 

187 

11 7 

9 1 

25 

16 


Ct Paul 

63 

13 2 

9 3 

3 

3 

2o 

Salt Lake City < 

33 

1 32 9 

11 1 

3 

3 

46 

San Antonio - 

41 

i 10 4 

12 6 

10 

11 


San Diego - 

27 

32 8 

13 8 

2 

0 

i 42 

San Francisco - - - 

126 

11 6 

13 1 

6 

7 

‘ 36 

"Schenectady 

17 

9 5 

6 7 

1 

3 

29 

Seattle - - 

60 



' 9 

3 

87 

Someiville 


8 9 

8 4 

1 2 

2 

57 

Spokane. 

25 

12 0 

11 5 

! 3 

5 

70 

Sprmgfield, Mass... 

35 

12 6 

9 5 

6 

3 

92 

Syracuse 

34 

9 6 

10 9 

3 

9 

38 

Tacoma 

20 

i 9 8 

14 0 

: 0 

1 

0 

Toledo 

76 

1 13 5 

10 9 

i 20 

11 

1 193 

Trenton 

30 

11 7 

12 2 

1 ^ 

3 

51 

Utica 

27 

13 7 

18 0 1 

2 

6 

46 

Washington, D C 

116 

11 5 

14 0 


29 

69 

WbitP .. . . _ 

78 



' 8 


66 

Colored - - 

38 

0 


1 4 


73 

Wfltprhnrv ^ 

17 


! 1 

5 

24 

Wilmington, Del 

22 

9 3 

11 5 

3 

6 

67 

Worcester 

47 

12 7 

12 3 

6 

S 

72 

Yonkers 

15 

6 7 

4 1 

i 1 

0 

23 

Youngstown 

22 

7 0 

1 

10 8 

! 3 

9 

38 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births Cities left blank are not in registration area for births 

3 Data for 64 cities 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Sept 24, 1926 

5 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
peicentages of the total population Atlanta, 31, Baltimore, 15, Birmingham* 39, Dallas, 15, Fort Worth, 
14, Houston, 25, Indianapolis, 11, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville, 17, Memphis, 38, Nashville, 30, New 
Orleans, 26, Norfolk, 38, Richmond, 32, and Washm^on, D. C , 25, 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


iVo health department^ State ot locals can effeetiveli/ prevent o»' coni)ol disease witJwut 
hnoxoUdge of whe% where^ and undei what condxhom cases are occumng 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Thefac reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns ^ received by 

the State he^h oflacers 

Reports for Week Ended Oetober 2, 1026 


ARIZONA Cases 

Chicken pox - S 

Diphtheria 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Pohomyelitis i 

Scarlet fever 6 

Trachoma 6 

Tuberculosis ZS 

Typhoid fever 9 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 1C 

Diphthena 7 

Hookworm disease 3 

lafiuenza 22 

Malaria 183 

Measles 5 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Tdlagra 14 

Scarlet fever C 

Smallpox 1 

. Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever 54 

Whoopmg cough. 33 

CAJUFORNli 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Alameda 1 

SanFnmetei i 

Bam loaqola County l 

Titoe County 1 

CMckw pox 77 

^ DSphthma ^7 

iafiiienza 19 

Lethargic encephalitis 

BurMnk 1 

Los Angeles l 


CALIFORNIA— continued Cases 

Measles.-. 375 

Mumps 109 

Poliomyelitis 

Lmcdn 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Los Angeles County 2 

San Diego 1 

Scarlet fever 105 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 140 

Typhoid fe^ei 17 

Whoopmg cough 43 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheiia. 26 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Letlmrgie encephalitis 1 

Measles 0 

Mumps 1 

Paratyphoid fevei 6 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumoma 3 

Scarlet fevei 16 

Smallpox 2 

Tubereulosib 49 

Typhoid fever 7 

Vincent's angina 1 

Whoopmg cough S 

CONNECretT 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebi ospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 14 

German measles I 

Influenza 2 

Meases 7 


( 2202 } 
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CON’^ECTICOT— contmned 

Cases 

Mumps 3 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

ILLINOIS 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal mmingitis 

Cook County 1 

Pueumoma (broncho) - 13 

Pneumonia (lobar) 23 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Searlet. fever _ ___ SO 

Knox County 1 

Madison Countv 1 

Stephenson County 1 

Chicken pox 52 

Septifi sore, throat. . _ - 1 

Diphtheria.. _ 93 

Tnherenlosis fall forms) ,, 40 

Influenza ___ .. 19 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Whooping cough 23 

DELAWARE 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 1 

i<ethargic encephalitis 

Cook County 3 

Crawford County 1 

Lee County 1 

Madison County... 1 

Morgan Conn tv 1 

Malaria . 2 

Peoria County 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 1 

Measles 64 

Mumps - 22 

Pneumonia 138 

Poliomyelitis 

Lake Countv.. 1 

Dengue 1 

M-cHem> Countv 1 

Diphtheria » 32 

Kichland County 1 

Influenza 2 

Malaiia 7 

Mumps 4 

Paiatyphoid fe\er 1 

Pneumoma 11 

Scarlet fever 145 

Smallpox 1 

Tubeiculosis 279 

Typhoid fever 91 

Whoopmg cough 140 

Scarlet fe\er 5 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever 13 

INDIAN 

Ce’*ebrospinal menmgitis 1 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 45 

Whooping cough 4 

Influenza ............ 20 

GEORGL\. 

Chicken po\ 12 

Conjunctivitis (acute) i 

Measles 9 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Diphtheria ... 7i 

Scailet fever 67 

Dysentery, 11 

Influenza 3/1 

Smallpox S 

Trachoma..., 4 

Malaria - 3Ji 

Tuberculosis 34 

Measles 2 

Mumps 2 

Paratyphoid fever 6 

Pellagra 4 

Pneumoma 21 

Poliomyelitis T 

Typhoid fever 31 

Whoopmg cough 33 

IOWA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox—.—.. 2 

Scarlet fever _ ^ 

Diphtheria - 18 

Septic sore throat 7 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 14 

TT’yphAift fever Oj 

German measles 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 1 

Pnlinmyelitis . 5 

Typhus fever 3 

Whooping cough 5 

roAHO 

Chfeken pov ^ 3 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallijox 2 

Tuberculosis - 12 

Typhoid fever. - 2 

Whooping eough ....... — 1 

Diphtheria 8 

Measles-- - 4, 

Mumps - 1 

fAVPr 10. 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospmal meningitis— Ashland ... 1 

Chicken pox,.. 9 

Smallpox., 2 

Typhoid fever „ ... 4 

Diphtheria — 14 

German measles.. - 2 

Whoopmg cough* — 2 

Influenza......... 2 




.rf' 
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KANSAS— eontmued Cases 

Malaria 3 

Measles,,.. 7 

Mumps r - 2 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 9 

Poliomyelitis 

Bison 1 

Hutchinson 1 

Hutchinson, R P. D 1 

Scarlet fever - 37 

Smallpov 2 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever - 27 

Whooping cough — 52 

lonsiANA 

Biphthena - 24 

Influenza 12 

Malaria — . 3 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fevei — 7 

SmallpOT - 2 

Tuberculosis 28 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough 9 

mainu 

Chicken pox - 9 

Diphtheria-,- - 3 

Herman measles — 1 

Xnfiuenra - 4 

Measles * — 24 

Mumps - — 1 

Pneumonia, - 3 

Poliomyehtis... - 1 

Scarlet fever. - - 13 

Tuberculosis - 10 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Vmeent’s angina 1 

Whoopmg cough 4 

mahylinjd 1 

Chicken po\ — 4 

Diphtheria 19 

Dysentery- 5 

Herman measles — - 1 

influenza 5 

Malaria - 5 

Measles - - 8 

Mumps 6 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - - 2 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonu (broncho) , - 3 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 9 

PiteimyeJitis 2 

tsarlet lever 21 

TulwcaWs,-, 45 

Ty^md fever * 4S 

Vmceat^s angina- l 

Whoopmg cough 39 

MigS^CHVbETTS 

Cerela*ospinrd inemiigi ti* 2 

Chicken j\n 45 

Dipht heru 

i Week ended Friday 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued Cases 

Influenza - 12 

liethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles - 11 

Mumps 55 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia Gobar) - 38 

Pohomyelitis 8 

Scarlet fever 124-' 

Septic sore throat - 3 

Tetanus - 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) - 97 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 22 

Typhoid fever IS 

Whooping cough 67 

MICHIGAN 

Diphthena 110 

Measles 32 

Pneumonia 37 

Scarlet fever 87 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuberculosis - 281 

Typhoid fever - 20 

Whoopmg cough 91 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken ^ox. 25 

Diphtheria - v- 53 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 10 

Pnetimonia 1 

Pohomvehtis 3 

Scarlet fever 135 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis - 50 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 28 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 22 

Scarlet fever — 9 

Smallpox. 1 

T\phoid fe\ er 28 

MISSOUBI 

(Exclush e of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 31 

Malaria 1 

Measles 3 

Mumps 2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever, 40 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 30 

Whoopmg c ough 12 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox.,.. - 3 

Diphthena— 12 

Measles 4 

Seal let fever. i: 30 

Smallpox 3 

Tubeieiilosis 3 

Tvphoid fever. 5 

W^ooi)mg cough 7 
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NEBRASKA Cases 

Chicken po^ 9 

Diphtheria 3 

Mumps - 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox - 5 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whoopmg cough ^ 

NEVr JERSEY 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheiia - 46 

Dysentery 1 

Measles - 7 

Pneumonia 36 

Poliomvelitis 5 

Scarlet fc’vei — 49 

Typhoid fever - 34 

Whooping cough - 94 

NEW MEXICO 

Diphtheua - 7 

InSueuza 1 

Malaiia 5 

Measles - 3 

Mumps - 1 

Pneumonia - 2 

Scarlet fever 13 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 23 

Tj phoid fever 13 

M hooping cough. 8 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 61 

Diphtheria 37 

Dysentery 4 

German measles - 30 

Influenza * — • 1 

Malaria 9 

Measles 53 

Mumps - 25 

Pneumonia- - - 81 

Poliomyelitis 23 

Scarlet fever 52 

- Septic sore throat 2 

Typhoid fever - 59 

VmcenCs angina — 8 

Whooping cough - 214 

NORTH C\ROXINA 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 1 - 147 

Dysentery (bacillary) - * 3 

German measles 4 

Malaria 20 

Measles 4 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scailel fevei 94 

Septic sore thioat - 1 

Smallpox * 3 

Typhoid level 55 

Whooping cough 127 

£ Deaths 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma Citv and Tulsa) 


Cases 

Diphtheria 24 

Influenra 50 

Malaria 213 

Pellagra 8 

Scarlet fetor 24 

Typhoid fever 106 

Whooping cough 25 

OESGOV 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza 12 

Malaria 1 

Measles 9 

Mumps., 9 

Pneumonia ^9 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever, 39 

Smallpox.- - 8 

Tubticulosis 19 

Typhoid fever 18 

W'hooping cough 2 

PENNSYLt V.NIA 

Chicken pov 110 

Diphtheria 144 

German measles 4 

Impetigo contagicfea 18 

Measles 194 

Mumps n 

Pneumonia 17 

Poliomyelitis 

Bradford 1 

Chambersburg 1 

Clearfield 1 

Eeading 1 

Bouseviile 1 

Scabies - 6 

Scarlet fever... * 153 

Tetanus... 2 

Tuberculosis 196 

Typhoid fever 91 

Whooping cough 299 

RHODE ISLAND 

Diphtheria,. 2 

Influenza — 2 

Measles. ... 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough S 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Anthrax - 2 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles..— 19 

Jilumps — 2 

Pneumonia — . 2 

Scarlet fevei .... 27 

Tubeiculosis 1 

phoid fe\er 3 

Whooping cough 7 
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TENNESSEE 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Memphis 1 

Chiclven pox 5 

Diphtheria 64 

Influenza 10 

Malanh 79 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 6 

Pneumonia _ 1 

Scarlet fever 33 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis.., 20 

Tjfphoid fe^e^ 126 

Whooping cough 43 

TEX\S 

Anthrax 1 

Diphtheria IS 

Influenza 31 

Mumps - 2 

Pneumonia 7 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fc\ or 7 

Whooping cough 6 

vim 

Chicken po\ 9 

Diphtheria 11 

Measles 18 

Pneumonia - 2 

Scarlet fever. 7 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 18 

X ERWONT 

Chicken pox.... 4 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 61 

Mumps 2 

Poliomyehtis , 2 

Scarlet fever 13 

Whooping cough 23 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox. 20 

Diphtheria 24 

German-measles. — 2 

Measles 7 

Mumps - 18 


WASHINGTON— continued 


Cases 

Seal let fever 74 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 16 

hooping cough 7 

WEST tlRGINIX 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 4 

Measlas - 7 

Seal let fever 35 

Smallpox - 1 

Tnberculo«;is 12 

Typhoid fever - 70 

W hoopmg cough - 73 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 1 

Lethal gic encephalitis 1 

Measles - 1 

Mumps 6 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia., 13 

Scarlet fever - 6 

Tuberculosis 14 

W’'hooping cough 40 

Scattering 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria - 25 

German measles - 4 

Influenza 15 

Measles 73 

Mumps - 7 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis - 3 

Scarlet fex'er - 37 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 6 

W hooping cough 137 

WYOMING 

Ciueken pox ...» 3 

Diphtheria 1 

Infiaenza 1 

Measles - 6 

Scarlet fever 8 

Whooping cough ...» 5 
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Reports for Week Ended September 25, 1J&26 


DISTRICT OF COLtMBlV ^ COSeS 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtbeiia 8 

Measles 2 

PneumoTiia .. . s 

NORTE DAKOTA— continued Cases 

Tsnphoid fever.— 4 

Whoopmg cough 14 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

ChickPD pnT___ - . _ . _ ^ 9 

Scarlet fever - 7 

Tuberculosis 39 

T3T)hoid fever 6 

Whoopiag cough 8 

Dengue 6 

Diphtheria €4 

Hookw orm disease 48 

TnflTienza 193 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 6 

Malaria — 624 

Mealses S 

Paratyphoid feve 10 

Pellagra 53 

. _ _ _ fi 

Poliomyelitis S 

Mumps - u 

Pneumoma 1 

Sc*arlet fevei 24 

Trachoma 47 

Tuberculosis 5 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 47 

Typhoid fe\ er- - - 82 

Whoopmg cough 33 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received dunng the current week 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scirlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

August, 19^6 











Arkansas 

0 

8 

108 

733 

17 

95 

3 

16 

40 

325 

Califorma 

10 

270 

25 

22 

462 

5 

20 

214 

39 

1 124 

Idaho _ 

0 

i 22 

3 


8 

« 

1 

16 

5 

20 

Mississippi— 


; 70 

395 

12,050 

277 

741 

S 

32 


442 



1 

i 19 

5 

21 


S 

30 

12 

27 

Oregon — ..... 

1 

51 

36 

a 

79 


0 

83 

40 

42 

Xlhode Island ... 

1 

Ifi 

2 

4 

11 


3 

15 

0 

4 

South Dakota , 

2 

10 



68 


1 

77 

5 

16 

Virginia 

6 

, 128 

368 

208 

171 

21 

6 

92 

W 

312 

Washington 

10 

, 6$ 

a 1 


67 

^ 

4 

98 

61 

64 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

Diphtheria — ^For the week ended September 18, 1926, 38 States 
reported 1,058 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended September 
19, 1925, the same States reported 1,095 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
seven cities, Situated m all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 30,100,000, reported 484 cases of diph- 
theria for the week ended September 18, 1926 Last year for the 
correspondmg week they reported 537 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 708 cases The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nme years, excluding epidemics 
Measles. — Thirty-five States reported 637 cases of measles for the 
week ended September 18, 1926, and 277 cases of this disease for the 
week ended September 19, 1925. Ninety-seven cities reported 160 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 164 cases last year 
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PoUomyehtis , — The health officers of 38 States reported 115 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended Sept^ber 18, 1926. The same 
States reported 275 cases for the week ended September 19, 1925. 

Scarlet fever — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows* 
Thirty-eight States — this year, 1,044 cases, last year, 831 cases, 97 
cities — this year, 386 cases, last year, 343 cases, estimated expect- 
ancy, 361 cases. 

Smallpox — the week-ended September 18, 1926, 38 States 
reported 98 cases of smallpox Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 119 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox for 
the week as follows. 1926, 6 cases, 1925, 34 cases, estimated expect- 
ancy, 23 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these 
cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever — One thousand three hundred and thirty-six cases 
of typhoid fever were reported for the week ended September 18, 
1926, by 38 States. For the corresponding week of 1925 the same 
States reported 1,190 cases of this disease. Ninety-seven cities 
reported 307 cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 281 
cases for the corresponding week last year. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 240 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia — ^Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 91 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,480,000, as follows: 1926, 323 deaths; 1925, 358 deaths. 

City reports for ueek ended Septemler 18 j 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fevei, smallpox, and typhoid 
fe\er is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is m most instances the median 
number of eases reported in the correspondmg week of the preceding j ears V hen the reports include 
se\ eral epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
viud the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week durmg nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the Ml nme years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no 5 car earlier than 1917 is meluded. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given m the 
table the available data were not sufiScient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

j Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

Julyl, 

1925 , 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exxject- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW EKQLAND 

Mamei 

PtHrtland.. 

75,m 

22, m 

83,097 

laoos 

2^0891 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

New Hampshire. 

Oonoord— 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Vermont: 

Harre-i-— 

0 

H 

Q 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 



ol 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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1 

i 

! 

Division^ State, and ' 
' city 1 

1 

1 

i 

Population ; 
July i, 
1*125, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pot, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria | 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

j 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 1 
esti- 
mated . 
expect- 
ancy ; 

1 

Cases 1 
re- 1 
ported j 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 
re- . 
ported 1 

1 

Mumps, 1 
cases i 
re- { 
ported 

\ 

NEW ENGLAND— con | 



1 

1 



! 


1 


Massachusetts ' 






1 


) 


Boston 

779,620 

1 

32 5 

7 

2 

0 

6 

8 1 

11 

Fall Rivei 

12S,993 

0 

3 . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 , 

0 

Springfield 

142,065 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Worcestei 

190, 757 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Rhode Island , 


1 








Pawtucket 

69,760 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

fl 

Providence 

267 918 


4 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

Connecticut 






t 


1 


Biidgeport- 

(9 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

Hartford 

160, 197 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 I 

4 

Nevv Ha^en ' 

ITS 927 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 ' 

I 

i 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








1 


New York 








1 


Buffalo 

338,016 


16 

4 


0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

New York 

5,873,356 

13 

105 

85^ 

19 

4 

8 

70 , 

72 

Rochester 

316, 786 

2 

4 

2 


0 

4 

1 1 

0 

Syracuse 

182; 003 

5 

5 

0^ 



6 

3 

0 > 

o 

New Jersej 







1 


Camden 

128,642 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Newark 

452,513 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Trenton 

132,020 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

4 

49 

23 


2 

1 

2 

20 

Pittsburgh 

631 563 

4 

19 

6 


0 

3 

0 

5 

Reodingr^ 

112, 707 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTEV.L 








j 

1 

Ohio I 








i 

i 


Cincinnati t 

409,333 

2 

10 

8 

0. 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Cleveland ' 

936,485 

10 

28 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Columbus ' 

279,836 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Toledo 

287,380 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indiana 1 








! 1 


Port Wayne. ' 

97,846 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 0 

0 

Indianapolis | 

358,819 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

5 

South Bend-. I 

80,091 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

0 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0{ 0 

0 

Ulmois ! 



i 





i 


Chic4igo 1 

2,995,239 

8 ^ 

72 

35 

6 

2 


1 5 

1 21 

Peoria... 

81,504 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

! ® 

2 

Springfield ; 

Michigan i 

63,923 

0 ! 

1 

0 

1 

1 j 

2^ 

“ 

' 1 

Detroit - i 

1,245,824 

5 

35 

65 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

9 

Flint i 

130,316 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 1 

2 

0 

0 

Gmnd Rapids 

153,698 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

1 

Wisconsin ' 






1 




Kenosha i 

50,891 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 ! 

2 


0 

Madison i 

1 46,385 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

2 

' 3j 

1 

Milwaukee — i 

1 509 192 

S 

12 

7 

0 

0 ' 

1 

t 9 

i 3 

Racine 

67, 707 


1 





1 


Superior i 

: 39,671 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


1 

! 








Minnesota 










Duluth ! 

110 502 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

1 

Minneapolis 

425 435 

1 

20 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

St Paul 

! 246,001 

0 

14 

6 

0 

0 : 

1 

. 0 

3 

Iowa 

j 

1 




. 




Davenport 

i 52, 4G9 

0 

1 

0 

0 


4 

0 


Dfif; Moinps 

^ 141, 441 

0 

4 

0 

0 

( 

0 

1 ® 


Cdy 

* 76, 41 1 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 



Waterloo 

f 36,771 

i 

^ 0 

1 

Q 

0 


2 

^ 0 


Missouri 





] 




Kanssis City 

' 367 481 

1 0 

6 

1 

! 1 

; 1 

0 

' 0 

6 

St Joseph 

j 78 342 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St Bouis 

! 821,543 

1 0 

22 

2t 

1 0 

1 0 

i 0{ 2 



i No estimate mafic. 
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Division, State, and 
city 

I 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

VTESr NOETH CENTE^L— 








continued 








North Dakota 








Fargo 

26,403 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Dakota 








Aberdeen 

15,036 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

Sioux Falls 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Nehiaska 








Lincoln 

60,941 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha 

2U, 768 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas 








Topeka 

55,411 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Wichita 

88,367 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLA^TIC 








Delaware 








Wdmmgton 

122,049 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

796,296 

2 

17 

15 

2 

2 

2 

Cumberland 

33,741 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick 

12,035 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

District of Cdambiti. 








Washmgton 

497,906 

7 

6 

11 

1 

1 

0 

Virgima 








Lynchburg 

30,395 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk, 

0) 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond 

186,403 

0 

14 

13 

0 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

58,208 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virgima 








Charleston 

49,019 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Huntington 

63,485 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Wheeling 

56,208 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

North Carolina 








Raleigh 

30,371 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

j 37,061 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

Winston-Salem 

69,031 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 , 

South Carolina 








Charleston 

73,125 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 , 

Columbia 

! 41,225 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

OreenviUe 

1 27, 311 

Q 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

Georgia 







! 

Atlanta 

(0 

1 

5 

7 

5 

0 

1 i 

Brunswick 

16,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

93, 134 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 1 

Florida 







Miann 

69,754 

2 


5 

0 

0 

0 i 

St Petersburg 

26,847 


0 



0 

^ i 

Tampa 

94,743 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Kentucky 








Covington 

58,309 


1 





Louisville 

305,935 

1 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Temiessee* 








Memphis 

174,533 

1 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

Alabama 

136,220 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 1 

0 

Birmingham 

20A670 

X 

5 

5 

2 

0 

3 

Mobile 

6^955 ' 

0 

j 

0 

0 

1 

n 

Mcmtgomery 

40,481 

Q 

2 

3 

2 

Jt 

0 

u 

0 

msf asrfra central | 







! 


n,m 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

( 

0 

— 

74,m 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oiieaffla^ 

414,493 

57,857 

0 

0 

7 

0 

^ 3 

3 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

mmkm city.,...: 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


made. 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

potted 


4 0 


0 

0 0 


0 

0 


0 

5 


0 1 

0 3 


0 1 

2 0 

0 a 

0 0 

0 7 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 


0 0 

0 1 

1 I 0 


0 6 
1 0 
0 2 

1 2 
0 

0 0 


0 5 

2 0 

0 2 

0 1 

*0 1 

0 0 


0 

0 2 


0 

0 

0 


8 

2 


2 
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CUy reports for week ended September 18 ^ 19B6 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

1 

Population ^ 
July 1, ® 

1925, 

estimated ^ 

WTEST SOUTH CENTRAL— j 

continued ’ 

Texas i 

■nnlln?! _ 1 

194, 4o0 

48, 375 

GaUeston | 

Houston 

164,954 

San Antomo- 

IQS 069 

MOUNT UN I 

Montana i 

Billmgs ! 

17,971 : 

Great Falls ‘ 

29,883 

Helena '• 

12,037 

Missoula } 

12,668 

Idaho 

Boise 

23,042 

Colorado 1 

Denver. 

280,911 

Pueblo 1 

43,787 

New hlexico i 

Albuquerque 

21,000 

Anzona 

Phoenix 

3S, 669 

Utah 

Salt Lake City 

130,948 

Nevada 

Reno 

12,665 

PACIFIC 

Washington 

Seattle 

(1) 

Spokane 

108,897 
104, 455 

Tacoma--.-. 

Oiegon 

Portland 

282, 383 

California 

Los Angeles 

Saci amento- . - 

0) 

72,260 

San Francisco 

557,530 


cases 

re- 


Biphtheria 


Influenza 


Cases, ’ 
esti- , Causes 
mated . re- 
expec- } ported ' 
tancy 


CtUses Deatbsj 
le- re- 
ported ported 


0 1 


4 
0 

5 i 
3 ‘ 


20 I., 

Oi 


0 i 

1 i 


10 ! 
17 i 
ill 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


'Mumps, 
I cases 
' re- 
ported 


l\ 
0 
1 ! 


0 

0 

^ i 
0 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Pivision, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever { 


Smallpox 


Cases, 

esti- 


Cases,| 

, , Cases , esti- 

[matedi re- Imated 
expect-.portediexpect- 
ancy | ! ancy 


HEtV ENGLIND 

ISImne 

Poitland 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

Manchester - - J 
Yeimont 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall Ei\ er 

Springfield 

“WoiCGStei-. 
Ehode Island 
Pawtucket — 
Providence-.- 
Connecticut 

Bndgepoit 

Haitford 

New Ha\en--. 


Cases 
, re- , 
ported] 


0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

8 ! 

oi 

11 

! 

I 5 
1 » 

II 


Deaths 

le- 

ported 


0 

0 

1 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

oi 



Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

i 

cough, 
cases i 
re- ! 
ported j 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Tuber-' 

culosis,| 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

0 

1 

2 

2 

10 

52 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

(f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

} 

i 1 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 3 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 10 

5 

6 

0 

36 

’ 160 


2 

0 

Q 

3 

* 22 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

5 29 

! 2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

' 41 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

t 1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

56 

} 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

35 

. 0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

i 21 


t No estimate made 
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City reports for weel ended September IS, 1926 Contmued^ 


Scarlet fe\er 


Smallpox 


Bmsion, State, ' Cases,! 


and cUy 


"csti- 1 Cases i esti- 


leases, 


mated re 
jcxpeet-jported 

ancy 


MIDDLE JLTLtXTlC 

New York ' 

Buffalo ' 

Xcw Yoik ! 

Rochester \ 

Syracuse .-! 

New Jersey I 

Camden ! 

Newaik i 

Trenton 

Peimsjlvama ! 

Philadelphia-- 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland-—.. 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne...! 
Indianapolis.. . I 
South Bend.. J 
Terre Haute . i 
Illinois* 

Chicago t 

Peona : 

Springfield — i 
Mielugan i 

Detroit f 

Flmt 

Orand Rapids. 
W isconsm 

Kenosha 

Madison — 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Minnesota 

Duluth 1 

MmneapoLs- „ ! 

St Paul - 

Iowa i 

Davenport 

Des Moines.— 

Sioux City ; 

Waterloo 

Missouri 

Kansas City.. . 

St Joseph 

St Kouis 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

South Dakota. 

Aberdeen 

SrouT FalJs— 
Nebraska* 

Linooln - 

Omaha 


Topeka. , 
Wschita- 


imated 

|e\pect- 

anej 


Cases 

re- 

ported' 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


[Tuber-1 

culosis. 

[deaths! 

re- , 
[ported 


0 i 


Typhoid fever 


Cases,! 

esti- I Cases 
mated! re- 
[expect- ported] 

ancy i 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

1 

2 

5 

S 

36 

l\ 


8 

20 

S 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

63 I 
0 
1 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 


i 

3 1 

44 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

13 

4 
2 


2 I 

t\ 

3 i 

i 

2 

3 

1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

le- 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 
0 ' 
0 1 



122 
1, 130 
48 
51 

18 

100 

26 

401 

148 

24 


114 

177 


26 

02 

8 

18 

606 

16 

10 

252 

29 

32 

9 

8 

82 


1 ] 


22 

75 

59 


-109 

20 

179 

12 


15 

67 


12 

31 


t PiteffiarF tuberculosis only. 
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Division, State, ' 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

1 Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported 1 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- ■ 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culosis,' 
deaths 
re- 1. 
ported^; 

Cases,; 
esti- ' 
mated, 
expect- : 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOX#H ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington-— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

11 

11 

2 

67 

191 

Cumberland... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

District of Co- 












lumbia 












Washington.— 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5 

7 

0 

10 

119 

Virginia 












Lynchburg 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 i 

1 

3 

17 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 


Richmond 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

47 

Roanoke 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

West Virgima 












Charleston 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

17 

Huntington.— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

Wheeling 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

North Carolina 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

7 

‘Wilmington... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

n 

Winston-Salem 

1 i 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

17 

South Carohna 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2‘5 

Columbia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


Greenville ■ 

0 

0 

0 

3 ! 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

11 

Georgia 9 1 












Atlanta 1 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

4 

7 

1 ! 

4 

61 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah ; 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

32 

Florida 












Miami 


0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

5 

21 

St Petersburg- 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


6 

'T'ampa^- 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington _ 

0 


0 




1 





Louisville 

1 

12 

0 

^5- 

0 

6 

5 

11 

0 

3 

85 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

11 

4 

16 

62 

Nashville 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

e 

& 

17 


11 

54 

Alabama* 












Birmingham- 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

9 

1 

11 

49 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

13 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith 

j 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 ^ 


1 


Little Rock 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 


Louisiana 












New Orleans.. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

5 

6 

0 

1 

165 

Shreveport 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

29 

Oklahoma 








y 




Oklahoma City 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

26 

Texas 












Dallas __ - 

1 

2 

1 

t 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

48 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

Houston ^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

51 

San Antomo... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

60 

mountain 












Montana 












Bi9iti0s 

Great Falls 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



26t 3 
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City reports for week ended Sepiemher 18^ 192B — Continued 



Scnrlet fever j 


5mallpo 

i 

^ ! 


Typhoid fever i 

1 

Whoop- 


Ibvision, State, 
and city 

! 

Cases,! 
esti- 1 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases,! 
Cases esti- } 
re- j mated) 
ported expect-. 
1 ancy j 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

! 

Deaths 

1 re- 
i ported 

1 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

; esti- 
1 mated 
;e\pect- 
ancy 

Cases 

1 re- 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

; ported 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

MOUNTAIN— con 

Idaho 





j 







Boise 

Colorado 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Denver 

4 

i 6 

1 

0 

0 

7 

5 

4 

1 

3 

75 

Pueblo 

1 

i 0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

New Meiico 










0 

12 

Albuquerque. - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 ; 

2 

0 1 

0 

Arizona, 











11 

Phoenix 

Utah 


1 

0 

0 

i 0 

4 

0 

0 ; 

i 

0 

1 

0 

Salt Lake City, 

1 

1 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 ; 

2 

2 i 

0 

7 

28 

Nevada 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 

Washmgton* 












Seattle 

5 

13 

1 

0 



2 

2 


2 


Spokane 

4 

2 

1 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

Oregon. 

2 


1 




0 




49 

Portland 

4 

11 

2 

2 : 

9 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

California 












itos Angeles,, - 

7 

14 ' 

1 

0 

0 

21 

S 

1 

1 

6 

192 

Sacramento — 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

1 

27 

San Francisco J 

d 

12 

1 

0 : 

0 

2 

1 

7 

2 

6 

117 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 


Lethal gic j 
encephalitis 


Pellagra 


} 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 



Cases iDeaths leases 


3fSW BNGL4NI) 


Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall Rivei- 
Sprmgfield.. 
Rhode Island, 
Providence - 


MIDPLE ATLiluXlC 


Kew Yorh* 

Bulfalo 

New Yorfe.... 

Boehestei 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

Newark 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, 

Bltshurgh... 


NOSm CEI?TEAL 

OMo, 

Colsmbns 

Illinois: 
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City reports for week ended September 18, 1923 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

memngitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 'Deaths 

1 

! 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

WEST NOETB CENTRAL 

Iowa 

Davenport 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'0 

Missouri 

Kansas City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

i\’’ilmington- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

Charleston! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

E\3T SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little Rock 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

Npw Orl(»an.«s . _ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

mountain 

Utah i 

Salt Lake City ! 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington ! 

Spokane 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oregon 

Portland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

California 

Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

San Krancisco— I 

0 

0 

I 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 Dv^ngae, 11 cases at Charleston, S C. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended September 18, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended September 19, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925, and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 95 cities reporting deatiis 
had more than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and mom 
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than 29,730,000 m 1926. The number of cities included, in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below 

Summary of weekly fiports from cities^ August 15 to September ISj 1926 — Annual 
per lOOfiOO populalioUj compared with rates for the coir espo7uling period 
of 1925 ^ 

diphtheria case rates 


Week ended— 



Aug 

22, 

1925 

Aug 

21, 

192C 

Aug 

29, 

1925 

Aug 1 
28, 
19^ 

Sept 

5, 

1925 

Sept 

4, 

1926 

Sept 

12, 

1925 

Sept 

11, 

1926 

Sept 

19, 

1925 

Sept 

18, 

1926 

101 Cities 

m 

268 

t 3 72 

265 

^70 

74 

92 

76 

S95 

«84 

New England. 

50 

47 

i 41 

50 

43 

26 

74 

38 

139 

35 

Middle Atlantic 

73 

59 

1 63 

56 

61 

59 

89 

53 

83 

63 

East North Central 

51 

2 87 

1 68 

2 75 

57 

101 

70 

80 

76 

7 95 

West North CentraJ 

100 i 

83 

117 

81 

100 1 

66 

143 

75 

146 

95 

South. Atlantic 

! 60 1 

60 

368 

62 

106 

69 

119 

137 

88 

111 

East South Central 

58 

i 21 

37 

57 

32 

42 

74 

104 

74 

«116 

West South Central 

57 

I 65 

92 

34 

31 

60 

119 

86 

57 

77- 

Mountain 

1 74 

146 

166 

73 

305 

91 

i 194 

173 

4 217 

237 

Pacific. 

i 110 

1 1 

1 62 

105 

92 

*76 

135 

75 

92 

1 130 

»97 


MEASEES CASE BATES 


101 cities. 

30 

Ml 

*27 

227 

♦ 22 

25 

22 

26 

♦29 

»28 

New England. 

93 

62 

86 

38 

50 

33 


35 

108 

19 

Middle Atlantic. 

38 

27 

34 

15 

25 

17 


11 

34 

10 

East North Central 

21 

MO 

20 

2 32 

20 

30 


18 

22 

7 21 

West North Central. 

6 

28 

4 

20 

6 

10 

^4 

10 

8 

12 

South Atlantic 

33 

36 

323 

15 

23 ! 

9 

211 

19 

16 

0 

East South Central 

5 

30 

11 

36 

0 1 

31 

0 

16 

6 

8 17 

West South Central 

9 

9 

0 

4 I 

0 1 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mountain 

28 

18 { 

26 

27 

0 ! 

36 

9 

100 

*9 

73 

Pacific 

11 

78, 

6 

94 1 

i 

*26 I 

92 

8 

159 

14 

9225 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

New England,., 

Middle Atlantic.,,.. 
East North Central- 
West North Cential. 

South .Atlantic 

East South Central. 
W’^est South Central- 

Mountain 

Paeifio 


51 

2 48 

3 45 

255 

* 54 

51 

51 

58 

560 

6 67 

89 

73 

6L 



59 

62 

80 

CO 

76 

23 

29 

27 

32 

30 

25 

31 

32 

46 

44 

54 

2 47 

45 

255 

58 

59 

57 

62 

58 

M4 

145 

119 

no 

133 

123 

131 

103 

93 

M33 

129 

40 

39 

339 

58 

56 

38 

54 

5b 

36 

49 

32 1 

36 

26 

62 

131 

57 

no 

109 

53 

M27 

48 

37 

IS 

26 

35 

26 

31 

47 

40 

30 

65 

36 

28 

64 

74 

82 

37 

73 

5 161 : 

82 

41 

78 

66 

75 

*50 

70 

36 

89 

64 

“123 


populatioo, annual basis, and not the number of 
used are estimated as of July 3, 1925, and 192d, respectively 
* Aiaaison, wis * not included 
8 Creenvihe, S € , not included 
^ Spokane, Wash , not melnded 
« Helena, Mont , not meiucled 

J gacine, Wjs., Covington, Xvy , and Tacoma, Wash , not indudcd^ 

‘ Baeme, Wis ♦ not included 

« .r, , Ey , not included 

a , not included. 
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Summary of weelly reports from c%ties, August 15 to September 18, 1927 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 populahon, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Weekended— 



Aug 

22, 

1925 

Aug 

21, 

1926 

1 Aug 
! 29, 

' 1925 

Aug 

28, 

1926 

Sept 

5, 

1925 

Sept 

4, 

1926 

1 

i Sept 
12, 
1925 

Sept 

11, 

1926 

Sept 

19, 

1925 

Sept 

18, 

1925 

101 cities 

6 

22 


24 

<5 

2 

6 

2 

56 

«1 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EastNortn Central 

2 

22 

8 

27 

5 

0 

2 

2 

2 

to 

"West Noith Central 

6 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

♦ 2 

0 

South Atlantic 

4 

6 

3 12 I 

9 

! 2 

9 

12 

2 

12 

9 

East South Central 

37 

5 

53 j 

0 

i 11 

10 

21 

0 

37 

SO 

West South Central 

4 

0 

1 13 1 

9 

i 4 

4 

* 4 

0 

4 

4 

Mountain 

9 

0 

i Q ! 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 18 

! 0 

50 

0 

Pacific 

i " 

5 

' 28 ! 

13 

j 

! ^38 

13 

! 41 

( 

i 16 

I 

47 

flO 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

55 

Ml 

345 

2 40 

<38 

40 

41 

45 

5 49 

6 53 

New England 

31 

17 

23 

19 

29 

32 

34 

17 i 

29 

33 

Middle Atlnatie 

44 

34 

30 

39 

29 

34 

27 

34 

35 

55 

East North Cential 

29 

2 17 

26 

2 18 

17 

20 

20 

20 

18 

728 

West North Central 

47 

48 

35 

42 

22 

42 

! 57 

50 

57 

26 

South Atlantic 

104 

94 

3 89 

56 

58 

92 

48 

105 

104 

81 

East South Central 1 

168 

187 

163 

233 

168 

176 

226 

285 

194 

8 264 

West South Central 

128 

43 

106 

39 

167 

43 

70 

39 

159 

69 

Mountain 

102 

73 

1 111 

18 

28 

9 

129 

18 

5 85 

82 

Pacific 

61 

24 

* 52 

38 

<29 

46 

28 

27 

28 

6 37 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

2 

*3 

S3 

23 

2 

3 

4 

4 

n 

■ 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

■Ki 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic- 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

6 

3 

East North Central 

1 

23 

4 

23 

3 

4 

7 

4 

4 

23 

West North Central 

0 

2 

2 

8 

2 

4 

Wl 

0 

6 

4 

South Atlantic - 

0 

2 

32 1 

2 

2 

0 


0 

2 

6 

East South Central 

11 


5 ' 

0 


16 

i s 

0 

5 

36 

West South Central 

10 

28 

15 ! 

6 

5 

9 

! 5 

19 

10 

24 

Mountain - 

9 

0 

9 j 

18 

18 

9 

28 

36 

5 19 

0 

Pacific 

7 

7 

0 

0 

■1 

■I 


■1 

0 

»8 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

53 

254 

361 

2 48 

70 

51 

61 

H 


»53 

New England 

38 

40 


33 

53 

60 

HI 

40 

67j 

54 

Middle Atlantic 

65 

58 

65 

56 

84 

59 

68 

65 

61 

51 

East North Central 


234 


238 

59 

34 

46 

37 

44 

741 

West North Central, 

30 

49 

54 

42 

32 

36 

36 

30 

45 

51 

South Atlantic 

60 

86 

380 

58 

54 

64 



81 

54 

East South Central 

74 

86 

63 

47 

131 

52 

142 

42 

79 

»60 

West South Central 

77 

71 

\mm 

76 

73 

52 

82 

104 

77 

123 

Mountam- 

65 

82 

74 

73 

83 

64 

37 

64 

*113 

118 

Pacific—.. 

47 

78 

62 

21 

95 

78 

91 

57 

62 

»57 


2 Madison, Wis , not included. 

2 Greenville, S O , not included 

* Spokane, Wasb,, not included. 

* Helena, Mont , not included 

« Racme, Wis , Covington, Ky , and Tacoma, Wash , not induded. 
? Racine, Wis , not included 
8 Covington, Ky , not included. 

8 Tacoma, Wash , not included. 






















^weer o, jl»-so 




Nmnber of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate popidaHon 
of Clives in each group, approximated as of July 1, IBM and iMS, lespeciiuely 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Steamship “Zaria” — At Liverpool, England, from Lagos, Nigeria, 
Africa — On September 12, 1926, the steamship Zaria arrived at 
Liverpool, England, from Lagos, Nigeria, ivith history of two fatal 
cases of plague occurrmg on board at sea m the persons of two 
colored firemen. It was not ascertained whether these firemen had 
been ashore at African ports The steamship Zaria was stated to be 
' a passenger ship and freighter plymg between Liverpool and the 
West Coast of Afnca, with stops at several African ports. On aiii- 
val at Liverpool four dead rats from the ship were foimd plague 
mfected 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended Septemler 4, 1926 — The following report for 
the week ended September 4, 1926, was transmitted by the far 
eastern bureau of the secretariat of the health section of the 
League of Nations, located at Smgapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt* Alexandria 

Madagascar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Tamatave 

3 

3 


0 

0 

0 

Majunga 

8 

S 


0 

0 

0 

British India 




1 



BoTrih?iy-- 


f) 

i 

0 j 

4 

3 





i 1 

6 

2 

, - - ^ n - ^ 

yi7;f»gapataTn _ .. . 


0 


0 1 

1 

0 

lRfiTiRGon_ _ 


1 14 


I ! 

0 

0 

Siam Bang^olv 

0 

i ^ 

3 

0 ’ 

6 

3 

China 


\ 


i 



Amoy n -.-.-r-T--, n.,- ^ 

0 

0 

38 

i 


0 

Shanghai 

0 


122 

19 1 


0 

Manchuria Harbin 

0 


46 

19 

1 0 

0 

Kwantung* Dairen 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 0 

USSR Madivostok 

a 


0 

0 

1 

0 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

Arabia. — ^Aden. 

Irag. — Basra. 

BrUish India. — Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Negapatam, Tutioorin. 

(2219) 
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Ceyhn — Colombo 

FederateJ Mnlay States , — Port S^etienham 
Straits Seiflcmcnts . — Peiiaiig Singapore 

Dutch East irfflLe ^. — Batavia, Sarabaya, Bamarang, Cheribonj Belawan Deli, 
Palembang, Sabang, Makassar, Banjermasin, Tarakaii, Padaiig, Saiiiaiiiida, 
Pontianak, Menado 
Sarawak — Kuching 

Bnhsh Noilh Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao 
Portuguese Tmoi — Dilly 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga 
French Indo-Ckina — Saigon and Cholon, Turane, Haiphong. 

China — Hongkong 
Formosa, — Keelung 

Japan — Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moii, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hako- 
date, Simonoseki 

Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan 

Manchiuia. — Antung, Mukden, Changchun. 

Kwmtung, — Port Arthur 

AUSTRALASIA ANI> OCEANIA 

Avstraha, — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Eockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnaivon, Thursday Island, 

New Guinea. — Port Moresby. 

New Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Inveicargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonm — Noumea 
Fyi — Suva 
Ha wail . — Honolulu. 

Society Islands — Papeete 

ArRiCA 

Egypt. — Port Said, Suez 

Anglo-Egypiian Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

Entrea — Massaua 
French Somaliland — Jibuti 
British Somaliland — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio 
Kenya — Mombasa 
Zanzibar — Zanzibai 
Tanganyiki — Bar-eto-Salaam. 

Seychelks — Vietoiia 
J/ auiiti us . — Port Louie. 

Portuguese East Afnra — Mozambiquet Beiia, Lourenco Marques 

Uhion of South Afnca. — Durban, East Lunrhui, Port Kh/aboth, Cape 'I’owii. 

Reports had not been received in time lor distribution from — 

British India — Calcutta 
Dutch Ea<ii Indies — Bahk-Papan 


ALGERIA 

PUgue — PMippci'ille — September 7, 1926.— Under date of Sep- 
tember 7, 1926, a case of plaguy? was reported at Philippeville, Algeria. 
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BEAm 

Leprosy — Rio Grande do Sul , — Inforaiation received under date of 
August 21, 1926, shows leprosy present in the State of E.io Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, and to be increasing in prevalence. 

Smallpox — Rio de Janeiro — August 15-Sepfemher 4? — Small- 

pox continued to be leported at Rio de Janeiro, with 786 cases, 400 
deaths reported for the three weeks ended September 4, 1926. 

CANADA 

Communicalle diseases — Weele ended Sepfemler 18y 1926 — The 
Canadian Ivimistiy of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases m seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended September 
18, 1926, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

1 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

1 

1 

! Quebec 

1 

Ontario 'Manitoba 

1 

1 1 

Saskatch- 

ewan 

1 

Alberta | 

Total 

Corebiospmal fever 

1 1 . . 1 

1 

1 

3 

1 ! 

1 

1 

i 5 

Polionnehtis 

1 1 

6 L... 




1 6 

Smallnoi ^ 

8 *. .. 


5 

9 

22 

Typhoid fever 

3 

11 

1 « 

30 1 

6 

1 

3 

6 

67 


CHINA 

Cholera — Amoy — August 8-21, 1926 — ^During the two weeks ended 
August 21, 1926, 13 oases of cholera were reported at Amoy, China. 
The disease was stated to be present in epidemic form. 

JAPAN 

Summary of cholera — Septemler 10, 1926 , — A total of 35 cases of 
cholera has been reported in Japan to September 10, 1926. The 
greatest number of cases occurred m Kagakawa ken, viz, 8; in 
Kanagawa ken, including Yokohama, 3 cases, in Osaka, 6; in Hyogo 
and Ookayama kens, 7 cases each. In Wakayama ken two cases 
were reported, and m Hiroshima and Kochi one case each. 

MALTA 

OommunlcaUe diseases — August, 1926 — During the month of 
August, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the island of 
Malta as foUows: 


Disease 


Cases 


Broneho-pneumoma — 4 

Chicken pox 1 1 

Diphtheria 0 } 

Erjsipelos ' 12 h 

Dcthaigic encephalitis 3 

Malta fever — I 70 

Measles 30 j' 


Disease 


Pneumonia 

Puerijeial fe\er-- 
Trachoina,,. . 

Tuicreulubis 

Typhoid fe\er-,. 
Vk hooping eouffh 


Cases 


1 

3 

09 

14 


Population, civil, estimated, 223,088 
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UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Gape Province — August 14-, 1926 — ^During the week 
ended August 14, 1926, plague was reported present m the Cape 
Province, Union of South Africa, with one case, white, occurring in 
Calvima District and one fatal case, native, in Maraisburg District. 
Both cases were on farms 

Area oj rodent injection — Natural defenses — Measures proposed. 
The laiowm area of plague infection in veld rodents, affecting chiefly 
Namaqua gerbilies (jerboa) and Cape hares, in the noithwestern 
section of the Cape Province, has been stated to extend to the south 
and west as far as Calvmia and NieuwhoudtviUe and thence south- 
ward along the coastal belt to the Cape Peninsula The Koggeveld 
and Cedarberg Mountains and the Doom and Olifants Rivers, with 
their imgation canals, form natural barriers to spread of the infec- 
tion It is proposed to supplement these natural defenses by clear- 
ing of rodents a belt of coimtry about 2 miles wide and 6 miles long 
between the Doom River and Klaver, and to similarly clear of 
rodents the strip, to the extent of about a mile wide, between the 
Olifants River and the irrigation canal on the right bank, to a point 
beyond which the river is impassable to rodents 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

OommunicaUe diseases — August, 1926, — ^During the month of Au- 
gust, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

1 Cases 

Remarks 

St Thomas and St. Jolm 

9 

Imported, 2, from St. Croix 
Imported, 2— St Croix, 1, San 
Juan, P R , 1, 

Secondary, 7, tertiary, 2, of eye, 
1; cerebrum, 1 

, ^ _ 

OftOfirrllfia 

9 

Syphilis.. ^ ^ 

11 

TptATIllS _ _ 

1 1 

TTnemariasas-^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 

Imported, 1 

St CroiT 

Oonorrhea . „ - ■ 

1 

1 

TfilariflSiR - . ^ - . . , . , _ . j 

1 1 

Bancrofti 

Tjesprfisy, - ' 

2! 

M»iTnpg _ _ ... ^ i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER 


The repoits contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figmes for the particular countries for wh»ch reports are given. 

Reports Received Bprlng Week Ended October 8, 1928 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 

Amoy 

Ang 8-21 _ 

13 


Stated to be present in epidemic 
form 

Cases, foreign, deaths, foreign 
and native in foreign settle- 
ments and concessions 

Present Conditions improving 
July 25-31, 1926 Cases, 1,910; 
deaths, 1,225 

Shanghai 

Ang 

12 

70 

Swatow _ .. ^ 

Alls: S-14 _ 

India 



Calcutta 

Ang 

10 

3 

9 

Indo-Chma (French) 

Saigon 

Aug 1-14 


Japan.J 



To Sept 10, 1926 Cases, 35 

' Ken (Prefecture) 

Kagakawa 

Tn Sept in 

i 8 


Kanagawa 

do 

1 3 


Including Yokohama 

Hiroshima 

do 

1 


Hyogo i 

do 

7 



Kochi 

do 

1 



Ookayama 

do 

7 



Osaka 

do 

6 



W akavama - 

do 

2 



Philippine Islands. 

Mamla 

Aug &-21 - 

4 



Province— 

Davao 

May 28-20 

1 



Rizal 

July 18-24 _ - 

1 






Aug 1-7, 1926 Cases, 47, deaths, 
38 

For district 

. , 

Bangkok ‘ .. 

Ang 1-7... _ 

8 

2 






PLAGUE 


Algeria 

Philipppvnlle. _ 

SApt 7 , . 

1 



Greece 

A thAm . 

Ang 1-31 

9 

2 

Includmg Piraeus. . 

Patras. 

Aug 29~Sept 4.... 

1 

1 

Tndia - , - 



July 25-31, 1926i Cas^, 326, 

■Romhay . 

Aug 8-14 — 

2 

2 

deaths, 189. 

Madras' Presidency 

Aug 1-7 

57 

29 


Rnryifl 

Aug 15-21--.. 

11 

10 


Indo-China (Fiench) 

Ang 1-7 

1 


. . _ 

Java 

■Ratavia 

i Aug 6-20 

' 14 

13 


East Java and Madura 

July 25-31 

1 

1 


Union of South Africa 

Cape Province 

Aug, 8-14 

1 

1 


On vessel 

Steamship Zaria’* - _ 

Sept , 1926 

; 2 

2 

1 At Liverpool, England, from La- 




gos, Nigeria, West Africa Ar- 
rived Sept 12, 1926, with his- 
tory of 2 fatal cases en route, m 
African firemen Four dead 
rats on board found plague in- 
fected 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Algters , 

Aug 21-31 — _ 

1 


f 

Brazil"' 





Bahia 

Aug. 15-21 

6 

2 

7 

406 


Pernambuco 

Bio de Janeiro. 

Aug 1-21 

Aug 22-Sept 4-.. 

38 1 
786: 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Servw^, American consuls, and other somces. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 8, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continuf'd 


Place 

Hate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada 

Alberta 

Sept 12-18 

9 



Ontario- _ 

-__r-do 

8 



RaRlrfltf»bewaTI 

do 

5 



China 

Phangsbn - - 

Aug 8-14 

1 



Swatow- 

Ido 



Sporadic 

Egjpt 

Cairo 

Mai 5-Apr 1 

13 

3 

Gieat Biitam 

Biadford _ 

Aug 29-Sept 4 — 

July 1-31 

1 



Greece 

Athens 

71 

6 

Including Pireeus. 

July 25-31, 1926 Cases, 2,357, 
deaths, 741 

India - 




Bombay 

Aug 8-14 

6 

4 

Calcutta 

Aug 15-21 

3 

3 

Madnis 

Aug 22-28 

9 

4 


Java 

Batavia 

Aug 0-20-- — 

2 


Province. 

East Java and Madoera 

Persia 

Teheran 

July 25- Aug 7 

May 22-June 22-_. 

15 

1 

i 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

Rp.pt. 5-11 

1 



Siam _ _ - 




Aug 1-7, 1926 Cases, 12, deaths, 
8 

District 

Bangkok 

Ang 1-7 ^ 

4 

4 

Yugoslavia 

Zi^eb - — 

Aug 9-15.-- 

2 








TYPHUS PEVER 


Algena 


J 1 



Chile 




. 

Vnlparfiiso- . 

Aug 22-28 ! 

1 2 



China 





Antnng 

Aug 23-29 ' 

' 2 



Palestine 





Haifa district. _ 

Aug 24-30 

2 



Persia 





Teheran 

May 23-June 22— 


1 



Reports Received from June 26 to October 1, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon- 




Apr 18-May 29, 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 

Present 

Cases, foreign, deaths, native and 
foreign 

Including places in vicmity, 

7-June 26, 1926. Cases, 31; 
deaths, 30. 

China’ 

Canton 

June 1-30 

38 

14 

Nanking 

July25-Aug. 7 

SbanghWr-- ^ - 

Reported July 20— 
Jttly26-Aug 14- — 

Julyll-Aug 7 

Julyll-Aug 14— 

Rapt 13 

35 

20 

20 

3 

19 

8 

257 

63 

3 


Swatftw.. 

Tsinsteo 

Chosen 

Shmgishu 

French Settlements m India— 








* From medical dBBcers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 


i 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 1, 1926 — Conlinued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


i 

Place j 

Date 

Cases j 

t 

I 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 


I 


Apr 25-June £0, 1926' Case', 
18,526, death*;, 1 1 ,531. June 27- 
Julv 24, 1026 Case«, 7,12.', 
deaths, 4,3b2 

Bombay 

May 30-June 5 

July 18-31 

1 

1 1 

Do 

2 

2 ^ 

Calcutta. __ 

Api 4-May 29 

478 

418 i 
C9 

Do 

■"3 

Do 

June U._. 

May Ifi-Juno 5 

Aug 1-7 

232 

£06 


Madias 

2 

1 


Do 

1 

1 


Rangoon 

May 9-June 26 

June 27- Aug 8 

67 

28 

44 i 


Do 

27 


Indo-Chma 

Saiffon _ 

52 

4S 

33 


Do 

i May 22-June26_.. 
June 27-July24-,_ 

Aug 25 

42 


Do 

28 

17 


Japan 

Yokohama 1 

i ^ 


Philippine Iblands i 

Manila 

May 18-24... 

2 

2 


Do 

June 27-July31.-. 

Apr lR-9.i 

5 

2 


Provinces— 

Albay 

1 

1 


Mindoro 

Feb 21-Mar 6 

3 

3 


Romblon 

Dec 14-ai . 

42 

43 


Do 

3 an 2-23 

16 

12 


Siam 

Bangkok 

May 2-Juno 12 

Juno 20-26.- — 

1,325 

5o 

736 


Do 

26 


Do 

June27-July 31. .. 

July 4-17. 

69 

26 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore - 

2 

1 


On vessel 

Steamship Macedonia 

Aug R , , 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. Vessel 
sailed from Singapore July 1& 
1926 






PLAGUE 


Algeria 

Algiers.. ^ 

June 21-30 

1 


Do 

July 1-90 

1 


Bona ... 

Aug 14... 

1 


Azores 

Fayal Island— 

liorta 

Aug 2-8 — 

1 

1 

St Michaels Island 

Do - 

British East Africa 

Kisumu — 

May 9-June 26 

June 27-Juiy 10.— 

M ly 16-22 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Uganda - 

Canary Islands 

Teneiiffe 

Mar 1-May 31 

Ang 2- ... 

449 

2 

356 

Ceylon 

Colombo 

Chile 

Iqmque - 

May 29-June 5 

June 20-26 

1 



1 

1 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Apr 18-Juno£C..- 

June 27- Aug 7 

Juno C-July dl 


30 

Foochow 


Nanking 

Msy 9-Aug 7. 

■BBill 


Swutow 

July 25-31 

14 


Ecuador 



Chimboiaso 

January-Junc 

9 

2 

Guayaquil 

May 16-June 30— 

Julyl-Aug 31 

6 

Do 

12 

3 

Leon 

January-June 

43 

19 

Lola - 

.....do - 

176 

76 

Tungurahua 


83 

29 


Under date of July 16, 2 cases 
reported. 


Several cases Not epidemic 
Pievalent 

January-Jnne, 1926. Cases, 385, 
deaths, 154 
Rats taken, 766 

Rats taken, 30,9U; found in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 41,321, found in- 
fected, 59 
Localities, 2 
Cantons, 2. 

At Amhato. Huaebi, and Pjcay- 
hua. Hats taken, 1,542, 



<*ct{»]KM S, 10-<> 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
, FEVER — Continued 


Reports Received from June 26 to October 1, 1926 — Continued 


PLAGUE—Contuiued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 




"City— 

Alexandria - 

July27-Aug 12... 

May 21-July 1 

July 29 

4 

1 

Suez 

9 

5 

Do 

2 


Piovinces— 

Behera 

July 23- Aug 15... 
May 23-June S — 
July?.? 

4 

1 

Beni-Suef 

8 

2 


1 

1 

Gharbieh 

June 2 

1 

1 

Minieh 

Jlllv?! 

1 

1 

France 

Marseille... 

Julv 8 

1 

1 

St Denis 

Reported Aug 2._ 
Aug L4 

1 


St Ouen 

2 


Great Bntain 

Livftrpnnl _ 

Aug 29-Sept 4... 

Apr 1-May 31 

May27-June 12— 
July25-Aug, 14... 
May 17 , 

2 

1 

Greece 

Athfins--- __ _ 

16 

4 

Patras.. 

4 

1 

Do 

6 

3 

Zante 

1 


Hawaii 

Hamakua.__ 

Jimefl _ 



Paauhau— 

Julv lS-24 



India ... , 




Bombay 

May 2-June 26 

July 18-31 

16 

15 

Do. 

2 

2 

Karachi 

May 23-June 26... 
July 11-17. 

15 

13 

Do. 

1 

1 

Madras Presidency— 

Apr 25-June26— . 

162 

93 

Do. . 

July 4-31 

138 

64 

Rangoon. 

May 9-June 26 

June27-Aug 34— 

20 

15 

Do . . 

36 

28 

Indo-Ohina. 

Saigon. 

May 23-June 26 

8 

3 

Do. 

July 18-24 

1 

1 

Iraq 

Baghdad. 

Apr 18-June 12. .. 

161 

108 

Do. 

JulyiR-Sl. 

2 

2 

Japan* 

Yokohama. 

Julv 2-30.. 

9 

5 

Do. 

Aug 7 

2 


Java 

Batavia ... 

Apr 24-Junel9._- 

Jime26-Aug 6 

Apr. 71-24 

65 

65 

Do. 

30 

29 

3 

Cherihon. 

3 

East Java and Madura... . 

June 13-19——. 

1 

1 

Madagascar 

Ambositra Province 

May 1-35 ! 

4 

4 

Antisirabi Province. 

June 16-30. 

4 

4 

Itasv Province , 

do 

17 

10 

Majunga Province 


10 

6 

Mananjary Province 

, , -d<>. 

1 

1 

Moramanga Province. . 

Anr.l-lS 

2 

2 

Tanananve Province 



Tamatave (Port) 

May 

1 

1 

Tananarive Tovrn 

Klgcna. 

Apr, l-dTuneSO 

7 

7 

Pern-... 




Departments— 

Ancash, 

May 1-31-— 



Cajamarga .. 

May 1-June 30 

July 1-31 

10 

1 

4 

Bnacho.. 


Hnaral 

do... 

5 

2 

Huarmey 




. left , 

May 1-31 

__.__do _ 

1 


Libertad. . ,, , 

4 




May l-June 30,. 

29 

12 

DflL _ 

July 1-31 IIII 

8 

2 

H BciendftS- — . « . . 
_ ptoft, 

do. 

June 1-30— 

7 1 
13 

3 

Riteda 




Jan l“Aug 12, 1926 Cases, 115. 


Repoited July 24, 
Vicinity of Paris 
Suburb of Paris. 


Including Piiaeus 


1 plague roacnfc trapped near 
Hamakua Mill 
Phgue-infccted rat trapped 
Apr 2')-June 16, 192b Cases, 
63,001, deaths, 41,576 June 
27-July 24, 1926 Cases, 781; 
deaths, 487 


Total July 2-Aug 10, 1926 
Cases, 9, deaths, 8. 


Septicemic 


Do 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 130, 
deaths, 120 

Peb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 115, 
deaths, 92 

May-June, 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, 16 

Present 


Do 

Pacasraayo, cases, 2, Trujillo 
distnct, cases, 2 


In Huancabamba di!>’rict, 

Jan 1-Mar 31, 1920* Oases, 37. 
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Octo^jei S. 1026 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Conriiiued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 1, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUR— Contiuuefl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths | 

Remarks 

Senegal 



1 

Nov 1-30, 1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 
2 Mai 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 
15, deaths, 4 

Siam 

Bangkok 

May 23-June ^ 

2 

2 

Do 

July 18-24 ... 

1 

1 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore . __ 

May 2-8 

1 

1 


Do. 

July 4rl7- 

1 

1 


Syna 

Beirut ^ 

Julyl-Aug 10 

May 11-Tune 30 

2 



Tunisia 

174 



Do. 

July 1-20. 

JunfiO. - 

12 



Kairouan__ _ 

3 


9 cases 30 miles south of Kairouan 

Turkey 

Constantinople..... 

Ang l-'JR _ 

4 

1 


Union of South Africa 

Cape Pro’nnee. i 

May 16-22.- 

1 

6 

1 j 
3 


Calvinia District 

June 13-26 

12 

0 


Do 

June 27-JuIy 3 

June 13-26 

1 



Williston District. _ 

2 


1 

Do _ 

June 27-July 3 

Mav 9-22 

1 


1 

Orange Free State— 
Hoopstad District— 
Pmtpst.nnn 

3 

3 

! 

1 

1 



1 


SMAIXPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers— 

Do.., 

Belgium 

Antweip. 

Bolivia 

I/a Paz.-« 


Brazil 

Baliia. 

Do 

Manaos 

Para 

Do 

Pomambuco-- 
fiiode Janeiio. 


Santos 

Biitish East Africa 

Mombasa 

Tanganyika 

lTgfln<ia 

Bnttsn South Africa 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Do 

Canada 

AiberU 


Calgary 

Butish Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Manitoba 


Winnipeg 

Do 

Ontario 

Foit Wiyiani. 
Kingston 

Kitdiener 

Kortb Bay..- 

Do 

Orilha 

Ottawa 

Paefcenliam— 

Toronto 

Waterloo — 
Saskatchewan 

Bogina 


May 2i“June 30— _ 
July l-Aug 20 

Aug. 1-7 

May i-June 30 — 
July 1-31 


June 20-26 

June27-Aug 14... 

Api 1-30- 

May 16-June 26... 
June 27-.\ug. 14... 

July 11-31 

May 2-June 19 

July4-Aug 14 

Mar 1-7.— 


July 5-11. 

May 1- 
Mar 1-May 31 — 


May lS-24 

June 8”14- — - 

May ^-fune 12—. 
June27-S€pf 11.- 
Sept 5-11 

Aug 16-22 


Juno 6-12 

July 4-3ept 4.. 


July2o-Aug 7 

May 23-Juno 26... 

Julv 11-17 

2a-May 29... 
2-22 

25- 31.—. ... 

26- May 20- -. 

July 18-24 

'iSi 18-Aug ii... 
July 18-24 



July 4-16. 1 


26 

18 

5 

132 

1,037 


5 

252 

3 

17 

5 


23 


91 

491 

1 

4 

46 


Natives 

AXsv 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 46*. 


May 30-June 26, 1?^* Cases, 24 
June 27-Sept l1, 19^‘ Cases, 19, 


May 3Q-June 26, 192® Cases, 36 
June 27-Sept il Cases, ^ 


May 30-Juno 26, 19^* 16- 

Jmie27-Septai- Oiss0s,54. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 28 to October 1, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Ceylon 

Chile 

Antofagasta 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Antung 

Do 

Canton--. 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong 

Manchnrn 

An*sha 

Antung 

Chnngechun... 

Do 

Dairen 

Do 

Fushnn 

Harbin 

Do 

Kai-yuan, 

Kungohuling- 

Liaocyang 

Mukden 

Ponhsihu 

Ssupingkai- — 
Teshihchiao— 
Wa-feng-tien- 

Nanking 

Shanghai 

Do 


Swatow-- 

Tientsin- 


Wanshien- 

Chosen 

Fusan 

Seishnn 

Egypt 

Alexandria.. 

Do 

Cairo 

Esthonift 


St Etienne 

French Settlements m Zndia- 

Gold Coast 

Great Bntam 

England and Wales 

Bradford 

Newcastle-on-Tyne . - 

Do 

Nottingham 

Do 

ShefiSdd 

Do 

Greece. 

Saloniki 

Onatexzmla'' 

Guatemala City^ 

India 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta-.-,,....,., 

Karachi 

Do. 

Madras 

Do, 


i’l, 


Jane 6-12 

May l-June 26— 

July 4-10 

Mas 17-June 19— 

July 4-18 

May 1-31 

Ma5^2-Aug 7 

May 2-June 20— 
Juno 27-July 3 — 

Jul> 4-31 

May 16-June 12— 
May lO-June 19. 
May IG-June 26. 
June 27-July 3.. 
Apr 26-Jmie20.- 
June28-Aug 8.. 
May 16-June 5.. 
May 14-June 30. 

July 1-28 

May IS-June 30. 

June 1^19 

Ma:? 16-Juue 30- 

May li^JuneloI 
May 16-June 30- 

-IlldoII-II"- 

MayS-Aug 7— 
May 2-June 26— 
June 27-July 24., 


Alay 9-Aug 7- 
June 2-26 


Cases 


May l- 


May 1-31- 
do 


May I5-July 1 — 
July 23-Aug 19. 
Jan 29-Mar 4.. 


Apr 18-Junelo. 
Mar 7-June 26- 
Mar 1-May 31- 


May 23-29 

June 6-12 

July 11-17 

May 2-June 5- 

July 18-24 

June 13-19 

July4-Aug 7- 

June 1-14 


June 1-30- 


May 2-June 26— 
June 27-July 31 -. 
Apr 4-May 29— , 

June 13-26 

June27-Aug 14., 
May 16-Jtme 26., 
June 27-Aug. 21-. 
May 16-June 26- 
June27-Aiig 21 

May 9-June 26 

July4r24 


19 

1 

18 

6 

5 

6 
1 

69 

5 

4 

21 

14 

10 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 


Deaths 


10 


7 

282 


Remarks 


13 


220 

134 

78 

41 

171 

152 

24 

18 

27 

22 

44 

18 

13 

7 

7 

4 

29j 

8 

10 

6 


Mai I l-May 29, 1926 Cases, 44, 
deaths, 3 


Present 

Do 


Raimay stations 

South Manchurian Railway. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Present 

Cases, foreign deaths, popula- 
tion of international conces- 
sion, foreign and native. 
Sporadic 

Reported by Bntish munici- 
pality 
Prevalent 

Mar 1-May 31, 1Q26 Cases, 648, 
deaths, 121 


May 1-June30, 1926 Cases 3 
Mar 1-June30, 1926 Cases, 141 


May 23-June 26, 1926 Cases, 933 
June 27, Aug 28, 1926 Cases, 


Apr. 25-June 26, 1926. Cases, 
64,851, deaths, 14,771 . June 27- 
July 24, 1926. Cases, 12,138, 
deaths, 3,772. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 1, 1926 — Continued 

SS^IALLiPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Indo-Chma 

Rfl?gon 

May 9-June 26 

2 


i 

Iraq 

BagMad. 

Do 

i May&-June26 

July 4-10 

8 

1 

3 

1 

j 

♦Basra 

Apr 18-June22.-. 

34 

25 

i 

Italv._ __ 

' Mar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 34 
June 27-July 10, 1926 Oases, 3 
Entire consular district, includ- 

Catania . . 

Aug 9-15 

2 


Borne 

June 14-20 . _ 

4 


Jamaiea- , _ , _ _ . 




ing Island of Sardinia ’ 

Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Gases, 201 
(Reported as alastrim ) 
June27-Aag 28,1926 Cases, 147v 
(Reported as alastnm ) 

Apr ll-June 19, 1926 Oases, 641, 

Do 




♦« 

Japan ... 1 




ITobft- _ / . _ 

1 May30-June5 

1 


Kagoya 

May 16-22 


1 


Do 

July 4-10 

1 



Taiwan Tplftnd 

May 11-20 

24 



Do 

June 1-20 

23 



Do 

Julyll-Aug 10-.. 

2 



Tokyo 

June 26-Jiily 17. .. 

3 



Yokohama.- _ 

May 2-8 

2 



Java 

Batavia 

May 15-June 25... 

2 


Province. 

Do 

July 24-30 

1 


Do 

East Java and Madura 1 

Do 

Apr Il-July3 

July 4-17- __ _ 

100 

28 

6 

Malane 

Apr 4-10 - 

6 

i 

Interior 

Surabaya 

May 16-22 

14 

1 

Dol 

Jnly 18-24 

15 

1 


Latvia 



Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 5 
Peb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Deaths, 982 

Merino ^ r ^ - 




AgiiftsniiliAntes 

June 13-26 


5 

r}-rrA.dnl{^)ji,]ra 

June 8-14 


2 


Do 

June29“Aug 30,— 


6 


Mexico City., 

May 16-June 5 

3 


Including mumcipalities in Fed- 
eral Distnct. 

Do' 

Do 

Juiy25-Aug . 

July 18-24 

4 


Saltillo 


1 

San Antomo de Arenales... 
5?an Luis Pot.osi 

Jan, 1-June 30 


Present 100 miles Irom Chihua- 

June 13-26 - n 


7 

hua 

* wuuoi 

July 4-Sept 4 


10 

Tnropino 

June 1-10 


2 


' Torreort . 

May 1-June 30 


17 


Do 

Juiyl-Aug 31 


9 


Netherlands 

Amsterdam- _ 

July 13-24 


9 


Nigeria _ _ _- 




Peb 1-Apr. 30, 1926, Cases, 404; 
deaths, 33, 

Persia 

Teheran - 

Apr 21-May 21 

1 

7 

Peru 

Arenuipa _ 

June 1-30 


1 


Poland 




Mar 28-May 1926 Cases, 12; 

Portugal 

Lisbon , , 

Apr 26-Junel9.__ 

10 

3 

deaths, 1 June 27-July 24, 
1926' Cases, 2; deaths, 1 

Do — . 

Julyll-Aug 22..,. 

20 

6 


Oporto 

May 23-June 5 

4 



Do 

July 11-24 

2 



Russia 




Jan 1-Mar. 31, 1926 Cases, 2,103 

Siam* 

‘Ranglrolr 

May 2~June 12 

July 4-31 

23 

20 

Do 

39 

35 


Spam 

Valencia - - n- 

Aug 22-28 

1 

! 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore - - 

Apr 25-May 1 

July 11-17 

1 


! 

Dp 

1 



Switzerland, 

Lni^nrne Canton 

June 1-30--—. 

1 



Do ^ 

July l“3L- - - - 

2 



Tripolitania 

Apr 1-30,- 

! 11 




0274*->26t i 
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CHOXJEBA, PLAGCE, ^AU-POX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FBVBB — ContmiiM 

Beports Beceiyed from June M to Octofeer 1, 19^6 — Contmned 


SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Babe 

Cases I 

i 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tunisia 

! 



Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 17. 

'I'llTtiS 

* Ang. 11-90 

2 


Union of South Africa. .. . 

June 1-30 ' 

8 

1 


Cape Province 

June 20-:^ _ 


Outbreaks.. 

‘Idntvn, district . . , 

A.Ta,r ‘1V3Q i 



Bo^ 

Oranffft Free State. . . .. 

June 20^Ju]v 3 



Bo. 

Natal 

May 30-June 5-.., 



Bo. 

Transvaal 



June 6-12, 1926 Outbreaks m 

Johamiesburg 

May 9-Juae 12 

July 11-17.— 

$ 


Pietersburg and Bustenburg 
districts 

Bo /T 

1 


Yugoslavia. 



' 

Apr 16-30, 1926,. Cases,, 2, deaths, 

1 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926, One 

On vessel'' 

S S Esrapsaa... . .. . .. 




Steamship , , . ^ n 

Tilly 3__ . 

i 1 


case q 1 smallpos landed. At 
Durban, TJmon of South 
AfncA lune 16, 1926» One sus- 
pect case landed 

Vessel from, Glasgow, Scotland, 
lor Canada, Patient from 
Glasgow, removed, at quaran- 
tine on outward, voyage. 


i 




TPraUS PEVE® 


Algena 


Algiers ... - 

MSi'S 21-June 3Q 

Ang. i-in 


Arientma. 

Feh 1-28 

Bbltvia 

La Paz— 

JuBft 1-30—,^ 

Bulgaria— 

OMfe: 


Antofagasta 

May 23-June 86— 
June 27'-Juiy 3 

JllTIfi 1-7 

T>n“ 

- -• - 

Vkl^rarsn , ^ 


Via _ . - 

14-21--^..^' 

China 


Anbing 

Tnna 14-27 

Bo., _ - 

June 2S~Aug, 13." 

M^fiy l-31__i^^ 

Canton _ 

Jehang. , — — - _ - 


Wanshien 


Chosen i 


Chemulpo 

Dfk. 

'M^yW’unsSorirZ 

Inly 1-31 - 

- J 

June 1-30 

SeouL*,-,— 

do 

Bo 

C£<E^hoslo vakia. « w— » 

July 1-31 

Egypt 

. Aifixandna. _ _ , „ 

July 10-Aug". 19-*. 
Jan 29-Mar 4 

CaiFO_.— 

Bo 

Jaly2S-Aug' sI.II 

June 4-24 

July 9-Aug. 19 

Port Said--.. , , j 

Do . 

Great Bntain; 

Scotland— 


Glasgow 

Julyse-Aug 21... 

Ireland {Irish Free State) 

Cobh {Oneenstown) - 

MaySO^uneS:. 

June27-Juiy 3-.,.- 
June 5 

Bft_ 

Cork 

Kerr County— 

Dingle- ... 

June37*Jcdy3,.,. 

Italy :: 

Japan 



7 I 

1 


MSl t T-J nng 30, 1930*" Cases, 87, 
dsBstte, 14 



7 

34 

1 


1 

I 


1 . 


38 3 

7 , 3 

i 

8 3 

7 


Keported May 1, 1926* Qccwrfc 
ting among' troops 
Present among troops, May 1, 
1926 Locality m Cbungkmg 
consular district 

l“M'{sy3i, 1926. Cases, 887, 
deaths, 91 


las 1-Juno 30, 1926, Oases, lIlOj 
dastlas, d 


3 

74 

1 

4 
4 


if 


1 

1 


9 1 


Mot 

Mar 


8, 1936: Cases, 3. 
“ 1920. Oases, 37. 
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October 8, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contmued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 1, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Latvia 




May 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 19 
]Mrr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 199, 
00 

Feb I-Apfso, 1926 Deaths, 110 

Lithuania - - 




Mexico 




Durango 

Julvi-Sl 1 _ 

1 

Mexico City 

May 16-June 5 

JnnelS-l9 _ . 

20 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral distnct 

Do 

Do 

9 


Do 

July 25-31 

3 


Do 

Do 

Aug 15-Sept 4 

15 


Do 

San Lins PotoRi 



Present, city and country 

Mai 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426 

Morocco 



Palestine 

1 


Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 14, 

Gaza 

July 6-12 

1 


deaths, 1 Aag 10-16, 1926' 
Cases, 2 

Haifa 

Julyl3-Aug 23... 
Auff 17-23- 

3 


Halalal 

1 


Jaffa district 

June 15-28 

5 



Majdal __ 

July 13-Aug 2 

do 

2 



Nazareth district 

3 



Tiberias 

Aug 3-9 

1 



Yavniel 

Aug 17-23 

1 



Peru 

Araquipa,-- 

Jan l-ai . _ 


2 


Poland.I._I. - 




Mar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 

Rumania 

1 



1,272, deaths, 85 ' June 27-July 
24, 1926 Cases, 147, deaths, 11 
Mar 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 711, 
deaths, 69. 

Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 

Russia _ ^ J 




i 

Tunisia 




14,814 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 110 

Tiima _ . _ 

June 1 1-30 

3 


Turkey 

Oonstantmople . 

June lfi-22 

1 



TTniri'n of South Afnea _ 




Apr. 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 153, 

Oapp. ProvTucfi 




deaths 19 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Oases, 202, 
deaths, 24 native 

Glengray distnct_- 

June ^-Jtily 3 



Grahamstoxra 

do 

1 


Outbreaks 

■NTatnl 




Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Gases, 28 
July 25-31, 1926 Cases, 11, In 
native compounds 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 2i; 

deaths, 4. 

Outbreaks 

Durhp.Ti, „ , ^ _ 

Jtffy25-Aug 7.... 

9 

i 

Orange FrM»i State 



Do 

July 18-24- 



Transvaal . , _ . . 




Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 10, 
deaths, 5 Aug, 1-7, 1926 Out- 
breaks 

Outbreaks. 

Walkkerstroona district. 

June 20-26 



Wolmaransstad district 

do 



Do 

Yugoslavia _ „ , 




Apr IS-June 30i, 1926 Cases, 48, 
deaths, 7 July 1-31, 1926, 
Cases, 2, deaths, X 

Zagreb 

May 

1 







YELLOW FEVER 


Brazil 

Reported June 26— 

jUHjj 


Present in intenor of Bahia, Pira- 
pora, and Mmas 

Rahift . _ 

May 9-Jmi8 26 

July 4r-m 

imiira 


•On 


■KHmiiii 

Gold Coast 

Apr 1-May 31 


3 




■1 




X 
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DEATH RATE FROM TUBERCULOSIS DECREASING 

Lower death rates from tuberculosis (all forms) were registered in 
1924 than in 1900, for each age period for both sexes, m the Registra- 
tion States of 1900, as shown by figures recently issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The amount of this decline m death rates 
ranged from 73 per cent for females under 1 year of age to 37 per 
cent for females aged 15 to 19 years. Specific rates per 100,000 
population at each age period are given m the accompanymg table. 

This decline m tuberculosis death rates is not limited to the 
United States Similar declines are recorded m the death rates of 
England and Wales. A comparison of the 1924 death rates from 
tuberculosis (all forms) for England and Wales with the corresponding 
1924 rates for the United States Registration States of 1900 reveals 
lower rates in the United States for each age period up to age 55 for 
each sex The greatest per cent difference up to age 55 was for 
males aged 5 to 9 years, the respective rates for the two countries 
being 37 for England and Wales and 15 for the United States, the 
latter rate being 59 per cent lower than the rate for England and 
Wales The least per cent difference up to age 55 was for females 
aged 20 to 24, the respective rates for the two countries bemg 163 for 
England and Wales and 146 for the United States, the latter rate 
being 19 per cent lower than the rate for England and Wales Com- 
parisons of the tuberculosis death rates for the two countries for 
ages above 55 show much lower rates m England and Wales than 
in this country, so much lower in fact that apparently the only 
explanation is a tendency in England and Wales to certify at the 
older ages bronchitis as the cause of death instead of tuberculosis. 

Death rates for tuberculosis, by sea; and age groups, in the registration Stales of 1900 


Beatli rate for taberculosis (ail forms) per 100,000 populatioE m 
tile registration States of 1900 


icge period 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1924 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

All ages— 

Adpistftd rate ^ , , , _ , , ^ 

194 4 

182 S 

173 5 

141 2 

114 5 

101 7 

89 7 

77 2 

Crude rate 

201 9 

isad 

1S4 0 

146 2 

121 8 


95 4 


TTnder I year^ _ , , ^ ^ ^ _ 

349 6 

294 8 

250 9 

249 3 

152,0 

127 8 

94 4 

78 7 

1 to 4 years. , 

109 0 

98 0 


95^ 

66 7 

56 2 

42 6 

40 2 

6 to 9 years 

10 to 14 years 

81 1 
27 4 

33.5 
55 0 

29 2 
25 3 

33 4 
46 3 

22.4 
18 3 

21 6 
33 5 

14 8 
14.9 


16 to 19 years 

124.1 

177 7 

111 1 

133 0 


131 6 

63 4 

111 6 

to 24 years _ _ _ . 

249 7 

265 8 

190 9 

1 204 0 

137 9 

179 4 

123 0 

145 7 

96 to 29 years , . . .. . , 

286 6 

312 4 

224 8 

1 219 6 

151 2 

164 5 

118 1 


SiO to 34 years __ ^ . . . 

298 3 

282 0 



163 3 

138 0 

121 5 

104 7 

!Wi to 44 years _ 

279 8 

2^ 3 



171 4 

120 5 

133 5 

82 5 

45 to 54 years 

257 0 

176 0 

263 0 

137 8 

m a 

89 S 

137 9 

68 0 

55 to 64 years _ . , ^ 

mi 

180,2 

261 8 

138 2 

170 2 

91 5 

145 9 

69 6 

65 to 74 years . 

2S4 1 

232 8 

227.0 

166 2 

163 4 

103 4 

135 7 

88.5 

76 "vears and OT?er - 

276 0 

267 6 

183.0 

168 1 

122 7 



78 2 
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Comparison of tuberculosis death rates for the United Slates and England and Wales 

for 1024 


Death rate for tuberculosis (all forms) 
per 100,000 estimated population in 
1924— 



Age penod 

The United States 
Registration 
States of 1920 

England and Wales i 



Male 

Female 

Male 1 

Female 

AH ages— 

Adjusted rfitfi . . 

92 1 

86 9 

115 6 

^3 4 

Cmdfi rate- _ - - . 

95. 6 

87 1 

120 2 





Viider 1 Tear. _ - - 


80 8 


114 2 


1 to 4 ypara..--, _ . . . 

[ ac 9 

32 6 

103 6 


5 to 9 years , - 

i 12 7 1 

IS 9 

36.5 

36 7 

10 to 14 , , . _ _ . _ . 

> 14 6 

23 8 

32 0 

53 5 

15 to 19 wars _ ,, _ _ . . 

63 2 

112 7 

82 3 

137 3 

IS) to 24 years - 

127 0 

167 8 

151 2 

1 162. C 

SatOSbyPOTS r H 

131 4 

112 5 

150 4 

136 3 

20tflS4ve.*irs_ , 

129 S 

ns 4 

148 6 

117 8 

S5 to 44 ye^rs 

131 1 

07 0 

170 4 

99 3 

45 to 54 vcirs 

133 6 

S2 2 

172 4 

76 0 

S5 to 64 years 

144 9 

84 2 

143 6 

66 7 

6Sto74ypflrs 

165 1 

115 7 

102 2 

54 4 

75 years and over — , 

136 2 

120 9 

33 6 

34 4 



1 From Statistical Beview for 1924, compiled by Registrar General of England and Wales 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Housing Methods and Beath Bate Tariations Correlate. The 
Naiion^s Eealthf Vol. 8, No 6, Jime 15, 1926, pp. 425-426. (Abstract 
by A L Dopmeyer.) 

In this short article are analyzed the results of a study by Dr. 
A. E Chalmers (Proc, Roy Soc. Med , March, 1926, pp. 13-22) to 
determine the probable effects on the health of the community pro- 
duced by living in tenements as compared to cottages The com- 
parison IS made between England and Scotland, the general practice 
of the people of England in the past having been to live in cottages, 
and that of Ihe people of Scotland to live m tenements. 

According to Doctor Chalmers, dwellers in tenements in Scotland 
show a mufch higher death rate, particularly from communicable 
diseases, than people living in cottages m England; m fact, Scotland 
shows a higher death rate for each sex at all ages A table shows 
comparative death rates between Scotland and England, and a spe- 
cific comparison is made between Manchester, a ^'city of cottages/^ 
and Glasgow for the years between 1914-1922. 

Incidentally, England ^ said to be attempting to relieve its hous- 
ing shortage by building tenements and Scotland by building cottages, 
in each case, the method of housing of which the nation knows least. 

PoEntioii of Water Supplies By Wastes from Canneries and 
Bairies in Iowa. J. H. Buchanan, Associate Professor of Sanita- 
tion Chemistry, Iowa State College,. Ames, Iowa. Journal American 





Water Works Association^ Vol. 15, No 5, May, 1926, pp 527-530. 
(Abstract by Soi Pinciis ) 

The stream-pollution problem of Iowa has become serious owm^ 
fco the centralization of manufacturing plants producing organic 
wastes, particularly m the corn-cannmg industry and m the daily 
industry It is pointed out that the corn-canning and creamery 
wastes differ from domestic sewage, as the fermentation of consider- 
able quantities of carbohydrates in the former wastes results in very 
markedly mcreasmg the acidity of the streams. Instances are given 
in which the com-cannmg waste effected an increase of acidity m the 
stream of nearly one hundred fold. With the creamery wastes the 
effect of increase of acidity is also encountered, as well as a great 
increase m organic matter 

The mciease m acidity would be an important factor in the suita- 
bility of a stream for public water-supply purposes, on account of the 
corrosive nature of the acid water and the difficulty that would bo 
experienced in the chemical process of purification 

Schenectady Sewage-Treatment Plant Markets Its Sewage Sludge, 
Anon Health NewSy New York State Health Department, Vol 3, 
No. 22, May 31, 1926. p. 86 (Abstract by Isador W hlendelsohn ) 

In little over a year 2,500 cubic yards of dried Imhoff tank sludge 
from the Schenectady (NY) sewage-disposal plant has been sold to 
the farmers of the county at 10 to 25 cents per load at the plant 
The farmers cart the material in trucks and farm wagons, the aver- 
age haul being 6 miles, the longest 14 AU types of crops were bene- 
fited and equal success was reported on both sandy and clayey soils. 

The plan for selling the sludge is very interesting and can be 
adapted to other places. It mcluded (1) advertisement of the fer- 
tilizer value of the sludge by the local farm bureau association in the 
local press and the farm bureau periodical; (2) form letters mailed 
by the bureau to its members; (3) exhibits at meetings of market 
gardeners; (4) spread of results of analysis of sludge samples by 
Cornell University among farmers. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

<7%, not county, held liable for expense of free vaccination. — (Mich- 
igan Supreme Court; Keho et al. v. Board of Auditors of Bay County, 
209 N. W. 163; decided June 7, 1926 ) To prevent the spread of 
smallpox in Bay City, the plaintiffs, who were physicians constituting 
the board of health of the city, vaccmated approximately 10,000 
school children, teachers, and janitors. Their bills were presented 
to the county board of auditors and disallowed because the auditors 
were of the opinion that the county was not liable. The circuit 
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court affirmed the auditors’ action and on appeal to the supreme 
court the ]udgment of the circuit court was affirmed. The decision 
of the supreme court was based on section 5096 of the Compiled 
Laws, 1915, which provided that “the board of health of each city 
* * * may at any time direct its health officer or health physician 
to offer vaccination * * * bovme vaccine virus * * * 

to every child and to all other pei-sons, without cost to the person 
vaccinated * * * but at the expense of suph city * * 

Meat ordinance construed — (Colorado Supreme Court; Burtis v. 
City of Montrose, 247 P. 186; decided May 10, 1926.) A city ordi- 
nance prohibited any person from selling, or keeping or offermg for 
sale, any meat not inspected by the city inspector, unless the meat 
bore the meat inspection brand or mark of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The ordinance also fixed the charges for 
inspection The supreme court held that, where the meat handled 
by a person had been mspected and marked by the Federal Govem- 
menr, such person was expressly exempted fiom the payment of any 
inspection fee provided by the ordinance. 

Tort action aeiairtst Washington S'uburlan Samtary Commission 
hdi not maintainable. — (District of Columbia Court of Appeals; 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission p. Magruder, 12 F. (2d) 
832; decided May 3, 1926 ) The plamtiff in the lower court brought 
an action for damages against the Washington Suburban Sanitaiy 
Commission for pei-sonal injuries alleged to have been caused through 
the negligence of the defendant m constructing and laying a sewer. 
The court of appeals held that the action could not be maintained 
because the commission was a governmental agency created by a 
Maryland law and was without funds or power to raise same for the 
purpose of paying damages 

Commitment of drug addicts under certain statute not vrarrantei . — 
(New York Supreme Com't; People ex rel. Shenvood et al. v. City of 
Buffalo et al., 216 N. Y. S. 468; decided March, 1926.) Where 
there was no statute making the use of habit-forming drugs unlawful, 
the supreme court held that the Buffalo city court could not commit 
persons to a hospital under a statute authorizing such comimtmeut 
“for unlawfully usii^” habit-forming drugs. The court also held 
that such statute did not make the use of habit-forming drugs 
unlawful. 

Migratory livestocTe ad hdd unconstitutional — (Colorado Supreme 
Court; People o. Morgan, 246 P 1024; decided May 24, 1926.) 
The moratory livestock act of 1925 provided that “whenever any 
migratory livestock is driven into or pastured or suffered to range or 
graze in this State from an adj’oining State, the owner thereof or his 
shall 10 days before crossing the State line notify the sheriff 
of the county into which such entry is made of such entry,” and also 
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required the inspection of such livestock for communicable diseases. 
The collection of a certain fee for each animal was also prescribed. 
In a prosecution for a violation of the act, the supreme court in its 
opinion stated in part as follows: 

Section 6 of the above act of the legislature provides, among other things, that 
it does not affect livestock owned by residents of this State which are ranged a 
portion of the year in adjoining States, or which aie taken for shipment back into 
this State By sections*!, 2, and subsequent sections, the act is made to apply 
to migratory livestock driven into, or suffered to range or graze in, this State 
from adjoining States. In other words, one rule is made for residents of Colorado 
and another for nonresidents If inspection is necessary for the one, it is necessary 
for the other. 

The above discnmination is repugnant to clause 1, section 2, article 4, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which entitles the citizens of each State to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens m the several States It is also contrary 
to that part of section 1 of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which forbids any State from making or enforcing any law abridg- 
ing the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the United States. 

The court held the entire act to be invalid 

Enjoining oj enforcement of slaugTiterhouse ordinance refnsed . — 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals, City of Wichita Falls v, Roberson, 
283 S W 870, decided March 6, 1926 ) The plaintiff m the lower 
court sought to enjoin the enforcement of an ordinance of the city 
of Wichita Falls relating to slaughterhouses. The ordmance was very 
detailed and regulated the construction, equipment, and samtation 
of slaughterhouses, required the medical examination of employees, 
and prohibited the use or sale as food of any animal not slaughtered 
at a place such as prescribed by the ordinance. Other provisions 
relatmg to the subject were also contained m the ordinance. The 
court of civil appeals refused to grant the injunctive relief asked for, 
and stated as follows in the opinion: 

We conclude that it can not be said that the ordinance invoked in this case, 
as a whole, is void or violative of any constitutional provision invoked, or that 
plamtiff's petition or the facts proven on the trial come within any exception to 
the general rule which denies equitable relief from the enforcement of a criminal 
statute. 

Inspection fees j applicaUe to primie meat markets and imposed by 
city ordinance^ held excessive, — (Louisiana Supreme Court; City of 
Baton Rouge v, Sanchez, 108 So. 552; decided May 3, 1926.) An 
ordinance of the city of Baton Rouge provided, among other things, 
for the inspection of private meat markets and fixed the fees for such 
inspection at a certain amount for each animal, the amount varying 
with the kind of animal. The fees were on a daily basis, while the 
markets were inspected about twice a month. The defendant, the 
owner and operator of a private meat market, refused to pay an 
amount assessed against him in accordance with the schedule of 
fees contained in the ordinance, and the city brought suit to recover 
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the same . The legality of the ordinance was attacked on the ground 
that the fees, if construed as either a license or a tax, exceeded the 
maximum limits provided by the State constitution, and also on the 
groxmd that the fees were arbitrary, excessive, and exorbitant, and 
in no way related to the cost of mspection, but were in restraint of 
trade and an attempt on the part of the city to raise revenue under 
the guise of the police power. The evidence showed that the fees 
and charges assessed against the defendant, oh a per annum basis, 
were far in excess of all of his State and parish taxes and hcenses. 
The supreme court decided in favor of the defendant, and the ordi- 
nance, m so far as it attempted to impose the stated fees on private 
meat markets, was annulled. The foUov;mg are portions from the 
court^s opinion: 

Wo would not be disposed to interfere with the exercise of the discretion 
vested m the council and to declare the ordinance illcjral if it ■uas made to 
appear that the feei> demanded weie for regulatory and inspection purposes, 
even though the city did incidentally derive a small revenue from such fees over 
and beyond the amount required to cover the cost and expense incident to the 
regulation and mspection of the markets 

But the fees exacted under the ordinance are so patently out of proportion to, 
and so obviously m excess of, the amount necessary to meet the expense and cost 
of the service contemplated, that we are constrained to hold that the city went 
beyond its police power of regulation and that the exactions demanded constitute 
a source of revenue, are within the term ^Uieense or tax,” and exceed the con- 
stitutional limitation 

Tom, ordinance held valid in so far as making it uiikmful to perm'M 
certain animals to pollute dream used as water supply. -^(Utah Supreme 
Court, Town of Ophir v Ault, 247 P. 290; decided June 4, 1926.) 
One of the provisions of an ordmance of the town of Ophir made it 
unlawful to permit any cattle, horses, sheep, goats, or hogs to pollute 
any stream of water, used fay the inhabitants of the town, anywhere 
within 10 nules above a point where said water was first taken by the 
town for domestic purposes. The defendant was charged with 
violating the above ordmance in that he permitted his sheep to 
pollute a stream used by the inhabitants of the town as a water 
supply and of which stream the town was part owner. The supreme 
courtheld that the town had statutory authonty to enact an ordinance 
for the protection of its water supply, and that the ordinance in 
question was valid as far as the offense charged was coxicerned. 
The conviction of the defendant m the lower court was affirmed by 
the supreme court. 

Occupational disease held not compensable under worTcmen’s com~ 
act. “-(Texas Commission of Appeals, Section B; Aetna 
life Ins. Co. t>. Graham et al , 284 S W. 931, decided June 9, 1926.) 
As a result of continued exposure to gases, fumes, etc., incident to 
her work, an employee of a shoe pohsh manufacturing company 
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contracted tuberculosis and died therefrom. In an action for com- 
pensation under the worlanen^s compensation act, the commission 
of appeals was of the opmion that recovery could not be had for an 
occupational or industrial disease The commission held that the 
employee in the instant case had suffered no accidental injury, 
and that, therefore, the claim was not compensable The com- 
mission recommended that judgment be rendered denymg compensa- 
tion, and the supreme court entered judgment as recommended. 


THE NOTIFIABLE DISEASES 


PREVALENCE DURING 1925 IN CITIES OP 10,009 TO 100,000 POPULATION 


The tables shown on the following pages were compiled from data 
furnished by the health o:®icers of cities. Requests for information 
were sent to all cities of the United States havmg 10,000 population 
or more. The data for cities havmg more than 100,000 population 
were published m the Public Health Reports, volume 41, No. 38, 
September 17, 1926. 

The following is a list of the diseases included. 


Anthrax 

Cerebrospinal fever. 
Chicken pox. 

Dengue. 

Diphtheria. 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephahtis. 
Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia (all forms). 


Fohomyelitis (infantile paralysis). 
Rabies in animals 
Rabies in man 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Scarlet fever 
Septic sore throat 
Smallpox 

Tuberculosis (all forms and pulmonary) 
Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever. 

Whooping cough. 


The present article contains reports from cities having between 
10,000 and 100,000 population. It is believed that practically all 
of these cities are included which have records of morbidity from 
communicable diseases which are of value for statistical purposes. 

The populations given and which were used in computing the rates 
were estimated as of July 1, 1925. Estimates of population by the 
Bureau of the Census are based upon the assumption that the annual 
increase m the population of any city since 1920 is equal to the 
increase between 1910 and 1920 as shown by the returns of the two 
Federal censuses. This method gives an estimate which is approxi- 
mately correct for most of the cities In a few cases, however, 
where there is reason to believe that the results thus obtained are 
far from correct, no estimate is made. The number of cases and 
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deaths occurring from each disease in these cities is giyen but no 
rates are computed. 

The estimated expectancy, given in the tables for some of the 
diseases, is the result of an attempt to ascertain from the experience 
of recent years how many cases of the disease under consideration 
might be expected in 1925 In most instances the estimated expec- 
tancy IS the median number of cases leported by the city for the 
years 1918 to 1924, inclusive When several epidemics have occurred 
during these years, or when lor other leasons the median is not sat- 
isfactory, epidemic years are excluded, and the estimated expectancy 
is the mean of the number of cases reported for the nonepidomic 
years. The aim has been to ascertain how many cases of each dis- 
ease may reasonably be expected m the absence of epidemics 

The column headed “Number of years” shows the number of 
years for which data are available for e^^ch city. 

In comparing the figures for 1925 with the estimated expectancy, 
averages, or with reports for preceding years, it should be borne in 
mind that there has been a gradual improvement m the reporting of 
communicable diseases during the last few years. An increase in 
the number of cases reported may be duo to better reporting of the 
particular disease rather than to an increase in the number pf cases 
existing. 

In studying these tables it should be kept in mind that a relatively 
large number of reported cases of a communicable disease as indi- 
cated by a high esL^e rate (and more especially when accompanied 
by a relatively small number of deaths, as indicated by a Imv fatality 
rare) usually means that the health department of ihat city is active 
and that the cases of the disease are being well repoited by the prac- 
ticing physicians It does not usually mean that the ditet ->0 is more 
prevalent in that city than in other cities. A high fatality rate may 
mean that the disease was unusually virulent in a city, that the 
physicians did not treat the disease in that city with the success usual 
elsewhere, or that the practicing physicians did not report all of their 
cases to the health department On the other hand, an unusually 
low fatality rate may be due to the fact that the disease in the city 
was unusually mild, that the physicians treated it with unusual 
success, that the practicing physicians reported their cases satisfac- 
torily, or that the registration of deaths was incomplete or the as- 
signment of the causes of death inaccurate. 

Cities which did not report either cases or deaths of a certain 
disease in 1926 are not included in the table for that disease. 
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ANTHRAX 


City 

Cases 

leported, 

1925 

I>eatb5 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

City 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Deaths 

regis- 

teied, 

1925 

Galifomia 

1 

0 

Mississippi 

Natchez __ __ __ _ 

1 

X 

Coamecticnt 

New London. 

1 

1 

New Hampshire 

Claremont 


1 

lionisiana 

Lake Charles i 

1 

0 

New York: i 

Amsterdam 

3 

1 

Maine ! 

Biddeford i 


1 

Gloversville 1 

South Dakota i 

3 

0 

Massachusetts*^ 




1 1 


ilaverhilL _ i 

1 : 

1 

- 1 

Texas i 



"Woburn 

1 

0 

Orange ' 

2 i 

1 

Minnesota 

Rochester. 

^ 2 

i 

- ! 






t 


1 j 



5 Nonresidents 


CEEEBKOSPIKAL FEVER i 


City 

Estunated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

AJabama 


Mobile. , r 

66,000 

Arkansas 

Litllfl Rook 

74,200 

O^ilifomia. 

Bakersfield-- 

23,500 

Berkeley 

66,200 

Fresno — — 1 

ill 

Sacramento. _ . i 

Santa Monica i 

Ofilorado | 


Pueblo - ' 

43,800 

Tnaidad — - 

11 , W 

c:ismne<j^tMsut 

Grfnnwich ^ .... .. 

25,300 

21 ,ffi )0 

Manchester.^ - J 

New Britain — 

68,000 

Stratfoid 

16,100 

FJ< 3 !rida 

St Petersburg 

26^000 

Tampa 

94.700 

Georgia 


Augusta — — — — 

55,200 

93,400 

Savannah.— ! 

Idaho* 

Pocatello- - -- -- -- 

18,300 

Illinois, 

Berwyn 

18,900 

Blue Island 

13,200 

Chicago Heights — 

22,100 

Ghdesburg — — 

24,800 

Kewajiee — - 

19.700 

Maywood . , ,, 

14 200 

Murphy sboro — 

12,500 

Oak Paik 

51,400 

Ottawa 

11,500 

Peoria - — . 

81,000 

Rockford 

76,500 

Springfield- - 

Waukegan 

63,900 

22,000 


Estimated 

expectancy 





Cases ' 


Deaths 

Fatal- 

Num- 


Cases 

per 

Deaths 

per 


ber of 

Cases 

re- 

1,090 

r<^is- 

1,000 

per 

years 


ported inhab- 

tered 

inhab- 

JOO 




itants 


itants 

cas^ 

6 

1 

1 

002 

1 

0 02 

100 0 

6 

2 

3 

04 

2 

03 

667 

7 

3 



2 

09 


7 

1 

2 

03 

0 



3 

2 

4 

07 

2 

03 

SO 0 

7 

2 

2 

03 

1 

01 

50 0 





3 

15 


4 

X 



3 

07 






1 



7 

0 

2 

.08 

0 



5 

0 

1 

05 




5 j 

S : 

3 

m 

0 



3l 

j 

1 ; 

1 

06 

0 : 




3 

11 

o| 





3 : 



5 

X ; 

3 

OS 

2 

.04 

66 7 

6 

2: 

1 


1 

01 

100 0 

4 ^ 

1 : 

1 

05 

1 

.05: 

xoao 

3 ^ 

0 

5 

26 j 

5] 

.26^ 

loao 

3 

1 1 

1 

08 i 

1 : 

0$i 

100 0 

i 

2 


1 

3 

.14 1 


6 

1 , 

i 

04 ' 

J ! 

m‘ 

100 0 

4 

1 

4 

20 : 

2 

m : 

508 

G 

0 

1 

07^ 

1 ; 

.07 , 

lOOO 

2 

1 



5 : 

.40 



1 

02 

1 

.02 

""'ioao 

4 

0 

2 

.17 


09 

mo 

5 

1 

4 

05 

0 



6 

2 

1 

01 

1’ 


mo 

mo 

0 

2 

3 

05 

3 

.65 



1 



.OS 

mo 


1 Epid^mje eer^rospmal memn^tis, rc»^mgocae«is 


'OOi 
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Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1,1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

Indiana 

45, 600 
97, 800 





1 

0 02 


Fort W.TLyTij' 

6 

2 



24 

02 


■Rfl-rntPOTid . - - 

50, 100 
36,900 
17,000 



5 

10 




r 

1 

0 03 

0 



Kpwftnstle __ 


3 

III 

3 

,18 

100 0 

Richmond _ _ 

30,500 

4 

0 

1 

03 

0 



Terre Haute 

71, 100 

6 

1 

2 

03 

0 



Kansas 

Artrinsns City ___ 

14, COO 



1 

• 07 

1 

07 

100 0 

Fort, fipfttt _ r 

11,800 

5 

1 

1 

08 

1 

08 

100 0 


26,000 
20,900 
14 800 



1 

04 





7 

1 

1 

05 





4 

2 



2 

14 


Pittsburg ____ 

19,200 

88,400 




1 

05 


Winhitfl,' , 

6 

6 

4 

05 

3 

03 

75 0 

Kentucfcy 

Henderson. ... _ 

12,600 

2 

0 



2 

16 



5 

2 

1 


1 


100 0 

Louisiana 


3 

0 

1 


0 




57,900 

18,100 

26,000 

2 

1 



110 

17 


Maine 

Aubufti ^ 

8 

2 

1 

06 

0 



Bangor.. 

3 

5 

2 

08 

1 

04 

50 0 


17,800 

18,500 

34,900 

75,300 

3 

1 

1 

06 

0 



Biddelord 

4 

1 

1 

05 

1 

06 

100 0 


4 

3 



13 

37 


PoT-tland _ 

5 

0 

1 

01 

1 

01 

100 0 

Massachusetts 

Adams 

13,500 

6 

1 

1 

07 

1 

07 

100 0 

Chelsea. __ . . 

47,200 

11,600 

42,100 


4 

08 


02 

26 0 

‘Kasthflm pton 

5 

0 



^■1 

09 


Everett. 

7 

2 

2 

05 


■■■■■I 


Oreenflfild .. 

15,200 

49,2tX> 

5 

1 





Haverhill, - - 

6 

3 

3 

06 

3 

06 


Holyote... 

60,300 

6 

2 

2 

03 

1 

02 


Lawrence 

93 500 

7 

c 

3 

03 

2 

02 

66 7 

Leornt mater. 

22,100 

6 

2 

2 

09 

2 

09 

100 0 

Malden 

51,800 

47,600 

20,200 

7 

2 

2 

04 

1 

02 

50 0 

Medford 


5 

11 

0 

Afeirose 

7 

0 

1 

05 

1 



Alilton , 

1 

1 

2 





N’ew'hnrxfport.. . ... 

15.700 

22.700 
24,100 
10,100 
42,800 

7 

1 

1 

06 

0 



N’orth Adams . . 

6 

1 

2 

09 

2 

09 


Northampton. - . _ 

7 

1 

13 

12 

2 

08 

66 7 

Northbridge __ 

6 

0 


2 




Salem , , . . 

7 

2 

4 

09 

1 

02 


Somerville 

99,000 

16,200 

7 

2 

2 

02 



Winthrop.., 

7 

0 

1 

06 



* 

Michigan 

Caddlfto 


3 

0 

1 

1 


lOPO 
60 0 

Hamtramck: 

81,700 



5 

■IIK^ 

3 

04 

Highland Parle.. 

72,300 

7 

f 

4 


3 

04 

75 0 

Iro&wood 

17,400 



2 


1 

OC 


Ishpeming- _ . _ 


6 

1 

2 

2 


Kelaroaxoo . . . , ^ . 

53,600 

7 

3 

3 


2 

04 

66 7 

Muskegon 

43,100 


6 

14 


.12 

83 3 

River Rouge 




1 



flftgmaw . 

72,100 







Saii|lt Ste Maria , , 

7 

1 

1 





Minnesota 

VirfiOBia. 

16,000 



1 

06 


06 


MisSSi^pi. 

Matehea 

13,100 



4 

.31 

4 

31 


HIsaoori; 



13.900 

42.900 

3 

2 

1 

■1 

0 

Montana. 

■Rntta. 


6 

.14 

6 

.14 


Missoula. 



1 

1 



< Indudes nonresidents. 
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Estimated 

expectancy 


City 

Estimated ] 
population, 1 
July 1,19251 

1 

Num- 
ber Of 
years 

i 

Cases 1 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

peT- 
1,000 
inhab- 
itants j 

Deaths® 
re^jis- ! 
tered ‘ 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

mhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

Nebraska 

15,600 

60.900 

13.700 

12.700 

14.900 

14,000 


1 

1 

0 06 . 





6 

1 . 


4 

0 07 . 



2 

2 

2 

16 . 


Nevada % 

Rpnn _ _ - . 

7 

0 

3 

24 

2 

.16 

66 7 

New Hampshire 

7 

0 

1 

07 . 

1 


New Jersey 

Carteret 




2 

14 , 


,Pover 

2 

0 

1 


1 . 

100 0 

'Eatrison 1 

10,400 

32,900 

33,000 

7 

* 0 

3 

.12 



Montclair - 

5 

3 

3 

09 

3 

09 

100 0 

New 'Rrijipsuir.lr 

6^ 

2 

2 

05 

0 , 


Orange^ 

35' 400 

5 

1 

1 

03 

1 

03 

100 0 

Passaic 

63,000 





6 

09 


BidgeSeld Park 

2 

0 

i 



New Mexico 

Albuquerque - ^ 

21,000 

35,300 

48,.400 

2 

2 

2 

10 

0 



New York 

3 

2 

2 

06 

2 

06 

106 0 

PlrnTra . . . 

3 

3 

10 

21 

Freepnrt _ „ 


1 


Hudson 

ii, 800 

5 

0 

1 

08 

0 



T,aekflfWATiTia _ _ ,,, 

20^200 

20. 400 
' 50,400 

44,200 

30.400 
57,000 

5 

2 

7 

36 

1 

05 

14 3 

Middletown 

5 

1 


2* 

10 

Vern rm 

7 

i 

1 

02 

0 


New Rochelle 

6 

2 


4 

i 09 


Newburgh - 

5 

f 1 

1 

03 

0 


N 1 agara "Palis 

6 

4 

3 


0 


1 ' 

North Tonawsffida 

17.400 
92,800 
72,200 

27.400 

47. 100 
2^,600 
1%200 

30.400 
17,700 
69,000 

25.100 

6 

0 

3 

17 

2 

n ' 

66 7 

Schenectady 

7 

3 

2 

02 

1 

01 

50 0 

Troy — --«.j 

6 

2 

3 

.04 

2 

.03 

66.7 

White plain? ; 

7 

1 

1 

04 

0 



North Carolina. 

frreenahnrn .. __ _ . 

i 

2 

0 

1 

02 

1 

02 

100 0 

High Point-- 

1 

1 

9 

38 


New 1- -- - -- L-mr-^ 



1 

0$ 

1 

08 

loaa 

Raleigh , __ 

5'! 

2 

% 

03 

0 

’ Salisbury — — . 

3 

Q 

1 

05 

1 

06 

ioaS 


4 

2 

2 

03 

§ 

03 

100 0 

Oim 

Asbtftbnla - ^ - 

5 1 

1 

j 

04 

0 

Bfillefontaine 




1 

0 



Chillioothe - - 

16,600 

18,200 

43.300 

16.300 
15,500 
33,000 

17,200 

7 i 

0 


05 

1 

06 

100 0 

Fm^lay 

2 1 

0 

1 

05 

1 

05 

1000 

Xforam - 



,02 

1 

02 

100 0 

Marietta - 



4 

20 

0 



Mai tins Ferry 




7 

,46 


Stesib*^nville- _ 

5 i 

2 

2 

.06 

0 


Oklahoma 

Ardmnre’- - 



3 

,12 

0 

, 


GnthUfr - 

11,800 




5 

42 : 


Okmiilgrte, 

25i3O0 

11.400 

16,800 

83.400 
49,100 

i 

0 

5 

.20 

5 

,20 

106 6 

Oregon 

Pnjwne 




2 

,18 


Pennsylvania 

TSi^ford- _ 

6 

1 



1 

06 


TTarnjishiJrg 

7 

, 1 

1 

01 

0 

^ w 

M nTC e.i.-spnrt . 

5 

2 

2 

.04 

1 



Prufi-stowre 

18,500 





1 

05 



Sutitaury 

IRSOQ 

6 

0 



1 

06 

. 

TJ'mftntftwn _ 

6 

0 

4 


3 

75.0 

Washington _ 

23, 

5 

1 

2 

,09 


■Willrr«s-Barre___ 

77,600 

18,900 




5 

.06 


WrwiifllAwn ^ 

5 

9 



2 

U 


' Vfyrk - -- 

49, 100 

69,800 
49, 71^ 

6 

i 


.m 

2 

04 

100.0 

Rhode Island 

Pi«Wtnnk«t ^ 

s 

2 

i 

m 

0 



"W 



11 

sk" 


Smith Oaroiina^ 

Gharlesftos - 4 -..— . 

73,100 



3 

.04 

2 

.03 

66.7 

firiiMKini'd'iiltjKr . 

.j 27,300 

.( 66,fK) 

4 

2 

2 

07 

0 


, 

■SKHIHHHHi 

2 

2 

4 

06 
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Beporfed ft«?8leBce lot the Year 1925 — Continued 
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1 

City 


Average, 

1922-1924 

1925 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

ill 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 
reg^s- * 
tered 

Deaths 

pel 

i,eoo 

inh'-ib- 

itanxs 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

legis- 

tgred 

CaL'^orma— Continued 









■Rivt^rsiiie. A , 


3 

164 

139 


0 , 



Sacramento 

72, 300 

3 

129 

127 

1 76 

0 



San Bernardino 

22, §00 

2 

102 

64 

2. SI 

0 

1 


San Jose 

43, m 

3 

107 

75 

1 72 

0 

1 


Sant,! Aria. ^ ^ 

19 , 500 

3 

S2 

35 ' 

1 79 

0 


Santa Barbara 

21,000 

1 

122 


1 87 

9 1 



Stockton 

47,300 

3 

S3 

212 

4 48 

0 1 



Vallejo ^ 

28; 600 

1 

4 

10 

38 

0 i 



Colorado 





1 



Boulder 

11,800 

3 

82 

117 

9 92 

0 



Colorado Sprms^s 

3 

lo3 

281 


0 



Greeley - 

12,500 

<>. 

35 

13 

1 04 

0 



Pueblo 

43,800 

3 

140 

209 

4 77 

0 



Trinidad ^ 

ILOOO 

3 


15 

1 36 

0 



Connecticut 








Danbury-.., 




12 


0 



FairdeM 

14, 500 

3 

39 1 

38 

2 62 

0 



Greenwich 

25 , 300 

3 

81 

123 

4 §6 

0 



Manchester 

21 000 

3 

is 1 

6 

29 




Meriden 

3b,3(k) 

3 

53 ■ 

47 

1 29 




Milford 

13; 500 

3 

29 

15 

1 11 

0 



New Britain..,. 

68;ooo 

3 

105 

114 

: 1 68 

0 



New London,, 

2% 100 

3 

56 

44 

1 51 

0 



Shelton 

1 


14 


i, 



Stamford. ,, „ . 

40, 700 

2 

116 


2 33 

1 0 



fitrftt.ford___ _ .. , 

16; 100 

2 

43 

65 

4 04 

0 1 



Florida 








St Petersharfif 

26, 800 

2 

68 

94 

3 51 

0 



Tampa .. 

94,700 i 

3 

16 

29 

31 

0 



West Palm Beanh _ ' 

2 

sJ 

2 


0 



Georgia; 









Albany _ ^ 

13,500 

2 

20 

2 

15 

0 



Augusta 

55, 200 

2 

70 

150 

2 72 

0 



Biunswiok.^^.^. _ 

16,800 

2 

54 

37 

2 20 

0 



Lag^-angfi 

23,500 

1 

154 

4 

IT 

0 



Maonn 

58,209 

3 

241 

138 

2 37 

0 



Borne 

13,900 

3 

28 

14 

1 01 

0 




SaYannah..,,, 

Idaho 

Boise 

93, 1^1^ 

^,000 

3 

3 

31 

55 

34 

81 

«37 

3 S2. 

9 

0 



Poea-tfilTo 

'18,300 

3 

53 

35 

1 91 

0 



Blmois 





Aurora 

30,300 

2 

134 

202 

5 01 

0 



Berwyn 

18,900 

3 

86 

210 

n,n 

0 

‘ 



BToomfngton 

30,400 

3 

298 

107 

3 52 

‘ 0 



Blue Island 

13,200 

3 

61 

63 

4 77 

0 



Centralm - 

14, 100 

1 

32 

20 

3 42 i 

0 



Champaign 

18,200 

3 

80 

46 

2,53 

0 



Chicago Heights 

22,1^ 

2 

L 7 

7 


0 



Cicero 

62,200 

3 

^ 195 

168 

2 70 

0 



Danville _ 

37,0^ 

2 

48 

60 

1 62 

0 



D6c*atur , 

63,900 

2 

144 

156 

2 89 

0 



P.nstAToImft , ^ 

2 


21 


0 



Fast St Louis 

71,41^ 

3 

32 

13 

,is 

0 



"Rlgin 

33,460 

3 

21^ 

94 

2,81 

0 



Fv^nston . ... 

43,900 

3 

296 

279 

6 36 

0 



Freeport .. 

20,700 

2 

135 

^ 187 

9 03 

0 



Galesburg- 

24,800 

3 

194 

155 

6 25 

0 



Jackson vdle 

15,900 

3 

118 

194 

12 20 

0 



Joliet 

40,000 

1 

26 

75 

L85 

0 



Kewanee 

19,700 

2 

269 

205 

10.41 

0 



La Salle , 

13,900 

3 

45 

86 

6 19 

0 



MaTjTWOOd- 

14,200 

3 

50 

13 

92 

0 



Mohne - 

33,9^ 

3 

243 

134 

3 95 

0 



Mujphysboro 

Oak Park . 

“ 12,500 
51,400 

2 

3 

2 

457 

3 

529 

24 
10 29 

0 

0 



Ottawa T -r-r- 

11,600 

2 

13 

2 

,17 

0 



Pekin 

13,300 

3 

58 

S 

,60 

0 



Peo?ia - 

81,600 

3 

2^ 

495 

ao7 

0 



Quincy 

3 

130 

199 


Q 

r 
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Average, 

1922-1924 


Estimated 
population, 
Juiyl, 1925 

! 

Num- 


Cases 

Cases 

per 

Deaths 

ber of 

Cases 

re- 

1,000 

regis- 


years 


ported 

inhab- 

itants 

tered 


Jllmois— Continued 

Hock Island 

Hoekford 

Springfield 

Streator 

Waukegan 

Indiana 

Andeison 

Bloomington 

Connersville 

Crawfordb\ ille. . 

East Chicago 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Fort Wayne 

Frankfort 

Gary 

Hammond 

Huntington 

JefiersonviUe 

Kokomo 

La Fayette 

Logansport 

Michigan City— 

Mishawaka 

Mnneie 

New Albany 

Newcastle 

Peru 

Richmond 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Whiting 

Iowa 

Boone 

Burlington 

Ceaar RapidS-.. 

Clinton 

Council Bluffs--. 

Dubuque 

Fort Dodge 

Iowa City 

Marshallto-wn.--. 

Mason City 

Muscatine 

Waterloo 

Kansas 

Arkansas City.-. 

CoffeyvOle., 

Emporia 

Fort Scott 

Hutchmson 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Topeka 

Wichiik. 

Kentucky* 

Covington 

Henderson— 

Newport 

Paducah 

Lomsiana 

Lake Charles 

Shrevepcart 

Maine, 

Auburn-* 


3 195 

3 301 

3 178 * 

3 28 

2 113 


3 41 

3 9 

2 14 

3 30 


3 62 

3 34 

3 17 

2 22 



24 1,33 0 

42 1 58 0 

24 1 35 0 

13 1 .70 0 
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Ortote IS, 1926 


Besotted Prevalence for tbe Year 1&2S — Continued 

CHICKEN POX— Continued 


Estimated 
population, 
Jul5 1, 1925 

Average, 

1922-1924 

1925 

Num- 
ber Of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1 OCO 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1 000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

legis- 

tered 

34,900 

a 

68 

60 

1 72 

0 



75;3i5l) 

3 

291 

222 

2 95 

0 



11,600 

3 

5 

1 

09 

0 



1 

86 

26 





14,400 

3 

70 

43 

2 99 

Q 





4 


0 



13,500 

3 

13 

17 

1 26 

0 



11, 200 

2 

15 

17 

1 52 

0 



24' 900 

3 

37 

113 

4.54 

0 




1 

12 

3 





15,300 

3 

71 

121 

7 91 

0 



22,700 

3 

36 

42 

1 85 

0 



13,200 

3 

SO 

67 

5.08 

0 



65,300 

3 

130 

127 

1 94 

0 



42,700 

3 

174 

64 

1 50 

0 



47,200 

3 

56 

66 

3 40 

0 



41,900 

2 

14 

34 

.33 

0 



14,200 

3 

29 

35 

2 46 

0 




11,800 

3 

11 

7 

59 

0 




13,900 

3 

21 

27 

1 94 

0 



11,600 

3 

4 

8 

69 

0 



42,100 

3 

97 

59 

3 40 

0 



21,100 

3 

115 

67 

2.70 

0 



18,700 

3 

33 

22 

1 IS 

0 



23,400 



12 

51 

0 



15,200 

3 

52 

89 

5 86 

0 



49,200 

3 

129 

104 

2 11 

0 



60,300 

3 

39 

43 

71 

0 



93,^ 

3 

146 

67 

.72 

0 



22,100 

3 

55 

10 

.45 

0 



51,800 

3 

73 

58 

1 12 

0 



16,200 

2 

36 

20 

1 23 

0 


C-I-- 

47,6D6 i 

3 

83 

129 

2 71 

0 



20,200 

3 

as 

28 

1 39 

0 



20,000 

3 

47 

66 

3,20 

0 




1 

163 

81 





15,700 

3 

31 

49 i 

3.13 

0 



53,000 

3 

183 

m 

5 17 

0 



22,700 

2 

7 

1 

04 

0 



24,100 

3 

57 

99 

4 11 

0 



10,100 

3 

14 

16 

L58 

0 




2 

6 

1 


» 0 



19,900 

3 

30 

16 

80 

i 0 



46,900 

3 

37 

35 

75 

0 



13,206 

60,100 

3 

3 

38 

96 

i 5 

59 

,3S 

9S 

0 

0 



3^300 



1 23 

69 

0 



42,800 

3 

51 

m 

3 27 

0 



12,700 

3 

^ IS 

i 16 

1 26 

0 



69,000 

3 

94 

? 167 

1 69 

9 



15,500 

8 

8 

■ 6 

39 

0 



15,600 

3 

25 

f 28 

1 79 

0 



34,51® 

3 

123 

1 100 

2 88 

0 



25,500 

15,300 

3 

2 

; 76 

I IS 

54 

a 

2 12 
52 

! 0 



19,300 

3 

20 

14 

73 

0 



11,800 

3 

200 

20 

1 72 

0 



16,200 

18,^ 

3 

3 

49 

14 

98 

14 

6*05 

.76 

0 

Q 



12,5130 

2 

12 

10 

.80 

0 



32,200 

3 

191 

108 

4 86 

Q 



42;^ 

3 

341 

387 

1 a 15 

0 



48,900 

3 

22 

9 

vl8 

0 



14,000 

3 

13 

34 

2.43 

0 



1 

10 

2 


0 



81,7^ 

3 

29 

51 


0 



72,300 

3 

282 

233 

3 22 

0 



13«190 

3 j 

i§ 

27 : 

2*06 

0 




City 


Ma’ ne— Coatiaued . 

Lewiston 

Portland 

Sanford 

South Portland 

^'aterviUe 

Westbrook 

Massachusetts. 

Adams—*. 

Amesbnry 

Arlington 

Athol 

Belmont, 

Beverly 

Braintree 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Chelsea 

Chicopee* 

Clinton 

Laniers.* 

Ledbam.,...., 
Basthampton. . 

Everett — — 
Framingham... 

Gardner 

Gloucester——. 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lemnlnsfcei. 

Malden— 

M)M*Iboro. — — 

MedfiH*{i- — — 

Melrose 

Methuen...... 

Milton .... 

Newhuryporfi- 

Newton ... 

North Adams.. 
Northampton— 
Northhndge... 

Palmer 

Peabody. 

Pittsfield I 

Plymouth... 

Quincy 

Kevere 

Salem 

Saugus.. 

Somerville— 

Southbndge. 

Wakefield... 

Waltham—. 

Watertown. 


WesfcS^guagfleld.. 


Westfiel 
Winchester. 

Wmthrop. 

Woburn 

Michigan 

Adrian 

Ann Arbor 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Benton Harbor. 

CadiHae — 

Hamtranick* 

Highland Park. 
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Eeported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


CHICKEN POX— Continued 


I 

1 


Averaffp, 
1922-1924 1 

1925 

City 

j 

Estimated 
popiihtlOD, 
Jul> 1, 1025 

Num- 

1 her of Cases 
years 

! 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Death 
regis- 
• tered 

Death 
s per 
1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
s re- 
ported 
for each 
■ death 
regis- 
tered 


Hiehigan— Contmaed 

Iron wood 

Ishpemiag 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Marquette 

MiaskeFon 

Muskegon Heights.. 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 

Kir'er Rouge 

Sagraaw 

Saoli Ste Marie 

Minnesota* 

Albert Lea 

Austin 

Brainerd 

Faribault 

Hibbing 

Mankato 

Rochester 

St Cloud 

Winona 

Mississippi 

BUoxi 

Jackson 

Laurel 

Meridian 

Natchez 

Missoun 

Independence 

Joplin 

Moberly 

St Joseph 

Springfield 

Montana 

Anaconda 

Butte 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Nebraska 

Grand Island 

Lincoln 

North Platte 

Nevada. 

Beno 

Neu" Hampshire 


8S 

82 

f 4 71 

16 

7 


373 

395 

6 81 

287 

300 

5 60 

494 

313 

4 42 

83 

105 

i 7 84 

08 

64 

1 1 48 

29 

72 

1 

336 

176 

1 3 71 

229 

139 

4 63 

1 

5 

1 

183 

82 

1 14 

m 

63 


8 

10 


1 

50 

4 20 

21 

10 


45 

59 

4 SO 

27 

4 

1 

.22 

07 

100 

228 

13 41 

4 

I 

05 

27 

95 

4.87 

10 

20 

1 59 

72 

89 

S 76 


74 

4 71 

19 

35 

32 

1 44 
2,44 

15 

26 

1 97 

19 

4 


43 

42 

3 02 

67 

327 

2 49 

24 

124 

2.95 

25 

12 

96 

44 

41 

96 

19S 

201 

6 72 

25 

5 


44 ! 

32 


23 

30 

' 1 92 

293 

244 

401 

15 

13 

95 

16 


31 
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Octobei 15* 1926 


Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

CHICKEN POX-ContiHued 




-Average, 

1922-1924 


City 

Estimated 




July l,'i925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

New Jersey— Continued 

31,300 

3 

147 

191 


1 

6 

5 

Long Branch 

13,600 

3 

96 

96 

Montclair 

32,900 

12,600 

38,000 

3 

180 

208 

TVfnrnstown 

3 

61 

126 

New Brunswick 

1 

21 

6 



5 


35,400 

69,000 

47,100 

3 

137 

116 


3 

153 

67 

Perth Amboy 

2 

30 

31 

Plainfield - 

31,700 

3 

68 

90 

Pah way ----- 

12,000 

3 

12 

10 


1 

24 

7 



2 

30 

84 

Rutherford 


2 

15 

52 


11,700 
63, 100 
39 200 

3 

70 

38 


17 

West New York 

3 

43 

86 

West Orange ... 

18,200. 

21,000 

35,300 

71.900 
23,000 
15,700 

13.900 

19.900 
48,400 

3 

90 

71 

New Mexico 


105 

New Yor^ 

3 

110 

254 

Binghamton 

3 

303 

322 

Cohoes - 

3 

34 

17 

Corning- ^ - - - 

2 

19 

68 

Cortlaiid 

3 

16 

12 

Pinnkirk . -r 

3 

60 

33 

Elmira -------------- 

2 

263 

310 

Freep'^ft - - - - , - - 

^ 1 

10 

36 

Geneva ------- 

15.900 

17.900 
22,100 

15.800 

11.800 

10.400 

18.900 

43.400 

2 

120 

24 

Glens Falls 

3 

51 

28 

QloversviHe 

3 

71 

90 

BfoiTiftll _ _ ^ 

3 

160 

164 

Hudisn^ - “ - -- 

3 

15 

51 



55 

TfihnQft 

3 

70 

21 

.Ta,Tnestowii 

3 ; 

179 

336 

Johnson City---. i 

1 1 

114 

140 

Johnst'i'wp - - r- M , 

10.700 : 
28,100 
20,200 

12.400 

21.700 

20.400 

50.400 
44,200 i 

30.400 i 

1 

23 

59 

14 

l&ngston 

2 

38 

T f^rtkawaima 

3 

59 

20 

Little Falls 

3 

37 

73 

Lopkport j 

3 

38 

44 

Middletown _ . „ , ^ , 

3 

78 

64 

Mount Vernon ------ 

3 

114 

233 

pnehelle 

3 

81 i 

48 

123 

NewbuT^ 

3 

60 

Niagara Falls - ' 

57.000 i 

17.400 ! 

21.300 

18.000 
35,700 

11.400 

30.300 

3 

215 i 

197 

North Tonawanda ' 

3 

59 

38 

Olean • 

3 

92 

153 


3 i 

69 

36 

Poughkeepsie 

3 1 

112 

109 

Rensselaer — 

3 ! 

20 

20 

ROTTIP'' -t . - -r - 

3 I 

44 

72 

BalaToanoa 

1 i 

27 

24 

Saratoga Springs — 

13,900 
92,800 
32,^ ! 
16,200 
27,400 

31,500 

3 

128 

11 

Sohenectady 

3 ! 

190 

383 

Watertown 

3 

312 

147 

Watervliftt,- , ,, 

2 

5 

8 

Wbitft plains . T n ^ ^ .. 

3 

93 

130 

North Carolina. 

Asheville - 

3 

72 

41 

^ cfiarlottft , - n-, , 

53,300 

47,100 

23,600 

12,200 

30,400 

1 

240 

135 

Greensboro 

3 

132 

108 

High Point 

New Bern ------- 

1 

2 

81 

1 

93 

39 

PflUfgh 

3 

266 

199 

Rocky Mount— 

15,100 

2 

19 

11 


9275"— 26t 2 


1925 


Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

* Cases 

i 

inhab- i 
itants j 

! regis- 
1 rered 

6 10 



7 Ob 

0 !.... 

6 32 

0 i 

10 00 

0 i 


lb 

0 ; 


3 ^ 

6 


97 

0 


66 

0 


2 84 

0 : 


83 

0 ! 


! 




0 



3 25 

0 



27 




2 19 

0 



3 90 




5 00 

0 



7 20 

0 



4 48 

0 



74 

0 



4 33 

0 



86 

0 



1 66 

0 



6 40 

0 



1 51 

0 



1 56 

0 



4 07 

0 



10 38 

0 



4 32 

0 



5 29 

0 



1 11^* 

0 



7 74 

0 




0 



1 31 

0 



1 35 

0 



99 

0 



5 89 

0 




0 



3 14 

0 



4 62 

0 



2 78 

0 



1 97 

0 



3 46 

0 



2 18 

0 



7 18 

0 



2 00 

0 



3 05 

0 



1 75 

b 



2.38 

0 



.79 

[ 0 



4 13 

0 



4 48 

1 0 



49 

0 



4 74 

t ^ 



1 30 




2 53 

‘ 0 



2 19 

0 



3 94 

0 



3 20 

0 



6 55 

0 



73 

0 
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fo- th3 Y«a)’. —Continued' 


CHSi i. V POX- (man -ed 


City 


North Carohna— Coni»« 

Salisbury.:.. , 

Wilson.. . 

North Dakota. " 

Fargo 

Ohio 

Alliance 

Ashtabula. rr 

Barberton *" 

Bellairc - 

Bellefontainel ' ' 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge... - 

ChiUjcothe.-.i::'”"' 
^oleveland Height^" i 
Conneaut.. - " 

Cuyahoga Falis‘'““ - ‘ 

East CleYeland 
East Liverpool 

Elyna ' 

Findlay 

Fremont 

Hamilton - 

Kenmore I 

Lakewood i 

Iiancaster ^ 

Lima '*■'1 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta...:.”: - . " 

Marion. — 

Martins Ferry-: 

Newark. — 

Niles I 

Norwood " 

Piqtia - “ ' 

Salem, 


Sandusky., "* . " 

Springfield :: 

Steubenville 

Janesville 

Oklahoma 

Ardmore 

Okmulgee 

Oregon' 

Astoa 

Eugene 

Feausylvama* 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Beaver Fails...:*”' 

Braddoek ” 

Bradford. 

Butler 

CartKmdale-.^:: -’.-v,,”*' 

CarMe 

Carnet.... 

Gaitiek... , 

Chan b^Tsburg..:: — :*i 

Charleroi 

Clairton 

Goatesville.. 

Columbia 

Conaelisville-. 

Bulxus. 


Buquesne. ..II]::; — — 


^stimptfd 

population. 


Vvfl t. 


IOa'J 


17,700 

12,800 


24,900 

25,000 

25,100 

23.300 

16.300 


11,700 

14, 

22,200 


13,700 

37,600 


16,000 

23.800 
IS, 200 

13.000 

42.400 

10.400 

56.800 
16,100 

46.700 

42.300 

31.800 

15.300 

32.500 

15.600 

30.500 

16.600 

29.900 

16.000 

11,100 

24.500 

68.700 

32.000 

30.400 

17.200 

25.800 

16,600 

11.400 

92,^ 

66.100 

13.100 

21.700 
lS,bOO 

25.200 

19.600 

11.400 

12.400 

13.000 
13,9P0 

12.600 

14.900 
16,600 


14.300 

14.300 
20,900 


Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

1 

77 

3 

205 

2 

82 

2 

23 

3 

39 

3 

10 

3 

34 

3 

26 

3 

16 

3 

n 

3 

2)0 

2 

3S 

3 

39 

3 

254 

3 

6 

3 

55 

3 

67 

3 

71 

3 

27 

3 

24 

3 

74 1 

2 

52, 

2 

2 

3 

146 

3- 

203 

3 

138 

1 

6 

1 

12 . 

3 

10 

3 

166 

3 

53 

3 

39 

3 

30 

3 

117 

3 

221 

3 

197 

3 

11 

3 

46 

1 

50 

3 

20 

3 

27 

2 

331 

3 

133 

8 

40 

3 

*29 

3 

.96 

3 

'89 

3 

4 

3 

58 

3 

30 

3 

18 

3 

38 

3 

32 

2 

102 

3 

31 

3 

19" 

2 

711 

2 

13 


Csses 

re- 

torted 


Cases 

ptr 

1,000 

inhib- 

itants 


Depths 

letTiS- 

tered 


46 

4 

199 

190 

22 

12 

14 
26 
2.5 
17 
16 
19 ; 

543 

13 

48 

226 

6 

42 

29 

142 

11 

10 

U 

64 

26 

61 

182 

186 

2 

2 

3 

1£0 

44 

31 

7 

36 

101 

100 

4 
28 

87 

25 

16 

15 

195 

106 

8 
58 
50 
50 

15 
144 

19 
10 
79 

16 
22 
48 

, 7 

20 
15 

8 


2 60 
31 
2 S8 

7 63 

88 
48 
60 
1 60 


1 45 
1 14 
1 14 
24 46 


3 50 
6 01 

27 

2 62 
1 22 
7 80 
79 
24 
57 
1 13 
1 61 

1 31 

4 30 

5 85 
13 
06 
19 

5 90 

2 65 
1 04 

44 

3 24 

4 12 
1,46 

,12 

92 


,99 

.97 
1 32 

2 11 
1.60 
61 
267 
3 16 
1 9S 
77 
12 63 
1 53 
. 77 


5.^ 

1.27 

L48 

2.91 


3 40 
LOS 
,38 


Deaths 

pfr 
, ^.00 
It h- 
itants 


0 04 


0 .. 
0 
0 

S':; 

8 :: 
0 L 
0 
0 

0 L, 
0 L, 

0 

0 t. 
0 1 .. 
0 
0 

0 .. 
0 

0 .. 


08 


0 1 ., 


0 L 

01 


Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 


190 0 


87 0 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued ' 

CHICKEN POX— Continued 


Average 

1922-1924 


Estimated 

population, 

July 1, 1925 Nnm- 
l>er of 
ye^ 


I Cases 

i Cases 

P°rted 


Deathsi 
Deaths per [ 

regis- 1,000 ' 

tered inhab- ' 
itants * 


Pennsj Ivania— Continued 

Easton 

Farrell 

Greensburg 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Homestead 

Jeannette 

Kingston 

Lancaster 

Lansford 

Latrobe 

Lewisto^^ n 

McKees Bocks 

McKeesport 

Mead-v ille 

Monessen 

Mount Carmel 

Nanticoke 

New Castle 

Norristown 

North Braddoek 

Oil City 

Olyphant 

PhoenKvilIe 

Pittstown 

Plymouth 

Pottstown 

Sharon 

Steelton * 

Sunburv 

Swissvale — 

Vandergnft 

Warren 

Washington,— 

Waynesboro 

West Chester 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkinsburg 

Wmdber, 

Woodlawn 

York 

Bhode Island 

Central Falls, 

Cranston su— 

Pawtucket- 

South Carolina' 

Charleston 

Florence 

Greenville 

Spartanburg 

South Dakota' 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Palls 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Texas, 

Beaumont 

Cleburne — — - 

Corpus Christi 

Galveston 

Orange — 

Palestine 

Texarkana 

Tyler,——,. 

Waco—, 

Utah 

Ogden 

Provo — 


0 i J 
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Reported Prevale^nc^ for the Year 1925 -Continued 

CHIC^ ^ POX~Codtm led 


City 


Averc-’?«. 

1922-1924 

1925 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Casts 
re- 
ported 1 

Cases 

pPY 
1000 
iiih ib- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Cases 

re- 

p 01 ted 
foi 
each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Vermont* 









Barre 


3 

22 

39 


0 



rienpingtoTi— 


2 

23 

9> 


0 



Burlington- _ _ - - 

24, 100 

3 

76 

64 

2 66 

0 



Rutland 

15,800 

1 

40 

114 

7 22 

0 



Virginia. 








Alfixaodna _ __ 

18,500 

3 

52 

30 

1 62 

0 



Charlotte-willA 

11,200 

2 

12 

15 

1 34 

0 



Danville 

23,000 

3 

45 

28 

1 13 

0 



IfVnr.hhuTg. _ 

30, 400 

3 

180 

171 

5 02 

0 



Newport News _ 

47, 100 

3 

135 

212 

150 

0 



Petersburg 

35, 700 

3 

23 

33 

92 

0 



Portsmouth 

Rnauofrp 

59, 000 
58,200 

3 

2 

12 

118 

8 

119 

14 

2 04 

0 

0 



Suffolk — 



37 


0 



Washington* 





* — I 

1 



Aberdeen 

16, 200 

3 

14 

21 I 

LSD 

0 



Bremerton _ , , 

2 

65 1 

240 


0 



Bvprftfl 

29,^ 

3 

52 

103 

3 52 

0 



Vancouver-, _ , 

14.500 

2 

58 

42 

2.90 

0 



Walla Walla, . . , 


3 

6 

62 


0 



Yakima. , ,, 

^700 

3 

202 

220 

9.69 

0 



West Virginia 

l ’ 







Bluefield 

19, 300 

X 

47 

24 

1 24 

0 



Charleston . , 

49,000 

3 

98 

97 

L98 

. . 0 



Clflrfc«5hnrg 

30.400 

3 

177 

304 

10-00 

0 



Fairmont , — 

21,000 

3 

28 

60 

2.86 




Huntington--,.-- 

03,500 

2 

59 

2 

.03 




Martinsbnrg 

13,500 

3 

22 

9 

.67 

— 



Parkecsburg 

21,300 

t 

14 

2 

.09 

0 



Wheelmg- 


3 

233 

100 


0 



Wisconsin* 









Applflton - , 

21,100 

3 

32 

35 

1 71 

- 0 



Ashland . 

2 

3 

2 





Beloit.. 

24.800 

3 

148 

121 

4.88 

5" 



Ban Claire- — 

22 400 

3 

im 

190 

8 75 

0 



Fond dn Lao 

28,000 

3 

10 

22 

85 

0 



Green Bay 

34,300 

3 

40 

73 

2 13 

0 



Janesville — - 

20,800 

3 

100 

51 

2 45 

0 



Kenosha- — 1— . 

50,900 

3 

353 

491 

' 9 05 

0 



La Crosse———— — — . 

30,400 

3 

130 

241 

7 93 

0 



Madison.. 

46,400 

3 

401 

372 

8 02 




Manitowoc- 

22,100 

2 

o 

66 

27 

1 1 

L22 

0 

A 




Mannette - ----- 

Oshkosh - . 

33,200 

4 

a 

JO 

105 

ii 

88 

2.65 

u 

0 



Raoine 

67,700 

3 

m 

393 

5 81 

* 0 



Shehoygan . 

33,500 

3 

46 

25 

.75 

0 



SuDenor 

3 

46 

99 


0 



Waukesha 

14,700 

1 

45 

42 

2,86 

0 



Wausau , 

20,100 

3 

91 

139 

6.92 

0 



West A IJw 

18,400 

3 

17 

55 

2.99 

Q 



Wyoming 








c 

1 

1 

Q 

13,500 



3.5 

2 26 

0 






1 1 






DEKGUE 


City ' 

Esfainated 1 

Cases 


Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 1 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 

reported 

pK^ulation 
^□ly 1, 
1925 

reported, 

1925 

death 

regis- 

tered 

Mobiie 


1 

SIHRil 

0 




58 

4 43 

0 



IMda 

. Tampa 

1 w 

1 

1 1 

■ 01 j 




West Falm Beach 


il 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

DENGUE— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 1 
1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

1 

i Cases 
per 1,000 

1 inhab- 
1 itants 

1 

1 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

1 

! 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
! regis- 
1 tered 

Georgia* 

fiavaTiTiflh 

93.100 

15.700 
24,300 

13. 100 

49.700 

11,800 

11.400 

12.400 

5 ' 

I 

' 0 05 

1 

0 01 

5 0 

Mississippi 

Laurel 

1.160 j 

i 73 82 


Meridian 

' 04 

t 

Natnhe?'., 


OS 

0 

{ 

Rhode Island 

WnftTT^nfilfpt _____ 

1 1 

1 

02 i 

: i 


Texas 

Corpus Christi 

40 ' 

3 39 

0 


Palestine.- . . _ _ _ _ 

20 1 

1 75 


! 


Texarkana 

12 

97 

0 

: i 



i 1 

i 1 



DIPHTHERIA 



Alabama 
Anniston. 

Dothan 
Florence 
Mobile. 
Montgomery. 

Selma 

Tuscaloosa. 
Arizona: 

Phoenix. 

Tucson. 

Arkansas 

Hot Springs. 
Little Book. 
California: 

Alameda. 
AUiambra. 
Bakersfield. 
Berkeley. 

Cbieo. 

Eureka. 

Fresno. _ 
Glendale. 

Long Beach. 
Modesto 
Pasadena. 
Pomona. 
Bichmond 
Riverside 
Sacramento. 

San Bernardmo. 
San Jose 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 
Stockton 
Vallejo. 

Colorado 

Boulder 

Colorado Spnngs. 
Greeley. 

Pueblo.., 
Trinidad. 
Connecticut 
Danbury. 

Fail field 
Greenwich, 
Manchester, 
Meiiden 








Eepori<.d Prf^valence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

DIP HTH EniA— Continued 




Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 


Estimated 






Deaths 


City 

population, 
July 1, 1925 




Cases 

Deaths 

Fatal- 

Num- 


Cases 

per 

per 

ities 


berof 

years 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1,000 

inhab- 

regis- 

tered 

1,000 

inhab- 

pei 

100 




itants 


itants 

cases 

Connecticut— Continued 





0 44 


0 07 

16 7 

Milford 

13,500 

()S,000 

29,100 

5 

13 

6 

1 

New Britain 

7 

181 

94 

1 38 

7 

10 

7 4 

New liondon. _ , _ 

7 

62 

20 

69 

3 

.10 

15 0 

Nnrwtfth - 

23,100 

7 

45 

51 

2.21 

9 

39 

17 6 


1 

7 

12 


1 


8 3 


40. 700 
16,100 

26,800 

94.700 

3 

41 

72 

1 77 

1^2 

29 

16 7 

- - 

4 

38 

16 

99 

4 

.25 

25 0 

rionda 

fit Pf^tftrshnrg 

2 

61 

34 

1 27 

3 

.11 

!2 

Tampa Jl.- 

4 

75 

46 

49 

4 

94 

8 7 


2 

4 

13 


1 


7 7 

Georgia 

Albany.... — 

13,500 

55,200 

1^800 

4 

12 

12 

89 

1 

07 

8 3 

Augusta 

5 

46 

26 

17 

4 

07 

15 4 


7 

5 

1 

06 

0 




23’, 5W 

2 

29 

19 

81 

0 



Macon 

58,200 

13,900 

93,100 

7 

84 

44 

76 

1 

02 

2 3 


5 

23 

7 

50 

0 



Savannah 

6 

96 

51 

55 

17 

08 

13 7 

Idaho 



17 






23,000 

6 

14 

74 

0 




18,300 

5 

48 

26 

1 42 

2 

11 

7 7 

Biinois 

Alton... 

26,800 

40,300 

6 

79 

31 

1 16 

J 

04 

3 2 


6 

141 

48 

1 19 

0 



Berwyn 

is; 900 

3 

39 

33 

1 75 

2 

11 

6 1 

Rlftnmtngten_ 

30,400 

13,200 

5 

22 

26 

80 

4 

13 

15 4 

Blue T^slripd 

5 

31 

2 

15 

1 

0$ 

60 0 


14,100 

6 

1 15 

4 

28 




( ’hatnpaign.-^ 

is; 200 


, 12 

6 

33 

1 

05 

lb 7 

TY<vi<jr1ltR 

22,100 

62,200 

2 

43 

14 

63 

0 



Cicero.. 

7 

HI 

58 

93 

8 

13 

13 8 

TYcin'xnlTA 

37,000 

53,900 

6 

25 

18 

49 

0 



ViArHirjTr 

4 

39 

45 

83 

0 



Tftucf. ILTnltnfli 

2 

10 
111 I 

8 


0 



East St Louis.., 

71,400 

6 

2b 

36 

2 

03 

7 7 

Elgin 

33,400 

7 

22 i 

14 

42 

i 1 

03 

7.1 

E\ anston 

43,900 

20,700 

7 

46 1 

6 

14 

11 

.02 1 

16 7 

‘fi’wAnnrt 

5 

20 

8 

39 

0 



Galesburg 

! 24,800 

1 7 

1 21 

10 

40 

1 

04 

io,o 

VI lift 

15,900 

6 

1 17 

11 

69 

0 



ITnliftt 

40,600 
19, 700 

1 4 

‘ 3S 

6 

12 

0 



Kewanee 


1 19 

10 

51 

2 

10 

20 0 

IjftSflllft 

13,900 

14,200 

1 6 

23 

4 

29 

1 

.07 

25 0 

Maj’wood- 

t 7 

, 37 

19 

1 34 

1 

07 

6 3 

Moline 

j 33,900 

1 7 

67 

14 

41 

3 

09 

21k 4 

Murphybboro 

Oak Park 

3 

* 13 

1 81 

9 

36 

72 

0 



X^m A/ 

51,400 

1 7 

70 

2 

04 

6 0 

Ottawa „ -- -T - 

.1 11,500 

5 

17 

14 

1 22 

1 

09 

7 1 

pftkiTi _ . 

j 13, 300 

,| 81,600 

7 

24 

10 

75 

1 

(B 

10 0 

Peoria 

4 

t 90 

20 

25 

1 

01 

5 0 

Qiuncy 

. 7 

, 30 

43 
. 97 

34 

70 

24 


3 

3 

1 


8 8 
4 3 
4,2 

Rock Island 

Rockford 

40,000 

76,500 

7 

1 ^ 

1 75 
31 

» 

01 

Springfield-.-. — . 

63,900 

1 6 

90 

64 

1 00 

3 

.05 

4 7 

J5t-«fiLtnr 

15,100 

4 i 72 

22 

1 46 

0 



W aiilraimTn. 

; 22,000 

4 

39 

6 

27 

0 



Indiana 

Bloomington 

12,600 

4 

23 

10 

79 

2 

.16 

20 0 


.) 12,500 

1 

5 

15 

1 20 

0 



Conned ville.. ............... 






r*!**! tiff trill o 

« 10,500 

6 

, 9 

4 

38 

0 



East Chicago 

; 45,600 

7 

1 86 

23 

60 

1 

“02 

4 3 

BBrbarfc 

i 27-100 

5 ! 28 

10 

37 




' 

6 

1 11 

1 


1 


100 0 

Part Wayne 

97,800 


207 

75 

77 

3 

03 

4.0 

Gory 

-! 76,90C 


I 130 

44 

57 

2 

03 

^4.5 


TA). 4ftU 

e 

f 62 

27 

54 

2 

04 

7 4 

Huntington,.. 

I 15,900 6 

18 


44 

1 

,06 

14,3 

Kokomo 

36,900 1 7 

36 

24 

65 

1 

.03 

4 2 


( 23 hOt 


42 

12 

50 

1 

,04 

8 3 


J %), 100 

i " 

12 

9 

39 

1 

,04 

11 1 

— 

26; 300 

1 6 

44 



1 

,04 



Ixidndes nonrei^tdents 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


DIPHTHEEIA— Continued 




Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1,1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Cases 1 
per 1 
1,000 1 
mhab- i 
itantb I 

t 

Deaths , 
regis- 1 
tered 

1 

1 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

lOQ 

cases 

Indiam—Contmued 

Michigan City 

20, 300 
16,700 
42,500 

4 

44 

23 

1 

1 13 1 

i 

1 

1 ! 

0 05 

4 3 


7 

15 

3 

IS 1 

0 ’ 



Munice 

7 

54 

25 

59 1 

1 ! 

02 

4 0 


5 

12 

13 


0 



Newcastle 

17.000 

12.700 
30,500 
80,100 
71,100 
12,200 

12,800 

26,400 

50,600 

26,400 

39.800 

41.000 

21.700 
15,300 
16,900 

22.700 

16.800 

7 

10 

4 

24 

1 

06 ' 

25 0 

Peru _ _ _ 

2 

10 

15 

1 18 

0 ' 



Richmond 

7 

24 

7 

23 

0 



South Bend 

6 

74 

97 

1 21 

11 

14 

11 3 

Terre Haute 

5 

69 

34 

48 

1 1 

01 

2 9 

Whiting- 

3 

14 

16 

1 31 

2 

16 

12 5 

Iowa 

Boone _ - _ 

4 

20 

15 

1 17 

0 1 



Burlington 

6 

62 

17 

64 

2 ' 

08 

11 S 

Cedar Rapids 

7 

63 

34 

67 

1 1 

02 

2 9 

Clinton,/. 

4 

47 

65 

2 45 

3 1 

11 

4 6 



60 

21 

53 

0 



Dubuque 

6 

65 

62 

1 51 

5 

12 

8 1 

Fort Dodge - 

4 

45 

20 

92 

0 



Iowa Cit\/ 

4 

19 

31 

2 03 




Marsh illtown _ _ _ 

5 

20 

9 

53 




Mason City 

7 

39 

12 

53 

1 

54 

8 3 

Muscat me I 

6 

11 

3 

18 

1 

06 

33 3 

Ottumwa. _ . 

26.400 

36.800 

14.000 
16,200 
12,200 

11.800 

26.000 

12.300 
20,900 
14,800 
19,200 

55.400 

88.400 

68.300 
12,600 

4 

41 


1 

04 

Waterloo 

4 

30 

8 

22 

1 

03 

13 5 

Kansas 

Arkansas City - 


1 

07 

0 

Coffeyville.. J 

6 

21 

28 

1 73 

0 



Emooria - 

2 

33 

22 

1 80 

0 



Port Scott - . _ 

7 

34 

29 

2 46 

0 



TTiitchinson _ _ _ . 

4 

38 

2 

08 




Dawrenee.. 

7 

21 

22 

1 79 

i 

08 

4.5 

Leavenw'orth _ 

7 

64 

22 

1 05 


Parsons — - 

4 

44 

8 

54 

i 

07 

12.5 

Pittsburg - 

6 

62 

65 

3 39 

1 

05 

1 5 

Topeka 

6 

120 

69 

1 06 

0 



Wichitft 

7 

297 

112 

1 27 

0 



Kentucky I 

Covington | 

5 

74 

40 

69 

0 


, 

Wenderson _ , _ , . 

3 

5 

3 

24 

1 

08 

33 3 

Newport. _ 

5 

28 

6 

11 

0 

Padni’flb i 

^ 5,966 

7 

32 

42 

1 

.04 

9 i 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge _ , 

27,800 

5 ^ 

22 

37 

1 33 

0 



Lake Charles _ 

3 i 

4 

14 

1 


7 1 

Shreveport 

57,966 

18,100 

26,600 

18,600 

34,900 

75,300 

11,600 

3 : 

31 

30 

62 

15 

.09 

13 9 

Maine 

Auburn. 

6 1 

7 1 

41 : 

2.27 i 

0 



Bangor __ 

5 

15 1 

6 1 

.19 1 

0 



Biddpford _ 

5 ' 

19 ■ 

12 ' 

65 ’ 

0 



Lewiston 

6 

38 

34 

97 

1 

03 

Z9 

Portland 

7 

134 

46 

61 

4 

.05 

8 7 

Sanford 

7 

4 



1 

09 


South Portland... 

1 

10 

6 





Watervillft . . . 

14,400 

7 

24 

2 

14 

0 



W^-'ithrnolr _ . 


25 

2 


8 0 

Massachusetts 

Adams. 

13,500 

7 

11 

17 

1 26 

0 



Amefibiiry ^ . 

^ 11,200 
24,900 

4 

30 

13 

1.16 

1 

.09 

7.7 

Arlington 

7 

30 

19 

76 

0 



Athpl . . 

1 

3 

1 

0 



Attleboro. ______ 

20,600 

7 

13 

7 

.34 

0 



Belmont 

16,300 

6 

12 

5 

.33 

0 i 



Beverly , _ , 

22,700 

13,200 

7 

16 

25 

1. 10 

1 

04 

4.6 

Braintree . 

5 

18 

18 

1 36 

1 

08 

5 6 

BroeMop - „ , - 

65,300 

42,700 

47.200 

41.900 

14.200 
11,800 

13.900 
11,600 

7 

183 

39 

.60 

5 

08 

12 s 

Broolrlme 

7 

42 

10 

23 

0 



Chelpea,, , 

7 

83 

55 

1.17 

2 

,04 

3 6 

Chicopee , . .. 

7 

70 

48 

1 15 

2 

,05 

4.2 

Clinton 

7 

9 

17 

1.20 

0 



Denyers . ^ . 

7 

20 

5 

42 

0 



Dedham 

5 

19 

20 

1 44 

1 

.07 

5 0 

Easthampton 

6 

27 

5 

43 

j 1 i .09 



1 Includes nonresidents ^ 
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Reported Prevalence f<wf the Year l^j^t-^Coiitinued 


0IPHTHEKIA— Oontuiued 


Estimated 

expectancy 

Estimated 

population, 

July 1,1925 Num- 
ber of Cases 
years 


Cases Deaths Fatal- 

Cases per Deaths per ities 

re- 1,000 regis- 1,000 per 

ported mhab- tered inhab- 100 

itants itants cases 


Mass‘'<cht3 setts— Contmaed 

E\i.ieU 

S raminghaio- _ 



BamSte Mane 

Mimm^ 

Lea — 

Bra^d 

Faribault 

Kl^ng 

MiiulEato 

Bochester 

St Cloud^,.^-.. 
Virginia. 
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Exported P^eyaIe^ce for the Year 1925 — Continued 

DIPHTHERIA— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1025 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 
per 1 
1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

! Deaths 
Deaths per 
rcgis- 1,000 , 
tereJ i mhab- 

j itvUltS 1 
1. 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

jOO 

c«&es 

Mississippi 

i 






i 


Biloxi 

12,600 i 

4 

10 

13 

1 03 

1 

0 08 1 

7 7 

Jackson 

23,700 ‘ 

2 

38 

21 

89 i 

1 

04 I 

4 8 

Laurel * i 

15,700 



30 

1 91 

1 



Mend;;!vn | 

24' 300 

i'j 

68 

9 

S7 ! 


.... 


Natchez i 

13,100 

1 


10 

76 

0 



Missouri 1 

‘ 



1 

1 

1 


Independence — 

12,700 

2 1 

71 

30 

2.36 

o' 

1 


Joplin ' 


0 1 

32 

22 


3 


13 6 

Mbbeily 

13, %0 

5 » 

31 

16 

1 15 

1 , 

07 1 

b 2 

St Joseph 

78,300 

7 \ 

133 

27 

34 

6 

08 ( 

2* J 

Springfield 

42,100 

4, 

72 

69 

1 64 

8 

19 ‘ 

11 6 

Montana 







1 


Anaconda 

12,500 

6 

4 

1 

OS 

0 



Butte 

42,900 

7 

48 

44 

1 03 

6 

14 

13 6 

Great Falls 

29,900 

7 

62 

91 

3 04 

8 

27 

h 8 

Helena 


3 

9 

23 


2 


8 7 

Missoula * i __ i 

6 

6 

39 


0 



Nebiasfca 







— 


Grand IsLind 

15, 600 

7 

5 

5 

32 




Lmoftln 

60,900 

7 

S3 

62 


4 

07 

6 5 

North Platte — 

13;700 

3 

42 

9 

66 

0 

New Hampshire 






, 1 


Berlm. — - 

18,600 

6 

4 

5 

27 

0 ' 

1 1 


Claremont - 

2 

19 

22 


1 


> 4 5 

Concord 

22,500 

7 

11 

12 

53 

1 

04i 

1 b 3 

Dover, 


7 

7 

2 


0 

} 


Keene-.,-.— 

11,900 

6 

7 

11 

92 

0 



Manchester 

83,100 

7 

189 

30 

36 

7 

08 

23 3 

Nashua 

29,700 

6 

26 

28 

94 

1 

03 

3 6 

Portsmouth... — 

14,900 

7 

21 

4 

27 




New Jersey 

Asbury Park................. 

13,700 

6 

S 

3 

.22 

0 



Bayoime 

88,800 

6 

153 

49 

55 

4 

05 

8 2 

BeUevifie..,.. - 

18,900 

7 

24 

3 

16 

0 



Bloomfield 

26,000 

7 

34 

15 

58 

1 

.04 

6 7 

Brfdgflton - ^ 

14,400 

6 

23 

12 

83 

0 



Carteret, , . 

14,000 

2 

20 

5 

36 

2 

.14 

4ao 

Clifton 

34;^ 

5 

68 

192 

5 53 

13 

.37 

68 

Collmgswftod ^ . ... - 


1 

7 

3 





Dhoverl 


2 

4 

1 


1 


100 0 

Fast Orans'* 

60,000 

7 

40 

15 

25 

0 



Englewood,, 

12,600 

7 

19 

7 

56 

0 



Garfield 1 

24,000 

4 

29 

103 

4 19 

0 



GloiioARter City 

23,700 

3 

24 

15 

1 09 

0 



Haokensack-.-- 

19,700 

7 

22 

12 

,61 

2 

.lOj 

10.7 

Hamson __ ,1 

16,400 

6 

32 

23 

1.40 




Hnhoken „ , 

5 

123 

74 


6 i 

i 

[ 6 8 

Irvington. - r “t ' 

33,260 

5 

32 

18 

.54 

0 1 



Kearny — ^ 

31,300 

7 

2& 

32 

102! 

2 1 

06 

1 6 2 

T^ndi 


1 

6 

15 


i 


1 

Long Branch 

13,600 

7 

9 

10 

,74 

j 0 

L- 

Montclair. 

t 32^900 

7 

24 

13 

,40 


1 

1 7 7 

■Mornstown 

1 12, 600 

7 


3 

.24 1 

0 > 



New Brunswick 

' 38,000 

7 


10 

26 ' 

li 

1 .03 1 

1 10 0 

Nutley 

|, 



9 


0 

i 

1 

Orange. — 

> 35,400 

5 

48 

13 

,37 

0 

1 

Passaic 

69,000 

1 7 

174 

m 

4,83 

1 24 

1 35 

1 7 2 

Perth Amboy 

47,100 

5 

75 

142 

3,01 

11 

1 .23 

1 7 7 

Philhpsbnrg- _ 

18,600 

1 4 

40 

26 

1.40 




Plainfield 

31,700 

1 7 

43 

6 

,19 

0 


l 

Rahwpy 

12,000 

7 

37 

8 

,67 

0 

! : 

fill::::: 

Ridgefield Park 

2 

5 

19 


1 


1 5 3 

Rutherford 


2 

10 

10 


1 


i 10 0 

Siirrtmit , , , , 

11,700 

5 

S 

2 

,17 

0 



Union City.. _ 

63,100 



47 

74 




West New York. 

39,200 

7 

62 

73 

1 86 

! ^ 

j 08 

1 4 i 

West Orange 

18,200 

7 

47 

12 

C6 

0 



New IMexico 








Albuciuerquc 

21,000 

2 

53 

10 

48 

1 2 

10 

20 0 

New York 





1 



Amsterdam 

35,300 

4 

116 

10 

28 

i 0 



Binghamton ... 

71,900 

6 

64 

32 

. 45 

6 

,07 

15,6 

Cohoes * 

23,000 

7 

26 

7 

1 30 

0 




i 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


DIPHTHERIA— Continued 



New York— Continued, 

Corning — 

Coitland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Erceport 

Geneva 

Glens Falls 

Gloversvilie 

Hornell 

Hudson 

llion 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson City 

Johnstown 

Kingston-.. 

Lackawanna 

Little Falls 

Lockport 

Middletown 

Mount Vernon 

New BocheUe 

Newburgh 

Niagara Falls 

N orth Tonawanda . . 

Olean 

Peekskill 

Plattsburg 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Borne 

Salamanca 


Saratoga Springs- „ _ . 

Schenectady 

Trov-- 

Watertown 

Waters liet 

"White Plains- 

North Carolina. 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Greensboro - 

High Point 

New Bern 

Raleigh 

Boeky Mount 

Salisbury 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Wmst on-Salem 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

Ohio 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Barberton 

Bollaire 

Bellefontame 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge 

Chilhcothe 

Cleveland Heights 

Conneaut 

Coi^octoii 

Cuyahoga Falls 

Km Cleveland 

Kastj^verpool 

» (Campbell) 

Hamiltoas — 
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Keported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

DIPHTHERIA—CoGtinued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
Julyl, 1925 

1 

Estimated 1 
expectancy ! 

_ 1 

2925 

Num- 
ber of 
>ears 

f 

i 

1 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

eases 

Obio— Continued 






t 



Ironton 

14,500 

2 

41 

29 

2,00 

1 

0 07 

3 4 

Kenmore » 

19,400 

4 

26 

10 

52 

1 

.05 

10 0 

Lakewood i 

66,800 

4 

28 

51 

96 

2 

04 

3 9 

Lancaster. 

16, 100 

5 

14 

14 


0 



Limfv . .. 

46,700 

7* 

70 

27 

58 

0 j 



Lorain 

42,300 



37 

87 

2 

-0.5 

5 4 

Mansfield 

31,800 

7 

21 

32 

1 01 

4 ' 

13 

12.5 

Marietta. 

15,300 

S 

7 

2 

13 




Marion 

32,500 

4 

66 

13 

40 

2 * 

06 

15.4 

Martins Ferry 

15,500 

7 

17 

22 

1 42 

a , 

19 

13 6 

Middleto'wn 

30,800 

7 

34 

105 

3 41 

0 ‘ 



Newark 

30^500 

7 

19 

10 

33 

0 I 



Niles 

16^600 

5 

46 

12 

72 

O' 



Norwood 

29^900 


14 

4 

13 

0 ! 



Piqna, - - 

lejooo 

<- 

9 

17 

1 06 

0 ' 



Salem 

Ih 100 

5 

23 

9 

81 

2 



18 

2^2 

Sandusky 

24,600 

7 

15 

32 

1 31 

2 

08 

6 2 

Springfield 

68,700 

7 

61 

25 

36 

S 

12 

32 0 

Steubenville 

32,000 

7 

37 

7 

22 

2 

06 

28 6 

Zanesville 

30,400 

7 

24 

7 

23 

0 



Oklahoma 








Ardmore 

17,200 

1 

10 

25 

1 45 

3 

17 

12.0 

Guthrie 

11,800 





1 

08 


Okmulgee 

25; 300 

1 

10 

33 

1 ao 

3 

12 

9 i 

Sapulpa 

14,200 

1 

11 

7 

19 

1 

07 

14 3 

Oregon 









Astoria - 

16,500 

7 

4 

7 

42 

1 

06 

14 3 

Eugene 

11, 100 

7 

22 

24 

2 11 

3 

26 

12,5 

Pennsj-l'vania 









Allontowm 

92,200 

4 

217 

99 

] 07 

11 

12 

11 1 

Altoona - 

66, 100 j 

7 

136 

84 

1 27 

8 

12 

9 6 

"Reaver Falls .. 

13, lOO 1 

4 

25 

8 

61 




“Braddock 

21,700 1 

7 

68 

40 

1.84 

4 

is 

10 0 

Bradford 

16,800 

6 

8 

13 

82 

2 

.13 

15 4 

Butler 

25,200 

7 

74 

41 

1 63 

2 

.08 

4 9 

Carbondaio . _ , 

19,500 

7 

29 

7 

30 




rjailisle 

11,400 

7 

9 

5 

44 




Oarnftgie 

12,400 

4 

25 

7 

56 

0 



Camck - - 

13,000 i 

5 

17 

27 

2 08 




chamhershuTg , 

33,900 ! 

7 

11 

t 2 

. 14 

0 i 



pharlprm _ 

12; 600*1 

7 

19 

6 

48 




Clairton - - 

14,900 ! 

2 

8 

s 

.64 

0 



Coatesvilie 

16,500 ! 

7 

11 

9 

55 

1 

06 

11 1 





2 





iHe 

14,300 

6 

33 

S 

56 




lOnbois 

14,300 

4 

32 

34 

2; 38 




Buquesue 

20,900 

4 

40 

23 

1.10 

i 

OS , 

4 3 


36,800 

7 

48 

22 

60 




- 

Faireil - 

18,700 

5 

46 

27 

1 44 


1 16 ! 

Itl 

O-'pppnslriirjT 

16,100 

1 

12 

8 

50 

0 ‘ 



Harrisburg 

83,400 

7 

138 

130 

1 56 

9 1 

r”""ir 

6 9 

Hazleton 

36,100 

7 

48 

30 

55 


; 11 

mo 

Ho'rnestP’n-d ... 

21,400 

7 

36 

18 

84 

0 * 



Jeannette - 

11,700 

5 

25 

28 

2.39 

2 ' 

17 

7 1 

Kingston 

18,000 

2 

22 

7 

39 

1 

06 

14 3 

liancaster 

56,500 

7 

154 

52 

92 

2 

1 04 

3 8 

Lfinsffird - - 


4 

20 

8 





T^H-trob*' 


1 

19 

8 


1 


12 3 

Tjpwisto'n n ... 


3 

35 

26 


2 



McKees Rocks 

18,100 

3 

65 

20 

1 10 

2 

.11 

10 0 

McKeesport 

49,100 

7 

58 

1 

31 

2 j 

1 .04 

13 3 

Meadvillc — 

15, 600 

3 

9 

11 

i 71 


06 

9 1 

Monessen 

21,200 

6 

63 

311 1 46 

S 

i 1^ 

97 

Mount Carmel. .... . . 

3 

38 

29 


0 


1 

Nanticoke 

24,700 

6 

44 

12 

> 49 

2 

,1§" 

1 16 7 

New Castle 

49,800 

7 

52 

23 

1 46 

« 2 

04 

B 7 

Norristown 

34,800 

7 

58 

22 

, 63 

i 4 

, 11 

18 3 

Noith Braddock 

16,700 

7 

37 

35 

! 2 10 

, 8 

48 

22 9 

Oil City 

23.300 

7 

36 

4 

17 




Olyphant 

11,200 

6 

13 

10 

1 3 57 

! 

{ 62 

17 5 

Phofinixville 

4 

14 






Piltston 

19,800 

7 

16 

10 

1 51 

1 

1 


Plymouth 


6 

39 

15 


1 2 t 

iis 
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Reported Prevaleiice for the Year 1925 — Continued 

MPHTHEKIA— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1,1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

oases 

Pennsylvania — Continued 









Pottstown 

18, 500 

2 

6 

15 

0 81 

0 



Sharon 

25; 000 

5 

40 

48 

1 92 

2 

0 08 

42 

Steelton. 


7 

25 

7 


0 



Sunbury - 

16,800 

7 

45 

17 

1 01 

0 



SwissYoie 

12,900 

5 

35 

8 

,62 




Union town 

6 

40 

13 


0 



Vandergrift- 


1 

8 

2 


1 


50 0 

‘Warren'l 

15, ioo 

7 

22 

9 

60 

0 



'Washington 

23,000 

7 

54 

14 

.61 




Wavnesboro 




9 



- 




7 

13 

6 


0 



Wilkos-Barre- 

77,^ 

2 

99 

81 

1 04 

5 

06 

6 2 

l\ilkinshurg 

27,400 

3 

34 

3 

11 

1 

04 

33 3 

Wmdber 


1 

26 

28 


4 


14 3 

Woodlawn- 

18,900 

5 

25 

8 

42 

0 



York 

49,100 

6 

156 

14 

29 

1 

02 

7 1 

Bhode Island 









UpTirml PflUs 

25,400 

4 

24 

15 

.59 




Cranston 

34; 500 

7 

24 

17 

49 

1 

03 

5 9 

Newport 

27,800 

7 

74 

93 

335 

2 

.07 

2 2 

Pawtucket 

69,800 

6 

■* 75 

44 

63 

4 

06 

9 1 

Woonsocket 

49,700 

1 

8 

8 

16 

0 



South Carolina; 








Anderson 

11,100 

4 

12 

5 

45 

2 

18 

40 0 

• Charleston 

73,100 

1 

55 

68 

93 

5 

07 

7 4 

■pWenne . 

13,200 

1 

16 

10 

76 

0 



Greenville 

27,300 

6 

29 

36 

1 32 

4 

15 

ii 1 

Spartanburg 

25,500 

4 

43 

40 

1 57 

3 

12 

7 5 

SiiTTiitftr _ 


2 

14 

16 


0 



South Dakota 









Aberdeen 

15,000 

4 

32 

6 

40 




Sioux Falls - 

30; 100 

7 

35 

46 

1 53 

5 

17 

10 9 

Tennessee 








Chattanooga 

66,600 

4 

84 

59 

89 




Bnoxyille -.n^r^ 

95,500 

7 

77 

47 

49 

6 

06 

12 8 

Texas 








Amarillo 

17,800 

6 

15 

10 

56 

0 



'Reniimnnt ,, _ 

50,600 

5 

19 

55 

1 09 

0 



riehiirne . . 

14,200 

5 

5 

5 

35 

0 



Corpus Christi 

11,800 

3 

6 

12 

1 02 

3 

25 

25 0 

Pflstland - 


1 

5 

1 


0 

1 


Galveston . ^ 

48,400 

7 

42 

44 

91 

2 

1 04 

4 5 

Greenville .. __ 

1^400 



20 

1 39 

1 

1 .07 

1 

5 0 

Orange 


i 

10 

12 


0 


Palestine ^ 

ii,400 



6 

63 




Ran Angelo - 





! 

1 

1 


Texarkima 

12,^ 

0 

15 

9 

73 

0 

i 


Tvler. _ 

13,000 

7 

11 

7 

54 

0 



Waco-- 

43,900 

6 

48 

15 

34 

3 

07 

20 0 

Utah 







Ogden 

36,900 

7 

33 

140 

3 79 

3 

.08 

2 1 

Provo ... . . 

11,200 

2 

23 

19 

1.70 

0 


Vermont! 








B»irre . _ _ 


6 

5 

15 


1 


0 7 

Bennington . 


2 

3 

4 


0 



Burlington 

24,100 

6 

23 

23 

95 

0 



Butland ,. 

15,800 

4 

7 

23 

1 40 

1 

06 

4,3 

Virginia 






Alexandria 

18,500 

6 

9 

26 

1 41 

1 

05 

3 8 

Cbarlottesvillft _ 

11,200 

4 

12 

16 

1 43 

0 


Danville ^ 

23,000 

7 

53 

69 

3 00 

1 

04 

1.4 

Lynchburg 

Newport News . . . 

30,400 

47,100 

6 

6 

84 

36 

79 

13 

2 60 
28 

1 

2 

03 

04 

1 3 
15 4 

Pete*«biirg _ _ , _ . 

35,700 

7 

69 

32 

90 

1 

03 

3,1 

Fortsmonth 

59,000 

7 

1 77 

10 

17 

0 



58, 2W 

6 

1 101 

174 

2 99 

11 

,19 

6 3 

Suffolk, 


3 

0 

Washington: 








1 

Abercleen _ 

16,200 

6 

4 

3 

.19 

0 



Bteisertoin- ., 


2 

‘ 8 

15 

1 


0.7 

Everett 

29,300 

7 

1 10 

9 

,31 

0 


Hoquiam, — 

11,100 

1 

1 12 

18 

1 62 

1 

,09 

5.6 

Vancouver 

14,500 

6 

18 

26 

I 79 

0 



Walla Walla 

3 

11 

11 

0 1 



Yakiina 

22, Tool 

1 7I 

17 

87 

1,63 

2 ' 

.09 

5,4 
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Beparted Prevalence for the Year lB2^^Continued 

DIPHTHEBIA— Contmuea 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
Julyl, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 . 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

West Virginia 









Blaefield 

19,300 

4 

64 

19 

0 98 

0 



Charleston 

Clarksburg 

49,000 
30,400 5 

7 

3 

91 

57 

49 

11 

1 00 

1 ,36 

0 

2 

5 07 

IS 2 

Fairmont- 

21,000 

1 7 

69 

41 

i L95 




Huntington 

63; 500 

4 

103 

62 

1 .82 




Martinsburg- 

13, 600 

! 5 

13 

19 

1.41 

1 

.07 

5 3 

Morgantown 

13,800 

1 2 

17 

9 

: .65 

3 

.22 

33 3 

Parkersburg 

21,300 

5 

56 

15 

i 70 

2 

.09 

13 3 

Wheeling 


7 

101 

56 


4 


7 1 

Wisconsin 





1 




Appleton 

21,100 

5 

28 

22 

1 04 

0 



Asnland 

6^ 

16 

18 




Beloit 

24,800 

7 

39 

39 

1 57 

0 



Eau Claire — 

22,400 

7 

22 

11 i 

49 

0 



Fond du Lac ! 

26,000 

7 

28 

118 

4 54 

8 

.31 

68 

Green Bay ' 

34,300 

7 1 

70 

31 

90 

1 

03 

3 2 

Janesville — — 

20,800 

6 ^ 

21 

3 

14 

0 



Kenosha _ _ 

50,900 

7 

121 

62 

1 22 

5 

10 

8 1 

La Crosse 

30,400 

6 

20 

. 6 


0 


Madison 

46,400 

7 

71 

26 

56 




Manitowoc 

22,100 

5 

21 

22 

1 00 

0 



Marinette , 

7 

12 

3 


0 

2 



Oshkosh 

33,200 

Q 

25 

38 

1 14 

06 

5 3 

Kacine 

67,700 

6 

163 

102 

1 51 

1 

01 

1 0 

Sheboygan 

33,500 

6 

109 

38 

1 13 

2 

06 

5 3 

Superior _ ___ ^ _ ,, 


6 

40 

16 


1 


6 2 

WaiikPvsha _ __ __ 

14,700 

1 

22 

5 

34 

0 



WausniL. 

20,100 

7 

19 

3 

,15 

0 



West Alhs 

18,400 

5 

40 

70 

3 80 

3 

.16 

4.3 

Wyoming 

- 








Cheyenne , 

16,500 



14 

.90 

2 

.13 

14 3 










INFLUENZA 


City 

Estimated 

p<mulation 

1, 

1925 

Gases 

reported,, 

19^ 

Cases 
per 1,000 
Inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

Regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Dea^ 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 

each 

death 

r^- 

terad 

Alabama, 

AnnistoEL 

Dothan 

Florence--. 

20,600 

14,500 

1^700 

97 

205 

54 

111 

47 

A23 

14.14 

4.25 

1.68 

LOl 

6 

7 

3 

49 

11 

20 

1 

38 

5 

24 

1 

1 

i 4 

i 1 

0.24 

.48 

.24 

.74 

.24 

1 IS 
.08 

.98 

.19 

.32 

.03 

10 4 
29.3 
18.0 
23 
13 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Selma . .. . _ 

68,000 

46,600 

17,000 

Tuscaloosa - — 

Arizona 

Phof»nix_ - - ^ ^r.-. 

13;i00 

38.700 

26.700 

74,200 

31,900 

112 

8.55 

112.0 

Tucson ^ 




Arkansas 

Little Bock- rt. - - 

131 

23 

15 

1.77 

.41 

6.5 

i 53 0 

15 0 
i 1 5 

12.6 

Califorma 

Alameda.. _ _ 

Alhambra — 

Bakersfield 

Berkeley 

Ohico ^ i 

- 60,200 

6 

100 

1.51 

,"ir 

.52 

Fnrelra . 

13, 5M 



1 

,07 


Fresno — 

68,500 

4 

.07 

2 

.cs 

2,0 

Glendale - 

21,300 ; 

10 

,47 

2 

.09 

! 5 0 

Long -r , . . , , , , 

91,21K) 

47 

,52 

B 

.09 

1 6.9 

Pasadena r. 

5^700 

33 

.58 

6 

,09 

! ' 6.6 

Pomona - -- 

IS, 400 

1 

06 

0 



Bichmond 

22,500 

4 

.18 

2 

09“ 

; 

.Piverside- ^ , „„i 


28 


2 


1 110 

S^eramento : 

72^300 : 



17 

.i¥l 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

INFLUENZA— Continued 


1 

City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 
1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

California— C ontmued 

22,800: 

43,600 

19,500 

47,300 

11,800 



4 

1 

4 

14 

0 

9 

6 

16 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 18 
,02 
21 
30 







5 1 
37 1 

4 

65 

0 26 
78 

34 

1 2 

2,6 

Stockton 

Colorado 

Boulder i 


7 2 


Orftfiley 

1^500] 
43,800 1 
11, 000 


401 

37 

82 









Connecticut 

5 

4 

4 

7 

7 

18 

13 



Fairfield ........... — 

14,500 

25.300 
21,000 

36.300 
68,000 
29,100 

.16 

33 

19 

26 

45 

07 

4 6 









New Britain 

4 

1 

2 

4 

19 

2 

8 

2 

4 

7 

3 

60 

06 

03 

4 5 

13 0 

New London * 


Flonda 

26,800 



,16 

20 


Tampa 

94 ; 700 

63 

67 

3 3 


Georgia 1 

Albany : 

13.500 

55.200 
16,800 

23.500 
13,900 
93,100 

18.300 

40.300 

13.200 

10 

51 

109 

74 
92 
6 49 

59 

04 

24 

30 

.22 

54 

1 2 

25 5 

27 2 

Augusta. 

Brnti, .. 


- - 

Bimifi,''. - -- 

418 

G65 

30 07 
7 14 

139 3 

13,3 

Savatmah .1 

Idaho 

Pocatello 

100 

6.46 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

4 
0 
1 

5 

1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

16 

2 

1 

8 

45 

Illinois 

Aurora 

02 

30 

.05 

03 


Blue Island. _ _ _ . _ _ . 




Champaign 

18,200 

62>200 

37,000 

53.900 

71.400 

33.400 

43.900 

20.700 
24,800 
18,200 

15.900 
! 40,600 

19.700 

13.900 

33.900 

61.400 i 

I 13,300 i 

81,600 

I 



Ciearo . .. „ 

8 

24 

.13 

65 

40 

Danville ^ . 

Deeatwr. 

07 


East St, Lnnis , _ . 

2 

03 


Elgin 

03 

11 

05 
08 
44 

06 
10 

.10 

14 

12 

.02 

30 

i 20 


Evanston. i 

7 

6 

.16 

29 

i 4 

6 0 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Granite City 




Jacksonville. . _ 

3 

19 

3.0 

Joliet .... , . , 

Elewance ... , 

3 

3 

5 

11 

16 

22 

.15 

21 

1 5 

J 5 

1,2 

j 11 0 ^ 

La Salle ... 

Moline 

Oak Park.. 

Pekin 

Peons 




Qumcv 

13 

2 

10 


6 5 

2 0 

k2_^ 

Eock Island 

' 40,000 

i 76,500 

63,900 
22,000 

12,600 

12.500 

10.500 
45,600 

05 

.13 

.02 

1 10 
,70 

Eoekford 

SpnngfieldL 

Wku&gan . _ 

2 

24 

60 

09 

1 90 

4 80 


Indiana 

Bloomington 

6 

8 

1 

10 

2 

6 

1 3 

10 

0 

9 

9 

2 

13 

8 

0 . 
2 

3 

3 

48 

64 

10 

22 

4 0 

7 5 

Connersville . 

CrawfordsvTlle 

East Chicago... 




Elwood t 




Fort Wayne 

97,800 

76,900 

50,400 



06 

04 

20 


Gary 




Hazni&f>nd... 




Jeffersonville 

! 5 



Kokomo ... 

36,900 


24 
34 
10 , 
72 , 
,19 , 


Manon - 

26.300 

20.300 
16,700 
42^500 




Michigan City 1 




Mishawaka 




Muncie.. . 




Hew Albany, 



, 

Newcastle.,, ^ 

Peru 

17,000 

12,700 



ri . 

,24 . 
10 . 


Biehmond- 

30,500 
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Reported Prevalence^ for the Year — Continued 

INFLUENZA— CoDtmued 


City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1 , 
1925 

Oases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 1 
per 1,000 1 
inhab- 
itants 

rept d 
for C'«ch 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Iowa 







Cedar Eapids _ 

50,600 



19 

0 38 


CowTlOil BUl<TS 

39, 800 



6 

.15 


Dubuque 

41^000 



2 

.05 


Museatine . . , , , 

16^800 



4 

24 


Kansas 







Emporia - 

12,200 

9 

0 74 

0 



IndftpertdAnee , 

10,900 



2 

is 


Lawrence 

USOO 

5 

* 41 

4 

33 

i 2 

Parsons. _ _ 

14,800 



3 

26 


Pittsburg 

19; 200 

S 

42 

7 

36 

i i 

Topeka 

55,400 

16 

29 

3 

.05 

5 3 

Kentucky 







Covington 

58,300 

15 

26 

14 

24 

1 1 

Henderson 

12,600 

1 

08 

0 



Newport 

29 


19 


i 5 

Paducah 

25,900 

32 

- 1 24 

7 

27 

4 6 

Louisiana 







Baton Rouge 

27,800 



9 

.32 


Tiakfi Charles __ __ _ 

y 


4 


i 7 

Shreveport 

57,900 




33 


Maine 


— 




Auburn 

18, 100 

2 

11 

0 



Bangor.. — 

26,600 



2 

.08 


Bath 

17,800 

37 

2-08 

0 



Biddeford - 

is', 500 

19 

1 03 

3 

16 

6 3 

I^e'W'iston - 

34 ; 900 



20 


Portland 

75, m 

21 

28 

8 

.11 

2 6 

Sanford - - 

11, 600 



5 

43 


Waterville - 

li4«) 



4 

28 


Massachusetts 






Arnesbury 

11,200 

10 

89 

1 

09 

10.0 

Aihngtop - - 

24,900 

4 

10 

- 6 



Athor.-. - 




3 



Attleboro - 

20,000 

2 

io 

2 

io 

i 0 

Belmont- - 

15,300 

1 

07 

1 

,07 

1 0 

Beverly 

22,700 

2 

09 

0 



Bramtreo — 

13,200 

1 

.08 

0 



Brookline 

Chelsea 

4^700 

47,200 

5 

6 

. 12 
13 

4 

1 

.09 

.02 

1 2 
6 0 

Chifvipp^ - _ . 

41, 900 



3 

67 


Cp.nt.fi'n _ ' 

24,200 

1 

67 

0 



Danvers — 

11,800 

3 

25 

2 

.17 

i 5 

Dfdh m , -- ^ - - 

13,900 

1 

.07 

0 



Ever^-- - — — 

' 43 , K® 

6 

12 

4 

10 

^12 

Framingham - — ' 

21, 200 

7 

33 

3 

14 

2.3 

Gloucester - 

23,400 



I 

04 


Greenfield ' 

15,200 

20 

1.32 

4 

26 

* 5 0 

Haverhill - 

49,200 

15 1 

.30 

5 

,10 

3 6 

Holyoke- - 

60,300 

5 

08 

3 

.05 

1 7 

Lawrence 

m,5m 

12 

.13 

11 

m 

1 1 

Malden 

51,800 

32 

62 

5 

.16 

&4 

Marlboro — 

i$,m^ 

2 

. 12 

2 ! 

12 

1 0 

Medford — 

47,600 

10 i 

21 

2 

.04 

5.0 

Methuen — 

20,600 

S3 : 

4.03 

1 


83.6 

■Milfnrd . 

14,800 

2 i 

14 

0 



Newhiirypoff; - ^ 

15,700 


.45 

6 



N'orth Adams ■ .. -r-n-, 

22,700 

3 

,13 

a i 

04 

3 0 

Northampton - 

24,100 

13 

12 

13 

.12 

1 0 

Northbringfi - 

10,100 

6 

50 

Q 



Peabody - 

19,900 

1 

05 

a 

,05 

1 0 

Pittsfield 

48,900 

5 

.11 

5 

.1! 

1.0 

Qume^ - - — 

60,100 

165 

2.75 

9 

.15 

18 3 

Salem 

42,800 

25 

' 58 

3 

,07 

8.3 

Saugus — 

12,700 

10 

79 

2 

.16 

5.0 

Somerville 

99,000 

19 

,19 

2 

,02 

9 6 

Southbndge 

15,500 

3 

19 

I 

,66 ^ 

3.0 


39,3(X) 

1 

03 

0 



Waltham- 

34,700 

12 

35 

4 

.12 

3.0 

Watertown.,..- — 

25,500 

4 

.16 

1 

,04 

4.0 


15,300 

3 

20 




Westfield - 

19 ; 300 

7 

36 

4 

.21 

L? 

Winch«^ter-.- — 

11,000 

2 

17 

1 

.09 

2.0 

ISViTif.'hpnp 

16,200 

3 

19 

0 



Woburn - 

18,400 

5 

27 

1 

M 

5 0 


I Includes nonresidents. 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

INFLUENZA— Continued 


City 

Estimated 

pijglatior 

19^ ' 

Cases 
^ reported 
1925 

Cases 

1 per 3,00C 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 
1 regis- 
tered, 
1925 

Deaths 
per 1,00C 
mliab- 
itants 

Cases 

reported 

I foi each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Michigan 

Bav City-. 

48, 900 



1 

0 02 


Cadillael 




2 


Hamtrainclv 

SI, 700 

1 

8 

11 

26 

5 

0 01 
11 
63 
47 
07 

1 

3 
2 

15 

4 

01 

04 

12 

28 

06 

09 

04 

1 0 

2 7 
5 5 

3 7 

1 2 

Highland Park 

72,300 

17,400 

Ifon’vtood 

H'iln.mA70ft - 

Lansing 

70,800 

43. 100 
47.500 
30,000 

72. 100 

Pontiac- - 

2 

2 

04 

07 

2 

1 0 

Port Huron 

Saeinavr 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

3 

03 


Sault Ste Mane 




^Minnesota 

Bramerd 






Faribault 

12,300 



16 

Jl 

15 

65 

19 


Hibbing 

isiooo 

13,700 

17,000 




Mankato 




Rochester 




Virginia 

leiooo 

19,500 

12,600 

23.700 

15.700 
24,300 

3 

4 

102 

1,206 

278 

383 

270 

19 

21 

8 10 
60 89 
17 69 
15 76 
20 61 

1 0 

Winona 

Mississippi 

Biloxi... 

6 

11 

48 

46 

17 0 
109 6 

Jackson 

Laurel 

Meridian 




Natchez — 

is; 100 

12,700 

13.900 
78,300 
42,100 

12,500 

42.900 

29.900 

10 

8 

3 

20 

8 

3 
2 

4 

10 

3 

4 

1 

2 

fl 

54 

8 

76 

64 

22 

26 

19 

24 

05 

13 

16 

22 

27 0 

Miissoun 

Independence,. - 

Moberly 




St Joseph 




Springfield 

22 

29 

3 5 

^lontana” 

Anaconda — 

» Batte 

2 

06 

1 0 

Great Palls 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

60,900 
13, 700 




North Platte _ 

3 

22 

1.0 

New Hampshire, 

Claremont 

Concord 

^,500 j 



04 


Dover 




Keene 

U,9o6 

83,100 

29.700 

14.900 

13.700 
88,800 

18.900 
26,000 

14.400 
34^700 
60,000 

19.700 

16.400 
33,200 
31,300 
13,600 

32.900 

i 

08 



Manchester 

' "6.r 

27 


Nashua 




Portsmouth 

11 

1 

74 

07 


New Jersey 

Asbury Park 

0 , 
36 

0 

{) . 
3 

0 . 
2 

1 

.18 , 

.. , . 

Basonne 

Belleville 

3 

2 

16 

08 

Bloomfield 

Bridgeton 

21 . 



Clifton 

5 

6 

1 

16 

11 

12 

4 

12 

1 

5 

14 

08 
06 
98 . 
33 
38 
29 
36 


East Orange 

.03 

05 

2.5 

1.0 

Hackensack 

Harrison 

Irvington 

1 

0 . 
0 . 
1 

0 . 
2 

4 

,03 

11,0 

Kearnv ^ 

1 

J 



Mohtclmr 

,'03' ■ 

12.0 

Nutley. 

Orange 

3^400 
69,000 . 
18,600 
31,700 . 

.14 

,06 
06 . 

2,5 

Passaic 

Phillinsburg 

3 

16 . 


Plainfield 

1 

1 . 
Q 

.03 . 


Red Bank 


1 . 

3 . 
1 

2 

11 

11 

208 

43 

15 

81 



Rutl^ford 





Summit , , 

13, 700 
39,200 
18>200 

21,000 

35,300 

71.900 
23,000 

13.900 

09 

05 

60 

52 

5 89 

60 

,65 

22 

0 * 



West New York 

2 

0 . 

05 

1 0 

^ West Orange 

New 

. Aibnatsftmue 

6 

3 

0 . 

24 

.08 

2.2 

69.3 

^ 








1 1 

,07 

si 
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Reported Preyalence for the Year 1&25' — Continued 

INFLUENZA— Continued 








Cases 

City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
pel 1,000 
mhab- 

Deaths 

legis- 

terod, 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
mhab- 

reported 
for each 
death 


1925 

itants 

1925 

itants 

regis- 

tered 


New York— Continued 







Dunkirk 1 

19,900 

70 

3 52 

1 

0 03 

70 0 

Elmira i 

48,400 



3 

06 


Freeport - 

4 




Gene\^a __J 

is, W 

2 

13 

2 

13 

1 0 

Glens Falls i 

17,900 

15.800 

11.800 
43,400 



1 

00 


Horueli 



2 

13 


Hudson 

2 

' 17 

0 


Jamestow n 

2 

05 

2 

05 

1 0 

Johnson City 

1 

1 

1 0 

Johnsto'wn 

io,7co 

28,100 

20,200 

12.400 

50.400 
44,200 

17.400 

21.300 
18,000 
11,600 

30.300 

3 

28 

1 

09 

3.0 

Kingston - 


2 

07 

Lackawanna 

8 

40 

0 


Little Falls 


56 

0 



Mount Vernon 

10 

20 

3 

06 

3 3 

New Rochelle - 

1 

02 

0 

North Tnnawandfl . _ _ .. _ , 

1 

06 

0 



Olean 

3 

14 

0 



Peekskill 

10 

5C 

0 



Plattsburg 

1 

09 


Rome 

3 

10 

0 

07 

1 5 

Salamanca 


•i 

Saratoga Springs 

13,900 

169 

12 16 

0 



Schen^tady. 

92', SCO 
32,800 
16,200 
27,400 

22 

24 


\Vatertowm 



6 

18 


Water vliet 



1 

06 


White Flams 

5 

is 

1 

04 

6 0 

Noith Carolma 



Charlotte - 

53,300 



12 

23 


Greensboro - 

47 ; 100 

23,600 

12,200 

30,400 

15.100 

37.100 
12,800 
69,000 



9 

19 


TTigh Point T. , 



10 

.42 


Naw RAm _ . _ 



4 

.33 





5 

.16 


Rockv Mount 



3 

26 


Wilmington ........ 



5 

13 


Wilson ...... ... 



5 

39 


Winstfin-Sjalam ^ . _ 



13 

19 


Ohio 





Barberton 

23,300 

14,000 

1 

04 

0 



Cambridge 


4 

29 


Conneaut ^ , , ^ , , 


. 9 




Cnyahf^a Fails? ^ , . 

13.700 
37,600 
16,000 

23.800 
18,200 

42.400 

19.400 

66.800 

46.700 1 
4^300 
31,800 
15,300 : 

32.500 

15.500 

22 

1 ei 

6 

,44 

3 7 

East Cleveland 

7 

.19 

0 

East Youngstown Campbell) | 


1 

06 


FJyna . , . 



1 i 

04 


Fmdiay 

4 

.22 

3 

16 

1 3 

ITamiitnn _ , . / 


9 I 

21 

Kenmore.... 

3 

15 

2 

10 

1 5 

Lakewood _ 

4 

07 

4 

07 

1 0 

Ltma, - , - - „ - - r 


s 

.17 

IiOrain ^ 

4 

09 

3 

,07 

1 3 

Mansheld 


7 

22 

Manp.tta, _ , ^ . . . . 



5 

33 


Marion . „ __ 



23 

71 


Martms Perry - 



3 

19 

30 


Newark . 

30.500 1 
16,600 1 
29,900 i 
11,100 i 

24.500 ! 
68,700 
32,000 1 
30,400 



9 


Niles ! 

- ^'^“’"'1 


2 

# 12 


Norwood 

1 


4 

13 


Salem. _ _ __ 

i 


5 

I .45 


Sandusky 

j 


1 

14 

I 

04 

.20 

03 


Springfield— J 

Steubenville 

I 

4 i 

.12 

4.0 

Zanesville ... 

10 1 

1 

.33 

5 

16 

2 0 

Oklahoma 




26 7 

Ardmore 

17, m 
11,800 
26,300 

294 1 

17.09 

11 

.64 

Guthrie _ . 

3 

,25 


Okmulgee 

80 i 

3 16 

6 

24 

13,3 

Sfipnipa 

14.200 

11,400 

92.200 
66,100 

15 

1 06 i 

0 



Ore^n 

Kugene -- , - - 

13 

1 14 

2 

.18 

6.5 

Pennsylvania 

Alientowm ytt- 


4 

.64 


Altoona 



1 

-02 


Braddock 

21,700 

8 

37 

5 

.23 

1.6 

Bradford 

15-,800 

13,500 



3 

.19 


Canonsburg 

2 

15 

2 

,15 

io 
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■Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

INFLUENZA— Continued 


City 


Estimated 

pc^lataon 

1925 ' 


Pennsylvania—Contmued 

Carnegie 

Gonnellsvme 

Easton 

Harrisburg 

Homestead 

Hmgston - 

Lancaster 

Levistovra 

McKees Rocks 

McKeesport 

Nanticoke 

New Castle 

Norristown 

North Braddock 

Olyphant 

Pottstown 

Sharon 

Sunbury 

Swissvale.. 

Vandergrift !• 

Wflkes-Barre 

Wilkinsburg 

Wmdber 

Woodlawn... 

Rhode Island 

Newport 

Pawtu^et 

South Carolma 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

South Dakota 

Sioux Falls 


Chattanooga — 

Enoxvillo 

Texas 

Beaumont 

Olebume.. 

Corpus ChristL, 

Q^veston 

Greenville 

Orange 

Palestine 

San Angelo 

Texarkana 

Waco 

Utah: 

Ogden 

Provo, 

Vermont* 

Barren, 

Virginia: ^ 

Alex^diia 

Dfflivaie 

Lyni^burg,-,-, 

Psetersteg 

Fortsracsith.,.. 


12.400 
14,300 

36.800 

53. 400 

21.400 
18,000 

56.500 

“iaio5‘ 

49,100 

24.700 

49.800 

34.800 

16.700 

11,200 

18.500 
25,000 

16.800 
12,900 


77,600 

27,400 


Cases 

reported, 

1925 


18,900 

27.800 

69.800 

73,100 

27,300 

25,500 


30,100 

66,600 

95,500 

. 50,600 
^14,200 
11,800 

48.400 

14.400 


11,400 


12,400 

43.900 

36.900 

11,200 




Bremerton 

Waite Walla.- 

Yakima 

WesfeVirginia. 

BlueS^^d 

CharJ^nn-— 
Clarfesburg--- 
Martinsburg— 
Mnn^town— 
Parkersburg- . 

Wheeling 

"W ircoijsm 

Beloit 

Green Bay-.-^ 


18,500 

23.000 
30,400 
35,700 

59.000 
58,200 


22,700 

19,3(» 

49,000 

30,400 

13,500 

13,800 

21,300 


24,800 

34,300 


11 


140 


per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 


0 61 


a33 


23 


30 

lOO 

10 


195 

105 


25 


.03 

35 


2 11 
8 47 
21 


9.21 


2 02 
1 05 


03 


123 


Deaths 

regis- 

teied, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 


0 6R 



21 



05 



06 



05 



28 



IS 


1 


0 



7 

14 


4 

16 


10 

20 


1 

03 


3 

18 


5 

,45 



32 


6 

24 


2 

.12 

70 0 

1 

08 


5 



8 

io 


8 

29 


5 



2 

ii 


3 

.11 


3 

04 


23 

.31 


5 

18 


4 

.16 


7 



. 1 

.03 

1 0 




46 

48 


4 

08 


0 



10 

85 

10 6 

0 



5 

.35 


1 


195 6 

10 



Q 



21 

48 

2 2 

1 

03 

1 0 

3 

.27 



1 



2 

11 


10 

43 


21 

69 


22 

62 


3 

Of) 


15 

26 


! ^ 



0 



2 



15 

,66 


8 

,41 


5 

.10 


13 

.43 


3 

.22 


5 

36 


8 

.38 


13 



1 

.04 


3 

.09 
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INFLUENZA— Contiimed 


City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 
1025 

Cases 

leported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 3 ,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
mhab- 
liants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

. 

isconsm—Contmued 

Kenosha - 

50,900 

30.400 

46.400 

4 

0 OS 

1 

0 02 

4 0 

La Crosse — - - - 

3 

10 

0 

IMfulison - 

2 

04 ; 



’ 


4 ’ 



Racine 

6^705 

33.500 
14,700 
20,100 
18,400 

15.500 

7 

10 i 

3 

04 

1 2 3 

Shebovgan _ 


S 

24 

TVaukesha. -- - 

3 

20 

0 


Wausau. ... - ' 


1 1 

05 1 

West Ulis i 



2 

11 


W 5 oming 

Cheyenne 

4 

26 

4 

26 

10 





LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS 


Alabama 




1 

i 


Anniston.— 

20,500 

1 

0 05 

0 



Mobile 

66,000 

1 

02 

1 , 

0 02 ! 

1 0 

.Arkansas 1 




1 

1 


Little Rock 

74,200 

3 

04 

2 t 

03 

1 3 

California 




1 



Alameda 

31,900 

! 2 

06 

2 

06 

1 0 

Alhambra— 

1 


0 ' 


Bakersfield 

23 TOO 

2 

09 1 

0 



Berkeley 

66,200 

4 

06 

3 1 

05 

1 3 

Glmdalc 

21 100 

2 

; 09 

1 

05 

2 0 

Long Beach. 

91,200 



1 

01 1 


PoiiTona 

151400 

2 

13 

0 1 

.J 


Sacramento 

72,300 


03 j 

2 

03 

1 0 

San Bernardino 

22,SOO 

1 ^ 


1 ' 

04 1 

1 

Santa Ana 

lo'.roo 



i 3 1 

15 


Santa Monica 

19,4(K) 

1 


1 

1 03^ 


Stockton 

47,300 

1 

02 

0 ; 


i 

Colorado 







Colorado Springs 


' 1 


1 i 


f 1 0 

Pueblo 

43,800 




,02 


Tiimdad. 

iiiooo 

1 


1 

09 1 


Connecticut 






Danburv 


1 2 


0 



reenwich _ , _ 

25,300 

2 

08 

0 1 

1 


‘^OW Bntiin 

GSiOOO 

1 5 

07 

2 

1 03 

2 5 

"Stratford 

16,100 

' 1 

.06 

1 

06 

1.0 

Florida 







St Petersburg-- 

26,800 

1 

04 

0 



Tampa 

94,700 



3 

.03 


Georgia 







Augusta 

55,200 



3 

05 


Ulmois 






Berwyn— 

18,900 

1 

05 

1 , 

05 

1 0 

Bloomington 

30,400 

1 

03 : 

1 

03 

1 0 

Evanston 

43,900 

4 

.09 

0 ' 



Galesburg. 

24,800 

1 3 

.12 

2 

,08 

i 5 

La Salle- — 

13 900 

' 1 

or 

1 

07 

1 1 0 

Moline. ----- 

33,900 

1 

03 

0 

i 

1 

Oak Park 

51,400 

! 3 

.06 

0 

i 


Pekin 

13,300 

{ 6 

38 

0 



Peoria. 

81,600 

1 


2 

02 j 


Rock Island — 

40,000 

^ 2 

05 

1 

02 1 

2 0 

Indiana 


( 





Kokomo 

36 900 



X 

.03 


Miqfcp.gan Citv__ . _ 

20,300 

1 


1 

05 


Muncie — 

42,500 

! 1 ! 

0 2 

1 

.02 i 

1 0 

Iowa 


' 





Muscatine 

16,800 

' 3 

.18 

1 

.06 

3 0 

Kansas 


j ' 





Lawrence 

12,300 

I 3 

.24 

2 

16 

1 5 

Topeka.. — 

55,400 

1 2 

.04 

0 



Kentucky 






Covington. 

58,300 



4 

.07 


Louisiana 

1 2 





Shreveport— — 

67,900 


.03 

0 
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Maine 

Lewiston- 

Portland 

^Massachusetts, 

Attleboro 

Belmont 

Beveily 

Biockton 

Brookline - 

Chelsea 

Clinton 

Everett 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holvoke 

Leominster 

Malden 

Medford 

Methuen 

Kewburyport 

Northampton 

Peabody 

Quincy. 

Salem 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Michigan* 

Ann Arbor 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Highland Park... 

Ishpemmg 

Kalamaioo- . - , _ - - 

Marquette 

Muskegon 

Port Huron 

Hirer Houge 

Minnesota: 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Moberly 

Joseph 

Montana 

Butte 

Great 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

New Hampshire 

Manchester 

New Jeihey 

Belleville 

Bloomfield 

Csrtcrot. 

Clifton- 

East Orange 

Englewood 

Garfield, - 

Irvmgton 

Kearny 

Long Branch 

Montclair 

New Brunswick., 

.Orange 

Fa^c 

Rahway 

Summit.. 

New York: 

Amsteai'dam , K - 
Bmgtenton 

iraST. 

<5teevu-. 

Gte» Falls 

CSiewersville 

Hndm 




2 

0 06 


1 


1 

.01 


2 

0 10 

3 

10 

1 0 

1 

07 

0 



3 

.13 

2 

09 

1 5 


05 

1 

02 

3 0 

1 - 

05 

2 

05 

1 0 

J 2 

04 

0 



1 

07 

1 

07 

i 0 

2 

05 

0 





1 

01 





1 

07 


6 

12 

3 

06 

2 0 

1 

02 

1 

02 

1 0 

1 

05 

0 



3 

06 

0 



3 

06 

0 



2 

10 

2 

.10 

1 0 

2 

13 

0 



i 9 

37 

»3 

.12 

3 0 

1 

05 

0 



1 

02 

0 



2 

06 

2 

.06 

1 0 

1 

03 

0 



2 

06 

0 



1 

05 

1 

05 

1 0 

3 

07 

0 



2 

.04 

2 

.04 

1 0 

2 

03 

1 

01 

2 0 



1 



3 

06 

2 

.04 

i 5 

2 

15 

2 

.15 

1 0 

1 

02 

1 

02 

1 0 

1 

03 

1 

03 

1 0 

3 


3 


1 0 

1 

06 

1 

06 

1 0 

1 

07 

0 





5 

06 




3 

07 

1 



1 

03 


3 

02 

1 

02 

2 0 



1 

,01 


1 

06 

0 



2 

08 

1 

.04 

2 0 

1 

07 

1 

.07 

J 0 

1 

03 

1 

03 

1 0 

4 

07 

2 

.03 

2.0 

2 

16 

2 

16 

1 0 

2 

08 

1 1 

04 

1 0 

1 

03 

1 i 

03 

1 0 

X 

03 

l! 

.03 

1.0 



1 

07 


3 

.09 

1 

.03 

3 0 

1 

03 

1 

03 

1.0 

3 

08 

1 

03 

3 0 



1 

01 




1 

.08 


3 

26 

0 



2 

06 

2 

.06 

1.0 

6 

08 

1 

.01 

6.0 



3 

.06 


2 

13 

0 



2 i 

11 

1 

.06 

2^0 

1 

05 

0 





3 

.25 



>lndudes nonmstdents 
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City 


Estimated , 
1925 I 


Cases 
per 1,000 
mhab- ' 
itants 


Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

2925 


Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 


Cases 
reported 
foi each 
jlppth 
regis- 
tered 


New York— Continued 

Ithaca 

Jameotown 

Middletown 

Mount \'ernon 

New Iloonelle 

Newburgh 

Clean 

Peckskill 

Poughkceite*e 

Salamanca 

Sehenertidj 

North Carolina 

Grotnsboro 

W insron-Salom 

Ohio 

Cambridge 

Conneaut 

East Cleveland 

Findlviv 

Kcnmoie 

Loiain 

Middietow u 

Steubenville 

Zanes^ ille 

Oregon 

Astoria 

Eugene 

Pennsylvania 

Allentow n 

Canonsburg- 

Homestead 

Jeannette 

McKeesport 

Sharon. 

West Chester 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wmdber 

York 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

South Dakota 

Sioux Falls 

Tennessee 

Knoxville 

Texas 

Amarillo 

Beaumont 

Gabeston. 

Waco 

Utah’ 

Logan 

Virginia 

- Alexandria 

Lynchburg 

Petersburg 

Boanoke.^ 

Washington 

Aberdeen 

Vancouver 

Walla Walla 

West Virgima 

Bluefield 

Martinsburg 

Morgantown. 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin 

Eau Claire 

La Crosse 

Oshkosh - 

Bacine.. 

West Alhs 


18,900 I 

43.400 ‘ 

20.400 

50.400 , 
14, 200 . 
30. ‘00 , 
21 , 300 ; 
lb, 000 
35,700 I 



92,&00 

47, 100 * 

09. 000 

14. 000 I 


37,600 
18, 200 

19.400 , 

42.000 ' 
30 800 I 
32 000 
30 400 

16. 500 L, 

11.400 U 

92 200 

13.500 

21.400 L, 

11,800 I 

49, 100 

25.000 . 


77,600 


49. 100 

73.100 

30. 100 

95,500 

17. 800 , 
50, 600 1, 
48,400 . 
43,900 


18.500 
30,400, 
35,700 ' 
58,200 

lb, 200 ! 

14.500 1 


19.300, 
13, 500 
13,800 


22,400, 

30.400 
33,200 ’ 
67,700, 

18.400 , 


05 


04 


03 


06 


,07 


2 

2 I 
0 t., 

2 i 
2 • 

2 

0 L. 

1 ' 

1 , 

2 


2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 i 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 


0 05 


,01 ' 
05 
07 


06 { 
03 


0 "> 


04 
03 I 


14 1 


05 
05 1 


02 , 
Of) 

03 

04 

I 

06 
IS - 


or ' 
09 1 
09 i 
02 I 
.04 I 


01 

06 , 
.04 ^ 
.04 
02 


2 0 
2 0 


1 0 


1 0 
1 0 


1 0 
1 0 


2 0 
1 5 
1 0 
1 0 


1 0 

.... 


2 0 


1 0 


1 0 


2.0 


1 0 
1 0 


1.0 

1 0 


1 Includes nonresidents 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

MALARIA 








Oases 


Estimated 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths 

reported 

City 

population 
July 1, 


regis- 

tered, 

per 1,000 
mhab- 

for each 
death 


1925 

itants 

1925 

itants 

regis- 

tered 

Alabama 







\ nnittf-.on . ^ 

20.500 

14. 500 

1 

0 05 

0 



T>fttbaTi- 

23 

1 59 

0 



Florene© — 

12 ; 700 
66 000 

20 

1 57 

0 



MrthllA 

10 

15 

2 

0 03 

5 0 

Monf:goTT»<?ry^ 

46,500 

17,000 

13,100 

11 

24 

3 

06 

3 7 

S?f>1n7fr, __ _ _ 

2 

12 

TriRpftlAns?!, _ . 

4 

31 

0 


Vrt^aiisas 







6 






74,200 

136 

1 83 

8 

11 

17 6 

, 

California 








1 






72.300 
19,500 
24,000 

47.300 

2 

03 

0 




3 

15 

0 




1 

04 

0 




3 

06 

0 



Connecticut 


12 





25,300 

21,000 

68,000 

3 

0 




2 

10 




New Britain. ....... - 

10 

15 

1 

01 

10 0 

Florida 






St Petersburg 

26,800 

94,700 

15 

56 

1 

.04 

15 0 

Tn.Tnpa , _ _ 

21 

22 

4 

04 

5 2 

Georgia ‘ 


1 70 


52 

3 3 

Albany. 

13.500 
55,200 
16^800 

23.500 
3^900 
93,100 

23 

7 

Augusta' r— T 1 



6 

U 


'Rnrnswir'k 

9 

54 

2 

12 

A5 




1 

.04 


is 

1 29 

0 



23 

25 

0 



Illinois 




Alton ,, - 

i 26,800 

2 

07 

1 

04 

2 0 

Tlanyill'e r . ^ -- 

37,000 

18,200 

51,4(K) 

2 

06 

0 


Qrftnite City- 


1 

05 


Oak Park- 

1 

02 

0 


Kansas* 

1 




Emporia --- 

15^200 

56,400 

38 1 

4 75 

0 



Topeka 

2 

04 

0 



Kentucky 


04 


Paducah - - 

26,900 



: 1 


Louisiana 





Lake Charles - 


1 


0 



Shreveport , 

57,900 


5 

09 


Maine* 






Portland- 

75,300 



1 

01 


Massachusetts 





Amesbtiry 

11,200 

42,700 

47,600 

4 

36 

0 



■Rrnnkline . _ 

1 

02 

0 



Medford- 

1 

02 

0 



Mdton 


X 




Northbndge 

10,100 

18.400 

2 

20 

0 



Wohum . , . , „ ^ 

2 

11 

0 



Michigan 

1 




Saginaw^ - - 

72,100 

1 

01 

Oi 

- i 



12,600 

6 

40 i 

0 

i 




Jacli^a.- 

23. 700 

15.700 
24^300 

997 

42 07 

4 

.17 

249 2 

Laurel 

427 

27 17 


Mendian. 

270 

11 11 




Hatches 

Missouri 

13, 100 

820 

24 43 i 

2 

15 i 

i 

160-0 

Springfield,- 

4^100 

1 

02 

! * 

.02 i 

1 0 

NewSSey. 


Baefeen^k 

19,700 

88,200 

1 

05 

06 

0 



Irrington..— 

New y^* 

2 

0 



Binghamtom 

71.900 

17.900 
28,100 

2 1 

-03 

.06 

04 

05 
.06 

0 



Olom Falls 

1 i 

0 



Kmaston 

1 : 

0 



05eS 

21,300 

1 ■ 

0 





35,700 

13,900 

2 

0 



^AffEiega Springs 

2 

.14 

1 

.07 



i 
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Deaths 
I>er 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

1 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

1 

0 02 

1 2 0 

' 16 


i 16 


1 01 

( 

2 0 

1 

23 

[ 

9 5 

1 07 

1 

20 0 


City 


Estimated } Cases 

: popiUation ' per 1,000 

July 1, i , mhab- 

I J925 ‘ ' itants 

) I 


Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 


North Carolina 

Greensboro 

New Bern 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem.. 

Ohio 

East Cle’?eUnd- 
Oklfthoma 

Ardmoic 

Okmulgee 

Sapulpa 

Pennsjhanii 

Allentov»n 

South Carolina 

Chaiieston 

Tennessee 

Chatt«»noog3 

Texas 

Beaumont 

Cleburne 

Orang*:* 

Palestine 

Te\a kana 

Waco 

Utah 

Logan 

Virgmu 

Alexandria 

Dan\ ille 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth 


47, 100 i 
12,200 .... 

1 

2 1 

0 04 

12 ; 800 ... 

69, 000 1 

2 1 

OJ 

37,600 

1 

03 ' 

17,200 1 

38 ‘ 

2 21 

25,300 

53 

1 17 

14,200 ^ 

20 , 
i 

1 41 

92,200 

2 

02 

73,100 ... 


1 


66.600 

50. 600 
14,200 


11.400 

12.400 I 
4J,900 


18,500 

23.000 
35,700 

59.000 { 


20 i 

1 41 

16 ' 


36 t 

3 16_, 

75 

<) 05 ' 

2 ! 

05 

1 



2 : 

1 

33, 


0 . 
0 1 ., 
1 i 
1 


05 


10 


02 


03 

.02 I 


2 0 


MEASLES 




Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

lt,es 

per 

100 

eases 

Alabama 

AnTustnn _ 

20.500 

46. 500 

7 

34 

1 

0 05 

0 



Montgomery 

Tuscaloosa 


5 

11 

0 

1 . . .. 

13 ; 100 

38.700 

26.700 


61 

4 66 

0 



Arizona 

Phoenix 



42 

1 09 

2 

0 05 

4 E 

Tucson 

5 

IS 

38 

X 42 

0 


Arkansas' 1 

Hot Springs 


4 


•1 

Little Rock ' 

' 74,200 ' 

31 , 900 ! 

5 

238 

84 

1 13 

3 

04 

3 6 

California 

Alameda..—... - 


163 

11 ' 


0 



Alhambra.- _ 

2 

178 

' 9 j 

0 

1 

Bakersfield 

i 1 

! 66,200 

6 

34 

4 ! 



' 17 « 

0 

1 

Berkeley 


17 

26 1 

0 



Eureka. _ 

i 13, £00 

58.500 

1 21,300 

91,200 
66,700 
15,400 i 

22.500 

7 

38 

9 

67 

0 



Eresno _ 


7 , 

12 

0 




Glendale . _ 

5 

235 

IS 

75 

1 

05 

6,2 

Long Beach .. _ . 


2S8 

27 

30 

0 


Pasadena. 

5 

350 

35 

62 

1 

02 

2.9 

Pfimnna 

s 

131 

23 

1 49 

0 i 



Richmond 

5 

18 

1 

04 

0 



Riverside 

5 


9 

0 



Sacramento 

72, §55 1 
22,800 , 
43,600 1 


2b8 

1 17 

24 

1 

01 

6.9 

Ran Bernardino 

7 

137 

i 5 

22 

1 0 ' 


San Jose 

5 

241 

1 26 

60 

1 0 1 
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Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
populition, 
ruly 1,1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

pel 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

Call forma— Continued 

19.600 
24,000 
47,300 

26.600 

11,800 

5 

23 

12 

0 62 

0 




5 

17 

10 

42 

0 





5 

H 

0 




3 

IS 

2 

08 

0 



Colorado' 

Boulder 

6 

88 

15 

1 27 

0 




7 

265 

21 


0 




i2,60Q 

2 

49 

7 


0 




4% 800 
11,000 

3 

207 

7 

.16 

0 




7 

98 

13 

1 18 

0 



Conneetieut 

4 

50 

3 


0 



Faiifield 

14,500 

3 

34 

7 

48 

0 




25.300 
21,000 

36.300 

7 

417 

4 

16 

0 




6 

33 

7 

33 





5 

63 

15 

41 




Milford 

13,500 
68,000 
20,100 
23, 100 

5 

59 

31 

2 30 

0 



Ttiitoin - ^ -- - - 

7 

314 

235 

3 46 

2 

0 03 

09 


7 

44 

13 

45 

0 




7 

11 

35 

1 52 

0 




1 

85 

68 


2 


2.9 

RtAToford 

40,7^ 

3 

4b0 

94 

2 31 

2 

05 

2 1 


10,100 

26,800 

04,700 

4 

50 

70 

4 35 

0 



Florida, 

2 

50 

58 

2 16 

1 

04 

1 7 

Tampa - — — 

4 

176 

4 

04 

1 

01 

25 0 


2 

47 

6 


0 



Georgia, 

13,600 

55.200 
16,500 

58.200 
93,100 

23,000 

18,300 

4 

22 

5 

37 

0 



AiigiL^ta 

5 

14 

98 

1 78 

1 

02 

i 0 

TlimYkcvcn 

6 

47 

1 

04 

0 



Maoop f, -r -T- -T 

5 

106 

21 

36 

0 



- - -- 1 


9 

10 

0 



Idaho. ' 

* 6 

1 

, 48 

6 

26 

0 



PruKit.Anri 

1 7 

31 

2 

11 

0 



Illinois. 

26 800 

6 

! 75 

39 

1 46 

0 



Angora 

40, 3(J0 

b 

’ 291 

349 

h 66 

0 



■Rprwyn^ . . 

18,900 

2 

’ 23 

273 

14 44 

0 



■Rlrt«Tmng^n - 

30,400 

5 

! 385 

793 

26 09 

2 

07 

3 

BIt?^ Tslf^nd 

13.200 
14, 100 

18.200 

f» 

1 60 

7 

53 

0 



r’onfmlift 

5 

6 

300 

21 2S 

0 



Chflinpaign 

7 

105 

339 

18 63 

0 



Chicago Heights 

22,100 

4 

1 14 

18 

81 

2 

09 

11.1 

Cippro- - . 

62, 200 

7 

141 

258 

4 15 

0 



TSonviUe - 

37 000 

6 

1 49 

81 

2 27 

0 



Deeatuf— 

53,900 

4 

211 

678 

12 5S 

0 



Bftjui, Mnliitft ^ . 



3 


0 



Bfist. fit Tjrtuia- 

71. 400 

33.400 

c 

' 96 

10 

14 

0 



■Rlgin , __ 

7 

68 

333 

9 97 

0 



Bvitustoii- ^ . 

43,900 

7 

' 134 

476 

10 84 

0 



Fr^ipport- ^ 

20 700 

5 

; 61 

128 

6 18 

0 



GolflsBufg 

24,800 
15 900 

5 

231 

4 

16 

0 



■IflftksnnYille. .. ^ 


55 

4 

25 

0 




4U,60U 

4 : ibo 

25 

62 

0 



B'fi'w.inftfi _ ^ 

,f 19, 700 


J 

62 

3 15 

0 



La Salle 

13,900 

0 

i 115 

5 

36 

0 



Maywood—,. 

14, 200 

7 

1 123 

312 

22 68 

a 



Mrtfmp 

33,900 

7 1 283 
Mi 13 

38 

1 12 

0 



M ?Tf rphysl>fiir fv 

12, 50G 

2 

16 

0 



Oalr Fark,-™ 

51 400 


> 3U 

1, 173 

22 82 

1 

,02 

.i 

Ottawa 

11,500 


46 

5 

43 

0 


’ Pe&in 

13,300 

7 11 

11 

b3 

0 



Foorfa*-.*-,. 

81,600 

7 ' 40 

207 

2 64 

a 



'Qu^cy 


7 194 

216 

0 



Eoekl^nd 

40,000 

7 350 

89 

2 22 

0 




76, 500 

1 7 i 452 

702 

9 18 

5 

07 

02 

.7 



B|»nn^dd 

63,900 


60 

378 

5 92 

i 

3 

SUfOafe* 

15,100 

2 . 9 

50 

3 31 

0 


Ws^egan 

22,000 

< 

t 85 

m 

5.82 

1 0 
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City 


Estimated ! 
expectancy | 

1 

1925 

Estimated 



i 

Cases 
per I 
1,000 1 
inhab- 
itants 

i 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

July 1,1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases j 
re- ' 
ported 

1 

Deaths ( 
regis- 
tered 

Indiana 









Anderson 

33,900 

7 

48 . 

18 

0 53 

0 



Bloomington 

12', 600 

4 

74 


56 

0 s 

t 

Conners vdle 

12 ; 500 

1 

168 

2 

16 

0 


Crawfordsville 

10,500 

6 

13 

2 

19 

0 ^ 



East Chicago 

45,600 

7 

60 

93 ! 

2 04 

0 ! 



Elwood 

6 

33 

2 


0 i 



Fort Wayne 

97,^ 

5 

234 

145 

1 4$ 

(Li 



Frankfort 

13i 100 

7 

17 

14 

1 07 ^ 

0 



Gary_ 

76,900 

5 

37 

252 


1 

0 01 

0 4 

Haininond 

50,400 

6 

150 

58 

1 15 

0 



■ECimtington 

15,900 

s 

35 

4 

2S 

0 



Kokomo 

36 900 


22 


35 

0 



La Fayette 

32,800 

7 

19 

10 i 

42 

0 



Loffap^nrt 

23,100 

7 

35 


43 

0 

J 


Michigan City 

20,300 

4 

9 

15 1 

7t 

1 

mm 

6 7 

Mishawaka 

16,700 

7 

23 

26 1 

1 56 

0 

. -- ' 


Mumce 

42 ; 500 

7 

110 

22 ! 

52 

0 




New Albany... 

5 

6 

1 


0 



Newcastle.! 

i7,6oo 

7 

49 

25 

i 47 

6 



Peru 

1A700 

2 

229 

13 

■1^ 

0 



Richmond 

30,500 

7 

41 

IS 

59 

0 



South Bend.. 

80^ 100 

6 

327 

99 

1 24 

0 



Terre Haute 

7i; 100 

5 

55 


4 22 

2 

03 

7 

Whiting - 

12,200 

4 

23 

36 

2 95 

0 



Iowa 








Boone 

12,800 

4 

23 

2 

16 

0 



■Riu-IingtftTT, 

26^400 

5 

58 

10 

38 

0 



Cedar Rapids 

50,600 

1 

131 

14 

28 

1 

02 

7 1 

Clmton 

26,400 

4 

113 

4 

15 

0 



Council Bluffs i 

39, 800 

7 

65 

3 


0 



Hubtiique j 

41,000 

6 

87 

5 

.12 

0 



Fort Dodge , 1 

21,700 

3 

58 

2 

09 

0 



Iowa City i 

15,300 

3 

m 

51 

3 33 




Marshalltown . . _ 

16,900 

5 

9 

80 

4.73 




Mason City, 

22,700 

7 

48 

8 

35 

0 


, 

Muscatine , 

16,809 

6 


4 

24 

0 



Ottumwa 

26,400 



2 

08 

0 



Waterloo-- 

36,800 

4 

59 

25 

m 

0 


' 

j^ansas 








Arkansas City, 

14,000 



1 


0 



Coffes^ille 

16,200 

6 

85 

6 

37 

0 




Hutchinson 

Lawrence 

26,000 

12,306 

4 

7 

w 

27 

1 


0 



Leayenworth 

20,900 

7 

47 

3 

.14 




Parsons 

14,800 

4 

80 

5 

.34 

0 



Pittsburg _ 

19,200 

5 

56 

2 

.10 

6 



Topto.-- 

55,400 

4 

261 

26 

47 

1 

,02 

3 8 

Wichita. . , . _ _ 

88,400 

5 

26? 

27 

31 

6 



Kentucky 








Coyington _ _ 

58,300 

5 


6 

10 

0 



Newport 

4 

56 

40 





Padneah 

25,900 

7 


10 

§9 

0 



Louisiana* 








Baton Rouge _ 

27,800 

5 

15 

2 

} 07 

0 



Lake Charles 

2 

575 

3 


0 



Shrev eport. . ^ . 

57,900 

a 

143 

10 

17 

0 



Maine 








Auburn _ 

18,100 

6 

77 

8 

.44 

0 



Bangor 

26,600 

3 

23 

4 

15 

0 



Bath - 

17,800 

5 

5 

3 

17 

0 



Biddeford 

18,500 

5 

33 

6 

32 

0 

1 


Lftwiston .. ... 

34,900 

6 

173 

18 

,52 

0 

‘ 

Portland! _ 

75,306 

7 

342 

25 

33 

0 

! 


South Portlsnd . 

t 

4 

6 



f 


Wfitefyille 

14,400 

6 

43 

4 


0 

* 

j 

’ Westbrook. 



2 


.1 0 

1 


Massachusetts 







t 


.Adams. 

13,506 

7 

8 

24 

2,52 

0 

i - w- 


Amesbury - 

31,200 

4 

51 

S92 

17. 14 1 2 

1 SB 

1 0 


24,900 

7 

157 

134 

5 38 ^ 0 

f 



i t 

mm 

7 

) 

.1 0 

1 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


MEASLBS — Continued 


City 


! Estimated 
} expectancy 


1925 


E^imated ] 
population, 


Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

6 

4!3 


330, 

7 

39 

1 

180 



5 

18 

3 

88 

6 

68 

3 

39 




” 1 1 

410 

2 

164 

0 


4 

35 

7 

184 

5 

183 

6 

39 

7 

64 

7 

134 

7 

8 

4 

134 

3 

146 

5 

16 

2 

59 

7 

112 

6 

114 

6 

29 

7 

182 

6 

50 

7 

34 

7 

50 

4 

193 

7 

104 

6 

231 

6 

53 

1 

39 

5 

149 

1 

14 

2 

23 

7 

651 

7 

108 

4 

60 

3 

56 

7 

125 

6 

106 

5 

152 

5 

205 

7 

364 

1 

6 

7 

144 

6 

237 

7 

49 

7 

41 

5 


6 

271 

7 

123 

7 

279 

7 

28 

1 

106 

2 

97 

2 

108 


Cases 

re- 


C.JSGS 


Deaths?* Fatal- 


per < Deatbs per i me® 
1 OOO re^is- 1,OOU * per 


ported inhab- tered inhab- , lOU 
itants j cases 


itints 


Michigan— Continued 
Port Huron 


SaultSte Mane-- 
Minnesota 

Mbert Lea 

Anstm 

Faiibault 

Rochester— 

Wmona 

Mississippi 

Bilon 

Jackson 

Laurel 

Meridian 

Natebez 

Jlissoun 

Indexiendenee 

Joplra - 

Moberly 

St Joseph 

Springfield. 

Montana’ 

Anaconda.., 

Butte 

Great Palls 

M»sisonla 

Nebraska" 

Lincoln 

North Platte 

New Hampshire 

Berlin 

Claremont 

Concord 

Dover 

Keene 

Manchester 

Nashua. - 

Portsmouth 

New Jersey 

Asbury Park 

Bayonne 

Belleville 

Bloomfield 

Bridgeton 

Carteret 

Clifton 

Collingswood 

Dover. 

East Orange 

Englewood 

Garfield 

Gloucester City.. 

Hackensack 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Irvington--.- — 

Kearny 

Lodi 

Long Branch 

Montclair— 

Morristown 

New Brunswick - 

Nuttey 

Orange 


30,000 ' 
72,100 ] 


11,900 

12.300 
17 000 ' 
19,500 

I 

12,600 ] 

23.700 .. 

15.700 

24.300 1 
13,100 L 

12.700 


H,900 
7«,300 
42, 100 

12,500 

42,000 

29,900 



11.900 
83, 100 

29.700 

14.900 

13.700 
88,800 

18.900 
26,000 
14,400 
14,000 

34.700 


60,000 
12,000 
24,600 
13 700 
19,700 
16,400 


33,200 

31,300 





Perth Amboy—. 

Plamficld 

Rahway 

Bed Bank--- 
Ridgefieid Park. 
Rutherford. 


’35,400 

69.000 
47,100 
31,700 

12.000 


3> 1 
25 1 
4 L. 

I 

14 .. 
2 1 
1 

12 I 
3 I 

li 

50 

V 

42 

13 

6 I 
1 

1 I 
63 

,137 , 

206 L 

33 

4 

1 

3 
24 

4 
9 


1 17 j 
-35 


17 I 
08 
7i I 
15 

08 j 

111 


1 57 


3 02 
17 
14 { 

08 * 
1 47 1 
38 03 


200 

37 

9 

6 

40 

48 

27 

1 

278 

63 
10 
86 
12 

373 
70 
5 
21 
70 
125 
151 
27 
12 ) 
256 
5 
31 
43 

64 
489 

12 

11 

3 

21 

7 

280 


05 


1 07 


76 


6 73 
2 4S 


07 
2 12 
1 86 
1 87 
07 
8.01 


1 43 
95 
15 10 
556 
25 
1 28 


3 77 
4.82 


.88 

7 78 

40 

82 


1 81 
709 
26 
35 
25 


a 01 


4 9 


.01 


01 


16 7 


.04 
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Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
population, 
Julyl, 1926 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

New Jersey— Continued. 

SnmTnit , 

11,700 
63, 100 

: i 

3 1 

t 

83 j 

1 28 

2 39 

0 


.. .ii-J 

73 

1 16 


est New” York 

39 ; 200 
18,200 

21,000 

35,300 
71,900 1 
23,000 

6 

153 1 

60 

1 53 

0 

West OrfiTigft _ _ _ 


221 

I 311 

17 09 

0 

New IMexico 

Albuquerque 

2 

238 1 

1 15 

71 

0 

New Yor£ “ i 

Amsterdam - 

4 

1 

234 

1 

1 12 

34 

0 

"BmglhifvTnto'n 

7 

747 

21 

29 

0 

Cohoes - 

7 

20 

108 

4 70 

0 

Corning 

15,700 1 

5 

45 

' 49 

3 12 

0 

Cortland - -«--i 

13,900 1 

7 

56 , 

4 

29 

0 

Dunkirk 

19,900 

48,400 

7 

19 1 

1 21 

3 06 

0 

Elmira - - 

1 S 

486 1 

1 49 

1 01 

0 


' 1 

178 1 

! 17 


0 

riAnfitfi _ 

15,900 1 

1 ® 

121 

6 

.38 

0 

niAnsFaUs 

17,900 ! 
22,100 


17 

' 16 

84 

0 

OlftVflrsi die 

7 

119 

111 

5 02 

0 

Hornell ... ....... 

15.800 

11.800 

10.400 
18,900 

43.400 

6 

191 

16 

1 01 

0 


5 

62 

5 

42 

0 

Tlift-n _ . 

2 

87 

2 

19 

0 

Tthjir*;^ - ^ ^ — - 

6 

43 

6 

32 

0 

Jnmestnwn. . ^ 

5 

285 

1 94 

2 17 

0 

City 

1 

234 

, 9 

0 

Jrth'nstrtwn.Z 

10.700 
28,100 
20,200 

12.400 

21.700 

20.400 

50.400 
44,200 

30.400 


22 

2 06 

0 

TTTngstfvn 

4 

89 1 

1 6 

21 

0 

Tjao£awflTTn«i- __ 

7 

205 i 

274 

13 56 

0 

Tid.tlft Ffills ^ 

4 

30 

' 2 

16 

0 

TiOOkpO'^'t- r - n 

5 

45 

204 

0 40 

0 

Middletown i 

7 

72 

6 

29 

0 

Mount Vemon 

6 

246 

131 

2 60 

3 

STaw TlnohftllA 

5 

260 

400 

9 25 

0 

NAwhnrgh 

5 

66 

141 

4 64 

0 

Niagara Falls - _ _ .. 

67.000 
17,400 
21,300 

18. 000 

6 

349 

480 

8 42 

3 

North Tonawanda. ^ ^ ^ 

7 

56 , 

291 

16 72 

0 

Clean 

7 

98 ‘ 

' 275 

12 91 

0 

■PpplrsViU 

7 

140 

63 

3 50 

0 

Pnn ghk eepsie 

35,700 

7 

37 

12 

34 

0 

Eensselaer _ ^ .... . 

11,400 

! 3 

24 j 

124 

10 88 

0 

Rome _ 

30,300 

7 

261 j 

12 

40 

0 

Salamantia 

1 

171 ! 

4 

0 

Saratoga Sprmgs 

13,900 

92.800 

72.200 

32. 800 

16.200 
27, 400 j 

31,500 

53,300 

7 

36 i 

402 ! 

323 i 

5 

36 

85 

36 

.39 

1 18 

0 

0 

1 

Schenectady.. 

Trov„ . 

1 7 

! 0 

Watertown. _ . . 

! 7 

218 

62 

1 89 


Watenrliet . _ 

1 5 

61 

6 

37 

0 

White Plains 


148 i 

46 

1 68 

0 

North Carolina. i 

Asheville. , , 

1 7 

7 

44 

55 

1 75 

0 

Charlotte 

i 5 

328 

17 

9 

32 

0 

Greensboro. . 

47, 100 
23,600 ; 
12,200 

3 

593 

.19 

0 

High Point .. .... 

1 

736 

1 

04 

0 

New Pern . . 


5 

.41 

0 

Raleigh . , . . 

30,400 1 

15. 100 
17,700 1 

37. 100 i 

7 

272 

16 

.63 

0 

Rooky Af mint . 

5 

39 

2 

13 

0 

Salisbury. . 

3 

82 

25 

1 41 

0 

Wilminirton 

7 

77 

4 

11 

0 

Wilson 

12,800 

09.000 I 

24,900 

25.000 
25,100 

23.300 

16.300 


2 

16 

2 22 ; 

32 

0 

Winston-Snlem 

6 

446 

68 

153 

0 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

5 

8 

0 

Ohio* 

Alliance 

4 

77 

14 

56 

0 

Ashb^httla 

6 

18 

14 

380 j 
61 

4 

15 14 
2.62 

1 

Parhfrton. .. , , 

6 

0 

Beili^re . . . . . 

3 

111 

.25 

1 

B«^y^tajne . _ 


3 

0 

Rneyma . 

11,700 

14,000 

16,600 



85 

7 26 

0 

Casmbddge.. ... 

5 

11 

21 

42 

3 

3.00 

.18 

0 



7 

0 

.'^pfesMftnd Heights 

22,200 

. 3 1 

206 

33 

1,49 

0 




Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 


























































0 06 

2 3 



05 

.6 

















.01 

1.2 































04 

.3 

.06 

25,0 
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! 


Estimated 
expectancy ! 

1925 

, Estimated 
City 1 population, 

■ July 1,1925 

! 

! 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
jears 

• i 

1 

Cases i 

i 

\ 

Cases { 
re- ! 
ported > 

f 

Cases 1 
per ; 
1,000 1 
mhab- 1 
itants j 

Deaths 
regis- ! 
lered \ 

1 

Deaths j 
per 1 
1,000 ; 
inlub- 
itants j 

Fata! 

Fies 

pci 

109 

cases 

} 

Ohio— Continued { 



j 

1 

{ 

1 

! 

1 


Conueaut 



j 

13 . 


0 |. 

, 


Cuyahoga Falls \ 

13,700 

af- 

19 1 

32 i 

2 34 , 

0 

‘ 


East CleveHnd i 

37,600 

5 

64 

59 

1 57 ! 

® • 



East Liverpool J 

22,000 

2 


38 1 

1 73 1 

1 

6 04 1 

2 0 

East Youngstown (Campbell) > 

16,000 

5 

54 i 

99 i 

6-1^ 

1 1 

Ofa 1 

1 0 

Elyna ; 

23,800 

7 

35 1 

CO t 

2.77 

n f. 



Pmdlay 

18, 200 

7 

171 

2t»S } 

16. 37 

0 



Fostoria 

3 

15 

10 , 


0 ' 

‘ 


Piemont 

1^900 1 

7 

16 

42! 

a 02 

1 

07 * 

2.4 

Ironton 

14,500 1 


' 

246 1 

16.97 

0 . 

1 


Kienmore 

19,100 

4 

95 i 

87 1 

4 48 

0 . 

i 

Lakewood 

56,' 800 

4 

68 1 

73 ! 

1 29 

0 , 

1 

Lancaster 

16,100 

4 

20 1 

6 i 

37 

0 . 

1 

Lima— i 

16, 700 

7 

255 

4^ 

96 

0 . 


Lorain ' 

42,300 

7 

146 ‘ 

348 ; 

8 23 

0 L 

i 


Mansfield i 

31,800 

‘i 

100 ' 

28 t 

8S 

0 1. 

!. 


Marietta 

15,300 



31 

2 03 

0 } 

1 


Marion 

32,500 

4 


17 

52 

0 I 

1 

Martins Ferry 

15, 500 


! 

6 

39 

0 1 

1 

Middletown.'- 

30,800 

7 

55 , 

25' 

SI 

0 

, 

Newark 

30,500 


20 ' 

16 

52 

0 1 

_ J 

Niles 

16,600 

4 


151 

9 10 

1 1 

■■ ■ 24 1 

2.6 

Norwood 

29,900 

7 

15$ , 

8 

27 

0 ' 



Piqua 

16,000 

7 

S 

2 

12 

0 

1 

Salem 

11, 100 

5 

15 

! 2 

18 

0 

! 

Sandusky _ _ 

1 24,500 

7 1 

37 1 

237 

9 67 

Q 



Springfield 

1 68,700 

6 

323 

18 

i 26 

0 



Stouloenville ! 

1 32,000 

7 

35 

3 

1 09 

0 



Zanesville | 

1 30,400 

7 

113 

6 1 

1 20 

0 



Oklahoma i 









Ardmora - , . i 

[ 17,200 



7 

41 

1 

OG 

14 3 

Okmulgfift 1 

1 25,300 

1 

40 

11 

,43 

0 



Oregon " ] 








Enganft _] 

11,400 

7 

49 

5 

44 

0 



Pennsylvania j 










92,200 

3 

536 

780 

8,46 

1 

.01 

1 

Altoona - 

• 66,100 

5 

150 

92 

1 39 

0 

1 


tiefi’o-fii' p»iir^ ^ j 

13,300 

4 

50 

136 

10 38 




Braddock-— | 

21,700 

7 

172 

75 

3 46 

1 

.05 

3 3 


15,800 

6 

199 

11 ^ 

70 

0 



Rntler 

25,200 

7 

210 

99 

3 93 

0 



Pflnnnshnr^ 

13,500 

4 

S I 



1 

.07 


Carlisle 

11,400 

7 

61 

20 

" I 75 




Carnegie _ ^ _ 

12,400 

3 

14 

225 

18 15 

0 



Carnok _ _ _ 

13,000 

5 

46 

13$ 

XQ 46 




Chamharshiirg- ^ 

13,900 

7 

35 

42 

3 02 

0 



Chartaroi . 

12,600 

7 

43 

69 ! 

5 48 




Clairton 

14,900 



136 i 

9 13 

2 

13 

1 5 

CrtflfiPSviTIa 

16,500 

7 

52 

29 i 

1 76 

0 



Columbia 



52 


0 



CmrnanR'tnna 

14,000 

6 

41 

2S 

1 82 

0 



Biiquesme^ ^ 

WM 

4 

63 

■ 212 

mi4 

0 



Easton 

36,800 

6 

302 

396 

10 76 

Q 



Farrell _ 

18,700 

5 

35 

4 

21 

0 



Orpenshurg Tmi-. t 

10,300 

1 

65 

10 

62 

0 



Hamshorg... 

83,400 

5 

263 

575 

689 

8 

.10 

! Y4 

H sKlef’nn 

36,100 

7 

378 

295 

a 17 

5 

14 

1 7 

Homestead- 

21,400 

7 

30 

14 

65 

0 


1 

"■ Jeannette . 

11,800 

5 

32 

28 

2.39 

0 



"FrmgiRtnn 

18,000 

2 

87 

274 

15.22 

0 



Lancastei 

56,500 

5 

199 

606 

ia73 

3 

.05 

5 

TirtTisford 


4 

14 

6 


0 



TifttroTie 




4 


0 



Lewiatown 




30 


0 



TWeKees IlftekR _ _ 

18,100 

3 

45 

161 

sm 

0 



Mj(»Trep.sport. _ * 

49, 100 

7 

200 

105 

zu 

0 



Meadviile _ 

15,600 

3 

75 

31 

L99 

D 



MoTtePseo... 

21,200 

5 

126 

105 

4 95 

1 

.05 

^ io 

Mount- 

3 

76 

2 


0 


. 

Nantacoke 

24,700 

3 

59 

21 

85 

1 


, ira 

New Castle 

J 49,800 

^ 6 

114 

8 

16 

0 
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City 


Pennsvlvania — Continued 

Noriistovn.. 

Zsorth Braddock 

Oil City 

OIjTphant 

Phoenixvilie 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Pottstown * 

Sharon 

Steel ton 

Sunbury 

Swissvale. 

Uniontown 

Vandergnft 

Warren 

Wcishington.- 

Waj-nesboro 

Wilkes-Barre 

WUkinsburg 

Windber 

W’oodlai^n 

York 

Rhode Island 

Central Palls 

Cranston 

NeTvport 

PaTFtueket 

Woonsocket 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

Florence... 

Greenville 

Spartanburg 

Sumter , 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

EiioxYilIe 

Texas 

Corpus Chnsti 

Gal'veston 

Orange "I 'I* 

Texarkana 

Tyler 

Waco 

mah- 

Ogden 

Vermont* 

Barre 

Bennington 

Burlm^on 

Rutland 

Virginia: 

Alexandria 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

Lynchburg. 

Newport News I 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth I 

Roanoke., 

Suffolk 

Washington. 

Aberdeen 

Bremerton.... 

Bverett “ 

Vancouver 

, waha Walla 

Yakima 


Estimated 

expectancy 


1925 


> Estimated ' 
I population, 

! July 1, 1925 


34 800 
10 700 
23,300 I 
11,200 , 


19, 800 I 


18,500 




25,400 , 

34. 500 

27. 800 

69. 800 
49, 700 I 

73,100 ' 

13,200 

27,300 

25. 500 


15,000 1. 
30, 100 

66,600 
95, 500 ^ 

lit 800 

48,400 i 


12,400 ' 
13, 000 I 

43.900 

36.900 , 


24. 100 1 
15,800 * 

18,500 

11, 200 , 

23.000 ‘ 
30 , 400 : 

47.100 
35,700 

59.000 
58,200 


16,200 


29,300 I 
14 500 I 


22,700 1 


1 

Num- 
ber of 

1 vears 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Cases 
per 
1,000 
in hab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

' 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

7 

as 

1 

400 

11 49 

1 

0 03 

0 2 


102 

65 

3 89 

0 



i 

66 

37 

1 59 




G 

4 

1 

09 

0 



3 

58 

263 





7 

29 

78 

3 94 




5 

39 

118 


0 





29 

1 57 

0 



4 


47 

1 88 

0 




35 

30 


0 



1- 

48 

142 

8 45 

0 



5 

9S 

49 

3 80 

0 



3 

29 

95 


0 



1 

6 

193 


1 


5 


18 

77 

5 10 

0 




230 

23 

1 00 






12 





2 

356 

634 

8 17 

I 

5i 

.2 

3 

63 

208 

7 59 

0 



1 

3 

21 


0 



1 

315 

26 

1 38 

0 



6 

188 

27 

55 

0 



2 

35 

13 

51 




6 

43 

68 

1 97 

0 




12 

19 

68 

0 



6 

90 

30 

43 

0 







8 

10 


1 

128 

5 

07 

0 





5 

38 

0 



4 ! 

34 

2 

07 

0 



4 

36 

2 

OS 

0 



2 

60 

2 1 


0 





5 

33 




7 

85 

6 

' 20 1 

! 5' 



2 

37 

9 

14 




4 

200 

67 

70 

0 





150 ' 

12 71 

0 




i 

1 

02 

0 



1 

120 

24 


0 



2 

40 

9 

- ’'"73 

0 



1 

25 

1 

OH 

0 



6 

12 

5 

11 

0 



7 

108 

14 

38 

0 



5 

12 

9 


0 



2 

235 

5 


0 



6 

54 

15 

62 

1 

.04 

6 7 

3 

44 

10 

63 

0 



0 

14 

9 

49 

0 



3 

28 

58 

5 18 

H 

27 

5 2 

7 

48 

5 

22 

0 



6 

133 

13 

.43 

0 



5 

175 

22 

.47 

1 

.02 

4 5 

7 

84 

583 

16 33 

3 

.08 

,6 

7 

189 

20 

34 

0 



4 

292 

217 

9 

3 73 

1 

0 

.02 

.5 

6 

6 

6 

.37 

0 . 



2 

93 

86 . 


0 . 



7 . 

182 

6 

20 

0 . 



6 

146 

5 

34 

0 . 



7 

“ 'Mr 

9 

40 

0 . 
0 L 

’“i* 
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Keported Previdenee for the Year 1925 — Continued 

BfEASLES — ^Continued 


City 


W^t Virginia 

Blue&eld 

Charleston.. 
Clarksburg.. 
Fairmont ... 
Huntington. 
Martmsburg 
Morgantown 
Parkersburg. 
Wheeling-.- 
■Wisconsin 

Appleton 

.Ashland, 

Beloit— 

Eau Claire.. 
Fond du Lae 
Green Bay.. 
Janes ville... 

Kenosba 

La Crosse... 

Madison 

Manitowoc— 

Mannettc 

Oshkosh 

Eaane 

Shebo:ygan— 

Superior.-.- 

Waukesha.. 

Wausau 

West Alhs— 


! Estimated 
I population, 
July 1,1925 


19,300 

49. 000 
30,400 

21.000 

63.500 

13.500 
13,800 

] 21,300 


21, 100 


24.800 

22.400 
26,000 
34,300 

20.800 
50,900 

30.400 

46.400 

22, 100 


33,200 

67,700 

33,500 


14,700 

20,100 

18,400 


Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

j 



Cases 


Deaths 

Fatal- 

I Num- 


Cases 

per 

Deaths 

per 

Jties 

her of 

Cases 

re- 

1,000 

regis- 

1,000 

per 

5 ears 


ported 

inhab- 

tered 

mhab- 

100 




itants 


itants 

<^ses 

4 

' 

31 

9 

0 47 

1 

0 ! 


7 

129 

536 

10 94 


0 04 

0 4 

3 

58 

52 

1 71 

6 




7 

54 

177 

S 43 




2 

246 

16 

25 

. -J- 

o 

I8j 

217 

16 07 

7 

52 

3 2 

2 

20 

3 

22 

0 



5 

45 

4 

,19 

0 



7 

217 

175 


1 


6 

5 

28 

18 

.85 

0 



5 

26 

3 





7 

24 

14 

56 

0 



6 

197 1 

389 1 

17 37 

0 



5 

46 

; 26 1 

i 1 OO 

1 

04 

, 3 S 

5 

115 1 

' 11 

32 

0 



6 

68 1 

i 68 j 

3 27 

0 



7 

160 

! ISO 

3.65 

0 



7 

162 

1 799 

26 28 

0 



6 

189 

146 

3 15 




5 

26 

7' 

' 32 

0 



7 

83 

13 


0 



7 

141 

22 

i 60 

0 


6 

73 

876 

1 12 94 

1 

I 01 

i 

6 

9 

59 

• 1 76 

1 

1 03 

1 7 

4 

64 

12 


0 


1 

380 

462 

§143 

1 

I ,07 

2 

7 

51 

59 

2 94 

0 

1 


4 

22 

77 

4.18 

1 

i .05 

1 3 


MUMPS 


City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1,1925 

Average, - 
1922-1924 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

C^ses 

re- 

ported 

Gases 

per 

1,000 

inh^ 

Itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 
per , 
tm 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 

re- 

peated 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 

Alabama 









Anniston 

20,500 

3 

4 

46 

2.24 

0 


* 

Dothan - 

14,500 

2 

1 

1 

.07 

0 



Florence 

12,700 

1 

6 

20 

1. 57 

0 



Mobile 

6^000 

1 

IS 

15 

,23 

0 



Montgomery 

Tusealtwsa 

46,500 

13^100 

2 

10 

303 

19 

6 52 

1 45 

HI 

t 

\ 

Arizona, 









Phoenix 

38, »D0 

' 2 

11 

1 3 

€8 

0 



Tucson 

i 26,700 

3 

9 

4 

.15 

1 

.04 

4 0 

Arkansas 









Hot Springs 

1 



7 ' 





Little Rnek - - . 

1 7i,"a5a 

3 

35 

11 

.15 1 

' 0 



California. 




I 




Alameda 

j 31,900 

3 

o 

23 

151 

4 73 

s 



Alhambra—..-..-.—-—— — .. 
R^kersfield - ^ -T 

23,500 

J* 

50 ■ 


1.66 

a ’ 



m,m 

3 

62 


18.23 

0 i 


. 

nhiert 

2 

3 

17 


0 




IZfSiOQ 

3 

'63 

2 

15 

0 



PrftRTsn 

^500 


33 

.56 

0 



Gtodale— — 

21.300 

1 3 i 19 

258 

12.11 

0 
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Beported Prevalence for the Year 1^25 — Continued 

MUMPS-Continued 


City 


Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 


Average, 

1922-1924 


Num- 
ber of 
years 


1925 


Cases 
per 
1,000 
ported 1 inhaD- 
imnts 



1 


3 

69 

152 

3 

24 

40 1 

3 

768 

81 ! 

2 

42 

SS8 i 

3 

5 

10 1 



28 f 

1 

3 

85 

3 

2 

1 

3 

13 

10 

3 

5 

3 

1 

10 

2 



2 

\ 


1 

2 

5 

11 

1 

5 

4 

1 

23 

63 

3 

40 

8b 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 


3 

20 

77 

2 

87 

1 

2 

43 

802 

2 

6 

2 

3 

94 

3 

2 

163 

37 

3 

75 

15 

2 

73 

369 

2 

127 

87 

3 

30 




70 

3 

4 

34 

3 

2 

2 

3 

179 

2,471 



42 

2 

8 

19 

3 

6 

10 

2 

2 

51 



1 

2 

IS 

2 

3 

13 

99 

3 

4 

114 

3 

1 


1 

34 

25 

3 

10 

112 

3 

334 

773 

3 

1 

33 

1 

39 

11 

3 

15 

71 



B 

2 

7 

34 

3 

19 

149 

.3 

60 

2 

3 

38 

11 

3 

69 

2 

3 

48 

70 

3 

126 

IJ 

3 

41 

3 



A 

3 

6 

2 

2 

7 

17 


Deaths 
Deaths per 
regis- 1,000 
tered i mhab- 
i itants 


Cas^ 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

detith 

regis- 

tered 


Ehnois— ContinitCd 

Qumcy 

Bock Island 

Bockford 

Springfield 

Streator 

Waukegan 

Indiana 

Connei-svills 

Crawfords ville. . 

East Chicago 

Erankfort 

Hammond 

La Fayette 

Logansport 

IVIiehigan City,. 

Newcastle 

Iowa 

Boone— 

Burlmgton 

Clinton 

Council Bluffs., 

Dubuque 

Iowa City 

Marshalltown 

Mason City 

Muscatine 

Waterloo 


CoffeyviUe 

- Empona 

Hutchinson 

Lawrence — 

Leavenworth 

Parsons — — 

Pittsburg.- 

Topt^a 

Wichita 

Kentucky 

Covington 

Headmen 

Newport 

Paducah 

Louisiana 

Shreveport. 

Maine 

Auburn 

~ Bangor— 

- Bath- 

Biddeford* 

, Lewiston 

Portland 

Sanford 

South Portland- - 

Watervillo 

Westbrook 


Amesbury... 

A»-lmgton 

Attleboro.. 

Belmont 

Braintree 

Brockton, 

Brookline 

Chelsea 

Chicopee- 

Danveis 

Dedham — 


40.000 

76.500 

63.900 

55. 100 

22. 100 

12.500 

10.500 

45. 600 
13, 100 

50.400 

23.800 
23 100 

20.300 

17.000 

12.800 
26 400 

26.400 

39.800 

41.000 

15.300 

16.900 
22.700 

16.800 

36.800 

16,200 

12,200 

26.000 

12.300 

20.900 

14.800 
19,200 

55.400 

88.400 

68.300 

12.600 


25.900 

57.900 

18,100 
26,600 
17,800 
> 18,500 

34.900 
75,300 
11,600 


14,400 


11,200 

24.900 
20,600 

15.300 

13.200 

65.300 
42,700 

47.200 

41.900 
11,800 

13.900 


1 00 
1 06 
13 90 
66 
1 27 

6 80 
10 
22 

23 

04 

05 
04 
54 

24 

4.92 
3 26 
11 
40 

1 88 
07 
47 46 
09- 
IS 

1 01 


30 25 
3 36 
24 47 
3 36 
2 30 
10 
44,60 
48 


.79 


04 

03 

5 47 
4 29 
1.69 

1 35 
3 21 
10 27 

2 S4 


4 m 


3 04 
598 
JO 
72 
15 
t 07 
33 
06 
02 
17 
1 22 


0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I. 
0!. 

01 
0 ' 
0 

0 • 
0 * 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


MUMPS-Contmued 


Average, 

1922-1924 


Estimated 

population, 

July 1, 1926 Num- 


ported inhab- 
itants 


Massachusetts— Continued 

Easthampton 

Everett 

Erammgham— 

Gloucester. 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence— 

Leominster 

Malden 

Marlboro--, 

Medford 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Milford 

Milton 

KewbursTJort - 

Newton 

Northampton, 

Northbndge 

Peabody - 

Pittsfield 

Plymouth. — 

Qmney 

Saugus. 

Somerville 

Southbndge 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

Watertown 

West Springfield 

Winchester. 

Winthrop 

Michigan* 

Adnan. 

Ann Arbor. 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Benton Harbor 

Hamtramck., 

Highland Park. 

Hwand. 

Ironwood— 

; Jackson 

Ealamaaoo-. 

Xiaosing.— 

HarqtJefcte 

Muskegon 

Muskegon Heights 

Poutiae 

Poart Hurcm,-. 

Saginaw 

Minnesota: 

Austin— 

Bramerd 

Hilidjing, 

Mis^ssippi. 

Bfiaou 

Jadison 

Laurel 

Meridian * 

Natfihea. 


Joplm 

St Joseph.., 
Sprmgfield., 


120 

596 

14 09 

3 

6 

.10 

3 

1 

07 

11 

10 

12 

221 

67 

.93 

8 

2 

15 

6 

8 

46 

303 

259 

4.47 

226 

131 

2 44 

86 

174 

2 46 


135 

10 07 

le" 

2 

OS 

17 

1 


32 

16 

32 

8 

30 

LOO 

92 

11 

.15 

4 

6 

50 


39 


1 

1 

06 

12 

3 

,24 


17G 

7 43 


348 

22 15 


120 

4 94 


28 

2 14 

4 

9 


63 

29 

37 

29 

4 

.10 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


MUMPS— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
popu.ation, 
July 1, 1925 

Average, 

1922-1924 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 

Montana 









Great Falls 

29,900 

3 

5 

1,299 

43 44 

0 



Helena 



23 


0 



Missruilft 


2 

1 

i 


0 



Nebraska 








Grand Island 

15 600 

3 

33 

102 

fi 54 




Lincoln 

60,900 

3 

2. .6 

6(S 

1 12 

o' 



North Platte 

13,700 

2 

1 

4 

29 

0 




Nevada 








Reno 

12,700 

3 

1 

2 

16 

0 



New Hampshire 





... 


Concord 

22, 500 



2 

09 

0 



Hov er 


3 

10 

28 


0 

. 


Keene 

ii, t»oo 

3 

1 

2 

17 

0 



_ Manchester 

>00 

3 

9 

7 

OS 

0 



Portsmouth 

ILOOO 

2 


6 

40 




New Jersey 








Bayonne - 

88.800 



17 

19 

0 



Belleville 

18^900 

2 

37 

58 

3 07 

0 




Bridgeton.. 

14^400 

3 

27 

17 

1 18 

0 

, 

Clifton 

34,700 

3 

12 


14 

0 



Collm^wood 



63 


0 



East Orange 

60, 000 

2 


14 

23 

0 



Englewood!,. - 

12^600 

3 



50 

0 

. .... 



Garfield 

24)600 

2 

8 

S 

35 

0 

! 

Glmicester City — , — 

13,700 



26 

1 SO 

6 

i 

Hackensack- ... 

19)700 

3 


U 

71 

0 

1 

Hoboken 

3 

13 

2 


0 


Irvmgton 

33,^ 

2 

139 

7 

21 

n 



Kearny 

31,300 

3 

172 

7 

22 

OL... 


Lodi 


1 





Long Branch 

Montclair. 

13,^ 

32,000 

3 

3 

4 

143 

30 

27 

2 21 
82 

0 

0 




M«rristrtWTi , _ . . 

12,600 i 

3 

3S 

0 

71 

0 




Nutley 



32 


0 



Orange, , , 

35,400 

3 

123 

12 

i 34 

0 



Passsaio _ , 

60,000 

3 

68 

* 28 

I -il 

0 



RidgpfiftM Park. , 

2 

44 



0 



Rutherford ... _ ' 




1 


0 



Summit 

11, 7W 

3 

• 18 i 

63 

‘ 5 3S i 

0 



West Orange, „ , , _ 

18,200 

3 

71 

4 

22 

0 



New Mexico 







Albnq'UerQ'nft- _ . 

21,000 



76 

3 57 

0 



NewTork 








Amsterdam __ ^ , 

35,300 

3 

78 

3 

08 

0 



■Rmghamton .. , 

71,000 

3 

434 

14 

19 

0 

- 


Cnhofis, ^ - 

23,000 

1 

11 

2 

09 

0 



Corning.. 

15,700 

2 

24 

8 i 

51 

0 



Dunkirk 

19,900 

3 

8 

0 

45 

0 



'Rlmn'fi 

48,400 

2 

121 i 

66 1 

' 1 36 

0 



Freeport 

1 

26 

9 1 


0 



Geneva 

is,^ 

2 

54 

35 

2 20 

0 



Glfins Palls „ 

17,900 

3 

11 

5 

28 

0 



GloversviJl©— ... 

22, 100 

3 

25 

2 

09 

0 



Pf ftrneTf - 

15,800 

3 

1 93 

5 

32 

0 



Ithaca 

18,900 

1 3 

[ 6S ' 

^9 

14 23 

0 



Jamestown. .. _ 

43,400 


22 

18 

41 

0 



Johnson City 

1 

1 7 

6 


0 



Johnstown ...» 

10,700 

! 3 

' 3 

16 

i 1 50 

0 



Kingston - 

28, 100 

1 2 

1 33 

147 

1 5 23 

0 

j 

Lackawanna. ^ 

20, 200 

3 

11 

73 

1 3 61 

0 


Little Fails 

1^400 

i 3 

32 

2 

1 16 

0 



Tjfickport 

21,700 

1 3 

25 

63 

3 90 

0 



Middletown 

20,400 

i . 


2 

,10 

0 




Mount Vernon 

50,400 

i 3 

2U 

58 

1 15 

1 

0 02 

.58,6 

New Roohfillft , , 

44,200 

3 

77 i 

151 

3 42 ' 

0 



Na^burgh .-r t. -t - - - ■ 

30,400 

S 3 

29 

14 

46 

0 



Niagara Fails,'’ 

57,0(8) 

I 3 

^ 102 

54 

95 

0 



North Tonawanda-.* .... 

17,400 

1 3 

22 ^ 

4 

.23 

0 
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Eeported Preyalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


MUMPS— Continued 


City 


Averaite, 

1922-1924 

1925 


Estimated 
population, 
July 1,1925 

Num- 
ber of 

3 ears 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

rogjfl- 

teied 

Deaths 

P<?r 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 

New York— Continued 











3 

43 

264 

12 39 

0 



Peekskill 

18,000 

3 

65 

5 

28 

0 



Poughkeepsie 

35, 700 
11,400 
30,300 

3 

3 

100 

17 

3 

1 

08 

09 

0 

0 




3 

19 

20 

.66 

0 







25 


0 




13300 

3 

92 

12 

86 

0 




92,800 

3 

109 

12 

13 

0 



Tfny -T _ 

72^200 

3 

127 

2 

03 

0 




32^800 



268 

8 17 

0 




Ifi 200 

3 

ii 

3 

19 

0 




27,400 

3 

56 

4 

15 

0 



North Carolina. 









53,300 



243 

4 66 

0 




47' 100 

i 

iss 

187 

3.97 

0 




15, 100 

2 

7 

1 

07 

0 




37,100 

3 

102 

113 

3 05 

0 




69,000 

3 

160 

102 

1 48 

0 



North Dakota 






24,900 

2^jjQ0 

2 

17 

647 

21 97 

0 



Ohio 

3 

15 

KS 

4 10 

0 




16300 

1 

7 

4 

^ 25 

0 



PftllftfOTitftine „ 




8 


0 




ii,700 

3 

14 

16 

i 37 

0 



A*m ’Kn H 

14,000 

2 

5 

2 

14 

0 



nhillifiothe , 

16,600 



7 

.42 

0 




22, m 

3 

133 

A 

27 

0 



fVmniPjjnt. _ 

2 

6 

338 


0 



Cuyahoga T^aUg 

13, 7W 

2 

13 

13 

95 

0 



T^nsf: ClftVftlanrt 

37^600 

3 

214 

25 

66 

0 



Past Liverpool....-.^..-..... 

22,000 


1 

05 

0 



TGlyna . . 

23,800 

3 

io 

3 

13 

0 



Tt*\p<^lt\y ^ ^ . . 

18,200 

3 

3 I 

80 

4 40 

0 



Premont 

13,500 

3 

7 

2 

14 

0 



Hamilton-— — 

42,%00 



4 

09 

0 



TrnntftTi , , 

14, GOO 

2 

1 

2 

14 

0 



Kenmore^ - I 

19,400 



10 

82 

0 



Lanfiaster ^ ,, 

16, 100 

1 i 

1 

1 

.0t> 

0 




Lima.- , 

46, 700 

3 

5 

17 

36 

0 



T.rtrflfn i 

42,300 

i 3 

47 

17 

40 

0 



Mansfteld 

31,800 

3 

27 

57 

1 79 

0 i 



Marietta^ ___ 

15,300 

1 

26 

105 

6 86 

o' 



Marion _ 

32,500 

1 

2 

6 

18 

0 



Newark 

30,500 



70 

2 36 

0 



Nfles— 

16,000 

3 

10 

20 

1 26 

0 



Norwood-- — 

PmIIia _ _ . . , , , , 

29, 900 
16,000 

3 

3 

8 

1 

5 

16 

. 17 
1,00 

0 

0 


illl — wllT 


11, 100 



122 

20 99 

0 



Sandusky.— 

24,500 

3 

9 

138 

5.08 

0 



Springfield- — 

68,700 

3 

27 

30 

.44 

G 



SteubenvSie — — 

32,000 



1 

03 

0 



Oldahoma' 









Ardmom, _ 

17,200 



48 

2 79 

0 



Op^b. 









A.Rtonift , , 

16,500 

3 

9 

15 

.91 

0 



Pugene , 

11,400 

3 

5 

14 

1.23 

0 



Pemasylvama: 

AHentown 

, 92,200 



19 

21 

0 




f56,JOO 



51 

77 

0 



— — — 

Beftve® ,M,--,.,^u.. 1 

13,100 

1 

61 

6 

46 





21,700 

3 

3 

41 

1 89 

6 





3Bfe^Sc»?d— - — — — — — . 

16,^ 

3 

IS 

39 

2 47 

0 

1 

Pa^iljftr .. 

25,200 

3 

86 

123 

4 SS 

0 

1 


11,400 

3 

53 

33 

2 89 


j 

CSamPi^fl _ 

12,400 

2 

IT 

2 

16 

0 

I 

Oartic*— — * 

13,000 

2 

6 

3 

23 


i 
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Average, j 
1922-1924 1 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1 000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 
regis- 
tered 1 

1 

Deaths i 
per 

1,0G0 i 
mnab- j 
itants 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 

Pennsylvania— Continued 

n>jf\Tnhfirsl>nr^ 

13.900 
12,000 

14.900 

3 

37 

29 

209 

0 



r!h?:i,rlprni _ _ 

3 

30 

26' 

2 06 




Clantnn 

1 

20 

148 

9 93 

0 

* 


_ _ _ _ 

16,500 

2 

101 

4 

24 

0 



Coitimbia 


2 




Cfippi41svillfi 

14,355 

14,300 

20,900 

36,800 

2 1 

5 

14 

9S 1 

5 



Dabois 

1 1 

2d' 

54 

3 78 1 




1 ! 

5 

a 

14 

0 






131 

3 56 

0 



PaTTBll , - , - - 

18,700 
16, lOO 
83,400 
36, 100 

3 

46 

11 

59 

0 



Orfift'nshnrg' 

1 

5 

16 

99 

0 



Ilarnsfaiir^ 

3 

137 

366 

4 39 

0 



Hazleton. 

3 


3 

08 I 

0 



Homestead — 

2i; 400 

1 11, 700 

18,000 
56,500 

3 

12 

27 

1 25 

0 



Jeannette 

3 

12 

1 

09 

0 

1 

Kingston 

2 

75 i 

3 

17 

0 

1 

I^ancaster 

3 

184 I 

; 170 

3 01 

0 


. 

1 

2 ' 

1 

i 3 

0 


T,atfr^be 



1 20 


0 

1 * 

Lewistown 


i ! 

132 

2 1 


0 

c:::::::!:::::::: 

McKees K,<v».lrs 

18.100 i 

49.100 
15,000 

2 

30 

4 

22 

0 

— 

McKeesport 

3 

4 

103 

2 10 

0 ’ 



Meadvillo 


2 

13 

0 



Mfineasftn . _ 

21,200 

3 

19 

2 

09 

0 



Netv' Castle 

49.SQ0 

2 

25 

28 

56 

0 



jN’ornstown 

isi 

3 

34 

134 

3 85 

0 



ISTorth Braddock 

3 

3 

19 

1 14 

0 


« 

Oil City 

3 

82 

142 

6 00 




Phoenixville 

3 

47 

98 




Sharon. 

~ 25,000 

3 

105 

13 

52 

0 



Steelton 

3 

32 

35 

0 



Sunbuiy--. , ^ 

16,800 

3 

as 

40 

^ 2 38 

0 



Swiss vsile 

12,900 

3 

16 

75 

5 81 

0 



TTmontown , _ 

3 

4 

64 

0 



Vandergnft- ^ 



— - 

55 


0 



Warren 

15,100 

23,000 

3 


680 

45 03 

6 



“WashmgfccHi__ ^ 

3 

31 

250 

10.87 




W ayrtesnorn 


35 




West Chester-,. 


3 

85 

201 


0 



Wilkes-BaTTfi 

77,600 

27,400 

1 

51 

10 

13 

0 



Wilkinsburg — 

1 

53 

157 

5 73 

D 



Wmdber 



4 

0 



Woodlawn 

18,900 

49,100 

34,500 

69,800 

3 

17 

214 

n 32 

0 



York- _ ... 

2 

44 

13 

28 

0 



Bhode Island* 

Cranston 

3 

6 

5 

14 

0 



Pa'^ueket- - _ 



2 

03 

0 



South Carolina 

Charleston . 

73,100 

13,200 



5 

. 07 

0 



Piorence^- _ - - 



35 

2 65 

0 



Greenville - „ 

2?; 300 
25,590 

3 

24 

3 

il 

0 



Spartanburg . _ 

2 

2 

4S 

1 88 

0 



Snmtfti — 

2 

1 

56 

0 



South Dakota 

Aberdeen - - — 

15,000 

2 

12 

330 

22.00 




Siniiv Falla 

30.100 

66,600 

95,500 

14,200 

3 

1 

1 

03 

0 


-- — 

Tennessee 

Chi^t.ta^onga 


2 

03 




TTnorvillfl 

1 

4 

5 

.05 

0 



Tetas 

Clabiime 



60 

4 23 

0 



CEnrpus Chriati . 

11, 800 
48,400 



100 

8 47 

0 



Gf»ivAst:nn .. 

1 


16 

33 

0 



Ora TtflA 



3 

0 



Palestine - - - 

n,4oo 



1 

09 





43,900 

36,000 

11,200 

3 

2 

9 

21 

0 



' - - 

Utah, 

Ogden - - - ^ 

3 

150 

135 

3 66 

0 



Provo 

2 

78 

10 

S9 

0 

1 
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Vermont 

Barre 

Bennington 

Burlin^on 

Butland 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

Charlottesville. 

Danville 

Lynchburg 

Newport News. 

Portsmouth 

Roanoke 

Suffolk 

Washington 

Bremerton 

Bverett 

Vancouver 

Walla W^-.. 

Yakima.—, 

West Virginia 

Gharteon 

Clarksburg 

Pairmont 

Morgantovm— . 

Wheeling 

Wifioonsm 

Appleton 

Beloit 

Eau Claire 

Pond du Lac.., 

Green Bay 

Janesville 

Rjenosha 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Wauke^a 

Wausau 

W^t Allis 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne-..— 


3 

2 

24.100 3 

15 ,^ 1 

18,600 3 

11,200 

23.000 3 

30,400 3 

47.100 3 

59.000 3 

58,200 2 


2 

29,300 3 

14,500 2 


22,700 3 

49.000 3 

30,400 3 

21.000 

13,800 


21.100 3 

24.800 3 

22.400 

26,000 

34,300 2 

20.800 3 

50,900 3 

30.400 3 

46(^400 

22.100 1 

67.700 3 

33.500 3 

14.700 

20,100 3 

18.400 

15.500 



PEIJLAGBA 
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1 

1 

! 

Cases 

1 

Estimated 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases > 

Deaths 1 

Deaths j 

reported 

City 1 

population 

per 1,000 1 
inhab- 

reg’5- i 
tered, 

pe*- 1,000 ' 
inhab- 

for each 
death 



itants j 

1 

1925 

irants 

regis- 

tered 


Arkansas 



1 


1 


Hot Springs . . 


1 

i 


* 


Litt.lp'Rnnt 

74,200 


i 

12 j 

0 16 i 

1 


California 


[ 


Bakeisfipld . __ 

23,500 
9i, 200 

2 

0 09 ’ 

2 i 

09 1 

1 0 

Long Rfianh .. 

1 

”1 

0 

SaftrampTitn 

72, 300 
22,800 ! 


3 I 

04 ’ 
04 ^ 


San Bernard mo _ 


. . ._i 

1 


San ni Ana . 

19,500 

47,300 

1 

05 

0 


Stockton.. _ . 

3 

06 

1 

02 

3 0 

Florida 


Tampa i 

94 700 

11 

12 ' 

7 

07 

1 6 

W est Palm Beach _ _ 


1 

Georgjii 



1 




Albanv- 

11, GUO 


i 

3 

22 


Augusta - - ^ . . 

55; 200 
16,800 


i 

13 

24 s 


Bmnswifk _ 


_ __1 

1 

C6 


Ligrarae 

23,500 I 



11 

47 


Rome. _ _ 

13, 900 

5 

36 . 

1 ....... 

4 

29 

1 2 

Savannah 

91, ICO 


14 

i 15 

Illinois 




Granite City. _ . 

18,200 

33,900 



1 

1 05 


Molme _ _ ' . ___ . 

1 i 

03 

0 


. Springilpld 

63,900 

i! 

OJ 

1 ; 

! 02 

1 

1 0 

Indiana, 



Terre Haute _ 

71 100 

1 

01 

1 

1 

.01 

1 0 

Kansas 



Parsons _ _ . _ .. . 

14,800 

19,200 

6 

41 : 

1 

07 

6 0 

Pittsburg _ 

1 

,05 

1 

05 

1 0 

Kentucky 



Paducah. — 

25,900 



2 

08 


Louisiana 





Baton Pnngp 

27.800 

57,900 

1 

04 

1 

04 

' 1 0 

Shievejiort » _.. 

ICO 

1 04 

AXassachuseits 




Ailmgton - 

24.900 
65,300 

41.900 
11,800 

1 

01 

0 



Brnpktnn 

1 

02 

0 



CnicopfiPi, 

1 

02 

0 



I>anvers __ 


4 



Waltham . _ 

34,700 

1 

03 

0 


Minnesota 



.06 


Rochastor 

17,000 

% 


I 


Mississippi 





Bilo\i ... .. . 

i2,r>co 

1 

.08 

0 



.Tarkfinn _ . . _ „ . 

23.700 

15.700 
24,300 
13,100 

117 

4 94 

13 

55 

9 0 

Tianrp] 

19 

1.21 

Mend mu . ^ 

7 

29 




Natches: ^ ^ ^ - 

17 

2 30 

3 

.23 

5 7 

Missouri 



Rt Tosenh ._ . _ _ 

78,300 



^ 1 

.01 


Ne-w Mexico ^ 





Albuquerque .. , 

2i,0{Xl 

2 

10 

0 



North Caiohoa 





Charlotte __ _ 

53,300 



13 

.24 


RslftjjTh 

30,400 

37,100 



16 

53 


Wilmmfftan 



1 

03 


Wilson. _ . _ _ 

12 800 



1 

03 


Win ^rnn-R^^laTYi 

09,000 

IS 

26 

16 

23 

1 i 

Oklahoma" 

Aidumre. 

17,200 

25,300 

8 

47 

4 

,23 

2.0 

OkTnnlt»ee , . . .. ._ , , 

10 

40 

3 

12 

3.3 

SAunl.^A 

11,200 

1 

07 

0 



Pennsylvania 





i 0 

Allentown. . ^ 

92,200 

1 

01 

1 

i 01 

TTomestiHi.l 

21,400 


1 

! ® 


South Carolina 






A ndfirsAU 

11,100 

2 

IS 

0 



Charlestun . 

73,100 


33 

f 45 1 

Greenvillft . . _ _ _ 

27,300 


! 

3 

.11 

1 

Spartanburg - 

25,500 

l: i 

6 

! 24 

♦ 

L... 

Sumter 



} 

5 


Tennessee 



1 

41 

t .43 

1 

Knoxville.., 

95,500 


! 

} 


1 Includes nonresidents 
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City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 
1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1 ,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
foi each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Texas 

50, 600 
14, 200 
11,800 
48, 400 



6 

0 10 


- 

Cleburne 

4 

0 28 

4 

,28 

1 0 

Corpus Christi 

2 

17 

1 

08 

2 0 

CalvfStfO'n 



6 

.12 

OrangA , . . _ _ 

12 


0 


PalAStmA ^ ^ 

ii,46o 

4 

35 




San Angelo 



2 ■ 



Tvler 

13,000 
43, 900 

24, 100 



i 

23 


■Waco 



8 ' 

.!& 


Vermont 

Burlmgton 



' 1 ^ 

04 


Virginia 

TlftTlVinA _ _ - _ 

23.000 
30,400 
47,100 
35,700 

59.000 



6 

26 


Ti37T»Ahhnrg . 



4 

13 


TSIewport N AW55 . „ 

1 

02 

1 

02 

1 6 

Petftpshnrg .. , 

6 

14 

1 

03 

5 0 

Portsmouth 


3 

05 


West Virgmia 

Bliiefiftld- 

19, 300 



12 : 

.02 








PNEXJMONU (AM. POBMS> 
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f 

City 

1 

Estimated ‘ 
potation \ 

1925 * 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
mhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

C onneeticut— C ontmued 







Milford 

13,500 1 

27 

2 00 

14 

1 04 

19 

New 

68,000 I 

216 

3 18 

96 

1 41 

2 2 

Nfiw LondnTi . 

29,100 , 



C6 

1,24 . 


Norwich 

23,100 i 

H 

48 

5 

.22 i 

2 2 

Shelton. _ _ _ . i 




17 

* 


Stamford 

40,700 1 

30 

74 

21 


1 4 

Stratford - 

16, 100 1 

41 

2 55 

8 

.50 

6 1 

Florida 

f 






St Petersburg . 

26,800 ! 



54 

2 01 . 


Tampa 

94, 700 1. 



105 

Lll 


West Palm Beneh , , , , , 



73 

t 


Georgia 

r 






Albany- _ ^ ^ 

13,500 ' 



32 

2.37 


Augusta. 

55,200 ' 

! 


103 

LS7 


Brumswick 

16,800 }' 

9 

.54 

S 

.48 

LI 

Lagrange........... — ............... 

Rome. 

23, 500 |, 
13,900 1 

65 


21 

16 

.89 

1 13 

A1 

Savannah ... 

93,100 ’ 



112 

1 20 


Idaho 





Pocatello — 

18,300 1 

13 

71 

4 

22 

3 2 

Rlinois 







Alten . -- 

26,800 « 


1 

29 

LOS 


Aurora _ _ - 

40,300 ' 

74 

1 84 

0 


Berwyn 

18, 900 ' 

31 

1 64 

10 

.33 

3 i 

Bloommgton ... 

30,400 i 



59 

1 94 


PTno Ti.lfl'nrl . 

13,200 1 



17 

1 29 


Champaign 

Chi oago Heights. _ _ 

18,200 ' 
22,100 1 

i 

i 65 

16 

48 

.88 

2 17 

1 9 

CieeixT- r. - i 

62; 200 

63 

i 6i 

25 

40 

2.5 

Danville — 

37,000 

120 

3.24 

35 

.95 

3.4 

Decatur. - 

63,900 

89 

1 65 

61 

L13 

1 5 



11 


3 


3 7 

EiWt St Lotus. ^ 

S,400 


105 

i 47 


Elgm 

33,400 

39 

1.17 

27 

.81 

1 4 

Evanston 

43,900 

59 

134 

49 

1 12 

L2 

Freeport 

20,700 1 

32 

1 55 

14 

.68 

33 

Galesburg. 

24,800 

28 

I 13 

34 

.97 

L2 

ftTHPite city , -ir- - -- - - 

18,200 * 



36 

1 08 


.Tfif»’frs0'pyil1e r . 

15,900 

46 

a89 

42 

2.64 

LI 


40,600 

62 

1 28 

43 

LOO 

X 2 

O A 

Kewanee — — 

19,700 

13,900 

59 

32 

!i99 

2:30 

25 

19 

1*27 

1 37 

1 7 

iVraywood.u,. 

1A20Q 

41 

2.89 

14 

.99 

2 9 

Mohne -J 

33,900 

64 

1 89 

16 

,47 

AO 

‘Mnrphyfi?>f'ro _ . p. 

12l500 



6 

.48 


Oak Park 

51,400 

142 

2.76 

65 

L26 

ai 

Ottawa 

11,500 

4 

.35 

1 

.09 

AO 

Pekin 

13,300 

11 

.83 

6 

.38 

32 

Peona - - 

81,600 



142 

L74 


QuTf'oy - T- 


68 


17 


AO 

Rock Island 

40,000 

38 

.05 

4 

.10 

9 5 

Roffrfimrd , ^ - 

76,500 i 

117 

1 53 

42 

.55 

38 

Spnng:^ld — 

63,900 I 

87 

1 36 

53 

.83 

1 6 

StreBct^r 

lAlW 



17 

1 13 


Wauk^an 

252,000: 

47 

2.14 

7 

.33; 

6.7 

Indiana 







Anderson ^ 

33,900 



21 

.62 


Bloommgton 

12,600 

27 

2 14 

19 

L51 

1 4 

Connersville 

12,500 

40 

3.20 

14 

L12 

39 

Cfa’ccrfordsvillle - 

10,500 



12 

L14 


”R3Sllf Chif^go - 

46,600 



124 

3.72 






11 



Prtrf Wnvnii ^ . . 

97,800 



100 

1 L02 


PronlrfnT+. _ . . . _ 

13,1CK> 



24 

Lsa 


TTarnTToond 

50,400 



78 

1.55 


TTnnt.i'ntrtnTi . _ 

1^900 



4 

’ .25 




10 





P TTnlrATHA ^ 

36,900 



36 



T.O Potwsf.ffli .... 

23,800 

4 

17 




TiOgansport , r— . - 

23,100 

6 

.22 

2 

.09 

35 

IWramAn 

26,300 



28 

1 06 


’N/fT/ih'irraTV Ciiu' - 

20,300 



17 

.84 



16,700 



31 

1*86 


TW'tTrir*'iA ... 

4^.500 



53 

L2S 


New Albany 




23 
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City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 
1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
pci 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Indiana— Continued 

17,000 
12,700 
30, 500 
80, 100 



18 

1 06 





10 

79 





18 

59 





12.1 

1 54 



71', 100 



111 

1 56 


Waba,sh , - - 



13 

1 23 



12,200 

12,800 
26,400 
50,600 
39,800 
41,000 
15, .)00 



17 

1 39 


Iowa 

Boone - 



16 

1 26 


Burlington 

58 

2 20 

22 

83 

2 6 

Cedar liapids 

35 

69 

CJouncii Bluffs 



72 

1 81 


Dubuque 



56 

1 37 


Iowa Citv— _ ^ 

1 

07 


Mason Citv 

22 ; 700 
16,800 

14.000 
16,200 
12,200 
11,800 

26.000 


26 

1 15 


Muscatine 

26 

1 55 

20 

1 19 

1 3 

Kansas 

City , 

12 

86 

Coffeyvillfi , _ _ 



' 20 

1 23 


Emnona 

34 

2 79 

22 

1 80 

1 5 

Fort Sflott . , 

10 

85 

5 

.42 

20 

TTntohmson _ , 

36 

1,38 




Independence 

10 900 


11 

i 01 


Lawrence., 

12,300 

20,900 

14,800 

19,200 

22 

1 79 

14 

1 14 

1 6 

Leavenworth 

5 

.24 

0 



Parsons - 

27 

1 82 

16 

1 08 

1 7 

Pittsburfi^-: 

23 

1 20 

20 

1 01 

1 1 

TopetCa.^ 

55,409 

88,400 

58,300 

104 

1 88 

21 

3S 

5 0 

Wtobitft. ^ _ 


67 

76 


Kentucky 

Covington , 



96 

1 65 


Hendfirson ^ ^ 

12,600 



21 

1 67 


Newport 




46 



PadnoAh . 

25,900 

43 

1 66 

D5 

1 35 

1 2 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouse ___ „ ^ 

27,800 



23 

83 

Tiftkft Gharies 




J6 



Shreveport 

57,900 

18,100 



1137 

2 37 


Maina 

Auburn __ 



11 

61 


Bangor ___ 

28,600 



2.) 

91 


Bath 

17,800 

26 

1 12 

14 

79 

1 9 

Biddelord.. ___ ___ 

18,500 

34,900 

75,300 

11,600 



37 

2 00 


Lewiston 



48 

1 38 


Portland 



91 

1 21 


Sanford 

14 

1 21 : 

6 

.,52 

2.3 

So ith Portland _ ^ _ 

6 



Waterville ^ 

14,400 



13 

90 


Wfisth-ook 

2 


2 

1.0 

Massachusetts $ 

Adams__- 

13,500 

11,200 

24,900 

11 1 

81 

n 

81 

Amesborv 

25 i 

2 23 

i 18 

1 61 


ArimBton.-. . , 

39 

1 57 

3,5 

1 41 


Ath<C 

17 


Attleboro 

^,600 

18 

87 

19 

92 




15.300 

21 

1 37 

17 

1 11 


Beverlv _ 

22,700 

13,200 

70 

3 08 

22 

07 


Bramtoae 

6 

45 

14 

1 06 
96 


Brockton 

65,300 

42,7m 

47,200 

41,900 

76 

1 If) 

63 


BrtK&hne.. _ 

as 

89 

35 

82 


Ohefeea 

83 

1 76 

85 

1 80 


Ghieonee- 

29 

.69 

42 

1 00 

1 76 


Ohutou 

14,200 

43 

3 03 

25 


Danvers, 

11, m 

13,900 
11, 600 

20 

1 69 

1 22 

39 

7 

3 31 
.50 

1 38 
.55 

1 47 

2 09 
86 
70 

1 48 


Dedham 

17 


Easthampton 

' 41 

3 53 

16 

23 

51 


Everett- 

42.100 

21.100 
18,700 
23,400 

15.200 

49.200 

77 

20 

1,83 

95 


Framineham _ , 

Gardner 

19 

1.02 

,64 

.59 

39 

. i „ 

Gloucester 

15 

9 

20 

12 


Greenfield. 


Haverfnil _ 

115 

2 34 

73 



• — f , 

* Isdados ncBsrsesidents * Cases of penumoma reported by cities ai e lobai only, 
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October 15, 1926 


Reported PreTalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

PNEUMONIA f ALL PORMS;-Contmued 


iwpulation per 1,000 

Julvl, mhaN 

1925 itants 


Deiths 

re^fcr 1 
It red, i 
i£;2o , 


Cases 

Deaths reported 
per 1 000 for each 
inbub- ^ death 
itants , regis- 
tered 


M assachusetts— Continued 

Holyoke 

La'svrence 

Leominster 

Malden 

Alarlboro 

Medford 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Milford 

Milton 

Ne'ttbuiiport 

Newton 

North Adams 

Noithampton 

Northbndge 

Palmer 

Peabody 

PittfafieH__ 

Plymouth 

Qumey-- 

Severe- 

Salem 

Saugus 

Somerville 

Southbndge 

Taunton 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

Watertown 

West Sprmgfi^d 

Westfldd 

Wmchester 

Winthrop— 

Woburn. 

Michigan* 

Adrian 

Ann Arbor 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Benton Harbcff. - 

Cadillac 

Hamtramck 

Highland Park 

Holland 

Ironwood 

Ishpemmg 

Jackson 

Kalainazoo-.. _ 
Lansing- . . 

Marquette.III.IIIII.II 

Muskegon 

Muskegon Heights 

Pontiac 

Port Huron.. 

River Rouge 

Saginaw 

Sauit Ste Marie 

Minnesota* 

Bramerd 

Faribault 

Hibbmg 

Mankato 

Rochester... 

St Cloud 

Virginia 

Winona 

Mississippi* 

M> Bilom 

Jackson 

Laurel 

Meridian 

Natchez 


1 Includes nonresidents. 


12,300 

18,000 

13,700 

37,000 

«i 

:::::::::: 

33 

18,900 

3 

16 

16,000 

19,500 

ii 

.50 

12,600 

20 

1 59 

23,700 

293 

12. 3G 

15,700 

122 

7 76 

24,300 

99 

4.07 

13,100 

30 

2.29 


41 

0 €58 f 

84 r 

1 39 ‘ 

73 

7S 

36 1 

S9 

59 

2 67f 

35 

1 58 » 

S9 

1 72 

GO 

1 36 

28 

1 73 

34 

9.1l> __ 

78 

1 04 

SO 

1 05 

40 

1 93 

0 


18 

87 

20 

1 26 

8 

.51 

36 

2 43 

9 


9 

f 

24 

1 53 

24 

1 U ' 

57 

1 08 

25 ! 


G 

20 

40 i 

1 70 j 

125 

1 04 

14 t 


6 

.50 

13 

1 29 





62 

2.61 

25 

i 26 ‘ 

30 

64 

2j> ‘ 

60 

20 

1 52 

19 , 

1 44 t 

49 

82 

45 1 

73 

43 

1 29 

4J 

1 47 

46 

1 07 

8 


43 

3 39 

14 

1 10 

147 

! 1 48 

113 

Lli i 

13 

84 

4 ' 

26 1 

21 

53 

52 

1 1 32 , 

21 1 

1 35 

12 , 

77 

50 

1 44 

30 

86 

40 

1 57 

12 

.47 

11 

72 


1 

30 

1 65 

30 

1 55 

17 

1 47 

19 

1 64 

12 

.74 

15 

.93 

19 

1 03 

29 

1,58 


» Lobar pneumonia only 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS)— Continued 


City 

Estimated 

population 

19^ ' 

Oases 

repoited, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1 ,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Missouri 

jTl(;1<»ppTif!<>T1Ce_ _ 

12,700 

13,900 

78,300 

42,100 

12,500 



38 

16 

123 

67 

25 

122 

21 

19 

30 

44 

18 

21 

19 

48 

17 

16 

71 

63 

2,99 

1 15 

1 57 

1 69 

2 00 
■2 84 

,70 


Moberlv-- _ 




St Joseph- - 





70 

1 66 

1 0 

Montana 

■Riitt.fi _ . 

42; 900 
29,900 




Great Falls 




TTfilfiTia 




Missnnlft _ 


42 



14 

Nebraska 

Tancolu- , - - _ - — 

60,900 

13,700 

U700 


72 

1 31 

1 66 

North Plntte- 




Nevada 

Rfino - ^ ^ 




New Hampshire 

marp.Tnont — - ^ — 




’ P.ttTirnrd _ _ _ 

22, 5W 



2 13 


■novfir— 





Keeue- - — 

11,9<» 

83.100 

29,700 


2 18 

1.34 

,85 

1.78 

16 

Mauchestfir 

Nashim 




Portsmouth .. 

14.900 

13,700 

88,800 

18.900 
26,000 
14,400 
14,000 

11 

,74 


New Jersey 

Ashury Park-..—— 

16 

104 

15 

12 

20 

13 

21 

4 

13 

26 

11 

26 

13 

30 

1 17 
1 17 
79 
46 

3 39 
93 
61 


HayATlpfi^ ^ -irr^ ■ - 




Pfifl^vUlA _ 

h 

56 

2 43 
2 15 

3 1 
17 


n - _ _ 

Bridgeton 

Gart^rfiit . . . _ _ . 




Clifton - 

34,700 

40 

1.15 

1 9 

Oolling^ood,^.,,--.^ ^ 

fiovfir*” ^ . 


41 

129 

22 

54 
23 

55 
36 



3 2 
5 2 
2.0 
2 2 
1 8 
1 8 

■E^st Orange r , 

60,000 

12,600 

2 15 

1 75 

2 20 
1 68 
2 79 
2 20 

42 

87 

1 02 
95 ; 
1 52 

En^ewood 

Garfidd 

GloufiftStfir City _ __ _ . _ 

24,600 

13.700 

19.700 


"Hfi-msoTi 

16,400 

TTohokfin- _ _ . _ ... 

117 

27 

25 

6 

19 

46 

6 

46 

0 

! 36 

78 
66 



Jrvmgtom . 

33,200 

31,300 

69 

65 

2 08 
2 OS 

81 

.83 

2 6 
2.5 

Itfifimy.-- 

T^i __ _ - 

Long Branch 

13,600 

30 
103 

31 

2 21 

3 13 
2.46 

1 40 
' 1 40 

48 

1 18 

16 
2 2 
6.2 

Montdftir - - 

32,900 

12,600 

38,000 

Morristown 

New Erunswiolc 

Nntley — _ .. .. _ 


31 

98 



Orange 

35,400 

69,000 

2 77 

.99 

1 13 

1 19 

2 8 

Passaic, ^ , 

Perth Amboy 

47,100 

18,600 

31,700 

12,000 




Phiihpshorg , . 

3 

99 

8 

1 16 

1 3 12 

67 


Plain&M 

32 

1 01 

3 i 

B4aiiway 

Red Bank _ _ 

6 

32 

7 

22 



Bidge^ld Park 


26 

54 



1 7 

Bumerford 




Summit.-.. - 

11,700 
63, 100 
39,200 

4 62 

1 88 

2 6 

Union City _ . . 

12 

19 

West New York. 

19 

13 

31 

30 
43 
18 
16 
24 
10 
70 
11 , 
19 
23 

.48 

66 

1.48 

.85 

60 

78 

.96 

1 73 
60 
1.45 


West Orange 

18,200 

1 21,000 

35,300 

71.900 
23,000 
13,700 

13.900 
19,9^ 
48,400 

64 

3 62 

5 3 

New Mexico, 

Albuquerque 

New York 

Amsterdam 

84 

327 

77 

2 38 

4 55 

3 36 

2 8 

7 6 
4,3 

Binghamton- 

Cnhoes-- _ 

Corning 

GnrUand 

32 

54 

207 

24 

2 30 

2 71 

4 28 

—if 

6.4 

3.0 

2.2 

16 

2.8 

Dunkirk _ I 

Elmira- 

' Freeport - II 

Geneva - 

15,^ 

17,900 

31 

651 

1 95 

3 63 

1 19 
1.28 

Glens Falls 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Contmued 

PNEUMONIA (ALL FORIMS)— Continued 


City 

Estimated * 
population 
July 1, 
1925 

i 

rosss ' Cas''S ' 

itants 

Deiths 
rtsfis- 
terod, 
1925 i 

Cases 

Deaths repoi ted 
pt r 1,000 for c-^eh 
mh lb- death 

Itants regis- 

tered 

New York — Continoed I 


f 

! 

1 


* 


Gloversville 

22,100 

50 i 

2 20 

17 

0 77 

2 9 

Hornell I 

15, «00 

30 } 

2 47 

17 

1 03 

2 3 

Hudson ‘ 

Il,b00 

38 

3 22 

IS 

L53 

2.1 

Ithaca 

18,900 

faS , 

3 €0 




Jamestown ' 

43,400 

94 

2 17 , 

40 1 

92 

2 2 

Johnsnn City ^ |. 


51 


22 „ 


2 3 


10, 700 

1 


12 

1 12 . 


Kingston 

2\100 



12 

1 49 


Lackawanna 

20 200 

163 

8.07 

39 1 

1 93 1 

4 2 

Little Fails 

12,400 

13 , 

1 O') 

III 

S9 

1 2 

Locknort 

21,700 

50 ' 

2.30 I 

31 


1 6 

Midaletown 

20 400 

75 < 

3 68 

12 

59 ' 

6.2 

Mount Veinon 

50 400 

112 

2 22 t 

49 , 

S7 ( 

2.3 

Neil Eoehelle i 

44,200 

84 j 

1 90 , 


1 13 

1.7 

Newburgn 

30, 100 , 

44 ‘ 

1 45 ' 

37 f 

1 22 

1 2 

Niagara Falls 

57, 000 ! 

169 

296 

103 , 

1.91 . 

1 6 

North Tonaw anda 

17, too 

31 

1 7S i 

16 

92 

1 9 

Olean - 

21,300 

63 

2 49 ' 

16 

75 1 

3 3 

PecKskilJ 

18,000 

59 

3 2ls 

21 

1 17 i 

2.8 

Plaltsburc 

11 , roo 



16 

1 38 


Poughkeepsie - 

35,700 

82 1 

230 1 

42 1 


2.0 

Jlens'sclaef 

11 400 

46 

4 04 

11 1 

96 ! 

12 

* Rome 

30,300 

41 

L35 1 

22 } 

73 ! 

1 9 

RnTaTuanca - 


21 

* 

13 

■ ■ I 

1 6 

Saratoga Springs 

13, UOO 

83 

5 97 

29 ; 

2.09 t 

2.9 

Schenectekdy 

92,800 

250 

2 76 

81 J 

87 

3 2 

Troy - 

72,200 

211 

2 92 

102 , 

141 , 

2 1 

Watertown 

32,800 

52 

1 59 

49 ’ 

1 49 * 

1 1 

WatervUet 

16,200 1 18 

Lll 

12 

74 

L5 

White Flams 

27,400 

94 

3 43 

23 

.84 

11 

North Carolma 








53,300 



112 

2 10 


Qroftnaboro ' 

47,100 



4S 

1 02 


High Point 

23,600 



80 

L27 


Npw Hern _ __ 

12,200 



28 

2.29 


Rfilftigh _ -- _i 

30,^00 



53 

1.74 


Rocky Mount 

15,100 



24 

1.59 


Salisbury ^ 

17,700 



14 

79 


Wilmington 

37,100 



CO 

L62 


Wilson 

32,800 



25 

1 95 


Winstoi>Halfirn _ _ 

69,000 



117 : 

1.70 


Ohio 

Ashtabula 

25,100 



21 

84 


Barberton 

23,300 



27 

1,16 


BcTTairc . _ _ 

16,300 



20 

1,23 


Bchcfontaine *. 




5 


Biirp;i»riis _ _ 

1 11.700 1 


13 

i ii 


CoTfibridgc ^ ^ _ 

34.000 

' 


12 

83 


ChilIicothe__ - - 

16.f00 ( _ _ 


16 

96 


Clftyclnnfl TTcigbts 

22j200 

) 


20 

90 1 


Conneaut 


1 9 


S 

1 

iTi 

Cftsbnctftn . 

11, COO 

1 


16 

L3§ 


Ouyohoga Falls 

13 700 

1 


9 

66 


Fast, niftvcland 

37,600 

51 

1.35 

19 

.61 

1 2.7 

Fast Livftrpool _ . 

22,000 



*63 

2 41 i 


Fr*st Vniingslown (Campbcin 

16.000 


_ i 

31 

1 94 

r 

’ Flyria 

53.800 ' 

23 

' 97 

;■ 

Fipdlay , 

18.200 i 27 

[ 1.48 

23 

1,26 

1 L2 

Fostnri-^ ^ 




6 



Fremont ^ _ 

13,900 

I 

12 

1 86 


TToTnilton _ _ 

42,400 

1 


62 

1.46 


Trnnton 

14, f 00 

1 


27 

‘ 1 86 

1 

ITomTioie. _ - 

19,400 

23 

1 19 

13 

57 

1 8 

LflkAWtififl _ 

56,800 

j 


40 

> 70 


Tifma ^ _ 

46,700 

1 


4$ 

1 03 


Lorain _ 

42,300 

f 


C5 

' 1 hi 


Mansfield „ _ ^ 

3L800 

1 118 

3 71 

C5 

LIO 

1 ^4 

Marietta _ 

15,300 




17 

1 11 



Marion _ ^ 

32,500 

} 

m 

1 .SO 

1 

Martin*^ Ferry - __ _ _ 

15,500 


' 

23 

1.4S 


Middletown, „ r. — 

30,800 

j 51 

I 165 

39 

1 27 

i : 

Ncw^iTk 

30,500 



32 

1 05 






11 

CO 


Norwood * 

1 29,900 i 14 

1 47 

12 

40 

1 i 
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Reported Prevalence for tlie Year 1925—Contmued 

PNEUMONIA ^ALL FOSMS)— Continued 


, Estv-'at^d ' Cisses ^ 

cty 

1925 1 itants I 

i 1 ! 

Deatbs 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Obifi— ron^mued 


• 

1 




PxQILi — 

i6,oef< ‘ 

9 1 

0 56 ' 

1 

0 06 

9 0 


11 too 



20 

1 80 


^andusKT 

24 -00 

23 1 

94 i 

11 

45 

ii 


6a TCO . 

' 


90 , 

1 31 



22 9C0 

j 


52 ; 

1 63 



30.400 ; 

< 

* ! 

51 i 

1 68 


Oklabomi 


1 

! 



Ardmore 

17, 200 

80 , 

4 S3 

25 

1 45 

3 3 


li S-OO 


1 

12 

03 


Okmulgee 

2",StO 

4’^ ' 

1 94 ! 

24 

95 

2.0 

Sapulpa ' 

14,200 

25 

1 76 

4 

2$ 

6.2 

Oregon 

10 500 



1 IS 

1 09 



11,400 



21 

1 84 


PennsrU uma 


i 

i * 




92,2<’0 



14S . 

1 61 



fiO, 100 



101 

1 53 



i£jino ' 

s 1 

61 , 





2h7W 



70 

3 23 



25, OOO 1 


1 

1 29 

, 1 15 

1 


l.% *’00 



21 

^ 1 56 



30, 5&0 1 
lU4ffl9 ' 

1 i 

05 ' 

1 




17 1 

1 49 



* 


1A400 1 


16 

i 29 



i3,0f0 

8 ' 

62 ^ 




Clairton.*.^ - 

34 900 ! 

2 ) 

* 1 

47 i 

6 

40 I 

L2 


16,500 



14 

85 



14^300 1 



32 

2.24 



Sfj.SOO ' 



24 

65 



83i4C0 



115 

1 38 



2U4!00 , 



59 

2 76 



11,700 



16 

1 37 



38 000 



24 

1 33 



56,500 , 



1 80 

L42 



5 ! 

- 1 

f I 


5 0 





10 



AfcKm^ Kw'bs 

a m ! 

16 

S8 

5 

28 

3 2 


49, iOO ' 



131 

2 67 


Monessen - ‘ 

21,200 ^ 

25, 

s 24 

2 

09 



24,700 



51 

2 06 



49 SOO I 



1 95 

1 91 



34,S00 

J 


42 

1 21 


Tlmdilfi(*i5r 1 

16,700 ' 



24 

1 44 


fill Uif^ i 

23,300 j 

3 

13 




Ol’vpLfi'nt - - _ 1 

11, *00 




i 79 


Vnt^sstmsTS __ 1 

38^500 ' 



45 

2.43 


f^llTLirnn _ _ _ ' 

25,000 ■ 



36 

1.44 


j ' 



19 



SunbuTT ’ 

lC,a00 ! 

30 1 

i 1 79 

10 

60“ 

30 

SwKsvale.,, 

12,900 j 

23 , 

[ U7S 

20 

1 55 

1 1 

Vfindergrift, ^ 


1 

[ . 

12 



"W jtrfstrt - 1 

15, 100 
23,000 1 



12 

79 


fiTt 1 

3 

1 13 






1 

37 




77,600 : 



114 

i 47 


Wilfcinshnrjg _ , 

27,400 ' 



108 

3 94 


Wipdber - * 



Id 



. WnTwl^fH-ofn . ..., , ,, 

iiw 

29 

153 

21 

i 11 

1 4 

Vnrlr 

49, 100 : 



SO 

1 63 


BtQd 0 Island. 






fjffftn&tfsn - ^ 

34,500 1 



31 

.90 


Nfiwpifvrt . - ^ _ . . 

27,800 ’ 



26 

94 


I^wtneket-^ - ' 

! 60,800 



62 

89 


WfiffinftirM^et 

49,700 



88 

1 77 


Carolina. 







A^tespn-.,* 

13,100 

14 

j 1 26 

3 

27 

4 7 

C^lfflerlestoa » * 

T^ioe 



123 

1 68 


! 

27,300 


t 

38 

1 39 


n|iartBn|bftirg. ^ ^ 1 

25,500 


i 

29 

1 14 


' ' J 


1 

10 




,1 pmaoms 
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Bepowted Prevalence the Year 192B — Continned 

PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS)— Continned 


City 

Estimated 

population 

I July 1, 
1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases i 
per 1,0(KI 
mhab- i 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths : 
per 1 000 
mhab- , 
itants 1 

1 

Cases 

1 reported 
' for each 

1 death 
i regis- 
i tered 

1 

South Dakota* 

Sioux Falls , , 

^ 30, 100 



I . 

1 

086 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

66,f300 

54 

0 81 

1 


KnoxviUe— _ _ _ 

93,500 

102 

i 07 


Texas 

Beaumont- _ _ . _ . . 

50,600 

14,200 



77 

1 52 


Cleburne 

40 

2 82 

- 

Corons Chnsfei _ 

GaUeston 

ll,S0O 

48.400 

14.400 

25 

2.12 

6 

64 

51 

1 33 

4 2 

Greentilie 



6 

42 


Orange 


34 


6 

5 7 

Palestine 

11,400 

11 

96 ! 

i 

! 


San Angelo * 

18 



Texarkana , ___ 

12,400 

13,000 

20 

I 61 

3 

24 

67 

Tyler 

14 

I 08 

^ acQ - , , 

43,900 



69 

L57 


Utah 

Logan 




19 


Ogden 

36,900 


1 

52 

1 41 


Provo. ... _ _ _ 

11,200 



8 

! .71 


Vermont 

Barre 



20 



Benmngton 


30 




1 3 

Burlington 

24,100 

15,800 

18,500 
11,250 ' 



37 

i 1 64 

Rutland . 

16 

i oi 


Virginia 

39 

211 

29 

14 

1 57 
1.25 

1.3 

Charlottesvdle 

Danville 

23 OOOt 



39 1 

1 30 


Lynchburg. 

30,400 



27 : 

.89 


Newport News 

47,100 



80 

1.70 


Petersbure 

35,700 

59,000 



40 

1 12 


Portsmouth ... . 



79 

1 34 


Roanoke . - 

58,200 



54 

.93 


Suffolk - , , , 




43 



WasUngtco; 

Aberdeen . . , 

16,200 



29 

L79 


Bremerton 


21 


9 

2r§ 

VaocfKiver ^ . , , 



13 

.90 

WaHaPPftlTa 



12 


Yakima— . _ — — ^ 

^7d6 

19,300 

49,000 

30,400 



23 

LOl 


West Vinmiia 

Rlaetj^d 



10 

52 


Chiffleston. 



30 

.61 


Clsifksburg r 



44 

1,45 


MarLinsbma . 

13,500 



41 

ao4 


Mor^antoP .. 

13,800 



3? 

2.68 


Parkersbui^r_.-__I^ 1 

21,300 



17 

m 


Wheeling— . 




163 


Wisconsin i 

Annleton 

21, 100 
24,800 1 
22^400 1 
26,000 i 



36 

1.23 


B^oit— _ _ 


16 


0 


Eail Claire - . — 

■s. 

29 

1 29 

24 

1.07 

1.2 

FonddnLftC ,. . , . , 


25 

.96 

Green Bflv, 

34,3!X? 



33 

1 02 


Janesvitte * : 

20,800 ! 

1 



15 

72 : 



Kenosha, 

Manitowoc - ___ 

6GL900 i 
2^100 

46 1 

90 

m 

13 

.75 ; 
59 

1 2 

Mjarinette,, — — 




13 1 



Oshkosh _ 

33,200 * 

67,700 

33,500 



29 1 

.87 


Racins... 

76 

LJ2 

m 1 

62 

1 8 

Sheboygan ,, 

40 1 

1.19 

Superior . . , . 




49 


WaukfKha ,v- , - , . ■ - 

14,700 



13 

82 


Wausau...,. _ ,, .. 

20,100 

18,400 

15,500 



29 

1 44 


“West 



37 

2.01 


Wyoming 

0 Cheyenne .. , 



10 

1 93 
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Heported Prevalence for the Year 1923 — Continued 

POLIOMYELITIS ONFANTILE PARALYSIS) 


j 

' Estimated j 

City j 

1 lopuLtion ‘ 


: Julj i, 1U25 

1 

* t.v ...... ! 



espcCtarcF 


1925 


Tnicalousa 

Atuouti 

Pbijenis 

Arkan^^ 

LiUle EoiiE: 

Califoruxi 

Alameda 

Alham^^l 

Buke-sfieil.. 

Berkeley 

Chicc> 

Fresno 

Glend'Je 

Lens Beach 

Modesto 

Pasadena.. 

Pomona 

Richmond 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino... 

San Jose 

Santa Ana 

StodEton 

VaJlejo 

Cr^orado 

Colorado Springs.. 
Tnmdad.......... 

Connect jcut 

Greenwich 

Maachester ... 

Shelton 

Stamford 

Stratford .... 

riOTida 

St Peteburg 

Tami®. 

West Palm Beach., 

Gaargia 

Augusta 

^ SaTonnah 

Idaho 

Boise.....,* 

mincis 

Alton 

Aurora 11” 

Berwyn "Ill” 

Bfoommgton ” 

Champaign I 

Chicago Heights... 

Becatnr 

East St Lotus 

’ 

E^inston... 

Freeport 

Gah&burg 

Granite City 

JarJcsonyiile 

Kewanee... 

La Sails.... ....... 

Mohne. 

Pekin 

Peona 

feKSkMand- ; 

' 


13,100 
3S,T0Q 
74,200 ! 
31,000 ' 


1 

>ram- ’ 

DcF ijf 

years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

.,090 

’fihab- 

itauts 

, Deaths 
, Deaths per 
resis , 1,000 
tered i mhab- 
' ; itants 

f 

; Fatal- 
ities 
per 
100 
cases 

J 


1 

0 (B 

■ oi i 


2 

0 

8 , 

21 

5 > 0 13 

62 0 

7 , 

0 

1 1 

01 

1 1 j 01 

100 0 

ii 

1 ' 
1 

12 

ss 

' fi * 

t « ! 



23,50U I 
66, AJO ; 



c>,:.oo 

21, ,300 
91, aW) 


56,700 

15.400 
22, IJO 
72,300 

22.500 

43.600 

19.500 

47.400 

26.600 


11,000 

25 30U 

21,000 


40.700 
16, 100 

26,800 

94.700 


55.200 

93.100 

23,000 

26,800 

40.300 
I8,9€0 

20.400 

18.200 

22.100 

63.900 
7L400 

33.400 

43.900 

20.700 
24,800 

18.300 

15.900 

19.700 

13.900 

33.900 

13.300 
81, COO 
40,000 
76,500 

63.900 


36,9001 


t 4 

! 0 

4 


4 

' 1 

1 

> 8 

7 

1 oI 

4 


7 

' 1 

2 . 

4 

1 i 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

3 1 o; 

5 

1 

6 

Q 

5 

1 

5 

3 . 

7 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

6 

2 

5 

3 

7 

2 

5 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 . 

5 

2 

3 

0 

6 

1 

7 

0 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

2 

7 

1 

5 

4 

6 

3 .. 

6 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

6 

X 


ii 

4 

uj. 

6 1 

® I 
1?! 
H! 

9 


1 

11 

1 

1 ! 
2 < 

ii 

1 j, 

i 

5 

3 


1 00 


.04 

05 


09 


» : 4 1 17 

1 66 7 

1 

1 02 

j 3 1 

’ i 

1 02 

9 1 

i 

, 05 

25 0 

3 

, C3 

25 0 

- 0 

* 


2 

04 

33 3 

0 



1 

04 

500 

5 

.07 

29 4 

3 

13 

60 0 

0 



0 



1 

02 

11 1 

3 

.11 

37 5 

0 



0 r:' 


■ 

1 k 

100 0 

■ 2 

I 

l66 0 




2 

.12 

100.0 

0 



0 



1 


100 0 

1 

0 

02 

20 0 

1 

.04 

! sao 

1 

.04 


1 

02 

33 3 

0 



0 



0 






0 



1 

9L, 

100 0 

I 

03 

100 0 

0 



1 


600 

X 

.04 

500 

X 

05 


0 



I 

05 

2ao 

0 



1 

03 

lOO 0 

6 



1 

02 

25 0 

0 



1 

.02 

100 0 

.1 

01 . 


0 . 



0 . 



2 L 


100 0 

0 1. 
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Reparted Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

POUOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PAK ALYSIS)- Continned 


« City 

M 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inheb- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

Indiana— Continued 









Logansport 

23,100 

7 

0 

1 

0 04 

0 



Misba-waka 

16,700 

7 

0 



1 

0 08 


Mnncie 

42, 500 

7 

1 

1 

02 

0 



Nevt castle 

ir;ooo 

6 

0 

3 

IS 

3 

.18 

i55 5 

Iowa 









Burlington 

26, 400 

6 

1 

1 

04 

0 



Cedar Ranids 

50' 600 


1 


14 

0 



Council Bluffs 

so; SOO 

7 

1 

2 

05 

1 

03 

50 0 

Fort Dodg#" 

21,700 

3 

1 

2 

09 

0 



Marshalltown 

16, 900 

3 

1 


30 




Mason Citj.. 

22,700 

6 

1 

4 

IS 

1 

04 

25 0 

Muscatine 

lb, SOO 

6 

1 

5 

30 




Ottumwa 

26, 400 

4 

0 

1 

04 

0 



WaTftrloft 

36,800 

4 

2 

1 

03 

0 



Zansas 







Hutchinson 

26,000 

6 

1 

1 

04 




Toncka 

55,400 

5 


6 

11 

0 



Wichita 

8$; 400 

7 

1 

10 

11 

2 

02 

20 0 

Kentuckv 









Paducah 

25, 900 

7 

0 

3 

12 

3 

.12 

100 0 

Louisiara 




Baton Rouge 

27,800 

4 

1 

2 

07 

1 

04 

SOO 

f^h^e^epolt. 

57,900 

3 

0 

3 

05 

0 



Maine 






Anhiirn _ _ 

18, 100 

6 

1 

2 

11 

0 



Bath 

17,800 

5 

1 

3 

17 

0 



Lewiston 

34', SCO 





2 

06 


Portland 

75 300 

6 

1 

1 

01 

1 

01 

300 0 

Sv^nford 

11,000 

5 

1 

2 

17 

0 



Wah-rville , _ _ _ 

14, 400 

7 

1 



1 

07 


Massachusetts 








Adams. _ _ - - - , 

13, 500 

7 

1 

3 

22 

0 



Airieshury-, 

11,2C0 

4 

1 

2 

IS 

Q 



Belmont 

16, 300 

5 

1 

1 

.07 

0 



Beverly 

22,700 

7 

1 

3 

13 

1 

04 

33 3 

Brockton 

65,300 

7 

1 

1 

02 

1 

02 

100 0 

Brookline 

Chelsea , , 

42,700 

47,200 

7 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

14 

.02 

0 

1 

m 

100 0 

Danvers _ . _ .. 

11,800 

7 

1 

1 

08 

0 


Everett - 

42,100 

7 

5 

2 

.05 

I 

.02 

500 

Framingham.. „ ^ ^ , , 

21, 100 

7 

1 

1 


0 i 



Haverhill 

49,200 

7 i 

3 1 

6 j 

12 

2 

.04 

33.3 

Holvoke 

60,300 

7 i 

2 ! 

1 

02 

0 ■ 



Lawranee . .... 

93,600 

7 

6 

4 

04 

0 



Lenin mster. 

22,100 

7 

1 

1 

.05 

0 



Malden 

51,800 

7 

1 

2 

,04 

0 



Mfidfnrd 

47,600 

- 7 i 

3 

1 i 

,02 i 

0 



Melmse ^ ^ ,..j 

20,220 

7 

1 

2 

10 i 

0 



Newton 

53,000 

7 

4 

6 

11 ! 

0 



North Adams 

22,700 

7 

1 

S 

35 

1 

1 M 

12,5 

Northbndge 

10,100 

7 

1 

2 

20 

0 



PnlTHPir 

2 

0 

1 


0 



Pittsfield, ^ 

46,900 

6 

2 

4 

.09 i 

4 

09 ! 

100 0 

QiiTnoy - r 

60,100 

7 

2 

4 

07 

0 



Salem 

42,800 

5 

3 

l| 

02 

1 1 

i 02 ; 

RKIO 



99,000 i 

7 

3 

1 

01 : 

0 1 



Tanntnn . , , 

39,300 

5 

0 

1 

03 

1 1 

! ^ 1 

lOQ 0 

Wakefield 

15,600 

5 

1 

1 i 

06 , 

0 



Waltham . . 

34, 700 

7 

I 

3 

.09 i 

0 1 



W«t,artnwT\ 

25,500 

7 ' 

1 

1 

.04 

0 



Winchester 

11,600 

5 

1 

2 

17 

2 

17 

mo 

Winthrop 

16,200 

7 

1 

1 

06 

0 



Woburn 

Michigan 

Adrian 

18,400 

12,500 

5 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

11 

m 

0 

0 ' 



■ 

Battle Creek 

42, m 

7 

2 

2 

05 

1 1 

02 

60,0 

Bay City ,, 

48,900 

6 

1 

3 

06 

0 : 


. 

Highland Paxik: 

72,300 

7 

1 

2 

,03 

0 



Zalamazoo.,..,., 

, 53,600 

7 

1 

2 

04 

1 


500 

Lansmg 

70,800 

6 

2 

1 

01 

0 
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B^epotted PreTaleitce ftsft the Ycat 1925 — Continued 


POUOMlELinS (INFANTCLfi PARA1LtSlS)-Coiitmoed 


i 


Estmcitcd 

eapcctancy 

1925 


Cifcy 

Estimated i 

I>:*pii^ it on 1 
JuIvl,l&2o, Nmn- 
her of 
) years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

te:ed 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fital- 

ities 

per 

lOO 

cases 

Miehigan—rontinued 

30,000 

s! 

2 



0 03 

0 



Toil Hd’^on 

3 

4 

0 



Sasit^avsT 

72, 1C5 

|i 

7 1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

01 

0 

1 


12 5 

Him £"01*4 

Au5lir 1 

12 , geo 


1 

3 

0 

25 

2 

1 

0 17 

66 7 

Faiibatiit 1 

12,300 

5 

1 

1 

OS 

1 24 

1 29 

0 

2 

2 

15 

12 

05 

11 8 

9 1 
100 0 


13, TGO 

5 

1 

17 


17,000 

2 

3 

1 22 

St 'Cioad 

18,900 

4 

0 

1 

05 

2 51 

04 

1 

Winona 

Hissiissippi 

19, 500 

23,700 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 



MiS5onn 

12, TW 

2 

0 

1 . 

OS 

0 



Sf .Trspnh 

78,300 

7* 

1 

6 

.08 

0 



Montana 

Anaeonda 

12,500 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

OS 

07 

0 

0 

1 



Great Fills 

29,900 

7 

6 

2 

1 


100 6 

Nebraska 

60,900 

12,700 

7 

1 

5 

OS 

0 



KfiTuda, 

fjjp-nn ^ ^ 

7 

1 

6 

.47- 

2 

.I’O 

33 3 

'New Hampshire 


2 

2 

2 


1 


50 0 


""“22,500 

7 

0 

3 

13 

0 



’jOfiVP'r' 

7 

1 

2 


0 



New Jer«> 

■Raynnne , 

88,800 

18,900 

26,000 

34,700 

60,000 

6 

0 

3 

03 

0 


. 

■RpliftTnhA - . _ 

6 

1 



1 

.05 


’RlimmfTfild* - 

7 

1 

2 

.08 

0 



ciiflon 

5 

1 

6 

1 '17 

2 

.06 

33 3 

Fast ^ 

7 

2 

6 

.10 ' 

3 

.05 

SO 0 

ir^r^gliiitiriwvn . 

12.6^ 

7 

1 

1 1 

.08 

9 



.. . 

24,600 

33,200 

31.380 

4 

1 0 

3 

12 

0 



I'ripi'n j5*^Ti - _ 

5 

0 

1 

03 

0 



Heomy 

7 

1 

3 

10 

1 

05 

33 3 

Tj^T]lg RfaTlRh 

H 

7 

1 

1 

.07 




■pdnstclair _ _ _ _ ^ 

7 

1 

2 

.06 





6 

1 

4 

.11 

0 



PsiRWIMP 

7 

1 

1 

-01 




Perth Amboy 

. Mamfield 

TtMhvffSiV i 

7 

5 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-03 

-08 

■ 

02 

iHMy 

Bco^mIc^ 1 

Hnr Yorks s 

63,100 

39,280 

71008 

1 

1 

1 

2 

03 

Hi 



6 

7 

1 

2 

.05 

: 



1 

2 

-03 

0 



Cohoes 

23,080 

7 

1 

1 

.04 

0 



Ci^ftafeBT 

15.700 

6 

6 

1 

-06 

0 



0fi|r4^md_ _.... i... . . . 

131900 

7 

1 

13 

.94 

3 

n 

23 1 



7 

4 

1 

-05 

0 


WfITWTil.. ... . ^ j. . ._ . .. 

5 

1 

3 

.06 

2 

n||g| 

66 7 



« 

1 

3 

19 

0 


7 

0 

6 

-34 

0 

1 



15,800 

7 

1 

1 

.06 

0 



HUdBOa m — i— -r 

111 BOO 

5 

1 

1 

-08 

0 




10.100 

IS^OOD 

2 

1 

1 

-10 

0 



lOkiMMi.. . . , 

7 

2 

5 

2S 

1 

m 

20 6 



43,400 

7 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

-12 


20 0 


io, 706 

4 

6 


P^^Hi] 

' 


12,400 

7 

1 

3 

9 

.24 

-41 

1 

1 08 

33 3 


21.700 

0 

i 0 




7 

1 

17 

3 

.S3 

.07 

1 ¥ 

atm 

11 8 
66 7 

3ii«r SUH^heUe 


B 

! 2 

1 2 


Koarntdeets, 
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Eeported Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

POLIOMYEUHS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS)~-Coiitmued 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
Julyl, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

P''r 

1,000 

innab- 

itants 

1 

Deaths 
regis- i 
tered j 

Deaths 

per 

1,090 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

New York— Continued 






i 



North Tonaw anda . 

17,400 

7 

0 

1 

0 06 

0 ' 



Olean 

21, 300 

7 

1 

3 

14 

0 ' 



Poiighkfiftpsifi . _ . . 

35' 700 

7 

2 

s' 

OS 

0 



Rome 1 

30,300 

7 

2 

2 

07 

0 



Saratoga Springs 

13' 900 


1 

1 

07 

0 



Schenectady, 

92^800 

6 

3 

S 

09 

4 

0 04 

50 0 

Tro’^ 

72, 2G0 

7 

1 

1 

01 

0 



ter town 

32 800 

7 

2 

4 

12 

0 ' 



White Plains 

27,400 


1 

8 

29 

2 

07 

25 0 

North CaT-ohna 






1 



Asheville 

31, 500 

7 

1 

10 

32 




Charlrtto 

53,300 

5 

0 

8» 

15 

0 I 



Raleigh 

30,400 

7 

0 

1 

03 

1 i 

03 

100 0 

Rockv jMount 

15, 100 

5 

0 

1 

or 

0 ' 



W mston«Saiem 

69,000 

6 

1 

2 

03 

0 



North Dakota 








Fargo 

24,900 

5 

1 

10 

40 

3 

12 

30 0 

Bellefontame 




1 


0 



Cambridge 

HOOO 

5 

2 

1 

07 

0 



Cleveland Heights 

22,200 

s 

0 

1 

05 

0 



East CleveHncT.. - 

37, too 

7 

1 

2 

0*; 

6 



Elyna 

23,800 


0 

3 

13 

n 



BTenmore 

19i 400 

4 

1 

1 

05 

0 



Loram 

42, 300 


1 

3 

07 

0 



MATlSfiftld _ 

31,800 

7 

0 

1 

05 

0 



Marietta 

is; 300 

1 

2 

2 

iS 

1 

07 

50 0 

Salem 

11, 100 

4 

0 

1 

09 

0 




Sftndusl?v_ . . _ 

24,500 

6 

0 

2 

08 

0 



Springfield __ _ 

68,700 

7 

1 

2 

03 

0 



Steubenville - 

32,000 

7 

1 

2 

00 

0 




Oklahoma 








Okmulgee 

25,300 

1 

0 

3 

12 

2 

08 

C6 7 

Pennsylvania* 








Allentown 

92t200 

2 

2 

1 

01 

0 



Altoona 

66, lOO 

7 

2 

1 

02 

G 

\ '“■* 


Braddock 

21, 700 

7 

0 

8 

14 

0 

) 


Butler. 

25,200 

5 

2 

1 

04 

0 



Oarhondale 

C^nck 

19,500 

13,000 

7 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Oo 

08 


t 


Harrisburg _ 

83,400 

7 

1 



2 i 

[ 02 


Lansford _ 

4 

0 

1 


1 


100 0 

New Castle 

49,800 

6 

1 

3 

06 

0 ’ 



North Braddonk 

16,700 

7 

0 

1 

06 




Oil Oitv 

23,300 

7 

1 

2 

09 




Swissvme 

12,900 

4 

0 

1 

OS 

6 ^ 

1 "" j 


Washington 

23,000 

7 

0 

7 

30 

1 



West Chester 

7 

1 

1 


0 



Wilkmsburg 

27,400 

3 

1 

3 

11 

1 

(k 

33 3 

Wind her 




1 


1 


100 Q 

Rhode Island 









nrftnstnn , 

34,500 

7 . 

2 

2 

06 

0 



Newport 

27,800 

7 

1 

1 

! .04 ^ 

0 



Pawtucket 

69,800 

49,700 

6 

1 

1 

,01 ' 

0 



Wonnsneket 




I 

1 

; 02 


South Carolina 









Charleston ,,, 

73,100 

1 

1 

8 

11 

0 



Florence 

13,200 

1 

0 

1 

08 

0 



Greentrille 

27,300 

6 

0 

1 

04 

0 



Spartanburg 

25,500 

4 

0 

6 

24 

0 



Sumter 

2 

0 

2 


0 



South Dakota 





* 




Sintiv: -1 -t -r * -I 

30, lOO 1 

7 

1 

1 


0 



Tennessee* 








ICnorviJIe 

95,500 

7 

0 



1 

,01 


Texas: 

Oalveston. 

4$, 400 

7 

0 

2 

.04 

1 

02 

60.0 

Utah. r 

Odgen 

36,900 

5 

0 

2 

,05 

0 
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Beported Prevaiesce for Ihe Year 1^25 — Contmued 

POLiOMiEUTIS (INFANTILE PAEALYSlS)-Cozitmued 




Estiinrxed 

cxpectancj 

1925 

City 

Estimated 
P' ipu’at.on, 
Jui> i, 1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

rc- 

poited 

Crses 

per 

1 000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

Vermont 


5 

, 

0 

1 


0 




2 

1 

1 


1 




24,100 

11,200 

30,400 

6 

1 

1 

wamM 

0 


%"irginia 

3 

0 

1 

09 

0 




5 

1 

1 

03 

0 



Pete’"sburg — - 

7 

1 

3 

.03 

2 

0 06 

66 7 


59 ; 000 
£8,200 

16,200 

19,300 

7 

1 

5 

.08 

0 




6 

1 

2 

03 

0 



Washington 

AThenleen , ,, ,-,r, - --- 

I 6 

1 

1 

08 

1 

HH 

100 0 

West Virginia 

1 3 

1 2 



1 

05 


Wisconsin 

22.400 
20,SOO 
50,900 

30.400 

7 

1 

6 

.27 

0 



6 

1 

3 

14 

2 

10 

66 7 


7 

1 

1 

02 

0 


7 

1 

21 

69 

17 


33.3 

Madison - 

46,400 

67.700 
3;3,fiOO 

14.700 
20,100 

7 

2 

2 

04 



BnoinA- _ _ 

6 

2 

3 

.04 

2 

,03 

66 7 

JlhAllviygaTi -- 

0 

1 

2 

66 

0 


WanYeshyi.- ' 

1 

1 

1 

07 

0 



Wnnsan^™--..r^rr.*-r— 

7 

1 

3 

15 

1 

mam 

33 3 










^Includes nooiesldents. 

BABIES IN MAN 


City 

i Deaths 
registered, 
1925 

1 City 

Deaths 

registered, 

1925 



j 3klississtppi 



3 

H JftCkSCHft ^ 

1 

(3«orgia 


i Afontana 


MftjBftn;..,. , i 

1 

P Great Falls 

X 

Bknols ; 


M New Jersey* 


ftT»tiwnr6ifeld ; 

1 

9 Bndgeton ^ ^ ^ 

X 



H Irvington 

X 

' 

1 

' North Carolina 




P Ealeigh 

1 

N#irp€»rt 

1 

1 Ohio 




1 Irontoa 

1 

AKfllWgiMWI -T- -T-, 

X 

1 SpnngSBlcl - — ^ - 

1 

Holyoto 

1 


i 

1 


BABfjgS IK ANIMALS 


City 

Cases re- i 
ported, 
1925 ^ 

City 

Cases re- 
ported, 
1925 

Alfthfanoa 


Cahfqrnn— Contmed 


Dothanu. -M. 

8 

Linncr BiiAeh 

3 



8 Pomona^ . ^ 

10 

% 

14 

liiverside _ 

1 

... ! 

2 

S^Antft BArbar*. 

7 



Connecticut 




38 I 

Gr«ainwtfh 

18 


f 

Stamford _ 

2 


2 1 

Florida 

run- ^ 

10 

St Petersburg ^ 

xa 

J 

3 1 

Georgia 

... ^ 

6 1 

AlbanV- _ _ 

4 

OlflkMinlii 

4 . 

Savannah 

10 
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Beported Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 


BABIES IN ANIMALS-Contmued 


City 

Cases re- ! 
ported, 1 
1925 I 

City 

Cases re- 
. ported, 

1 1925 



New Jersey— Continued j 

! 

1 

Dpfiatnr.. ___ __ 

1 

Ph’ llir«.biirg - 1 

2 

Iowa 




1 

Burlington 

1 

E.utheifo“d 

2 

Ottumwa 

4 * 

WASt. KfiV. Vmk- ‘ 

1 

Kansas 


West Orange 

4 

Coffey viHe 

S ‘ 

New Mexico i 


Eraporia 

15 , 

Alhnqnprqnp. ' 

6 

Fort Stott 

^ ! 

New York ' | 


Topeka 

1 j 

AFount Vernon . . i 

5 

Massacbuisetts 

I i 

White Plains s* 

3 

Arlington 

3 ! 

North Carolina > 


Belmont - 

2 

Greonshoro. - ' 

14 

Brookline - 

' 1 1 

New Bern 1 

17 

Clinton 

2 

‘ ’WTnf?tmnt-!^alem 

19 

Fiamiagham 


f Ohio i 

Milton 

1 ! 

{ nnrbprtnn ' 

s 

NortLo idge 

1 1 

i Cambridge \ 

1 

■Wateitovin 

9 

Chillicothe * 

15 

Wirehester 

2 

Cleveland Heights i 

3 

Michigan* 


Conneaut J*. - { 

2 

Hamtramck 

4 

Hamilton 

2 

Highland Park 

2 

Laneister 

3 

Maidueite 

4 

Afiadletown _ ^ 

3 

Pop lae 

13 

Niles. . 

1 

Mississippi 

Norwood - - 

15 

Jackson 

7 

Sandusky 

12 

Lam el. - 

5 

Springfield _ ... 

13 

Missoun 

Joplin ----- 

6 

Oklahoma 

Sapulpa. __ _ 

1 

Moberly 

6 

South Carolina 


Springfield — - 

10 

Anderson 

9 

New Hampshire 

Florence 

7 

Manchester----— 

1 

Green\ ille 

2 

New -Jersey 

Bayonne.--.— - 

7 

Texas 

Beaumont.- 

3 

Bloomfield 

10 

Cleburne. 

6 

BfjilgetoTi r -- - - - , 

1 

Eastland . 

25 

Clifton 

4 

Palestine 

21 

East Orange-- - 

7 

Texarkana 

20 

Epglewnod - — 

3 

Vu-gmia 

Alexandria f. 

Irvington 

1 

12 

Kearny -o r- - - 

8 

Newport. News ... ^ 

3 

Lodi - 

1 

Washington 


! 7 

Yatrima . 

7 

, _ _ , „ , , -,r 

Morristown 

1 

Wisconsin 


Orange.. - 

2 

MeLrigettg 1 ,,n-i---n:n.rirn.r-..^ini-i,rwiiny-— 

11 

Passaic. - 

3 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER 


City 

Oases 

reported, 

1925 

Deaths 

registered, 

1925 

City 

■ Cases 
reported, 
1925 

Deaths 

registered, 

1925 

Idaho* 

Pocatello. —————— 

5 

1 1 

Montana* 

Butte - — — 


0 

Kansas 


f 

Missoula 

7 < 

e 

Topeka 

1 

'1 

Utah, 

Ogden 

i 

1 1 

€ 
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Eeported Prevalence for tlie Year — Continued 

SCABLIfiT BBVBB 


City 


Estimated 
population 
July 1,1925 


Estimated 

escpectancy 

1925 


■ 


Cases 


Deaths 

Fatal- 

Num- 

■jjjl 

Cases 

per 

Deaths 

per 

ities 

ber ot 


rfr- 

■iinna! 

regis- 

■fiitin 

per 

years 

mu 

ported 

mhab- 

tered 

mhab- 

100 


H 


itants 


itants 

cases 

7 

s 

15 

0 73 

0 



2 

8 

9 

62 

0 



1 

7 

1 

08 

0 



7 

25 

25 

38 

0 



5 

32 

26 

.56 

0 







i 

0 06 




10 

76 

0 



2 

38 

66 

1.71 

0 



6 

6 

58 

2:17 

0 



3 

3 

2 





7 

72 

44 

59 

5 



7 

44 

42 

1 32 

0 



2 

33 

28 


0 



7 

25 

39 

i 66 

1 

04 

2 0 

4 

69 

37 

56 

0 

• 


2 

16 



0 



5 

3$ 

2 

is 

0 




5 

83 

40 

68 

0 



4 

41 

40 

1 S3 

0 



7 

63 

322 

3 53 

2 

02 

6 

2 

20 

8 


0 




93 

28 

49 

0 


- 

5 

30 

50 

3 25 

0 



5 

35 

11 

49 

0 



7 

20 

41 


0 


1 

7 

76 

52 


0 



7 

14 

26 

I 14 

0 



5 

51 

170 

3 90 

3 

07 

1 8 

6 

24 

64 

3 28 

0 



5 

6 

60 

2 SO 

0 



4 

87 

159 

3.36 

1 

02 


6 

15 

5 

42 

0 



7 

51 

104 


3 


2.9 

2 

15 

27 

2 io ’ 

1 

08 

3 7 

4 

98 

55 

1 26 

0 



7 

30 

12 

1 m 

0 



4 

21 

22 


0 


j 

4 

51 

39 

a 69 

0 



7 

46 

70 

2.77 

0 



6 

4S 

115 

5.48 


*.i***-a- 


3 

32 

84 

2 31 




5 

2! 

2i 

1 56 

0 



7 

118 

361 

5.16 

3 

04 

9 

7 

46 

48 

1 65 

1 

03 

2.1 

7 

29 

41 

1.77 

0 



1 

101 

169 


6 i 


§ ^ 

2 

35 

172 

423 

5 ! 

12 

1 S.9 

4 

51 

48 

2.98 

1 ; 

06 

i 2.1 

2 

65 

23 

82 

0 



4 

12 



3 

.02 


- . 2 

1 

9 


0 j 



4 

7 

2 

15 

o' 


‘ 

5 

34 

12 

22 

0 



6 

3 

1 

06 

0 



2 

11 

22 

94 

0 



7 

21 

7 

12 

0 1 



5 

21 

12 

1 86 

0 



6 

43 

24 

i 

1 .26 

»1 

01 

42 

6 

46 

S3 

2.30 




7 

& ' 

i ^ 

.051 

0 1 




Alabama 

AuuistOjdi 

Dotban 

Morecfis 

Mobile, 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Tuscaloosa 

Arizona 

Pboenis 

Tucson, 

Arkansas 

Hot Springs 

Little Rock 

Calilonua 

Alameda,, 

Albambra- 

Bakersfield 

Berkeley 

Cbico 

Eureka — 

Eresno 

Glendale 

Long Beadb — 

Modesto - 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

' Richmond 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Jose 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 

Stockton 

Colorado 

Boulder 

Colorado Sprmgs 

Greeley 

Pueblo 

Trinidad 

Connectimt’ 

mabtrry 

Fairfield — 

Greenvricl! 

Mwjehester 

Menden 

ACiIfrrd 

Kfitr Britain 

New London 

Korwieh 

Shelton 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Florida 

St Petersburg 

Tampa 

West Palm Beaeb 

Georgia: 

Albany,-- 

Augusta 

Brunswick-,. 

Umm 

MMm 

iiome-,, 

Saywonah 


PoeateBo—— 

tlsislote tmsemW&m. 


20.500 

14.500 

12.700 

66,000 

46.500 
17,000 
13, 100 

38.700 

26.700 


71,200 

31,900 


23,300 

0^200 


13.500 

58.500 
21,300 
01,200 


55,700 

15,400 

22,500 


72.300 
22,800 
43,600 
19,500 
24,000 

47.300 

11,800 


43,800 

11,000 


14.500 
25,300 
21,000 
36 300 

13.500 
.68 000 

29,100 

2^100 


40.700 
16,100 

26,800 

34.700 


13.500 
55,206 
16,800 

23.500 
^200 
13,900 
96,100 

23,000 
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Beported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

SCARLET FEVER-— CoBtinued 


City 

1 

i 

1. 

Estima^-ed ' 
pcpjlatmn 
Juls 1, 1925 ' 

Est'ir^ted 

e\pectaac\ 

1925 

1 

Nut- 1 
nerof j 
ye r& , 

i 

Cases 

i 

Cases j 
re 1 
ported 1 

Cases 
per 
1,000 
inhab- 1 
itants ; 

i 

Deaths 
regis- 
tered ' 

i 

Deaths 

per 

LOt^O i 
nhab- 1 
uants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

e<4ses 

Himois 

i 

1 

1 


1 

i 

J 



Alton 

2% SCO ! 

6 

50 

121 ' 

4 51 ! 

2 ! 

0 0^ 

1 7 

Aiiro’'a 

4r',3'>i 1 

6 i 

GS 

S7 ’ 

2 lu 1 

2 

82 

2 1 

Ber'ttvn 

i 

3 * 

40 

120 • 

6 35 ' 

0 } 



Bloomington 

dO, ieo ! 

5 

95 

to 1 

1 97 , 

I ! 

ns 

1 7 

Blue Mauu- - 

13 200 ‘ 

5 < 

10 

59 

4 47 

1 1 

m 

1 7 

Centraha . 

r 100 

t ' 

12 

1 j 

1 Ob , 

- t 



ChE-icpaign - 

1&,2UG ' 


3S 

23 , 

1 2b ' 

0 1 

1 — 

Chicago Heights 

2J, Itfl I 

4 i 

29 

13 1 

. 59 , 

0-' 

■" "r 

Cicero 

<(2, 2fi0 

7 ^ 

61 

225 t 

3 7*2 ' 

0 r 



Damille-- 

37,000 ' 

6 1 

47 

48 f 

1 .iO , 

2 , 

05 1 

4 2 

Deeatui 

53 1^00 ! 

^ 1 


135 ‘ 

2 50 

2[ 

04 ‘ 

1 5 

East 'uoline 


9 * 

9 : 

10 

-1 

0 1 



East Si Louis 

"*1, 100 ! 

G ' 

63' 

114 ' 

1 eo ' 

2 ■ 

03 

1 8 

Elgin 

33 4u0 

7 1 

St. 

33G ‘ 

10 m 

1 ' 

03 1 

g. 

Evanston 

43 f.00 > 

7 ' 

80 

274 1 

0 24 

1 t 

02 i 

4 

Freeport ..| 

2fi TO 


4u 

119 


0 




2. ^00 


21 

01 ' 

2 5S 

0^ 

„ : 


JacksoTu Ule 

15 000 

7 1 

37 

55 1 

3 in 

0 



Johe 

-lO t no 

2 ' 

TO 

b7 ' 

1 65 

0 



Kewanee 

10, 700 

3 ‘ 

4& 

14 1 

71 

u ; 




La Srllo 

13 800 


23 

4 

29 

0 

i 

Maj wood 

14 200 1 

7'; 

40 

i4 

3 10 

0 

1 

Mohne 

33, 


23 


2 21 

0 



Murphysboro 

12, 500 

3 

20 

48 

3 ^4 

1 



OS 

2.1 

Oak Park 

51,400 


* 72 

171 

3 ft? 

0 



Ottawa 

11. '00 

5 

27 

42 

.1 

1 

u 09 

2 4 

Pekin 

13, >no 


2U 

21 

1 80 

0 



Poom. - 

&l,i00 

7 

203 

350 

4 29 

1 

61 

3 

Qumey 


7 

47 

43 


0 



Sock island 

40,000 

7 

28 

20 

SO 

1 

02 

5 0 

Rockford 

70,500 . 

4 

73 

€4 

84 

1 

01 

1 6 

Springfield 

03,800 1 

4 

58 

123 

1 97 

2 

03 

1 6 

Streator 

15,100 ! 

3 

43 

22 

1 46 

0 



Waiikegnn 

22,000 1 

4 

52 

35 

159 




Indiana 







Anderson . . , . , 

33,900 1 

6 

47 

14 ; 

41 

0 



Bloomington-^ __ 

12,000 

3 

15 

8 ! 

(3 

0 



Connersville 

12,500 

1 

37 

26 

208 

0 



Crawfordsville 

10,500 

6 

36 

38 i 

3 02 

1 

io 

2 G 

East Chicago 

45,600 

7 

31 

29 

64 

3 

04 

6 9 

Elkhart 

27,100 

5 

59 

103 





Elwfg^- _ . , „ 

6 

6 

1 


“* “0 



Fort Wayne 

97,800 

7 

146 

195 

1 m ^ 

4 

04 

2 1 

Frankfort 

13,100 

7 

26 

25 

1 Q1 i 

0 



Gary 

78,900 

5 

1 81 

121 

1 57 

~ 10' 

13 

8 3 

Hammond.. - , ,,, 

50,400 

6 

; 96 

51 

~rtn 

- J.. 

.02 

2 0 

Huntington 

15, 900 

5 

1 42 

184 


4 1 

25 

2 4 

E'nkoTno n 

36,000 

7 

42 

16 

' 43' 

0 i 



La Fayette 

23,800 

7 

45 

57 

I 2,89 

0 



Logansport 

24100 

7 

29 . 

112 

4 85 1 

1 i 

m 

9 

Michigan City 

20,300 

3 

56 

20 

' m] 

2 

.10 

10 0 

Mishawaka — 

16,700 

5 

50 

300 

37 yin i 

2 

t 

7 

Muncie 

42,500 

7 

25 

140 

2 29 ' 

'0 



K'ew Albany _ _ 

4 1 

5 

19 

i 

" 0 



Newcastle 

17,000 

7; 

i 13 

10 

59 1 

0 



Peru 

12,700 

2 i 

12 

19 

1 I 60 i 

Q 



R>cbTnor«d , , , ^ , 

30,500 i 

7 1 

1 22 

52 

1 70 

^ 0 



South Bend 

80,100 

b 

' 150 

310 

, 3 87 

; 2 

02 

6 

Term Halite-- - 

71, 100 

6 1 

1 102 

1 248 

3 49 ! 


03 

S 

Whitmg 

12,200 

4 

9 

! 7 

[ 57 ; 

• 0 




Iowa 



! 


t 



Boone 

12,800 

4 

28 1 37 

1 2 S§ 

0 



Burlington 

26,400 

7 

47 

} 187 

' 7 08 

0 r 

Cedar Rapids 

50,600 

. ‘ 5 

55 

51 

[ I m 

! 1 

* .02 

20 

Clmton 

26,400 

6 


37 

1 40 

0 

f 

* 

Council Bluffs 

39,800 

5 

68 

43 

r t 08 1 0 


1 

T>nhiiqne,_- .... 

41,000 

6 

44 

38 

93 

1 1 

02 

i 2 6 

Fort Hodge 

21, TOO 

4 

22 

3 

H 

0 1 


Iowa City- 

15,300 

3 

19 

9 

59 

i 



Marshalltown 

16,900 

3 

26 

11 

» 65 

i i 


Mason City , 

22,700 

7 

i 48 

27 

! 3 39 

0 

1 


Mnsf»atine _ 

1^800 

6 

29 

41 

r 2 44 

1 0 



Wateiioo 

36,800 

4 

1 73 

66 

1 1 79 

i 0 

1 

r- 
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Eeportedi Prevalence fer the Yeur 1025— CJoaijaued 

SCABLET FBTEB’-CJontiiiEea 


City 

1 

Estimated f 
expectancy | 

! 

1925 

Estimated 1 
population, ! 
July 1,1925! 

( 

Num- i 
berof 
years j 

t 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 1 
per ; 
1000 ^ 
fhn‘=‘b- ' 
itants ; 

1 

Deaths j 
regs- 
tered , 

i 

\ 

Deaths 
per 1 
1.000 ' 
inhab- 
itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

M assacliusetts— Continued . 


1 

1 


I 

1 

i 

1 


Pittsfield,, - 

40,900 ‘ 

7 

114 ! 


1.^ 

2 1 


2.2 

Pl\ moutii-- 

m. 200 

5 

19 i 

17 

1 29 

c 



Qnmev 



li! i 

329 

2 15 ! 

0 


Severe.-^ 


LI 

77 

112 

a 30 1 

1 

03 

9 

Ra1jP!TT5 - , - , , 

42,«00 f 

7 

91 

330 

3 (M 1 

0 

r 


SaiiPTJs - 

lATGO ! 

6 ! 

44 

22 

1 73 i 

0 

- . _i 

Somerville 

90 , 000 , 

u 

204 

220 

A2S 

3 i 

03 1 

1 3 

Sotithbrjdgp . . 

Ik son . 


13 

1 

fMj ® 

0 ' 

j 


Taunton .r, 


5 

45 

53 

1 35 1 

1 1 

■Kn 

2 0 

T\ nlrfifiPld 

1 


4ft 

51 

3..2li 

0 



Waltham 




122 

3 52 

o' 

; 

Watertown 

25:600 j 

7 

31 

02 

2.43 1 

0 

! 

Wert Pppngheifi . _ . - 

la] 300 1 

5 

31 

79 

5 16 * 


! 



19: 300 i 

7 

42 

14 

7A 

0 



"Wmehestet 

11.000 < 

7 

21 

'‘lO 

3 3S 

0 

■BBBn 


Winthrop 


7 

41 

21 

1 48 

0 



Woburn" __ 


7 

33 

13 

71 

0 



Micbigan 

Adrian.— 


3 

S 

160 

12 80 

1 

m 

6 

Ann Arbor 

22,200 

7 

41 

<■<2 

4 14 

1 

.05 

1 1 

Battle Cieek 


7 

222 

73 

1 73 

1 

02 

1 4 

Bay City 


7 


137 

2 SO 

4 

08 

29 

Benton Harbor 


7 

37 

10 

Ti 

0 



Cadillac - 

3 

10 

25 


0 



Hamtranick - 


5 

38 

20 

24 

9 




Highland Park. 


7 

169 

137 

189 

2 

03 

1 5 



6 

48 

32 

2 44 

0 



Xronwond 

it; 400 

7 


78 

4 48 

0 

:: 

XshpATmng . _ . . _ _ _ 

5 

25 

12 


0 

c i 

Jackson— 


4 

161 

1S3 

S 16 

3 

05 

1 6 

Halamazoo - - 


7 

265 

08 

1 27 

0 



X^JiSirtg ^ --,r- u - 


6 

140 

207 

3 77 

3 

04 

1.1 

■/Vf?\rqneLfctft 

13,400 

6 

37 

17 

1 27 

0 



lyfngVA-gnn 

43,100 

6 

90 

109 

2.v53 

0 



ivrnfilrAgnn Heights 

2 

89 

2S 


0 



Pontiac 

47,600 

7 

175 

349 

7 35 

2 

04 

.6 

Port Huron 

Biver Bongp _ . ^ 

30,000 

6 

2 

65 

40 

217 

41 

7 23 

7 

2 

.23 

3 2 
4.9 

Sa^mw 

7^100 

5 

212 

08 

.94 

1 

■m 

1 5 

Ss^-nlt vr 


7 

27 

30 


2 


a7 

Minnesota 









Albert 


1 

24 

3 





Austin— 

11,900 

5 

3§ 

34 

ZSO 





Brf^merd 

1 

14 

10 





Faribault - 


4 

33 

20 

1 m ' 

9 



T- 

TTfhb^ng _ 


6 

80 


3.33 




Msmkato 


0 

23 

58 

4 23 

2 

15 

3 4 

Eocbester— - 


3 

20 

-28 

1 05 

1 

.iM 

3 6 

St* Cloud — 


3 

37 

14 

74 

1 

05 

7 1 

Virginia - 


1 i 

230 

66 

A 12 

1 

06 

1 5 

‘Wmon^i - - 


5 

26 

48 

2.46 




Mississippi 







Biloxi - n ^ r I- > 


4 

2 

3 

.24 




- - - - - - 


2 

14 

23 

W 

1 

.04 

43 

Tjanrel -- t 




5 

32 




M’lHTifiiaTi 


1 

47 

s 

,12 


! - ( 


‘N’Atf'hey. _ 



3 

2$ 

0 




Missouri' 






Tn dependenn A 


2 

90 

40 

3 15 

2 

.16 

S 0 

jQplm__ ^ 


30 

33 


1 



Moberly - 


5 

39 

34 

1 Fir 

6 



pt Joseph 


7 

109 

88 

112 




Springfield— 


5 

43 

141 

KMI 

0 

07 

2 X 

Montana 









Anactmda ^ 

12,600 

6 

27 

9 

“72 

fi 



Bwtt.fi , 

42.980 

6 


18 





Oraat Ms,.:, 


4 

ll 

25S 


3 

.mu— _ 

" ^ 4 

Helfitia.- ....,- . 

3 

§4 

103 


1 

1 

40 

Ma^eouia-,.— — , 

1 

7 

M 

43 


0 

t 

ur» 
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Beported PteTalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

SGASLET FEVER— Continued 


City 


Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 


Estimated 

expectancy 

1 

Num- 


ber of 

Cases 

years 


7 

17 

7 


3 

26 

7 

15 

1 s 

22 

1 2 

7 

7 

38 

* 

0 

6 

27 

6 

70 

' 4 

44 

j 7 

14 

' 7 

15 

; 6 < 78 

i 7 

42 

5 

60 

) 6 

18 

1 2 

23 

1 3 

40 

1 

54 

J 2 

12 

1 * 

' 104 


32 

! 3 

27 


4 

' 6 

39 

' 6 

33 

.1 4 

59 

. 5 

92 

1 7 

S 81 

1 

, 7 

7 

.32 

1 6 

,58 

i ^ 

25 

1 ^ 

j 40 

) 4 ! 53 

i 5 { 79 

7 

87 

! ^ 

22 

< 5 

56 

< 7 

29 

J 1 

10 

-! 2 

34 

2 

33 

i 5 

19 

1 7 

36 

; 7 

43 

1 2 

23 

I 

t 2 

43 

) 5 

123 

1 7 

27 

6 

8 

1 7 

36 

6 

62 

5 

46 

% 

10 

6 

25 

7 

5 

7 

10 

6 

13 

6 

12 

2 

7 

7 

48 

7i 

110 


Nebraska 

Grand Island,.. 

Lincoln--. 

North Platte.,., 
Nevida 

Reno 

New Hampshire 

Berlin 

ClareTnont 

Concord 

Dover 

Keene 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

New Jersey 

Ashury Park.,, 

Bavonn© 

Belleville 

Bioomfield 

Bridgeton 

Cart^et 

Clifton 

Cflaingswood-.. 

Dover 

East Orange 


15,600 

60,000 

ia,TGa 

12,700 

IS GOO 


22,500 


Oarfieid-. 

‘ Gloucester City.. 
Hackensack,.—., 

Harriscfi 

.Hoboken 

Irvington 

Kearny 

1^1 

Long Branch.— 

Montclair 

Morristown 

New Brunswick., 

Nutiey 

Orange 

Fassaw 

Perth Amboy 

Phillipsburg 

Plmnfield 

Rahway 

Red Bank 

Ri<%^«ki Park.. 

Buwerfbed. 

Summit 

Haifisi City 

W«®l New York,. 

Wm Orange 

MewMeaekso 

ABxmuerqne 

HewYmk 

Ama^wdam,,, 

Bt^amton 

Cofeoes- 

Coming...., 

Ctrfckad 

Dunkirk-, 

Elmira, 

Freeport 

Gaaava..,,,— . 

Ote Falls—, 

Giofiair^ 

Hsra^ — , 

Brnfeon 


11.900 
S'i.lOO 

29.700 

14.900 

1,S,70Q 
88,SQ0 
IS, 900 
26,000 
14,400 
14,000 

31.700 


6G m 
12,600 
24 eoo 

13 700 
19,700 
18,400 


33,200 

31,300 


13.600 

32,900 

12 m 

38,000 


35 400 
69,000 
47 100 


12,000 


83,100 
39,200 
IS, 200 

21,000 

33,300 

71.900 
33,000 
IS, TOO 

13.900 

39.900 
48,400 


15.900 
X7,m 
22,200 
15,^ 
U»800 
16^400 

18.900 


1925 


Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

Tier 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

17 

1 09 




62 

1 03 

i 

0 02 

1 6 

17 

1 24 

0 



17 

1 34 


08 

59 

11 

.59 

0 



36 


Q 



C3 

i80 

0 



27 


0 



23 

J 93 

0 



500 

G 02 

6 

07 

1 2 

72 

9. 4*3 

0 



22 

1 4S 




16 

1 17 



2 

IS 

12 5 

149 

1 68 

1 

01 

7 

3S 

2.01 

0 



68 

2.62 

0 



39 

2.71 

1 

07 

2 6 

4 

,29 

0 



^2 

4 38 

2 

06 

1 3 

35 


! 



36 


6 



206 

S 43 

1 

02 

5 

34 

2 70 

0 



sn 

S 40 

0 



22 

1 61 

0 



28 

1 42 

0 



66 

4 02 




37 


0 



122 

1 % 67 

' 0 



209 

fi 68 ft 



5 


0 



10 

74 

' 0 



41 

1 25 

0 



35 

1 93 

0 



2S 

74 

0 



51 


0 



58 

1 64 

0 



171 

2.48 

" 4 

06 

2 3 

40 

85 

0 



25 

1 34 




85 

2 68 

2 

03 

1 2 

36 

3.00 

0 



11 


1 


9 1 

29 





60 




* 0 



57 

4.87 

0 



50 

79 




100 

2 55 

r 

03 

1,0 

65 

3 57 

0 



67 

3 19 

0 



122 

3 46 

0 



249 

3 46 

2 

03 

8 

60 

2 61 

0 



7 

45 

9 



5 

W 

0 



75 

"IgTT 

0 



S3 

i 10 

1 

.02 

1.9 

31 





8 

60 

0 



45 

2.61 

0 



27 

1 22 

0 



5 

.32 

0 



8 

.68 

0 



Id 

.96 

0 



41 

Zt7 

“9 



162 

a* 50 

1 


.7 
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Beprofte^ Prevalence for flie Year IS25 — Continued 

SCAELEI FEVl^— ContiB-aea 


City 


Estimated 
popuiatiCQ, 
July 1, 1925 


Estimated 

expectancy 


Num- 


Cases , 

ber of 

Cases 

re- ' 

years 


ported ! 

! 

1 

102 

1 

34 . 

4 ! 

2 

27 

6 

2^ 

97 

7 

51 

15 

7 

17 

8’ 

5 

70. 

41 i 

7 

30 

34 

7 

37 

161 

6 

73 

50 

7 

41 

207 

4 

104 

141 

7 

90 

73 

5 


SO 

6 

30 

31 

7 

54 

17 

3 

21 

33 

4 

38 

149 

1 

47 

8 

7 

14 

74 

7 

204 

93 

1 7 

50 

90 

5 

60 

G6 

5 

15 

13 

6 

46 

35 

7 


39 

4 

41 

46 

2 

52 

04 

1 

48 

69 

2 

2 

3 

7 

43 

38 

5 

19 

16 

3 

24 

21 

7 

41 

40 

2 

10 

30 

6 

S7 

73 

3 

35 

139 

2 

33 

41 

7 

39 

85 

6 

34 

21 

4 

M 

6 



43 

5 i 

29 

32 

6 

20 

18 

7 

52 

30 

3 

100 

45 

2 

17 

111 

3 

X 

14 

4 

18 

18 

7 

42 

86 

3 

40 

44 

5 

19 

46 

7 


19 

7 

18 

30 

3 

19 

8 

7 

25 

23 

5 

41 

33 

2 

12 

58 

4 

40 

57 

4 

47 

67 

3 

18 

19 

7 

75 

105 

5 

m 

145 

7 

10 

160 

3 

9 

11 

4 

85 

8 

6 

m 

27 

7 

29 

36 1 


1925 


Ca^cs I IDe.'ithst Fatol- 

per j Deaths per { itics 

1 CUO ! resets- 1 000 , per 

’nnab' I tered, inhab- 100 

i.taats , itasts , 


0 L 

?'■ 

0 L 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 . 
1 

1 

3 

0 . 

V. 
0 . 
0 u 

ii 

1 ' 

1 1 


New York— Continued 

Johnson City 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Little Falls 

Lockport 

^Middletown 

Mount Vernon 

New Kocnehe.- 

Newburgh 

Niagara Falls 

North Tonawanda 

Glean 

Peekskill 

Poughkeepsie 

Eensisclaer 

Rome ... 

Salamanca 

Saratoga Springs 

Schenectady 

Troy 

Watertown... 

Water vliet 

White Plains 

North Carohna. 

Ashevihe 

Charlotte ..... 

Greensboro.—* 

High Pomt-.^. 

New Bern. 

Raleigh..—* 

Rocky Mount**— *—*, 

Salisbury- 

Wilmington— 

Wilson 

Winsfon-SaIe£6 

NiSrth Dakota 
Fargo——*—. 

Ohio 

Alhanca — — . 

Ashtabula 

Barberton 

Bellaire 

Belleftmtame*. 

Bneyrus 

Cambridge 

Chillicothe 


10.700 
2S, 100 
20,200 

12.400 
21 700 

20.400 

50.400 
44,200 
30,100 

57.000 

17.400 

21.300 

18. 000 

35.700 

11.400 

30.300 




13.900 

92.800 

72.200 

32.800 

16.200 

27.400 

31,500 

53.300 

47.100 
23,600 
12,200 

30.400 

15.100 
17,700 

37.100 

12.800 

69,006 

24.900 
25,000 

25 , m 

23,30® 

16.300 


Cleveland Heights* 

Coimeaat — *— * j.— 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga Fal^ * 

East Cleveland 

East Liverpool 

East Youngstown <CaiSip- 

bell) 

Elyria 

Findlay**—* — *— 

Fosfona* i 

Fremont 

Hamilton 

Iropton — 

Kenmore. 

Lakewood- * 


11 700 

14.000 
16,600 
22,200 

13,70® 

37,600 

22.000 

16,000 

23,800 

18,200 


Lima 

Lortin 

Mansdeld 

Marietta.-. - * 

Mnnon* ... — * — , 

Matos F^dy. *L — — , 

Middietown* 


13,900 
42,400 
14,580 
19, #0 

56.800 
16,100 
46,70® 

42.300 

31.800 

15.300 
32,500 
15,5f0 

30.800 



0 04 


1 0 


02 


2 0 


02 ‘ 
.00 I 
14 


7 
1 4 
3 7 


5 9 


07 ; 
01 i 
01 i 

03 1 
06 

04 


0 

oi 

0 1 

0 1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 4 
1 1 
3 1 

1 5 
7 7 

2 9 


.07 


2.3 


5 6 


.06 




09 


.1® 


2 2 


3 3 


12 1 


3 5 


06 


”06" 


7 

1 2 


3.7 
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October 1®, 1^26 


B^forted Prev^ales^ce for the Year 1^2S — Cantiiiiied 

SCAEIJS? fEVEB— Contmiied 



1 Estimated 1 

1 expectancy j 

1C25 


Estimated i 



1 

1 

, 

! 


City 

population, 



1 

Closes 

Deaths. 

Fatal- 

Juij 1, W25 ' 

Num- 


Cases 

per 

Dcatns 

pe” 

it es 



ber of 

Cases 

re- 1 
ported 1 

I 

IfiOO 

reg’s- 

i0(>D ; 

pel 



>eais 


inhab- 

tered 

mhab- \ 

vn 





itants 

i 

Itants 1 

...1 

C-.av3 

Pennsylvania — Continned. 




j 


t 



T^'cst Chester 


7 

17 j 

43 1 






77,«00 

27,400 


74 ! 

0 95 

1 

W iikiiisbnrg 

3 

49 

89 1 

3 26 ; 

1 

' 

t 


■W.ndhrr " . . > 

1 

16 , 

3 

0 * 



Woodlawn.. ' 

49, 100 ! 

•5 

17 1 

45 i 

2 68 1 

1 1 


2 2 

York 

3 

OXj 

6i> j 

t 

1 32 j 

2! 

G4 j 

3 1 

Hhode Island 

1 

Ceintral Prills _ . 

23,400 
34, -/lO 

4 

17 ! 

IS 

71 1 

1 



Cranston I 

7 

3S 1 

52 

1 51 , 

a 1 

J 


Newport 

27,ii00 
69,S00 
49, 700 

6 

69 i 

33 j 
75 

1 19 i 

1 

04| 

i 6 

Paw racket 

4 

52 . 

1 b7 < 

0 1 


1 

3S 

36 j 

7*^ 1 

3, 

02 1 

2 8 

South Carolina 


“ 1 

! 


A nderson _ _ , . „ , . . , . 

11,100 

4 

7 

6 ' 


0 1 

1 



73, 100 
13,200 

1 

41 

22 1 
3 ; 

38 ' 
K3 1 

0 ' 



Florence 1 

1 

14 



Graon Villa 

27. 300 

6 

23 

9 


1 1 

04 

11 i 

Spartanburg 

25,500 

4 

25 


35 j 

■0 

Siunter 

2j 

6 

sl 

1 




South Dakota 






Aberdeen 

15,000 

2 

74 

45 ! 

3 00 




Sioux Falls - 

SO, 100 

5 

85 

178 1 

5 91 

1 

03 

6 

Tennessee 





Chatta-nnngfl - _ , _ 

66. 030 
96,500 

4 

53 

116 

1 74 




■PTin^viilft _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

75 

118 

1 24 

3 

03 

23 

Texas 




Amarillo-—-.-.---—- 

17,S00 

6 

41 

51 

2.87 

1 

06 

20 


50,600 

14,200 

5 

3 

19 

38 

0 

Olphjxmp 

5 

1 

4 

2S 

0 



Ff(Stlr^nd 

1 

5 

10 

0 



Gft1V<^tOO r , 

48.400 

14.400 

7 

10 

5 

17 

0 




Gr^PTiviilp _ __ 

1 

5 

16 

111 

0 



OrfltigA . . _ _ __ 



& 

0 



Palestmp. ^ _ 

11,400 

12,490* 

13,000 

4^900 

3%^ 



4 

So 



Texark-ana , 

« 

10 

*9 

^8 

ft - 


Tylpr^ r - - - - 

7 

6 

3 

' 23 

0 



Wj^oo^ - — , 

6 

21 

19 

43 

0 



Ogdfin 

7 

19 

29 

-79 

0 



Prnvn . . * 

11,200 

2 

10 

2 

18 

0 



yermont 







0 

23 

34 

J 

0 



’Bennington. . „ 


2 

9 

15 


0 


r 

Burlington - 

24,100 

t 

30 

32 

1 33 

0 



RntLind. , . , „ . 

IS, $00 

18,500 

4 

11 

19 

1 20 

0 



yirgmia* 

A-livjTflsTidn'a 

e 

15 

24 

I 30 

& 



Ghariottesvilie 

lum 

23,000 

30,400 

4 

6 


i-i^fr 

0 



Danville 

7 

30 

24 

75 

1,04 
f 2.47 




“T Arnri'lihi’rw 

6 


r 

03 

1,3 

Newport News 

47,100 

6 

30 

21 

45 

0 • 


T^ptiarsHnrty 

35,700 

59,000 

7 

30 

16 

!5 * 

0 



Portemoutb 

7 

27 

47 

80 ! 

0 



Bnanoke _ . .. 

68,200 

e 

85 

65 

I 12 1 

1 

.02 

1 5 

Suffolk - 




4 

0 




Washmgtoir" 



9 


1 SO ^ 



A , , , 

16,200 

e 

13 

0 i 


-Brywmjfirton 


2 

17 

19 


0 




’Pverptt 

20,^ 

7 

IS 

2 

! 07 




Worjtniam 

ii,:9E)0 


3 

^ 27 

0 



VrrneoTivpr 

Hsoo 

6 

23 

35 

' 2 41 ■ 

B 



Wolla Walla 

3 

2 

6 


0 



“ '¥^iciTnsP(. ^ _ 

22,700 

7 

23 

81 

1 37 

@ 



West Virginia 




Bhieff eld.. -n— 

' 19,300 

i 

56 

91 

4.72 i 

0 



nhfjrlfPRfton , , ^ 

49,000 

30,4^ 

t 

€0 

41 

8^1 

0 



'^IfiKrin^Kfn’g 

3 

66 

23 

76 

0 



-FjfwrriiOnnt - t, 

21, ODD 

5 

35 

38 

1 7r 




“ pf'rtTTHftgton 

63,mi0 
, 13,500 

3 

36 

96 ' 

■ 151 ' 




Mmtinsbnrg 

5 

16 

24 

1 78 

1 

*07 

4 2 


, 13,^ 

! 21,.3!00 

2 

12 

- -12 

87 

2 

14 

16 7 

pftrlr<^.«fbnrg .. . 

5 

21 

- ”52 

“ %4i 

1 

-05 

19 

Whe&ng J— — 


5 

85 

ISO 


‘ 0 

1 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

SCARLET FEVER— -Continued 



Estimated 

expectancy 


Estimated 

population, 

Julv 1,1925 Num- 
ber of 
years 


Cases 

Cases per Deaths 
ro- 1,000 regis- 
ported inhab- tered 



SEPTIC SORE THROAT 




















2311 Oelobffl 16. 1928 

Keported Frevaletice for tlie Year 1925 — CoBtinued 


SEPTIC SOKE THSO AT— Continued 


! Cases 

Estimated I Cases Deaths Deaths ' reDo**ted 

population , per 1,000 regis- per j,n00 | for eoea 

July 1, j mhab- te'-ed, inhab- i death 

1925 itants 1925 itants ’ regis- 


Mt^sachusetts— Continued 

Peabody — 

Salem 

Somerville 

Taunton 

Westfield 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Michigan 

Muskegon 

Pontne 

Port Huron 

Mississippi 

Bilo\i 

Missouri 

. Spiingfield 

Montana 

Butte... 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Kew Hampsh^e 

Manchester 

Kew Jersey 

Belleville 

East Orange 

Montclair 

Orange 

Passaic. 

Kew York 

Amsterdam... 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Jamestown - 

Johnson City 

^ngston 

Lackawanna 

Mount Vernon — — 

Newburgh 

glean 

Bor^....^.^- 

_ WatertownT. 

White Plains — . 

North Carolina 

Green^oro... 

Ohio 

Postons 

ICenmore 

Oklahoma 

Ardmore 

pennsylvama 

Pottstown — . 

Sunbury 

Bhode Island* 

Cranston 

Woonsocket 

Virginia 

Alevandna 

West Virgnaia 

Bluefield ... 

Wisconsin* 

Mannette 



15, 1926 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


SMALLPOX 


Estimated 

expectanej 


\ Es+imated . I 

jp0PL‘*Uo’\* 

JUj ! 1925' Num- ; 


berof Cafaes ' ’e- 

jears | I poi ted 


Cases > Deaths Fatal- 

Cases pe«. 'Deaths pei ities 
' ’e- 1 OOO j re«:js- 1,000 per 
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2313 October 15, 1926 

Heported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Coatmued 


City 


Indiana 

Anderson 

Cmwfordsville-. 

Elwood 

Fort Wayne 

Frankfort 

Gaiy 

Hammond 

Huntington 

Jeffersonville— 

Kokomo 

La Fayette 

Logansport 

Mishawaka 

Muncie 

New Albanj^-.- 

New castle 

Peru 

Eichmond 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Iowa 

Boone 

Burlington 

Cedar Rapids. . 

Clinton 

Council Bluffs.. 

Dubuque 

Iowa City 

- Marshalltown.. 

Mason City 

W'aterloo ... 


Arkansas City 

Coffeyville 

Emporia 

Hutchinson 

X*awrence 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Kentucky 

Covington 

Henderson 

Newport 

Paducah 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge 


Lake Charles. 

Shreveport 

Massachusetts 

Medford 

Michigan ' 

Ann Arbor 

Battle Creek 

Benton Harbor.. 
HigWand Park.. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo - 

Lansmg 

Marquette 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 

River Rouge 

Saginaw 

SaulfcSte. Mane, 
Mume^ta 

Austin— 

Faribault 

Hibbing 

1 Nonresidents. 


Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 


j Estimated 1 
{ expectancy 

i i 



1925 


Num- j 

! 1 

i 1 

! Cases * 

f 

1 Cases i 
i per 

i ' i 

1 j Deaths i 

! Deaths ' per ! 

[ Patal- 
i ities 

berof 

; Cases 

re- j 

t 1.000 

1 regis- 1,000 ! 
1 tered ' inhab- 1 

i P&r 

years j 


ported I 

j inhab- ? 

100 

1 

1 1 


[ itants 

! 

j ■ Itants ' 

! ' i 

, cases 


33,900 

10,500 


97,800 
13, 100 

76.900 
50,400 

15.900 


36,900 ; 
23,800 ‘ 
23, 100 i 
16,700 
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® i 

4 
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15 
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15 
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October 15, 1920 


Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925— Continued 


SMALLPOX — Contmned 


Estimated 


Rlmnesota— Continued 

Mank?to 

Eoehester 

St Cloud 

Virginia 

IMiSSiSSJppi 

BiloM 

lackson 

Laurel 

Meridian 

Natchez 

Missouri 

Independence-, 

Jophn 

Springfield — 

Montana 

Butte — 

6reat Falls 

Helena 

MissouJa 

Nebnislt^ 

Lincotn 

Platte 

Nevada: 

New Baiapslblre' 

Portsnwmth-, 

New Jersey 

3Bayo®ne 

GloiKJester City--.. 

Kearny — 

New Brnnswicfc.— 

Plainfield--, 

Uiuc® City— . 
Kew York* 

Amsterdam 

Binghamton 

Phznfcirk — . 

Geneva — 

Gloversvaie 

Hudson 

Johnstown — 

Watertown 

Warervliet 

North Caries 

AsbeviHe — 

Charlotte 

GreenslxffO 

High Point 

New Bern-- 

BfOeigh 

Salisbury 

V^ilmin^ton 

Wilson 

Winsion-Sftlem 

North Bakota* 

Fargo 

Ohio 

Allunce 

Barbertoa - 

Bno|^ 


Estimated 

expectancy 

Num- 
ber of 

Gases 

years 

I 

6 

13 

3 

^11 

3 

•i. ^ 

1 

41 

3 

1 

21 

1 

■■ -x'j 

57 

2 

1 

5 

9 


14 

5 

58 

2 

U 

6 

22 

> 3 

14 

i 2 

2 

j 7 
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) 7 
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J 6 

0 

1 

0 

0 3 

0 

Q 7 

1 0 

0 7 

! 0 

0 7 

0 

j 

f 

0 4 

* b 

0 7 

0 

•i !. 


Deaths Fatal* 


(Camp* j 

jfemtw I 


3 

60 

9 

o 

0 

24 

12 

32 

1 

2 

1 

II 

11 

4 

4 

13 

5 

3 

102 

1 

188 
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2 
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October 15, 1026 


Reported Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Con tinned 


Estimated f 
expectancy 


Ohio—Contmued 

Lancaster - 

Lima 

Loram 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Martins Ferry. . 

Middleto^in 

Newark 

Niles 

Nor''^ ood 

Piqua 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Sprmgfield 

Steubenville 

Zanesville 

Oklahoma 

Ardmore 

Sapul pa 

Oregon 

Eugene 

Pennsylvania 

Beaver Falls — 

Braddock 

Duquesne 

Farrell— 

Greensburg 

MeadviUe 

Sharon.- 

Washington 

Bhode Island 

Central Falls 

•Pawtucket 

Woonsocket 

South Carolina* 

Anderson 

Charleston 

Florence- 

Greenville 

Spartanburg 

Sumter. 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Tennessee* 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Texas 

Amanjlo 

Beaumont - 

Cleburne.. 

Galveston 

Orange 

Texarkana..— 

Tyler- 

Waco 

Utah 

Ogden 

Provo 

Virgima 

Alexandna, 

Danville 

Lynchburg 

Newport News. 

Petersburg 

Boanoke.- 

Suffolk 


Estimated 

population, 


1 
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6 
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6 


0 
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2 
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0 
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3 

04 

0 
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14 
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5 05 
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14 
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0 f 
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i 1 

' 7 


0 ' 
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10 
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0 ' 
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65 
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76 
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5 

10 

70 

1 38 

! 0 
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2 

10 

70 

1 0 

7 

4 

49 

1 01 
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12 



6 
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4 

32 


6 

26 
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8 46 

' 1 OS ^ 9 

6 

17 
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3 
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0 ' 
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1 0 
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0 ‘ 
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1 1 
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0 i 

6 

43 


1 09 

0 ! 
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' 0 * - 


i Includes nonresidents. 
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Reported Fro’jelence for the Year 1^25^0oiitiaued 

SMALLPOX— Contiaaed 


1 

! 

I 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 


Estimated 1 






Deaths 

Fatal- 

ities 

City j 

population^ 
July 1, 1925 

Kmn- 


Cases 

Cases 

per 

Deaths 

1 

ber of ' 

Cases 

re- 

1,000 

regis- 

1,000 

per 

I 


years 


ported 

inhab- 

tered 

inliab- 

100 

1 


.. 

itants 


itants 

cases 

Washington 




93 

5 74 





16,200 

3 

23 

0 



TtrATTiprtftTv , 

2 

1 

5 

0 



Everett 

20,300 

11,100 

7 

RR 67 

91 

3 11 


HRHV 

1 HBP 1 1 

TtiwjniaTn 

2 

106 

12 

LOS 

0 

MHMi 

1 ipjiii 1 1 

Tfthcouvcr ___ 

14; 600 

6 

15 

19 

1 31 

0 

HMHI 

1 im 1 1 

Walla 

3 

3 

5 

0 

mnni 

1 |SB 1 i 

Yakima.., 

22,700 

4 

20 

8 

.35 

0 

hBH 

llllMil 

West Virginia 

Blnefieltd 

19,300 

3 

43 

48 

2.49 

1 

1 0 05 


Cbarleston 1 

49,000 
63,500 i 
21,300 

7 

23 

52 

LOS 





Huntington.. .■! 

4 

4 

63 

.99 

L_ 



Parkersburg * 

5 

9 

2 

09 

■HeiI 


Wisconsm 







Appleton i 

21,100 

5 

1 

26 

1 23 

0 



Ashland _ ^ , ^ ^ 

6 

6 

4 




.. 

: 

TtiOrat 

24.800 

1 22,^ 

; 26,000 

f 34,300 

20.800 

7 

7 

1 

.04 






.Rail Claire ■ 

7 

20 

1 

.04 





Fond du Lae... ._ __ 


4 i 

12 

46 

0 



Cxieen Bay , 1 

$ 

4 

6 

! as 

0 



lanesvine ,,, ■ 

4 

6 

2 1 

I 10 

0 



Xenosha _ ' 

50,900 

30.400 

45.400 
33,200 
67,700 

7 

18 


2 96 

0 



La Crosse... . ^ 

4 I 

13 

43 

i 1 41 

14 

.13 

9.3 

Madison 

6 

40 

3 

.06 




(Vthknsh 

S ! 

26 

42 

1 27 

0 



Habme., , , .. 

$ ' 

55 

67 

.99 




Supenor ,, 

3 ' 


U 


2 



Wausau.. 

t 20,100 

1 28,400 

7 ■ 

5 

5 

.25 



' 

West AHls. , 

£ 

4 

7 

.38 

3 

.16 

42 9 

Wyoming 






Cheyenne , 

1 15,500 

1 


1 

.06 

0 




j 







TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 


City 

Estimated 
populatKm 
1, 19^ 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

ms 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
mhah- 
ztanls 

Oases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Alahanm* 







'Anniston 

20,500 

31 

1 51 

29 

1 41 

1 1 

Tlirtthfln , __ 

14,500 

10 

69 

s 


1 2 

Flopence 

12,700 

35 

2.^ 

24 

1.89 

1 5 

Mobile . _ , 

66,000 



65 

.98 


Montgomery' 

^,500 

74 

1 59 

42 

.90 

1 8 

Selma 

17,006 



53 

3-12 


Tuscfllot^ 

13,100 

12 

.92 

10 

.76 

1 2 

Anzona: 







Phoenix. . ,,, , 

! 38,700 ! 



421 

KkSS 


Tucson 

26,700 ^ 



377 

1A12 


Arkansas. 





Hot Springs * 


3 





Little Bock 

74,200 

117 

1.58 

@8 


1 2 

Caliloimla: 







Alameda., 

31,900 

33 

1 03 

12 


2.7 

Alhambra , 1 


36 


8 


4.5 

BakWEsfieM 

23,500 



54 j 

2 30 

B«rk«ley 

^200 

98 

1 1 48 

31 

.47 

3 2 

Chloo 




4 ' 



WmOkA 

i 13,500 

J45 

S ^ 

ill 

i 41 

2 4 

Fn^moi 

58,500 

62 

1 06 

4b 

79 

1 3* 


21,300 



40 1 

2.16 



91,200 

93 

1.02 ; 

47 

62 

2 0 

pSSiaaa. 

56,700, 

77 

1 S6 

52 1 

92 ‘ 

1 5 
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October 15, 1926 


Beported Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS)-~Continued 


’ Cases 

Deaths » reported 


population 1 per 1*000 , regis- per 1,000 i for each 

Julv 1. , mhab- tered. inhab- death 


Califorma—C ontmued. 

Pomona 

Kichmond 

Riverside,. 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Jose 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Momca 

Stockton 

Vallejo 

Colorado 

Boulder 

Colorado Springs . . , 

Greeley 

Pueblo,.— 

Tnmdad 

Connecticut 

Danbury 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Manchester 

Meriden 

Milford 

New Britain 

New London-—.--. 

Norwich — . 

Shelton 

Stamford 

Stratford — 

Florida 

St Petersburg 

Tampa 

West Palm Beach-. 
Georgia 

Albany 

Augu^ 

Brunswick- 

L^^rango 

Macon — 

Rome 

Savannah 

Idaho 

Pocatello— 

Illinois 

Alton 

Aurora- 

Berwyn — 

Bloomington 

Blue Island 

Centralia— 

Champaign 

Chicago Heights — 

Cicero.-- 

Danville - 

Decatur 

East Moline 

East St Louis 

Elgin-- 

Evanston 

Freeport 

Galesburg — - 

Granite City 

Jacksonville 

Joliet-- — . 

Kewanee 

La Salle, 

Maywood — 

Holme 

Murphysboro — «*- 

Oak Park 

Pekm 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rock Island 


67 

2 85 

120 

206 

21 j 

LSI 

3 

.16 

29 

1 08 

101 

251 


1 

16 

L2£ 

21 

L49 

16' 

88 

84 

1 33 

90 

243 

179 

3 

3. 32 

34 

1 02 

47 

1,07 





51 

3,21 

57 

1 40 

19 

.96 

15 

I 08 

9 

63 

3S 

3 12 

6 

.48 

25 

.49 





19 

47 


46 

299 

9 

.0 58 j 5 1 

10 

44 

2 

09 5 0 

72 


40 

1 S 

. . . 


137 

3 SQ 



99 

434 



26 

60 

28 

1 44 

39 

97 * 15 



37 



' ‘“I":: 

20 

1 03 

iig 

2 52 

36 

76 I 3 3 

; 



14 

53 t 


15 

1 27 ‘ 

226 


152 

1 5 


- - 

14 

1 12 1 


40 

91 

1 

10 

.91 

t 

19 ! 


10 

.69 

1 ; 

, 

36 

1 42 

1 ii 1 

■ 55 i 2 6 

32 

.57 

i ' 

' 1 

22 

.61 

1 

' ^ ( 



; 2 

13 i 

133 

1 96 

30 

1 44 1 A 4 

40 

1 37 

21 

72 i 19 

29 

1 26 

15 

1 65 19 

3 


2 

1 5 



20 

49 

22 

1.37 

5 

31 4 4 

26 

97 

15 

1 66 17 



91 

1 96 
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Reported Prevaleace for the Year 1925^0oiitintied 


TUBERCULOSIS <ALL FORMS)— Continued 


City 

Estimated 

palliation 

1925 ' 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

IIKsois— Contmued 

76.509 

183 

2 39 

35 

046 

5 2 


63,900 

65 

86 

46 

.72 

1.2 

Streator 

15,100 

22,000 

33,900 

5 

12 

.33 

,55 

4 

.26 

1,2 

Indiana 

25 

74 



12,600 

12,500 

25 

i ^ 

19 

1 51 

1 3 


3 

,24 

3 

.24 

1 0 


10,500 



7 

.67 



4^m 



27 

.59 





7 




9^800 

13,100 



46 

47 





8 

61 



76.900 
50,400 

15.900 



25 

33 



46 

.91 

20 

40 

2 3 


5 

31 




4 


4 


1 0 





23 

62 


LaPaye^ 

19 

M 

13 

.55 

22 

76 

1 5 
1.6 

I^ogsnspott — 

26,300 

8 

,35 

2Q 

Midsigan City * 

20,300 

16,700 

42,500 



19 

94 




13 

78 

- - 

lUTimmft. 



22 

.52 

^ .. ^ 

New Albany.,-^ 



25 

13 

10 



Newcastle 

Fern 

17,OT 

12,700 




76 

,79 

69 

.45 


Hiitoinsxd - 

fWitlt Tl«nf4 

30, 500 
80,100 



36 


TVnpe W?iiit#? - 

71,100 



58 

82 





2 

19 


1 

Whitifig ^ 

12,200 



9 

74 


Iowa: 

yifiTHafl , 

12,800 

26,400 



4 

31 


Rnriington, __ . 

m 

205 

16 

61 

4.4 

Ced^ Kapids-^ , 

50,600 

39,800 

22 

43 


¥Unff« 




20 

50 


PubuQiae , 

41.000 

22,7m 




30 

73 


Mason Oity-.-,-*..*.. 




.13 


^ Muscattne — 

16,800 

10 

60 

36 

1.7 

Qthimwft ^ 

26,400 

liOOO 

16,200 



7 

27 


Bansasi 

Ar1mm$tR City _ 



12 

86 


C<^yf3lte 




8 

.49 


EMpe»H[a_ 

12,200 

11,800 

38 

3 11 




Fflft SfSDtt _. . 

12 

1,02 

5 

.42 

2.4 

Huic^nsoEi 

26,000 

lasoo 

73 

2.81 




Independence 

11 

1 01 


XAcwrence 

12,300 

14,800 

20 

1 63 

4 

.33 

5 0 

FarsosiR „ 

10 

1.08 

11 

.74 

1 5 

Pittsburg _ _ 

19,200 

55,400 

18 

.94 

6 

.31 

3,0 

Topfiift- ^ , 

110 

I 99 

36 

.65 

3 1 

Widbitii. _. , 

86,400 

53,300 

1^600 

114 

1 29 

40 

.45 

2.8 

Kleatuclcy 

Covinjgtfm _ ^ ..._ 

74 

1.27 


Urendersnn 

15 

1.19 


Kewpftrt , __„ 

44 

44 


^ 1 0 

Padncah, 

25,900 

27,800 


54 

2.08 

Louisiana* 

Baton Rouge 



18 

.65 


Lft^fl Charles^. , , 

23 


15 


1.6 

Shreveport 

57,900 

18, 100 



" 172 

1,24 

Maine. 

Aubom 

n 

34 

7' 


1 

.06 

.75 

.28 

.70 

.46 

.40 

.34 

11.0 

1.7 

1.4 
2 2 
2,6 

2.4 
1.7 


20,600 



17,800 


HddW0cd„.,.”^_. 

, 18 500 

28 

40 


■ 

LewifiiaQ , _ , , . , 

34.900 
75,300 
. 11,600 

Foftaaod , 

73 

7 

BaabimA 

Son^ IPiagtif^ 


18 




14,4^ 

5 

.35 

“ 4' 

r 

.28 

iv^ 



3 
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October 15, 1926 


Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS)-Contmue(i 


City 

Estimated 

p<mulation 

19^ ’ 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
mhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Massachusetts 







Adams 

13,509 

25 

1 So 

9 

0,67 1 

2 8 

Amesbury 

11,200 

12 

1 07 

1 


12 0 

AHmgtnn 

24,900 

59 

2.37 

5 

.20 1 

13 S 

Athof- — 

. 3 


2 


3 5 

Attleboro - 

20,600 

S5 

4 13 

42 

2 04 

2 U 

Belmont 

15,300 

27 

1 76 

7 

46 

3 0 

Beverly 

22,700 

41 

1 81 

7 

31 

5 9 

Braintxpe _ . _ . 

13,200 



43 

3 26 


Brockton 

65,300 

84 

i 29 

23 

35 

3 7 

Brookline 

4^700 

46 

1 08 

24 

56 

1 9 

Chelsea 

47,200 

88 

1.86 

37 

7S 

2 4 

Chicopee 

41,900 

79 

1 89 

37 

SS 

2 1 

Clinton 

14,200 

14 

.99 

1 

07 

14 0 

Danvers 

11,800 

27 

2 29 

15 

1 27 

3 8 

Dedham — 

13,900 

8 

58 

3 

.22 

2 7 

Easthampton 

11,600 

18 

1 55 

10 

.86 

3 8 

Everett 

42,100 

73 

1.73 

18 

.43 

4 1 

Framingham 

21,100 

54 

2 56 

14 

.66 

1 9 

Gardner 

18,700 

56 

2 99 

11 

.59 

5 1 

Gloucester 

23,400 

41 

1 75 

12 

51 

3 4 

Gieenfieid 

15,200 

11 

.72 

5 

.33- 

2 2 

Haverhill 

49,200 

78. 

1 59 

73 

1 48 

1 1 

Holyoke 

60,300 

76 

1 26 

68 

1. 13 

1 1 

Lawrence 

93,500 

148 

1 58 

53 

57 

2 8 

Leo minster — 

22,100 

30 

1 36 

13 

59 

2 3 

Malden 

51,800 

119 

2 30 

22 

42 

T 4 

Marlboro 

16,200 

28 

1 11 

10 

62 

3 S 

Medford - 

47,600 

60 

1 26 

15 

32 

4 0 

Melrose 

20,200 

29 

1.44 

16 

79 

1 8 

Methuen - 

20,600 

52 

2 52 

9 

.44 

0 8 

Milford 

14,800 

16 

1 OS 

15 

1 01 

1 1 

Milton..-^ — 


12 


2 


6 0 

’N’ftwburypnrt-- 

15,700 



11 

70 


T^ftwton _ 

53,000 

65 

1.^ 

23 

.43 

2 8 

North Adams ...... 

2^700 

17 

75 

7 

.31 

2 4 

Northampton- — — — 

24,100 

178 

3 24 

J14 

.58 

5 6 

Northhndgf?! _ .. ^ 

10,100 

6 

59 

3 

30 

2 0 

Palmer . ^ ^ 

10 


s 



Peabody — 

19,900 

21 

1 06 

5 

25 

4,2 

Pittsfield- j — 

46,900 

42 

.90 

27 

.58 

1.6 

Plymouth * 

13,200 

12 

.91 

7 

.53 

1 7 

QumcF— — - 1 

60,100 

81 

1.35 

29 

48 

2.S 

Revere 

33,300 

44 

1 32 

% 

.06 

2ao 

Salem - 

42,800 

72 

1.68 

32 

75 

2.2 

Saugus - 

12,700 i 

8 : 

.63 

3 

.24 

2.7 

Somervilla 

99,000 

144 

1 45 

52 

.53 

2.8 

Southbndge 

15,500 

7 i 

.45 

4 

.26 

1 7 

Taunton 

39,300 

60 

1 52 

37 

.©4 

t6 

Wakefield— 

15,600 

17 

1,09 

6 


2.8 

Waltham- - * 

34,700 

38 

1 10 

21 

.61 

2 a 

Watortown * - — 

25,500 

40 

1 57 

4 

.16 

mo 


16,300 

12 

78 




Westfield - — 

19,300 

25 

1 30 

1 1 

.05 : 

25 0 


11 

12 

1 03 

1 



Wmthrop 

16,200 

11 

.68 1 

5 

.31 


Woburn 

18,400 

13 

.711 

8 

.43 

1.6 

Michigan 

A^nsn ^ 

12,500 

IS 

1 20 




Ann Arbor — — — — — 

22,200 

124 

5 59 

ii 

.50 

11 3 

BatUe Creek — — , — 

42,300 

81 

1 91 1 

12 

,28 

6 7 

Bay City 

48,900 

35 

72 i 

29 1 

.59 1 

1 2 

Benton Harbor 

14,000 

30 

1 43 ' 

3 

,21 : 

6 7 

Cadillac - 1 


1 


1 


1 0 

Hamtramck- — — — — i 

81,700 

100 

in 

29 

.35 

3.4 

Highland Park— - ' 

72,300 

61 

84 i 

24 

.33 

2 5 

Holland — — ! 

13,106 

13 

. 99 ; 

5 

38 

2 6 

Ironwood 

TshrMaarmufr 

17,400 

22 

14 

1 26 

19 

7 

1 09 

1 2 
ao 

Jackson 

^,000 

55 

.95 

21 

33 

2.6 

Ealamazoo — 

53,600 

56 

1 04 

28 

.52 

2.0 

T/ansmg, l,. -- r- ’ 

70,^ 

109 

2 54 

25 

35 

A4 

Marrinette _ 

13,400 

17 

1.27 

7 

.52 

24 

— 

43,100 

24 

56 

18 

.42 

1,3 


1 Includes nonresidents. 
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Eeported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TUBERCULOSIS (AM. FORMS)— Con toed 


Cases 

Estimated Oases Deaths Deaths reported 

pop^tion per 1,000 regis- per 1,000 for each 

July 1, inhab- tered, inhab- death 

1925 itants 1925 itants regis- 

tered 
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Eeported Prevaie»ce f<w the Year 1025 — Continued 

TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS)— CoEtinued 


City 


New Jersey— ContiEued 

Perth Amboy 

PhiHipsburg 

Plainfield 

Bahway 

Red Bank 

Ridgefield Park 

Rutherlord 

Summit 

Union City 

West New York 

West Orange 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

New York 

Amsterdam.* 

Binghamton 

Corning- 

Cortland 

Ihinkirk-- 

Elmira 

Freeport. 

Geneva 

Glens Falls 

Gloversviile. 

Horn^ 

Hudson 

nion 

Ithaca 

Jamestown ..... 

Johnson City 

Johnstown 

Kingston- 

Lacsawanna . 

Little Falls. 

Lockport ... 

Middletown 

Mount Vernon ... 

New Bodidtle ..... 

Newbury 

Niagara Fa^s— 

North Tonawanda... 

Clean 

PeekskiB 

platt^urg.. 

Poughke^e .... 


Rome, 


iga Sp 

Schenectady. 

Troy- 

"Watertown 

Watervliet 

White Plains.-. 
North Carolina 

Asheville. 

Charlotte 

Greensboro 

High Point 

New Bern 

Raleigh 

Rocky Mount.. 

Saiisbory. 

Wilmington 

Wilson.. ....... . 

Wwston-S^em^ 
North Dakota 

Fargo 

Ohio 

Ashtabula 

Barberton 

Bellaire 

Bellefontame-.^. 

Bucyras 

Cambridge 


Estimated 

peculation 

July 

1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
mhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

47,100 

61 

L30 

29 

0 62 

2 1 

18,600 

7 

3$ 




31,700 

35 

1 10 

21 

60 

1 7 

12,000 


.67 

8 

67 

1 0 


IS 


4 


4 5 


7 


5 


1 4 


3 


1 


S 0 

11,700 

IS 

I 54 

3 

68 

2.2 

63,100 

21 

33 




39,200 

35 

89 

11 

28 

3 2 

18,200 

211 

1 15 

3 

10 > 

7 0 

21,000 

40b 

19 33 

262 

12.48 

3.5 

35,300 

54 

1 53 

37 

48 - 

3 2 

71 900 

85 

1 18 

20 

.2S( 

4.2 

15,700 

20 

L27 

5 

32 

4 0 

13,900 

14 

1 01 

5 

36 1 

ZS 

19,900 

32 

1 61 

13 

65 1 

2.5 

48,400 

66 

1 36 

13 

27 

5 1 


25 


3 


8 3 

15,900 

19 

1 19 

S 

_ 

50| 

2 4 

17,900 

31 

1 73 

13 

73 

2 4 

22 100 

20 

90 

6 

27 

^ 3 

15,800 



6 

38 


11,800 

47 



S 98 

12 

1.03 

3 9 

10,400 

10 

96 

8 

77 

1 2 

18,900 

29 

1.53 

16 

85 

1 8 

43,400 

51 

1. 18 

35 

35 

3 4 


7 


3 


2 3 

10,700 

12 

i.i2 

8 

75 

1 5 

28,100 

43 

1 53 

42 

1 49 

I 6 

20,200 

59 

2.92 

8 

40 

7 4 

12,400 

20 

1 61 

6 

48 

3 3 

21,700 

21 

.97 

8 

.37 

2 6 

20,400 

29 

L42 

10 

50 

2,9 

50,400 

49 

.97 

21 

.42 

2 3 

44, W 

53 

1 20 

17 

38 

3 1 

30,400 

52 

1 71 

38 

1 25 

L4 

57,000 

98 

1 72 

25 

44 

39 

17,400 

27 

L65 

11 

.63 

2.5 

21,300 

64 

3.00 

4 

19 j 

im 

18,000 

29 

t6l j 

23 

1.28 

L3 

11,600 



10 i 

.88 { 


35,700 

m 

3 76 

21 

.59 

ko 

11,«)0 

U 

2.98 

3 

m 

11.3 

30,300 

48 

1.58 

27 

M 

1 8 


5 


4 


12 

13,900 

22 

1 58 

20 

1.44 

1,1 

32,800 

115 

t24 

36 

39 

32 

72,300 

178 

2.47 

60 

S3 

ao 

32,800 

41 

1.25 

31 

.95 

3.3 

16,200 

30 

1.85 

ii 

.68 

2.7 

27,400 

46 

[ X 68 

12 

.44 

38 

31,500 

471 

1 14 96 

152 

4.83 

3 1 

53,300 



43 

81 


47,100 



36 

-76 


23,CG0 



19 

.81 


12,200 



15 

1 1.23 


30,400 



5t 

1 68 


15,100 



15 

.99 


17,700 

10 

1 .56 

1 ® 

: 34 

1 1 7 

37, iO 



17 

.46 


12,800 



1 23 

i 1 80 


69,000 

160 

2.32 

82 

' 1.19 



20 

24,900 i 

6 

,24 

0 

1 


25,100 



9 

.36 


23,300 

72 

309 

10 

43 

7,2 

16,300 

11 

.67 

6 

.37 1 

1 8 


5 I 


4 1 


3 2 

11,700 

9 

77 

6 ! 

51 i 

1 5 

14,000 

1 



19 i 

1 36 i 




October 1026 2322 

Reported Prevalence for the Year 11^25— 'Continued 

TLBERCULOSIS {ALL FORMS)-~Coiitinaed 


City 


1925 


1 Cases 
reported, 
1925 

1 

Cases 
per l,0(Wi 
mhab- 
itanis 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

‘ 11 

0 66 

10 

0 60 

1 1 

1 17 

77 

4 

18 

4 2 

-i 4 


2 


2 0 

5 16 

1 3S 

3 


5 3 

f 27 

1 97 

1 

07 

27 0 

] 45 

1 20 

11 

29 

4 1 

1 ^ 

1 27 

25 

1 14 

1 1 



3 

19 


I 


G 

25 


1 25 

3 37 

11 

60 

23 

J S 


4 


2 0 

) > 

8 

,58 


( i 

46 

1 08 




16 

1 10 


> 41 

2 11 

7 

36 

5 9 

; IS 

32 

18 

32 

1 0 

22 

1 37 

10 

62 

2 2 



25 

54 


1 51 

1 21 

20 

.47 

Z5 

33 

1 04 

24 

.75 

L4 



6 

39 


1 60 

L85 

20 

62 

3 0 

1 


12 

.77 


37 

1 20 

21 

68 

1 8 

69 

2 26 

23 

.75 

3 0 

•s 

48 

4 

.24 

2 0 

29 

97 

10 

33 

2 9 

12 

75 




34 

3 06 

8 

.72 

4 2 



11 

45 


1 ■■■ ■ 


48 

.70 


! 28 

.81 

10 

31 

ie 

i « 

1 68 

23 

76 

2.2 

i 46 

2.67 

' 14 

81 

3.3 



15 

1 27 


' 34 

1 34 

27 

1 07 

i 3 

1 ® 

.42 

1 

07 

6 0 

1 


5 

30 


> 


7 

61 


) 


72 

78 


j 34 

51 

25 

38 

1 4 

30 

L38 

18 

.83 

1 7 

1 


12 

.76 


1 


IS 

.71 


j 


5 

.37 


1 4 

35 






5 

.40 


2 

.15 




3 

.24 




11 

.74 

3 

.20- 

3 7 

39 

2.36 

5 

.30 

7 8 

4 





11 

*71 

9 

.63 

1 2 

22 

1 05 

2 

.10 

11.0 



24 

,65 


9 

.48 

2 

.11 

4 5 

47 

.58 

39 

.47 

1 2 

17 

47 . 




22 

LOS 

19 

.89 

1.2 



5 

.43 




9 

.50 




34 

.60 . 




15 


19 

i 05 

4 

.22 

4 7 

56 

lU 

16 

.33 

35 

5 

M 

2 

.09 

2.5 

5 , 


, 0 . 





14 

.57 




24 

.48 * 


r 


21 

.60 . 


1 19 t 

LI 4 I 

iO 

.60 

1 9 


OJiio—Contmued 

Cbillicotbe 

ClfeTelana Heights 

Conneaut 

CostioctoE 

Cuyaaoga 

East Cle\ eland-- 

East Liverpool 

East Youngstown 1 Campbell)-. 

Elyria- - 

Emdlay- 

Eostoria 

Eremont 

Haimlton 

Ironfon 

Kenmore 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

Lima.—. 

Loram 

Hansfield 

Marietta— 

Manon * 

* Martins Perry 

Middletown 

Newark—— 

Niles 

Norwood. — 

Piqtia— 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Springfield 

Steubenville- . 

Zanesville 

Oklahoma 

Ardmore — , 

Quthne 

Okmulgee 

Sapulpa — 

Oregon 

Astoria— 

Eugene- 

Pcnnsj ivania 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Braddock — * 

Bradford 

Butler — 

Caaonsburg. 

Carlisle 

Carnegie 

Camek 

Charleroi— * - 

Clairton 

Coatesville — — 

Columbia 

Connells\il3e - 

Bnqucsne 

Easton, 

Farrell 

Harrisburg 

Haaleton 

Homestead— 

Jeannette 

Kingston 

Lan^ter 

Lirmjsfcown^ - 

McKees Rocks 

McKeesport 

Monessen 

t Carmel 


Mesm 




is,20d I 


46 700 ; 


32.500 i 
15 500 
30,800 

30.500 
16,600 
29,900 
16,000 
11,100 
24, m 
6S,700 
32,000 ! 
30,400 { 


11,800 
25,300 ' 
14,200 j 

16,500 I 


92.200 ‘ 
66,100 1 
21,700 
15,800 I 

25.200 

13.500 

11.400 

12.400 
1^000 
12,600 
14,900 

16.500 


14,306 

20.900 

36,800 

18.700 

83.400 
36,100 

3.400 

11.700 
18,000 
56,500 


18,100 

49,100 

21,200 


21,700 

49.800 

34.800 
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Report«4 Pre?a!ence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

TUBERCUL^BXS (ALL FORMS)— Contmaed 


City 

Estimated 

iJ^ulation 

1925 ' 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

1 

Deaths | 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
d^th 
regis- 
tered 

Pennsylvania— C ontmued 

Oil City-,.-.. 

23,300 

11,200 

19,800 

t 

10 

0 43 

i 

1 


Olyphant _ 

12 

t07 

6f 

) 

Km 1 

2 0 

Pitrston__ 

6 

30 

Plymouth- 

5 

1 

t 


Pottstflfwn __ _ _ 

lg,S0d 

25,000 



6 , 

.32 t 


Sharon 



16 

.04 j 


Steelton ^ 

15 


15 f 

1 0 

1 0 

Suni>iiry_ .. _ 

16,800 

12,900 

11 

65 

11 I 

65 1 

Swissvftla . _ 

9 I 

7Q, 

Vandf*rgrift_. ^ . 




4 1 


WarTfin'' . . _ 

15,100 

23,000 

74 

4 90 

8 j 

53 

q 2 

■Wflshmgton - - — 

4 

17 i 

j 


West Chester 


7 » 



WllfciS-BfMTP , 

77,600 

27,400 

55 

71 j 

41 


1 3 
LO 

WiIMnshiifg _ ^ 

15 

55 ' 

15 

56| 

Windher. . _ . . _ _ . 

2 

2 

Woodlftwn _ , __ _ 

18,900 

49,100 

11 

,58 1 

3 

id 

3.7 

York 

25 

51 

Rhode Island 

34,500 

27,800 

13 

. 3 a 

11 t 

22 

1 2 

Newport 


24 


PawfuftkAt ,, _ _ 

69,800 



19 

.27 


W oonsocket.. — 

49,700 



27 1 

54 


South Carolina 

Anderson - 

11,100 

78,100 

27,300 

25,600 

5 

,45 

i 

1 2 1 

IR ' 

i 9 n 

Charleston — 


' 135 i 

t 1 S3 

CreenxnllA, , . _ _ __ 



19 

' 70 


Spartanbu rg 



35 

1 37 

! 

SOTOtAr . , _ - 




16 

1:: 

South Dakota j 

Sioux Pahs,. - - - 

30,100 

66,600 

95,605 

50,600 

14,^ 

11,800 

48^400 

14,400 

25 

S3 

25 

83 

i 10 

1 

Tennessee 

143, 

2 15 



Knoxville T — i 

110 

1 15 


Texas* 

Beaumont _ _ _ _ 



33 

.55 


Ciffthiirnft 

7" 

49 

4 

.28 

1.8 

Corpns Ghristv-- - 

8 

68 

5 

.42 

1,6 

Galveston - 


43 

.89 

OffiArnnhA 



7 



Oi^ngA 

8 


6 


1.3 

San Angelo- - - 



74 


'pATarfrATifl . 

12,400 

13,000 

43,900 

7 

M 



T' 5 ,lAr 


4 

m 

, 




45 

hm 


Utah 

Logan., ^ ^ - 

1 



1.0 

Ogden 

^900 
11,200 ' 




- .16 

prnvo - r ^ 



2 1 

.18 


Vermont 

’Rarre ' 

1 


i 

33 



24,100 

18,500 



14 

.58 


Virginia* 

Alexandri,;^ . . . 



iii 

86 


Charlottesville 

11,200 


, 

9 

.ao 


TiarnnhA . _ 

23,000 

3^400 

63 

%n \ 

16 i 

.70 

X9 

Lynchburg 


31 

1.02 


' I'fAWrS . 

47,100 

35,700 

59,000 



74- 

1.57 


Pfitftrshnrg , 

84 

2 35 

53 

1 43 

1,6 

Port-SiOOUthr^,,. - -- 

84 

1 42 

55 

98 

1 5 

Rofuioke - ^ 



45 

.77 


SrtfTnllr 




45 



Washington 

Aberdeen 

16,200 

17 

1,05 

17 

10 s 

1 0 

BrAitierton 

9 


1 


9 0 

Bverctt — 

29,^ 

17 

..iu .58 

1 

m 

17 0 

Vfmno*ivef ^ 

14,500 



6 

.41 






21 


1.3 

YaklTOei ■■■ n-,r ■ , ■'■ r-r 

22,700 

29,300 

16 

70 

10 

44 

1 6 

West Virginia 

Bluefieid - 



12 

43 

m 

m 


Charleston- - 

ClaffcsbhTlg ^ - 

49,000 

30,400 

13,500 


1 

8S 

.66 


lyfartinRhurg 

J ! 

15 i 1 11 




V* 

* 
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Eeported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


TUBERCXJlOSiS (AIX FOBMS)~Coiitmued 


City 

Estimated 
population 
July 3, 
1925 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
pel 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

T?est Virginia— Continued. 

• 






Morgantown 

13,800 



11 

0 80 


Parkersburg--. 

2L300 



10 

47 


Wheeling 


184 


46 


4.0 

WiscoQsm: 






Appleton-- 

21,100 

34 


12 

57 

1 2 

Beloit 

24,800 

20 

81 

11 

44 

1 8 

Eau Claire , 

22,400 

25 

1 12 

12 

54 

2 1 

Fond dll Lac 

26,000 



2 



Green Bay 

34,300 

26 

76 

19 

55 

1 4 

Janesville 

20,800 



5 

24 

1 

Kenosha 

50,900 

46 

.90 

15 

29 


La Crosse , . 

30,400 

36 

1 18 

21 

39 

1 7 

Madison 

46,400 

35 

75 


Mamtowoe-- 

22,100 

16 



.72 

1 0 

Mannette. 


37 

TTTTTTTfn 



2 3 

Oshkosh , , 

Bacme 

33,200 

67,700 

29 

87 

.87 

129 


36 

.46 

2 4 
2 8 

Sheboygan- 

33,500 

28 

84 


45 

1 9 

Sapenor — 




Waukesha 

14,700 

10 




1 0 

Wausau. 

20,100 

20| 



.40 

) 2 5 

West Allis 

Wyoming: 

18,400 

28 



.43 

3.5 

Cheyenne- 

15,500 



IH 

.62 





JHIMi 



TUBEKCOEOSIS (PBOLMONARY) 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1025' — Continued 

TUBEECXJl-OSIS (PULMONABY)— Continued 


City 


Estimated 

p^ilaUon 

1^5 ' 


Cases 

reported, 

1925 


Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 


1 


Florida 

Tampa. 

West P^m Beach- 
Georgia 

Albany 

Augusta--.^. 

Brunswick 

Bagrange 

Savannah 

Idaho- 

Pocateho 

Illinois 

Alton 

Aurora- 

Berwyn 

Bloommgton— — 

Blue Island 

Centralia 

Champaign 

Chicago Heights. _ 

Cicero 

BanviHo — 

Pecatur 

East Moline- 

East St Louis 

Elgin 

Freeport 

Granite City 

JacksonTiile 

Joliet--, 


Ma3^ood 

Mohne.— - 

Murphysboro— 

Oak Park 

Pekm 

Peoria 

Qmney 

Bock Island- — 

Bockford 

Sprmgfleld 

Streator 

Indiana 

Anderson 

Oonnersville- — 
Crawfordsville- 
East Chicago- - 

Elwood 

Fort Wayne- -- 

Frankfort- 

Gary- 

Huntington 

Jeffcrsonyille — 

Hokomo 

La Fayette—— 

Logansport 

Manon 

Michigan City. 

Mimcie 

New Albany— 
Bichmond— — 
Terre Haute--. 

Wabash 

Whiting- 

Iowa 

Boone 

Cedar Bapids.. 
Council Bluffs. 

Pubuque 

Muscatme 


94,700 


13.500 
55,200 
16,800 

23.500 
93,100 

18,300 











63i 

j 2 68 

a! 

1 u 


26,800 

40,300 

18.900 
30,400 

13.200 

14.100 

18.200 

22. 100 
62,200 
37,000 

53.900 


71.400 

33.400 

20.700 
18,200 

15.900 

40.600 

19.700 

13.900 
14,200 

33.900 
12,500 

51.400 
13,300 

81.600 


40,000 

76.500 

63.900 
15,100 

33.900 

12.500 

10.500 
45,600 


97,800 

13,100 

76.900 

15.900 


:^,900 

23,800 

23,100 

26.300 

20.300 
42,500 


30,500 

71,100 


12,200 

12,800 

50,600 

39.800 
41,000 

18.800 


I 


93 
15 
58 1 

2 31 i 
79 , 

21 



1.49 K 

t 



73 

90 

i i7 ! 
2.43 j 

3 

..} 

! 

§4 

5 

1 02 ; 
24 

51 

3 21 

19 

13 

96 

.94 


L’i2 


.49 



44 

19 


.47 

51 

.80 



3 

.24 









46 

.60 

2 



19 

G 

.26 













is’ 








1 10 1 .60 1 


Deaths j 
regis- 1 
tered, 
1925 j 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

88 1 
9 1 

Q 93 




Ifi , 

91 

17 

32 

121^ 

6 

35 

7 

9 

12 






20 

2 0 

2.7 

2 1 

6 4 

1 


S 

44 


5 

.23 


14 

.23 

3 2 

20 

.54 

4 5 

30 

.56 


2 


1 5 

44 

.62 


4 

,12 

8 5 

6 

33 


26 

1 64 

2 0 

13 

.32 


6 

30 

3 2 

9 

.65 

1 4 

6 

.42 


21 

.62 

1 8 

3 

.24 


14 

.27 

1 8 

4 

.30 


10 

,12 


4 


11.0 

2 

.05 

9 5 

23 

.30 


37 


I 4 

4 

.26 


25 ■ 

.74 


3 

.24 

1 0 

4 j 

*38 


n 

.48 


8 



42 

.43 


s 

,61 


23 

29 

2 1 

5 

.31 


2 



21 

57 


13 

55 

1 5 

3 

.33 

20 

15 

.57 


16 ; 

.79 


16 

3S 


19 i 



16 

.52 


50 

,70 


1 



7 

.57 

2 1 

3 

.23 


15 

,30 


12 

.30 


21 

.51 


4 

.24 

2 5 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 


TUBERCULOSIS (PULMONARY)— Continued 


Kansas* 

Coffeyviile 

Emporia^ 

Port Scott.- 

Lawrence 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Kcmtucky 

Covington 

Henderson 

Newport 

Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge — 
Lake Charles—. 

Shreveport 

Maine 

Auburn 

Bath. 

Biddeford 

Lewiston 

Portland 

Sanford 

South Portland. 
Massachusetts 
Adams.,—..-... 

Amesbury 

Arlington 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Braintree 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Chelsea 

Chicoiiec 

Clinton 

Danvers— 

Dedham 

Easthampton... 

Everett 

Praraingham 

Gardner- 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Haverhill., 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Leominster 

MaJtien... 

Marlboro 

Medfwd 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Milford 

Milton 

Xewburyport-. 

Newton 

North Adams— 
Northampton... 

Northbndge 

Palmer., 
Piftabody 
Pittsfield 
Plymoufeh 


i 

Cases 1 
reported, 
1925 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

22 

1 3b 

35 

2 87 

12 

1 02 

19 

1 51 

1 16 
i 

.S3 

1 4 1 

.32 

41 ^ 



Cases 

Deaths reported 
per 1,000 for each 
inhab- death 

itants regis- 

tered 


20,600 

69 

3» 35 1 

39 1 

1 15,300 

25 

1 63 ( 

6 , 

' 22,700 

22 

.97 1 

7 

' 33,200 


1 

35 

t 65,300 

70 

i 07 j 

IS 

42,700 

40 

94 

22 

47,200 

82 

1 74 i 

31 

41,900 

63 

, 1.26 

2S 

14,200 

8 

1 .56 

i 

11,800 

26 

2.20 

11 

13,900 

5 

1 36 

3 

11,600 

14 

1 21 

0 

42,100 

50 ; 

I 33 1 

18 


7 

28 

28 

50 

7 

13 .. 

.39 

1 51 
80 
66 
.60 

5 

IX 

s 

22 

4 

28 

.69 

23 

29 

.34 

1 4 
2,6 
3 5 
23 
1 7 

22 

1.63 

7 

.52 

3 1 

10 

.89 

1 

09 

10 0 

34 

1.37 

4 

.16 

8 5 

3 


2 


1 5 


w 

23 

1 VO 

1 14 

V 

12 

59 

1 9 

31 

1 50 

8 

.39 

3 9 

14 

.95 

10 

.68 

1 4 

9 


2 


4 5 

”” 

7 

45 


51 

96 

20 

.38 

2.6 

17 

75 

7 

31 

2.4 

*58 

2.41 

*12 

50 

4.8 

4 

.40 

2 

.20 

2.0 



3 



14 

70 

4 

.20 

3 5 

38 

.81 

1 24 

.51 

1.6 



0 

1 .45 


62 

1 03 

20 

.33 

3 1 

32 

.96 

2 

1 .06 

16 0 

56 

1.31 

20 

47 

2.8 

8 

63 

3 

.24 

2:7 

116 

L17 

39 

.39 

3.0 

7 

45 

4 

.26 

1.7 

56 

1.42 

33 

.84 

1.7 

11 

.71 

5 

.32 

2:2 

31 

89 ^ 

V 12 

.35 

2.6 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TUBERCULOSIS (PULMONARY)— Continued 


City 

Estimated 
population 
July 1, 
1925 

1 

1 

’r 

Cases 1 
reported, ’ 
1925 1 

- i 

! 

Cases 
per 1,000 ^ 
inhab- | 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cas^ 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

Massacliusetts— Continued 


I 





W-atertown--. 

25,500 

28 ' 

LIO 

4 

0 16 

7 0 

'W^st Springfipld , 

15,300 

12 ■ 

78 f 




Westfield- r. — 

19; 300 

24 ■ 

1 24 f 

1 

05 

24 0 

Winchester 

ll.fjOO 

7 

60 1 

0 



Winthrop 

16,200 

8 ' 

49 i 

6 

31 

1 6 

Woburn,- 

18,400 

13 i 

.71 j 

8 

43 

1 6 

Michigan 


4 





Ann Arbor 

22,200 

92 ’ 

4 14 i 

8 

36 

11 5 

Bay City-- 

48,900 

33 1 

67 

21 

43 

1 6 

Hanitramck 

81, 700 

i 

[ 

27 

33 


TTjghland Park _ __ 

7^300 

• i 

34 

19 


Holland. 

13; 100 

13 : 

99 { 

5 

38 

2.6 

Ironwood 

17,400 

21 1 

1 21 } 

18 

1 03 

1 3 

Ishpemlng . . _ _ 


14 i 

1 

7 


ao 

Jackson, .'1— — 

58,000 

55 1 

95 ' 

20 

34 

2 7 

Kalamazoo — — 

63,600 

61 i 

95 

25 

47 

2.0 

Lansing— 

70,800 

87 j 

3 23 

14 

20 

6 2 

Marquette — 

13,400 

16 i 

1 39 

7 

52 

2.3 

A-TnstegnTi Height;^ 


13 i 


4 


3 2 



5 ! 



3 


I 7 

Raok. Ste Mane 


18 


6 


a 0 

L'linncsota 







Altrert Lea 


1 


1 


LO 

Anf'tin..,.. 

11,900 

1 

08 




Faribault 

12^300 



7 

57 



13, 700 



5 

36 



17,000 

52 

3.06 

117 

1 00 

3 1 

_ 

Virgima 

16,000 

5 

,31 

5 

31 

LO 


19,500 

5 

.26 




Mississippi. 







12,600 

24,300 



5 

.40 


TWt^ndian 

24 

99 




Natchez * 

13,100 

28 

2l14 

18 

1.37 

L6 

Missouri 







TT»d0pende®(^ , , 

12^700 



4 

*31 


jnptin 


6 





Moherly ^ 

13,900 



4 

.29 


St , . .. . 

7i»300 



41 

.62 


SprlrtgfiftM * _ 

•4^100 

50 

Lis 

30 

.71 

1.7 

Montmia 







7v?iii^ndi| . _ ^ „ 

J^SOO 



7 

« ss 


Blltto 

42,900 



84 

1 96 


Ofeftt Pall**- ■ --T-M , -- r, ,, 

29,900 



10 

.33 


Helena- _ _ 



21 


-lu. 

Nebraska 







Lincoln 

60,900 

40 

66 

25 

.41 

1 6 

■NT/vrtb 

13,700 



0 

.36 


Nevada 






Rsnn 

12*700 



4 

.31 


New Hampshire 







Berlm — - — * — 

18*600 

33 

a 77 

2 

Al 

W 6 

Oojipnrd - 

22,500 



22 



TloYor -- - - 




8 



Keene ^ . 

11,900 

12 

1 01 

0 



Manfbe^tpr _ __ ... 

83,100 



19 

23 


Na‘?:hpa , . ... -,. - . 

29,700 



5 

.17 


Pmrt^iTff^ntb - - . 

14,900 


5 03 




New Jersey 

Asbury Park—, 

13,700 

31 

2.26 

12 

.88 

2.6 

Bayonne , 

88,800 



ao 

.34 


ipeflenUe ^ ^ ^ ---r 

18,900 

20 

1 06 

30 

.53 

20 


26,000 

25 

.96 

5 

.19 

5.0 

_ 

14,400 

n 

.76 

7 

.49 

} 6 

Ca*”teret - _ ^ 

14,000 

IS 

I 29 




Clifton * * 

34,700 

49 

m 

18 

,62 

2 7 




m 

4 



T>AY^r ... 


15 


5 


S.0 

OTRJ^gR , 

60,000 

58 

97 

33 

.55 

1 8 

Fnplew^d ■■ -. ■■ . 

12,600 



6 

.48 


OiopeeRt-fir City . - ^ . 

13,700 

14 

i02 

4 

.29 

3.5 

■parnsou . . - • - ■ -■ ,, ..-,r 

16,400 

28 

1 71 




Hoboken - 


J 91 


- 



* Iheiudes nonresidents* 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TUBERCULOSIS (PULMONARY)— Contmaed 


City 

Estimated ! 
p<^latmn j 

1925 * ! 

I 

! 

Cases 

reported, 

1925 

1 

Cases 1 
per 1,000 
mliab- 
itants j 

Deaths 
regis- 
tered, 
1925 ; 

. Cases 

Deaths ’ reported 
per 1,000 for each 
inhab- death 

itants regis- 

I tered 

Ohio— Continued 

i 




1 

i 


Fremont 

13,900 




0 50 ' 


H'miilton 

42^400 


1 

SO 

71 


Lakewood 

56,S00 

14 

0 25 

14 

25 : 

1 0 

Lancaster — 

16, 100 

22 

1 37 . 

10 

62 ' 

2.2 

Lima 

46 700 



2S 

49 ! 


Loram - 

42,300 

49 

1 16 

38 

.43 

2 7 

Marietta 

15,300 




33 1 


Marion 

32; 500 

CO 

1 S3 

20 

62 1 

3 0 

Martins Ferry 

15,500 


11 

71 ' 


Middletown-- 

30;800 

37 

1 20 ' 

12 ' 

39 * 

3 i 

Newark 

30,500 

69 

2 26 

23 . 

75 

3 0 

Norw'ood 

29,900 



10 

33 ‘ 


PiQua — - - 

16;000 

ii‘| 

69 t 

i 

t 


Salem 

iLioo 

34 

S 06 

6 

54 * 

5 7 

Sandusky 

24,500 



11 




68,700 



46 

67 


^eubenviile 

3^000 

26 

SI 

10 

31 

2 G 

Zanesville -t 

30,400 

47 

1 55 

19 

62 

2 5 

Oklahoma 







Ardmore 

17,200 

21 

1 40 


23 

6 0 

Guthrie 

11,800 



-15 

1 27 



25,300 

7 

28 

7 

$ -28 

1 0 

Sapulpa 

14,200 

6 

42 

i! 

07 

60 

Oregon 







Astona 

16,500 




.30 


Eugene..,.--— 

11,400 



5 

44 



Pennsylvania 






Altoona 

66,100 

34 

51 

25 

38 1 4 

Braddock 

21,700 

20 

92 

12 

55 

1 I 

Bradford 

15,800 

1 

06 






25,200 



12 

-48 


Canonsburg 

13,500 



! 4 

,30 


Carnegie 

12,400 



3 

.24 


Farrell 

18,700 

9 

.48 

2 

.11 

4,5 

Hamsburg - 

83,400 



34 

.41 


Homestead 

21,400 

22 

1 03 

19 

,89 

I 2 

Jeannette 

11, 700 



5 

.43 


Kingston.., 

18,000 

13 

-72 

S 

.44 

1 6 

Lancaster- __ 

56,500 

20 

.35 




Lewiatoym - - 



15 



McKeesport- — 

49, 100 



13 

.26 


Moaessen 

Mount Carmel - - - - - _ 

21, 200 

5 

6 

-24 

2 

0 

09 

2 5 

Nantifiokfi 

24, 700 



13 

53 


NomstowiL _ - 

34,800 1 
16,700 i 

2 


0 



North ■Rrftddof'k 

19 

3-14 

10 

*60 

1 9 

Oil City 

23,300 i 

10 i 

43 




Olyphant - 

11,200 i 

12! 

1 07 

4 

,36 

30 

Pittston. 

19,^ 

6 

.30 




Pottstown - , - - - 

18,500 ! 



6 

32 


Shftrnn , 

25,000 

12 

48 




Steelton _ _ 

15 


15 


1,6 

Sunburv . _ 

16,800 



6 

,36 


Swisjsvale 

12 900 



9 



WfishingtoTi 

23, (X» ! 

1 

4 

! ,17 




WpRt Php«f<'0r 


i 

7 



Wmdhpr 



i 

2 



Woodlawn — 

18,900 

11 

! 58 

3 

,16 

3.7 

Rhode Island 



1 .38 




Cranston ^ ^ ^ 

34,300 

13 





Newport 

27,800 


i 

20 

.72 


PflTX’t.lTf'Vpt 

69,800 



13 

19 


WoonRookpt - _ 

49,700 



IS 

30 


South Carolma 



1 




Charleston- 

73,100 


* 

322 

1 67 


Greenvillfl _ _ 

27,300 



17 

62 



25,500 

1 

04 1 




Snmter 



13 ; 



South Dakota 







Sionx Falls - ^ 

30,100 

20 

€6 

20 

m 

1 0 

Tennessee. 






Knoxville 

95,500 

... 


89 




9275^— 2et 7 
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Beported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TUBEBCUtOSIS (FULMONABY)~-Coiitinued 



Estimated 
population 
July 1, 
1925 

Cases 

Cases 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered, 

1925 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
inhab- 
itants 

Cases 
reported 
for each 
death 
regis- 
tered 

City 

reported, 

1925 

Texas 

Cleburne - 

14,200 

11,^0 

48.400 

14.400 }* 

. 

0 49 

4 

0 28 

1 7 

Corpus Cbristi.-— ......... 

6 

.51 

3 

,25 

2 0 

frplvpston , . . , ^ - 

37 

n 

GieeuTiUe 



7 

.49 




8 


6 


i 3 

- 

San Angelo — L 



52 


TftYsrfepnft 

12,100 

3 

24 

0 



Utah 

T.Ogif^Tl,. 

1 

1 


to 

Provo 

li,20b 



2 

18 


Vermont 

Barre- - -r- — - - 



18 



Burlington _ , 

24, 



11 

46 


Virginia* 

CharlntfeoRviTle.,^ . _ 

11,200 

ta,ooo 

30,400 
35,700 
59,000 ! 
58,200 



9 

SO 


'Dnu^dle 



16 

70 


Lynchburg.. , 

39 

1 ^ 

25 

82 

- i 6 

Pe-tersburg^^ _ _ 

70 

2.13 

* 45 

1 26 

1 7 

Port-srifiontii— - 


1 26 

50 

85 

1 5 

Roanc^e^-- ^ 

42 

72 

35 

60 

1 2 

RnfFrtllr .. . J 

45 



Washington. , 

Aberdeen — . 

16,200 

11 

68 

11 

68 

1 0 

Br^on.ortnn r T-n-r-,-- 

3 


1 


6 0 

Vaneo^ver.,..,. ,...1 ^ nr -- - 

14,500 

22,700 

19,300 



4 

.28 




16 

70 

6 

26 

2 7 

We^Virgiala; 

_ _ 


8 

41 


<'?iarVsh'”^g, - , n, -- 

30,400 

1 

[ 56 

15 

49 

i i 

‘M^tinshurg. , ^ 

13,500 

11 

81 


Morjgantown 

13,800 

21,300 

io ‘ i. 16 

5 

6 

.36 

28 

3 2 


l 175 

‘i 

38 

4 6 

r,.r-r- --T TT T- - 

Wisconsin, 

Appleton--.-—— — 

2L 100 

14 

66 

12 

57 

1 2 

BaIoiI: . ^ . 

. 24,800 

20 

20 

81 

1 58 

$ 

32 

2 5 

GTfSfSp. r,ri,-i 

34,306 

20,800 

50,1^0 

30,400 

22.100 

13 

38 

1 5 

n -tcrin- -- - 

4 

19 

Kenosha 

46 

36 

i 90 

; 1 18 

0 


La Crosse.. 

20 


i 8 

Mij^Oitovroc . - __ _ - 

16 

72 

Marmette — — .... 

1 ' , — 

1 ::::::: 

12 


Bacane 

67,700 

1 SO 

1 18 

24 

35 

3 3 


22 

Wsiilierihft-. 

14, 7<kj 

{ 1 

07 




20^300 


6 

.30 


-- ,.... ,■- 

West Allis.., 

18i400 

j 28 

-■ - 

1 52 

8 

43 

3 5 

Wyoming 

Cheyeime.,.. ........ 

. 15,500 

4 

.26 


! 






TYPHOro FBVBB 


Estiaaiated 

ejqpeetaney 


1925 


City 


Estimated 



/ 

Num- 
ber of 
years 


r 

Cases ' 



20.500 

14.500 
ia;7oo 
66,000 

40.500 
17,000 
13.100 


2 

1 

6 

5 

1 


Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1.000 

inbab- 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1.000 

mhah- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 


2 05 

1 

0.05 

2,4 

^ i 


4 

.28 

mo 

6i 

.47 

1 

,08 

16.7 

33 i 

.50 

7 

11 

212 

54 ! 

1.16 

11 

4 

.24 

.08 

20.4 

18 

1.22: 

I 

*6 2 
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Heported PreYalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TYPHOm FEVEE— Continued 


Estimated 
I expectancy 


! 

I 


1925 


City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1, 1925 

Num- 
ber of 
5 ’ears 

Cases 

Cases : 

re- 

ported 

j f 

Cases 1 1 Deaths 

per ' Deaths | per 1 

1,000 1 regis- 1 1,000 

inhab- , tered * inhab- 
itants ] j itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

Cdsea 

Arizona 






1 



Phoenix 

38,700 

2 

5 

7 

0 18 

0 

1 


Tucson 

26,700 

5 

12 

71 

2 66 


a 19 

7 0 

Arkansas 









Hot Springs — . 



3 

6 

25 





Little'Rocfc — 

74, 200 

S 

63 

128 

1 73 

i7 

; 

13 3 

California 









Alameda 

31,900 

7 

3 

6 , 

.19 ! 

1 ' 

.03 , 

16 7 

Alnambra 


2 

10 

2 i 


0 



Bakersfield 

23 .500 

Q 

1 


09 

1 

.04 

50 6 

Berkeley 

66,200 


14 

17 

25 

0 


Ciiico--'l 

7 

2 

4 


1 


25 0 

Fresno 



58,500 

5 

6 

17 

.29 

1 

.02 

5 9 

Glendale 

21,300 

4 

6 

2 

09 

0 



^Long Beach 

91, 200 

7 

17 

17 

19 

1 

.61 

6 9 

Mfu^psto _ __ 


2l 

3 

2 


0 

* 


Pasadena 



56,700 

7 

9 

10 

is 

■0 

04 

^ 0 

Pomona.. 

15,400 

5 

3 

1 

Cb 

0 




Eiverside 


9 

14 


1 


7 1 

Sacramento - ........ 

72,300 


47 

44 

61 


07 

11 4 

San Bernardmo ... 

22^800 

7 

9 



T 

IS 


San Jose 

43 ; 600 

5 

5 

6 

.14 

3 

07 

50 0 

Santa .A.na 

19,500 

3 

4 

S 

41 

1 

05 

12 5 

Santa Barbara 

24,000 

5 

5 



1 

04 


Stockton 

47, 300 

4 

58 



4 

08 


Colorado * 










Boulder 

11,800 

ft 

7 

3 

25 

0 



Cnlnmdrt Springs. 

2 

IS 

23 


4 


17 4 

Pueblo I 

43,800 

4 

25 

62 

i 42 

11 

,25 

17 7 

Trinidad 

11,000 

7 

10 

10 

91 

1 

,09 

10 0 

Connecticut 









Oanbury., , 


1 4 

9 

3 


2 


66 7 

TTfttrflolri 

iA Ann 

! A 

2 

3 

2i 

0 



GTRenis’ieh 

aevo ! r 

3 

2 

08 

0 



'Man nhAS^Ar 

21^100 

$ 

3 

60 

2 86 




iVfAridpn .. _ 

36,300 

5 

5 

2 

06 







Milford 

13^500 

t 

3 

2 

.15 

0 



NeirBntam 

6$; 000 

6 

10 

12 

.18 

1 

.oi 

sl 

New London 

29,100 

7 

4 

2 

07 

I 


500 

Norwich 

23,100 

7 

5 

9 

39 

1 

04 

11 1 

Stamford... ; 

40,700 

2 

6 

7 

,17 

1 ; 

.02 

143 

Stratford — _ ! 

16, 100 

4 

2 

5 

.31 1 

0 



Florida ' 








St Petersburg 

26,800 

2 

6 

5S 

2 16 

6 

.22 

10 3 

Tampa 1 

94,700 

3 

35 

62 

.55 

14 

.15 


Pal’T' Beaoh i 


2L 

3 

5 


3 


60 0 

Georgia. 

™ ' 




1 ! 




Albany . > 

13,500 

4 

11 

5 

.37 ) 

! 0 



Augusta ' 

55,200 

5 

48 

51 

92 I 

18 

33 

353 

Brunswick 

16,800 7 

18 

12 

- .71 ! 

1 

06 

8.3 

Lagrange 

23,500 

2 

13 

18 

1 77 i 

3 

.13 

1 16;7 

Alacon.. 

58,200 


42 i 

SS 

1 1,61 i 

21 1 


1 23.9 

Eome 

13,900 

5 

29 

IS 

L29 

4 < 

.29 

22 2 

Savannah 

93,100 

6 

58 

35 

.38 1 


i 

25.7 

Idaho 









Boise ’ 

23.000 

6 

5 

7 

.30 ! 

0 i 


1 

Pf>ria.tf*no . . 

18,^ 

6 

5 

6 

33 

0 ] 

1 


HhnOlS’ 1 





1 J 

1 


Alton _ „ -r-n-rm 

26^800 

6 

a 


1 

' 3 1 

^ -11 


A nrora 

40,300 

6 

18 

9 

,22 , 

, 0 1 



TlprTxrjjm 

1&90O 

3 

0 

2 

i 

0 

' 


Bloomington 

30,400 

5 

4 

4 

.13 

li 

.03, 

^ 0 

Gentraha — 

nbampaign 

14,200 

1^200 

? 

9 

6 

• 4 

I -21 
.22 

' r 

1 .05 

250 

Chicago Heights 

CiAAro 

22,100 

62^200 

4 

7 

1 

3 

2 

.03 

' 1 

: 0 

i .05 

1 


Danville 

37,000 

5 

5 

7 

.19 

1 

.03 ! 

143 

Decatur. 

63,900 

4 

IS 

0 

.17 

i 3 

.06 i 

33.3 

‘Rfist Molme _ 


2 

1 1 

3 


' 0 

i i 


East St. Louis 



71,400 

6 

13 

4 

.s 

I 4 

1 ,06 

ioao 


i Indudes nonresidents. 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVES—Continued 



i 

j 

Estimated . 
expectancs j 

City 

Estimated i 
population, 
July 1, 1925 1 

1 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Louisiana 

Baton "Rfflige. _ 

27,800 

5 

6 1 

Lake Charles 

3 

fllireveport- _ 

57,900 

IS, 100 
26,600 
17,800 
18,500 

3 

38 

Maine 

4nhnm . 

6 

2 

Bf^ngor 

5 

11 

5 

8 

Bath 

Biiidefoid-- , _ . . 

5 

Tjpw.slon _ _ . . 

34 ; 900 , 
75;300 ' 
11,600 

5 

9 

Portland 

7 

34 

Sanford -- - 

6 

2 

South Portland 

1 

0 ‘ 

WatprviTlp . _ 

14,400 


sl 

Westbrook 



Massachusetts 

Adems 

13, 500 


9 ' 

Arlington 

24,900 

20,600 

- 

5 

Att-lefimo . ^ _ 

7 

3 

Bovprl'^ _ _ 

22, 700 



Braiptrofi 

13,200 
05,300 
42 700 


1 

BrOfkton „ 


9 

Brookline 

7 

5 

Chelsea- - -- 

47,200 


16 

Chienppp__ ___ . 

41.900 
11,800 

13.900 
It fifUl 


3 

DaTj^Prs. _ .. _ 

J 

2 

Pedham^ 

5 

6 

i 


0 

PfVPrptt- . _ _ _ - . . 

42 I 100 
21, 100 

18.700 
23,400 1 

15.200 ! 

49.200 j 
60,300 
93,500 
22,100 

51.800 

16.200 

47.600 
20,200 

20.600 

14.800 

15.700 
53,000 

22.700 
24, 100 


10 

PrHTniTighftm 


4 

f4^TdnPr 

7 

4 

Cioneastpr ^ ^ _ , 



Orppnfield ^ ^ - 

« 

2 

TTpVAfhdl - - 

7 

10 ! 

Holyoke,- - 

7 

6 , 

LawrAnoft _ — ^ ^ ^ 

7 

37 

I^niinster— 

6 

4 

MBMOB,. r -T 

7 

11 

* Marlboro . ^ 

6 

6 

Madtord - , ,,, 

7 

6 

* MpVosp , 

7 

3 

M<*thopn- __ 

6 

2 1 

Milford 

7 

1 * 

bfp-whnrvport .. ^ 

7 

8 ! 

Ke'^vton' r _ ^ - 

7 

9 

>JfoTt.b Adams J 


6| 
5 1 

"KforthaTopton 


■N^orthhridgft. 

10,100 

46,900 

13,200 

60,100 

33,300 

42,800 

7 

2 , 

Bittsfipld 


^ , 
6 ' 

pIjTnonth _ 

5 

Qnmoy - . ^ 

7 

9 1 

Severe ' 

1 

3 j 

Salem 


4 

Saugus 

12.700 
99,000 

15.500 
15^600 

34.700 

25.500 

15.300 

19.300 
11,600 
16,200 

6 

2 , 

Somerville 

7 

, 15 1 

f^^ntbhrfdge „ 


10 , 

Wakpfield . 

5 

4 ' 

Waltham 

7 

10 

Watertown 

7 

3 , 

West Sprmgfield 

2 

2 

Westfield 

7 

3 

WT^OohflStftT - w - , . , 

7 

’ 1 1 

Winthrop ^ ^ „ 

7 

1 1 i 

Wobnm,, __ 

18,400 

12,500 

22,200 

42,^ 

48,900 

7 

- 4 , 

Michigan 

3 

; 11 ^ 

, ,, ■■ , nr., - - , - -■■ 

Ano Arbor- 

7 

8 

Battle Creek 

7 

10 

Bay City 

7 

61 I 


» Includes nonresidents 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


J_ 


1925 

! 

Cases , 


i 

i Deaths ! 

Fatal- 

per 1 

Deaths 

per ' 

ities 

1,000 

regis- 

1,000 1 

per 

mfaab- j 

tered 

i inhab- } 

100 

I itants 1 


Itants ! 

cases 


la 

1^7 

3 

10 , 

^1 

6 , 


3 ' 

10 I 


0 18 


2 19 


S i 

G I 

n 
2 i 


10 

11 

6 

1 


i! 

13 

3 

I' 


14 

n 

21 


0 04 


17 t 
38 ’ 
06 * 
43 
17 J 


60 ; 
69 ' 


20 0 

! 13 3 

55 i 25 2 

1 


07 
24 
29 
31 ' 


Oj 

14 

25 
05 

59 
22, 
09 

26 

09 
21 . 

60 . 

20 ! 

10 ; 

03 
25 t 
09 

.15 1 
19} 
.13 
.25 , 

15 , 
14 
13 , 

n j 

.4g 
.25 , 
.10 ' 
,19 , 
08 ' 
38 

.18 , 

.or 

16 ’ 
13 
19 I 

.26 ! 

04 ' 
07 

.16 , 
.17 
31 ’ 
U ' 

56 ‘ 
.63 
,52 
43 1 


11 
2 
132 

2 I (ki ' 

0 ' L.. 

.27 62 5 

C .09 50 0 

14 19 ; 24 6 

2 .37 ^6 


20 0 


.14 i 


20 0 


— 

07 

100 0 

.05 

16 7 

08 


02 

! .02 
.04 

3,1 3 
16 7 
15 4 


M 

.14 

66 7 

i 


! . 


1 


.04 

7 1 

|, . — 


; 02 
.01 

500 
4 3 

.04 

.06 

0 ^ 



.10 

66.7 



,02 

.04 

mo 



j .04 

22.2 

.02 

4.3 


33 3 

m 

7. 7 









.05 

33.3 







,09 

14.3 

,16 
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Estimated 

expectancy 

1923 

City 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1,1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

Michigan— Continued. 

Benton ^rbnr . _ , 

HOOO 

6 

4 

2 

0 14 

2 

0.14 

100 0 


4 

3 

3 

1 

20 0 

Hafntr<iTnnk^ - ^ -- 

81,700 

72,300 

17,400 

5 

2 

5 

06 

2 

.02 

40 0 

Hi^hl?md Bark- _ , . 

7 

12 

21 

,29 

3 

.04 

14,3 


7 

3 

2 

,12 

0 


TfilhpPiTmTig ^ 

6 

1 

4 

1 


25 0 


58,000 

53,600 

70,800 

13,400 

14,5KX) 

43,100 

7 

10 

14 

.24 

3 

.05 

21 4 


7 

20 

20. 

24 

37 

2 

.04 

10 0 

Bn,nRing .. - ,. 

e 

24 

.34 

2 

03 

8 3 


6 

9 

3 

.22 

0 



MftTirfte 

3 

4 

3 

21 



Mpskngon. . 

6 

22 

7 

.16 

1 

02 

14 3 

^fpRkfignn 

2 

2 

2 


0 



POTltllM* , , ^ ., ^ _ 

47,500 

30,000 

7 

12 

8 

.17 

1 

02 

12 5 

Port f Tr^rpn ,, 

6 

9 

5 

17 

1 

.03 

20 0 

Pjyfr Pi>Ti^ r — 1 

2 

11 

7 


0 




7^100 

S 

43 

£2 

1.14 

12 

17 

14.6 

^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

TWftrift ^ , 

7 

4 

3 


0 



Humesota 

Alhi^Iiea — - 


1 

0 

1 


0 



Faritwalfc 

■Rjhhine .. - - 

12,300 

18,000 

17,000 

19,500 

5 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

08 

.06 

1 

1 

.08 

06 

100 0 
100 0 


3 

6 

is 

.47 

2 

12 

25 0 


6 

2 

3 

.15 




, 

HiSBissiimi: 

rnioM 

12,600 

23.700 

15.700 

4 

9 

3 

.24 

0 

r ■ ■■ 



2 

37 

€0 

2 53 

4 

17 

6 7 

l.<ax£rel 

37 

2 35 





24,300 
13, 100 

12,700 

1 

15 

23 

' .96 






12 

’ 92 

1 

08 

8 5 

---I*,,- - - 

Mmimi* 

IpAfiiJftiidenfta,^- 



7 

. 55 

1 

GS 

14.3 

Jnpihn 

6 

18 

8 




__ 

13,900 

3 

6 

4 


1 

1 07 

25 0 

St iostApb _ __, 

?l300 

7 

i4 

C 

08 

1 

01 

16 7 

Springfield— - 

42,100 

1^500 

29,900 

5 

22 

10 

24 

5 i 

12 

50 0 

Montana* 

Anefwida--- * 

6 

a 

2 

1 16 ! 

1 

0 1 

f 


Orrnt Pftlls 

7 

12 

14 , 47 

1 1 

03 

28 6 


3 

1 

2 


0 


MiSSiMila . ., 



3 

11 


1 ; 


9 1 

Keb^&a * 

Grand Inland 

15,600 

6 

5 

1 

06 




Lin<icfo 

60,900 

12,700 

18,600 


10 

5 

OS 

2 

03 

40 0 

Kevacia 

Reno. _..,. .... .._. 

„ 

11 

1 

.08 

0 

New Hampsijire 

Berfis.- .. ^.... .. . 

4 

3 

5 

.27 

0 



Dover, * 


6 

5 

4 

2 


50 0 

Manehester 

ISfashijia- - ■ ^n. 

83,100 

29,700 

5 

3 

17 

1 

3 

.04 

2 

1 

02 

03 

jS6-7 

Fortianouth 

14,900 

T 

4 



3 


i 


Kew 

.Ai^ry Park _ _ , ^ 

13,700 

7 

3 

10 

.73 

1 

.07 

10 0 


88^800 

1^900 

6 

4 : 

10 

11 

4 

06 

40 0 

., .... . 

Sevilla,— 

7 

3 i 

3 

16 

.12 

.76 

.17 

0 


2^600 

7 

2 

3 

11 

6 

1 

04 

.21 

33 3 
27 3 


14,400 

6 

4 i 

3 

0 

0 

,, - 

cipf!kai.. ..... .... 

34,700 

5 

4 1 



1 

2 ! 

2 



Diwefe.^^ 


2 

9 1 

2 

' ' 

0 



< 

60,000 

7 

9i 

S 

.10 

0 





12,600 

7 

51 

8 

,63 

0 



wp»c!ael» 

13.700 

19.700 

3 

7 

2 
2 ■ 

3 

11 

1 

22 

.56 

.06 

0 

0 




" Hmtai - 

16,400 

6 

1 1 






5 

7 i 

19 

7 


2 


10 5 

^ ' Irviagkss* 

33,300 

5 

3 I 

.21 

.16 

0 


‘ Sjeaw--. 

J 33,300 

7 

1 

5 

0 

■ r “ 

i:;:;;;:: 


^ luMte BOiH^dents. 
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City 

Estimated 
population, 
Julyl, 1925 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases j 
per 1 
1,000 1 
inhab- 
itants 

Deaths 1 
regis- j 
tered ' 

1 

Deaths 
per 
1,000 , 
inhab- 
itants ^ 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

New Jersey— Continued 





1 

i 



Tififli 


1 

2 

2 





Lnng Rranf?h,,„ 

13,600 ' 


6 

7 * 

0*51 

0 



Montclair 

32,000 

7 

4 

3 

09 ' 

1 

0 03 

33.3 

MrtTnstfiwn . 

12,600 ; 

•j 

6 

6 

48 

0 

.. 1 


New Brunswick 

3&,000 

7 ' 

4 

23 

61 . 

7 

13 

21 7 

Orange 

36, 400 ; 

6 1 

2 

4 

.11 

1 

03 1 

2 -> 0 

Passaic ' 

69,000 ! 


5 

4 

06 ' 

1 

01 1 

25 0 

Perth Amboy 

47. 100 

4 ' 

6 

10 

21 

1 

02 ’ 

10 0 

Phillipsburg 

18,600 1 

4 1 

4 

4 

oo 




Plainfield, r. 

3i; 700 ; 

7 * 

7 

5 

Ifi 

1 

Oi 

20 0 

Eabway.- * 

12,000 

7 1 

6 

1 

08 1 

1 

OS , 

100 0 

Red Bank-- - -- 

i 

1 

1 

0 





Ridgefield Park 


2 

3 

0 

I , 1 

Rutherford- - 

1 

2 ] 

3 

3 

f 

0 i 



Summit 

11,700 


4 

R 

58 1 

0 ' 



Union CiU’ 

63i 100 



2 

Oi 




West New York 

39,200 


i 

6 

15 , 

0 



New Meuco 







Albuquerque 

21,000 

2 

25 

25 

1 19 ! 

3 ! 

14 ‘ 

12.0 

New York 





1 




Amsterdam 

35, 300 

4 

6 

11 

31 

n 

06 1 

18 2 

Binghamton 

71,900 

7 

14 

13 

IS 

6 ' 

OS 

46 2 

Cohoes 

23,000 

G 

4 

3 

13 

1 

04 

33 3 

Cornmg 

15,700 

5 

6 

10 

54 

1 

06 

10 0 


13,900 

7 

5 

6 

43 

0 



Dunkirk 

19,900 

7 

3 

3 

15 

1 

05 

8 ,^ 3 

Elmira 

48,400 

5 

15 

20 

41 

4 

OS 

20 0 

Pree.pftrt - - 


1 

3 

1 


0 



Geneva 

1 15,900 

6 

C 

0 


1 

06 

20 0 

dens Fall*? 

17,900 i 

g 

3 

6 

34 

0 



Glmersvillfi „ 

22,100 


4 

2 

09 

0 



"FJornell _ _ 

15,800 i 

6 

4 

2 

13 

0 



TTndsjnn , _ _ . 

11,800 1 

5 

’ 3 

1 

08 

0 


; 

Tthaea, 

18,900 


1 11 

8 

42 

Q 



Jamestown 

43,400 ; 

7 

16 

5 

12 

0 



Johnson City 

1 

15 

5 


0 



Johnstown 

10, 700 

4 

0 

3 

28 

0 

' 

Kingston — — 

28, 100 

6 

1 22 

41 

1 46 

9 

.32 

^0 

Lackawanna 

20,200 

7 

! 9 

22 

1 ^ 

1 

,05 

4 5 

Lockport 

21, 700 

5 

fi 

6 

*28 

0 



Middletown 

20,400 

7 3 

9 

49 

0 



Mount Vernon 

50,400 i 

i 

6 

12 

24 

.2 

.04 

1 7 

New Rochelle 

44,200 

6 

9 

11 

25 

1 

.02 

91 

Newburgh - 

30,400 1 

7 

12 

18 

59 

2 

07 

11 1 

Nig,gara Falls 

57,000 : 

7 

15 

8 

14 

2 


25.0 

North Tonawanda 

17,400! 

7 

13 

12 

.69 

1 

06 

8.3 

Clean — 

21,300 

7 

8 

6 

23 

1 

05 


Pftfikskill ^ 

18,000 

7 

2 

3 

17 

0 



Plnttshurg 

^ 11,600 

a 




1 

09 


Poughkeepsie 

^ S5, 700 

7 

6 

16 

45 

1 

03 

a 2 

Rome 

1 30,300 

7 

8 

14 

46 

1 

03 

7.1 


\ . i 

1 

0 

2 


6 




Schenectady 

^ 92,800 

7 

15 

20 

22 

3 

03 

15 0 

Troy 

1 72,200 i 

7 

26 

17 

24 

3 

04 

17,6 

Watertown— - 

32,800 j 

7 

22 

25 

76 ' 

‘ 2 1 

.06 

8.0 

Wfltprvliftt __ _ . . 

16,200 

5 

5 

1 

06 i 

0 j 



Whitp PlaiTJ^ 

27,400 


3 

10 


1 ^ 



North Garolma 


, 


.36 1 




Asheville 

31,500 

7 

19 1 14 

.44 ’ 

' 1 

M 

7.1 

Charlotte-- - - 

^ 63,300 

5 

26 


49 1 

1 3 i 

.04 

7 7 

Greensboro-- - 

J 47,100 

2 

68 

21 

45 

i 2 . 

.06 

14.3 

High Pomt — 

23,600 

1 


13 

55 1 

2 : 

,08 

15,4 

New Bern--- — — . 

12,200 

2 

S 

1 

08 i 

! 1 ' 

.08 

100 0 

Raleigh - - 

30,400 

7 

12 

17 

56 i 

! 6 

.16 

294 

Rocky Mount 

15,100 

4 

5 

14 

26 

i 0 



Sohshufy 

17,700 

3 

4 

1 

06 

i 0 



Vr’ilTmtigto’' 1 - , - 

37,100 


t 27 

3 

,08 

) 1 

.03 

33.3 

Winston-Salem 

60,000 

6 1 59 

21 

.30 

i 3 

.61 

113 
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City 


Estimated 

cipeotancy 

1925 

Estimated 
population, 
July 1,1925 

Num- 
ber of 
yeais 

Cases 

44 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

■ 

1 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Fatal- 

ities 

per 

100 

cases 

Ohio 

25 000 

4 

3 

1 

004 

0 1 



Ashtabula 

25, 100 

7 

17 

27 

1 08 

6 ! 

0 24 

22 2 


23,300 

0 


2 

.09 

0 




16,300 

4 

10 

2 

.12 

0 






23 


0 



Bucvrus 

11,700 

5 

15 

2 

1 17 

1 

.09 

50 0 

Cambridge- 

11,000 

5 

6 

4j 

29 

1 

07 

25 0 


16,600 


11 

14 1 

.84 

0 




22,200 

3 

4 

1 

.06 

0 




2 

2 

3 


0 



CuyAhoga Falls 

13,700 

2 

g 

5 

.36 

1 

07 

20 0 


37,600 

5 ' 

5 

6 

16 

0 



East Liverpool 

22,000 

3 

7 

1 

.05 

1 

05 

I'OG 6 

East Youngstown <Oam,p- 

16.000 

5 

3 

1 

.06 

0 



Elyna 

23,800 

7 

5 

4 

17 

2 

08 

50 0 


18,200 


2 

5 

27 

0 




2 

4 

5 


0 

» 

1 


13,900 


14 

3 

22 

0 



1 

Hamiltnn ,™^-n ^ ,n -n - 

42,400 

7 

7 

S 

19 

6 

.14 


IrOPtOTf - .,nMn . ■ rr ^-T t - 

14 500 

2 

6 

25 

1 72 

1 

.07 ) 4 0 


19-400 

3 

G 

1 

05 

0 

1 

( 


5fL800 \ 4 

4 

2 

04 

0 

t 



16,100 

4 

4 

3 

19 

I 

06 > 33 3 

ijizna - — 

46,700 

1 " 

22 

44 

94 

2 

04 , 4 5 


42,300 

' 7 

15 

5 

12 

0 




31,800 


12 

16 

50 

1 

03 

\ C 2 

TUr n.rwf’fti 

15,300 

o 

3 



2 

.13 

1 


32,500 

i 

, 20 

6 

18 

3 

09 f 50 0 

"MsLrttTw# Vurrv 

15, fO) 

! 5 

^ 3 

12 

.77 





Middletown.--,-.--,— 

30,800 


, 10 

13 

42 

1 

t 03 

1 7 7 



7 

16 

5 

.10 

0 


1 

Niles 

lB-600 1 *i 

3 

3 

18 

0 



Norwood- 

29,900 

7 

2 

4 

13 

1 

[ 03 

25 0 


16,000 

7 

12 i 2 

.12 




Sfindn^ky* , . . 

24,500 

7 

22 

64 

2 61 

$ 1 

‘ 33 ' 

12 5 


68,700 

7 

I 13 

11 

16 

0 1 

1 


titeubenville - 

32.000 

7 

‘ 12 

12 

37 

2 

, 06 

10 7 

Ztocsville,--- 

30,400 

6 

10 

‘ 13 

.43 1 

3 

10 , 

23 1 

Okishoana 

) 


• 





Ardmore * 

17,20<J 

1 

14 

58 

3.37 

IS 

1 05 , 

31 0 

Guthrie- -- - 

11,800 


1 



1 

OS * 


Okmulgee - 

SS,3Q0 

I 1 

I 

47 

1 86 

2 

08 

4 3 

fsapidpa 

14,200 

1 1 

' 5 


.49 

0 



Oregon 

Eugene 

11,400 


' 10 

12 

1 05 

2 

18 ' 

16 7 

Pennsylvania. 






1 


Allentown-- 

< 92,200 

4 

.52 

38, 

.41 

3 

03 i 

7 9 

AUocna 

, 66.100 


. 11 

7 

11 

3 

.05 

42 9 

Beavw Frills 

1 13, 100 

' 4 

1 7 

7 

53 




k 

1 21 TfWi 


' 8 

3 

.11 

0 


Butito 

I 25]^ 

7 

t 13 

9 

36 

2 

OS * 

22 2 

Carhcndale - 

19,500 


1 2 

6 

.31 




Ci<iirt©a.-— 

1 14,900 

2 

i 

2 

J3 

0 

! 

Cofttesvilk* 

1 16 , ;oo 

7 

8 

1 

06 

0 

1 

ColtitnbiA - . 




^ 5 


3 

} 

ConxtdUlsvllle 

' 24,300 

6 { 4 

' 9 

63 

0 

I 

Thibrtfaf 

1 ll.JCO 

4 ( 2 

, 4 

.28 


1 



6 

j 10 

6 

16 

3 

08 1 

r>o,o 

F«rr^ 

18,700 

5 

‘ 5 

2 

11 

1 

05 1 

50 0 

Gteanshuirg 

16,100 

1 

0 

1 

06 

0 



HiurrtfilMiiili 

* S3 400 


‘ 19 

5 

06 

0 

■■' { 


Hwdetem--,- 

36,100 

5 

S 

8 

22 

2 

.06 

25 0 

Haea^stead 

21,400 

7 

16 

15 

70 

2 

.09 

13.3 

Iwnnetle 

11,700 

5 

10 

7 

60 

1 

.09 

14 3 

Laneaster - 

56,500 

7 

21 

29 

.51 

9 

.16 

31,0 

LewiAtown 


.* 1 

0 

7 


0 



MeEets Rocks 

i^iob 


0 

1 


0 

( 

McKeesport- 

49,100 

i 7 

9 

113 

26 

18 

.16 

61 5 
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City 


Estimated 
popnlation 
July 1,1925 


Estimated 

expectancy 

1925 


j 

i 

1 

! 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Fatal- 

Num- 

I 

Cases 

per 

Deaths 1 

per 1 

ities 

berof 

Ca^s i 

re- i 

1,000 

regis- i 

1,000 

per 

years 

1 

ported ' mhab - 1 

tered 

inhab- 

lOO 


! 

» 


itants 

i 

I 

Itants I 

i 

cases 

ai 

I 

3 

1 

1 

0 06 . 

{ 



6 ! 

2 

2 

09 ' 

0 i 



6 

17 1 

13 ; 


3! 

0 06 i 

23.1 

7 t 

11 


20 ' 

2 J 

06 1 

28 6 

7 

5 

2 

12 

0 

1 


7 

3 

3 

1 

6 

3 

26 

} 

1 


6 

1^ 

1 

05 

1 

! 


6 

3 



0 ’ 



2 

4 

3 

16 


.05 

.J3 3 

5 

8 

2 

OS 

2 ! 

.(B 

100 0 

7 

2 

1 


0 



7 

3 

8 

48 i 

3 

18 

37 5 


9 

4 

31 i 

0 




111 

12 





1 

i 

1 


1 


loao 

7 


18 

5.^ 

n 



7 

26 

12 

1 

. 52 ^ j 



y 

4 

9 


1 


50 0 

2 

10 

11 

14 1 

1 

01 

9 1 

3 

8 

2 

07 1 

1 

04 

60 0 

5 

5 

1 

as 

1 

.05 

loao 

6 

27 

62 

1 26 

4 

08 

6 5 

4 

2 

5 

.20 




6 

4 

2 

06 




7 

4 

5 

,18 

2 

.07 

40 0 

6 

$ 

1 

01 

0 



1 

4 

« 

,12 

2 

.04 

33 3 

4 

11 

9 

,81 





1 

58 

98 

1.34 

13 

18 

13 3 

1 

13 

19 

1 44 

1 

.08 

5 3 

6 

17 

46 

1-68 

S 

.29 

17 4 

4 

23 



3 

.12 


2 

15 

IS 


2 


23.3 

4 

1 

1 1 

.07 




4 

14 

11® 

1 79 




6 

60 

152 

L59 

20 

-21 

13L2 

6 

12 

30 

im 


.34 

29.0 

4 

S 

8 

.16 

4 

.08 

5ao 

5 

10 

6 


0 



4 

1 

5 

42 

1 

.08 

m 0 

7 

32 

49 

1 01 

5 

.10 

10,2 

i 

1 




2 

*14 




16 


1 


6.2 

1 


3 

,2& 



, 






4 



5 

5 

27 1 

ai8 

2 

.16 


7 

6 

14 ' 

1 08 

2 

,15 

14.3 

6 

. 15 

! ®- 

21 

3 

.or 

* 33.3 

1 

5 

' 


1 



6 

14 

1 ® 

.16 

1 

.03 

16.7 

2 

2 

1 


0 



6 

3 

1 

.04 

0 



4 

4 

2 

13 

0 



4 

5 

15 

1 34 

1 

.09 

&7 

7 

8 

11 

48 

5 

,22 

46.5 

6 

19 

36 

1.18 

3 

10 

as 

6 

14 

‘ 5 

11 

2 

04 

4Q.0 

7 

25 

1 31 

87 

6 

.17 

1 19 4 


37 

1 23 

39 

4 

.07 

1 17 4 

i 1 6 

36 

1 28 

.45 

6 

.10 

23.1 

1 

) 

.1 31 


0 




Pennsylvania—Coulmued 

MeadviHe 

Monessen 

New Castle 

Norastown 

North Braddock 

Oil City, 

PhoenixTille 

Pittston 

Plymouth - 

Pottstown . 

Sharon 

Steelton 

Sunbury 

Swissvale - 

Uniontown - 

Vandergnft 

Warren - 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

West Chester 

Wilkes-Barre 

■Wilkinsburg 

Woodlawn— 

York 

Rhode Island 

Central Falls 

Cranston. 

Newport 

Pawtucket 

Woonsocket 

South Carolina: 

Anderson 

Charleston 

Florence 

Oreenville 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen-,- 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Texas 

Amarillo 

Beaumont 

Cleburne — 

Corpus Christi 

Galveston 

Greenville 

Orange 

Palestine — 

San Ang'^lo 

Texarkana 

Tyler 

Waco - 

Utah 

Logan - 

Ogden 

Vermont 

Bennington 

Burliiij^on 

Rutland 

Virginia 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

Lynehbmg 

Newport News 


15,600 

21,200 

49,SOO 

34,800 

16,700 

23,300 


39,800 


18,500 

25,000 


16,800 

12,900 


IS, 100 
23,000 


77,600 

27.400 
18,900 

49.100 

25.400 

34.500 

27.800 

69.800 
49,700 

11.100 
73,100 
13,200 
27,300 

25.500 


15,000 

66,600 

95.500 

17.800 
50.600 
14,200 

11.800 
48.400 
14,409 


11,400 


12,400 

13,000 

43,900 


Petersbuig— 
Portsmouth.. 
Roanoke.—. 
Suffolk 


24.100 
15,800 

n 200 

23,000 

30,400 

47.100 
35,700 


1 Includes nonresidents 
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WHOOPINO COUGH 


i 

! 

1 

1 

Average, 

{ 1922-1924 

' 1925 

1 

City 1 

i 

i 

J 

Estimated ! 
population 
July 3, 1925 j 

Num- 
ber of 
years 

f 

I 

Cases 1 

f 1 

I 1 

1 i 

Cases 
re- 
ported > 

1 1 
i Cases 
per ' 
1,000 ’ 
inhab- 
itants 

t 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

! 1 

' i 

Deaths j 
per j 
1,000 
inhab- 
itants ! 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

e?ch 

death 

regis- 

tered 

! 

Alabama ^ 





} 




Anniston 

20,500 1 

3 

13 

9 

044 J 

2 

0 10 

4 5 

Botban 

14,500 i 

2 

1 9 

31 

2.14 

1 

07 ; 

31 0 

Florence ‘ 

12,700 * 

1 

s 10 

20 

1 57 1 

1 

08 t 

20 0 

Mobile • 

66,000 






11 


Montgomery - 

46,500 , 

o 

45 ! 

23 

49 i 

flLf 



Selma 

17^000 ' 





4 

24 * 


Tuscaloosa - 

13,100 


i 

24 

i 83 ' 
1 

1 

.08 i 

24 0 

Arizona 


1 



Phoenix 

38,700 

2 

7 1 

20 

.52 

6 

16 

3 3 

Tucson - 

26,700 

2 

7 I 

10 

37 

0 



Arkansas 


i 





Hot Springs - 



\ 

4 





Little 'Hock i 

74,200 I 

3 

17 1 

10 

is 

3 

04 

3 3 

California i 



1 






Alameda i 

31,900 

3 

47 

131 

4 11 

1 

03 

131 0 

Alhambia ’ 


2 

36 

$6 


O 



Bakersfield... | 

23,300 

2 

4 

22 

94 

0 



Berkeley ! 

66,200 

3 

159 

648 

9 79 

1 

02 

64S.0 

Chico — i 


2 

13 

3 


0 



Eureka 

13,500 

3 

39 

5 

1 37 

0 



Fresno.-- ' 

58)SCX) 

2 

32 

83' 

1 42 

0 




21,300 

3 

46 

116 

5.45 

0 



Long Beach.. ' 

91,200 

3 

81 i 

234 

2.67 

L 

hi 

234 0 

Pasadena - i 

56,700 

3 

222 

410 

1 7 23 

7 1 

12 

58 6 

Pnmrtrtft i 

15, 400 

3 

23 

34 

\ 2.21 1 

0 



Eichmond j 

[ 22,500 

3 

3 

6 

i 27 

1 

04 

6 0 

Riverside 


3 

54 ! 

181 


2 


90 5 

Sacramento 

72,300 

3 

68 

83 

i is ; 

11 

15 

7,5 

San Bemaidino 

22,800 

3 

46 

CS 

298 

5 

,22 

13 G 

San Jose 

43,600 

3 

51 

79 

181 : 

4 

09 

19 7 

Santa Ana .... 

19,500 

3 

20 

32 

1 64 

2 

10 

16.0 

Santa Barbara 

24,000 

1 

5 

76 

3 16 

2 

.03 

38 6 

Mo’nif'ft - - ^ , - 

19,400 

2 

26 



2 

10 


Stoi^toh 

47,300 

3 

39 

454 

iiib 

-T 

.15 

64 9 

Valldo 

26,600 



5 

.19 

2' 

.06 

25 

Colorado; 









Boulder - 

n,800 

3 

09 

26 

220 

6 



Colorado Springs 

3 

106 

28 


0 



Pueblo * 

43,^ 

3 

9 

37 

84 

8 

,18 ; 

4 6 

Trinidad . i 

11,000 



27 

245 

3 

.27 

9 0 

Connecticut j 






nfiinbMfy . _ - 1 




4 


1 


4 0 


14,500 

3 

24 

€3 


0 



{rTTWnWTr^l 

25,300 

3 

145 

90 

256 

0 



M^anebpster _ __ 

2L0(X1 

3 

11 

3 

14 



- - - - 

36,300 

3 

67 

131 

3 61 




Milford - 

1 33,500 

3 

26 

22 

1 63 

0 



New Britain... 

68,000 

3 

96 

41 

,60 

- 3 

.04 

13.7 

New London 

29, 

3 

116 

206 

7 08 

0 



Norwich 

23,100 

3 

15 

8 

35 

1 

.04 

'■""To 

Sb^lt-OTl _ _ 


1 

15 

7 


0 



Stamford 

40,700 

2 ' 

76 

1 S8 1 

216 

2 

.05 

44 0 

Sti afford - 

16,100 

2 ; 

11 

1 39 1 

242 

0 



Florida 








St, Potprshurg 

26,800 



24 i 

90 

0 



Tampa 

94,700 

3 

14 

19 

30 

$ 


2 4 

West Palm Beach 


2 

5 

2 i 


0 



Georgia 









Albany 

33, 500 



2 ; 

.15 

1 

m 

20 

Augusta 

'^5,200 

! 1 ’ 2 1 

15 

.27 

2 ^ 

M 

7,5 

Lagrange 

23.500 

1 

13 i 

7 

30 

7 

.30 

1.0 

Macon 

"j8,200 

3 

311 

107 

1 84 

0 



Rome 

13,900 

3 

10 

1 

07 

1 


I LO 

SEvannab— 

93,1<K1 

3 

1 n 

64 

m 

3 

.03 

2L3 

Idaho 

Boise 

23,000 

*> 

1 2 

26 

i 13 

1 

.04 

26.0 

Pocatello 

18,300 

2 

‘ 20 

10 

55 

0 
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Average, 

1922-1924 


1925 


City 


; Estimated 
, population, 

I July 1,1925 


Num- 
ber of 
years 


lUmois 

Alton 

Aurora 

Berwyn 

Bloomington 

Blue Island 

Champaign 

Chicago Heights 

Cicero 

Bamnlle 

Decatur 

East Moline 

East St I^uis 

Elgm * 

Evanston 

Freeport 

Galesburg — 

lacksonriHe 

loliet 

Eewanee.— 

Ea Salle 

Maywood 

Mdlme 

Murphysboro 

Oak Park — 

Pekm — — 

Peoria — 

Quincy. , 

Bock Island 

Bockford 

SjMrmgfield 

Streator 

Waukegan, 

Indiana ^ 

Anderson — ^ 

ConnersviUe 

Crawfordsviile | 

East Chicago, 

Elwood 

F<art Wayne. 

Frankfort 

Gary 

Hammond 

Eokomo — — 

La Fayette 

Irf^anspwrt 

Michigan City 

Mtdiawaka 

Muade 

Newcastle 

Pern.. 

Bldtemosid. , 

Suulh Bend 

Tent Hamte. 

l0wa. 

Bofmie,,— 


40, 300 

18.900 
30,400 
13 200 
IS, 200 
22,100 
62,200 
37,000 

53.900 


71.400 

33.400 

43.900 

20.700 
24,800 

15.900 

40.600 

19.700 

13.900 
14,200 

53. 900 
12, 500 

51.400 
13,300 

81.600 


40.000 

76.500 
6.1,900 
15,100 

22.000 

33^900 

12.500 

10.500 
45,600 




97 

loo 

76; 900 

50.400 

36.900 

23.800 

23.100 

20.300 
1^700 

42.500 

17.000 

12.700 

30.500 

80.100 
71,100 

12.800 

26.400 
50,600 

26.400 
39,800 

41.000 

21.700 

15.300 

16.900 

la^spo 


Cases 


Cases 


Cases 

per 

1000 


Deaths 


itihAh- 1 

1 ported , tered 


1 


3 ' 

63 

82 , 

306 { 

2 1 

106 

117 

2 90 : 

3 

29 

124 : 

6 56 1 

3 

100 

149 

4.90 1 

3 

17 

n ' 

1 11 

3 ' 

46 

12 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Z7 ' 

3 

105 

76 

1 22 , 

2 1 

44 

5S 1 

1 57 ' 

o 

51 

102 ' 

1 89 i 

2 I 

29 

172 1 

! 

3 

3> 

7 

10 

3 < 

129 

30 , 

90 

3 ! 

308 

4-13 ' 

10 09 

2 

7T 

97 ' 

4.69 

3 ! 

115 

22 ’ 

89 

2 1 

21 

116 ' 

7 30 

1 * 

3 

15 

37 

2 

22 

65 

3 30 

3 

15 

104 

7 48 

^ 1 

46 

100 

7 04 

3 

87 

374 

11 03 

2 

2 

1 

08 , 

3 

401 

464 

9 03 

3 

19 

2 

15 1 

3 

92 

200 

2 4^ 

3 

98 

11 

29 

3 

121 

251 

6 27 1 

3 

156 

344 

4 5^ 

s’ 

208 

65 

1 0^ 

3 

12 

2 

13 1 

2 

1 

29 

66 

3 00 ; 

( 

2 

68 

19 

56 ' 



30 

2 40 

3 ' 

10 

2 : 

19 


22 

5 , 

11 

3 1 

118 

76 1 

78* 

3 

5 

1 ' 

08 

it 

10 

24 

31 

2 

31 

22 1 

44 

3 

6 

5 1 

14 

3 

5 

7 

29 


-- 

6 i 

26 

3 


8 ) 

39 

3 

13 

6 < 

i .36 

3 

168 

19 

i .45 

3 

4 





1, 

i 08 

3 

3 

10 * 33 

3 

63 

53 

.66 



10 

.14 

1 

7 

3 

' 

23 

3 

51 

29 

1 10 



52 

1 03 

i 

14 

13 

.49 

3 

14 

7 

18 

3j 

14 

15 

,37 



2 

.09 

3 

5 


1 57 

2 

25 

22 

1.30 

3 

28 

23 

1 37 

2! 

90 

134 

3,64 1 


Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
0 
2 
0 

0 t 

"i 

0 f 
0 ! 
0 1 

1 ' 
0 ! 
0 

1 

1 

0 

4 
2 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


ao4 

02 

05 


01 


re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 


22 


06 


05 


02 


09 


.05 


.05 

06 


06 


01 

.08 


04 


82 0 
117 0 
124 0 


6 0 
76 0 


57 3 
7.0 


34 7 

Isfo 


50 0 


65 0 


19 0 
30 0 


1 2 


6 0 
22 0 


8.0 

6 0 


10 0 
3 0 


13,0 
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Reported PreTalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

WHOOPING COUGH-Contmued 


City 


, Estimated 
J population, 
j July 1,1925 

t 


Average, 

1922-1924 


1925 


1 

Num- i 
hero! , 
years { 

} 

Cases { 

Cases , 
re- 
ported 

Cases 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 



2 

0 14 

3 

31 

10 

.62 

2, 

9 

40 

3.28 

3 

14 

35 1 

2,97 ; 

2 

25 

20 1 

,77 

3 1 

20 

8 , 

,65 


18 

19’ 

.91 

5 

13 

6 , 

,41 

3 1 

5 

9 1 

.47 

3 > 

387 

186 ! 

3 36 

3 t 

265 

503 1 

5 69 

3 S 

21 

16 j 

.27 

2, 

16 

42 


3 I 

44 

“i 

3.63 

2 

113 



2 

10 

19 


2 

8 

11 

.19 

3 

73 

20 

1 10 

3 

62 

23 

86 

3 

27 1 13 

.73 

3 

IS 

19 

1,03 

3 

119 

17 

.49 

3 

153 

105 

1 39 

1 

2 

31 


3 

35 

40 

2 78 


11 

13 

[ .96 

1 2 ! 

15 

9 

80 

3 1 

42 

113 

' 4,54 

1 


4 


3 1 

37 

32 

, 1.55 

3 

93 

69 

4.61 

3 

30 

28 

1.23 

3 

41 

24 

1.82 

3 

187 

188 

288 

3 

177 

49 

1 15 

3 1 

48 

97 

2.06 

3 

18 

14 

,33 

3 

13 

8 

.56 

3 

10 

Aj 

.51 

3 

14 

29 

1 aQ9 

3 

6 

1 

.09 

3 

95 

86 

2.(M 

3 

41 

70 

3.32 

t 3' 

20 

50 

1 267 



3 

1 .13 

3 

51 

103 

. 6.78 

3 

149 

9S 

1.99 

3 

62 

69 

1 L14 

3 

m 

175 

1 1,87 

! 3 

39 

2 

09 

3 

78 

86 

1 1,66 

2 

25 

8 

f .49 

3 

65 

104 

2.18 

i 3 

31 

49 

, 2.43 

' 3 

82 

97 

4 71 

< 3 

lO 

16 

1 08 

’ 1 

6 

44 

1 

3 

30i 6 

-38 

3 

319 

} 32$ 

» 6,15 

< 3 

t 

6 

.26 

3 

U 

15 

62 

3 

16 

35 

a 47 

2 

2 

2 


3 

26 

13 

.05 



Hansas 

Arkansas City_-. 

Coficyvillc 

Emporia 

Port 

Hutchinson 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Kentucky 

Covington 

Newport— 

Paducah 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge---- 
Lake Charles--— 

Shreveport 

Maine* 

Auburn 

Bangor- 

Bath. 

Biddtiford — . 

I^wiston 

Portland 

South Portland— 

Watery die 

Massachusetts* 

Adams 

Amesbury- 

Aihngton 

Athol 

Attlebero— 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Braintree 

Brockton 

Brookline — 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Danvers— 

Dedham— 

Easthampton.— 

Everett 

Framingham 

Gardner 

Gloueebter 

Greenfield 

HaverhiH— — — 

Holyoke-- 

Lawienee 

Leominster 

Malden 

Marlboro-- 

Medford 

Melrose 

Methuen- — — 

Milford 

Milton 

Newburyport— 

Newton 

North Adams— 
Northampton— 
Northbndge— — 

Palmer — 

Peabody 


14.000 
16,200 
12,200 
11,800 

26.000 

12.300 
20,900 

14.800 

19.300 

35.400 

88.400 

38.300 

■“2^906‘ 

27.800 1 


•57,900 

18, 100 
26,600 
17,800 , 
18,500 
34,900 I 
7^300 


14,400} 
13,500 I 

11,200 I 

24,900 


20,600 

15.300 
21^700 

13.300 
65^300 

42.700 

47.200 

41.900 

14.200 
11,800 

13.900 
11,600 

42.100 

21. 100 

18.700 
23,400 

15.200 

49.200 
00,300 
93,500 
22 ; 100 

51.800 

16.200 

47.600 

20.300 . 

20.600 ' 

14.800 j 


15,700 
53,000 
22; 700 ^ 

24.100 

10.100 


19,900 



ai 


52 3 


.15 


.04 


.02 


.07 


280 


97.0 

14.0 


2is.7 


98 0 
69.0 
43 7 


KO 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

WHOOPING COUGH— Continued 


City 


iMtsfiela.. 
Plymouth- 
Quine V—, 

Ptu ei 0- 
StUezm., 

Saugus 

Somerville 

Taunt m 

WiikefiUd. 

W^iltbim 

Watertown 

West ‘^prmgficM,... 

Wr'StfieM 

Winehester 

Wmthrop 

^obuin 

Jkliciugan 

Adrian 

Ann Arbor 

Buttle Creek-. 

Bay City 

Benton Harbor— 

Hamtraxnck 

Hishland Park 

IlolUna 

Ironwood 

Ishpemmg-- 

Jaefcsoa 

Kalamuoo 

Lansing— 

Marquette 

Monroe — 

Muskegon 

Muskegon Heights-. 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 

Biver Rouge 

Saginaw 

SaultSte Marie 

Minnesota 

Albert Lea 

Austin 

Bramerd 

Faribault 

Hibbing 

Rochester- 

Winona 

Mississippi 

BdoxL 

Jackson 

Laurel 

Meridian 

Natdaez, 

Misscmrl 

Independence 

Moberly 

St Joseph 

Spnagfield 

Montana: 

Anaconda. 

Birtte 

Omt Falls.. 



48, 

2],20U 

fi0.iU0 

03.300 
42,S0l> 
12,7fXi 
1*9, 000 

59.300 
15 too 

34.700 

25.500 

15.300 

19.300 
11,600 
16^200 
18,400 

12.500 
22 200 

42.300 
4S90a 
14,000 

81.700 

72.300 
11,100 
17,100 


•HOOO 

53.800 , 

70.800 
13,400 1 
14,200 
4J, 100 i 


47,500 
30 000 ’ 


LlOO 


ll,tX)0 



18.000 ' 
17,000 


A2,000 

23.700 

15.700 

24.300 
13,100 

12.700 

13.900 

78.300 
4!^ 200 

12,500 

42.900 

29.900 


16,000 

60,900 

13,700 


3 

41 

46 

2 

25 

7 

3 

165 

1*14 



23 

3 

6S 

>6 

3 

28 

20 

3 

69 

184 

i 

29 

4 

S 

16 

12 

3 

S2 

30 

3 

57 

77 

2 

20 

11 

3 

11 

3 

3 

32 

37 

3 

68 

79 

3 

1 

21 

13 

2 

12 

20 

3 

48 

. 81 * 

3 

104 

62 

3 

84 

102 1 

3 

7 

10 


24 

17 , 

3 

175 

276 1 

3 

41 

27 

3 

24 

19 

3 

7 

2 

3 

137 

289 

3 

183 

212 , 

3 

209 

439 ' 

2 

20 

312 



5 

3 

3S 

85 , 

2 

15 

75 L 

3 

166 

124 

^ 3 

128 

208 

> 2 

3 

2 i. 

3 

145 

107 

3 

9 

22 . 



4 . 



6 

L 


1 , 

1 ^ 

2 

1 



0 

2 

9 

119 

) 3 

82 

3 

3 

11 

11 

2 

127 

173 



71 

1 ] 

1 126 

95 


i 

40 

2 

r"»' 


3 

13 


3 

1 43 


2 

1 

ma 



11 1 

3 

■■■ni 


3 1 

45 

157 

2 j 

I 

27 ' 

1 

9 

14 ^ 

j 

3 

1 

22 

3 


363 

1 

14 

3 


1 48 , 


50 


08 
33 
7 00 
15 

87 1 
7 30 
4 52 ’ 
3 91 i 
3 05 , 


3,15 j 


.57 

12 


A25 I 


141j 
5 96 
22 


05 

81 0 

,02 

102 0 

6i 

17 0 


.06 

19 0 

07 ! 72 2 

: 06 

70 7 

, 03 

179 5 

: 

05 

42 5 

04 

62 0 

03 

208 0 


2.0 

.06 

26.8 


0 1- 

! 


0 . 

1 


1 

,07 L 


5 t 



3 ) 

07 

1 7 

^ i- 

1 


3 ' 

wmm 


1 i 


157 0 

1 L, 

1 

27 0 

4 - 

1 

1 

3 5 

3 

,05 ' 

121 0 
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Beported PrcTalence for the Year 1925— Continued 
WHOOPING COHGH-Continued 


Average, 

1922-1924 


Estimated I 

population, I ! 

July 1, 1925 Nuic- 

' berof ! Cases 
years 


Casts ‘ 

Cases per f Deaths 
re- ; 1,000 reg'S- 
ported mhab- teied 
ilant®* , 


Nevada 

Echo 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

Dover 

Keene 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

New Jersey 

Asbury Park 

Bavonne 

Belleville 

Bloomfield 

Bridgeton 

Clifton 

Collmgswood 

Dovei 

East Orange 

Englewood 

Garfield 

(ifloucester City— 

Hackensack 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Ir\ington 

Kearny 

Lodi 

Long Branch 

Montclair 

Morristown 

New Brunswick.. 

Nutley— 

Orange 

Passaic 

Perth Amboy 

Plainfield 

Rahway 

Red Bank 

Ridgefield Park- 

Rutherford 

'Summit 

Fmon City ' 

West New York. 

West Orange 

New Mexico 

.A.lbuquerque— . 
Niw York 

Amsterdam 

Binghamton 

Cohoes 

Coming 

Cortland 

Dunkirk... 

Elmira 

Freeport 

(teneva 

Glens Falls 

Glovers\iile— 

Hornell 

Hudson 

mon 

Ithaea 

Jamestown. 

Johnson City 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lackawanna, 


3 J 

«! 

2 

0 16 

0 ’ 

! ^ 

5 

2S 

1 24 

0 

» 3 

20 1 

2 


0 

3 


10 

84 

0 

I 2 

19 j 

i 

13 

S 0 '0 14 

3 




5 37 

3 

56 

75 ^ 

5 03 1 

2 13 37 5 

. 3 

33 

72 

5 26 

0 

1 2 

20 

! 



b 09 

3 

33 

11 '1 

6 OS 


t 3 

130 

144 

54 

0 

* 3 

2| 

26 

1 81 

3 ’ 21 8 7 

1 3 

26 

11 

32 

0 

, 1 

33 

5 


0 

1 2 

56 

93 


1 93 0 

1 3 

324 

542 

9 03 

3 05 542 

3 

93 

36 

2. ®6 

0 

1 2 

12 

4 

16 

0 * 

2 

9 

6 

44 

0 

i 3 

62 

44 

2 23 

0 

3 

26 

52 

3 17 


3 

19 

14 


0 

2 

141 

212 

6 39 

1 .03 2Ub 

3 

141 

112 

3 58 

0 

‘ 1 

14 

4 


0 


49 

149 



10 90 

0 ' 


m 

330 

10 03 

0 

3 

25 

90 

7 14 

0 

3 

0 

1 

03 

0 

1 


11 


0 

3 

. 

l-'iS 

4 32 

11 03 i 153 0 

3 

95 

CO 

.87 

3 04 1 200 

3 

n 

9 i 

i 19 

4 .08 ^ 2,2 

3 

58 

1S5 I 

5 84 

5 .16 37 0 

3 

6 

7 

58 

0 

1 

18 

7 


f 0 

2 

23 

10 ^ 

' 0 r 

2 

38 

104 . 


0 

3 5 

77 

! 9 1 

77 

0 



7 

11 

* 

> 3 

4 

' 2 

05 

0‘ 

3 ' 

102 

174 ' 

0 56 

0 

1 

1 

22 

1 03 

0 

3 

91 

20 ' 

57 

0 

3 

330 

244 

3.39 

3 01 i 


17 

28 ' 

1 22 

D ‘ 

1 2 

35 

6 

38 

0 

3 

12 

20 

1 S7 

0 

3 

65 ' 

6 ! 

30 


2 ] 

168 1 

143 ' 

2.95 


1 

40 

1 10 


0 ' 

2 

25 

; 

75 

0 ' 

J 3 

52 

‘ 34 ' 

1 90 

0 , 

1 1 

, 44 

61 1 

2.76 


1 3 

139 

309 ' 

39.56 

2 1 13 1 4 *i 

1 3 

1 34 

13 

1 10 

0 

‘ 1 

15 

72 

0 92 

0* 

3 

120 

18 , 

95 

0 ; 

, 3 

233 

489 

11 27 

l' .02 4S9 0 

1 ' 

' 9 

47 * 


0 t 



17 

1 59 

ft > 


' ' 

21 

75 

0 1 

^ 3 i 

1 m 

6S < 

3 37 

0 1 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

WHOOPING COUGH— Continued 


City 


Estimated 
i population, 
Jul\ 3, 1925 


Vverage, 

1922-1924 


New York— Continued. 

Little F.aL 

Lockport 

Midtilctown... 

^Mount \ crnon 

New Rochelle 

Newburgh 

Niagara Fails 

North Tonawanda-.. 

Clean 

Peek skill 

Plattsburg 

Poughkeepsie 

Kensselaer 

Rome 

Salamanca 

Saratoga Springs 

Schenectads 

Troy 

’\\aterto'svn 

\Vatcrvliet„». 

U hite Plains,* 

North Carolina* 

Asheville * 

Charlotte - 

Gteensbaro-..*,-,*., 

High Point 

New Bern 

Raleigh 

Rocky Mount 

Salisbury 

Wilmm^on 

W inston-Saleni-,— 
North Dakota 

Fargo,** 

Ohio 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Barberton 

Bellaire 

Bellefontaine 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge 

ChiUicothe 

Cleveland Heights,. 

Conneaat 

Cuyahoga Falls 

East Cleveland 

East Ymingstown 

beaj 

Elyrta 

Findlay* 

Fostona 

Hamilton 

Iroston 

Kenmore 

Lakewood 

Lima 

Lorain 

HaasfieM 

Marietta 

MarlDU- 


(Camp- 


12.400 

21.700 

20.400 
£0/400 
41,200 

30.400 

57.000 

17.400 

21.300 

18.000 
11,600 

35.700 

11.400 

30.300 


Num- 
ber of 
years 


13.900 

92.800 

72.200 \ 

32.800 } 

16.200 ‘ 

27.400 

31,500 

63.300 

47.100 
23,600 
12,200 

30.400 

15.300 
17,700 

37. 100 

09.000 

24.900 j., 

25.000 

25.100 
23 300 

16.300 


11,700 

14,000 

16,600 

22,200 


13,700 

37,600 

16,000 

23,800 

18,200 


MiddlKown* 



Igfe.:;: 


42.400 

14.500 

19.400 

56.800 
46,700 

42.300 

31.800 

15.300 
AfiOO 

30.800 
3(^500 
16,600 . 
2SKmt 
11,100, 

21.500 i 


Cases 


3 

I' 

ai 

3 

3 

3 

3 < 

3, 


2 

ll 
3 ' 

I! 


19 

42 

79 

147 

90 

27 

121 

30 

174 

68 

33 

97 

16 

23 

46 

76 

296 

81 

156 

IS 


1 JLJ 

* Tl 


229 

47 

244 

275 

240 

215 

346 


37 


3 I 
0 

3 1 

V 

3 I 
3 


192o 


31 

13 
S 

158 

14 
34 


78 


97 

87 

37 

158 

2Z9 

74 


Cases 

re- 

poited 

Cases 

pel 

1.000 

inhab- 

itants 

1 

De^iths 

regis- 

tered 

i 

20 1 

1 61 

0 

18' 

S3 

0 

50 

2.45J 

0 

64 

1 27 

1 

42 

95 

0 

19 

62 

0 

19 

33 

0 

3 

17 

0 

19 

89 

0 

2 

11 

0 



2 

17 

.48 

0 

6 

44 

0 

2 

.07 

0 

2 


0 

67 

4 82 

c 

276 

2 97 

2 

93 

1 29 

0 

222 

6 77 

0 

3 

19 

0 

121 

1 4.42 

0 

49 

1 36 

0 

34 

64 

1 

86 

1 83 

4 

24 i 1 02 

1 

4 

, 33 

0 

62 

2 04 

1 

10 

66 

0 

6 

28 

0 

72 

1 94 

3 

322 

4 67 

12 

202 

10 32 

0 

8 

32 

0 

9 

36 

0 

9 

.39 

0 

5 

31 

0 

8 


0 

31 

2.65 1 1 1 

4 

29 

1 3 

7 

1 42 

' 0 

213 

9 59 

0 

21 


0 

54 

, 3 94 

2 

Ho 

' 3 06 

0 

4 

1 25 

0 

33 

' 1 39 

0 

23 

} 1 26 

0 

3 

i 

0 

7 

17 

0 

13 

* 90 

1 

98 

1 5 06 

1 

40 

1 ,70 

0 

44 

1 .94 

2 

55 

1 1.30 

0 

210 1 6.60 

0 

7 

! .48 

0 


I 

4 


1 

4 

35 

1 25 

1 

20 

1 20 

2 

45 

‘ J 51 

0 

37 

‘ a33 

0 

10 

,41 

0 


per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 


Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 


0 02 i 


.17 


02 


03 


04 


12 

13 

03 

.12 


64 0 


188 0 


34 0 
21 5 
24 0 


62 0 


24 0 

25 8 


31 0 
1 3 


15 27 0 


13 0 
98 0 


22 0 


35.0 
10 0 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1025 — Continued 

WHOOPING GOUGH— Continued 


Average, 

1922-1924 


Estimated 
* population, 

July], 1925 Xum- 


^ Cases 

1 

Snhib- 

ported 


Cases 

lioco 


Ohio— Continued. 

Springfield 

Steubemille 

Zanesville 

OUahonu 

Aidmoie 

Okmulgee 

Sapulpa 

Oiegon 

Eugene 

Pennsylvama* 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Bea\er Falls 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Butler 

Canonsburg 

Carlisle 

Carnegie 

Carrick 

Chambersburg. , . . 

Charleroi 

ClairtoEL 

CoatesviUe 

Columbia 

Connellsville 

Dubois- 

Duquesne 

Easton 

Farrell 

Greensburg 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton— 

Homestead- 

Jeannette 

Kmgston, 

Lancaster 

Latrobe 

Lewistown 

MeKees Koeks— 

McKeesport 

Meadville 

Monessen 

New Castle 

Norristown 

North Braddock- 

Oil City — 

Olyphant 

PhoemtMlle 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Pottstown 

Sharon 

Steelton 

Sunbury 

Swissv^e 

XJniontown 

Vandergrift 

Warren- 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

West Chester 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkinsburg 

Windber 

Woodiawn 

York 


0273°— 26t 8 


3 

109 

297 

4 02 , 

3 

0 04 

K) 0 

2 

16 

5 

16 ! 

3 

06 t 

2 5 

3 

9 

3 

10 

1 

oa 

3 0 

1 

30 

20’ 

1 li> 

2 

.12* 

10 0 



36 j 

1 42 . 

0 1 




20 

1! 

0: ; 

0 1 



2 1 

6 


1 58 } 

0 



2 

17S 

1^. 

2.13 

5' 

.05 

39 2 

3 

76 

09 ' 

59 

0 ' 



3 

11 

7 

63 




3 

48 

7 

32 i 

0 1 



2 1 

82 

72 

4. 56 , 

0 1 



3 

53 j 

96 

3 81 ^ 

1 1 

04 

96 0 

2 

2 ‘ 



2 ’ 

15 


3 

49 

14 

1 23 

_ 


__ 

3 

18 

34 

2.74 

3 i 

.24 

J * 3 

2 

17 

17j 

1 31 





2 

6 


1.58 

0 


_ 

2 

12 

27 

2.14 

_ _ 




2 

20 

20 

1.34 




3 

18 

29 

1.76 

2’ 

.12 

ill 



4 





■3 

9 

7 

.49 

0 



2 

17 

13 

.91 





2 

11 

3 

14 

1 

05 

3 0 

2 

85 

65 

1 77 

3 

OS 

21.7 

3 

37 

3 


0 



1 

7 

6 

.37 

0 



3 

188 

180 

2 1^ 

Q 



3 

28 

31 


0 



3 

31 

9 

.42 

r 0 



3 ! 

’ 5 j 

2 

.17 

0 



2 1 

[ 39 

88 

4.89 

1 

.06 

880 

3 

139 ' 

151 

2.67 

0 i 





35 


1 


35 0 

■‘2“ 

15 

23 


1 0 



2 ' 

21 

18 

99 

0 

1 


3 1 

48 

33 

.67 

0 





7 

.45 




T 

43 

6 

.28 

6 



3 

44 

; 

.18 

4 

08 

2.2 

3 

t 77 , 

223; 

6 41 i 

1 5 

.14 

44.6 

3 

i 43 

8 

48 

1 ^ 



3 

175 1 

131 

5 62 




1 

2 

3 

.27 

! 2 

18 

1 5 

3 

32 , 

75 

i 



1 


2 

6 : 

4 

.20 j 




1 

18 

2 


0 



2 

30 


i L73 

1 

05 

32.0 

3 

23 

9 

.36 

0 



3 

19 i 

1 2 


0 




3 

32 

57 

3 ^ 

1 

; .06 

57.0 

3 

49 

19 

1.47 

1 

08 

19 0 

3 

19 

33 

1 

0 



1 

6 

6 


0 

L--- - - 


3 

40 

102 

6 75 

2 

1 .13 

51.0 

3 

79 

193 

K39 ' 






19 



1 


"T 

34 

31 


2 


15 5 

1 

43 

265 

3.41 

6 

08 

44.2 

1 

91 

53 

1.93 

1 

04 

53.0 

1 

9 

] 35 


1 


35 0 

3 

25 

35 

1.85 

0 



2 

45 

1 61 

1.24 

0 
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Reported Prevalence for the Year 1925 — Continued 

WHOOPING COUGH— Continued 


Avei age, 
m2-1924 


1925 


i 

City 

Fstiinated 
popuktion, 
July 1, 1925 

Num- 
ber af 
years 

Cases 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 
per 
l.OCO 
inhab- 
itant b 

Deaths 

regis- 

tered 

Deaths 

per 

1,000 

inhab- 

itants 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

for 

each 

death 

regis- 

tered 

Khode Island 

r’ranstn'P „ 

34,500 

69,800 

3 

8 

1 


1 

0 03 

1 0 

PfvwtrUffVet'. 

64 

92 

1 

01 

64 0 

Woonsocl^et - 

49,700 

73,100 

27,300 

25,500 



3 

.06 

Soulb Carolina 

nhnrl#«ton ^ - 

1 

38 

17 

23 

4 

.05 

4 2 

GreeP'^inei . ... , - 

3 

102 

59 

2 16 

1 

.04 

59 0 

Spartanburg. 

2 

8 

22 

86 

1 

04 

22.6 


2 

6 

26 

0 

South Dakota 

15,000 

66,600 

95,500 

14,200 

11,800 

3 

31 

46 

3 07 




Tenueske 

PhfttrtaTtAOgsi _ 

24 

36 







35 

37 

12 

13 

2 9 

Texas* 

niphtrmp. ^ 




4 93 

0 



2 

mtm 


2 54 




GatvestoTi,. - - 

48.400 

11.400 

3 


1 

mam 




- - 


37 

3 25 








2 



"Waco- J1 

43, 9W 

36,900 



6 

.14 




Utah. 

3 

117 

74 





Pjovo - 

11,200 

2 

16 

81 

7 23 




Vraioat 

Banre.-ann-.r-^'.— -.^-r 

3 

34 

14 

1 


14.0 




2 

99 

15 


0 


Biirlingtftn .... 

24, l66 

3 

97 

16 

C6 

0 



nnHftrJd . 

15,800 

18,500 

11,300 

1 

m 

124 

7.85 

2 

.13 

62 0 

Vlrgima 

A.lftxaT'dria,,, , 

3 

12 

■ 

.49 

0 



2 



09 

1 

09 

1.0 

DaT^’Fllle' - ^ 

23.000 
30,400 

' 47,100 

35,700 

59.000 
58,200 

3 


■i 

. 17 


T.ypphhtirg ^ __ 

3 



5 92 

6 


laKfiTil 

Ne'W'pfkrt 'MpWft.. 

3 



7 18 

3 

06 

112.7 
26 0 

P?'te,r!?;l>Urg ,,- , -y - * - 

3 

62 

26 

’ 73 

1 


Portsmouth -- 



4 


[Roanokfi 

2 

65 

62 

1 07 

S 

u 

7 8 

SiTflroik 



4 


Wastungtop' 

16,200 



3 

19 

■ 



. ,, 

Brf^erton..., 


2 

62 

CiS 


1 


68 0 

Ewwxtt - .. 

29,300 

14,500 

3 

23 

68 

2 32 

0 



2 

1 

45 


1 


45 6 

, _ _ ^ , 

Walla Walla 

3 

5 

15 


YalpTna,.,,, .,,.,1,-,- - ^ 

22,700 

19,300 

3 


118 




.... 

West Virginia 

BbwfiPld 

1 

1 

4 

21 

0 




49,000 

3 

63 

77 

1 57 

1 


77.0 
60 4 



rifurkisbiirg- ^ ... 

30^400 

21,000 

13y800 

3 

259 


9 93 

5 


Psurmn'ot, ._-., _. ,_, . ..... 

3 

31 

48 

2.29 


IMorgantown... 

1 

12 

16 

1 16 

1 

.07 

16 0 

6 8 

WlK^iillg 

3 

61 

41 

6 

Wiscnnsic 

At^pHon . . 

21,100 

24.800 
2^400 
31,300 

20.800 
50,900 
30^400 
46,400 
^100 , 

3 

33 

26 

1 23 

0 


Beloit 

3 

112 

193 

7 78 

0 



Eau Claire 

3 

63 

12 

54 

0 



Greeu Bay 

3 1 

30 

127 

3 70 

1 


127 0 

JFantsville 

3 

79 

72 

3 46 

0 


3 

258 

246 

93 

4.83 

1 


246 0 

La Crosse 

3 

110 

3 06 

0 


Aladison 

3 

274 


6.62 




Manitowoc... 

2 

43 

6 

27 

0 



Marmette 



21 

0 



Ohhkosh 

33,200 

67,700 

3 

53 

52 

1 57 

0 



Eaeinc .... 

3 

208 

228 

3 37 

3 

■ 

76 0 
28 0 
19,0 

Sheboygan.... 

33,500 

1 3 

IS 

11 

56 

19 

1.67 

2 

* 

1 2 

1 

Wfwifctjshs 

hJqo 

1 

a 

9 

61 

0 




20,100 

18,400 

15,500 

3 

78 

118 

46 

5 87 

2 45 

1 

.05 

118 0 



3 

25 

0 

i , 


8 

.52 

0 
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October 15, 1526 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 2, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph Jrom tndusinal insurance companies 
for week ended October 1936, and corresponding week of 1926 (From the 
Weekly Health Index, October 6, 1936, issued by the Bureau of the Ceii^us, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Oct 2, 1926 week, 1925 

Policies m force 65, 147, 117 61, 172, 480 

Number of death claims 11, 041 10, 164 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8 8 8 7 


Deaths from all causes in ceitain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 2, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 (Ftom the Weekly Health Index, October 6, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depaitment of Commerce) 


City 


Week ended Oct 
2,1928 


Total 

deaths 


Death 

rate! 


1 Annual | 
I death | 
, rate per 
1 1,000 cor - 1 
respond- , 
mg week,, 
1925 j 


Deaths under 1 
Year 


Week 
ended 
Oct 2, 
1926 


Corre- 

spondmg 


192S 


Infant 
. mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
Oct 2, 

19283 


Total (66 cities) 


Akron 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

White- 
Colored- 
Baltimore A. 
White- 
Colored- 
Birmingham 
White- 
Colored- 
Boston.-.— 
Bridgeport -- 

Buffalo - 

Cambridge— 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago * 

Cmcmnati--. 

Cleveland-— 

Cbiiimbus— 

Dallas 

White 

Colored-. 


Dayton — 

Denver 

Des Homes 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River ^ 

Flmt 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Gmnd Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapohs 

White 

Colored-—— 

Jersey City-- 

Kansas City, Kans 

White — 

Colored,. — - 

Kansas City* Mo— 

■Dos Angeles — 

Lpuiavllle — - — 

White 

Colored 


Footnotes at end of table 


127 

11 0 

10 9 j 

37 


r 

25 

ii 6 

15 5 ' 

69 


J 

39 



----J 

30 

(») 

1 

195 

12 6 

12 2 1 

140 


1 

55 

(») 

t 

58 

14 3 

16 3 

24 



34 

p) 


178 

11 7 

13 2 

22 



143 

13.7 

is 7 

18 

6.8 

10 5 

26 

10,3 

16 2 

17 

81 

83 

587 

lao 

93 

100 

12.7 

ISO 

169 

9.2 

10 9 

78 

13 7 

31 9 

41 

10.7 

Itl 

34 



7 

m 


48 

14.1 

9 9 

77 

14.1 

^ 11 1 

28 

10 0 

11 4 

m 

10 9 

10 7 

19 

88 

90 

19 

91 

144 

29 



30 

11 9 

9 3 

21 

80 

10 0 

22 

7.2 

8 9 

18 



4 

a 


28 

a4 

10 9 

53 



27 



26 

<*) 


83 

11 8 

97 

75 



8 

(*) 


60 

9-8 

84 

32 

143 

12l6 

22 



10 i 

0 1 


84 

147 1 

129 

201 



m 


13 6 

69 



13 




838 

878 

S67 

10 

u 

108 

3 

1 

62 

13 

S 


8 



5 1 i 


35 

38 

107 

25 


94 

10 


159 

14 

14 


4 



10 



28 

44 

78 

4 

2 

68 

20 

20 

84 

1 

3 

18 

9 

13 

151 

-2 

5 

44 

75 

91 

66 

8 

r 

50 

28 

29 

n 

19 

7 

m 

16 

16 


15 



1 



7' 

3 

. 115 


9 


1 

2 

17 

50 

54 

81 

2 

5 

46 

2 

2 


7 

3 

137 

6 

.5 , 

94 

6 

6 

102 

4 

S 


4'- 


1— -- ^ 

0 


I 

3 

io 

1 43 

9 

7 


6 



3 



10 

9 

76 

10: 


m 

0 


0 

10 

7 

76 

5 

2 i 

97 

4 


89 

1 


m 

21 

7 


12 

14 

33 

9 

6 

77 

7 


m 

2 


m 
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Deaths^ from fill causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 2, 1926, infant mortahUj, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925, (From the Weekly Health Index, October 6, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, DepaHment of Commerce ) — Conimued 



■Week ended Oct 
2,iy26 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratei 

W^cek 
ended 
Oct 2, 
1926 

Coi re- 
sponding 
week, 
1935 

rate, week 
ended 
Oct 2, 
1926 3 


S4 



3 

5 

58 

Lynn 

13 

6.5 

15 7 

2 

2 

53 


53 

15 3 

13 7 

8 

5 




25 



6 




27 



2 



Mwaukee 

85 


10 5 

21 

21 

99 

Minneapolis — 

88 

49 

10 6 
18 6 

8 2 
15.7 

9 

6 

10 

9 

50 


26 



5 





(*) 


1 




18 


3 

2 

52 

New Haven - — 

38 

10 9 

11 1 

2 

5 

27 

NftW OrlAft-ns 

133 

1&6 

15 6 

18 

14 



74 



7 




59 

C*) 


11 



New York — * 

1,145 

^10,1 

9,8 

144 

129 

59 

Bronx Borough-- 

146 

85 

8.5 

20 

10 

67 

Tlrnolrl3rin ■Rnmiigh ^ 

395 

9 2 

B.1 

54 

48 

55 

T^nrmitgh 

488 

13 5 

13.0 

61 

59 

68 

Qiiia^nfi ■Rnrftaigh 

83 

5 6 

7 4 

9 

10 

41 

IRicteond Borou^ 

36 

13 1 

13 6 

0 

2 

0 

Newark, N 3 — 

83 

94 

86 

9 

15 

43 

Norfolk 

35 

10 8 

7.4 

5 

5 

101 


12 



1 


33 

, 

Colorflri ^ _ _ __^ 

24 



4 


212 


55 

^11 0 

7 8 

3 

2 

35 

, _ . , ^ - 

Oklahoma City- - - 

i4 



1 

3 


Arnnhs. _ _ 

55 

13 3 

12.6 

6 

6 

64 

P^tOflOim .. 

31 

11 3 

8.8 

7 

4 

118 

piiiiaAaphia -- 

425 

11.0 

11.2 

53 

59 

71 

Httsbur&t 

136 

11 1 

14.0 

17 

22 

56 

BnrtlaTui, OrAg ^ - , , ^ 

62 



5 

2 

SO 

Ppovidenoa. - 

63 

11 9 

7.6 

13 

3 

108 

TZ^ohxnond. - 

48 

13 2 

lAO 

8 

a 

100 

Whitft_ 

29 



5 


97 

Colored----------.--— 

19 

C) 


3 


104 

Bnoh<«tpr-_ ^ _ 

80 

^13 0 

11 0 

8 

5 

63 

St Loms - - ^ ^ ^ , 

190 

11 9 

lao 

20 

12 


St Pant , , 

40 

8 4 

11 4 

5 

6 

44 

Salt l&kfi City _ - _ 

29 

11 4 

11.1 

4 

3 i 

61 

SanAntckaio ^ 

33 

S 4 

1L8 

3 i 

9 1 


%nT)lAgii. 

32 

4 15 2 

1L8 

2 

2 i 

42 

San Francisco — 

126 

11 6 

ia2 

4 

4 i 

24 

Sdbtenectady - 

16 

j 9 0 

ae 

1 

4 j 

29 

SfitaitlR - 

62 

5 

1 ^ 

48 

Somemllfi — _ 

17 

S.9 

lao 

0 

3 

0 

Spokana. 

26 

124 

25 3 

1 

3 

23 

SpringfleM, Ma<» 

22 

7 9 

10.3 

0 

S 

0 

Syraii^Qse 

45 

12 8 

1L2 

3 I 

7 

38 

Tacoma — — — — 

23 

11 3 

12 0 

1 ; 

1 

24 

Toledo 

79 

14.0 

1Z7 i 

10 

14 

96 

Trenton.. .. , ...,._ 

36 

1 14 0 

ILl i 

4 

4 

68 

TJtica 

34 

17 2 

13.3 

4 

5 

91 

Wfisfaingtcm^ B G -I 

123 

12.1 

1Z3 

34 

25 

137 

White 

79 


12 

100 

Colored — _ , , , 

44 

i 


12 


219 

Waterborv.^ _ 

11 


1 


24 


, 18 

1 7 6 




A7 

Woroeeter - * 

44 

' 11 9 

lao 

2 


w* 

24 

Yonkers— - 

16 

1 7 2 

9.8 

1 



Yonngftown 

33 

10 4 

lao 

6 

11 

76 


i me per poimlattom 

1 ^rt3a&, CitMjs left blank are not m m registration area for bum, 
* ijwia w ciiiea* 

, * 1ft the colored ^pcaatminl&2&<s(Ma«titat^ 






PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of wheiiy wherCj and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended October 0, 192G 


ALABAMA 

Chicken pox — 1 

Diphtheria 41 

Influenza - 25 

Malaria — 127 

Measles fi 

Mumps - 4 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumoma - 22 

Scarlet fever - - 13 

Tuberculosis - 33 

Typhoid fever 63 

Whooping cough., 6 

ABKANSAS 

C®rebr<spicai menmgitis — — t 

Chicken pox, 13 

Diphtheria,— - - 14 

Hookworm disease * 1 

Influenza IS 

Malaria - 125 

Mumps S 

Pellagra — ll 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever, 5 

Tuberculosis S 

Typhoid fever 24 

Whooping cough 25 

COLORAnO 

Chicken pox — - 8 

Diphtheria - — 18 

Measles - 3 

Mumps,- — — — 2 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia - 2 

Scarlet fever — - - 25 

Septic sore ^oatw 1 

Tuberculosis 2l 

Typhoid fever- - 8 

Vincent’s angma— — 2 

Whodtnng (aiugh — 3 


CONNECTICUT Cases 

Cerebrospinal menmgitjs 1 

Chicken pox g 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 1 

Influenza 5 

Malaria 1 

Measles 20 

Mumps, 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 7 

Pneumoma (lobar) 12 

Pohomyelitis — 1 

Scarlet fever., 28 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 24 

Typhoid fever, 4 

Whooping cough-- 22 

mesjiMJiXE 

Diphtheria.. 4 

poliomyelitis - 2 

Scarlet fever 8 

Tuberculosis * 1 

Typhoid fever— 4 

Whooping cough — 1 

FLOBIDA 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza, - 4 

Malaria--—— — 7 

Measles - 1 

Mumps - — — — - 1 

Pneumoma - — — — 5 

Scarlet fever— — 5 

Smallpox, — — — 4 

Tetanus - 1 

Tuberculosis— — 21 

Typhoid fever — — — — 11 

Vincent’s angina— — I 

OEOI^OXA 

Ciere&osi»n«l rnemngdis — — I 

Chniunctivitis (»eute)l — — — 



Oeto^m 15, 
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GEORGU— eont nuod 

PjphtbPrH 

Bjsentjrs’ 

Hookvrr’-m rp- \ 

Inliucii7a 

MaUr a 

IM< wS’f'S 

Mumps 

Pantyphoid fever— — - 

PeDagia 

Pneumonia 

f^earkt fever 

Septic sore throat 

SmcQlpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis - 

Typhoid fe\er 

Typhus fever 

Whoopmg cough 


ID^.HO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Shoshone County.. 2 

Chicken jiox 6 

Diphtheria - 6 

Influenza. 2 

Measles 4 

Mumps....... — ... - 5 

Scarlet fever ........ 6 

Tubercoiosis,... 5 

Typhoid fever - — 3 

Whooping cou^ — ... 1 

itunrois 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Bock Island County 1 

Chicken pox 

Diphthera.— 8S 

Influenza,. 12 

lethargic encephalitis. 

Alexander County, 1 

Cook County — 2 

Measles 78 

Mumps .... 23 

Pneumonia 103 

Poliomyelitis* 

Co<flc Gouniy. 4 

Lawrence County......* 1 

Richland County 1 

Winnebago County i 

Scarlet fever 168 

SmalliJoi 1 

Tuberculosis 307 

Typhoid fever 104 

Whooping cough 161 


Ca'^rs 
46 
.. 3 

.. 2 
.. £6 
.. hi 
3 
2 
2 

.. 4 

12 

.. 22 ‘ 
.. 20 
3 

.. 1 
.. 15 
46 
1 

.. 12 




Cerebrospinal meniirgitfe. 2 

ChiciKupox 21 

Diphth^ 66 

Infloema. 16 

Me gato s 2D 

........ 2 

3 

jymc*.... *1... mi r... 62 


Bmmim JU« V ft 

..... 44 

n 


IOWA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 


KANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria— 

German measles.. 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Dighton 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Scarlet fever — 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever — 

Whoopmg cough 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis.. 

Tsrphoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

KAFYLAND 1 

Cerebrospmsd meningitis 

Chicken pov 

Diphtheria 

Djsentery. 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephaliiis 

Maiaiia 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pneumonia (broncho).—. 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever...— 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever.. 

WlWjiig 

HUSSACSUSETTS 

Cerehrospliaal meningitis 

Qbkkm pox. 

©ac#®!Otivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria 

Qennan m^es... 

Influenza 


Cases 
.. C 

.. 26 
- 1 

- 4 

- 2 
32 

.. 1 
.. 10 

- 9 
-. 1 

- 17 

- 20 
- 1 
-. 2 
— 6 
— 1 
.. $ 

... 1 
... 1 
... 2 
... 40 
— 4 

... 19 
... 18 
... 29 


22 

76 

23 

32 

16 

5 

2 

47 

27 

4 


.. 1 
.. II 
. 20 

- 4 
7 

*. 1 

- 1 
5 

.. 2 
.. 2 
15 
.. 9 

2 
30 

.. 68 
39 

- 82 


3 

44 

6 

62 

9 

IS 
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MASSACHUSETTS— coDtmued Cases 

Iiethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria * 1 

Measles 15 

Mumps 64 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 28 

Pneumonia 0<5har) 44 

Pohomyehtis 6 

Scarlet fever. 148 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 115 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 25 

Typhoid fever. 35 

Whooping cough 70 


MICHIGAN 

Ehphthena 153 

Measles 24 

Pneumonia - 36 

Scarlet fever 153 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis - 73 

Typhoid fever — 24 

Whooping cough 88 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria 48 

Influenza 1 

Measles - 26 

Pohomyehtis 3 

Scarlet fever 144 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever, - 6 

Whoopmg cough — - 28 

MISSISSIPH 

D iphthena 33 

Scarlet fever. 15 

Smallpox — 5 

Typhoid fever. 40 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox,...——.* - 6 

Diphtheria 24 

Influenza 2 

Malana — 3 

Measles — , 8 

Mumps. — 2 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever.. 41 

Tetanus — — 2 

Tradioma - 1 

Tuberculosis 29 

T 3 ?phoid fever. 37 

Whoopmg cough 23 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospmal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles — — 8 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever... 46 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever — - 7 

Whooping cough - 8 


NEBHASKA Cises 

Chicken pox. 2 

Diphtheria v 

Scarlet fevei 23 

Smallpox 1 

Trachoma 4 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 11 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 61 

Diphtheria 83 

Influenza 2 

Measles 38 

Pneumonia 48 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Babies 2 

Scarlet fever. 57 

Typhoid fever 33 

Whoopmg cough 113 

NEW MEXICO 

Cerebrospmal meningitis * 1 

Diphtheria... 13 

Malaria 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 2 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 13 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever 25 

Whoopmg cough 1 


NEW YORE 


(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chidren pox 108 

Diphthena.. 52 

Dysentery...... 3 

German meate........ ... ... — 10 

Influenxa 1 

Haiaria., ....i...... H) 

Measles... — 141 

Mum|«s - 46 

Pneumonia.. 126 

Poliomyelitis 32 

Scarlet fever.. 82 

Septic sore throat 4 

Smallpox 1 

Trachoma — * 1 

Typhoid fever- 39 

Vincent’s angma 14 

Whoopmg cough 244 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox...-.— — 

Diphtheria — — 

German meases..,.— . 

Malaria— — 

Measles. — 

Pohomydbilis 

Scarlet fever. — ... — 

Septic sore throat- 

Smallpox. ... 

Typhmd 

VThoopmg cough 


10 
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OKLAHOMA Cases 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Delaware County.. 1 
Diphtheria 34 

TENNESSEE— continued Cases 

Diphtheria 96 

Influenza 15 

Malaria. — . 104 

Measles 9 

Mumps ....... 1 


Ophthalmia neonatorum — 1 

Pellagra 9 

Pneumoma - 12 

Poliomyelitis— Craig County 1 

Scarlet fever 21 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumonia 16 

Poliomyelitis— Dyer County 1 

Scarlet fever 60 

‘ Smallpox - 3 

OKEGOISr 

Ofirebrospmal rnenmgifis _ , - ^ ^ I 

' Tiiherc^ilosis , . _ _ _ _ 34 

[ Typhoid fever 119 

1 Whoopmg ^^nugh . 91 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 11 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 2 


Diphtheria 40 

Measles 6 

Dysentery 10 

Inflaenza 17 

Pneumoma *4 

Measles 2 

Mumps.. 1 

Scarlet fever 45 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 5 


Scarlet fever 19 

Typhoid fever 9 

Smallpox 6 

Tetanus,. — 1 

PENNSfLVAKU 

Chicken pox 

Tuberculosis - 1 

Typhoid fever 56 

DiphtWla , , _ . _ m 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheiia 10 

German mo'isles 6 

German measles 4 

Impetigo contagiosa 11 

Makna ... 3 

^ 1ft2 

Mumpe-- - 47 

Ophthalrma neonatorum 5 

PnpiiTnoma 31 

Influenza — 1 

Measles 26 

Mumps.. 2 

Poliomyelitis 

'RAlTptfnntA 1 

Pneumoma - - 3 

Scarlet fever — ^ - 5 

Cambria 1 

Philadelphia _ _ ^-,1 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever. -I I, 3 

Scabies 6 

Scarlet fever 114 

Tetanus— McDonaldL.- - 1 

Trachoma— Philadeiphia * 1 

Tuberculosis 63 

Typhoid fever. 117 

Whooping cough 201 

SOPOT PAEOTA 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria .... S 

Measles 92 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis , ^ . l 

Whooping cough .V 14 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles - 53 

Mumps 11 

Fohomyditis 1 

Scarlet fever.. 2 

Typhoid fever.. 2 

Whooping cough 62 

VIRGINIA 

Poliomyelitis— Shenandoah Countv l 

Scariat fever. 43 

Tetanus 1 

Tuljercalosfe % 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough 20 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Bellingham, 1 

Spokane 2 

TBHNESSEK 

<feiiliwospinil memngitfe-'Maury County l 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 41 

German measles ___ 2 

3 
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WASiriNGTONwontirued Cases 

Mumps 14 

Scarlet fever 47 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 60 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whoopmg couj^h 12 

W ESt XTEGINIA 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 50 

Influenza 21 

Measles 19 

Scarlet fever 48 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 67 

Whoopmg cough 48 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee* 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria li 

German measles 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles * 2 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever, 20 

Reports for Week E 

AL AB A-MA q aSCS 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria 70 

Influenza.—, 10 

Lethargic encephalitis J 

Malana 126 

Measles 7 

Mumps 3 

Ql^thsiimaiieonatorum...--^ ...... 1 

Peflagra. 6 

Pueomonia. 21 

Scarlet fever. .... 13 

Smallpox * 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculous-- ^ 

Typhoid fever 116 

Whoopmg cough 33 

KKWCUJ OF COtUMBIA 

Diphthena 16 

Meades 1 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 12 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever. 7 

Whooping cough 27 


'ttisroNsiN— continued Cases 

Miiwaukee—r ontmued 

Tub* ’c»ilosis 5 

Typhoid fever 2 

Wf ooping cough 37 

Seattttirg 

Cerebrospinal meningitis-.. 2 

Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza 16 

Mei^les- 159 

Mumps 6 

Pneumoni i 4 

Scarlet fever. 47 

Smallpox 6 

Tiibercuk&is 27 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough 95 

Wyoming 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphthena 1 

Measles 1 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet lexer 15 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cou^ ..... 3 

ided October 2, 1026 

NORTH UAKOTA CSSOS 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphthena. * 1 

Measles ..... 20 

Mumps 31 

Paratyphoid fever l 

Pneumoma... 1 

Scarlet fever 37 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whoopmg cough 16 

SOTTTH CARGttIKA 

Chiekeai pox^ t 

Dengue 2 

Diphthena 88 

Hof^orm disease jit. 41 

Influenza ....... 197 

Malana ..... ..... 589 

Measles 5 

Paratyphoid fever 4 

PeBagra 59 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Searlet fever.. 12 

Smallpox I 

Tubeitailosis 40 

Typhoid fever...*.. 107 

Whoopmg coii|^ 36 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

Thp foliowin? s>amEDary of monthly State reports ’s published weekly and covers only those States from 
which repons are received daring the current week 


State 

; Cere- 1 | j 

' Diph- } InQu- i 

Imema- 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

1 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- i 
pov 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 


! gitis 1 









^ i i 1 



1 






, - • 1 

\ n . ^ 




5 

9 

0 

1 5 

f^cpiembfTt :PSS 

1 1 ! 








Anzona 

1 n 1 fi : 


14 


1 

‘ 13 

0 

10 

Counecneut 

I 0 , 42 1 3 


26 


11 

89 

0 

34 

Bistritt of Columbia 

1 

i 0 , 48 ^ 1 

r 

3 

3 

1 

25 

i 0 

i 

24 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

DxpWierk , — ^For the week ended September 25, 1926, 38 States 
reported 1,277 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended September 
26, 1925, the same States reported 1,272 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
six cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of more than 29,600,000, reported 615 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended September 25, 1926. Last year for the correspond- 
ing week they reported 541 eases. The estimated expectancy for 
these cities was 786 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on 
the experience of the last nine years, excludmg epidemics. 

Meashfi. — Thirty-seven States reported 793 cases of measles for the 
week ended September 25, 1926, and 330 cases of this disease for the 
week ended September 26, 1925. Ninety-six cities reported 211 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 193 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — ^The health officers of 38 States reported 117 cases of 
poliomjclitiB for the week ended September 25, 1926 The same 
States reported 284 cases for the week ended September 26, 1925. 

Scailet lever — ^Seaiiet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-eight States — this year, 1,235 cases; last year, 1,018 cases; 96 
cities — this year, 452 cases; last year, 327 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 404 cases. 

SmaUpox , — ^For the week ended September 25, 1926, 38 States 
reported 123 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
week the;j reported 102 eases. Ninety-six cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 17 cases; 1925, 31 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 22 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year 

iever . — One thousand two hundred and thirty-eight cases 
fever were reported for the week ended September 26, 
S8 States^ For the corresponding week of 1925, the same 
1,222 cas^ of this disease. Ninety-sLx cities re- 
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ported 249 cas^e?? of typhoid fevtr for the week this year and 248 
cases for the corresponding wees iast yesi\ The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 221 cases. 

Iniimnza and pneumonia — Deaths frnr:! mfliieaza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 9) citie-, with a population of more 
than 28,900,000 as follows* 1926, 39d deaths, 1925, 295 deaths. 

City reports for v'eek s'# r* '-nber 25, 1926 

The “estmite'i exppctinev” given for I'prttneria, poIiom^t"i£*fc, scurlet rever, smallpoi, and 
fever is tbe result of an attempt to ascsrt'im previous occn*-^ence hon- manv cases of ^ho disease under 

consideration may be expected to occur iunns a eertiin weefe m the absence cf epiaemics. It is based 
on reports to the Pubhc Ho litli Serv.ee du ms the past nine vears It is m mo&t instances the metlian 
number of e repo»‘te i m the eorresponiin:; week of the pis c hng years Wben the reports include 
several epl e res or v»he’' fo’* other reisons the median is uii ctory, the r pdieuiic penods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of C3se^ reported for the \veek dunng ixonepidemic 
years 

If reports have not been ’'oecivel for the ^ull nine years, data are used for as mans years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1Q17 is induded In obtaining the estimate J expeetanev , the figures are smewthed 
when necessary to ax’Oid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given m the 
table the available data were not suihcient to make it practicaule to compute the estimated expectancy. 



1 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cMses 
re- 

poited 

Diphthena 

InfiueiuA 

1 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, Ptate, and 
city 

Population * 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

s!es, ' 
cases 1 
re- 
ported 

Mumps,] 
cases i 
re- f 
ported 

NEW ENGLANP 

Maine 










Portland 

75,333 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 









Concord 

22,546 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mari Chester 

83.097 


3 

0 

0 

0 

Q 


0 

Vermont 








Barre.— 

10,008 

24,089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

Massachusetts 










Boston 

779,620 

10 

34 

13 

9 

1 

7 

5 

19 

Fall River. 

128,993 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

- Springfield 

142,065 

3 

2 

0 

i 

I 

0 

0 

0 

W orcester 

190, 757 

0 

5 

9 

0 

0 

2 

Q 

2 

Rhode Island 

■ 








Pawtucket 

G9,760 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

@ 

Providence 

267, 918 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Connecticut j 









Bridgeport i 

<0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Hartford 

160, 197 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

? 

Q 

S 

New Haven 

178,927 

1 

3 

1 

0 


1 

0 

2 

Mn>Di;.E ATnANTXC 

New York 










Buffalo 

538. 016 

0 

16 

3 


0 

1 

1 

7 

New York 

5,873,356 
318, 786 
182,003 

14 

112 

88 

a 

3 

3 

14 

85 

Rochftstpr 

0 

6 

0 


2 

2: 

Or 

4 

Syracuse 

NeTV Jersey 

3 

6 

0 


1 1 

2| 

3 

2 

Camden 

128,642 

1 ^ 

3 

5 

0 



0 

2 

Newai^ 

i 452, 613 

2 

U 

7 

2 


0 

2 

4 

Trenton 

' 132,020, 

I ^ 

0 

4 

2 

0 

^ 0 

Q 

0 

* 2 

Pennsylvania 



34 


2 


a 

21 

Philadelphia-* 

1 1,979,364' 

10 

54 


1 f 

Pittsburgh 

1 031, 563 i 
' 112,707 

t ^ 

11 

19 

10 


0 

' 5 

' 6 i 

12 

Reading 

;EAST NOEtH CENTKAI 

Ohio , y 

Cincinnati 

2 

3^ 

1 


0 

1 „ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

409, 333 
936,485 
279, 836 
287, 380 

0 

12 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Cleveiand-—,— 

8 

1 32 

24 

0 


t ? 

a 

6 

* Columbus 

2 

I s 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 

^ Toledo 

t No estimate made 

1 

n 

4 

0 

1 0 

1 1 

0 

2 

k 
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Qii,y reports for week ended Septemhei 25^ 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
citjr 

1 

Population ' 
July 1, 
1925, : 

estimated i 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued. 

Indiana 


Fort Wayne 

97,846 

Indianapolis 

358, 819 

South Bend.. 

80,091 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

llhnois: 

Chicago 

2, 995, 239 

Peona 

81,564 

Springfield 

63,923 

Hidiigan 

1.245,824 

Detroit 

Flint 

130,316 

Grand Eapids 

153,698 

Wiseoi^ia 


Kenosha 

50,891 

\f!IW?»SOn „ ^ — 

4^385 , 

Milwaukee—,* 

509,192 


67,707 

39,671 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 


Duluth * 

110,502 

Minneapolis 

425^435 

St* Paul i 

246,001 

Iowa- 

Davenport 

52,469 

Des Moines 

141,441 

Sioux City 

76,411 

Watedoo 

36,771 

Missouri* 

Kansas City.>* 

* 367,481 

St Joseph 

St Lonla 

78,342 

821,543 

North Dakota 


Fargo 

26^403^ 

Grand Forks 

14,811 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen 

l.%036 

Nebraska 

Dmcoln 

60,9il 

Omaha 

Kansas 

211,768 

55 411 

Wichita-- 

8^367 

SOITTS ATLANTIC 

« 

Delaware 


Wilmington 

122,049 

Maryland' 

Baltimore 

796 296 

Cumberland 

33,741 

Frederick 

32,035 

District of Columbia. 

Washington 

497,906 


30,395 

(0 

Richmond 

186,403 

Roanoke — 

58.208 

WestVlrfdnis: 

OhairmstiOHn---- 

49,019 

HiiatmgtcHi* 

63,485 


56,208 


30,371 


37,061 

69,031 



caseb 

re- 




Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

1 

Cases, 1 
esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

86 

50 

1 

1 

14 

9 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

39 

78 

1 

1 

2 

0 

11 

8 

3, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 







15 

8 

0 

0 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

24 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

17 

10 

0 

1 

1 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 


3 

0 


6 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

1 

0 


0 

0 ’ 


1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


7 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27 

25 

0 

0 

4 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


f 0 

0 

0 


3 

2 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I 14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

17 

14 

2 

1 

Q 

1 

10 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

S 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

t 1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 16 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

» 5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^ 3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 Z 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 

1 

>4pa- ' 
sirs, 
c ?es , 
re- , 
ported 

t 

f 

Mnraps, 

C 

rr- I 
ported 

1 

Pneu- 

mmu, 

lieaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

cnpoi, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Deaths 

ne- 

ported j 

SOUTH ATLANTIC~COn 








, 


South Carolma 










Charleston 

73,125 

0 

0 

0 

13 

, 

0 

0 

2 

Columhia 

41,225 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

Georgia 

27, 311 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Atlanta 

(0 

0 

e 

8 

5 

0 ' 

t 

2 

8 

Bninswick 

16,809 

0 

1 

0 


0 » 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

93, 134 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0| 

0 

0 1 

1 

jPloiida 









Miami 

St Petersbmg 

69,754 
26, 847 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

r 1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Tampa 1 

94,743 

1 

1 

1 

0 


2 

b 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky* 










COVlTlgt071.,,„ 

58,309 


2 







Louisville 

305 935 

0 

8 

6 


0 


1 

7 

Tennessee 










Memphis - 

174,533 

0 

7 

0 


1 

2 

1 

1 

N'a'^hviUp! , ___ 

136,220 

0 

3 

9 



0 

0 

3 

Alabama 



1 


Birmmgham 

206,670 

2 

6! 




0 


i 1 

Mobile 

65 955 

0 

2 


0 ! 

1 

0 



Montgomery 

46,481 

0 

2 


0 i 

0 

0 


0 

WEST SOXTTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas, 










■JTftrt, pTiniitrb., 

31,643 

0 

1 

0 






Little Rock ' 

74, 216 

0 

1 

0 


0 i 



0 

Louisiana 









New Orleans 

414,493 

0 

8 

5 






Shreveport 

57,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Oklahoma. 










Oklahoma City 

(i> 

X 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 


Texas 










Dallas 

104,450 

0 

5 

4 

5 

4 

0 

0 

9 

Galveston-——— 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

164,954 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

San Antonio 

196,069 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 










Billings 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


29,883 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Missonla 

12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 









Boise 

Colorado 

23,042 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Df*iT)iyi(ir 

280,911 

0 

12 

4 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 


Pueblo - 

43,787 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

1 

0 

0 

New Meiuco 









0 

Albuquerque 

21,000 

1 


1 

0; 

01 

0 

1 

Arizona* 








0 


Phoenix - 

Utah 

38,669 

0 

1 

> 0 
{ 

0 

0 


0 

Salt Lake City 

130,948 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 


1 

^ 3 

Nevada: 




1 






Reno,----,-———— 

12,065 

0 

0 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TACiric 

Washmgton 









Seattle 

' , <'> 

' 108,897 

5 

0 

5 

3 

3 

7 

1 

0 

D 



[BHBB 

Tacoma 

Oregon* 

104,455 

0 

i 9 

1 

0 

0 


H 

1 

Portland 

California 

282,383 

1 

5 

! 4 

I 

0 

0 

5 

■ 

4 

33 

Lrt.q AnffpTe.c! . 

. ' 0) . 
72, 260 

5 

27 

< 39 

9 

0 

2 


fiflframentft , 

0 

2 

i ^ 

0 

0 

13 


2 

San Francisco,—-,- 

657,530 

16 

14 

17 

2 

2 

■I 

■ 

■ 


I No estimate made 



























October 15, 1026 


CUy reports for week ended Septernher So, 1535— Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox , 1 

Typhoid fever | 

Yhoop- 


BiTi&ion, State, 
and city 

c 

Cases, 

esti- Cases 

Cases, t 

esti- Cases | 

jculosis,! 

Deathd^:*^: 

Cases 

Deaths 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

cause.s 

mated re- 
ipect- ported c 

mated, re- 
‘xpect < ported! 

re- ' 
ported , 

mateai 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 



aney . 


ancy ' 

1 

) 

1 

i 

1 

ancy 





IfEW ESIGLANB 

j 


1 

i" 

1 

! 

i 






Maine 

( 

1 ) 

ft 

0 

J 

0 1 

0 ' 

0 ^ 

1 

1 

0 

6 

15 

New Ilampsibiire 
Concord ' 

^ 1 

0 

0 \ 

t 

0 ! 

si 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

Manchester-- ' 

1 ! 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 


Vennont 

Barre 

1 ' 

0 

0| 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

7 

Biirhii!?ton ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Massachtibetts 

16 ! 

14 

ff ! 

0 

0 

21 

5 

3 

1 

36 

2 

238 

27 

28 

Fail r.iver — 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Springfield 

Worcester 

3 t 
3 1 

1 

5 

0 ' 
0 • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

47 

Rhode Island } 







0 




14 

Pawtucket 

1 ‘ 

2 

0 ( 

0 

0 

0 

0 



48 

Providence 

3 1 

2 

0 

0 

ft 

2 

1 

0 

0 


Connecticut 

I 





a I 




2 

20 

Bridgeport 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford 

2 ‘ 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

^ j 





56 

New Haven, 

2 ' 

1 


0 

0 

1 ] 

3 

0 

0 

0 

HIDDtE ATLANTIC 



1 

1 









New York 

Buffalo 

New York*,... 

S 

4ft 

2 

SI 

0 

0) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

^84 

3 

41 

1 

50 

0 

4 

8 

38 

116 

1,201 

31 

34 

Rochester 

Sjracuse 

4 

5 

2 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

16 

New Jersey 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

6 

37 

31 

'70 


6 

4 

0 

0 

ft 

4 


4 

Oj 

tv 

-Torrr- 

l^nton 

0 

2 

ft 

0 

ft 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

30 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. - 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

23 

17 

0 

38 

10 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

14 

4 

3 

21 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

27 

9 

424 

161 

33 

EAST NORTH 










CENTRAL 



1 









Ohio 

Cineinnati 

6 

33 

! 1 
> 8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

7 

17 

2 

4 

2 

12 

0 

0 

i 6 

64 

120 

487 

JIV W * m-rnmirn 

Columbus 

Toledo 

4 

5 

f 7 

1 6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

11 

78 

76 

Indiana 

Fort Wa^ne. - 
Indianapolis-- 
South Bend-.- 

1 

5 

1 2^ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

17 

105 

15 

20 

Terre Haute, - 


2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Peoria 

1 

1 

4 

46 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3ft 

0 

7 

0 

lo' 

1 

ft 

0 

55 

3 

61ft 

23 

Springfield 

■1 ^ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

17 

Michigan 

IXtroit 

' 31 

29 

2 

i 0 

0 

24 

6 

4 

0 

78 

278 

Flint 

4 

3 

0 

1 1 ft 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

20 

Gmnd Rapids. 

4 

2 

0 

1 ® 

1 ^ 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

27 

Wisconsin 

Kenosha 

1 

1 

0 

i 0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1ft 

7 


1 


0 

1 



ft 





Milwaukee 

] IS 


1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

ft 

60 

89 

Baome 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

1 

0 

4 

7 

SaperRir 

1 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

Wnm NORTH 




1 

) 




















llteietiQla: 

4 

8 

0 

ft 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 


. 17 

27 

0 

ft 

ft 

4 

2 

1 


0 

, 88 


8 

18 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 0 

14 

69 


» )Wl ilii »K li iy tntugaakisis onl; 
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Octobei 15, 1926 


City reports for ueek mded September — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Small pos 


Tjp .7’i iCvC’ 


1 Cases,: j ' 

Cases e«ti- ; Cases i Deaths 
re* naatei: re- , rc 


TuVei- 

L*"’ 

Je 


oop- 


I 

t ' 


C\ e- 
rc 


r 1 


De,it 1*, 

Citiue^ 


p < ip j 


! 

1 

ancj 

! 

1 

anej 




aney 

- 

1 

1 


WFST NORTH 


j 




i 

! 



' ' 1 

1 


CENXR \L— con 






1 

1 



j 


Iowa 







( 






0 

1 1 

0 

0 i 



0 ! 

0 

f 

0 



5 

0 1 

0 

0 } 

( 

I 

0 

r? 


0 



1 

0 > 

0 

0 

t 

' 

G 

L 


1 


'W ifit.ttrlfiin 

1 

0 ! 

0^ 

0 


, 

V 



0 


Missouri 


! 






1 


, 


Kansas City... 

4 

0, 

0 

d 

0 

3 , 



2 

4 


St Joseph 

2 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

» 1 

0 

0 ' 


St Louis 

15 

16 ! 

0 

1 

0 

4 . 

x> 

4 ; 

2 

16 ! 


North Dafcota 


1 










Fargo 

0 

ol 

0 1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 I 


Grand Forks,. 

0 

4 ‘ 

0 

0 



0 < 


0 

0 


South Dakota 


t 



I 


t 



* 


Aberdeen 

1 

0 ' 

1 

0 

_ ' 


0 ! 

• 

... 

0 



Nebraska 


1 




1 



i 

{ 


Lincoln 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 ' 

0 ‘ 

I 

0 

4 : 

’ 

Omaha t 

2 

3 i 

1 

0 


• 1 

1 

i) 

0 

2 1 

JT 

Kansas 






, 




1 


Topeka 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 ‘ 

* ! 


0 

7 ! 


Ttichita 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

‘i 


1’ 

0 

5 

>1 

SOPTH ATLANTIC 







i 

1 

1 




Delaware 








i 




Wilmington.— 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 ' 0 


Maiyland 










6! 


Baltimore 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

21 

11 

1 

1 


Cumberland.,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 

0 

0 

0 i 15 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 2 


T istnct of Golum- 












bia 

Washington.— 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

6 

1 

8 

11 > 

Virgima 

Lynchburg — 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Q 

n 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

4 


Bichmond 

5 

3 i 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Eoanoke 

2 

J 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


West Virginia. 












Charleston 

1 i 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 

3 

IS 

Huntington.— 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

g 

i 

0 

0 

15 

Wheeling 

2 

2 


Q 

0 

I 


2 

0 

0 

1 ) 

North Carolina. 

1 1 


! 









Baleigh 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

10 

Wilmington... 

1 ! 

2 

0 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

^ H 

Winston-Salem 

1 

9 ] 

1 1 

0 

o^i 

1 

2^; 

1 

0 

0 

n 

South Carohna j 












Charleston 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

J3 

Columbia ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Greenvilie ’ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

f ^ 

0 

2 

u 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

4 

1 

0 

a| 

0 ! 

0 

4 1 

JN 

2 

t 


Brunswick _ 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 1 

u 

0 

0 

L 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 I 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Florida 







1 

i 




IWTfiTni 


0 


0 

0 

0 

' 1 

1 

0 

2 

iiM 

fSlit T^^jf'Arsshitrcr 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 ! 


0 


4 

Tampa * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 1 

! ^ 

0 

I 

45 

EAST SOUTH 








1 




CENTRAL 













Kentucky 












O A tr 1 <rt A Ti 

1 


0 




0 





Louisville 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

gl 

5 

6 

1 

3 

n 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

! 1 

17 


Nashville. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

16 

1 ^ 

10 


Alabama 












Birmingham- 

S 

4 

1 

0 

t 0 

4 

6 

2 

\ ^ 

2 

49 

Mobile 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

IS 

Alontgomery-. 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

0 

f 

5 
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City reports for week ended Sepiemher 25 ^ 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

; Cases 
Cases , esti- 
re- mated 
ported 'expeet- 
i ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 











CENTPAL 











ArKansa^ 











Fort Smith 

n 1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 

Little Rock 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Lomsiana 











New Orleans.- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

8 

1 

1 

Shreveport 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Oklaiioma 











Oklahoma City 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

Texas . 

Dallas 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

Galveston 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio.— 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

5 

1 

0 

MOUKtAIN 











Montana 











Billings 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

1 

2 

1 

1 0 

8 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 




[ 







Boise ] 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado j 











Denver ! 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

10 

4 

1 

0 

5 

Pueblo-,— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

New Mexico i 






j 





Albuquerque.,: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

AlAZQUa 

Phoemx ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ctah: 











Salt Lake City.l 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

3 

2 

0 

3 

Nevada : 











Tteno . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FACilTC j 








1 



Washington* 

Spftfltlf! 

6 

8 

oi 

1 



1 

1 

1 4 

l_. 

4 

Spokane 

5 

2 

1 i 

0 



1 

' 0 


0 

Tacoma 

2 1 

1 

0 j 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Oregon 








1 



Portland 

4 

18 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

I 1 

0 

1 

California i 

1 i 










Los Angeles., -I 

S 

17 

1 

2 

0 

22 

5 

2 

0 

10 

Sacramento | 

1 1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

San Francisco j 

6 

15 

1 

a 

0 i 

6 

1 

2 

0 

6 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


105 

22 

24 

67 

17 

63 

41 


9 

10 
6 
2 

7 

62 

8 

14 

17 


2 < 


20 

57 


217 

26 


135 


i 


j Cerebrospinal 1 
1 meningitis 

\ : 

Lethargae 

encephalitis 

j Pellagra 

i 

Pohomyelitjs (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

l^eaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Cases, i 
esti- 
mated* 
expect- i 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 







■ 




Massachusetts 

RmtAU.... 

2 1 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

■1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

SprmgjSeld,,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

Oomiiciicut. 

HArtinrd ... 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

Nw Haven 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 
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October 15, 1928 


City reports for week ended September 25 y 1926 — Continued 


‘Cerebrospinar Lethargic j 
meniDgitis j encephalitis , 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


1 I J I ♦ j I 

{Cases Deaths Cases. Deaths j Cases' Deaths , mated Casesi Deaths 


MIDDLE ATLIKTIC 
Kew York 

Buffalo, 

New York 

Hochester... 

Syracuse 

Kew Jersey 

Newark-- 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


E.tST NORTH CE^T&AL 

Ohio 

Cmemnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

BUnois 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Detroit - 

Flint 


0 13 

13 1 9 ■ 


WEST NORTH CENTRiL 

Iowa 

Waterloo 

Missouri 

Kansas City 

St Lotus 


SOUTH ATLiNTJC 


Maryland 

Baltimore 

Virginia 

Lynchburg, — 

Norfolk 

Roanoke 

North Carolina 
Wilmington — 
Winstoa-Salem- 

^vamwh 

iFl<mda 

Miami 

Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee 

Memphis 

Alabama- 

Birmingham - 
Mobile — 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas 

Little Bock— , 
liouisiana 

New Orleans - 
Shreveport--. 
Texas 

Dallas 

Houston 


Arizona* 
Phoenix - 


PACIFIC 

Washington 

Seattle 

Oregon 

Portland 

Califorma 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 


9275"— 26t ^9 


eo 
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The folio table srives the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 cities for the five-week peiiod ended September 25, 1926, com- 
piired '^vitli those for a like period ended September 26, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates are approximate esti- 
mates as of Julv 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures 
for many of the cities not being available The 101 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926 The 95 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,730,000 in 1926, The number of cities mcliided in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown m a sepa- 
rate table below 

Summary of weekly reports pom cities^ August 22 to September 25 f 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

niPHTHERLl CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


! 

Aug 

29, 

1925 

Aug, 

28, 

1926 I 

Sept. 

5, 

19535 

Sept 

4, 1 
1926 1 

^pfe 

12, 

1925 

Sept 

U, 

1926 

t 

1925 

1926 

Sgt 

19^ 

Sept 

25, 

1926 

1 

101 Cities— — ! 

*72 

S65 1 

«70 


' 92 

76 

j »95 

«84 

*97 

nos 

New England 

Middle Atlantic.. 

41 

50 : 

43 

26 

74 

38 

t 139 

35 

81 

73 

63 

56 t 

61 

59 

89 

53 

1 83 

63 

, 81 

8 69 

East North Central..—... 

68 

375 ' 

57 

101 

70 

SO 

. 76 

-95 

i 101 

JO 129 

West North Central— 

137 

81 

100 

66 

143 

75 

1 145 

95 

1 153 

127 

South Atlantic 

*68 

62 

106 

m 

119 

137 

88 

in 

' 109 

128 

East South Central 

37 

57 

32 

42 

74 

304 

. 74 

11 116 

' 58 

n 143 

West South Central- 

92 

34 

31 

60 

319 

86 

57 

77 

1 

69 

Mountain 

166 

73 

305 

91 

194 

173 

1 ^217 

237 

*189 

137 

Pacific 

105 

92 

*76 

135 

> 75 

92 

130 

it : 

1- 67 102 

213 



MEASEES CASE RATES 






101 dties...... — 

1 227 

-127 

' * 22 

25 

22 

I 26 

*29 

*28 

*35 

7 37 

New England ! 

S6 

38 

50 

33 

91 

35 

^ KB 

19 

177 

38 

Aliddle Atlantic. . 

34 

15 ' 

! 25 

17 

25 

11 

\ 34 

10 

33 

87 

Eaist North Central ^ 

20 

»32 

20 

30 

16 

18 

1 22 

5^21 

22 

JO 22 

'West North Central ^ 

4 

20 

6 

10 

4 

10 

i S 

12 

6 

28 

South .\iianlic 

-23 

15 

23 

9 

21 

19 

15 ■ 

9 

29 

11 

East Sou^ Central 

11 

3b 

0 

31 

0 

16 

1 5 

1’ 17 

11 

uil 

WfcSt South Central-— 

0 

4 

Q 

0 

4 

4 ^ 

4 ! 

^ 1 

0 

0 

Afoustam 


27 

0 


9 

100 

! *9 i 

73 

*28 

118 

Pacific 

1 « 

94 

*26 

92 


159 

1 11 

t s 

‘2 225 

1 

19 

310 


1 The figares m this table are rates per 1(X),000 population, annual basit-, and not 
reiJorted Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925, and 1926, respeetn elv, 

* Orem%dlle, S C , not included, 
s Madison, Wis , not included 

« Spob^e, Wssh » not indudsd. 

6 not included 

I Eaeine, Wig , Covit^on, Ky ^ and Tacoma, Wash., not included 
I Fa., MaSisnn* Wts , Racine, Wte , smd Covington, Ky , not included. 

* Fifets^rfs, Fa , not laduied. 

* Radne, Wi$ , not iintoded. 

® MadhsoUt and Radne, Wis , not included 
s* Oa^^nigfeES®, KT>^ M iwtoclad 
’ W'ash 


the numhei of 
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Summary oj weekly reyorts from mties, August 22 to September 25 ^ 1926 — An>nnal 
rcUes per lOOfiOO population, compaied with rates for the corresponding period 
of Continued 

SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Aug 

29, 

1925 

! 

Aug 1 
28, 
1926 

Sept 

5, 

1925 

1 

Sept 

4, 

1926 

i Sept ’ 

I 12, . 
1925 , 

Sept 

11, 

1926 

, Sept j 
■ 19, 1 
1925 i 

1 

^ 1 
feept 

IS, '' 
1926 |! 

Sept 

26, 

2925 

Sept 

25, 

1926 

101 cities 

3 45 

355 

; 

i * 54 

51 

51 ' 

58 

' i 

*60 ' 

*er i 

®63 

?S0 

New England 

67 

54 

i 46 

69 

62 ' 

SO 

, 60 1 

76 I 

46 

Ti 

Middle Atlantic.- 

27 

32 ' 

1 30 ^ 

1 25 

31 i 

32 ' 

' 46 ! 

44 ‘ 

48 

^^54 

East North Central... 

45 

355 , 

i 58 , 

69 

57 , 

62 ! 

1 5S 1 

»64 Ij 

65 

13 81 

TV'est North Central 

no 

133 . 

1 123 : 

131 

102 

93 

133 * 

129 |l 

135 


South Atlantic 

339 

58 : 

' 56 

38 

54 ! 

06 

1 36 j 

40 1 

61 

79 

East South Central 

26 

62 ; 

» 131 

57 

no ; 

109 

! 53 1 

11 127 i| 

74 

11 SS 

West South Central 

18 

26’ 

35 

, 26 

31 1 

47 

, 40 

30 ,1 

13 

5J 

Mountain 

28 

64 1 

S 74 

82 

37 1 

73 i 

l{ 5 161 * 

82 

3 86 

U8 

Pacific 

66 

75 

' * 50 f 70 

1 

36 

! 

89 i 

t 61 ’ 

4 1 

U123 

L 

77 

119 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities 

28 

34 

1 <5 

2 ’ 


2!; *6 

6 1 1 

1 

55 

73 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 1 

0 'i 0 

0 1 

0 ! 

0 

Middle -Atlantic 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 1 

0 0 

0 ! 

0 

«1 

East North Central 

8 

37 

. 5 

0 

2 * 

2 2 

»0 1 

2 

iM 

West North Central 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 

2I1 2 

0 1 

2 > 

0 

South Atlantic 

2 12 

9 

2 

9 

12 ! 

2 ,1 12 i 

i 9 , 

6 ' 

6 

East South Central 

63 

0 

' 11 

10 

21 . 

0 1 37 

UO 

' 32 ' 

uo 

West South Central . 

13 

9 

1 4 

4 

^ ! 

0 |> 4 

4 1 

' 0 , 

13 

Mountain- 

9 

0 

! 9 

0 

is' 

0 1! 50 

0 

1 ; 538 , 

0 

Pacific 

28 

13 

*38 

13 


16 || 47 

t 

12 0 

1 ”, 

19 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 Cities 

*45 

840 

*38 

40 

41 

45 

! 

1 *49 

«53 

*44 

744 



New England 

26 

19 

29 

12 

34 

17 

29 

33 

22 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

30 

39 

29 

34 

27 

34 

35 

55 

34 

M5 

Bast North Oentr^ 

26 

»18 

17 

20 

20 

20 

’ 18 

*28 

2& 

i*26 

West North Central 

35 

42 

22 

42 

[ 57 


1 57 

26 

18 

28 

South Atlantic - 

*89 

66 

58 

92 

48 



$i 

8$ 


East South Central... 

163 

233 

168 

176 

226 

285 

i m 

um 

200 

«I76 

West South Central— 

■ 1 

39 

167 

43 


39 

1 159 

69 

W 

77 

Mountain. 

111 

18 

28 

9 

129 

IS 

. *85 

82 

^94 

38 

Pacific 

52 

38 

*29 

46 

28 

27 

> 28 

r 

i*3f 


22 


INFLUENZA DEATH BATES 


95 cities 

*3 

*3 

L * 

3 

4 

4 

■ 

m 

•3 

76 

New England. 


0 

HHjjn 


2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

5 

Middle Atlantic... 

3 

3 


2 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

H 

East North Central. 

.1 4 

83 

1 3 

4 

1 7 

4 

4 

5-3 

1 4 

IS 3 

W^st North Central 

2 t S 

' 2 

4 


0 

6 

4 

I d 

8 

South Atlantic 

*2 

2 

t 2 

0 


0 

2 

6 

2 i 

9 

East South Central 

- 5 

0 


16 

! 5 

0 

5 


0 

I 11 11 

West South Central 

- 15 

5 

5 


5 

19 


24 

0 

24 

Mountain.. 

3 

IS I 

18 

9 

28 

36 

*19 


*9 

, 9 

Pacific 

.1 0 

1 


■1 



■1 

■i 

13 8 

j 4 , 

^ i 

1 ■ 


* Greenville, S C , not included, 

3 Madison, Wis , not included 

* Spokane, Wash, , not included 
« Helena, Mont , not included 

« Racme, Wis , Covington, Ey , and Tacoma, Wash > not included 

* Pittsburgh, Fa , Madison, Wis , Racine, Wis , and Covington, Ky., not laeludsd. 

3 Pittsburgh, Fa , not included 

» Racine, Wis , not mcluded 
Madison, Wis , and Racine, W'ls., not mcluded. 
u Covington, Hy , not mcluded * 

I* Tacoma, W ash , not mcluded , /i,' 
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ShJ^iniaru of u^ekhj lepotis Irom cities, August ^2 to Septemhei 2o, 1926 Annual 
lates per 100,020 population, compa.ed with tales for the corresponding period 
of 1935 — Continued 

PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Week cndod— 


i 



Aug 

29, 

1925 

Aug 

28, 

1926 

Sept 

5, 

1925 

Sept 

4, 

1926 

Sept 

1 12, 
j 1925 

Sept 

11, 

1926 

Sept 

19, 

1925 

Sept 

18, 

1926 

Sept 

2b, 

1925 

Sept 

2o, 

1925 

£5 cities 

*61 

3 48 

70 

51 

61 

51 

5 60 

653 

5 54 

7 65 

Nc'tr England. 

41 

33 

53 

50 

50 

40 

67 

54 

53 

« 76 

Middle Atlantic. 

1 65 

56 

84 

59 

68 

d5 

61 

51 

66 

5 08 

East North Central 

! 50 

3 38 

59 

34 

46 

37 

44 

941 

39 

1 10 46 

West North Central 

54 

42 

32 

36 

36 

30 

45 

51 

26 

55 

South Atlantic 

®S0 

58 

54 

64 

60 

41 

81 

54 

86 

79 

Bast South Central 

63 

47 

131 

52 

142 

42 

79 

»50 

42 

U88 

West South Central 

106 

76 

73 

52 

82 

104 

77 

123 

48 

99 

Mountrtin 

74 

n 

83 

64 

37 

64 

5113 

118 

576 

55 

Paafic 

62 

21 

1! 

95 

78 

91 

57 

62 

U 57 

51 

78 


2 Greenville, SO, not included 

3 Mai^son, Wis , not included 
* Helena, Mont , not included 

« Racine, Wis , Covington, Ky , and Tacoma, Wa^^ not included, 

' Pittsburgh, Pa,, Madison, Wis , Racme, Wi$ , and Covington, Ky,» not included. 
« Pittsburgh, Pa , not included, 

» Bacme, Wis , not included, 

Madison, Wis , and Eacine, Wis , not included. 

11 Covingtom Ky , not included 
w Tacoma, Wash , not included 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of ctites in each group, approximatm as of July 1, 19$5 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cito " 

Number 

cities 

reporting 

&sses 

Numte 
of cities 
nsfiortmg 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
cases 

Aggiegate population 
of cities leporting 
deaths 


deaths 

1923 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total _ , , _ ^ 

101 

95 

29,900,058 

30,427 598 

29,221,531 

29,733,613 



12 

12 

2,176,124 
10,346,070 
7,481,656 
2,550,024 
^71(t070 
993 , 103 
1,184,057 
363,912 

2, 206, 124 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

2,206,124 

10,476,970 

7,665,436 

2 4fiS 44.K 

Middle 

10 

10 

10,476,970 

7 655,436 
2, .589, 131 

2, 770, 070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572,773 

®ast H^h ' 

16 

16 

7 ; 481, 656 
2,131,2.53 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,078,108 
563,912 

West 'Nmth. Centisd 

12 

10 


21 

21 

2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1J03,695 
572, 773 

--t - 

Bast South Ceatrii 

Sosith Ci^mtraL- 

7 

S 

7 

6 



9 

9| 

— 

6 

i 


1,888,142 

1,V34,0S4 

1,134,245 

1, 469, 144 
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THE EAR EAST 

Reports Jor two weeTcs ended September 18^ 1926 . — The following 
reports for the weeks ended September 11 and September IS, 1926, 
were transmitted by the Far Eastern Bureau of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 

Week Ezided September 11, 1926 



Plague 

Cholera 1 

Smallpox 

Mantime towns 


. 


i 





1 


t 



Cases 


Cases 1 Deaths ICases 1 Deaths 

' _ _ 

Egypt Alexandria 

0 


■1 


1 ' 

0 

British India 

Boxnba\ 


0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

Madras - _ _ 


0 



z 


Eangoon 


11 



i 

0 

Tutieonn 


0 


0 


0 

Negapatam 

0 

0 

0 

1 



Siam Bangkok 

0 

0 


4 

4 

3 

TJuteh Efist Indies Chenhon. _ _ , 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

China 

Amny - , ___ - ^ - - ^ . 

1 

0 i 0 

SB 


0 

0 

Shanghai--.-- — — 

0 

0 

57 

21 



Mapphnna Uarbiri ^ _ _ 

0 

0 

27 


Hi 


TTwantimg TioTran. . _ _ 

0 

! 0 

3 { 

1 

Hi 





i 





Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns mdicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

Arabia — Aden. 

Iraq . — Basra 

British India. — Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Vizagapatam. 

Ceylon — Colombo. 

Federated Malay States — Fort Swettenham 

Straits Settlements Penang, Singapore 

Dutch East Indies — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Belawan Deli, Palemfoang, 
Sabang, Makassar, Banjerma&in, Tarakan, Padang Samarinda, Pontianak, 
Menado, Bahk-Papan. 

Sarawak — Kuching. 

British North Borneo. — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawao. 

^Portuguese Timor — Dilly. 

Philippine Islands. — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French Indo^China — Saigon and Cholon, Turane. 

China. — Hongkong. 

Formosa — Keelung 

Japan —Yokohama, Osaka, ISTagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Teuruga, Hako- 
date, Simonoseki. 
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Kni~ — C’ nnripo, 

•* — Aj tiij'-' f .ten, Changchun. 

i,}<> — P'ut ^rPitji 

V S S R — Vjtidivobtjk 


A.U^TR^LASIA AND OCEANIA. 


A^ib^iolm — Adelaivie, ^^feibaiirne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton , Townsville, 
Port Darwin, Brounic, Fremantle, Garnarvon, Thuisday Island 
Acx Gtibnea — Fort hloresb}’ 

\eio Zealand — Aucldand, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercai gill, Dunedm. 
Kelt Cahdanm , — Kouinea 
— Suva. 

Hamii — Honolulu, 

Society Inlands — Papeete. 

APBICA 

Egypt — Port Said, Suez 

Anglo-EgijpUan Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

Bnitea — Massaua. 

French Somaliland. — Jibuti. 

British Somakland — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland . — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya — Mombasa. 

Zanzibar. — Zanzibar. 
fanganyiki. — Bar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles . — Victoria. 

Mauritius . — Fort Louis. 

Portuguese Easi Africa. — Mozambique, Beira, Loureu^o-Marques 

Um&n ojf South Afnca . — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from: 

British India . — Calcutta. 

French Ind£h>€h%na . — Haiphong. 

Madagascar. — Tamatave, Majunga 
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October 15, 1926 


Telegraphic reports from the folloivong maritmie towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

Arahm — Aden 
Iraq — Basra 

British India — Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Yizagapatam, 

Federated Malay States — Port Swettenham 
Straits Settlements — Singapore 

Dutch East Indies — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Belawan Den, Palembang, 
Sabang, Makassar, Banjermasin. Tarakan, Padang, Samarainda, Pontianak, 
Menado, Balik-Papan. 

Sarawak — Kuching 

British North Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kiidat, Ta'wao. 

Portuguese Timor — Dilly 

Philippine Islands . — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French Indo-China — Saigon and Cholon, Tiirane, Haiphong 
China — Hongkong. 

Formosa — Keelung 

Japan — Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Mo^i, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hako- 
date, Simonoseki. 

Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan 

Manchuria — Antung, Mukden, Changchun. 

Kwantung. — Port Arthur. 

U.S S. S— Vladivostok. 

AXJSTEALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia, — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Guinea ^ — Port Moresby. 

New Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia , — Noumea. 

Fiji, — Suva. 

Hawaii, — ^Honolulu, 

Society Islands , — ^Papeete. 

AFEICA 

Egypt . — Port Said, Suez. 

Anglo^Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

Massaua, 

French Somaldand — Jibuti. 

Bmiish SomaMand — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland , — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya , — Mombasa 
Zanzibar . — Zanzibar. 

Tanganyiki — Dar-es-Saiaam. 

Seychelles , — Victoria. 

Mauritius — Port Louis. 

Portuguese East Africa — Mozambique, Beira, Laurengo-Marques. 

Union of South Africa , — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Gape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from; 

British India , — Calcutta. 

Manchuria , — Harbm 
Madagascar , — Tamatave, Maflmga. 
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CANADA 

CoiAifi*utlc(ill( diseases — We(Tc en^pd Sepiemier S5, 1926, The 
Caniulrun Mmi-tiy of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
disease-" m seron Prormces of Canada for the week ended September 
2oj 1926 as follows: 


D Stases 

{ex 

o o 

55 

Xew 
j Bra” s- 
wick 

1 

Qupbec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

i 1 

! 8 

1 

1 





8 





[ 


2 


2 


- -j 


12 




I 12 



1 

1 

3 

1 


i ^ 

I 8 

Typijwl 

1 

12 

I ^ 

25 

7 

4 

1 

54 


Commmxcalle diseases — Ontario — Septemher, 1926 (comparative) — 
During the month of September, 1926, communicable diseases were 
reported in the Provmce of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease i 

September, 

3926 

September, 

1925 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oprebrcspinal memngihs— .. _ ^ - - 

4 


4 

1 

Chaneroul I 

3 




rbitken pox 

123 


8S 


Diphtheria - 

239 

18 

271 

16 

OeraiiJB monsles „ -™„ . 



1 

Gonorrht»a_-.^, ^ , 

133 


134 


Influemi 

6 



10 

Lethargic cncephalitib 



9 

Measles 

149 


59 


Mumps 

15 


29 


Pneumonm - 


88 


85 

PoUumyehti — - 

1 22 ^ 


37 

Sc*irktfcv»r 

141 


162 

5 

S< ptic sore throat 



4 


Sniallpot 

23 


23 


Sjphilib 

ii9 


7tl 


Tuberculosis.... 

117 

43 

MS 

62 

Typhoid fever 

94 

3 

MO 

g 

IV he^fping eoui'^b ... 

232 

10 

295 

7 





SmaBpoa:.— Smallpox was reported present m the Province of 
Ontario during the month of September, 1926, in 10 localities. The 
largest number of cases was reported at Peterboro, viz, 10. 

Vital statistics— Quelec—Juli/y 1926 — Births and deaths in the 
Province of Quebec for the month of July have been reported as 
follows: 


Bsiijnated population 

Birtlis- 

.... 2 570 000 

6, #02 

Deaths from—C^ontinned. 

Diphthanft. 

Bfert^ m* per 1,000 population 

31 29 

Heart disetases 

Ileillte <idl 

fir's 


mu px population,.... 

12,45 

Measles ^ 

Dfeatfci atwlw' 1 3f®<ar. 

763 

Scarlet fever. 

laSmt mortality rate,... 

.... 113 84 

Syphilis 

IMhsfroin--- 

Cmtoer 

1 

128 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

Tuberculosis (other formsl 

rmbrospmal meningitis 

33 } 

Tsfchoid fever. 

Diabetes ^ 

26 1 

Whooping cough 
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CHINA 

Ohohrar-Tsmqtao— August SO, 1926 —On August 30, 1926, cholera 
was reported present at Tsingtao, China The first case was reported 
in the person of an American, who died of the disease the day after 
his arrival in the city and is believed to have become infected en 
route to Tsmgtao. The next occurrence vras in the Japanese com- 
miinit}’’, with about 10 fatalities. Among the Chmese population 
from 30 to 40 deaths from cholera were reported daily, the gi’eater 
number occurring in villages in the irhmediate vicinity of the city. 
A second case in a foreigner occurred in a British subject, 

Precautions against spread. — Cholera inoculation was administered 
to the police, military, and civil employees, but was not compulsory; 
orders were published forbidding use of uncooked food and fruits; 
quarantine supervision was exercised over arrivals from Amoy, 
Shanghai, and other ports m south Chma. 

CHOSEN 

Cholera — North Heian Province — September 9-16, 1926. — ^During 
the period September 9 to 16, 1926, 70 cases of cholera with 30 deaths, 
estimated, were reported in the North Heian Province, Chosen. 

ESTHONIA 

Oommunicahle diseases — JuZy, 1926. — During the month of July> 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the EepubKc of Estho- 
nia as folIow^s: Cases — diphtheria, 36; leprosy, 1; measles, 192; para- 
typhoid fever, 17; scarlet fever, 169; tuberculosis, 155, typhoid fever, 
34. Population, 1,107,059. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (alastrim) — Other communicable iisiases*^Augu^ 1-88, 
1926 — During the period August 1 to 28, 1926, 93 cases of smallpox, 
reported as alastrim, were reported m the island of Jamaica, occurring 
at localities other than Kingston. Cases of other communicable 
diseases were reported as follows: 


1 

Disease ^ 1 

1 

' XiOg- 
1 ston 

Otiber f 
locali- 
ties ; 

Disease 

1 1 

King- 
stou 1 

Other 

locali- 

ties 

Cerebiospmal metimgitis 


1 ^ 

Scariee fever. 

t , 

' 1 1 


Ohieken pox _ __ 


d ! 

Tuberculosis (putmouary) 

! 7 i 

37 

Measles __ __ 

3 

22 

Typhoid fever 

1 9 > 

39 

Oplithalmia nefmatoinim 


1 . 

Vaivs „ - 

1 

3 

Pneumomji- 


9 

) 

1 

1 
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PANAMA CANAL 


Communicable diseat^es — August, 1926 — ^During the month of 
August, 1926, communicable diseases were reported m the Canal Zone 
and at Colon and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

1 Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Infected m 
other locali- 
ties 

Total 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

t 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 

1 

j 

1 

1 i 


13 

1 

2 


17 

1 

Dysentury 

1 





6 

1 


1 

! 7 

2 

Hookworm disease 





55 

1 



55 

1 

Loprcffij 

t 

1 








1 

Malaria - 

* 13 ^ 

1 

5 


17 

3 

32 

2 

193 

6 

Measles. 

1 


3 


23 


2 


29 


PEeumonia * 


3 

6 


25 


3 


37 

Tubtrcuiosis ^ 


4 


6 


22 


3 


35 

Whooping cough 

2 


X 


4 

1 

1 


8 








i 






1 Oaly deaths reported, 

PERU 


Phgue — August, 1926. — ^During the month of August, 1926, 21 
cases of plague with 9 deaths were reported in Peru. The occurrence 
was in the Departments of Cajamarca and Lima and was distributed 
as follows: Cagawarm — ^In the Province of Contumaza, 1 case; 
Lima — Chancay Province, cases, 5, deaths, 2; Lima Province, at 
Chosica, cases, 6, deaths, 1; Lima City, cas^, 2, deaths, 1; coimtry 
district of lama, eases, 7, deaths, 5. 

SALVADOR 

Quaranivne against GuatemcUa — Smallpox. — ^According to informa- 
tion dated September 7, 1926, quarantine was in force at that date 
m the Kepublic of Salvador against arrivals from Guatemala on 
account of smallpox. 

SIERRA LEONE 

Sleeping siclcness — August, 1926. — ^During the month of August, 
1926, a case of sleeping sickness was reported in Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, occurring at Epai, Kennema District. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — Orange Free State — August 15-21, 1928 . — 
Durii^ the week ended August 21, 1926, three cases of plague, 
occurring in Europeans, were reported in the Union of South Africa, 
of which two cases, fatal, occurred in the Cape Province, in Calvinia 
district, mA one case in the Orange Free State, in Hoopstad district. 
The occurrence was on farms. 

SmaUpoee. — ^New cases of smallpox were reported in Cape Province, 
August 15 to 21, 1926, in two districts. 


1 
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TyfliUh fever — During the same nenod new cases of tvphus fever 
were reported m the Tiansvaal Occurrence of typhus fever during 
the month of July, 1926, was renorted as fol!ows: Cane Province — 
Cases, 58, deaths, 15 Natal — Cases, 23, deaths 2 Orange Free 
State — Cases, 7 Transvaal — cases, 2. The occurrence was in the 
colored or native population 

YUGOSLAVIA 

OommunicaUe diseases — August, lBi6 . — During the month of 
August, 1926, communicable diseases weie reported in Yugoslavia as 
follows. 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths j 

I 

Disease j Cases j 

Deaths 

Anthrax ! 

40 

' 6 r 

1 

18 

27 

2 

i 

, _ 1 

86 

326 

32 

322 

1 

215 

1 

i ^1 

21 

n 

0 

CD 

1 

1 

1 

I 

j 

Scarlet fever i 

Diphtheria. 

120 

236 

2 

1 

Tetanus _ _ 1 

Dysentery 

Typhnid fnvAr 

Glanders. 

Typhtis fever : 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Whooping cough 

153 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for tne particular countnes for which reports are given 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 15, 1925 1 
CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

1 Cases 
> 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China ' 

AmoW— - 

Aug 22-Sept- 4 

i 

j 54 


Present, not epidemic 

American, 1 case,* 1 ’death, Japa- 
nese settlemeut» lO deaths; 
Chinese, 30 to 40 deaths 
daily, estimated. 

Deaths estimated 

Aug. 1-7, 1926 Cases, 2,457, 
deaths, 1,677. 

Aug- 15-21, 1926 Cases, 83, 
deaths, 62 Apr 1-Aug 21, 

1 1926 Cases, 7,466, deaths, 4,907 

i 

ITonnhow... , , , . , _ . _ 

Aug 15-Sept 4 ' 


Swatow-..-, ... 

Tsmgtfto. 

1 Aug 22”Sept. 4-,- J 
Aug 30 ^ , ^ .J 

1 16 


Chosen 

North Heian Province 

India 

Sept 3-16 

TO 

30 

Madias f 

Philippine Islands ! 

Fampanga Province. 

Aug 29-Sept- 4-... 

July 25-31 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 


PLAGUE 

izores 

Fayal Island— 

Horra 1 

British East Africa, 

Kenya— 1 

Kisumu 1 

Aug 23-29 

Aug 17 

i: 

1 

1 

i 

Aug 1-7,1926 Cases, 298 j deaths, 
185 

Aug , 19^ Cases, 21, d^ths, 9- 

Aug-, 1926 Cases, 1. 

At Jandmi 




Bombay.. 1 

Madras Presidency ' 

Poni . 

Aug 16-21 

Aug a-14 

1 

69 

46 

Departments— 

^ i 



" Contumaz^ Prov- 

Aug 1-31 

1 1 



mce 


J From modicTd offioers of the Fubhe Health Service, Ameneaa amsuJs, and other sources. ^ ^ 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continueil 

Reports Received Daring Week Ended October 15, 1926 — Continued 

P'XiACiXtf E — Contmusd 


Place 

1 Date 

, Cases 

1 Deaths 

i 

t Remarks 

Peru— Contnued 

1 

■ , 


i 

Departments— Continued 
Luna 

1 



j 

I Aug , 1926 Cases, 20, deaths, 9 

1 

Chancaj Prov- 

mee — 


I 

i 


Huacho 

* Aug 1-31 

..,1 3 ; 

I i 


Hu aural 

Lima Province— 

do 

2 

1 I 



Chosica ' do 

him^ City ' do 

Country es- ! do II’ I 

Turkej > 

Coa*tantmopIe Aug 29-Sept 4. 

I mon of South Africa 

Cape Province— | ' 

CalTinia Bistrict Aug 15-21 

Orange Free State— i 

Hoopstad District j do 


6! 
2 ' 


2 In Europeans On farms 
European On farm 


SfHALLPOX 


Canada 

Alberta 


Sept 19-25, 1926 Cases, 4 

Calgary 

Sept 19-25 

1 5 

' 

British Coiumtaa — 
Vancouver 

Sept 5-12 

1 

; 


Manitoba 

Sept 19-25 

1 



Ontario 

r_do __ 

3 


Sept 1-30, 1920 Cases, 23, cone 
spending period, 1925— cases, 



1 

Peterboro 

Sept 1-^ 

10 

1 

25 

Saskatchewan — 

Regina 

Sept 19-25 

1 



China- 

Chungking 

Ang ivot 



Present 

France- 

Paris _ 

Spnt. 

2 


Great Britain , 

England and Wales 


Aug 29~Sept 18,1926 Cases, 305 

Sheffield _ ' 

Sen* S-ll 

i 


India _____ . ‘ 



Aug 1-7, 1926 Cases, 2,012, 

Bombay ' 

Anp 1. =11-91 

2 

9 

2 

deaths, 637 

Aug 1-14, 1926 Cases, 31 Re- 
ported as alastnm 

Aladras- 

Jamaica-, _ _ J 

Aug 29-Sept 4--- 

6 

Mexico j 

Guadalajara Sept 14-27 


2 

Slam i 

oept 


1 

Aug 15-21, 1926 Cases, 18, 
deaths, 4 Apr 1-Aug 21, 
1926 Cases, 644, deaths, 209 

Outbreaks 

Tlmon of South Afk'ica | 

Cape Province 

Auff 15-21 



.1 1 




TYPHUS FEVBK 


Algeria* 

Algiers*— 

Julv 21-31 

1 



Mexiea* 

Mexico City, 

Sept 5-18-—,^— 

16 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Palesllna: 

Jensaiem 

Aug 31-Sept. 8-- 

1 


Union of South Africa 



July, 1926 Cases, 90, deaths, 17. 
Native 

July, 1926’ Cases, 68, deaths, 15, 
July, 1926 Cases, 23, deaths, 2. 
July, 1926 Cases, 7, 

July, 1926 Oases, 2 

Outbreaks 

CaM Ptovincft- . , 

- 



Natal 




Oranfsa Free State * 




Transvaal 






Aug. 1^21 



X ugosiavia*. 




Aug,, 1936 1 case 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October S, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases I Deaths 


Rem iirk3 


Cev^on.. 


China 

Amoy.. 


Canton... 
Nanking.. 
Shanghai.. 
Do 


Aug S-21. 


Swatow 

Tsicgtao 

Chosen 

Shingishu 

French Settlements in India.. 


India 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do 

Do - 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do - 

Indo-China 

Saigon 

Do 

Do 

Japan 

Ken (Prefecture)— 

Hiroshima 

Hyogo 

Kagakawa 

Kanagawa 

Kochi 

Ookayama — 

Osaka 

Wakayama 

Phalippme Islands 

Manila 

Do 

Provinces— 

Albay 

Davao 

Mindoro 

Eizal - 

Romblon-- 

Do. 

Siam - 

Bangkok 

Dor.r.III"”!!"!!"' 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

On vessel 

Steamship Macedonia 


June 1-30 

July 25- \ug 7 

Reported July 20.. 
Julv25-.^ug 28-_. 

July 11-Aug 24__. 
do 


Sept 13. 


Maj 30-June 5... 

July 18-Sl 

Api 4-May 29... 

June 13-26 

June 27-.\ug 21.. 
May IG-June 5... 

Aug 1-7 

May 9-June 26... 
June 27- Aug 8... 


May 2-15 

May 22-Jane 26.. 
June27-Aag 14., 


To Sept i0._ 

do 

do 

—.do 

.—do 

do * 

do 

— do 


May 18-24 

Jun©27-Aug 21. 


Apr 18-24 

Maj 23-29 

Feb 21-Mar 6.. 

July 18-24 

Dec 14-31 

Jan, 2-23 


May 2-Jun8 12 — 

June 20-26 

June 27-Aug. 7._. 

S July 4-17 

Aug 5 


—I I Apr l^May 29, l&2ti Cases, 31, 

j j deaths, 29 

13 ' _.-l Stated to he present in eniuemic 

I [ form 

38 14 1 

' Piesent 

35 , 8 i 

Cases, foreign, deaths, n..ti'"e and 
foreign 


32 


20 j 

3 1 


1 

2 

478 

73 

242 

2 

1 

67 

28 

62 

42 

31 


327 

63 

3 


1 

2 

418 

69 

215 

1 

1 

44 

27 

48 

32 

17 


Including places in vicinity 
Mar 7-June 26, 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths 30 

Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
18,526, deaths, 11,531. June 27- 
July 31, 1926 Cases, 9,035, 
deaths, 5,587. 


To September 10, 19^3 Cases, 35 


Including Yokohama. 


2 

2 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 


3 

3 

1 

. . 

42 

43 

"16 

1 12 

1,325 

736 

56 

26 

77 

28 

2 

1 


Aug 1-7, 1926 Cases, 47, deaths, 
38 


At Yokohama, Japah Vessel 
’ sailed from Singapore, July IS, 
19 ^ 


PLAGUE 


Algeria, 

Algiers 

Do 

Bona 

Philippeville- 

Azoies 

Fayal Island— 

Horta 

St Michaels Island. 
Do- 


Jrinfi 2t~3h- 

1 


July 1-20 _ 

1 


14 . . , 

1 


7.__ . _ 

1 


Apg; 2-R . 

1 

1 

. May 9- June 26 — 

4 

1 

. June 27-July 10 — 1 

3 

1 


Under date of July 16, 2 cases 
reported 


1 Prom medical officers of the Public Health Semer, American consols, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 8, 1926 — Continued 


PLAGUE — Continued 


PlacA 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

. 

BntiSb East AVca 

i 

Ma^ ib-22 - 

1 

1 

Uganda 

^ Alar 1-AIaj 31 

414 

322 

Canary Islands 

Tenf»nffe__ 

^ 7 

2 


Cexion 

Colombo 

» Alay 29-June 5 — 

1 

1 

Chile 




Remarks 


lamque June 20-26 

Ciuni 

Aiuot 

Do 

Foochow 

Nanking 

Swatow 

Ecuador 


rhimborazo- 

Guayaquil.., 


Bo.. 


Leon 

Loja 

Tungurahua. 


Egypt.., 

City— 

Alexandria. 

Suez. 

Bo 

Proymoes— 

Behera 

Bem-Suef— 

Charkiah., 

Oharbieh,. 

Mimeh,,,. 

France 

Marseille 

St, Dems 

St Ooen 

Great Britain 

Liverpool.. 

Greece 

.Ithens 

Bo. 

Patras 

Bo. 

Eante 

Hawau, 

Hamakua 


Paauhau... 
India. 


Apr IS- June 26. 
June27-Aug 7.. 
June 6-July 31— 
Maj «4-Aug 7.— 
July 25-31 


January-June — 
May 16-June 30.. 

July 1-Aug 31 I 

January-June— 
do 


-do- 


July27-.A.ug 12. 
May21-July 1-. 
July 29 


July23--iug 15. 
Alay 23-June S— 

July 27 — 

June 2 

July 24 


July 8 

Reported Aug 2. 
Aug 14 


Aug 29-Sept 4--. 

Apr 1-Alay31 — 

.\ug, 1-31 

May 27-June 12., 
July 25-Sept 4— . 
May 17. 


June 9 

July 18-24., 


Bombay May2-June26— 

Bo — Julyi8-Aug 14- 

Karacin May 23-Jiine 26. 

Bo — July 11-17 

Madras Presidency,...,.,,, Apr, 25-June 26. 

_ Jaly4-.Aug 7.— 

Rangoon Alay 9-June 26- 

„ Jane27-.iug 21. 

Indo-China* 

I May 23-June 26- 

_ — July 18-Aug 7 

Iraq 

BagM I Apr 38-June 12, 

, I>o .July 18-31 

Japan" 

Yokoiiama I July 2-^ 

Uo j .lug 7. I 


J»Ta; 

Batayia — 

Bo 

Chenbott... 

JEiist Java and Maten. . . 
Bo- 


Apr 24-Junel9.- 
June26-Aug 20- 

Apr 11-24 

June 13-19 

My 25-31 


43 

176 


16 

4 
15 

1 

162 

195 

20 

47 

5 
2 

161 

2 

9 

2 


65 
44 ^ 
3 ‘ 

ii 


30 , 


108 

2 


5 f 


Sei eral cases Not epidemic 
Pre\alent 

January-June, 1926 Gases, 385, 
deaths, 154 
Rats taken, 766 

Rats taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 41,321, found in- 
fected, 69 
Localities, 2 
Cantons, 2 

At .Imbato, Huachi, and Picay- 
hua. Rats taken, 1,542 
Jan. i-Aug 12, 1926 Cases, 115 


Reported July 24 
Vicimty of Pans 
Suburb of Pans 


Including Piraeus 
Bo 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
HamakuaMiU 
Plague-infected rat trapped. 

Apr 25-June 16, 1926 Cases, 
53,001; deaths, 41,576 June 
27-July 31, 1926 Cases, 1,107, 
deaths, 676 


Total, July 2-Aug 10, 1926; 
Cases, 9; deaths, S. 
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CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received ft*om Inne 26 to October 8, 1026 — Continaed 


PLAGUE — Continued 

Place 

Date 

Cases , Deaths | Ranarks 

^ladagascar 

Ambositra Province ^ 

Antisirabi Province i 

Itasy Proviiuje 1 

Majuada Province ' 

Alananjary Province ^ 

Moramanga Province 

'T*^lt1fi•nnr1VP PmviTTfift . . ! 

May 1-15 

June 16-30--. 

do_-I.,I.III— 

do.. — 

1 Apr 1-15 

' 1 
t 

4 4 1 Septicemic 

.!! .S' 

■!! Si 

2 1 2 Do 

’ Api 1-June 30, 1026 Cases, 130, 

Taraauve (Port) j 

Tananarive Town ! 

Nitrerfa . _ _ 

i May 1G-3I 

1 Apr 1-June 30 

i ; 1 , deaths, 120 

7 7 

' ’ Feo 1-Apr 03, 1926 C''>cs 315, 

i 

Peru ! 

\ ' deaths, 92 

' ( ;^raa-June 1926 Cases ^7, 

Departments— ! 

Ancash 1 May 1-31 

1 I doatlLS, 10 


Cajamaica. 

Huaclio.. 

Huarai..-, 

Huamey. 

lea. , 

Libertad. 

l(ima 

Do_., 

rfaciendas 


.1 July 1-31 i 

J do- ' 

-S do 

May 1-31- ' 

.1 do... I 

May 1-June30 ' 

-I July 1-31 J 

do. 


Do 


Pmra j 

Russia i 

Senegal ' 

June 1-30 1 

1 

Siam 

■RAngkok_ 

May 23-Tune 26—1 
Julj 18-24 

Do - 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

1 Mav 2-S_ 

Do — — 

[ July 4-17 

Syria i 

Beirut. 

Tunisia i 

Do 

j July 1-Aug.l0..__ 
\ May ll-June 30— 

' July 1-20 

Xairouan - 

' June 9 

Turkey j 

Constantinople — 

) 

1 Aug 1-28 . ... 

Union of South Afnea j 

Cape Province 

May lR-22 

Cahmia District 

1 June 

Do j 

Williston District ! 

I June27-Aug 14— 

t ^ . 

Do 

Oiange Fiec State— 
Hoopstad District— 
Protestpan. ...i 

! June 27- July a 

1 

j May 9-22... 

On vessel ' 

Steamship Zana 

1 vSept 1926 


4 iPacasma^o, cases 2, Trujillo 

29 , 32 distnct, C'lSQZ, 2 

8 1 2 1 

7 1 3 1 

1,3' I Ic HuancabaiLba distnct 

i Jau l-^r=ir 31, 1936 Cases ?r 

' Nov 3-30, 1926 C tces, 3 dcatbs, 

1 ‘ 2 Mir 1-Apr 10 .91.6 C ises, 

1 \ 15, deatns, 4 


2 

374 

12 


3 i 9 cases 33 mTes soath of Kai- 

rouan 


At Liverpool, EisglautL <Tom 
' Tatios, N’gena, "^est Afnca 
L Fourpiague mfet ted laf s fo ind 
' on boaid 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria 
Algiers.. 
Do.. 
Belgmm 
Antwerp 
Bolivia 
La Paz— 
Do,- 

Brs^ih 
Bataa.— 
Do„ 
Manaos. 
Para — 
Do-. 


May 21- June 30. 

34 ' 

Julyl-Aug 31 


Aug, 1-7 

1 i 

May l-June 30 

u ! 

July 1-31 


June 20-26 

! 

1 !, 

June27~Aug 21 — 

52 S 

Apr 1-30 

_J 

Nlay 16- June 26— 

26 . 

June27-Aug 14... 

18 i 


1 

7 

4 


25 I 
5 

25 

n 1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEK, AND YFLLOW 

fever— C ontinued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 8. 1926-Contmued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 


: Coses I Deaths 


Remarks 


Brezil— Continued , „ 1 

Pernambuco - ' July 11- Aug 

Rio de Janeiro May 19-— i 

Do ' July4-:^pt 4 1 

Santos MoT 1-7- 

British East Africa 1 , , - ! 

Mombasa ,Tulv o-ll * 

Tanganjnka Alay 1-31 - . . — — 

Uganda - * l-Mas 31——' 

Bntish South Africa ' , 1 

Korthern Rhodesia - May lS-24 

Do - JuiieS-14 1 

—————— ‘May s'n-June 12.-1 

Do—— June 27-Sept IS — | 

Calgarv._ Sept 5-11-.— 

British ’Columbia— ' ^ , ! 

Vancouver ' Aug 16-22 — — J 

Manitoba - i- 

Wmmpeg June6-p..- 

Do. < July 4-Sept 4 j 

Ontano l-c-r-^rv—v — i" 

Fort WiUiam i July 25- Aug 7 1 

Kangston ' May 23-June 26—, 

Do— .---I I July 11-17 

Kitchener. ’ Apr 26-Afay29— 

North Bay, | 

Do July 25-31 

Ottilia Apr 26-Alay28— 

Ottawa- . — — - July lS-24 

Packenham ’ r ' ’ * v,“-1 

Toronto July 18-Aug 11 — 

Waterloo * July 18-24 

Saskatchewan * 

Regina : July 4-10 ‘ 

Ceylon. 1 f- 


132 

1,823 


Chile* i 

Antofagasta — . 

China. I 

Amoy ' 

Do 

-kntang 

Do. 

Canton ’ 

Changsha,. — i 

Chungking, 

Foochow ' 

Hongkong i 

Do 

Manchuria — ' 

.Att-shan ' 

Antang- 

Changchun ' 

Do, I 

Dairen— ' 

Do- I 

Fushan, ' 

' Harbin — — j 

Bo I 

Kai-yuan ! 

Kangohahng — 

Liaoyang ‘ 

Makto I 

Penhsihci — i 

B^ningkei ! 

TealShSo i 

W»-le.iig41en i 

Nirnkh^— - 

^langhai 

Do.- 


June 6-12. 


Alay 1-Jane 26 » 

July 4-10 ! 

Alay 17-Jane 19. 

July 4-18 

Alay 1-31 

Aug S-14 

May 2- Aug 7— 


-do. 


May 2-June 26—. 
June27-July3--- 

July 4-31 

May 16-Jane 12.. 
Alay 16-Jane 19.. 
May 16-June 26-. 
Jane27-Jaly3... 
,4.pr 26-June20— 
June28-Ang 8— 

May 16-Jane 5 

May 14-June 30- 

July 1-28 

May 16-June 30- . 

June 13-19 

Alay 16-June 30,. 
.do. 


Swatow,,,. 

Tientsin—. 

Waishien.. 


May 16-Jane 19- 
May 16-Jui» 30, 

do 

do 

May 8- Aug 7— 
May 3-June26- 
June 27-JuIy 24,. 

MftyO-Auig 34—. 
lane 2-26 — . 


May 1, 


5 

252 

3 


91 

897 

1 

4 ! 
46 I 


6 I Natives 

VJD May SO-June 12, 1926* 


Cases 46, 


14 I 
1 


® i 
12 


May 36-June 26, 1926 C^es, 24 
June 27-Sept 11,1926 Cases, 19 

May 30-Juce 26, 1926 Cases, 36, 


Ft-----' June 27-Sept 18 Cases, 78 


IL 

li. 

2 

'I- 

10 1 - 

8 i, 

6 1 - 


May 30-Jime 20, 1926 Cases, 16 
Jane 27-Sept 18 Cases, 69. 
Mar, 14-May 29, 1926. Cases, 44' 
deaths, 3 


} Present 
Do 


Railway stations ^ 

South Manchurian Railway 

Do 

Do 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do. 

.t Do. 

I Do 

) Present 

Cases, foreign deaths, popula- 
tion of international conces- 
sion, foreign and native. 
Sporadic^ , 

Reported by British mumci- 

l^ity. 

Prevalent 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 8, 1926 — Contmned 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Chosen 

Fetsan 

Seishun 

Egypt 

Alesandna. 

Do._.„ 

Cairo 

Esthoma 

Prance 

St Etienne. 

Prench Settlements m India i 

Gold Coast 5 

Great Bntam } 

England and Wales •- 

Bradford } 

Do 1 

Newcastle-on-Tyne - 

Do i 

Nottingham 1 

Do 1 

Sheffield i 

Do * 

Greece 

Athens 

Salomki 

Guatemala 

Guatemala City. 

India 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do 

Do 

Karachi,.- 

Do 

Madras 

Do 

Ban^^n. 

l^do-China 

Saigon 

Ir&i 


May 1-31. 
do 


May lS~July 1-- 
July23-.A.ug 19. 
Jan 29~.Apr l... 


Apr IS-Jtme 15 
Mar 7-June 26... 
Mar 1-May 31... 


7 

2S2 : 
6b2 I 


3 i 
2S2 
13 I 


' Mar 1-May 31, 1920 Cases, 518; 
deaths, 121 


May 1-Juae 30, 1S20 Cases, 3 
-Mar 1-June ®0, 192b Cases, lit. 


Do— 

Basra 

Italy 

Catama.. 
Rome 


Jamaica... 


Do... 


Japan 

Kobe 

Nagoya 

iSo 

Taiwan Island 

Do 

Do 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Java" 

Batavia 

Do 

East Java and Madura. . 

Do. 

MaJang. 

Surabaya..., 

Do — 

Latvia. — 

Mexico 

Aguascaiientes 

Guadalajara. 

Do. — 

Mexico City 


May 23-29 

Aug 29-Sept 4.. 

June 6-12 

Jul> 11-17 

May 2-June 5— . 

July 18-24 

June 13-19 

July4--4.ug 7--- 


July 1-31,- 
June 1-14., 


June 1-30-. 


Mav 2-June 
June27-.\ug 14. 
Apr 4-May 29.. 

Jime 13-26 

June27-Aug 21- 
May 16-June 28. 
June27-Aag 21. 
May i6-June 26. 
June27-Aug 28. 
May 9-June 26— 
July 4-24 


May 9-June 26. — 

do 

July 4-10- ... 

Apr 18- June 22.. 


Aug 9-15 

June 14-20 


May 30-June 5 — 

May 16-22—.. 

July 4-10 

May 11-20 

June 1-20, 

July 11- Aug 10- . 
June 2Q-July 17— 
May 2-8 

May IS- June 25., 
JuLiy24-.A«g 20.. 

Apr Il-July3 

Ji£ly4-Aug 7 

Apr 4-10 

May 16-22 

July lS-24 


June 13-20- 

JunfiS-14 

June29-Aug 30,. 
May 16-Juae 5... 


Do 1 July 25-Aug 28,. 

ms**— 26t ^10 


i May 23-Junc2G. 192b 

1 t June 27“ Aug 28,192b 

1 
7 
1 
1 

2 


Cases 933. 
Cases, 863 


220 

84 

171 

24 

30 

44 

13 

7 

38 

10 

3 


2 

3 

100 

43 

6 

14 

15 




134 

45 

152 

18 

25 

18 

7 

4 

12 

5 


Including Pirjeus 


Apr 25-TuBe 26, 1926 Cases, 
54,851 , deaths, 14,771 June 27- 
July 31, 1926 Cases, 14,494, 
deaths, 4,513 


Mar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 34, 
June 27-July 10, 1928 Cases, 3, 
Entire consular district, mdud- 
mg island of Sardinia 
Apr, 25-June 26, 1926 Cases, 20L 
(Reported as alastnm ) 

June 27- Aug 28, 1926 Cases, I45f. 

(Reported as alastnm.) 

Apr Xl-June 19, 1926 Cases, t 


Province 

Do. 


Interior. 


Apr 1-June 30, 1926, Cases, 5, 
Feb i-Apr 30,1926 Deaths, m 


Including municipalities m Fed-* 
eral District 
Do 








O^tohex! 15 * 3026 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FETEE — Contintiedi 

Beports Keceir^d from Juno 26 to October 8, 1926 Continued 

SMALLPOX— Coatinucd 


Place ^ 

3>ate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Metico—Contiaued 1 

July 18^24. 


I 

Present 100 mil^ from Chihua- 

San Antori.o de Arenales-.-t 






7 

hua 

Do 

July 4-Sept 4 


10 



June 1-10* 


2 



Mav l-June 30—. 


17 



Juiv l-Aug 31 


9 


N'etlierlands ! 

A mstprjl \m 

Jiilv 18-24 


9 

Feb. 1-Apr 30, 1926‘ Cases, 404j 




Persia 



7 

deaths, 33 

Pcra 

June 1-30- — 


1 

Mar 28-May 1, 1920 Cases, 12 
deaths, 1 June 27-July 24, 
1926 Cases, 2, deaths, 1 





Portugal 

Apr 26-Jane 19— 
Julyli-Sept 11-..- 

10 

3 

nn _ _ 

21 

e 


Onorto 

May 23-Jmie 5 — 

4 



^ Do _ 

2 



■Riis-cin. 




Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 2, 

Sjatn , 




103 

Aug 1-7, 1926 Cases, 12, deaths. 


May 2-Jane 12— 

23 

20 

$ 

- . rr- 

July 4-Aiig. 7—— 

43 

39 

Spain' 

Valencia - 

Aug 22-28 

1 



Straits Settlements: 

fiingAjvwR_. , ^ .. 

Apr. 25-May 1— — 

1 



"Do . 

July 11-17 

1 



Switzerland 


1 



Da 

Jiiiyt-31.^ 

2 



Tnpoiitflma - 

Apr 1-30 

11 



TiToifiia _ 



Apr. 1-Jane 30, 1926 Cases, 17. 

Tnnis- ---- - 

Aug. 13^0- 

2 


Uroon 0^" South 

June 1-30 — 

8 

1 


Cape Province 

.tune 

Outbreaks. 

‘Irinka risstript- 

May ^ 

1 


Do 

OraTige Prcft 

June 20- July 3 



Do 

NataT----^ 

May SO-June 5— »- 



Do 

Transvaal 




Jane 6-12, 1926 Outbre^ in 
Pietersbarg and Kustenburg 
districts 

IfihflimeshnTg,- | 

May 9-Jane 12-^ — 

Jnlv 11-17 

5 


Do 

1 


Yugoslavia,, - i 




Apr 15-30, 1926 Oases, 2, deaths, 
1 

Zagreb . - --r- , ' 

Aug 9-16—. _ 

2 


S, S Kaiapara 1 




At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of sinallpox landed. At 
Durban, Union of South 
Africa, June 16, 1928' One 
suspect case land^. 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient from 

Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward voyage 

i 

Sfceaanfthip^ 

Jnty 2 

1 







TYPHUS FEVE3t 


Algens 

Algiers.. 

May 21-June 30 

Aiig 1-31 

7 

1 


Do. - . . , . ._ 

2 



Argen^m 

Hosmo 

Feb 1-2R 

2 



Bolivia 

LaPaz , . _ 

iTinn 1-3f1 

t 


Bulgaria 




Mar. 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 87j 





deaths, X4. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


Reports Received from June to October 8, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Bate I 

1 

Cases 

Beaths 

Chile. 

' ■' " ' 1 

May 23-June 26 

4 


Bol 

June 27-JuIy 3 * 

1 


CoTiC#»pC50T» . 

June l-7_ 




1 

Valparaiso 

Ar»r. 29-Mav 5 

1 

Ang 14-^ 

3 j 


China 

A TTtnng 

June 14-27 * 


1 


June2S-Aug 29...! 
May 1-31 j 

26 

1 

Canton - - - 

i 




1 



WftnshiPtn.., 

! 

..... J 


ChnspTt-. 

! 1 

' _ - 


Chfiirmlpo _ 

May 1-June 30 

July 1-31—* 

38 

2 

Tin 

7 

2 

fJpnsjin _ . „ ^ 

.Tone 1-30 

1 

RAnnT _ _ . 

do 

8 

3 

Do 

Jnly1-ai _ _ 

7 

C7-echoslnvakia 




Egypt 

Alfimndna . 

Julyl6-Aug 19--. 
Jan 29-Mar 4 

8 


Cairo 

74 

17 

Tin _ 

July23-Aug 5 

Jnne4-24_ __ 

1 

Port Said 

4 

i 

Do 

July9-Aug 19 

July 30- Aug 21- - 

May SO-June 5 

June 27-Juiy 3 

4 

1 

Great Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgow „ , __ 

9 

« 

1 

Ireland (Irish Free State) 

Cobh (Qiiftftnstnwn) 

1 


Do ' ' 

1 

1 

Cork ^ 

Jane 5. . . . . _ 

1 


Kerr County— 

Dingle 

June27-July 3 

1 


Italy 



Japan - — 




Latvia 




Tiithnama ' 




Mevieo 




Durango , 

July 1-31—, 


1 

Mexico City 

May 16-June 5 

Jpna 13-19 .. ^ _ 

20 


Tift 

9 


rvft 

July 26-21 

3 


Do 

Aug- 15-Sept. 4 

June 12 -^. . 

15 


Ran T.nist PfttnfiT 


Morocco 




■pf^lastiTJA 




Ga9:n. _ _ _ , _ _ . 

July 6-12 

1 


TTa.ifft 

JulylS-Aug 30— 

4n£ 17-93 

5 


TTftlftlaT 1 

1 


Jaffa distrint 

June 15-28 

5 


Ma]dal district- 

JulyI3-Aug 2 i 

do— 

2 


Nazareth district 

3 


Tiberias __ _ ^ - 

Aug 3-9 

Aug. 17-23 ' 

1 


Yavmel 

1 


Persia 

Teheran 

May 23-Juiie 22— 


1 

Peru 

^reqinpa 

Jap. 1-31 _ _ _ _ 


2 

Poland 




Rumania 




Russia 




Tun’sia- 




Tunis 

j ii-an - 

3 


Turkey 

Constantinople 

J June 16-22 

1 



Remarks 


Reported May 1, 1926 Occur- 
ring among troops 
Present among troops. May 1, 
1926 Locality in Chungking 
consular district 

Feb 1-May Si, 1926: Cases, 8S7, 
deaths, 91. 


Jan 1-Jxme 
deaths, 6. 


:0, 1928- Cases, 156; 


Mar. 28-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3. 
Mar. 28-May 29, 1926 Cases, 37. 
May 1-Jnne 30, 1926 Cases, 19. 
Mar. 1-June SO, 1926 Cases, 199, 
deaths, 22, 

Feb l-Apr. 30, 1926 Beaths, 110. 

Including municipalities in fed- 
eral district. 

Bo. 

Do, 

Bo. 

Present, city and country. 

Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426* 
Mar. 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 14; 
deaths, l. Aug. 10-16, 1926; 
Cases, 2. 


Mar 2S-Juae ^,192® 

1,272, deaths, 85 June 27-July 
24, 1926, Cases, 147, deaths, 11 
Mar 1-May 31, 1926 C^es, 711, 
deaths, 69 

Jaa 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 
14,814 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 110. 





Oolotac 1.'. I!i2«5 
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CHOLER.V. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Eeporta Received from June 26 to October 8, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHt’S FEVER— roBtmued 



B^e 

Coses ’ Deaths j Remarks 

Tb on of \fr j 


’ J Apr. l-Mav 31. 1926- Cases, 153; 

1 deaths, 19 

__ . Ant. 2-Jime 30, 1925 Gases, 202, 

Cu Lt5r*r fciL !i , t,, 

« r,\r^ 

Jur*^2T-JiiIy3 

1 ; deaths, 24 native 

i ' Outbreaks ^ 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 28 

, . 

Ui/.Ui, 

O'". nr f* ' 

no 



a’kkerstri)nm>'i'’str.ct i 
^ olrr^rtrr^tad disrriLt 

Yaff'3^Uvi''t .j 

Zairreb . . ' 

Jui> iVAug 7 

t 

.ui ;s-24 

' 1 

Jure 20-26 !. 

Ma\ 1.W1 __l 

9 , 1 , Jul^ 25-31, 1926 Cases, 11 In 

' ' native compounds 

' Apr. 1-iune 30, 1926 Cases, 24; 

. diisthb, 4 

Outbreaks 

Apr. 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 10, 

» , deaths, 5 Aug 1-7,1926 Out- 

, breaks 

- , -- , - - - Outbreaks 

' Bo. 

- Apr. IS-June 30, 1926 Cas^n, 48, 

1 ' deaths. 7 July 1-31. 

" j 1 j Cases, 2, deaths, 1 


YEtLOW FEVER 


Brasai 

CSoiti Vmst 


XUpfortai Jum 2S.. 

Mii> 26 ! 

’ 

Apr l-Maj 31 j 

* I 


■fl: 


.. Pwseat in Interior of Bahm, Pirn- 
7 pora» ajad Minas 


3 
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VOL. 41 OCTOBER 22, 1926 NO. 43 

COOPERATIVE RURAL HEALTH WORE OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1926 ‘ 

L L Suigeoa, Us'cei PuM e strict 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the United States Public 
Health Service cooperated m demonstration projects m riual health 
work inS9 counties, or districts comparable to count’es in 20 States, 
as follows 

Alabama — Colbert, Franklin, Jackson, Laudeidalc, Lawrence, 
Limestone, Madison, Talladega, and Walker Counties 
ArTcansa^ — ^Jeffemon and Pulaski Counties 

Cahjornta — San Diego and Santa Baibaia Counties, and San 
Joaquin distiict 

Georgia — Baker, Decatur, Floyd, Glynn, Grady, Laurens, Miller, 
and Walker Counties 
Illinois — Crawford County. 

Iowa — Dubuque County 

Kansas. — ^Jefferson, Lyon, McPheison, and Ottawa Counties, 
Kentucky — 2^Iason County. 

Louisiana. — La Fourche and Washmgton Paiushes 
Massachusetts. — Cape Cod distnet. 

Mtssissi'ppi. — Harrison, Hinds, and Washington Counties. 
Missouri. — Dunklin, Gentry, Greene, Holt, Jackson, Marion, New 
^kladrid, Nodaway, Pemiscot, Pettis, Polk, St. Francois, and St. 
Louis Counties. 

Montana — Cascade and Lewis and Clark Counties 
New Mexico — BernaMo, Chaves, Dona Ana, Eddy, McKinley, 
Santa Fe, Union, and Valencia Counties. 

North Carolina. — ^Edgecombe Coimty. 

Oklahoma. — Oklahoma, Okmulgee, and Ottawa Counties 
South Carolina — Georgetown County. 

Tennessee. — Gibson, Hamilton, Morgan, Obion, Rhea, and Weakley 
Counties. 

Virginia. — Carroll, Charlotte, Chesterfield, GreensvUle, Heniy, 
Nansemond, Prince Edward, Pulaski, Roanoke, Smyth, Wasliington, 
and Wise Counties. 


1 This report applies to woik m rural sanitation whicb is (jonducted m support of and as a part of whole- 
tune local tiffieial health service It does not meludc all coqprative activities of the Fubkc Health Service 
m rural communities 
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Virginia — Gilmer, Hancock, Hanison, liOgan, Marion, 
Mai-shall, Preston, and Roane Counties. 

The results were ihorougWy in line with the conclusions in the 
leports on this activity for the fiscal years 1920,- 1921,'’’ 1922,^ 1923,® 
1924,” and 1925 ' 

Plan of Work 

The plan of the work was the .same as that carried out in the sis 
preceding fiscal years and is described m previous reports fReprmts 
Xos 61.5, 699, 887, 964, and 1047.1 

The authorization for this work is in the act of Februarj- 15, 1893 
fch, 114, 27 Stat. L. 449); the act of August 14, 1912 fch 288, 37 
Btat L 309); and in the annual appropriation acts. The appro- 
priation is specifically for ‘‘special studies of and demonstration work 
in rural sanitation ” 

The work is conducted in cooperation with State and local health 
authorities It is made a part of a wfell-rounded comprehensive 
program of local health service Experience has taught that under 
such arrangement the work can be carried out more economically 
and with better and more lasting results than if conducted as a 
separate specialized activity. 

Through such connection as this with county health service projects, 
the Public Health Service can perform mo^t economically and 
efficiently toward meeting its responsibility in helpmg prevent the 
spread of human infection in interstate traffic The cooperative 
projects also furnish most favorable opportunities for studies, by the 
Public Health Service, “of the diseases of man and conditions influ- 
encing the propagation and spread thereof.’* Thus, this lural sani- 
tation activity serves a number of important general purposes besides 
those specified m the appropriating act and, though very limited as 
yet in extent, it does contnbute to that essential part of the work of 
t|ie Federal Government to promote the general welfare. 

The demonstration work in rural sanitation can not, under the pro- 
visions of the appropriating act, be conducted in a community unless 
the State, county, or municipality in which the community is located,, 
agrees to pay at least one-half the expenses of such demonstration 
work The funds pTOVided by the State, county, and municipalities, 
together, for support of the average demonstration project far exceed 
the allotment fi-oni the Federal fund, and in almost all instances the 
appropriation from the local official sources (county, township, or 
town) covers considerably more than oU per cent of the budget. 

* Jiiwpiwiit /rom Fabllc IleaJtb Hjk'ptjrts uf Oct l, ay2u, p 3=5 

* Nv Fmfeiw IJmitli H^ptrts of Oct 7, 1921, p 17, 

* Mmith nf 29, 1922, 22 

* FsttaSie Keports of Itoe 14, p 34 

* H 0 HW* ftwiat Fiiblic? Beports of oa 17, P>24, p Zi 

* Mo* tW* FiiWIt IMtfa Heports ol Oct. 23, 302a, p 33* 
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The.countyy as a rule, is the unit for the woik Under the coopera- 
tive arrangements, a good program of health work can be cairied out 
in practically any rm‘al county m the United States at a cost to the 
county readily within its means The average cooperative demon- 
stration project is conducted on a cost basis of less than 50 cents per 
capita of population served and furnishes a sinking example of 
efficiency with economy m public service By having all salient 
branches of health work for the community conducted under the direc- 
tion of one head, the whole-time county health officei, who is given 
a status of field agent m the United States Public Health Semce and 
m some of the Stares that of deputy State health officer, a maximum 
of service can be rendered with a mminium of overhead expense, lost 
motion, and friction Through good busmess management, crery dol- 
lar mvested m the enterprise can be made to yield a remaikable divi- 
dend in the piotection and promotion of human health, and in a money 
saving to the commumtt’ amountmg to many times the cost of the 
service 

This plan of cooperative rural health work has been evolved m the 
couise oi field cxpeiieuce and has been tested under a wide range of 
local conditions It seems applicable to ail the lural districts of the 
United States. The provision of means for a reasonably lapid exten- 
sion of this work would, accoidmg to ail the evidence, prove higiily 
advantageous from every standpoint — ^individual, community, State, 
and national 

Appropriation 

The appropriation for the rural sanitation work of the Public 
Health Service in the fiscal year 1926 was $75,000. Against the 
amoimt appropnated was set up a budget saving of $2,000. The 
unexpended balance from the operations of the preceding fiscal year 
was $10,055.55,® Thus, $83,055.55 was available. 

Rui'al health work is applicable to communities in the Umted States 
comprising over 60 per cent {or over 70,000,000) of our total popula- 
tion Such communities include strictly country homes, incorporated 
towns and villages (mth. populations under 2,500), and, as the county 
is the logical political iiiut for official rural health-work administra- 
tion, many towns and cities with populations from 2,500 to 50,000. 

Under modern conditions of transportation and travel, rural and 
urban health conditions react upon each other. Therefore rural 
health work is of importance to our entire urban population. The 
sanitary quality of the tremendous volume of raw foods now shipped 

s This balance was due not to an excessive amount of money being available bat taiampoTan siri^eiisr 
of the work and consequent decreased expenditure m some of the projects to whirh allotments K d 
made for the whole fiscal ye ir 2925, Such suspensions are u^ssitsted bv \ anoas InerJ cu ciimstunwii enf! 
can not be anticiiMated when the contracts arc made U itflme existing difieronecs I otwesn the Federal 
fiscal year and the fiteal >e«irs of bome of the St'ttes and localities m which the work in etndutte i ii would 
not be practicable, without lessening the degree of ceoxmmy strixen for, to arriUf o c-^niniuts so that the 
allotment of Federal funds lo tvers piojeet would foe expended exactly by tie end of the Federal fiscal j ear 
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daily tlirough interstate traffic is of keen importance, for both humane 
and business reasons, to oui* piiblie and our private interests and should 
he enhanced and safeguarded by reasonably adequate, coordinated, 
joint aclivitie& of governmental agencies — local. State, and Federal 
To undertake sanitary control of traffic and travel by inspection and 
quarantine at our city borders and on our interstate lines now would 
be futile and ridiculous The efficient local health department, in 
domg its local work, perfoims duty of state-tvide and nation-wide 
importance with which the State and the Federal health services are 
eoBcemed Therefore it seems, from a samtary standpoint, reason- 
able and proper for State and Federal agencies to encourage and help 
m the development and permanent mamtenance of such departments 

Ijess than 16 per cent of our rural population is as yet provided with 
local health seivice approaching adequacy under the direction of 
whole-time, local (county or district) health officers.® Because of 
lack of efficient, whole-time rural health service, infections of man are 
conveyed very frequently across interstate lines. 

In our rural communities there are about 1,000,000 persons 
ineapaeitated all the time by illness, much of which is preventable; 
about 70 per cent of the school children are handicapped by physical 
defects, most of which are preventable or remediable; about 30 per 
cent of persons of military age are incapacitated for arduous productive 
labor or for general military duty, largely from preventable causes; and 
over 60 per cent of the men and women between 40 and 60 years of age 
are in serious need of physical reparation, largely as a result of pre- 
ventable causes. In view of these conditions, there is no room for 
reasonable doubt about the need for more and better rural health 
service in this country. 

The results of efficient health service are m life sa\ mg, disease pre- 
vention, health promotion, and economic saving The saving in 
dollars and cents amount to many times over the cost of the service. 
‘Most of our rural county governments are not disposed, tp establish 
reasonably adequate county health service without of financial 
assistance and competent emmsel from some outsi^te agency. ^ 

The amount appropriated for cooperative rural Sanitation W’ork in 
the average fiscal year of the last four years hm been less than one 
fortj-thoiisandth of the total congressional app?^riation and less 
than 1 per cent of the sum appropriati^ for ^ the activities of the 
United Slates Public Health Servipe^ 

The e^pendiiurep ^ hi Iha fiseal year 1926 totaled $82,545 64 Of 
ttk Bum wai eap^Jed in allotments for direct support of 

eoopemiv# proiWfe in comities or districts, and $4,482.27 was 

» Eeprmt liC'j frai'i Fuhijc Health Beport^ of Mar 7, 1920. 
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expended for general administration, supervision of local projects, 
and special studies of the problem of rural sanitation. 

With the increasing general interest m whole-time, rural health 
service, the demands upon the Pubhc Health Service foi cooperation 
far exceeded the money ($83,055 55) available for allotment In 
view of the overwhelming number of insistent and yet thoroughly 
reasonable requests from State and local authorities for cooperation, 
extreme care had to be exercised to prevent an overcommitment of 
the funds. The balance remainmg at the end of the fiscal ^'ear was 
$509 91 

For the support of the work in the S9 local projects the expendi- 
tures from all sources totaled $856,962 38 Of this sum $78,063 37 
was allotted from the rural sanitation funds of the Public Health 
Service, an aggregate of $702,160 48 was derived from State, county, 
and municipal governmental sources, and $76,738 53 was derived 
from other som’ces, mcludmg local health associations, tuberculosis 
associations, local Red Cross chapters, the International Health 
Board, and the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor Thus, this mvestment of the Federal funds appro- 
priated for lural sanitation work was met with odds of almost 10 

€Q 1 

It is both sigmficant and encouraging that organizations entering 
the public-health field to promote or conduct some specialized 
activity — such as typhoid fever prevention, hookworm control, 
tuberculosis prevention, trachoma control, malaria control, venereal- 
disease prevention, or advancement of child and maternity hygiene — 
realize, after practical experience, the advantage of dovetailing their 
specific activities in with and making them a part of a well-rounded, 
comprehensive program of local official health service under the 
immediate direction of a qualified, whole-time local health officer. 
Such arrangement is obviously in the interest of efficiency with 
economy in public health-work in our rural districts. 

Compiled Bata 

The expenditures from* the diffeient som’ces for support of the 
cooperative demonstration projects, the scope, the principal activi- 
ties, and some of the results of the work are presented in the accom- 
panying tabular statement. 

In attempting to measure the efficiency of health service, considera- 
tion is to be given to the local conditions — climatic, topographical, 
geographical, social, economic, and other — under which the work is 
done, the duration, nature, and scope of the activities, the cost of 
the service, and the results achieved. # The 89 cooperatwe projects 

This balaace will be reduced considerably by payment of bills yet to be received for freightage and 
tel^raphing withiii the fiscal year. 
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listed uoL this tabular statement present a very wide range of local 
conditions. From equivalentj well-directed efforts much larger 
lesults are obtainable m one project than in another. Considering 
the cost of the service, the activities and results reported, and the 
findings from direct surveys of the situations by representatives of 
the Public Health Service and the State boards of health concerned, 
it IS apparent that in the fiscal year 1926 some of the projects were 
highly suecessM, others were not up to reasonable expectations, 
and the average was good In rural health w'ork, as m other business, 
the personal equation of the director of the unit is the main factor 
making for success or failure 

A careful, analytical, and comparative study of the data m the 
table should be of interest to anyone competent to make such a 
study, and should be of especial interest to existing and prospective 
whole-time county (or local district) health officers- 
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The Cape Cod Project 

The cooperatire rural health worL begun in ^Mar, 1921, under the 
direction of a whole-time district health offirer m a group ot the 15 
to%vns (tovrnshipsj m Cape Cod, ^Mass- has eoiiUnned In the first 
year of the work the uumher of towns paiticipating was 10 and ^heii 
pooled appioprjations for support of the project was $5,100. In 
the fiscal year 192G the number of towns participating was 10 and 
their appropriations aggregated $5,540 The surriTal of this coop- 
erative project fur a period of six years, under the Xew England 
town system of government, wherein the appropriation for the health 
service has to be authorized foi each year by each tovn at a town 
meeting under a practically unanimous consent agreement of the 
citizens, IS significant This plan, with iis demonstrated success on 
Cape Cod, seems to have a considerable range of applicability m 
those Slates m which the town, township, oi borough instead of the 
county, IS the rural unit of local government with respect to public 
health administration 

The ilassachuselts Legislature in its 1925 session adopted an act 
enabling the board of commissioneis of Barnstable County to establish 
a county health depaitment The Barnstable Countv liealth depai l- 
ment, under the direction of a whole-time countx" health officer, lo 
begin operating in January, 1927. Thereafter the health seivice 
for Cape Cod will be supported with appropriations from the county 
treasury instead of pooled appropriations from the town treasuries. 
Any town on the cape can continue to maintain a town board of 
health, but the juiisdiction of the county health department will 
comprise the whole cape The advantages of having the county 
as the unit for the local health administration are obvious 

The Barnstable County health department will be the first county 
health department established in New England. The precedent is of 
histone interest and is expected to prove of far-reaching practical 
importance. 

Sanitary OMcer Projects in Virginia and Tennessee Counties 

The plan of special demonstration work in rural sanitation inaugu- 
rated in Vkginia m the fiscal year 1920 was earned out in lOr counties ^ 
in that State and in 2 counties in Tennessee in the fiscal year 1 y2^\ 


Reprint Xo 699, from Public Reports of Oct 7 1921, pp ii, 12, Rtpart Xo 7hS, ficu ^uUjl 

Heolth Bepons of Sept 20, 1922, p 14: Repimt No Sbr, from Pabjic Health of Dcf 14, p lo, 

Bepimt No 9<4, from Pubbe Health Reports of Oct IT, 3924, p and HepniJ No 3047, from F,/ c 
Health Reports Ort. 23, 192>, p 27 

Carrdl, Charlotte, Chenerfieia^ Oreensvaie, TTwiry, Prince Edward, Fuhiski, Roanoke, „Ltl 

Wadungton, 
i’S Morgan and Bhoa. 
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Thi^ pL'in. 'v^hirh i- do^cubcd in previous report?,^* continues to prove 
highly suLi .'''ful It nicet- icmttrkahly well the situations in rural 
ei .umies 111 V 111 ' ii e.if‘ e hoaltl. w ork, ii dune at all. must be done on 
Cl in wiiiuii outdoor .*aiiitary n^easiiies are espe- 

cidlly nt'edid T.ir- loi -uivi r^ervice m the average county is 
aKiiit ■^2,7dO a year The i ouiity samtaiy officer is engaged on a 
whcde-tmie ba^i^ He does net have to be a graduate m medicine 
oi engineering, but rn* inii-t be a trained, piaetical sanitarian. Along 
with iii^ sanitary woik, he carnes out, with the active cooperation of 
the local phy-icians, nio-t of the other activities expected of a whole- 
tame county heatili ofliet r \\iih a medical degree 

Tlie re5lilt^ aecompiisiicd in the ecmnty sanitary officer projects 
bc(*onie moie impressive fixmi year to year vSuine of these counties 
aie now among tlie foreiiio^ii m the list of ruial counties m the United 
Slates presenting high-grade demonstrations m sanitary progress 
This county sanitary officer plan after seven yeais of testing appears 
tu offer to the eoiuities to which it is appropiiate as large a leturn 
on the investment tor county health service as any other yet tned 
oi proposed. 

Tiiree-Ceunti Project in Georgia 

The project in the southwestern part of Georgia inaugurated m 
the fiscal year 1924 and desenbed in the report for that year and 
discussed in the report for the fiscal year 1925 was continued m 
the fiscal year 1926. In this project one whole-time health officer, 
a physician with training m health wmrk, serves as health officer of 
each of three adjacent counties Under his direction there is on 
duty in each of the thiee counties an assistant health offieei who is a 
layman with practical training in sanitary woik, and m one of the 
counties (Decaturj there is on duty also a county health nurse 
The special purpose of this cooperative project is to demonstrate 
an economical plan of public-health adnunistration adapted to coun- 
ties with resources too imiited for each to support readily a com- 
plete, whole-time county health department. The plan seems right 
m general principle, but the detailed execution of it is, of course, 
attended with some practical difficulties The health officer serves 
under three separate county governments. The budget has been 
inadequate, and it has been difficult to persuade the county authori- 
ties to keep up their dispropoi tionately small part (50 per cent) of it. 
The counties wdiich have been compnsed in the project are compara- 
tively small in area, population, and economic resources. The local 

*4 Eeprint No 615, from Public Healtb Beports of Oct i, 1020, pp 10. 12, Bcprint No 699. from Public 
Health Beporfs of Oct T. 1921, pp 12, II, Repriat Xo. TSS, from Public Health Reports of Sept 29, 1922, 
pp il-lT, No from Public Health Beports of Dec 14, 192a. pp 16-18, Hi'prmt Xo 964, from 

Ptibiie Health Heportis of Oct IT, 1921, pp 18-21, aad Beprmt Xo 104T, from Public Health Beports of 
Oet 23, 19^, pp 27,28 

IS Reprint No 961, from Public Hmith HeportsofOet 17. 1924, p 22 
Beprmt Xo 1047, from Ftifelic Health Reports of Oct 23, 1925, pp 28, 29. 
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preyalehce of malaria, hookworm disease, typhoid fever, and 
dysentery is high. Such diseases are impoverishmg. Quite heavy 
expenditures have been made in these counties in recent years for 
improved roads and public schools. Both improvements were 
needed, but not so much as health work. 

The money spent for 1 mile of paved road would buy adequate 
health service for three of the counties for a year At some of the 
handsomest, recently constructed public schools unprotected water 
supplies and grossly insanitary open toilets have been found in use. 
In some of the schools examined 100 per cent of the children have 
been found infested with hookworm, and in others over 40 per cent 
of the children have been found to be suffering from chronic malaria 
With such conditions the efficiency of the public-school system is 
necessarily low, and it seems certain that by diverting to efficient 
pubhc-health work some of the money appropriated for schools — even 
to the extent, if necessary, of causing all the public schools to be 
closed for one year in five — a net gam could be realized m the specifi- 
cally educational I'esults from the public-school system 

The program at the beginning of this project, adopted with a 
special view to popiilaiizing the health seivice, w’as to concentrate 
the work largely upon personal service measures, such as hookworm 
treatments, antityphoid vaccination, and qiummzation foi the pre- 
vention or cure of malaria That program has proved of doubtful 
advisability. The evidence now is that if from the begmnmg more 
work had been done to improve environmental sanitation to prevent 
disease and less time had been spent on the ‘‘personal service meas- 
ures,'' the beneficial results would be larger, more obvious, and more 
lasting than those accomplished, and the appreciation of the value 
of the health service by the local citizens would be greater than it is 
now. Anyhow, two of the three counties in the original project 
have droppped out — Seminole after the first year and Miller after 
the second year. Fortunately, two other .^counties, Baker and 
Grady, adjacent to Decatur, the remaining one of the original three, 
promptly took the respective places of Seminole and Miller. Thus, 
the three-county project has been continued with vicissitudes, but 
without interruption 

Since the latter part of the fiscal year 1926 the sanitary features 
of the program have had a large part of the attention and effort of 
the members of the health department force. 

If this project survives and proves succe^M, as now seems defi- 
nitely possible, the demonstration will be of great value both locally 
and generally, and will thoroughly justify the support which the 
State health department and the Public Health Service have given 
and may give to the undertaking, 

9276"-— 26 ^ 



Sptcial Featares 

C’ c c=pecially interesting features of the work in the 89 

p." . t' ui '"JUT the fiscal year 1926 the following are mentioned 
inrr-iy ii>r tue purpose of illustration: 

Ir gioup of niue Yirgirda counties in which county sanitary 
cfncerc were engaged throughout the f seal year there was only one 
case of typhoid ferer reported for the month of June, 1926 The 
remarkiihie reduction of typhoid fever prevalence in these counties 
is definitely attributable to sanitary improvements. 

In Santa Barbara Countj*, Calif , a ease of malignant smallpox 
developed m the fall of 1925 in a re-iuent who had contracted the 
infection while on a visit to Los Angeles The case was chscovered 
promptly and the patierit was isolated m the county hospital where 
he died a few days later The county health officer and the county 
sheriff together traced ail contacts, vaccinated them, and placed them 
m isolation. Xot a secondfiy cJise developed 

In San Joaquin County, Calif , an outbreak of smallpox with 16 
cases and 2 deaths in April, 1926, was promptly controlled by vaccina- 
tion and isolation Over 17,000 residents of the county were vacci- 
nated within a period of 60 days after the beginning of the outbreak. 
The district health officer reports that 70 to 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the county are now immunized by vaccination against 
smallpox. 

In Lyon and Ottawa Counties, Kans., over 50 per cent of the school 
children are reported to have had complete immunization (toxin- 
antito.xm) treatments against diphtheria 
In WasMngton Parish, La., with a population of 24,164, the specific 
immunizations within the fiscal year 1926 were 7,831 against small- 
pox, 2,794 against typhoid fever, and 2,024 against diphtheria 

In Jackson County, Mo., a case of extreme club feet was found in 
a girl in the coxirse of the physical examination of school children. 
The feet were twisted nearly all the way around. Although walking 
was very painful to this girl, she walked five days in the week to and 
from school at a distance of a mile and a quarter from her home. Her 
age was 17. She was one of a family of 11 children Her father was 
a farm laborer obtaining wages of only $40 a month The county 
health department made arrangements whereby this girl was sent 
to a hospital in Kansas City and there operated upon for relief 
of the condition. Among the well-to-do citizens of Jackson County 
who ^rhaps complain at times about the few cents per capita a year 
paid in taxation for the support of the health department, there is m 
i^a probability one who would not gladly contribute a dollar or 
Wttm for the relief of one case such as this girl’s. 

In New Madrid County, Mo., a tonsil and adenoid clinic was 
Jv» ;i^eoded by m local practicing physicians who gave the climV. then- 
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thorough support and helped to make it a complete success. Eighty 
cases were operated upon one day 

In Cascade County, Mont., the health officer found, on his exam- 
ination of children m the public schools m the spimg of 1926, that 
among those in the seventh and eighth grades 78 8 per cent of the 
tonsils found enlarged or diseased at previous examination had been 
removed, and 61 6 per cent of the decayed teeth found the year 
before had been lepaiied or extracted 

In Ehea County, Tenii., a case of virulent smallpox was discovered 
in a man who had come from Florida while in the early stage of the 
disease. Fifty-one contacts were vaccinated immediately and no 
other case developed. 

In Laurens Counlv’, Ga , the gi’and jury, at its sitting in Mav, 
1926, paid the following tribute lo the work of the county health 
officer, who has no assist a t in his department: 

We, the grand jury of Laurens County, received tne arnual report of 

the county health officer, and after examining same v i^n to inform the people 
of Laurens County what a service is being lendered bv this department The 
people of Laurens County get more in direct retr.ru from toe health department 
than any other public office, and we wish to mention three or four items of 
work done last j’ear Take typhoid vaecmations — 3,339 peifeOii': immunized 
against typhoid fe\er at a minimum of S3 a treamie it woala t c 8X0,017, also 
in 1924 there were 17 deaths from t}phoid and in 1925 oulv 7 

We had several case's of smallpox in 1925, in fact t'^io calces were found in the 
court house, and one was found m the giand jury room Tins situation was 
handled without any loss of tune m court or on farm There icere 3,967 persons 
vaccinated 

The laboratory handled 963 specimens 

Thirty-three mad dog treatments w'erc administered at a minimum of S40 
for each treatment This would amount to $1,320. 

Fubhc water supplies, milk, and other food establtshments are regular!:/ 
inspected, also the first year the health department was organued we had about 
20 or 30 cases of colitis in Dublin. It has been reduced to a minimum, only 9 
deaths m the count\ in 1925 

Xme hundred and eighteen births and 463 deaths registered in 1925. Tlie 
birth and death records are a great asset to the county. 

We, the grand jury, are unable to express our appreciation for the valuable 
work rendered by Dr O. H. Cheek, and the county is very fortunate in having 
hnn at the head of the health department, as we consldei hmi second to none 
in the State In fact, lie has gi\ en the people splendid service and his records 
are found complete in every detail. 

Again, the grand jury of Laurens County, commend this dopaitmcnt for 
the efficient work done and wish this report to be reeoided in the minutes of the 
clerk of the superior court 

In McKanley County, N. 3^Iox., the health department was re- 
markably successful in its nutritional work among school children 
in the session of 1925-26. Milk, cocoa, and sugar to augment school 
luncheons were furnished by local welfare organizations and m- 
dividnal citizens. One thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
pupils were admitted to nutritional classes. All showed a steady 
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oj" tr. riid t»f April only 65 of Ihem remained 
i: wO s’iih*.enL dc^ieo to require foi’tlier special 

l!' br-^e Ccumy. Ve . t’l? Iie^ilih department has done some 
gor^I iii.ht_y work Anioiig the measures adopted 
in the tthieut.ona! eaniprn^n vras the sending to eveiy school child 
a C li- -Siiii rs letitr wmcii %'vas as foUovrs- 


Ro*^_xs CoTNTT He'^oth Depaf^tmeht, 

Spe'vce, f IT* Va , December 21 ^ 1925 

De .r Wc are aodie-^sai^ ihk le'^ter to yoii^ because this is such a busy 

o: the year .Ter cro^n-rp^, c=poc^a]ly foi teacheis We are asking you to 
bho'-^' ■'IPb tD ^ o ii tea»‘Le: a^^d read it to your schoolmates 


Ji'' 


. r'u ■ 


like to er'jo3 Christmas with yoiP This being impossible, 


^ uf \ I to ki o>r we are tliu'kmg of each of \*oii and wishing 3 ox^ the merriest 
C!in>^ "v uu ha^ e e’. er had We are sure Dear Old Santa Claus will be as good 
to 3~oii as lie Do^^ubh can Isn t he the ioll\* fellow ** How we like liis smiling 
face* Sometuneb v^e %\Gnder just what kind of a star would be on his w^eight 
chart. He ah^avb looks so “Happy,"’ he must sureh" be Healthy,” no doubt 
his ** Habits' are very good There they are again, the three “Capital H's"’ 
that we like to talk about 

We will soon be through visiting all the schools in Hoane Coiintj", and will be 
glad of that, for we want to hnny back to see all the good things you are doing 
for vourself 

We feel that many of you are “Happily” forming good “Health Habits, ’ such 
as brushing your teeth, washing your; hands with soap at school before dmner, 
being careful to use individual drinking cups individual soap or liquid soap, and 
individual or paper towels, keeping \our school doors oiled, helping your teacher 
keep the flag up when the weather permits, also helping to keep proper ventilation, 
not forgetting the water on the sto\e. 

Many underweights are trying to catch up with the “Good Weight” boys and 
girls by bringing milk to dnnk at school. That's another good habit. Are any 
of you doing tliis"!^ 

We would like to hear from you How about those windows to your body‘s 
We hope they have been helped and repaired by glasses where needed Have 
any one of you token trips to the Dentist to Save, Save, Save those precious 
sbe-year molar teeth? The first four teeth of the second set that are never shed, 
the four soldiers that stand guard in your mouth to keep the nice, new, shining 
teeth m regular order w’hen they come, while your baby teeth are shed. Have 
you looked at them yourself in the looking-glass? After you are six 3’ears of 
they come to stay in your mouth unless you let them decay They are also 
the foremen of your food-grindmg factor^", from center front, on each side, upper 
and lower The sixth teeth in line are your own little white soldier friends. 
Look at them often and see w’hat they are doing. Let the dentist save them for 
you if thej' should decay. 

If any of you have baby brothers or sisters at home, let us know j’our father's 
name and address, also the name and age of the baby, so we can send them our 
baby book. 

Wo wish each of you a Meiry, Merry Christmas, and a terj' Happy New Year. 

Your® lor health, 

H. C hflKEPEACE, M D., 

CmfUjf JStaUh OJker, FteM Agent, U. S, P, B S. 

CHABLOTra Kitnxe, B N., 

Cmntg Health Nmrm^ 
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General Progress in Enral Health Work 

Progress in the development of whole-time rural (county) health 
service in the United States continued in the fiscal year 1926. 
According to data collected by the rural sanitation office from the 
State health departments, the number of counties, or equivalent 
divisions, provided with local health service reachmg all rural sections 
thereof, under the direction of whole-time county or district health 
officers, was 307 at the beginning of the calendar year 1926 as agamst 
280 at the beginnmg of the calendar year 1925, 250 at the beginning 
of the calendar year 1924, 230 at the beginnmg of the calendar year 
1923, 202 at the beginning of the calendar year 1922, 161 at the begin- 
mng of the calendar year 1921, and 109 at the begmning of the calen- 
dar year 1920 The gam of 19S withm this six-year period, though 
much less than it might have been had means been provided for a 
larger degree of cooperation from the Federal and State official 
agencies, is significant 

The piospects are good for a better rate of progress m this vitally 
important field in the next six years. Our public-health admin- 
istrators generally now appear convmced that local official health 
service under the direction of a whole-time local health officei is the 
most essential element in the development of an adequate system of 
effective and economical public-health seivice in the United States, 
and that most of the work of the Federal and State health agencies 
should be conducted with and through such local health departments 
The principle of cooperative rural health work appears soimd m theory 
and obviously is successful m practice State health departments 
in mcreasing number from year to year are obtaining authorization 
and appropriations to enable them more nearly to do their due and 
proportionate part in the development and maintenance of whole- 
tmie county health service. 

With a view to obtaining some idea of the popular attitude toward 
the participation of the United States Public Health Service in 
cooperative rural health work, copies of the report for the fiscal year 
1925 were sent to a number of persons in representative positions. 
Included in the number were Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, governors of States, presiding officers of State legislatures, 
State supermtendents of schools, presidents of State medical societies, 
presidents of State bankem’ associations, State presidents of national 
parent-teachers’ associations, State presidents of the general federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, district governoi's of Rotary, Lions, and 
Kiwanis Internationals, secretaries of chambers of commerce, and 
presidents and secretaries of national farm organizations. The 
reports were transmitted with a circular letter requesting an expres- 
sion of opinion as to whether this activity of the U. S. Public Health 

Eepimt No 1079 from Public Health Eeports of May 7, 192S. 
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*^rrr'>^e be continued on the pre:-ent «cale, expanded, con- 

toured. or iliseo]itiirie\l Two hundred and scvenloen replies were 
Aiiiona tliPiii th-re vvere only &ix expressing an altitude of 
d^Aiiite opposljoii to or of s*‘iiOu^ c o:ibl as to the adrisabiiily of 
p.irUtipatiOii by the Tederai Gouerninent m siich work Sixty-four 
w-re cordial but nonco^iiniittnl One Inmdrad and forty-seTen 
w’piessed the opinion ilial the cooperation of the IT S Public Hefdth 
femiee m rji'al (eour/y/ health work should be continued either on 
Its present or an expanded scale, and of these over two-tliirds were 
definitely favorable to i^^pansion. 

* 

Summary 

The SO cooperative proiects in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
yieided results exceodiiiir ji value manyfold the cost of the work. 
Among the aciitutics and results presented m the tabular statement 
(pp 23S7 to 2410j, to wlaeli especial consideration may be given, are 
the folio vring. 

1. Public lectures presenting the principles and details of sanitation 
to over 402,600 persons. 

2. Over 179,400 sanitary inspections of premises, with explanation 
of findings to occupants or owners of the pro|:^rties. 

3. Physical examuiation of over 235,000 school children, of whom 
over 148,000 were found to have incapacitating physical defects, 
with notification to parents or guardians of defects found 

4. Exclufion from public schools of 12,775 children affected with 
communicable diseases — such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, scabies, and pediculosis — or presenting evidence of 
being carriers of the contagions of such diseases This was brought 
about through active cooperation of school-teachers with the county 
health departments, and it must have been a very considerable factor 
in preventmg widespread infection. 

5. Thirty-three thousand one hundred and fourteeaa recorded 
treatments effecting correction of inetpacitatmg physical defects 
among school children These were brought about by written 
notification of defects found to parents or guardians, follow-up visits 
to homes of the ehddren, making available proper clinical facilities, 
and other activities of the county or district health departments. 

6. Bringing about treatments for correction of serious physical 
defects in 1,CK)5 infants and 2,360 preschool children. 

7. *freatmeats to eorreci iodine deficiency in 3,495 pemons in 
endemic goiter districts. 

8. Sixty ihousanil nine hundred and ninety-seven visits to homes 
# mMB of iximmufiicable disease to advise and shovr the afflicted 

how to prevent spread of the infections. 
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9. Sis thousand five hundred and forty-sis risits by health ntirses 
to prenatal cases to advise and assist expectant mothers in carrying 
out hygienic and physiological measures making for health^" mothers 
and healthy babies 

10 Instruction of L529 midwires in cleanly and careful methods. 

11 Twenty-eight thousand three hundred and fortj^-nine infants 
and children of preschool age exammed and over 34,200 home visits 
by health nurses or health officers to demonstrate hygienic measures 
for the promotion of the health and the protection of the lives of 
infants 

12. Eighty thousand nine hundred and twelve persons inoculated 
for protection against typhoid fever. 

13. One hundred and two thousand four hundred and eighty- 
seven persons vaccinated against smallpox, 

, 14 Twenty-six thousand two hundred and forty-seven cliildren 

treated with toxin-antitoxm mixture for immunization against 
diphtheria. 

15 Forty-six thousand nine bundled and forty-five cows tuberculm 
tested, with elimination of reactors from herds, to prevent communi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis to persons through the meduim of milk. 

16 Two thousand three hundred and twentj’-two persons treated 
effectively for relief from hookworm disease and for the pievention 
of the spread of the mfection 

17 Marked reduction in the spread of malaria m hundreds of 
localities, with an aggregate population of several hundred thousand. 

18. Thirty-three thousand four hundred and fifty-one treatments 
to rid persons of venereal disease infection and prevent the spread 
of the infection. 

19- Special exammation of 4,333 persons for tuberculosis, of whom 
1,534 were found with an active tubercular process and were advised 
to place themselves in the care of their private physicians and to 
carry out hygienic measures. Four hundred and fourteen of the 
positive cases were sent to institutions maintamed in whole or in 
part for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

20. Twenty-two thousand one hundred and forty cases of danger- 
ous communicable diseases quarantined to prevent the spread of 
infection in the local commimity, the State, and throughout the 
country 

21. The installation of 15,439 sanitary privies and 1,877 septic 
tanks at dwellmgwS where previously there had been either grossly 
insanitary privies or no toilets of any sort. 

22. Eleven thousand nine hundred and sixty-two privies repaired 
so as again to be of sanitary type. 

23. Five thousand nine hundred and thirty-six homes connected 
for the first time with sanitary sewers. 
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nealtli and an tt moirae sttmdpomi, the total result of such work 
stands m impo 2 l..Lce to our national w’elfare second to none other 


obtainable ftoni valent mvestmenl of public funds 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES, JANUARY 3 TO SEPTEMBER 11, 

1826 

The Depanment of Oommerce announces that according to health 
officials in 7S pnnoxpal cities having an aggregate estimated popu- 
lation of 31, STS, 016, «here %vere 4,162 deaths reported from automo- 
bile accidence during the 252 days from January 3 to September 11, 
1926. This IS an average of over 16 deaths each day and is equiva- 
lent to an anniuil death rate of 18.9 per 100,000 population. Some 
of the deaths were due to accidents w^hich occurred outside the cor- 
porate limits of the cities. The department has been endeavoring 
to have the officials make separate reports of such deaths Usually 
most of the deaths result from accidents occurring within the city 
This is especially true as i-egards the largest cities. Only two of the 
663 deaths m New’ Y'ork City, and only 6 of the 435 deaths in Chicago, 
ivere caused by accidents outside the city limits. In Washington, 
D C, there, were 52 automobile fatalities due to accidents in the 
city, but m addition there were 14 deaths due to accidents that 
occurred in the adjoining States of Maryland and Virgmia On the 
other hand, the cities of Albany, Camden, Grand Rapids, Kansas 
City, Kans , Paterson, and Trenton all had more fatalities from acci- 
dents outside the city limits than from accidents w’ithm the cities. 

There was considerable variation in the number of deaths from 
month to month. Starling with 431 in the January period, the 
number fell off to a mininiiim of 347 in kfativh., increased to 549 for 
the four wrecks ending June 19, vras lower for the next two periods, 
hut increased to a maximum of 560 m the pci iod ending September 11. 
; ' The larger cities naturally show the greatest numbers of fatalities. 
The follow'mg table ranks 33 of the cities in ascending order accord- 
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ing to the mortality rate per 100,000 e^tima^ed population, due to 
aeeiden:^ that oeeiirred nothin the Iiii ils for :L'^ li/^t M weeks 
of t\ii^ }Cdr ProbahiT t!ii£ is the fai^’cet way of iMiiklng the cities 
a? aiil --ohdo iuiUt.es Kauris City, K'^rs , vath ..n esli- 

niateJi pipn' non i*f 117 fu-r, with « ne fataluy and a 

de. :.i re to of 1 2 1 : «ii uapodis rank- dunv-thutk with o 9 fatalities 
and a d.^ia late of 23 3 
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EPIDEMIC OF TYPHOID FEVER CAUSED BY A ^‘CAERIEE*^ 

FOOD HANDLER 

An interesting report on an epidemic of t 3 rphoid ferer in Eaton 
RapidSj Mich., occurring in the latter part of 1925 and attributed 
to a typhoid bacilli carrier, is presented by Dr. George H Bamsey 
and Dr. C. H. Benning in the American Journal of Public Health for 
October 

The epidemic followed a church dinner served at Eaton Rapids 
on November 18, 1925 Of 250 dinner guests 35 were attacked with 
typical and severe typhoid fever. There were 6 deaths. After a 
thorough investigation the outbreak was attributed to the *eating of 
squash prepared by a typhoid carrier, whose urine and feces were 
found positive for typhoid bacilli, but w’ho gave a negative Widal 
reaction 

The history of the carrier revealed that she had suffered an attack 
of typhoid fever m 1900, when she was 48 years of age. Four of 
the five other members of the family had the disease at the same 
time The fifth member had had typhoid about nine yeai*s before 
this family outbreak. A son s wife who came to live with her 
mother-in-law a few years later developed typhoid fever, this being 
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the only ease foimd associated with the carrier. That there were 
not more knora cases attributed to this source is held due to the 
fact that all members of the fanuly had had typhoid and that the 
carrier had lived m isolated residence on a farm The dinner was 
the first of such occasions to which she had contributed since she had 
left the farm and moved mto Eaton Rapids 

The epidemiological and laboratory evidence seems to warrant the 
conclusion that the source of outbreak which occurred among persons 
partaking of the church dinner was the squash which was prepared 
by the typhoid carrier. 

The mvestigators report a mean incubation period for the epidemic 
of 13 days. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES FOR ABATEMENT OF LOCAL 
MOSQUITO NUISANCE 

The Public Health Service received, on August 10, 1926, a letter 
from a resident of a small city located in a hilly section about 75 
miles from Washington, D. 0., asking for information about meas- 
ures to abate a local mosquito nuisance, which was described as very 
nksome. Literature on the subject of mosquito prevention was sent 
and the letter was referred to Senior Samtary Engineer J. A. Le 
Prince, United States Public Health Service, for suggestions about 
practicable, detailed procedure under the local conditions. As Mr, 
Le Princess reply presents, in a plain manner, suggestions which 
may be useful to health officers and others concerned with mosquito 
prevention in many other localities, it is printed beloiv: 

* ^ National Malaria Committee, 

JaclBon, Mm , 31, 1926 

Deah Sir; Your letter of Augijst 9 to the Public Health Service has been 
referred to me for suggestiuLs» about detailed procedure under yoiii local 
conditions. 

You ask the .old question, “What can we do?” And the answer is, ‘'You 
must definitely decide that the mosquito must go ” Not only you but a majority 
of the cuuenfa must so decide and insist on freedom from mosquitoes If you 
have not already done so, you could hold a meeting of infiuential citizens who are 
particularly attractive to pestiferous mosquitoes and decide wliat you are going 
to do about it There are usually three stages of progress at such a meeting. 

FiTBt When the reception committee is particularly annoying and equally mter- 

eaied in the puncturing process, we say anything from “Oh my,'" to “D 

We swear somebody ought to do something about it 

Third, We swmt we are going to do something about it ourselves— and right 
now. 

If a mitScient number c»f >our citirens who are sick of existing conditions can 
foe brought into the third stage, then you win 

You should know what kind or kinds of mosquitoes are annoying your commu- 
idty. Collect some and send them in a piil box to Dr L. O. Howard, division of 
^^omology, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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If your mosquito is €ulex (as it probably is in your locality), then it is coming 
from man-'ina'ie water containers that catch and bold i am water. These mav be 
auto tue&, liarrels, roof gutters, or aBvtnmg else that will hold 2 am 'ftater The 
u:o«t US isl T)lace of is the beck va^d 

Yb cr> containing house wo«**es or serage. huch as small stiernia. or natural 
dial! valleys el=o ma% berve L-eeuing poecs Leain how to locate such 
placj: Ti *:e a 111 chp^ ei wuh you and dip at tlic gm^sv edges of the -pater 

and T.p ? ul find the v .gzle laiU li the\ are in ?ny na- me I wa^*-r course^:. They 
gaihe- Hi crd^c of crutare and the richer the coniarai’^'^iion o. the water 
the uiQie xiuinem l. tl ? larva? Tiicre may oe onlv one p^mti^tal natuial source 
of ihi= 5^1 c or may he dozens viihin mo^quiio fiigrh range of } out homes 
It s not tue rnobu n^zc- faid% it s ou- fault for ciealmg ideal Dieeiiiig places 
fer mosq.ito proauLlwrn and *hen cusneg them foi hemg v^Llt 

Some nu'mq aio's under te’-- lu condalu.ts h\t ^e^eral montris and females of 
certm... spe ‘‘•u ernate in piurci ’^ea^nn Tee average li^e of mo^r mmquicocs, 
hopcvti, -i- .bon turn Thi« is det^'^rmiued b\ noting that Witliin about 

tpo \^ceks aftei ihe Ireechng places am eiimmeted mosquitoes are cifricuit to 
find li ( t" struct .m the assumed pi iu'-^ijinl souice bn xgs no residts, assured 
3"ou have mu^cd locating the nater thav is prottucingtae mosquYues that are 
pestern g yt> i 

Ordirarih" the pc«+iferous species of Tiu^er tiavel loss than a half mile; but 
when a se \ age-can \ mg stream becomes &lagiiapt so as to breed many millions 
of Ckhx mosquitoes, they then range out as far a> a mile from the place of origin. 
Sewage settimg babjiis often proau^e a ^lUxiior coaeition 

It IS generally a good p’an to look for se-« cge-conlaniiiiated water v. hen an 
invasion of Cukx occurs Follow the ni U lal diainnge \ alleys 

There is no practicable economical wa-*’ of ca^ramg a sufiiciert number of the 
evistmg mosquitoes to produce relief Elimination at the source or sources of 
suppU" IS the fjroper procedure 

Regarding the house-yard problem, if wc make Saturday mosquito day and 
have the mother of the family send the school childT*en out into the back } ards 
at 9 a m shaip each Saturday to look for water containers and turn them all 
upside down, tliat will settle the house-j^ard problem 
In Chicago last summer an inspection of the homes showed 40 per cent of the 
families raising their own mosquito supply^ At West Point, jMiss , the fire siren 
blows at 9 a, m each Saturday morning, not to wake up the mosquitoes, but to 
wake up the kiddies who bavw' forgotten to inspect the back yard for water con- 
tainers with their mosquito larvje 

If a quart jam jar with mosquito larva? in 3 inches of water and the top covered 
with mosquito netting is placed in the school where all children can see the larvse 
change into pupiB and then into mosquitoes, the children will become interested. 

Also, if the children make some mosquito posters, ^itli three prizes from the 
chamber of commerce for the best funnj- ones, you can use them in the town 
stole ivmdows ne\t spring when you open your campaign The objective is to 
sell the “freedom from mosquitoes*' idea to the chamber of cominerce and make 
the members think it is their idea, and to have a mosquito inspector in every 
family 

Twehe boy scouts can be taught in 20 minutes how to find mosquito wiggle 
tails ill water containers They can then inspect 300 house yards in one after- 
noon and inform you of the percentage of household*^ in your community which 
prefer raising mosquitoes to raising dowers Your local paper might desire to 
spread this new** item The boy scouts could use a few bugles in place of the fire 
siren on Saturday inormngs ne5.t year, and the local papers could evplain what 
all the TOW is about 

Tile tune to ehinmate the 1927 mosquito crop is when school opens in September, 
1926 * 
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Wa«te of from the garages, thinned with a little kerosene, used as a thin film 
on paddles in stream heads, and on other prolific sources of mosquitoes three 
or foai times a month vail stop mosquito production Apply the film of oil only 
are present 

You must expect plenty of adverse criticism when operations are started, but 
this criticism will die a natural death, and the knockers will then tell you “ We 
did it ’ — after you have freedom from mosquitoes 

Sincerely yours, J, A LePrince, 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Water Parificatioii for Small Cities. H V. Pedersen, sanitary 
engineer, State Board of Health, Des Moines, Iowa. Journal 
American Hater Worlcs Association, vol. 15, No. 5, May, 1926, pp. 
549-553. (.Abstract by Sol Pincus ) 

The reluctance of the small city to give consideration to the 
development of a surface water supply with purification, after the 
earlier shallow-well stage’ is outgrown, is presented in this paper. 
A predilection to ground water supphes is generally shown by the 
council of the small cities, due largely to the fear of the high cost 
of operation and expert attention required for the purifiLcation plant. 
The author presents cases where far more satisfactory supphes of 
greater sanitaiy safety and soft quality were obtained by using a sur- 
face source and filtration plant. In one example cited the total cost 
of filtration plant and chloiinator for a city of 1,500 population was 
$ 11 , 000 . 

The author holds that competent operators for the small water- 
pimfication plant can generally be readily developed locally if the city 
will only provide a fair salaiy. 

History of a Typhoid Carrier. Anon. Public Health News, vol. 11, 
Nos. 5 and 6, April-May, 1926s pp. 143-144. (Abstract bv W. W. 
White.) 

The history of a man is given who was known to be a carrier of 
typhoid fever at Cranbuiy, N. J. Forty cases and three deaths in 
which milk was found to be the vector of infection were first reported 
in August, 1915 In March and April of the same year, 20 cases 
occurred among users of milk from the dairy where this man ^as 
employed. 

In 1916 this typhoid carrier was found working on a farm near 
Princeton Junction, where an mvestigation was made regardmg an 
outbreak of typhoid. His discovery led to his again losing his job. 
In 1917 an epidemic of 13 cases at Bordentown was caused by the 
same carrier, after which he disappeared until 1921. Unable to get 
work on account of his reputation, he was given a position with 
the New Jersey State Laboratory. He died February 22, 1926. 
Hia history showed that he had typhoid in 1884. The number of 
«a6e8 he eaused before 1915 is unknown. Since that time he is 
lo^wQ to have been the source of infection of 77 cases with 4 deaths. 
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Bfalaria in Few Ingland. M. J. Quiim. Bo^^ion Meiiad and 
8m\dcnJ JouraaljTol 194, 192G, pp 214-247 (18 refs ) (ALsiraetby 
J F C H,) From Bulletin of Hyykne, toL 1. Xo 7, Jnh% 1926, 
P 563 

“A of molaria in Xew England from 1G34 Uf the present 

day The disease is still endeinic in southern Xew England and 
piobaldy more common generally than available statistics indicate. 
It IS probable that Anophehs can be found in thh State at all levels 
behrv 2,000 feet '' 

Ob’servations on the Emergence of Anopheles Slo^quitces. G. H. 
Br.ullcT. Uie Amtrkap Journal of Tropiad 2Itrhtiae, vol 6, Xo. 4, 
July, 1026, pp 2S3-20S (Abstract by L D Fricks ) 

The author heie reports a series of observations conducted d^iring 
the yeais 1921, 1922, and 1924, around Mound, La , on the rate 
of e-iiergence of Anophdcs^ per uml of area in selected bleed uig 
places, and also compare *=* these iites with similar observations of 
Anopheles emergence as reported from other parts of the world. 

Nets of known size were placed over the selected water surfaces 
and ddiX collections of adults found inside the nets were made. A 
total of 904 9 sciuare yards of water surface was covered by nets, 
and 585 Anopheles were collected, givmg an average daily emergence 
of 0 653 per square yard An increase in the number of IfLTxne 
present m selected areas did not cause a proportionate increase in 
the rate of emergence. This may have resulted from scarcity of 
food or activity of larvae enemies Of the Anopheles which emerged, 
females were somewhat greater in numbem than males; 516 females 
to 461 males in the total catch 


Examination for Entrance into the Begular Corps of the PnMic 

Health Service 

Examinations of candidates for entrance into tlie Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be heid at the foilowing-nan^ places on the 


dates specified* 

Washington, D C Bee. 6, 1926. 

Chicago, Hi Dec 6, 1926. 

Kew Orleans, La Dec. 6, 1926. 

San Francisco, CaJif Bee 6, 1926. 


Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and have 
had one year’s hospital experience or two years’ professional practice. They must 
pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board of medical oflBcers 
and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment bj" the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Uk ltd by tff cf thi’ Cen t*. Dc pa fil of CoiauK' ct'’ 
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October 22, 1^20 


Deaths fwm all in crtain Ima- cite^ the UmtPil Shies iiiniu'i e veel 

ended OtUMr /?, ii.92^, ia^ii k a iuual diadi >iazc, and co/^po’JLiO?^ if iSi 

eo? * e ^ 2 jo n ding if eek cj 1 9 J 5 — • Coi.ni n jed 


w.^ - ‘ n'h'-i uct 


0C3l' - II ’ 
: Par 


I Jrr-^^^ 

, I* \ 1*4. tv 
S itP \\ 1 tfiii 


Dp*]! X i- 

r^rei ,^'.7-5- i 


L0uiSV'i.c!- 

"Vb’te 

Co -rLd.. 

l,o-A> 

Lvnr‘__ 

2Ien'!a=- - — — 

U .. .p 

Cu'ioj.eJ 



!\ImLP I 

:w5h\''ic’ 

\\n c 

Co pTco 

Nc’*v D '’ferd 

No'r H ven . 

New Oilers— 

White - . 

Coloiod 

New York 

Broc\ B^ro’ia;!! 

Broctklvn Brroaih 

^VlrnnitUn Bc’^oure . 

Q’lp^us B !’*Ga’='h 

Kiorniond Eoroxi?L 

Newar*c, N J , 

Norton 

White ... 

Colored ... 

Oakland — 

Oklahoma City 

Ornaiia 

Paterson-- 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg— — 

Providence — — 

Eiehmood — 

White — 

Colored 

Rochester 

St Loms- - 

St Paul 

Siiit Lake City * 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectadv 

Seattle— — — 

Son’^emne— 

Spokane — 

Spnngfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma — 

Toledo 

Trenton — 

Utica 

Wa5hini3rtc3n, 2>, C 

White 

Colored--- 

Witerbur\ 

Wilmington, Del 

WoPoester. - 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


TH 

'7 

:: 7 ' 

2 * » 

1 

r 

111 

f'l 

1 ' 


3 


210 

^ * r 




: 


'tz 

- 

1 1 

1! 1 


s 

« J 

‘'h 



G 











io . 

U ' 

1" , 

A) 

105 ‘ 

12 

H f* 

n 

It 

61 


1- " 

12 h 

Qj ‘ 

t 


2'f ' 



3 



y 

' j 


0 





< 


5 ' 

121 

. 

11 2 ' 

IS 1 ' 

a ' 

5 

53 

i:s 

15 9 I 

Q y 1 

ll 

25 



1 

1 




, 



<vl 



I's 

'id 2 ‘ 

r 9 

12^ ' 


50 

121 

7 0 ' 

7 7 

12 i 

y ' 

40 

1^3 , 

9 3 1 

0 4 

tD i 

52 

40 

\Ul 

•3 7 ! 

i-i j 

j » 


61 

-i2 

7 6 ' 

s q 

12 , 

5 i 

"A 

32 

11 7 , 

!«? T t 

^ i 

5 ' 


K-l , 

ii 7 ! 

y <^1 

23 ' 

aH 1 

06 

22 1 

t> C 1 

y 2 

3 1 


61 

y i 

} 


3 1 

.! 

33 

13 1 

Cl 



t 

10*) 

57 * 

11 4 

io i 

fi 

5 1 

70 

01 



5 

11 


43 

10 4 

12 6 

5 


"3 

25 

9 1 

14 0 

1 

o 

17 

428 

11 4 

11 2 

55 

57 1 

73 

135 

11 1 

10 : 

i 25 

21 

83 

6b 



6 

6 

SO 

45 

8 3 

10 7 

4 

6 

33 

4S 

12 4 

12 9 

5 

13 

62 

24 



2 


m 

21 

C) 


3 


m 

71 

11 5 

9 1 

10 

& 

; 79 

174 

10 9 

11 2 

23 

13 


53 

11 1 

11 2 

2 

5 

18 

27 

10 6 

i 12 7 

2 

2 

30 

40 

10 2 

13 2 

13 

9 

^ 

32 

15.2 

IG 7 

3 

3 

64 

156 

14 3 

32 2 

4 

5 

34 

25 

140 

9 6 

3 

3 

86 

67 



4 

4 

m 

16 

83 

84 

2 

6 

57 

32 

15 3 

13 4 

3 

i 3 

70 

2S 

10 1 

114 : 

3 

I & 

: m 

44 

12 5 

10 6 

4 i 

'j 

51 

15 

7 i 

15 0 

1 

6 

24 

59 

10 5 

U 3 

13 1 

17 

125 

S6 

14 0 

34 6 

5 i 

5 

85 

19 

! 0-6 

13 9 

6 1 

2 

137 

12"i 

, 12 3 

IQ 5 

16 1 

13 

92 

SO 



10 


S3 

45 



1 C> ' 


6 


16f9 

23 



1 

5 

24 

28 

i 11 8 

8 1 

4 

3 

SO 

60 

• 16 2 

11 2 

5 

4 : 

m 

22 

09 

§6 

5 

3 

113 

31 

9,8 

@ 1 

5 

6 

63 


I Aimaal rate p^ LW pc^MiOQ , 

s Deaths under i year per oirths Cities left blank are not m the re^tration area for births, 

s Data for 64 cities 

^ Deaths for week ended Friday^ October 8, 1926 

« In the cities torwhidi deaths are shown fey color, the colored poptilai inn ja Prj) eoii?tTtiited the toltow- 
mg pearceni^es of the total population Atlanta 31, Bailtmiore IS, BiTiLLLa^haiij DiL Fort Worth 
14, Houston 25, Indianapolis 11, Kansas City, Kans, 14* Louisville 17, ^Memphis 3a, Ncish^uIeSQ, New 
Oneans 26, Norfolk 3$, Eichnaond 32, and Washington, D C , 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


Xo health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
Ihoukdgt oj when, where, and under what conditions cases are ocemnng 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prcLminarr, and the figures are subject to change vrhec later returns are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended October 16, 1926 


AL.IB iJIA 

Cases 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria ^ __ 79 

cALFonm 

« ^ . Cases 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 

Fresno 1 

Infiiienzci* __ 9 ^i 

Oakland .. 1 

M'dara 145 

Chicken pov 10s 

17 

Mumps.,.* 4 

Diphtheru nn 

Influent”' 15 

Ouhthalmianecmatomm.., 1 

Magra...* 4 

Lethiirgic encephalitis 2 

Measles 406 

Pneumonia 24 , 

P<^innTvditis 3 

S«*rlet fever 31 

PoliomyehtiS 

Berkeley 1 

Burbank .. 1 

Smallpox * 4 i 

Tftiru' 5 ' 

Los Angeles County 1 

Scarlet fe\er I4fi 

„ 170 

Smallpox ifi 

Tiphoid 95 

Tuberculosis 115 

T^phU'- fe'».r 3 

Tj-phOid fever ia 

Whoopi n c'OUijl* 51 

AK 20 NA 

DiirMhcri 4 ^ 

Mwill* g;; j 

Typhus fe\er ~ f 

IThooping cough 52 

COLOSADO 

Ch’cken pox g 

Mumr^ 6 1 

Diphtheria jo 

ScarlfcJ- ieT*r ji | 

1 Hfjpkw orm 3 

TubtrcuIoMS jg 

Measles 4 

Typhoid fever 5 

Vf hooping cough 1 

Paratyphoid fever, 1 

Fneumouia 3 

ABSAltSia 

Chicken rxit jq 

PoliomyehtiS. . 3 

Scarlet fever 33 

Diphtheria g 

Tuberculosis 33 

Hookworm disease, 3 

Infiueiim 

Typhoid fever. g 

V hooping cough 3 

Malam . 324 

Measles 3 

CONNECTJCrr 

ChickBu pox 07 

Mumps, g 

Diphtheria, 33 

4 

Oferrvisji a 

^ 

InSucnaa 2 

^ 

Maiana . - 3 



Meifikss- 3Q 

few 4#5 

Mumps.,, 3 

Wi#|lH«B)U(th...„ 27 

PmUHUMIR tbironuhnl 1 1 

( 2428 ) 
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October 22. 1026 


coNNECTicirr-~coi5tmiifid 


Cases 

Pneumonia Gobar) 22 

Pol cm veil*- IS 2 

Scarlet lever — 23 

Sep* e soie tn^’cat 15 

T. fuama 1 

Tur'ercalo'^’S 'p^imoLa’*!.'' 22 

Tipiic.ci fe^er - 4 

%VbLapiEg cougli 22 

DELA^ tRE 

Dipbt£icr>a 1 

Scarlet fe^^er 4 

Tubereulosib 2 

Tjpnoid fever 6 

Clceken pov, 1 

Biphtbena-- 3" 

Germwi i measles 2 

InHueii!.!. 3 

]Malaiia 13 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia - 4 

Scarlet fe\er.„ 9 

Smallpov 23 

Tetanus 1 

TubercuiO‘'is S 

TvpliOid Xeve' 14 

Vincent’s angma 1 

Whooping cough 12 

GFOROU 

Chicken pox 4 

Conjunclix itis ^acute) 3 

Diphtheria S6 

Dysentery 6 

Hookworm disease 10 

Influenza 58 

Malaria 1^ 

Measles. 4 

Mump» 12 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia — 16 

Scarlet fe\©r 22 

Septic sore Ihi oat 26 

Smallpox ... 1 

Tubeiculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 49 

Typhus fevei 2 

WTiooping cough 10 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 5 

" Measles. 4 

Scarlet fexer.. 10 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whoopng tough 6 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Cook County 1 

Iroquois County 1 

Wmnebago County 1 

Chicken pox 197 

Diphthena 110 

Influenza., 14 


iLLEji ois— continued 

Cases 


Lethargic enccphaiitis— *Cook County 1 

1 Measles ICO 

, Mumps 22 

Pnemrom'' 150 

Pol >myeli‘i5 

Cook Courit 3 3 

Henry County 1 

! eon County. 1 

j R' -nland County 1 

; Sc'i’-’el fever 276 

I Sri Jioox 1 

I Tuberculosis.. 28$ 

T^-phoid <'e\e'* 74 

j hooping toucan 106 

I 

j Ce'^b.ospm'il memngiiu: 2 

Cb’ckeu po^ *’5 

^ Dipaf’^’-v 119 

j Influen^^* 9 

1 Me vTfis m 

j Mumps 1 

( Pneatcoma 3 

I Po3iom>eliiis 3 

I ScoriCt t%\er S6 

I Smaflpov 14 

I Tubes c'i’osi> 29 

T yphoi Ife’ier 49 

j Whooping eoagh 44 

IOWA 

Cerebrospinal menmgit’s 1 

Chicken po\ 21 

Diphthena 19 

German meas%s 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 65 

Smallpox ... 2 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 8 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 27 

German measles 2 

Influenza.,.,, 1 

Lethargic encephaliiu; 2 

Measles 56 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonitt 12 

PoUomyelitiS 

Haven 1 

Horton - 1 

Marysville 1 — 2 

Wichita 1 

Se-irlet fever.. ^7 

Smallpox - — 4 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 2S 

Typhoid fever 25 

Whooping cough * 33 


H2T8"-^26 4 
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Cases 

Ij-tplithtna..,...,. 24 

wmEmTA 

CabCs 

Chicncn poT,.^ .. 59 

lOilUCD?!.,, 11 

Lelh<i’-&i£ enceph^^lips 1 

Maiarw 28 

Diphthena— 57 

Iijfluensd - 3 

Makr a _ __ 1 

Pnaimor a 22 

fe’f’icr-^ . ... , „ 15 

38 

Pnciim ... 2 

TubercakSiS 42 

T\ phoul fftrer. , IS 

Folium u hi s. 2 

Seaiifet ff tvr 226 

Cliiefeen i>ot IS 

Sznalltoi 3 

Trachema 1 

TubcreiiloSii 53 

Bipbther’a.- 6 

TypiiG.'-^ feT«r - 13 

Whoopuj cough.. - — 28 

Mumps, 4 , 

Pniunioua 3 

Sfnrlt 1 ^ 21 ! 

MISSOtJEI 

Tuberculoses - 7 , Chick* u pox 22 

1 \ nhoid fcrpr € ' Dmhth<iri.i . fiS 

WlinnpiT5£».ifiUgh. 25 

Tnf! jpnza .. __ _ G 

Cbjekeopox — . 27 

B^phtliwa 40 

Bjaentery 8 

Impetigo contagiosa - 1 

Malana 2 

Measles 37 

Mumps 4 

Ophthalmia nronatomm — 1 

Pneumoma 7 

poliomyelitis,.— 1 

Maiaria 1 

Mi asks 4 

Scarlet fever 75 

1 Smallpox — 2 

Taherculosis 61 

Paratj’pbo’d fever 6 

Pmunmia Cbronclio) * — 15 

Pneumonia 0obar) * S 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Typhoid fever. 39 

Ti^hooping cough — 33 

Cerebrospinal mfiniiigifeis . _ , 3 

Tetanus * 1 ■ 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria — — . 1 

Typbmd fever - - 59 

Measles - 25 

Scarlet fever. 4$ 

MAssACurarns ! 

Cluckeii pax.« 105 

Conjuncti^ ills Csappuratt> e) — - 3 

Diphtheria — - * 58 

German measles., 10 

Inftuenm. - - — 5 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles,-—-, - — 22 

Mumps 61 

Ophthalmia neonatorum- — — 41 

Pneumoma (lobar) — — — — 48 

Pohomyelitis— 3 

Scarlet fever 130 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonarj) - — — „ 54 ! 

Tulwrcaiosis (other forms)- — 15 ^ 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whoopingd^gh--— - — — , 69 

Tul^rcnlosia 8 

Typhoid fever 3 

’Vt hooping cough 5 

SEBRASKA. 

Cerebrospinal merjinpitTS ^ 1 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtberia 7 

Measles — - — - 1 

Mumps 3 

Fnexmaonm.. — 1 

Scarlet feva: - — — 22 

SmaUpust - — 5 

Tuheroulosis^ * 3 

Typhi^d fever — - 2 

Whoopi^ eotigh 12 

HEW JEESEY 

r^JBI^VlTrtttTVltYUkl incite 'ITlCr’l tvs O 

MtOTUAJf 

' 216 

, 34 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria - - 82 

Mm^ 16 

PsifsHMHUa _ - ^ 49 

--rr. - -r — 156 

FolM«ap>lltia 1 


Se&rMfevfir. 65 

114 

TnadHW»- ... 1 

a 

Typhoid fev®r— 25 

W^pisfficopgh - 80 
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W&W YOBK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Chicken pox 

Biphthmi - 

Germ3,n measles 

MaHr’3 

Mt*3sles 

2iluiprs 

J»arat^*phoid fever 

Pneumonia - 

Pol''niiiycI’ti3 - — 

Scsir*et fever 

Tel inus - — ■ 

Trac^'Dina - - 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent’s angina. - - 

hooping cough 


101 i 
24 
1 1 
114 ' 
20 ‘ 


1 

2 

31 

4 

14^1 


fAr.OLTNV 

Cerebrospinal menmgit‘S 

Chicken po^ 

Diphtheria 

D j sentery ( bac dlar j ).. 

Gorman measles 

Malaga 

Measles 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Polioiii\ elit s - 

Seal let fe\er 

Sep^- c sore throat 

Sm^.l ox 

Typh-^id fever 

Whoopmg cough 

OBUinoiiA 


1 

173 

1 

5 

17 

15 

1 

5 


.. i 


6Q 

91 


(Exclusive of Oklahoma Citv and Tulsa) 
Ccrebrospmal ineiungms 


Jefferson County — — 3 

Love County - 1 

Diphrhena - - 44 

Xnfloenza — - - — 

Malana * - 

Hoasles,,— — iO 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumoma - 26 

Pohoin, 

Lo\e County 1 

Tulsa County — 1 

Scarlet fever 2^ 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever — 128 

Whoopmg cough 14 


OKBGON 


Cerebrospmal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pot 19 

Diphtheria 7 

lafluonya., — 10 

Meiislcs — 17 

Mumps---, 7 

Pneumonia ® 7 

Poliomyelitis — - 1 

Scarlet fever.— 51 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculos’s 11 

Typhoid fe\er — 13 

Whoopmg cough - 6 

1 Deaths 


FEirtSTLVAKIA. 

Anthrax— Bridgeport 

Cerebrospmal meningAtis 

Carbondale — , 

East Brandywine Township s 

Johnstown 

Tuitie Creek 

Chickea pojl 

Diphthena. 

German measles 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Letnargic encephalitis— York. 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophtnalmianpcnaionim — Phila'^elphia. 

Pell acra— Pmiiddpma 

Pueamomi 

Poliomxei'tis 

Clirton-^illc 

Ere._ 

Freetiom 

Johnstown 

Scattering 

Seab'es., 

Sc.il let fever 

T etanas — Harrisburg 

Trachomo — Altoona 

Tuberculosis... 

T^pho d feve“ 

\\ hoopmg cough 


SOLTH T>iKOT\ 

Chickea pot 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox., a. 

Trachoma 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 


TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Davwisoa County 

Nashville 

Chicken pox— 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Inffuema 

MaUna — 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . . - * 

Pellagra 

Pncajpoma 

Eabies- 

5ea»lptfcver 

Smallpot - 

Tubeieulo^is 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

TEX4S 

Chicken pox 

Diphthena.. * 

InOucuxa. - 

Mumps 

» Countj not specified 


Cases 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 1 

m 

- 196 
.. 29 
.. 26 
„ I 

- 2rs 

.. 23 
.. 3 

-- X 
.. 19 

- 2 

- 1 
.. 4 

- 1 

- 4 

- S 

- ^9 
.. 1 
.. 1 
.. 101 
.. 99 

- 241 

... 4 

- 3 

- 69 
... 17 
... 2 

- 2 
— 1 
— 13 


1 

1 

30 

96 

3 

24 

60 

1 

1 

2 

5 

21 

I 

OS 

1 

36 

331 

SS 

3 

5S 

16 

28 
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y-’* - r’.rnd’ns^ 

Fi! a’l:"^ a--. — — 

'^1. ’ "‘-J ‘’s ’'‘■r.. 

‘iJinrilmi 

s 

TiiibcdlLVCT 

WbOCp Zg CGUgll — 

XtAH 

Chicfeen pos 

i — 

Ge m^a i-ie^lps 

ki!iupar. 

’Sle-'^ci: 

Pi^cumoni 

Sc ^n’^ey... 

fia^ilpOi 

Tjp'*iuid'c\er 

Whooping cough , 


Casss I 
.. S ^ 


M 

25 ’ 

4 ’ 

20 I 

IS 

5 


13 ( 



3 

4 
4 
9 


VEDMOM 

Cbitkea po\ 

DipMhetia 

Measles 



Sca^lel fearer 

WtoiMng c<mgh 


2 

49 

2 

4 

21 


’TikaaiNGTON 

Cerebroapm*?! naeisajc^^iftisSv 

King Ctsinty* 

Sisanic 

Ctucken pox...* ... 

IJiplittiena.,.*** 

Meaiiles 

Mcimpf?.*.* 

Foljorayelitis 

Soarlet fever 

Smnlipos 

Tnbercnio<?ii»... 

TvjihOKi feaer,. 

WheOjEHiig cough 


lirmciiNiA 

ChicUn pox - 

Diphthma 

InHueaxa...* 


15 

38 


WEST TiRoraiA—coritinued 

Cases 


Measles 15 

Searivt fe\er._„ GO 

Smallpoi 2 

Tcihercoiosis 31 

Typhoid fever 31 

Whooping eougn. _ 69 

asnscoNsiN 

Mi'waakee 

Chii‘ken pox>. 36 

Diphtheria 1? 

Gorman measles i 

Measks 6 

Mumps 13 

Pneuinoma 16 

Seara.et fe%ei 18 

Tiiterealosis,^ 18 

Whooping cough 46 

Scattering 

Cerebrospinal meningitis,. ... 2 

Chicken pot 31 

Diphtheria 36 

German measles 8 

rnfiuenaa. * 13 

Me*ssles,..^ Ill 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 7 

Foliomyelxtis 3 

Scarlet fever 48 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis. 11 

Typhoid fever. * 7 

Whoopmg cough. 102 

WlOiflNQ 

Chicken pox — — i 

Me isles 15 

Mamps — — 1 

Fnciimoma (lobar).. 1 

Fchoaiyel'tis— Converse County 1 

Rabies Cnuiran^— Xatrona County 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

Septic sore throa<" 1 

Tuberculosis * 1 

Tularemia 2 

Typhoid fever. — 1 

Typhus fever * 2 

Whooping cough 6 


Reports for Week Ended October 0, 1926 


.AEt20j;A 


Diphthena. , 

lleolses 

Mumps — , 
Scarlet f^ver. 
Troclswsa-.* 
Ttl3ia«0Ulow. 


1 

1 

3 

7 

82 

SO 


! ' * *if 

I'^/r 


m 


CALiFaaNii.->-contmued 


Diphtheria 

Influeiiza* 

I-eprosy— 'Los Angeles 

Meastes... 

FoJiomy^tis 

Burbank 

Gkndak 

Los Angeles 

SmaiipiE, 

Tabofisiiosis 

Typhoid Uvm 

Wliooi^n^ eou^. 


Cases 

143 

18 

2 

356 

— I 

...***- t 

I 

129 

It 

172 

14 

*0 
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October 22* IMB 


msmvt oj? cotuMBU 


Cbicken pox 

Biplitbena- 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneimonia 

Searlft feve»* 

Tuben ^'ims 

Tvplio ci ieve’-... 
Whoop^Dg cougn. 


XOKTH BIKOTA 

Cliickeii pox 

Diplitberu. 

Measitus 

Mumps 

PinexHOcniaw * 

Pol omy elit IS 

Sevlet feve- 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 


Cases 

- i 
„ 25 

2 

- 2 
.. 11 
„ 10 
.. 33 

- 3 

„ 3 

15 
„ 3 

_ IS 

- 4 

- 1 
2 

37 

- 2 
- 1 


KOSTH DAEOTA—COntmued 


Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fevei 

1 hooping cough „ 


1 SOCTH C\EOLIN\ 

! Chicken po\ 

[ Dengae 

j Piphthe’-'a 

Hookwcrm disease 

j InSueuza 

! Malaria 

' Measles 

, Par-41 jphoifl fear 

Peijagn 

Pohomyil tis 

! Sc** let ^'ever 

, Smallpox - 

1 Tuberculosis 

1 T’ Tihoid 

, Wfioopmg cough 


Cases 

1 

„ I 
- 25 

, 14 
. 38 
- 81 
. 31 
. 259 
, QO 
. 1 
, 4 

. 61 
. 4 

. 23 
. 1 
- 45 
.. 75 
.. 4S 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The follcwing summary of monthly State reports is puDlisned weekly and coders only those States from 
which reports are reeerred during the current week 


state 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

i 

Dipb- 

thena 

i 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

1 

Xlea- 
sks 1 

1 

Pel- 

lagra 

1 

Polio- 
mye- , 
litis 

! 

Scarlet 

lexer 

i 

Small - 1 
pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

SeptembeTt 19S8 





1 

! 






Oeorgia 

! 

165 

! 

64 1 

^4 ; 

1 21 1 

12 

2 

i 37 1 

20 1 

339 

Iowa.—, 

1 2 

45 





S 

eo 

10 

' 9 

Mdssachusettb. 

11 i 


; 30 

3 


2 i 

59 

353 

0 1 

51 

Xew Jersey.--.—— 

3 

173 

3 

2 

36 1. 


12 

174 

0 

138 

Xortb Dakota 


A 

[ ^ 


24 


3 

1Q4 

16 

14 

Teunessee — 

2 


\ 43 

376 

25 ! 

25 

8 

130 

7 

881 

Ijisijonsm 

4 

117 

i 


381 


8 

198 

Id 

43 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

DipTifheria , — ^For the week ended October 2, 1926, 38 States 
reported 1,421 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended October 3, 
1926, the same States reported 1,426 cases of this disease. One 
hundred cities, situated in' all parts of the countrj and having an 
aggregate population of more than 30,350,000, reported 744 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended October 2, 1926. Last year for 
the corresponding week they reported 661 cases.. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 912 cases. The estimated expectancy 
IS based on the experience of the last nine yeai^, excluding epidemics. 

Memhs — Thirty-seven States reported 856 cases of measles for 
the week ended October 2, 1926, and 433 cases of this disease for 
the week ended October 3, 1925. One hundred cities reported 212 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 224 cases last year 
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PoViomyeVtim . — Tlie health olBeers of 37 States reported 79 cases 
of polioriiyelius fox* the week ended October 2, 1926. The same 
Stales reported 262 cases for the week ended October 3, 1925. 

SrarM fiver — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows; 
Thirty-eight States — this year, 1,533 cases; last year, 1,174 cases; 
100 cities — this year, 5S4 cases, last year, 493 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 492 eases. 

Smallpox, — For the week ended October 2, 1926, 3S States reported 
70 cases of smallpox. Last year for the eorrespondmg week they 
reported 70 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 6 cases; 1925, 11 cases, estimated expectancy, 
17 cases. No deaths fi’om sn^allpox were leported b\’ these cities 
for the w'eek this year. 

Typhoid fever — One thousand one hundred and eighty-three cases 
oC typhoid fever were reported for the w'eek ended October 2, 1926, 
by 38 States. For the eorrespondmg week of 1025, the same States 
reported 1,132 ca^s of this disease. One bundled cities reported 246 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 222 cases for the 
corresponding iveek year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 218 eases. 

Influenza uni pneumo7iia — Deaths from m8uen2;a and pneumonia 
w’ere reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,690,000, as follows; 1926, 427 deaths; 1925, 367 deaths. 

Ctiu reports for ueek ended October r, 19?6 

« 

’^estimated expectanej given (at diph'-hem, poiiojuyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typboid 
fe\«r IS tli^ resiilw of an attempt to ascertain from previon« occurrence how many ca^es cf thi disease under 
oonsideratjon m^y be eapectei to wear tiuaag a certain vieek in the acs^sc^ of epidemics It is based 
on report to the I’ul^lsc Health Service danug the p.ist nme jevs It is in most in«t*^necs the median 
ntim^r of cases reportM m the correir»ondmg wettc of the preceding r ears hen the reports .nelude 
seTeraJ epideiai*es or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the ep.demic periods an? excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of case^ reported for the x^etk during nonepidenuc years 

If reports have not been received for the Iml mne jears, data are used for os many years as possible, but 
no year wher than lSd7 as ineluded In obtaining the estimated expectancy the i3gnres are smoothed 
necessary to avoid abrupt deviations f’-om the usual trend For seme of the diseases given in the 
taiife tlsfi available data were luw suflScaent to make it iracticafal© to compute the estimated expectancy. 
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City Tepori&foT week ended Ocioher 19B6 — Continued 


1 

! Diphthena 

Influenza 


Division, State, and ! 
city ! 

PopuIaLon [ 1 

! July I, ■ Cases | ^ 

1 1925, fsn- f Cases . 

estimated ’ u?3ted re- ' 

, expect- ’ported 

1 1 aucy j 

i 1 i 

1 > "Mumm 

1 1 cases 

Cnscs (Deaths, i re- 

re 1 rc- . ! ported 

^ported , ported ^ ^ 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

portcid 


XEW EXGL^ND — COH 

Ehode Island 

PaBtuefcet 

Providence— 

Connecticnt 

Bridgeport 

Hartford-., 

New Haven 


MIDDtn .4TLA3?TiC 

New Yorlr 

BafTalo 

New York 

HoeLester 

Syneiise 

New Jersey 

C imden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvpf'ja 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 


E\ST NOETH CENTRVL ^ 

Ohio ) 

Cincinnati i 

Cleveland 

Columbus ' 

cledo- - 

Indiana i 

Fori Wayne | 

Indianapolis 

South Bend,,, 1 

Torre Haute 

Ulmois “• ! 

Chicago 

Peona 

Springfield 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Bapids 

Wisconsin 

Kenosha,. 

Mad-sott 

Milwaukee 

Racire 

Supeiior « 

WEST NOETH CENTKAt ' 

Minnesota I 

Duluth — ! 

Minneapoks i 

St Paul 

Iowa 

Davenport-, 

Do<5 Moinra — > 

Sioux City I 

Waterloo ’ 

Missouri I 

Krns«3 C*ty i 

St Joseph 1 

Sr Louis ' 

North Dakota ! 

Fargo J 

Gnnd Forks 

South Dakota 

Abtrdten 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Omaha,,, 

Kansas 

Topeka., 

Wichita 


C9,760 I 
267,918 


53S,016 ! 
5,.sr3,,r»6 ‘ 
316,786 
182,003 ' 


1 070 
631 J63 ! 
ii2,707 . 


97,ft46 ; 
358, 8t9 I 
80,091 j 
72,071 I 

2,995,239 | 
81, 564 
63,923 j 

1, 245, 824 
130. 316 ' 
253, 69S 


1!0 502 ' 
425, 435.,, 

2m 001 ( 

52,469 
341, 141 ( 
76,411 , 
3tX 771 I 

B67.481 ! 
7b, 342 , 
821, 543 I 


0 ! 
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0 
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0 * 
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0( 

5 
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li ' 
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22 1 
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Oi 
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3 1 

1 * 
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1 1 

0 1 

0 
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0 

i 
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0 1 

0 

0 j 

1 i 
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1 1 

Oi 

l^i 
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0 ' 

0 

37 1 
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o j 

4 ! 

26 

b i 
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Oi 
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0 
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0 
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0 

1 

0 

0 1 
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4 

0 
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0 
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^No estimate made. 
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City Teporis for weelc ended Ocioher 1026 — ContiniiGd 


Bitision, 5Ute, and 
City 


Popiilation 
July 1, i 
192“}, ! 

estimated 


SO'ClfH iTlA-SrilC 

Delaware 


Wilmington 

122,049 1 

Ma*Tiatid 


Baltimore 

790,2% ' 

Cuinhcrland 

33,7^1 ' 

Frederiefc 

12,035 ! 

District of Cohimbn 


Washington 

! 407/0. 1 

Virginia 

1 j 

Lynehbu’-g 

20,395 i 

Norfolk 

Ci * 

Hichmotid * 

' lb\403 ' 

Hoanoke 

j 5^ 20S ’ 

W'est Virpnia 


Charleston-** 

49,019 

Huntington* 

! # €3.485 

^^Ijeehcg- 

5t»,208 

Nortn Carolina 



vViiRjtogton.,. 
Wiastiin-Salein 
South Cartilma 

Charleston 

Columbia 

OfipecviPe 

Georgia 


Brunswick i 

Savannah 

10,809 

93,134 

Fiondi 

Miami 

&t Peiershurg ' 

Tampa 

09*7.54 

26,847 

94.743 

KJlSt SOUTH CENTRAL 

Feniuekv, 


Covinjdou 

58.309 

Louis vnie 

305,935 

Tenncs«!e<s, 

Memphis 

174- 533 

X^vijviile 

ise ,220 

jUaban'i i ' 

Birnirngiiam 

205,070 [ 

McSIe 

ft5 955 i 

MontgLomery. 

40,481 j 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkarsas 

1 

1 

1 

Fcrt Smith. _.. . 

31 643 * 

Little liocb 

74,216 f 

Deu’bnna ! 


New Orleans i 

414,493 

ShreTfiport i 

57,857 

OMahoma* 1 

Oklahoma City j 



Galvcsstoii.-, 
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San MtoniD. 
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Cliff tepotU for weok ended October 2, 10B6 — Continued 


isicK, S*^i€, ari 

City 
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Denver i 

1% mi ; 

3 ' 

12 ' 

IQ > 

0 

2 S 

1 i 

0 i 

4 

Pueblo 

4s,7sr ! 

2 } 

5 

0 1 
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^ i 

3 

New ilexico 
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! 
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1 i 

I 

0 ' 
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rt-h 

Sait Lake City 

ICO^QIS 1 

6 1 

3 

“10 

o' 

0 

■ ! 

10 

0 1 

6 

Neif da 

ileiKJ 

12,615 1 

1 

' ® i 

°i 

0 

t 


0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 1 

Washington 1 

Seattle 1 

1 

1 

' (n 

1 

0 1 

I 

i 

5 i 

i 

1 

9 1 

1 

oL 

i 

-.--.j 

’ I 

^ ii 

! 

1 

13 


Sookane i 

1CS,S97 

! 5 i 

3 

7 ' 

0 i., 


' 1 1 

0 . 


TaComa 

101,455 

' 1 i 

3 1 

4 1 

0 1 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

Oregon ! 

Portland ' 

282,383 1 

1 .! 

1 

6 , 

3 1 

0* 

0 

1 ’ 

Z t 

1 ^ 

I 

5 j 

' 9 

California 1 

Los Angeles ' 

' V) 

i 

i 

so 

30 j 

4 i 

1 

10 I 

4 

Sacramento- 

72, 2C0 

0 , 

2 ! 

1 ' 

0 1 

0 

9 1 

3 1 

1 1 

San Francisco i 

i 557, 530 

j 18 ! 

15 , 

14 j 

1 ' 

1 

t 

i iig . 

27' 

1 2 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

esti- 1 Cases 
mated I le- 
etpecft- ported fexpeet- 
‘ ancy I \ ancy 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated! 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Typhoid fever 
iTuber-] j ; 

Cases, 1 I 

esti- i Cases iDeaths 
- ‘mated 


ported 


, rc- i re- 

expect- ported, ported ported 
ancy ' 


? 

I Whoop-' 
Clises 

re- 


all 

causes 


Wm XNGtANP 
Marne 

Portland- 

Hew Haampshiro: 

Concord 

Manchester 

Vermont 

Barre 

Mi^ssachusetts 

Boston 

Fall River.,-. 
Imngrfield--. 
Worc^ter.,.. 
Rhode Island 
Pawtseket--. 
Providence— _ 
Connecticut 

B^dgepo^t-.^. 

Hartford 

New Haven- - 


:HIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Hew Yorki 

Buffalo 10 % 

New York.—. 45 1 4S 

Rochester 4 % 

Syracuse. 5 1 4 

Hew Jersey 

Camden — 2 4 

Newark 7 4 

Trenton I I 

fennsylvainia 

Philadelphia— 28 28 

Pittsburgh SO 11 

Beading 1 3 

1 No estimate made. 
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* Puliaonary tuberculosis only. 
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City u ports for week ended Ortoher 2, 1926 — Continued 
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Ohio 



1 

f 

! 

1 







CmeinUxiti 


0 

1 1 

0’ 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

13 

100 

Cl' a eland 

!5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4 

14 

1 

26 

169 

roltunDds 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

4 

0 

6 

75 

Toledo 

G 

13 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

9 

0 

17 

81 

Infir ma 



i 









Fort Wavae-,j 

1 

2 

0 

« 0 

Q 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

21 

iBdianarcljs-. 

o 

8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

6 

0 

15 

S3 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Terre Haute,.. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

nimois 












Chicago 

53 

47 

1 

0 

0 

5-i » 7 

30 

0 

39 

5S7 

Peona 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

SpnngfifiM 

1 

‘2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Michigan 











. 

Detroit 

36 

35 

2 

0 

0 

16 

6 

6 

1 

37 

269 

Flint 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

21 

Grand Eapids. 

5 

1 

0 

0 

u 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

27 

Wisconsin 












Kenosha 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

11 

Madison 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Milwaukee 

16 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

40 

85 

Kaciae., 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

Supenor 

1 


0 




0 





% 

WESt XORtH 











CENmL 












Muinesota’ 












Mutii 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

19 

Minriieapolis... 

21 

40 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

88 

St Paul 

10 

lb 

2 

0 

0 1 4 

2 

2 

0 

s 

55 

Iowa 












Davenport.,... 

1 

1 

0 t 0 



0 

0 


0 


Des jMcjnes, I. 

5 

i 

0 

0 

t 

0 

f 0 


; 0 


Sionx Cit^r 

1 

1 

0 

fi 


1 

• 0 

.... 

: 0 


Waterloo' 

2 

2 

0 

0 



0 

1 0 


1 


Mi^nn 








( 


i 


Kansas City 

5 

6 

0 

0 0 

6 

3 

1 

0 i 

5 

84 

St Joseph 

2 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 3 1 

0 i 

1 1 

IS 

St Louis 

39 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

' 4 j 

0 

8 

190 

Kmh Dakota 


1 






1 1 




Faigo 

1 0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 1 

0 

1 

5 

Grand Forks.. 

j 1 

0 

0 i 0 



0 

i ^ 


0 


Scmth Dakota 












Aberdeen 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Sioux Fails 

1 

0 ; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Isebraska 









i 



Lincoln.. 

1 

4 

* 0 1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

2 

21 

Orraha... 

t 2 

4 

1 1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Oi 

0 : 

0 

55 

Kansas 

1 











TopK^ka 

2 

0 

1 0 

i 

0 

0 

J 

1 

1 : 

8 

13 

Wichita 

1 2; 

3 j 0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

35 
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Delaware 












Wilmington... 

1 \ 

2 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

18 

Maryland 












Baltimore..,.. 


4 

0 

0 

B 

IS 

n 

s 

0 

25 

195 

Ciuniwland .. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

% 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Frodeni^ 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

3 

Dteict Cdum- 

[ 







i 




Wajskngton 


12 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5 


1 ; 

27 

123 


1 

Z 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

s! 

0^ 

4 ; 

10 

MwWc........ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 i 



« 

S 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

46 


2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2i 

1 

0 

1 

16 


1 

J 

?J 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

5 

0 

3 

U 



3 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

22 


1' •Jl 

21 0 

0 

0 

2 

2 < 

1 0 

0 

oi 

18 
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City reports for week ended October 2^ 1926 — Coiitiiaiicd 


i Scr^^'Iet ferer * 


Smailpox 


Typhoid fever { 


Divib t r, Stitc, ^ C'-ises, 
mir t; ■ ' 


- T'lh r- - 


‘Cases,; : r: ' Cases,' 

i fit < Ca«!es p«ti- 'Cases Deaths”,^ est’- Ca’^es Deaths, cases 
, rated re- mated' re- re- nnrtM 

'etpt-et- ported 'expect- ported; ported exp«»ct-'porto.2 ^ ported ported 

,' ancy ' aney < i . ’ aney | i I 


l^'hoop-' 

oo5|», 

causes 


SOIT'I \TL*.\TIC— ' 

cc Lt nuei j 


( 


North Caroline 


E. lei^h- ? 


1 

0 t 

ol 

0 1 

1 1 

1 

0 ' 

0 

2 


1 t 

J 1 

0 

1 

G , 

0 ! 

0 

0 ; 

0 

n ' 

V, iTl:’ ^-2: ucm' 

2 j 

6 

0 ‘ 

0 i 

0 1 

0 * 

1 

3 ! 

0 . 

3 

South ( ur-’i’n 




j 


1 

1 




C^^ar’jctcn ' 

0 

0 i 

0 

c 1 

0 * 

• X 

f> 

^ ? 

G ' 

n 

Col’jLinh’ 1 ‘ 

0 1 

o' 

0 ' 

( 

0 , 

0 ; 

0 

3 

0 • 

0 

Greenvihe j 

0 ; 

1 i 

0 , 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

0 ; 

*Jl! 

Qeoryn i 


t 









A'^-lauta ! 

5 . 

6 

0 ’ 

1 

0 * 


4 

; 

0 ' 

fj 

Brunsv ^clr ^ 

0 1 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0| 

0 

0 ! 

0 1 

0 

Savannah 

0 

^ i 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 t 

1 

8 

2 I 

0 

Florida ; 

i 

1 






, 

i 


MmTLl . _ 1 


0 ‘ 


0 I 

0 t 

0 ' 


0 ' 

0 ! 

1 i 

St Petersburg-' 

0 


c 1 


e 1 

0 } 

6 


0 


Tampa I,; 

0 

2 

0 j 

0 

® 1 

4 . 

0 1 

0 ' 


0 

EAST «OITH 

1 


1 


1 



1 

1 


CEVTA\L 

1 




' 



! 

* 


Kentut kj 

i 




1 





1 

Cc^iEgtfn 

0 

1 

0 , 

0. 

0 i 

3 

0 

0 j 


0 1 

L-ouiS'' *iie 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 ' 

4 

5 

3 * 

X ^ 

3 1 

Tennessee 











Memphis 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

7 

0 , 

5 

Nashville 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

10 

0 

10 

Alab'^ma 











B^nmngham— 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 j 

1 

0 ' 

Mobile 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

G 

Montgomery. . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 1 

VEST SOUTH 











CENTBAL 











Arkansas, 











Fort Smith-.,,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


: 0 . 

Little Rock 

1 

2 

0 

0 

b 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 ©■; 

Iiomsiana 











Kevi Orleans— 

2' 

1 ' 

0 1 

: 6 

0 ; 

0 

“ 4 

5 ' 

0 

f 1 ■ 

Shreveport.- 

X i 

X i 

0 

Q 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0. 

Oklahonm: 











Oklahoma City 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

i 0' 

” Te^as 




[ 







Daliis 

3 

9 

0 ' 

1 0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Galvi^ton 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

1 

! 1 

0 ! 

i 0. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

San Antonio— 

Q 

1 ^ 

0 

i 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 


1 


1 : 
1 







Montana. 


1 


1 







Billings 

I 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Great Falls. -- 

1 

0 

Q i 0 

0 ! 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Belem? 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MusouU— 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 











Boi«!e — . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Colorado 










f 

Dem er.. 

5 

3D 

1 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

3 

Pueblo 

' 1 

0 

1 

© 

0 

a 

1 

1 

0 

! ^ : 

New 2tIexieo 

1 









i 

AlbuQueiQue— 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 ’ 

0 

i 

Arizona 

1 










Phnenix. _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Utah 

1 










Salt Lake City. 

,i 2 


0, 6 

0 

i 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Nevada 

Reno 

] i 

1 0 

1- c 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

8 
23 

26 


3 

63 

2 

26 

40 

4 
32 


17 

S2 

52 

49 

5S 

20 

12 


35 

14 


7 

12 

0 

77 

11 

10 

13 

29 

2 
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City reports for week ended October 192S — Continued 


Stat' 
•'nd c.t: 


' Scarlet fcYfcr , 


Srs'^rpui 


Trpboiu fever 


— ‘tu> er-l 1 ^ Whoop.j 

C'-SCS, ' Cists, ' r<f?rtfeS 'rs +V. 1 

Cases - Cases Deaths esti- .Cases Deaths! cases p„„ges 
le- m-ted re- ‘ ^e- ’ Jr ^ mated ' re- , re- j rc- 

t ipec*- ported e^pfct- ported ported expect- ported ported i ported 

aiiLj I 1 .ncy \ ' an^^y , 


Woshi inr n 


On ? rj. 

Fortran * 

CvU 

Los Vas^'^rr < 

? icr Zi'^'z * 

FraEc.>co-. 



2 , 0 2 

1 i 0 0 

0 1 3 


1 Cer*- ’ 'G'pmal Letharsne 
, men ngitiS cncfci'hsl’tis 


Poliomyehtis (infan- 
tile paral"^ sis) 


DiViSiOn, State and city 

i 1 i 

Cases ' Deaths 'Cases , Deaths 

1 1 

! ! 

Case^ 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts 

Bfston * 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Fail Kuer - 

1 { 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spnng'field 

ff * 

5 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Worcester 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

4 

« 

0 

0 

0 

SfIPPLE ATl^NtlC 

Neis Tork 

Buffalo 

1 

j 

il 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1 

New York 

2 i 

1 

6 

9 

0 

1 

14 

2 

3 

Hoch«»ster 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

New Jersev 

Newark 

' 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Pennsyhasia 










Pittsburgh 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Heading 

0, 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAjsT xofth center* 

Ohio i 

Cleveland ,.i 

1 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

C<lumhijs ! 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 i 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

Indians 






1 




Indianapolis 

2 ! 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

, 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Illinois , 

Chicago,-., — * 1 

I 

1 ' 

0 

1 

0 

2 

! 

3. 

I 5 

0 

0 

Michigan j 

1 









Detrcat ^ 

1 I 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 ! 

1 1 

7 

0 

^Tuifonsin j 

Milwaukee ' 

! ' 

' Oj 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o| 

0 

■WEST NOKTH CENIRIL 

Mi&soun 

Kansas City, 

} 

j 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

oj 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

SOPTH ATLANTIC i 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; i 

^ i 

1 i 

0 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

District of Colnmbm 

W'^siirngton 

0 

0 

0 

.o! 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Yirgijii 1 

Norfolk-,,,. 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 J 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Richmond 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

^ Dengue, l esse at Miami, Fla 
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Ctilf reports for Uieek ended October S, 1626 — Continued 


iCCTCl-i 

sspinfil ' 

Lethargic I 

PtiLgra 

j PolH‘m\''Ltii: 

<in^an- 

1 

mt*rungii.»s: ^ 

cnctpha*‘tis 

1 iilo pura]v«ib} 

L-iVJs on„ State, ’■ n i ory | 

i 

; 

} 

' 

i 



! , 
■ 

1 

t 







cst- 


1 

Ca^es Deaths Case-^ Deaths Ca-cs Deaths 

iruled 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 


1 

1 




e\»'eot- 



1 

' 

' 

1 



' 1 

i-'ncy 



SOLTH ^ 11 iir— CO"- 1 i^iei j 


' 

j 



; ! 


1 

1 


Xrrth Carr^r:*’* | 

1 

, 

1 





i 


H'^Iugh 

0 ^ 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 ’ 

0 

0 1 

0 

Georg p 







1 


itlantd 

0 ' 

0 


0 

0 

1 i 

y ’ 

0 

0 

Sa\ aniiah ...} 

j 

0 

0 . 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

c 

0 ' 

1 ; 

1 

E VhT SCITH CENTT’ sx. j 

1 


j 



1 


! 


Tenie'see 1 

1 


1 


j 

1 


j 


s 

1 ' 

0 , 

0 ' 

0 

1 

Q ' 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

Alii ’ ‘itLa ' 








li'ri nga,..!!'' ’ 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 f 

0 

Mobile ‘ 

0 > 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

VEbT hOLTH tlN*PAL ! 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

J 



Arkorsa^ ! 

s 


1 



1 




Pock 

0 1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 i 

3 1 

0 1 

0 ' 

6 

liCatbj 1 



i 



i 

1 

0 i 


Xc% tirlrrns 1 

0 ( 

0 , 

0 1 

0 

1 

' 0 , 

6 ! 

0 

al'ro\eport ‘ 

0 j 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

Te\as 

0 5 


I 





1 


Dallas 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

. 3 > 

0 

0 1 

0 

Hoiistcn 1 

1 { 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

! 1 • 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio - ' 

0 

0 > 

(t { 

0 

0 

I 1 

0 

0 

0 




1 

1 



! j 

1 



Colorado i 


i i 

I 




1 



Denver | 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

1 

0 

' 0 ^ 

! 0 

0 

i 0 

p\aKC 


1 

i 

1 



t ” 

t 

1 1 


1 

Oregon 

Portland- 

0 j 

0 i 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

I ® 

California 






\ 




Los Angeles-,.-.-...-,* .... 

0 

0 , 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

Sacramento 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

San Franciseo 

1 i 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


1 i 

, i 




1 





The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended October 2, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended October 3, 1925 The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 m 1926. The 95 cities reportmg deaths 
had more than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,730,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a 
separate table below. 
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Sv^yiM^ry of weeldy repafs froM cities, August 29 to October 2, 1926 — Annual 
rales per '‘100,000 population, compared icitk rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

diphthebia case rates 


Week ended— 



1 Scjrt ' 
5 ' 

IWs 

Sept 
i?:6 1 

Sept 1 
12 1 
i 1925 

Sept * 

11. ' 
W20 , 

1 

Sept 1 
19, 
19A5 

Sept jl Sept 
18, il 26, 
1926 ,j 1925 

ii 

Sfpt 

25, 

1926 

Oct 

3, 

1925 

Oct 

2, 

1926 

101 cir e:-,_ 

"70 ' 

74 ' 

! 02 ‘ 

76 *. 

^95 

i 

4 St-' ^97 

107 1 

5 115 

5 128 

Xev Engiind. 

10 i 

2h 

74 ■ 

3S ,! 

lci9 

35 i SI 

73 ' 

i "4 

66 

:M VPnt f 

PI 

5y 

S9 , 

f-3 


f3 M ' 

79 ' 

' 84 

81 

E'lsi Norfi* Central 

57 , 

ini 

70 


iC ^ 

95 ' 101 

, 12S 

i 5 130 

5 135 

ViK-st Xr^-th C* mrai 

im\ 


m ' 

75 

-14> ' 

Jo , 153 

127 

j 192 

143 

ViUnt c 

• lOb ‘ 

fj 

< 119 

U7 ' 

SS i 

i 111 1 109 

12S 

207 

163 

Ea^’’ Smith Ctntral 

32 

12 

74 ■ 

Wt 

74 

1 my 1 58 

135 

:| 63 

270 

\\p$i •'iiiutL Certru 



m 

ley 

' 

57 

' 77 75 

60 

il 62 

211 

Mountain 


91 

I'Ji , 

173 " 

*217 

1 237 '! 189 

137 1 

It 129 

291 

Pacific 


U’ 


92 

130 

, 102 

213 ^ 

|i 102 

1* 

175 


MEA^LE^ CASE RATES 


101 eiLes 

2 22 ' 

25 'i 

22 

2b , 

'29 ^ 

«25 

'' 35 

3-1 

539 

5 36 

New England 

-,j 50 

33 ! 

9i 1 

35 1 

iOS 

19 i 

177 

38 , 

242 

21 

Middle Attsantic 

25 

17 

25 . 

IJJ 

31 } 

10 \ 

33 

® 1 

35 

10 

East North Centrd 

20 

30 J 

le > 

IS 1 

22 

23 '* 

22 

22 J 

5 24 

524 

West North Central 

6 

10 i 

^ 1 

10 1 


12 

G 

28 

b 

10 

South Atlantic 

.J 23 

9 ( 

21 1 

19 li 

15 ' 

9 1, 

29 

11 

23 

13 

Ea«5t South Central 

6 

31 

o; 

16 1 

5 1 

16 1' 

11 

1 1*3 1 

11 

5 

West South Central-,.-,. 

.J 0 

» ,{ 


^ 1 

4 

4 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Motintam 

-i 0 

36 i‘ 

9 

100 1 

99 ! 

73 ’ 

323 

m i 

9 

109 

Pacific,-— 

I- *25 

92 1 

8 ' 

159 1 

14 

<225 i 

19 

sio 

3 

329 


SCARLET PEVER CASE RATES 


101 Cities J 

*54 

51 'i 

SI 

58 1 

3t0 

<67 

f 

5 63 , 

:«!' 

5 so 

5 100 

New England ' 

46 I 

59 'i 

62 

80 * 

60 

70 

40 1 

71 1 

S6 

104 

Middle Atlantic — ! 

30 ' 

21 ' 

31 

32 1 

46 

44 1 

48 

56 i 

62 

51 

East North CentrA 1 

AH > 

59 i 

57 

62 , 

AS 

f4 

65 t 

SO ' 

5 96 

599 

W\^l North Central 

IB : 

131 ) 

102 

93 

lo3 

129 - 

135 : 

153 

176 

197 

South Atlantic. 

56 ' 

38 1 : 

54 

1 1 

36 , 

49 

Ci ( 

79 , 

07 

111 

East South Central 

131 i 

57 1 

110 

1 m ' 

53 1 

119 

74 

S3 ' 

7i 

99 

W’est South Centru--, ! 

3.5 1 

20 1, 

31 

47 , 

40 ! 

so 1 

13 

52 

48 

69 

Aloiintam j 

74 ' 

82 

37 

73 1 

' 161 } 

82 

3S5 1 

US 1' 

1 T6 

319 

Pacific i 

S5Q 1 

'“il 

36 

89 , 

“i 

M23 1 


119 

88 

175 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


IGI Cities — 

*5 

2 

1 5 

2 

56 

*11 

35 

( 

52 

«1 

New England— 

40 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

Q i 

0 

0 

Middle AtlanJ le 


1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

East Xwth Central 

-J 5 


1 2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 1 

50 

SO 

W'est North CentmJ 

4 

0 

' 0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 i 

2 

2 

South ALantic 

-1 2 

9 

12 

2 ' 

U 1 

9 

6 ’ 

6 li 

0 

4 

Eart South Cent’^al 

-t 11 i 

10 

. 21 

0 

37 i 

0 

32 

0 i 

0 

0 

We>i South 

.J 4 ; 

4 

* 

0 , 

! ^ ' 

4 

0 

13 ji 

0 

0 

Mouatam 

.J 9 i 

0 

18 1 

0 

30 1 

0 

538 

0 

9 

9 

Paailc 

„ 93 s j 

IS 

i! 41 1 

j j 


47 1 

<0 

39 

19 l! 

25 

5 


i Tl» giT<.n in this table aie rates per 100,000 popuktton, annual basis, end not the number of 
reported Populations usei are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and i‘)20, respectitely. 

» Iptsiano, Wash , not included 
^ « lleleiu, Mont , mt mcluiiea 

* Ta»im, Wash , not mcluded 
Wis , not mcludfid. 
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Octp!)er 22. 1926 


Summary of tvedly reports from ahes, August 29 to October 2, 1976 — Annual 
ra^ep per IQOfiOO population — Compared iiitk rates for ike comspondtng penod 
of 1925 — Contumed 

TVPHGID FEVER CASE 


endd— 


, ’ ' " * ' I 

1 Se'pt Sfepr Sept , Sept i Sept Sept Sept i Sep+ , Oct Oct 

1 li, :i, 3 ^^ ' lb, 2 r 2Z, A I A 

1M2," 1926 1923 1926 ' 1925 ! iy2t) ■ 1925 1920 1U25 ( 1926 

, ! ! It 


lC-C*r3to , 40 41 45,’ 3 49* *50: ' » 41 * 89 | J 42 


Kev. EngLnd * 29 12 34 17 , 29 30 22 9 46 ' 17 

M. \tlan~ie ' 2i# 34 , r 34 ' 35 ' 75 34 45 • 32 ' 2S 

E-?* Xc ! 17' m 20 2^ . 18' 29 2^ 26 ^ 20 , 5 34 

Nr - 1 Centr. 1 ^ 22 42 | 57 50 57 2*> ' lb t 25 35 ; 40 

S^otL AMan.iC ' 5S . 92'' 4^ 105 104, ' 92 ' SO 113 

Eagf Cr ntra ICS' ilb ,\ 2^1 2^3 191 i 2-/Hi 2i30 > IBS’ 131 1 130 

■VWsl i 10, 43 . 70, 39 1 m' ^“*7 I 77 ' 92 47 

n ! 2h 9 ! 129 IS t ?S5 52- $94* 3fi i 111 S2 

Pav-r: sjjci | 46 j 2* 27 - 2a| <D7| 22 | 22 ' 28 19 


INFLr ENZ \ DEATH RATES 


95 cities 


2 

1 

3 

4 ' 

{ 

4 

.a' 

♦4 !' 

>3 

tf 

«ii 

S5 

<6 

Ne'w* EnGjiand 


<5 

fi r 

2 ! 

0 

i 

0 1 

0 

5 ,i 

0 

2 

Midd'f Atl nuc, 


3 

2 1 

s t 

4 

6 1 

3 

3 

3 * 

3 

2 

East NoraCentraL- 




7 ! 

4 

4 

3 i' 

4 

3 f 



West No Centi'al... 


2 


0 

0 

6 : 

4 1, 

4 

S 

b 

0 

Souin Vrt^ntic 


2 1 

i 0 •' 

0 

0 ' 

2 

6 '1 

2 

i ^ ' 

4 1 

9 

East S^' a Ct'iitral-.- 


( 0 

1 16 

5 

0 1 

3 

3 

0 

10 

36 

, 10 

West ivdth CeuiRii 


1 S 

9 i 

b ! 

19 I 

10 1 

24 >1 

0 

^ ,! 

19 

1 3S 

MAuntam 


IS 

9 

28 1 

36 i! 

n9 1 

0 

39 

9 ' 

0 

! IS 

Pacific — 

0 

0 1 


0!' 

“i 


4 

! Ml 

0 

7 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 Cities 

70 

51 

61 

51 

i 3 60 

*53 : 

354 

65 

*61 

«69 

New England 

53 


j 50 

40 

67 

54 

53 

76 

31 

87 

Middle Atlantic,,, — 

84 

59 

59 

34 

46 

65 

37 

61 

44 

51 
40 1 

66 

39 

70 

45 

68 

444 

71 

K 5S 

West North Centiei 

32 

36 

36 

30 

45 

61 i 

26 

55 

36 

70 

South Atlantic 

54 

64 

60 

41 

81 1 

54 ' 

86 

79 

81 i 

66 

East South Central*-.. 

131 

52 

142 

42 

79 

62 

42 

88 

100 

109 

W®t South Central — ' 

73 ! 

52 

82 

im 

77 i 

123 

48 

99 

63 ! 

71 

Mountain 

S3 

64 

37 

6^1 

3 113' 

ns 

»7§ 

55 

139 

155 

Pacific 1 

95 

78 

91 

67 

§2 1 

1 

*67 

51 

78 

87 

28 

i 


* ^ctone. Wash . not iiirfuded. * Tacsoma, Wash , nert nselntied* 

3 Helena, Mont , not included. * Superior, Wis , not ufecindad. 


Number of cities included in summary of weeMy reports, and aggregate population 
of diws %n each group^ approximated as of July I, 19iS and 1926^ rmpedfully 


Croup of cities 

Numher 
of cities 
reporting 

] 

! Number 
of 

reporting 

deaths 

! Aj^egate population of 
cities reporting cases 

^ Aggitjgate pppuiatSoii of 
cities reporting deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

im 

Total 

101 

95 

29,900,058 

30,427,598 

^,221,531 

29,733,613 

New England - 

i 12 

12 1 

2 176,124 

2,20is 124 

2,176,124 

2,306,124 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 i 

10,346,970 

10,476,976 

10,346,970 

10,476,970 

East North Central, 

16 

16 

7,481,656 

7,665,436 

7,481,650 

7 165.% 436 

West North Central ■ 

12 

' 10 

1 2,550,024 

2,589,m 

1 2,431.253 

2,468,448 

South -Itlantic — 

21 

1 21 

i 2,7m, m 

2^776,076 

2,7i6»070 

2, 77% 070 

East South Central — 

7 

7 

993, 103 

1,004,953 

1 993,103 

3,ffi4,953 

West South Central 

S 

6 

1,184,087 

1.212,057 1 

1 1,07€,198 ! 

i,ma95 

Mountain 


9 

5^,912 

572,773 

5a3»912 , 

67^773 

Pacific 

1 

4 

j 

1,888,142 

1,934,084 

1.43 A 245 

1,469,144 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Further relative to plague infection on the S, S ^^Zaria^^ — Liverpool^ 
England j from West African ports — Further information dated 
September IS, 1926, relative to plague mfeetion on the steamship 
Zaria at Liverpool, England, from West African ports, shows that 
of 70 rats caught or found dead on the Zaria 29 rats were found plague 
infected The Zaria arrived at Liverpool September 12, from Lagos, 
via West African ports, wuth history of two fatal plague cases m 
native firemen during the voyage Four plague-mfected rats were 
foimd on the vessel after amval at Liverpool.^ 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for weelc ended Septemler 25^ 1926 — The following report 
for the week ended September 25, 1926, was transmitted by the 
Far Eastern Bureau of the Secretariat of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 


’ ' ' ' ] 
1 

^lantiine towns 

1 

j Plague ^ 

IClxolcra! 

1 

i Sin3ill> 
pox 

1 

I 

Mantime towns 

I 

Plague 

1 Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

jr \ 

i 

|l 

1 QS , 

in 

1 j 

I I 

O j 



tr ' 

a , 

' 

Deaths 

jp i 

: Q 

Deaths 

CA 

O 

S i 
Q 

Deaths 

British India i 

1 

1 0 

1 

i 


i ) 


Ceylon Colombo 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Ca3cuttot ^ 

i 



7 

1 3 ; 

s 1 

Siam Bangkok- 

1 0 

c 

3 

0 

7 

4 

Bombay 

! 

* 0 


0 

1 si 

3 1 

China 







Madris 


0 


3 


0 li 

Amov - 

0 

0 

42 


0 

Q 

EartgChon I 

b 


0 

1 Q . 

0 

ShanEhai _ 

Q 

6 

31 

15 

0 

0 

XegapataiQ j 

0 


0 

2 . 

“t: 

Kwantung Dairen 


6 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no ease of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

Arakin — Aden. 

Jtaq — Basra. 

Persia. — Mobammerah, Bonder, Abha'?, Bnshire 

Bntmh Jadia. — Karachi, Chiclagong, Cochin, Vizagapatam, Tuticorin. 

Mulau Btatva , — Port Sweiteiiliam. 

* Oet S» im, p mQ 


( 2444 ) 
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Ociob#r22. 3M26 


Siraitd SeHlements —Singapore Penang 

Dukh Ea^l Indies — Batavia, S'lrabaya, Samarang, Begawan Deu, Palembang, 
Sabang, ^lakassar, BaBjermasin, Tarakan, Padang Ch'^iibon, Ba'ik-Fapan 
Saraii ak , — Kuehing 

British Xorth Boimo — Sandakan, Jes<ielton» Ilndat Tawao 
Poring ticse Timoi — BiUv, 

Pfihpptnc Idaiuh — Manila, Iloilo Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga 
French Indo-Chana — Saigon and Cho^on, Turane, Halphorg 
China — Hongkong 
Formosa — Kee^ung 

Japan — Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Xiigata, T5^uruga, Hako- 
date, Simonoseki 

Korea — Chemulpo, Fusan 

Mancfivna — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin 
Kivantunq — Port Arthur 
USSR — Madit ostok. 

iUSIEALASlA AKD OCEANIA 

Australia — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bnsbane, Ftockliampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Garnanon, Thursday Island 
New Guinea — Port Moresbj 

Neil Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Chn^cburch Invercargill, Dunedin 

New Caledonia — Xotimea 

Fiji — Suva 

Hawaii — Honolulu 

Society Islands — Papeete 

AFRICA 

Egypt — Port Said, Suez, Alexandria. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

Eritrea — Massaua 
French Somahland — Jibuti. 

British Somaliland, — Berbers. 

Itedian Somahland , — Mogadiscio, 

Kenya — Mombasa. 

Zanzibar — Zanzibar. 

Tanganyika , — Dar-es-Salaam 
Seychelles — Victoria. 

Mauritius — Port Louis 

Portuguese East Africa — Mozambique, Beira, Louren^o-Marques. 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Fort Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from — 

Dutch East Indies — Samarinda, Pontianak, Menado. 

Madagascar , — Tamatave, Majunga. 

BRAZIL 

Fla§m — Paranagm—Ociober 8, 1926. — Information was received 
under date of October 8, 1926, of the presence of plague at the port 
of Paranagua, State of ParanSj Brazd. 

92T6"-~26 5 



October 22, 1926 
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CHILE 

Mortality — Concepcion — Jahj, 1926. — During the month of July, 
1926, 176 deaths from all causes were reported at Concepcion, Chile 
(population, 64,780) Of these, 64 deaths were in children under 
1 year ol age. Causes of deaths were reported as follows: Broncho- 
pneumonia, 11, diseases of the heart, 11; dysentery, 1; influenza, 1; 
meningitis, 7 , pneumonia, 25 ; tuberculosis, 30 Mortahty from pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and diseases of the respiratory system generally 
was stated to have been above the average, due to excessive rainfall 
and damp, cold weather 

CUBA 

f'ommaulcahh dn-eo^e/, — Hahana — Auyu<>t and September. 1926 . — 
Duiing the months of August and September, 1926, communicable 
diseases were reported at Habana, Cuba, as follows. 




1 1 sease 


('hiikcn pox 

Dipltthpm. 

J^pro*i-v 

1 -- — 


' RemiiU- 

xaw 1 iiuguaidetji 

1 iii It reatment Pist^itse 

' lug 31, I 
1 ' im , 



1 

9 

40 


Measles 

Faratjpboid feTer, 

»Searl€t leaver*. 

Tvphoid fever ^ 



iiepkmher 


Hema'n- 1 
ungandcil 
Deal bv treatmenti 
' Sept 30, : 

l»2fj j 

1 

t . 1 

‘ Remaia- 
1 lag under 
Deaths itreatmeot 

1 Sept 39, 

1 1926 

I 

rhKk»nic»\ h — ‘ 2 

Diphtbtna — » 1 ' 2 , 

- ’ll 1 I 

Mfildna t Ml 1 19 { 

i 

1 Measles i 

Pamtvpboid fever., 

^t*arletfem« — J 

Tvpboid fever* ^ 

4 

4 

10 

52 

1 3 

’ 3 

< 3 

10 ' 45 


I of from tbe isvncsr 


EGYPT 

Plague — September S-S, 1926. — During the week ended September 
9, 1926, 12 cases of plague were reported m Egypt. The cases oc- 
curred in the district of Sidi Barani, in the western desert province. 

Situmanj— January l-Sepiemher 9, 1926.~-Dwniig the period from 
January 1 to September 9, 1926, 128 eases of plague were reported in 
as compared with 111 cases reported for the corresponding 
period of the year 1925. 
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JAMAICA 


October ^2* 192b 


Smallpo^^ (alaatnm) — Other commnnicahle d^^ea^si^ — Augmf 29- 
September 25^ 1926 — During the period August 29 to September 25, 
1926, 60 eases of smallpox ^reported as alastrim) were reported m 
localities other than Kingston in the island of Jamaica, Other com- 
municable diseases were reported as follows. 


Exng=tc» , ’ 






,Dn 


OUier 

localit 


Chicken pos, « 2 Puerperal on 1 

IMea&les,« 2i 13 Tuberculoses i'p^'zioairj • 11 3s 

Ophthalmia neon itoriim 2 ■ Tspho^d fever. 13 Hi 


MEXICO 

Typhoid fever — Progreso — October 2, 1926 . — During the \reok ended 
October 2, 1926, one death from typhoid fever was reported at Pro- 
greso, hlesico, with 40 cases reported present. 

'Wafer supply — Progreso was stated to have no rainfall and no 
running water; also no weUs of potable water, all wells being saline 
The water supply is from cisterns. At the close of the summer season 
many of these cisterns are left locked by their owners and the water in 
them becomes stagnant. 

SAMOA 

Further relative to epidemic influenza — August, 1926 — Under date 
of August 21, 1926, epidemic influenza was reported present in a mild 
but highly infectious form at Apia, Samoa, and vicinity, with exten- 
sion of infected area along the coast and an estimated number of 200 
cases with no mortality.^ 

Later estimates place the number ■<)£ reported cases at from 500 to 
1,000, with an extension of infected area. 

Inflvmza in American Samoa . — ^Further information shows the 
appearance of epidemic influenza in American Samoa, at first within a 
restricted area but later rapidly spreading. On August 19, 800 eases 
were reported present with one death from pneumonia (pneumo- 
coccus). 

MeasIesJ — ^Measles was reported present in American Samoa, 
Ai^ust 20, at two points. To August 18, 21 cases were reported 
present; in western Samoa, August 19, 14 cases. 


J Public Health Keports, Oct, 1, 1926, p. 2171. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained m the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countnes included or the figures for the particular eountnes for which leporls are given 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 22, 1926 ^ 

CHOtSBA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 1 

1 

Deaths , 

! 

\ 

Remarks 

i hina' 

Canton 

July 25-31 

! 

54 1 

28 ! 


]^Ianchuna— 

Daaren. — 

Aug 23-29 ' 

1 i 

1 


‘^^hanghai 

Aug 29-Sept. U-. 

Aug 22-28 

2 i 

39 1 

Cases, foreign, deaths, foieign 
and natn e la international set- 
tlements 

India 

Cak-iiUa - - 

1 

12 

1 

! iO 

Rangoon 

Philippine Islands 

Romblon Province 

Siam 

do . 

i Alar 14-27 

) 

2 

* 25 ' 

! 1 
' 23 

Aug 22-28, 1926 CafeCfc, ob, 
deaths, 29 total, Apr 1-Aug 
2S, cases, 7,522, deaths, 4,936 
District 

Bangkok 

Aug 22-28- ' 

' 1 

, i 

1 2 ' 




1 j 





Brasdl: 

Pftrftrtri|;t3a . 

Oct 8 


1 

Present. 

Bntish £a^ Africa 

Kenya— 

Aug 22-Se];^. 11.. 
June 1*30- 

% 

j 



m 

252 j 


- . 

Egypt! 


1 Sept. 3-9, 1926. Cases, 12 Total, 

1 Jan. 1-Sept 9, 1926, cases, 128, 

1 cwesponding period, 1925, 

' cases, in 

1 

In western desert 

PTOVIJWC— 

i8idi Ihuami 


n 

1 

India i 

Rsmipfuitn.... > 

, , . .. 

Aug 23-38 

?. 

2 

8iam_ 



Apr 1--Ang 28, 1926’ Tases, 15, 

, deaths, lO 

! At Liverpool, England, Sept 12, 

' 1926; from Lagos, West Africa 

} and ports, historj" of two fatal 
t eases plague in native firemen, 

. four plague rats f<mnd on ai- 
} nvalr Sept 18, 19^, of 70 rats 
j caught and found dead on ves- 
1 sel, 29 rats found plague in- 
j fected 

t m ri^l 

pi ^inna 






j 

1 



SHULtPOX 


Bmil 
Bahia.. 

FernambiH'O,.. 

Eiodf Janeiro.* 

fraiie® 

Farte.... 

Omt BriteW’ 

N«wcsisik»<m*Tyne . 


, Aug 22-Scpt 11... 

.Aug 22-2S 

SepT, MS-...,., 


Sept 11-20.. 

SepI, 1&-2S.. 



It 

27 
407 > 


Ite M^Sert eOMn at tlw Fut^ic HeaUh Service* 


V 

m\ 


Jaa 1-Sepr, 18, 1926 
3,103, deaths, 1,589 


Oases, 


At Gat^head, a<^:oss the Tyne 
tmo. Kewcastle, several eases 
reported 


t 29-Sept 23, 1926 Cases, 60 
:eported as ' 


as alastum. 

Americao eon^ls, and other sources. 
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October ^2, 3.026 


CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TTPHUS FEYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEYER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 22, 1926 — Continued 
SMALLPOX— Continued 


Phce ! 

Date 

1 

Caces i Deaths 

Remarks 

Java ' 


> > 1 


Surabaya 

.vug S-i4 

17 ’ 


Mexico 




San Lu-i Potcs’ 

5ept 26-Oct 2 

4 


Torreon... 

Sept 1-30 

4 


Siam. 



' Am 22-2$, 1»‘,26 Cases, 7, deaths, 

Bangkok 

Aug 22-28- 

> 7j 2^ 

1 4 Ap- I- Vuc 28, lG2t; Cases, 



! 


Sumatra 


' ] 


Medan 

_dfi 


One case Va’ioJo’d 

Union of South .VfpC'S ' 


I 


Oiengc I rce 

do 

. 1 

j Outbrcciki 

TYPHUS FEVER 

Chile j 


1 1 

i 

Valparaiso > 

Sept 5-11 ' 

2' 

1 

China j 


’ i 

1 

.\ntung ' 

: Aug 3!>-Sept 12.. 

‘ s 

1 

Chosen i 

i ; 

i 

Seoul ' 

* Aug 1-31 

i 1 ‘ 


Italy 1 

i 

1 


Praenno 1 

1 Sept 12-18 

' 1 

1 

Norway l 


i 


Stavanger ' 

Sept 6-12 

1 1 

1 


Reports Received from June 26 to October 15, 1926 ' 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Bate 


Cases Deatlis 


Remarks 


Ceylon 

China 

Amoy-. 


Canton. -- 
Pooehow., 
Nanking-. 
Sba^hai.. 
4)0.... 


Swatow... 

Tsingtao-. 


Aug 8-Sept 4. 


June 1-30.. 

Aug IS-Sspt 4 

July 25" Aug 7 

Reported July 20. 
July25-.4ug 28.. , 


67 


Chosen* 

North Heian Pronnce... 

Shingisfau 

French Settlements m India.. 


July 11-Sept 4—.. 
Julj 11-Aug . 


Sept 3-16. 
Sept 13— 


m > 

19 , 


India * 

Bombay | May 30-June5w— j 

Bo 1 July 18-31 1 

Calcutta i Apr 4-May 29 ' 

Do I June 13-26 

Do < June27-Aug 2L.,- 

Madras 1 Mayl0-June5 — * 


Do-. 
Rangoon., 
Do— . 
Ihdo-Chma 
Saigon 

Do"i: 


Aug 1-Sept 4 , 

May 9-June 26 * 

June 27-Aug 8-- 


May 2-15 i 

May 22-Junc 26.,.; 
June 27-Aug 14--; 


1 

2 

478 

73 

242 

2 

2 

67 


14 


327 


30 


1 

2 

418 

m 

215 

1 

2 

44 
27 

45 
17 


Apr 18-May 29, 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 

Stated to be present m epidemie 
form 

Bresenl 

Da 

Cases, fc»reign, deaths, native and 
foreign. 

Jagfts^ settlements, ID deaths, 
Chinese, ^ to 40 deaths daily, 
estmoated 

Deaths estimated 

Including places in vicmity 

Max 7-Jane 26, 1926 Cases, 31; 
deaths, 30 

Ap* 25-iun6 26, 1^, Ca^, 
IS, 526, deaths, 11,53!. June 27- 
Aug 7. 1926 Cases, 11,492, 
di^ths, 7,164 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, Amentcan consuls, and oth«r sonreii. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SBIALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — ^Continued 

Reports Received from June 2$ to October 15, 1926 — Continued 

CfiOI/ERA — Continued 


Place 


Bate 


Ca&es Deaths 


Hmarks 


Japan 

Km i Prefecture) — 

Hiroshmia 

Rjogo 

Kagakawa 

Kanagawa 

Kociu 

Ooka^ama 

Osaka — 

Wakajama 

I’iivhppmc Islands 

Manila 

Bo 

Provinces— 

\lbay 

Davao - 

Mmtloro 

Fampanga 


To Sept 10, ’ 

do ' 

do ; 

do ,,-J 

do 

.do ! 


Bomhloij,, 

Bo 

Mam 

Bangkok 

Bo, 

Bo 

Mraits Settlemecn! 

Singaixire 

Steamship XIac*'doiiia . 


May 18-24 

Jiine27“Aug 21. 

Apr 18-24 

May 28-29 

Feb 21 -Mar 6 — 

July 2 . 5-31 

July 18-24 

Bee 14-31 

Jan. 2-23 


1 

1 ' 

2 

1 

42 

16 


4 MayS^June 12 ... f 

J June 20 - 26 ., 

. Jiine 2 T-Atig 7 — 


July 4 - 17 , 
Aug. 5 .,, 


t 56 


To Sept. 10 , TO). Cases, ,35 


Including Yokohama 


43 ( 

12 I 

Aug 1-21, 1926 C-,ises, 130, 

’736 ! deatlffi, m 
26 i 
28 ! 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
, sailed from Slugapoic, July 18 , 
1 1 S 26 


PBACBE 


Algeria 

Ugiers 

Do 

Bona. 

Fhilippevilte 

*k£r»n' 

lajal Isl nrl— 

Horta 

Miebaeb Island-, 

Bo 

Bruivii East Afnesi. 

fCisumn 

Do 

rganda 

< a^narv I'stoJs 

Tcnenffe 

(Vjlon 

Cnlomho 

ilhk- 

l«|||K}W 

khma. 



FoodhoiT-r^III-I-II- 

\iiikmg - 

8 WSIOV, 




1 ■ i 

June 21-30 ^ 

t t 

1 

1 , 

Under date of Tu!> 10 , 2 cases 

J July 1-20 1 

1 c.;:: 



Sept 


Aug 2 - 29 . 

( MayO-June 2 ® — 

< June 2 T- 3 uly lO-^J 


' May 16-22... . 

I Aug 17— , 

Mdr i-Afa> 31 


.kug 2 

Hay 29- June 5... 
June 20 *- 26 - 


) .Apr 18-Jane 26, 
Jniifi27-At:® 7.. 

I JuneO-Juiy 31 -. 

» HaySM-ug 7..., 
Jaty 2 ^i 


I 

Dtembwaio touary-Jnae.., 

I Alay i€-Jim 30.. 

Bo — ' July I'Aug 31 , 

j Immary-duae,. 




J 


i 


. do. 


1 i. 


4 

3 ^ 

I I 

4 U I 


40 I 
28 


34 i 


1 


... 

0 


-- 

12 

3 


43 

n 


171 

75 

... 

83 

: 20 


Several case^ Xot epjdemie 

Prevalent 

January-June, 1926 Cases, 385, 
death®, m. 

Hats takm, 766 

Rats tate, ^,914, found m- 
foctedjSl. 

Rats taken, 41 , 321 ; found in- 
footed o 0 . 

Boealit^^L 

Cantons, 2 

At Ambato, Huaebi, and Pica- 
Bats tf^en, 1 M 2 , 
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Ottobfr 23. JCi20 


CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEYER— Contiiuiea 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 15, 1026 — Caiitinued 

PLAGXTE — Continued 

Place ! Date ' Cases Death* ' RetLark^ 


Egypt 

City— 

Alei:a2dru-, 

Suez. 

• Do — . 

PTovmces— 

Eehera 

BeEi-SueL., 
Cliarknh-> 
GharDieh--, 
MiE.eh 

Prwe 

M'rse^V 

Pen^ 

tt Oben 

Great Bntain 

Biverpooi 

Greece 

Athens 

Do 

Patras.. 

Do 

Zamo... 

Ha^ ai^ 

Hamakua 


Pt'auhau.. 

India 

Bcnibas-. 

Do.... 


' Jan l-\a:r 12, im CaSCr, : 


Jtii. 2r->ug 12-_. 

.Mav 2l-July 1 

, TUT2ii# 

Julii 2S-Aag 15,-- 
^Mav 23-Jm:L S— .. 

- Jab 27.... 

' Jane 2..- 

Juli 21 


' JinyS 

Reported .\ug : 
Aug 14 


\lig 4.-- 

Apr l-AIayul... 

Ang 1-ii- 

!Maj 27 -Juec 12 . 
Julj 2VSept 4... 
May 17 


June 9 

! JjilrlS-24., 


If t 
9 
4 


1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 Refn.rTod 24 
... suburb c I' ir * 


4 Including P'utrps 
2 1 Do 
1 , 

4 ! 


Mai 2-Jiine 26 i 

Jali IS- Aug 14— -I 


Karachi > Maj 23-Jane 2G 

Do ; Juh 11-17 

Madras Prcsidenci \pr 25-June26. 

Do 1 July 4-Aug 14.. 

Rangoon j May 9-June 26- 

Do I June 27-Aug 21 

Indo-Chma 
Saigon. 

Do.., 

IraQ 

Baghdad. 

Do... 

Japan* , 

Yokohama.. July 2-30.. 

Do—.. 1 Aug 7- 


Jaya I 

Batavia | 

Do 

Chenhon -.-I 

East Ja\a3nd Aladura j 

Do i 

Madagascar i 

Ambositra Province I 

Antisirabi Province j 

Itasy Pro’^mce i 

Majunda Province ! 

Mananjary Pro\ ince 

IMoranianga Pro\ince 

Tananarive Province 

Tamatave (Port) 

Tananarive Town 

Nigena - 


Peru- 


Departments— 

Ancash 

Do 

Cajamarca.. 

Do 

Ica 

Do.™. 

Libertad 

Lima 

Do 

Piura 


May lS~June 26- 
JulylS-Aug 7--. 

Apr 18-Junel2-. 
July 18^1 


Apr 24-Jim8 19. 
June 26-Aug 20- 

Apr 11-24 

June 13-19 

July 25-31 


May l-lo 

June 16-30 

do 

do--— — - 

do 

,A.pr 1-15 ... 


May 16-31 

Apr 1-Jane SO. 


May 1-31 

July 1-31 

May 1-Jane 30.. 

Aug 1-31 

May 1-31 

July 1-31 

Mav 1-31 

Mai 1-Jane 3Q-. 
Julyl-Aag 30,. 
Jane i-30 


le 

15 1 

4 

^1 

15 

H 1 

1 

1 1 

162 93 ' 

284 

339 ; 

20 

15 

47 

as 

S 

3 

2 

1 

161 

108 

2 

2 

9 

5 

2 


65 

65 

44 

42 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

17 

10 

10 

G 

1 

1 i 

2 

2| 

"T 

i 1 

7 

Li 


..! 1 p’ague roaent trapped near 
Hamakua M h 

.. P’agc*e-in%ffea r>* irtppei 
Afr Jn-J’ino lb, WJfi C 

devtiis, 41 iTG June 
27-\ug r, i9-b Cases, 1,405, 
deaths, sbi 


Total. July 2-Aag; 30, 19S6: 
Casea, 9; chNiths, 3 


Septicemic 


Do 

Apr l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 130; 
deaths, 120 

Feb l-Apr SO, 1926 Cases, 115; 
deaths, 92 

May-3 une. 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, 16 Juli 1-Aug 31, 
1926 Cases, 44, deaths, 16. 

Pr^nt 



OHol)Pi ii2, 1026 
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CfHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontinued 

Reports Received from Iniie 26 to October 15, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — ContiDTied 


Hus&id. 


Place 


Dale 


■=iam 

Bangkok ? 

Do 

fctniits Settlements | 

■Singapore - | 

Do 


S>na 

Beirnt 

Tunisia 

Do I 

Kaironan j 


MaT 2'3-Jane 26... 
Jab ' 


May2-&. 
July 4-17. 


July l-Aug 10 — j 
May 3l-Jane 30—’ 

Jaly 1-2Q I 

June 9 


Turkey. 

CoDstantiiic^ Ang 1-Sept 4 ' 

V luon oi Scmtli Afnca* , i 

Cape Prwnncc May 16-22 

Ciilvmia District June 13-26 , 

Do Juxse2I-Aug 21.. J 

’WiUiston Distnet June 13-26 : 

Bo. Jime27-JQly3,.-J 

itrange fim St»4«— ' 

Jioopstad District .. .. Aug. 15-21 

Pmestpan Ma> 9-22 

Oa vesssrl i | 

M««mship 35ana ' September, I026...| 



s 

I 

i 


Cases 


Deaths 


T 


Eemarks 


Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 37 
Nov. 1-30, 1925 Cases, 3 , Oealhs, 
2 Alar l-Ap*. 30, 1926 Cases, 
15, deaths,! 


?1 ? 


1 . 
1 


2 


12 

i 


3 



9 CTises 30 miles south of Efj- 



rouan 

5 

2 


5 

3 


12 

6 


4 

3 


2 



1 

. .. 


1 



3 

1 ^ 


2 i 

2 

At Lmipooh England, from 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Afnea 

1 


Four plagne-mlecied rats found 
onbo^ 


SMALLPO^S 


AlfeiiH 

i^gier*! 

Do 

Belgium 

intnerp 

Boln m 

Im Psh... 

Do 

Er,uil 

Bahia 

Do 

Manaos 

Para 

Do 

Periiiunbueo 

Km (le Janeiro. 

Bo,, 

‘^antois 

Bnnsfe East Afnca 

Momba?a 

Tangan ik.* .... 

Dfainla. 

BuTisli South Afrlai 
Karttaarn Kbodesta 
Do. 

Canada 

AUbarta.. 


Alav 21-Jiiiie 30 - 
Job l-Attg 31 — 

-Cug 1-7 


May i-June 30 ' 

; July 1~3J . 

' June 20-26. 

» Jane 27-Aug 21...' 

* Apr 1-30 

I Alay 16-Jmifi 38— 

* Jane27-At^ 14— 
Julyn--\ug 2 — 

, May 2- June 19 — 

i Jaly4-S«|>t 4 

' Alar 1-7 
I 

i July Ml. 

I May 1-31 

Mar 1-May 31., 

May is-ai 

June S-i4 


Vanmw.. 
MaiiMA. ....... 


M«ty aO-June 12 — 
-I Jime97-S«Dt 25... 
-j Sept 5-2S 

*.! Am 18-Sept 12-,.^ 




Ium8-12 1 5 

July 4— ...j 12 



Natives 

Afay 30-Juiie 12, 1926 Cases, 4#5. 


Slay SEhJune 1926 Cases, 24 
June 2#-S€pt 25, 1926 Cases, 
20 
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CMOLBEA, FLA€UE, SMALLPOX, TyPEUS FEWER, AND YILLOW 

FEYEB-^Contiimeil 

Reports Eeceiieii frpm Jane 26 tp October 15, 1026 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — €ontinned 

Place Date Case* j Deaths Heroarks 


raoafJa—f'OEt inaed 

OKfano 

FonWJham JUy2.5-Vag 7 

Kingston Ma> 23-iiine2b...i 

Do ' July 11-17 

Kikhener Apr. 2G-May 20 .f 

North Bay Ai3y2-22 * 

Do. ' July 25-31 , 

Orllu Apr 26-Afay20— i 

Otto.'w 4 Julj ^ 

Packonhrtm do — 

Fetcrboro Sept 1-30-— | 

Toronto July IS- Aug 11 , . J 

Waterloo Jmy lS-24 ‘ 

? aafcatehewan ' 

Begina ' July 4- sept 25 

Ce>l<m - 


Jlay afs-June X, Cases, ^ 
Jlti" 27— >pT 2* raises, M 


!0 !. 

T. 

6 i. 


Chile 

Antofagus^i . 
China 

Amoy 

Do 

*intung.. 

Do.. 

Canton 

Changsha... 

p:hungking. 


June tl-22 ^ 

Mav 1-June 26 — » 

July 4-10 

Alay 17-June 19... 

July i-18 

May 1-31 

Aag S-14 

May2-Aug 21 t 



Alay .M>~Juno 1^, 19J6 Ca«ies, 16 
f June 27-Sept iS Cases, 39 
Alar H-May 29, 1926 Ca«e«, 41, 
deaths 3 


Hongkong. 

Do 

ALmchuria 

May 2-Junfi 26 

Jane 27-Juiy 3 

July 4-31 

19 

1 

18 

6 

5 

6 
1 

69 

5 

4 

21 

14 

10 

1 

4 

4 

io 

.An-shan — 

Mayl6-Jimel2,.. 
Mayl6-Junel9— . 
Mayl8-jQ®e28..^ 
June27-Ju3y3-... 
Apr 26-Jane20.-- 

June28-Aug 8 

May Id-Jane 5.... 


Antiing - ^ 


Changchun 


Do __ 


Daima — 

Do. 

Fiifyhtntt- , , 

16 

3 

Harlsm.- 



Mayl4-Jime30— 
July 1-28 ,, 


Xai-jaaa 

Majld-JaacSO... 

JnTiftl3r-19 


Xungchulmg 


Liaoysn^ 

May Id-Jane 30 .. 
.....do 


Alu^desnl 


Penhsihu.. 

May id-Jtine 19... 

4 


Ssupingkal-. ........... 

May 16-Jtiw . 

2 


Teshihciuao. .......... . 

....."do 

2 


Wa-feng-tieu, 

.....do 

3 


Nanking 

MayS-Aug 7 



shanghai 

1 Alay 2-Jane ... 


25 

Do 1 

f June 27-Juiy 24-— 

S| 

S 

Si\aton ' 

1 May 9- Aug 14 

L- 


Tientsin ' 

; June 2-26 1 


1 i“i 


M^vi 1 

1 

i ; 

Chosen ! ’ ... .J 

1 

Fijsan, 


1 i ! 

, . 

. ...'do ... 

o 

i 1 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

May 15-July 1 

18 

3 

Do 

Jiily23-Aag 19. . 

It 

5 

Cairo 

Jan 29-Aia-.l 

U 

4 

1 sthonia - 




France. 


t : 

Pms .... 

^pt i-io — 

> ! 

St EtiHiise-. 

A^. jS-Jane 15 — 

7 

Si 

French Settlements m Ind»... 

Mar 7-Jime26 

m 

382 

Cold Coast 

Mar 1-May 31 — 

m 

IS 


P»'esent 

Do 


Baflvav stations 

South Manchurian Eailway 

Do. 

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

DOw 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

m 

Friss^ut. > 

Cases, foreign, de^hs, pspslii* 
tvm of tsm^ 

si«m, foreign snd naliTe, 
Sporadic 

Beported by Bnt^ munie!- 
I^ity 

Prevstet. 

A!ar. l-Afny 31, 1926. Cases, 54S, 
deaths, 12U 


May 3-June 30, 39M. Cases, 3. 
Alar, i-June 30, 1926* Cases, HI. 




Otobei 2 % 1920 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to October 15, 1626 — Contmue^ 

SJ^IALLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 



Great Bntam 

England and Wales 

Bradtoxd 

Do 

Xc’R castle-on-Tj ne. . 

Do 

XQthnghaia 

Do 

Sheffield 

Do 

Greece 

Athens 

Salomki 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala Citr 

In (ha 

Bombas^ 

Do 

Caleiatta 

Do 

Do 

K^irichi 

Do 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon 


Indo-rhiaa 

ugon 

Ir«i 

Baghdid. 

Do... 

Basra..,, 

M t‘v 

Citmn., 
Rome 


]SIa> 2d-2Q 

Aug 29-Sept 4- — I 

June r-12 

Juij 11-17 

Alay 2-June5...,.l 

July 18-24 ' 

June 13-19 

Jii’y 4-Sept 11 I 


_! July l"3i , 
.i June 1-14.. 

June 1-30 . 


May2-June26 | 

' June27-Aug 21,.. 

' Apr 4-May 29 ... 

' June 13-26 

' June 27-Aug 21... 

I May Ifi-June26-.. 

{ June 27-Aug 21... 

I May 16-June26-.. 

I June 27-Sept 4 — 

1 May 9- June 28.... 

' JuU 4-24 

Mav 9-June 26.,, 


do 

jaiT 4-10 

Apr lS-Jane22-..{ 


Aug U- 16 .. 
June U-Ai.. 


2 u. 
4 


Jamaifa.. 

Do... 


Jipon 

Koha 

Nagoya 

Do 

Taixv an Island 

Do 

Do 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Java- 

Bat am 

Do... 

East Java and Madura, . 

Do. 

Malang 

Surabaya 

Do 

Latvia 

Mexico 

Asmaocal*entes I.,"I 

Guadalaiara 

Do... ::: 

Mexico CUy,„, 


ZVfay 30-June 5 

May l£^i2 

July 4-10 

Alay 11-20 

June 1-20 i 

JuIyU--lug 10... 
June 26-July 17_._l 
AIay2-S.... 


1 

24 


.J May IJ-June 23 J 

.. July 24- Aug 20... 1 

.. Apr Il-July3., 

... July 4-Aug. 7 

Apr 4-10 

„ May 16-22. 

. J July 18-24 


2 L, 

3 

100 , 
43 
6 1 

14 

15 


Do 

saitaio 

&m Aatomo de Arenales. 

SanLms Potosi 

Do 

Tampico IIIII.I” 

Tcwrreon 

Do 

Tlftnds 

:erdam 


J June 13-26 

- JuneS-14 

_ June 29-Sept< 27. 

. May 16 -June 5 .. 

1 

J July 25- Aug 
-J July 18-24.1... ' 

J Jan. 2-June30,. 

- June 18-26 

July 4-Sept. 26. 

. June 1-10 

.1 May 1-June 30 t. 

. Juiyl-Aug 31- 


1 July 18-24- . 


Remarks 


« 

Mav 23-Jun0 26, 1926 Cases, 933 
June 27-Scpt 18, 1926 Cases, 
1,168 


Including Pirseus 


Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
54,851 , deaths, 14,771 June 27- 
Aug 7, 1926 Cases, 16,506, 
deaths, 5,150 


Mar 28-Jnne 26, 1926 Oases, 34. 

June 27-J ul y 10, 1926 Coses, 3. 
Entire consular district, mclud- 
mg island of Sardmia 
Apr 25-Jnne 26, 1926 Cases, 201. 

(Reported as alastnm.) 

June 27-Aue 28, 1926 Cases, 178 
(Reported as alastnm ) 

Apr 11-June 19, C^s, 641 


Province 

Do 


lull nor 


Apr 1-June SO, 3926 Cases, 5 
Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 deaths, 982 


Including mumeipalities m Fed- 
eral district 
Do. 


Present 200 miles from Chihua- 
hua. 


Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 404; 
deaths, 33 
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OotoJicr 22. 192<5 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Contiiiupd 

Reports Receired from June 26 to October 15, 1926 — Continued 

SJftALLPOX— * 'oRtiaiwi 

Fiaee Dale ‘ i ase^ m l>eaths Keisark^: 


ptr fisia ^ 

Teheran.. 

P»ru 

ArefiUipa.. 
Poland . 


Apr 21 -Jubp 22 , 
June i-IO 


Portugal 

Lisrbon... 

Do . 
O|x)rto ... 
Do . 
... 


M'lr 2ii-Mav 1 !926* Ca?#^ 
fleaih'^ 1* 5tSDe 27"3iil> 
C i depr»i‘' 1 


Apr Sfe-June il* 

July li-J'epi. ii. 
May 23-Jiine ..J 

July 11- >4- j 

r 


10 

21 

4 




Do 

Bangkok 

J'P^iin 

Valencia 

Settlements 

s-mgapore 

Do 

itzerland 

Lucerne Canton... 

Do 

Tnpolitama 

Tunisia 

Turns 

U nion of South Afnea . 

Cape Province 

Do,..,,... 

Mutya district . 
Orange Free State.. 

Xatal 

Transvaal 

Johannesburg.. 

Do. 

Ytigosalvia 

Zagreb 

On vessels 

S S Karapara 


May 2-June 12... 
1 Juiy4-Aug 7. 

.\«g 22-2S 


23 
43 , 


i .. 


. - Jar i-^kfar 3L 

Aug 1-7, 12 deitli®, 

8 

.. -Aug 15-21, i92t» lb, 

20 \ deaths, 4 


Apr a'r-May 1 ‘ 

July 11-17. > 


June 1-30.. 
Julj 1-31 . 
1 Apr 1-30.. 


1 

2 
li 


Aug 11-30 

June 1-30 

June 20-26 

Aug 15-21 

Alay 23-20 

Ju!w20-July 3-- 
Alay 30-June 5., 


»-tune 30, Cases, 17 


May 9-June 12.. 
July 11-17 


Aug 0-15. 


fiteamslup July 2.. 


1 '• i 

5 1 

1 



2 



1 ^ 




J Outbreaks 
J Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


June 0-12, 1026 Ou’ breaks in 
Pietersbuig and Rustenburg 
distncts- 

Apr. 16-30, 3^ Cases, 2; deaths, 

I 

At SSamcabar, June 7, 1^26 One 
nase laig^led, At 

MHim, Smm m, wm 

Vfem Okagow, 
ler Canada Fatki^ mm 
Ctegew, femmmA al «|tiaraii- 
tine on ofHward 



TYPHUS 

FEVER 


Algena 

Alpers 

On 

Argentina 

R tssano - . — — 

t 

1 

Peb 3 - 2 S 

. i 

1 ! 

2 ' 

i 

1 5 

Bohcua 

L-i Paz _ . 

. June 1-30 .. .. 

( 

1 

Bulgana. ’ ^ 

i 



Chile' 

Antofagnsta. 

Do 

Coneepcion.. 
VaiparaifcO.. 
Do. 


May ^June 
..i Juiie27-Ju!y3-.- 

June 1-7... 

Apr 29KMay5,-.. 
.. Aug 14-2S 


I |., 



Outoilfr 11J20 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Coaliniied 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 15> 1926 Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


r 

Place j 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

1 

Clxtua j 

June 14-27 

7 

1 


Bo ' 

June 28-*Aiig 29— 
Mav 3-31 

26 

1 

1 




1 

Reported Alay 1, 1926 Occur- 





nng among troops 

Present among troops, May 1, 
1926 Locality in Chungking 
consular district 

Feb 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 887, 




» 

Chemulpo - - 

ISIay 1-June CO — 

38 

2! 

deaths, 9> 


July 1-Sl - 

7 

2 1 



.Tnne l-SO 

3 

1 


Seniil 


8 

3 1 


Tin 

___ 

7 

1 





i 

Jan 3-June 30, 1926 Cases, 356, 

Egvpt 



! 

deaths, 6 

July 16“ Aug 19. -J 
Jan 29-AIar 4 

3 



Cairo 

74 

i? 


fin 

July 23~Aag, 5 — 
June. 4-24 

1 




4 

i 


Bo 

July9-Ang 19 

4 

1 


Great Bntam 

Scotland— 

Glasgow..... 

Juiy30“Aag 21... 

Afay 30-Jime 5 — 
June 27-July3 

9 

! 

1 1 


Ireland (Insfi Free State) 

1 

; 


Bo , r — 

1 

1 




June 5. 

1 



Ecit County— 

June 27-July 3 

1 






Mar 2S-Aray 8, 1926 Cases, 3 




Mar 2S-AIay 29, 3926 Cases, 37 




1 

Ma\ 1-Junc 30, 3926 Cases, 19 





Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 399, 




i 

1 

deaths, 22 

Feh 3 -Apr SO, 1926 Deaths, 330 


July 1-31 

i: 

i 1 

City - 

Alay lO-June 5 

June 13-19 

1 20 : 



Including mumeipahties m fed- 

Bo ... 

9 ' 

1 

eral district 

Do 

Do 

July 25-33 

3 i 


Do 


Aug 15-Scpt IS-- 
June 13-26 

31 


Do 



Present, city and country 

MtH'Ofirm - 

1 


Alar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426. 

Palestine-- 

* 


Mar. 1-June 30, 3926 Gas^, 14; 

nasa, ... ,,, 

July 6-12 

1 


deaths, U Aug IChSept % 

ITaifift. - 

July 13-Aug 30- „ 
Aug 17-23 

5 


1926: Cases, 3, 


1 


1 


35-98 , _ , 

5 




July 33-Aug 2 

dfi 

2 



Nf riistript . 

3 


1 

TTlWflllffJ!! 

^ng . 

I 



Yavniel , 

Aug 17-23 

1 


1 

Persia 

Tpliera,ii _ _ . „ 

May 2S-Junfi 22— 


1 


Pern 

1-31 .__ . , . 


2 






. Mar. 28-June 26, 1^6 Cases, 





1,272, deaths, S5 June 27-Ju3y 
24, 1926 Cases, 147, deaths, 11 
. Mar 1-AIay 31, 1926 Cases, 711, 






deaths, 69 

, Jan l-AIar 31, 1926. Cases, 

T'wit, 




14,814 

. Apr 1-Jime 30, 1926 Cases, 110. 

- Ju^ 11-30....... 

3 




- Jum i®-22- 

1 


¥ 
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Ottob^i 22, 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continuea 

Reports Recehed from June 26 to October 15, 1&26 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — runtiOiied 


F’ace 


D£.te Case^ j Draths 


Remarks 


ruion -outb Afr.tt'’ ’ Apr 1-May 31, ]<+2G Casti-, Ti, 

' death®, 3Q 

Do, ' Julv 1-3^, 1926 Co^Cfe, 9C», deaths 

» ' 

t . pe P’‘ov’nee J \pr l-Turte 30, j,2, 

! , deatL>, 24, Uitne Jah i-iS 

' 3&2P 

< licnj?r,jy district Jum3 27-Iui\ % ■ Outbreaks 

GrahamstfjWE do 1 

Xa^ai ; Api 1-June '0, 192t Case-, > 

rub 1-31, 1920 r ice«, M, 

Du'bjc Tuly2r*-Au^ 7.. . 9 1 , deaths, 2 

O'auge Free Apr 1-June ?0 192*, 24, 

. deaths, 4 TuH- i~u po*? 

Cases, 7 

TiaUSTaal \pr l-June tjO i‘CIb Ca^es, 10, 

death®, July 1-21, l‘r2i« 

I > , Cases, 2 Aug 1V21, iM2f 

' ' , Outbreaks 


Wolkkerstroom di tiict June 20-26 , Outbieak- 

Wolmaranestid diStr.ct ... .do Do 

YugosUTia ‘ Apr 15-Jnne ,>0, l92o ( a^e 4^, 

Zagreb Maj i"r-21 t 1 deaths, 7 Jul> J-Aug 31, 192f 

S Cases, 3, deaths, 4 


YELLOW FEVER 


■Rj 17.!l 

' Reported June 26. 

! 


Present m interior of B.ihia, P,r,;* 
po^^a, and Mints 

Bahia 

Do 

! May9-Juiie26 

! July 4-10 ! 

1L. 

7 

Gold Coa''r 


6i 

t 

3 1 
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ENDEMIC GOITER AND SCHOOL ABSENTEEISM 


By Kot-EET OiEbEN, Surgeon, fDfl Xlil E TiiEOB, \ftiDg As«s«tant Sa’-geon, Un*^pd S* PabLs 

Health Ser\ -re 

IXTRODUCTIOX 

Many writers have asseited without ciualifieation that endemic 
goiter as it is encountered m the United States exerts a distinctly 
deleterious influence upon the minds and bodies of children If this 
statement is true it should be possible to detect some of the injurious 
effects by various observations among school children Several in- 
vestigations of tins nature have been completed, the results being 
available in publications of the United States Public Health Service.^ 
Additional information concerning the probable relationship be- 
tween thyroid status and certain physical conditions among children 
can undoubtedly be obtained by noting absenteeism in schools The 
amount and character of the time lost by children from school are 
the points on which the present study hinges. If children are ad- 
versely affected by enlarged thyroid glands the result may, in some 
tangible way, be reflected in the school attendance 
Limitations of the present study . — The conclusions which may be 
drawn from the investigation herein detailed are manifestly limited. 
The prevalence of endemic thj^roid enlargement in Cincinnati is com- 
paratively moderate in character. The inclusion of a relatively 
small number of sixth-grade school children and also younger children 
in open-air classes for study purposes likewise limits the possible 
findings to a small group Therefore, the results of the present in- 
vestigation should be regarded as specific rather than general. Fur- 
thermore, the results of the present suggestive inquiry in Cincinnati 
. may differ radically from more intensive studies made in other sec- 
tions having a high prevalence of simple goiter. Investigations of 
somewhat similar trend among larger numbers of older children in 
areas having a high incidence of simple goiter might materially alter 
the results of the study here presented. 

J Robert Olesen and NeH B Tavlor RelEtion«!hip of Endemto Ooiter to Certain Folenha! Foci of Infeo- 
-tion, Piib Health Hep, voL 41, No 13, p 557, Mai 28, 192C (Reprint No. lOtlS) 

Robert Olesea and Mabel R Feraald. Endemic Goiter and Intelligence Pab Health Rep , vol 41* 
Ko 21, p 971, May 21, im (Reprmt No lOBl ) 

^Robert Olesen and Ned E Tajlor’ Endemr Gwtct anil Physical Development 
927“‘*-28 1 (2459) 
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Purpu^e and f.copc of the investigation — The present study was 
undertaken for the purpose of learning the differences, if any, in 
school attendance of children with and those without thyroid en- 
laigement. Attendance records were kept of 479 white boys and 
4T8 white girls in one grade, the sixth These children, ranging in 
age fiom 9 to 16 years, attended nme schools located in different parts 
of the city By this process of selection a cross section of economic 
statue and environmental conditions was afforded Eighty-three 
colored boys and 107 colored girls, most of whom were attending the 
sixth grade of two school«. were likewise observed In order to ascer- 
tain and compare the relative frequency of respirators' affections in 
dissimilar gioupa, the attendance of 23 white boys and 18 colored 
bos’s, in addition to 35 white girls and 25 colored girls m open-air 
classes of the lower grades, was also noted. These children were 
between 7 and 13 years of age. 

The individuals included in the present investigation represent new 
material, the observations not having previously been utihzed in any 
of the studies made in Cincinnati. Needless to say such a study 
could not have been undertaken without the sympathetic and gen- 
erous assistance of school principals, teachers, and nurses. The 
writers ai'e, therefore, under many obligations to the local school and 
health authorities for helpful suggestions and practical aid m securing 
the requisite data. 

Methods . — In pursuing the study of absenteeism among Cincinnati 
school children liberal use was made of the methods employed by 
Dr. I oiiise Taylor-Jones in an mvestigation made in Washington, 
D C., during the 1923-24 school session ® 

The object of the study was made known to the teachers and nurses 
by verbal and written explanation. Very little was said to the 
children themselves lest disturbing factors should be projected into the 
inquiry. The extent and cause of each inthvidual absence was 
recorded bj' the teacher upon the return of the absentee. Thereupon 
the school ma'se investigated the cause of the absence and insured its 
approximate accuracy. Once a week the separate records were 
checked by the writens and the data transferred to individual cards, 
one of which, containing all data for the entire school year, was^ 
available for each pupil. The records were secured from December 1 , 
1924, to June 19, 1925, the close of the school year. — 

In the main the classification of cause.s- of absence su^ested by 
Doctor Taylor-Jone'5 was followed in the present study. The 
several hea^ngs under which causes of absence ivere recorded are as 
'laiiow^: 

1. Infiueaza and common colds. 

2. ninei^es other than colds 

,■ ipwM) TuilorJones C^Ofes o! Absence jn One Grade of 15 Public Schools In Washington, D C 
39, Ko 37, Sept 12,1031 (Rejwat X« 934) 
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3. Quaraiitiae beeause of personal illness or illness of other mem- 

bei^ of family. 

4. Bad weather. 

5 Truancy 

6 Religious holidays. 

7 Misfellaneous causes, principally of a preventable character. 
In recording the duration and causes of absence a revised form, 

based upon the original described by Doctor Ta^dor-JorieSj was 
utilized By omitting Saturdays and Sundays waste space was 
decreased In brief, the form used in Cincinnati made use of the 
shorter s<*liool t alendnr instead of the regular calendar. The revised 
record sheet is shown Form 1 



KESITLTS 

While the present study had for its primary object the determina- 
tion of the amount and cause of absence among thyroid-normal and 
th^Toid-enlarged children, certain interesting ctdlateral information 
likewise became available. Many points of interest to health officials 
and school authorities are contained in the data sr cured, but only 
the more pertinent information relating to thyroid status has been 
included in the present paper 

Thyroid enlargement — The numbers of each degree of thyroid en- 
largement found among the sixth-grade children are shown in Table 1. 
Thyroid enlai’gements were present among 55 5 per cent of the white 
girls and 65.4 per cent of the colored giiis examined. Forty-iwo 
an4 nine-tenths per cent of the white boys and 50.6 per cent of the 
colored boys also had thyroid enlargement The percentages of 
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thyroid enlargements among the children of the open-air classes, 
shown in Table 2, were lower, the mdividaais of this group being 
younger. 


Table 1 — Nmnhess of each degtee of thyroid enlargement (hy age, sex, and coht) 
among 1,161 duldien m ike sixth grade of the Ci^mnnati jiuhhc schools dunna 
the 1924‘-25 session 
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Table 2. — Numhert of each degree of thyroid enlargement {by sex and color) among 
101 children m the opeu'^ait classes of ike CiminnaU public schools dunng the 
1924-25 session 
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Total and aumge time losses. — The total number of days lost 
from school by the white boys and gtrls attending the sixth grade 
and the general causes of the absence are shown in Table 3. Similar 
information for the colored children is available m Table 4. It %rill 
be noted that 2,953 days were missed by the 479 white boys and 
3,253 days by the 478 white girls There was an average loss of 6*1 
days among the boys and 6 8 days among the girls. The average 
absenteeism among the colored children was much higher, being 11.8 
days for the colored and 10 3 days for the colored girls. Con- 
sidering that the records do not cover the entire school year, the 
average absence chargeable to each pupil is considerable 

Table 3 — Total atvJ W'aaqe nnmher of da of ah->€ncp fiorn n^rhool during iPe 
192f~^5 ,sfs>ion among uhiie hoyh and ^7S i/hde qirh in die sivtii grade of 
the Cincinnati pubhc aceoidinj to of absence, and piescnce or 

ahsentt of thyroid enhi g^mird 
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Average absence mdays 
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Tabli; 4 — Total and mera^t nnmber of da^a of absence from school^ durum the 
i-lj sesnon amonq S3 colored ho^js and 107 colot ed girh in the sijiih grade 
of the Cmcinnan puUic schools, according to cause of absence, and presence ot 
absence of ikyroid eulargemeut 
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« 

Absence in relation to thjroli status . — Coming to a consideration 
of the differences in absenteeism between thyroid-normal and 
thyroid-enlarged children it is apparent that less time was lost by 
those of the latter group The differences, however, are neither 
marked nor significant Average absences from specific causes were, 
with few exceptions, slightly less among the thyroid-enlarged children. 
The similarity m the types and durations of absences from various 
oauses is shown in Chart 1 In preparing the graphic representa- 
tions presented m this chart, the losses'from common colds, other 
sicknesses, and quarantine because of personal illness or illness of 
other members of family, have been combined. An examination of 
Chart 1 shows that the average monthly loss of time from school 
was slightly less among the children Avho had no enlargement of 
the thyroid gland. Absence from school on account of causes asso- 
ciated with illness was most marked during the month of March and 
was more conspicuous among the girls. 

Grmbined time losses from bad weather, truancy, and religious 
holidays were about equally distributed between the thyroid-enlarged 
and thyroid-normal individuals, the distribution being irregular and 
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The miseeilaneous causes of school absence, largely aTOidable in 
character, show similar trends, which reach their mamna in April* 
The differences in school absence between those with and those 
without thyioid mvolvement are not clearly marked and therefore 
lack significance 

Absence because of common colds was slightly more frequent 
among the girls* Loss of school time because of personal quarantine 
or the illness of other members of the family was slightly# more 
frequent among the thyroid-normal children, both white and colored* 
Truancy appeam to be a relatively unimportant cause of absence 



Chart 1 ~A%erAge number of days lost from scbodl on account of illne&s, bad weather, and miscollans- 
ous causes bj th>roid-Jionnal and thyroid-enlarged hoys and girls in Cmcmnati 


among the chfldren observed, though more frequent among the 
colored children than among the white and among both the white and 
colored boys than among the girls. 

Records from open-air classes . — ^The records of absence among those 
attendmg open-air classes are open to the just criticism that rela- 
tively few" observations are available, and these among younger 
children. Despite this obvious deficiency it is apparent, after 
examining Tables 5 and 6, that there are numerous points of com- 
parative interest. Foremost in mterest is the fact that the total 
average absence m the open-air classes exceeds the days lost by 
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elmdren in the regular classes Furthermore, except among the 
colored boys, axerage absence from common colds is greater among 
the children of the open-air classes. 

T\ble 5 — and a.aage 7iu7nh€r of days of absence from sclooh during ike 
seasi^on, amotiQ 23 while hoys and 33 white girls in the open-nir dashes 
of ike Cineinnah pahhc schools, according to cause of ahsmee^ and presence or 
absence of ihyiotd enlaigement 
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WHITE GIELS 



Table 6 — TWa? and ai^erage nvmher of days of absence from school during ike 
scsMn, among t8 colored boys and 23 colored gitism the open-air classes of 
ifeis Cincinnah public sthooh^ according to cause of absence^ and presence or ahseute 
of ihgrmd enlargement 

COiiOBEH BO¥3 
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Table u^d a^^emge mmher of days of absence from school during the 

192^'j 1 among 18 colored boys and colored girls %n the open-air classes of 

the tih*^ nna^i public ochoohj according to cause of absence, and pre ^ fwe or absence 
of thyroid enlarge mepf — Continued 
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Further study of Tables 5 and 6 shows that a p’eater aTurage 
number of days was lost by the thyroid-eniarged white boys and 
colored girls than by those with nomial thyroids Among the white 
girls and colored boys the average losses from absenteeism were 
greater among the thyroid-normal individuals In all probability 
the number of observations available among the children of the 
open-air classes was too small to permit of dra^dng conclusions 
relative to the influence of thyroid condition. 

SUMMARY 

1. An investigation was undertaken in Cincinnati for the purpose 
of learning the character and extent of absence from school among 
thyroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged children. 

2. Records were kept of absences among 479 white and S3 colored 
boys and 478 white and 107 colored gWs in the sixth grade of ll 
schools. In addition, 23 white and 18 colored boys and 35 white 
and colored girls attending open-air classes were also studied. ^ 

3. Thyroid enlargements were prevsent among 55.5 per cent of 
the white girls and 65.4 of the colored girls examined. Forty-two 
and nine-tenths per cent of the white boys and 50.6 per cent of the 
colored boys had thyroid enlargement. Lower percentagas of 
thyroid involvements were found among the children attending tiie 
open-air classes, who were younger* 

4 Aveiage absences from school were much greater among the 
colored than among the white children. Among the white children 
the aveiage absences were slightly greater among the girls. The 
opposite condition held among the colored childiien. 

5, A compar^on of thjroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged children 
shows, in the particular group under consideration, a slightly greater 
average absence m the former group. Common colds caused a 
slightly greater average loss of time from school among the girls. 
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6 The average time loss of pupils in the open-air classes exceeded 
the average absence of those attending the regular classes Except 
among the colored boys, the average absence because of common 
colds was greatei among those attending the open-air classes Ab- 
senteeism among the thy’roid-normal and thyroid-enlarged children 
in the open-air classes was irregular in character and without signifi- 
cance, probably because of the small numbers, the lower ages, and 
relatively small amount of thyroid involvement 

Difecrssiox 

The observations which have been made m the present article 
apply, of ooui‘tee* to a limited group m a single community. Whether 
the extension of a similar study to a large group of older children 
would alter the findings is problematical Certainly it would be 
essential, before concluding that thyroid enlargement exeris no 
influence upon school attendance, to conduct investigations in other 
parts of the country, particularly in districts of relatively higher 
goiter incidence. 

As a means of contributing to the knowledge concerning the 
ill effects of endemic goiter, a record of school attendance holds 
forth considerable promise. In the investigation described in the 
present paper it has been demonstrated that the average school attend- 
ance, at least in a selected group, was slightly, though signifi- 
cantly, belter among the individuals with ^ome degree of enlargement 
of the thyroid gland It follows, therefore, that the various mental 
and physical ailments from which children with endemic goitei are 
alleged to suffer, were not meahurablv reflected in the school attend- 
ance of the particular group under observation. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR TUBERCULOUS 

PERSONS^ 


By Liw fcfioDJ , ^up<?nnii‘adc»it of Xurvs Tr-itto St ites Publa Health Sen ice 

The subject ‘*Wliat the Government is domg for tuberculous 
persons'^ touches some mterc'^ting phac-es of Government woik 
Many persons are no doubt familiar with the fact that theie are 
several departments and bureaus of the Government engaged in 
medical work either directh" or indirectly. Following are the most 
impoi^tant of thc'^e branches of the Federal Govermnent directly 
eoncerned with medical activities: The Army; the Navy, the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau; the Public Health Service; the Children's Bureau, of 
the Department of Labor, which administers the Sheppard-Towmer 
Act; the Office of Indian Affairs, of the Interior Department, which 


al th« Seventh AnainI Camp of Instruction, held under the auspice's of the Pennsylvania 
of Healthy ut Alto Smatonum June 22, 1926 
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is responsible for the medical care and treatment of the Indians on 
Governmont reserrations, the Bureau of Education, of Ihe same 
deparrmentj winch is charged with providing medical reKef for th^ 
natives of Alaska: the Bureau of minimal Indiistiw and the Bureau 
Home Economics, of the Department of Agriculture, and the United 
Staler Emplovees' Compensation Commission. 

The material presented here relatmg to the various deportments 
has been secured m each mstance from the department concerned 
m order to insure accuracy. In lequestmg statements from these 
vanoiis Fedecal departments and offices, those which weie not 
dealing directly with tuberculosis were nut included. 

Medical Peparlmeiit M the Arxiy 
1 PBEYENTIOX 

Under ^'preveaiiion” aie included aimual physical exc mi nations of 
officers and nurses, improvement of housing and peununai iij'giene, 
the pioper and efficient treatment of respiratory and contagious dis- 
eases, thus preventing recrudescence of f|uiescent lesions, establish- 
ment of a special department of nutrition under an expert phj^si- 
ologist, compulsoiy courses for internes and general medical officers 
at Bitzsimons General Hospital (the tuberculosis hospital of the 
Army), courses for nurses, including affiiiatmg student nurses from 
Denver hospitals, at the Fitzsimons General Hospital, and the 
employment of a public health nurse, a member of the Army Xurse 
Corps, at one large Army camp, Eort Bentiing, Ga., whose visiting 
nurse- acstivi ties inclnde examination of school chddien of the post 
and all forms of otiM welfare. 

Most tuherouiosis m the Army comes in from cml life. The 
amonnt found depemfe upon the efficiency of physical exminma- 
tkms — on admission and afterwards Dtinng recraitir^ for the war, 
locai examining hoards cuEed out f5t,0J5 cases of tiibeirulosis, in- 
dudmg suspected cases, out of a total of apjmyximatdy 3,T1M},06C 
men. In addition to this niiriaber, Army camp boards turned 
approximately 15,000 men. During the war 22,812 men, ineluding 
volunteers as well iis selected service men, w€a*e disvbnr^^d on neemmt 
ef tuberculosis 

The Army had an specially oiganizcd tuberculosis service with m 
branch in each camp during the war. The duty of the officers in 
these services %vas to eliminate and treat esses of tiiherrulosSs, 
Through this service emnparatively few eases of ttibereulesis got 
into the Expeditionary Forces, For example, tfie ease rate of tuber- 
culesis in the Army in the EMted States during the mr iras 13.1 5 par 
thousand per annam, and in the Amerlean Expeditionary Forces 
was 4.29, which shows that practically three times as many tuber- 
culosis cases were found and eliminated in tlie camps of the Unit^ 
States as were in the American Expeditionary Forces. 
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2, TREATMENT DURING THE WAR 

The Army conducted four Iarg:e hospitals for tuberculosis, located at 
the following-named places: Oteen, N C, Fort Bayard, N. Ales., 
TT hippie Barracks, Ariz , and Denver, Colo. These hospitals cared 
for 38,607 patients, of whom 2,766 died. Many of these patients 
continued their treatment m the Veteians’ Bureau and other hos- 
pitals At the present time the Army has one hospital for tuber- 
culosis, Fitzsimons, a large general hospital at Denver, Colo. Its 
normal capacity is 1,847 beds. Duimg the past year it has had 
4,000 admissions, approximately all for tuberculosis or suspected 
tuberculosis All inilitaiy sick of this class are sent to Fitzsimons 
Hospital, where the latest methods in the care of tuberculosis are em- 
ployed Excellent results have been accomphshed by heliotherapy 
and surgery. The Army also cares for certain tuberculosis patients 
of the Veterans' Buieau at the Army hospitals at El Paso and San 
Antonio, Tex. 

The Poblic Health Service 

The Public Health Sendee pubhshe.« weekly reports showing the 
prevalence of disease, mcluding tuberculosis. It also publishes popu- 
lar and technical articles dealing with health and sanitation. I have 
here a number of pamphlets on tuberculosis which are available 
upon request from the Public Health Service. Studies dealmg 
either directly or iudiroetly with the problems of tuberculosis are con- 
stantly being made. Among the publications is the report of an 
investigation concerning tuberculosis in Porto Rico made by Doctor 
Townsend, of the Public Health Service, and published in 1923. 
There is being conducted at the present time a study of the distri- 
bution and prevalence of all respiratoiy diseases, which was begun 
about three years ago. Student groups in 13 of the leading univer- 
sities of the United States were selected for this investigation, as well 
as familira of medical officers of the Army, Navy, and Public Health 
Service, and faculty membei's of the above-mentioned universities. 
Selection of universities was made so as to include different areas of 
the United States. Final results of this investigation have not yet 
been publi&hed, but, when the study is completed, we shall no doubt 
have some new valuable information on the subject. There are also 
being conducted exteusive studies on the effect of sunlight on health 
and disease. Some of the results of these studies will be published 
in connection with the report on the prevalence of respiratory diseases. 
It is believed that these studies will have a bearing on the whole 
problem of tuberculosis. Statistics of all kinds are available through 
the morbidity studies conducted by the Public Health Service. 

The Public Health Service has been conducting several studies on 
the rebtimi of dust to the health of industrial workers. One of the 
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prineipal objects of these studies is to determine as accurately as 
possible whether or not a specific dust hazard has my effect as a 
predisposing cause of reaetiTation of tubercle. The particular dusts 
included are those prevailing in cement^ silver polishiuf, anthracite, 
bitiinimor^ and granite mdustne«» as well as certain industries in 
which organic dusts prevail The studies themselves aie extremely 
intensive m character, mvolvmg a caieful history of each individual 
observed, a physical examination, X ray of ^lll suspieious cases, at 
least t\?vo years of continuous observation with regard to respiratory 
as well as other illnesses, and a thorough study of the oeciipaiions 
from the point of view of the dust hazard, its seventy as i^eli as the 
cheaiical composition of the dust 

As a part of the stausticai research work, statistics of tuberculosis 
prevalence are being collected gradually for different groups of indi- 
viduals, including industrial employees, children of school age, and 
general population groups, living and working under different condi- 
tions. The purpose of this collection of data is to obtain a sufficient 
amount of dependable mforaiation on the mcideuce of tuberculosis 
and the conditions under which the disease is most prevalent. In 
addition to the morbidity statistics, a study has been m progress for 
some time on certain phases of mortality from tuberculosis, with the 
particular purpose of trymg to discover some of the general condi- 
tions which appear to be related to the wide differences in mortality 
from the disease in different localities, geographic areas, race stock, 
varying industrial conditions, etc. 

Since 1906, under an Executive order, the Public Health Service 
has made physical examinations of persons employed by the Govera- 
ment who are believed to have tuberculosis (or other communicable 
diseases), making a true report to the official concerned. You wfll 
note that this order originated at a time when more importance was 
placed upon the possibility of infection of adults from fellow employaes 
than now. It operates now to assist in the early diagnasis of tuber- 
culosis. 

Officers of the Public Health Service make physical examinations 
of civil service applicants and employees. Approximately 19,0W1 
such examinations are made aimnally. Tuberculosis or conditions 
predisposing thereto are sometimes detected. 

The service operates a hospital for the care of tuberculous merchant 
seamen and other beneficiaries at Fort Stanton, X. Mex., where 
approximately 230 patients are constantly under treatment. 

Patients are not sent to Fort Stanton except after careful scrutiny 
of the clinical histories in order to prevent unwise transfei^. {See 
Hospital Division Circular No. 218, of July 12, 1922.) It is, however, 
I think, creditable to the Public Health Service that of the large 
number of tuberculous patients transferred to Fort Stanton, 1,228 
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have died there since 1898. This speaks very well for the place, 
since it is able to persuade men who, of course, could leave the place 
at their discretion, to remain there until they die, thus preventing 
the infection of others, particularly young children, with whom they 
might come in contact m sailom’ boarding houses or in their own 
homes 

However, it is not only at Fort Stanton that tuberculous patients 
are cared for Eveiy hospital in the Public Health Service has beds 
available for the care of the tuberculosis patient. This is a definite 
policy of the service, which, for a number of years, has strongly 
advocated the inclusion of wards for tuberculous persons in all 
civilian, municipal, or Government hospitals The advisability of 
tuberculosis wards in general hospitals is preached by the Public 
Health Service whenever opportunity is presented, and I take 
pleasure m again urging that every effort be made toward the accom- 
plishment of this purpose by all agencies interested m the care of the 
tuberculous patient. 

United States Veterans' Bureau 

The United States Veterans' Bureau has 18 hospitals caring for 
over 5,000 tuberculous patients who arc benefi(‘iarjes of the Veterans^ 
Bureau. In addition to this, in 52 regional offices there are nurses 
on duty caring for beneficiaries under the direction of medical officers, 
the purpose being to educate as well as care for these patients Tho 
latest consolidated report of these activities shows 16,434 tubercu- 
losis eases under supervision in these 52 regional offices Each nurse 
has a given territory assigned to her and is responsible for the super- 
vision of all beneficiaries, and provision for their needs, m that area 
Beneficianes with a diagnosis of tuberculosis are visited as often as it 
is deemed necessary by the medical officer m charge of the case. 
Instruction is given regarding daily rest hour, care of dishes and 
linen, disposal of sputum, the caution necessary to protect others 
from infection, especially children, recreation, exercise, etc 

Before a beneficiary is discharged from one of the hospitals a formal 
notice is sent to the regional office requesting an investigation of the 
home conditions. The nume is directed to make investigation, and 
she foz'wards her i*eport through proper channels to tho hospital 
requesting the information After the report is made to the medical 
officer in charge of the hospital, and provided the home conditions are 
approved, the beneficiary is allowed to take home treatment under 
supervision Following his return to his home, the mime takes up the 
supervision of the ease and the claimant then reports, if able to do so, 
to the ehnic for the purpose of treatment and periodical reoxamiua- 
tion. If home conditions are not suitable, they are disapproved and 
the family is instructed as to the changes which may be necessary. 
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Since 1923 an intensive program of supervision and education has 
been outlined m many of the regional ofBces to be earned on wtih 
tuberculous beneficiaries. The idea of this group instruction is for 
the purpose of bringing patient and physician in (doser touch, so that 
the nurse might have the support that could come only from the 
fact that there is a physician m charge of the case The following 
requirements for entrance into these classes of instruction were 
established: 

1 Patient is required to have lea-t one year of hospital treitment with 
mstriidion m reiaard tohia own case while ir the hospital 

2 Home coadiTions miibt meet the requirements of the United State* Veterans* 
Buieau 

3 The patient must promise to coopeiate fiilU with the doctor and th« nurse* 

4 Oiit-patieiit treatment must have been authorized, ho^spitaiization not 
recommended, and the patient is such as the e\amining specIaliM feels would 
benefit b\ tins instruction 

For instance, the patient who had not had sufiicient hospitaliza- 
tion to be admitted into the class was urged to accept further hospital 
treatment. Those patients whose homes did not meet the require- 
ments of the regulations of the Veterans' Bureau were encouraged 
to move into more suitable quarters 

A comprehensive course of instruction is given to patients during 
their period of hospitalization Upon admission to the hospital the 
patient is instructed as to the importance of following faithfully all 
rules and regulations He is made to understand that such rules are 
made to insure his proper treatment and speedy recovery and are not 
merely matters of discipline This teaching, initiated in the receiving 
ward, is followed up by the ward surgeon, who, in addition, explains 
to the patient in lay language enough of the pathology of his case to 
secure his cooperation in treatment. A personal interest is shown in 
the welfare of the individual patient and confidence is established 
between him and the physician. Upon discharge from the hospital, 
the patient is acquainted with his limitations as regards work, 
exercise, etc. 

All tuberculosis hospitals of the Veterans' Bureau have instituted 
courses of instructions for the nurses on duty In many instances 
in which the hospital and regional office are located in the same city, 
aiTangements have been made for the nurses to attend the stalf 
meetings and courses of study in the hospital Several office'^ have 
adopted a plan whereby a specialist in tuberculosis devotes a short 
period of time, preferably at the beginning of the day, to instruction 
in proper procedure relative to follow-up nursing of beneficiaries and 
their families. 

Postgraduate courses, or rather courses of intensive instruction, in 
tuberculosis for both physicians and nui*ses have been held m United 
States Veterans' Hospital No. 60, Otcen, N. C , and in United States 
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Veterans^ Hospital No. 41, New Haven, Conn* Acknowledged 
leaders in tuberculosis work participated. These courses have at- 
tained a degree of success not equaled m this country. 

In some of the hospitals, model wards have been established and 
every effort is made to accomplish the essential purpose of hos- 
pitalization, and the information the patient receives in intramural 
surroundings helps to keep him from having a recurrence of his 
trouble It also assists him m teaching his family to live correctly 
after he goes home 

A bulletin on tuberculosis nursmg for the guidance of nurses has 
also been prepared in the Nursmg Service of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
This bulletin, known as General Order No 343, outlines the function 
of the follow-up nurses iix the Veterans’ Bureau m their visits to 
bureau beneficiaries who are not receiving treatment in hospitals 
and who are actually in need of follow-up nursing care 

From the report of these activities it will be seen that two or 
possibly three activities m regard to tuberculosis are being carried 
on by the Veterans’ Bure an. The first of these is treatment of 
actual cases of tuberculosis in hospitals established for that purpose 
The second is the follow-up of tuberculous patients who have become 
inactive and allowed to return to their homes, and keeping under 
supervision all these patients so that they may not become again 
reactivated The third is the educational and preventive work, 
which IS by far the most important in its beanng upon the whole 
tuberculosis problem throughout the country A tremendous amount 
of work is being done in the Veterans’ Bureau toward the education 
of the patient in regard to the infectiousness of his disease, the menace 
which he may be to members of his family thinugh carelessness, 
impressing upon him particularly that he may be a menace to his 
children. His family is instructed in the measures which are nec- 
essary for keeping the patient well and for preventing conveyance 
of the infection to othei-s. 

Physicians and nurses are trained through these educational 
activities m the proper care of tuberculous patients At the close 
of the war, when the ex-service men were being discharged by the 
thousands, it was almost impossible to secure either physicians or 
nurses adequately trained in the proper care of tuberculous patients. 
It was for this reason that the Public Health Service mstituted the 
first school in tuberculosis treatment, which was held at Oteen, 
N. C., mention of which has already been made. The Veterans’ 
Bureau, realizing the value of this school, has continued to carry 
on’^’ and has developed an educational program m the care of tuber- 
culous patients which can not fail to be of great benefit to the 
country at large by increasing the number of medical personnel 
in the care of tuberculosis. 
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OiUce of Indian Affairs 

For the purpose of treating tuberculous patients, there are main- 
tained m the Indian Service six sanatoiia schools, with a combined 
capacity of 464 beds, and six sanatoria hospitals, with a bed capacity 
of 124 In addition to these a number of the general hospitals have 
lacihties for accommodating * a hmited number of Indians afflicted 
with tuberculosis 

The tuberculosis sanatoria are mtended for the care and treatment 
of Indians where the process is so active and advanced that the 
chances of permanent arrest are remote 

The sanatoria schools are operated for the purpose of treating 
incipient cases of tuberculosis among children of school age, and a 
modified course of education is provided for the patients in addition 
to their treatment for tuberculosis As a rule, open-air schoolrooms 
are provided for these institutions 

Besides those for whom mstitur-ional treatment has been pro- 
vided, a large number of tuberculous patients are being treated 
daily m their homes by agency physicians, assisted by the field 
nurses and field matrons This class of patients is increasing rapidly 
as the Indian is fast becoming aware of the fact that his medicine 
man li’is nothing to offer that is eft'ective in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, and his own observations are beginning to reveal to his 
mind that there are advantages to be gained by pursumg the white 
doctor's coui*se, looking toward the eradication of the worst enemy 
to his health 

The capacity of the institutions for the care of tuberculous patients 
is not nearly sufficient to take care of those who are now making 
application for this class of treatment. 

Employees’ Compensatioxi Commission 

Ever since its inception the Employees^ Compensation Commis- 
sion has held that pulmonary tuberculosis may, under certain con- 
ditions, be considered an occupational disease This consideration 
is entirely apart from the occurrence of tuberculosis following acci- 
dental injuries, and is a field in which most State and foreign com- 
pensation commissions have made little progress so far. As pul- 
monaiy tuberculosis is such a common disease, it has been necessary 
for the commission to differentiate between the ordinary cases of 
sickness and those which may fairly be ascribed directly to occupa- 
tion. While the latter class of cases is comparatively rare, the 
commission has always felt that in equity a case of clearly occupa- 
tional tuberculosis should receive the benefits of the compensation 
act. The experience of the commission, however, has demonstrated 
clearly that such claims should not receive favorable consideration 
0277^—20 ^2 
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until a careful investigation and survey have been made by an esjie- 
cially trained investigator The consensus of medical opinion nov" is 
that contact is a relatively unimportant consideration in the etiology 
of adult tuberculosis On the other hand, occupations showing 
special hardships which would materially decrease the resistance of 
the individual, thus allowing the activation of a latent tuberculous 
process, by reason of extreme overwork, unusual climatic exposure, 
or various occupational hazards, such as dust, form the basis for the 
allowance of such cases as can be given favorable consideration. 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is active in developing accredited 
herds — that is, tuberculosis-free herds — and in general eradication of 
•tnbereuiosis among cattle 


SANITATION OF TOURIST CAMPS 

With the phenomeaial increase in the number of passenger auto- 
iaobile.s throughout the United States, and the increasing tendency 
for families to take long trips during vacation times, thousands of 
toimst, camps have been established for the accommodation of many 
of these toumts who do not stop at hotels A new samtary problem 
has thus arisen, and many States have ah-eady adopted regulations 
for the sanitary control of these camps. 

In a recent report to the State boaid of health, the State super- 
visor of tourist camps and swimming pools of Texas states that 
during the summer months he mspected 225 camps and 27 swim- 
ming pools in 78 different counties of the State, and also 15 private 
camps and caiaps used by organizations. Approval was given only 
to those camps complying with the regulations of the State board of 
health, which are, constant and adequate supervision by a full-time 
caretaker, a safe and protected water supply, approved method of 
sewage disposal, and a safe and adequate method of garbage disposal. 

The report also states: 

“A noticeable feature is the diminution of free tourist camps in 
,the State, Most municipalities have awakened to the fact that the 
free camp attracts elements not wanted, and the number of these 
camps is gradually decreasing. However, the number of private 
tounst camps operated for pixifit is rapidly increasing These 
camps have for rent furnished cottages equipped with modem con- 
veniences In nearly every instance camps of this character are 
kept in a good sanitary condition, as the owners are desirous of 
gaining State approval as a means of mereasing their patronage. 

“IiKtanitary tourist camps are a health menace of no minor magni- 
tude. New York and a few other States have made additions to 
their sanitary cod® which give their State boards of heidth effectual 
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jurisdiction over all tourist camps and swimming pools within their 
respective States. Such an addition to the Texas sanitary code would 
be very helpful.” 


VACCINATION PROTECTS 

Although the efficacy of vaccination and revaccination in pre- 
venting individuals from contracting smallpox is now accepted by 
all scientific workers in the field of disease prevention, frequently 
there occur small outbreaks among family groups or other close 
contacts which bring out so vividly the protection afforded hy this 
umple prophylactic measure that they are w^orthy of notice The 
report printed below, a typical example of many such mstances, is 
tal en from the Sanitary Bulletin for September, 1926, published 
by the Department of Health, of Buffalo, N. Y 

The following report by the New York Department of Health is 
a clean-cut illustration of the value of vacemation On J/Uly 30 a 
young colored man visited the department of health to consult a 
physician regarding a skm eruption which had broken out on his 
body Upon examination he gave a history of having been taken ill 
on July 21 with fever and headache, which persisted until July 24, 
wdien the symptoms subsided and a first rash appeared. He returned 
to work but was lef erred to the health department for diagnosis. 
Examination showed a pustular eruption on the face, body, and ex- 
tremities The histoiy of the sickness before the appearance of the 
rash and the remission of symptoms, as wsls also the distribution of 
the eruption, were typical of smallpox. The patient had never been 
vacemated Investigation was then made at his home and a recov- 
ered case of smallpox was found in a woman 23 years of age who lived 
in the same family. This case had never been diagnosed nor reported 
noi had the patient ever been vacemated. Further examination dis- 
closed a third man, 23 years of age, 'who had visited the two cases 
menUoneJ, and who had also just recovered from smallpox which 
had not been diagnosed nor reported to the health department, nor 
had he been vacemated He was apparently the cause of the infec- 
tion in the preceding two cases Interesting facts in connection with 
these two cases are that at the home of the first cases there were four 
persons exposed; two of these showed signs of successful vacemation 
and they escaped the disease; the other two, as stated in the history, 
had never been vaccinated and contracted the disease. The wife of 
the third case found upon investigation show’ed signs of two successful 
vaccinations, and though in most intimate contact wuth the patient 
during the entire period of infection she escaped the disease. Out of 
five persons exposed, therefore, the only two who contracted the dis- 
ease were those who had never been vacemated. 

These cases demonstrate the lesson learned in thousands of experi- 
ences that successful vaccination and revaccination is the potent and 
easy method of eradicating smallpox. 
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Public Sealtb in Persia. Dr. A. R Neligan, Britisb representative 
on the Persian Sanitary Council. The Lancet, No. 5351, March 20, 
1926, pp. 635-639, No 5352, March 27, 1926, pp 690-694 (Ab- 
stract by I W. Mendelsohn.) 

On the basis of information obtained from various reports, the 
writer discusses public health in Persia for the period 1914-1924 under 
the following headings: Geography and climate, medical education, 
central sanitary adnunistration, municipal health services, frontiers, 
pilgrim traffic, quaiantme stations, shrines, public vaccination 
service, hospitals, nursing, Pasteur Institute, epidemic and endemic 
diseases, plague m the interior, typhus fever and relapsmg fever, 
influenza, malaria, tuberculosis, venereal disease, smallpox, lepiosy, 
other infectious diseases, epizootic diseases. 

Physical conditions oj Persia — ^Difficulties expenenced in obtaimng 
accurate sanitary information about Persia result fro5^th^p§ii8ts?iiig'’ 
conditions; (1) Of 10,000,000 population, 2,000,000^j.g nomadsj (2) 
the country is mainly an elevated plateau 2,000^^^ 5 oqQ feet above 
the sea, with the central and eastern portion a waterless desert; 
(3) main roads are few and bad, and journeys eyen by motor 

car*-there are no railways, (4) tel^aphic postal communica- 
tions are possible only with the larger to’^ along the mam 
routes. 

Centred sanitary administration — ^The sanitary authority is 

the Persian Sanitary Council which is o^pQgg^j of 12 Persian 
doctors, representatives of the Persian miicVopg police and 
customs departments, and medical representative ^be British, 
American, French, and German legations. The dutifeg of the council 
are as follows: (1) To act as advisory body to the Persiai^ Government 
on all questions of public health and international sanitation, (2) to 
deal with epidemics in the country; (3) to organize anlllsuporvise 
the sanitary defenses of the frontier; (4) to receive aiOT collate 
sanitary reports; (5) to cany on public vaccination; (6) to ILqjorvise 
the importation and distribution of morphine, cocaine, ^|d their 
derivatives. The funds available are very inadequate 1»‘dical 
education in Persia is of a very low standard. 

Water sufpties. — Some towns obtain their water supplies from^BjbUs. 
In most places water is derived from distant undei^ound spfflj^ 
afid is brought in artificial undeiground channels which gradi!M|? 
approach the surface near the pomts where the water is requimlPI 
Thence the water runs in open coiuses It is drunk as well as used 
for irrigation and all domestic purposes, mcludmg the special ablu- 
tions of Mussulmans. It has been found impossible to ofieck the 
washing of clothes in the water channels. 
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Sewage disposal . — simple pit of greater or less depth is still the 
sole sanitary contrivance in Persia; the soil is absorbent in the 
greater part of the country Uneared for, as it frequently is, the 
pit becomes a nuisance and a danger In towns there is a great 
scarcity of public latrmes, and most waste pieces of ground are 
used as squatting places 

Plague and cholera — Persia’s three long land frontiers, run wdth 
those of countiies liable to outbreaks of plague and cholera. Pil- 
grimages and lack of adequate quarantine facilities mcrease the 
danger Plague has occurred m several places m Persia m the 
penod under discussion. Cholera is a much more troublesome 
problem than plague Several epidemics have occurred in Persia 
in the period under report 

Malaria — The most serious disease in Persia by far is malaria* 
It causes heavy mortality every year and keeps the mhabitants of 
whole districts m a low physical condition. Along the Caspian 
Sea on the north is a belt of nee, cotton, and marsh country, vaiying 
from 2 to 40 miles in width, with dense forest. The rainfall is 
high There are numerous rivers, moderate temperatures, mist, 
perpetual dampness, and lank vegetation 

On the plateau theie are heavily mfected districts due to water 
storage and irngatioii methods and the nature of the rivers. In 
towns such as Teheran every house and every garden has at least 
one tank for irrigation, domestic purposes, and religious ablutions. 
In addition, many houses have underground cisterns for storing 
drinking water, which are filled from surface channels. All the 
tanks and cisterns are breeding places for mosquitoes. The plateau 
rivers end in swamps 

Quinine treatment as given by Persian doctors is inadequate, 
The writer states that he has proved the efficiency of gold fish as 
as larvicides in experiments made in the garden of the British Legation 
in, 1906. 

EVom the Old Oaken Bucket to a Modern Safe Water Supply. 
J. A. Jensen, Supervisor, Water Works, Minneapolis, Minn. Ameri- 
can Cityj vol. 35, No 3, September, 1926, pp. 323“-325. {Abstract 
by A. S. Bedell.) 

In a brief review of the advance in water-works practice during 
the last thirty years, the writer indicates clearly the broad and com- 
plicated field of endeavor in the water works business, and the need 
for properly qualified, versatile men capable of keeping step with the 
advancement and progress of the art. 

Typhoid in City and Country. Charles N. Leach and Kenneth F, 
Maxey. Waier WorTcs^ voL 65, No. 6, June 9, 1926, pp. 295-296. 
(Abstract by E. C. Sullivan.) 
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A study of t3rphoid fever was made in Alabama in an attempt to 
establish its relative incidence in population units of various sizes 
luiowing the epidemiology of typhoid fever, it would bo suspected 
that the highest incidence would be found m the small town — that 
unit of population where communal living is most primitive and sani- 
tary safeguards are least in eiidence. The results of the analysis of 
the data, including tabular presentation, are published in this article. 

From inspection of the tables it is foimd that the highest mcidenoe 
of typhoid fever in Alabama, as gauged by both morbidity and mor- 
taLiy, is found in the small unincorporated towns having a population 
of 500 to 1 ,000 With the towns of successn ely laj^er population, the 
rates become progressively smaller, reaching a minimum figure m 
the three largest cities of the State In dmect contrast to the high 
rate of the small towns is the low rate in the country distucts and the 
small unincorporated coinmunilics The rate of this last group is as 
low as that m the large cities. 

The most fruitful field for typhoid reduction is the small incor- 
porated town. In Alabama, although contributing only 7 per cent 
of the total population of the State, these communities furnish annu- 
ally 28 per cent of the typhoid fever cases. . The population living m 
the unineorporated towns and country districts, having compaa-ative 
protection by virtue of their very lack of contact with their fellowmen 
and constituting 71 per cent of the total population of the State, contri- 
bute only 4 1 per cent of the annual typhoid fever toll. Tho risk of 
typhoid fever in this part of the population would appear to be no 
greater than that of persons living in the large and relatively large 
cities. 

Less Typhoid Fever During 1925. Anon , Health News, New-York 
State Health Pepartment, vol. .3, No 22, May 31, 1026, p. 85. 
(Abstract by Isador W klendelsohn.) 

In 1925, sevesn typhoid fever outbreaks m New York State were due 
to infected milk and two to polluted water. Thirty typhoid carriers 
were discovered, to which 122 primary and 7 secondary cases of the 
disease were attributed There were 1,483 up-State cases against 
1,602 in 1924, giving a case rate of 28 per 100,000 population. 

Studies of the Epidemiology of Malaria in the Coastal Lowlands of 
Ihrazil, Made Before and After the Execution of Control Measures. 
Mark F. Boyd. Reprinted from the American Journal of ffygiene, 
McHiographic Series, No 5, May, 1926. (Abstract by K. F, Maxey.) 

The object of this study was “to ascertain a simple, oiconoroicaji, 
and effective method of malaria control adapted to a tropical area, 
which will offer prospects of permanfflat relief with a mhwjnum of 
njaintenanoe,” The repiort contains an outline jof Hie data collected 
during three years of investigation. 
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Four towns in the lowlands adjacent to Guanabara Bay in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro were selected. Topographical, climatic, demo- 
giaphic, sociologic, and economic factors are discussed in their 
relationship to the local malaria problem. 

Anophelmes of the coastal zone of Brazil are reviewed. On the 
basis of relative numbers, seasonal prevalence, association with 
human habitations, blood meal preference, and dissections, it is com 
eluded that A ai'gyritarsis is the prmcipal propagator of malaria and 
that A tarsimaculatus plays a secondary r61e Eight other species 
of Anopheles are found m the area, but are unimportant as vectors. 

Tne prophylactic work was based on the belief that the soundest 
method for the solution of a malaria problem is an attack on the larval 
stage of the transmitting species of anophelmes (species control), 
Within a 1 -kilometer zone about the population center to be protected. 
In addition to the antilarval work, a considerable amount of quinine 
was distributed, fiee of charge, in three of the four areas 

The costs of various enterprises m ditchmg, filling, stream cleaning, 
etc , and the maintenance required, are given The drainage exe- 
cuted wm exclusively by means of open ditches at a cost of from $88 
to $107 per kilometer (curient rate of exchange). 

Next to drainage, top minnows, Poectlia vivipara, were probably 
the most important factor in degree of ‘^spontaneous’' larval control 
secured. The use of oil was most widespread, though paiis green 
was found valuable m certain areas The author emphasizes the 
necessity of using an unadulterated paris green. 

Splenic and parasitic indices were made at approximately six- 
month intervals. The first three were taken before the initiation of 
control measures, the fourth and fifth were taken during the progress 
k and at the close of the first year (1924) of control work; the last 
during the height of the malaria season in the spring of 1925.^ 

In Magd, population 2,255, an area of light endeniicity, the spleen 
rat^ at successive surveys was 6, 12, 5, 2, 3. The cost of the work 
during the first year was about $1 60 per capita, and of maintenance, 
second year, about $0.70. It is concluded that, owing to the work 
done and to favorable natural conditions, a very decided reduction 
in malaria transmission was effected which was wett worth the money 
and effort expended. 

In Itamby, population 450, an area of moderately high endemicity^ 
the spleen rates at successive surveys were 73, 77, 75, 77, 73, 43; 
the per capita costs were, first year, $5.50; second year, $2 The results 
are regarded by the author as highly satisfactory. 

In Porto das Caixas, population 457, about the same sort of area, 
the spleen rates were 78, 86, 85, 72, 67, 75; the per capita costs, first 
year, $6; second year, $3.- The degree of malaria control achieved 
was not m proportion to the effort- 
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In Sant' Anna, population 598, considered to have the most intense 
degree of endemicity, the successive spleen indices were 76, 85, 72, 
66, 7o, and 74* Only one year of control work was attempted and 
this cost about $3 per capita The results were considered unsatis- 
factory. 

1 Abstractor's Note: In general, so far as the coastal region of 
tropical Brazil is concerned, one gathers from this elaborate report 
that the quehtion propounded in the beginning is answered in the 
negative. In a iowm where the di^^ease is liglitly endemic and little 
transmission taking place, the disease may be virtually eradicated at 
a reasonable cost by antikrval measures and the liberal distribution 
oi quimlie In areas ol moderate or high encleimcity, some degree 
of reduction lu malaria may be effected, but the eradication of the 
disease is not economically possible with present knowledge and the 
low per capita wealth ) 

DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OE INSURED PERSONS 

Kates for Principal Caaeos of Death for Auguat, 1026 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
September, 1926, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co , 
and presents the mortality experience of the industrial msurance 
department of the company for August, 1926, as compared with 
July, 1926, and with August and year, 1925. The rates are based on 
a strength of approximately 17,000,000 insured persons in the indus- 
trial populations of the United Stales and Canada. The annual 
death rates for all causes in this group are lower than those for the 
general population. For the years 1920-1924 they were from 71 to 
75 per cent of the rates for the Registration Area. 

The Builetm states: 

The death rate in the industrial populations of the United States and Canada, 
in August, declined slightly as coinpaied with the preceding month This 
re:iects the usual seasonal improvement that is obsexved at this time of tlie yoar. 
CJumpared with August, 1925, there was an increase from a rate of 7 6 per 1 ,000 
to 7.9. 

The table shows higher rates in August than prevailed a year ago for every 
cause of major numerical importance, although m no case is there a marked rise 
in the mortality. For August and each of the two months immediately preced- 
ing, the tuberculosis death rate increased over last year, and the cumulative rate 
for tuberculous disease is now substantially the same as at this time last year. 
It is now possible that 1926 will break the long sequence of years which have 
shown year-to-year drops m the tuberculosis death rate. ^ ^ * The reduc- 
taon in the tuberculosis rate has been marked during several decades, and the 
■fene was bound to come when either a decided retardation in the velocity of the 
would be experienced, or a new low point established which could not be 
for nonce years to come. In so far as can be judged by an analysis of 
data available at this time, the failure to improve over last yearns tuberculosis 
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death rate is due, entirely, to an increase among the colored policyholders Up 
to the end of June, there was a drop of 2 S per cent from the corresponding iiguie 
of 1925 among the wlute industrial population of the United States and Canada. 

It IS predicted that a considerable reduction will be shown in 1926 
111 the death rate for diarrheal diseases, as in each of the three months 
111 which these conditions are most prevalent — June, July, and Au- 
gust — the rate declined markedly from the figure recorded last year. 

A decline is also shown m the death rate for puerperal conditions. 

Automobile fatalities in this group were fewer in August and July 
than during the correspondmg months of 1925; and up to the week 
ended September 18 the cumulative death rate for automobile acci- 
dents was slightly lower than that for the corresponding period of 
last year. The improvement, however, m July and August is to be 
credited for this showing, since the first six months of this year 
recorded the usual increase m this cause of death. 


Dca^h rateB (annual basis) for prtnctpal cavses pO) lOOfiOO hues exposed, Julij and 
August, 1926, and Aiigutt and year, 1925 

[Industnal department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 1 


Eate per 100,000 lives exposed* 


Cause of death 


Total, all causes 

Typhoid fe\er 

Measles 

Seal let fever 

Whooping cough - 

Diphtheria - — 

fofiuenza - 

Tuberculosis (all forirts) - 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system---- — 

Cancer 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cerebral hemorrhage-.- 

Organic disea'^cs of heart,.— — 

Pneumcma (all fotms)-.- - - 

Othei respiratory discuses 

Uiairhea and enteritis 

Blight’s disease (chremt nephritis) 

Puerperal state 

Suicides - 

Homicides. 

Other external causes (excluding suiudes and homi- 
cides! 

Traumatism by automobiles 

All othei causes — 


-Aug , 1926 

' 

Jul:S,1926 j Aug, 1925 

Year 1925 

785 8 

823 1 

763 4 

907 5 

4 8 

3 1 

7 1 

46 

3 1 

0 6 

1 4 

33 

2 0 

2 G 

1 8 

3 5 

7 9 

8 7 

88 

7 r 

6 7 

5 8 

5 2 

10 6 

5 0 

93 

3 9 

220 

89 0 

98 1 

83 4 

9&1 

75 3 

84 5 

71 9 

85.9 

72.8 

09 1 

63 9 

70 5 

13.1 

33 1 

11 4 

15.2 

i^,2 

48 2 

43 2 

5»0r 

99 6 

117 2 

96.7 

126.6 

36.0 

48 0 

33 5 

86 6 

10 2 

10.6 

9 6 

13.2 

49 7 

3L2 

61. 6 

80 7 

68-4 

61 2 

; 57 2 

69 S 

13 2 

14.5 

1 14 2 

16.5 

6 7 

6S 

5.3 

a.9 

6 2 

7 5 

67 

7 2 

70 6 

7l 0 

71 2 

84 3 

15 6 

17 3 

18 8 : 

16.6 

187 3 

190 6 

177 3 

190 7 


*A11 figures include infants insured under one year of age 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16, 192S 

Bummai y of infounatmn receitcd by telegraph from tndusinal insurance companies 
fo'i week ended October 16, 192$, and corresponding week of 1925, (From the 
Weekly Health Index, October 20, 1926, usued by the Bureau of the Census, De^ 


partment of Commerce) 

Week ended Correspondmg 

Odt 10, 1920 weol£»iy2v> 

Policies in force 66, 503, 132 61, 481, 129 

Number of death claims. 10, 241 9, 300 

Death claims pei 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 8. 1 7. 9 
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Deaths f 7 €7n all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 16^ 19^6 ^ infant mortality j annual death rate, and comparison with 
cot 1 esponding week of 1925 (From the Weekly Health Index, October 20, 1926, 
issued by ihe Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

W’^eek ended Oct i 
16, 1«»26 j 

! ! 

Annual 
de ith 
rate per 
l,000cor- 
lespond- 
iDg week, 
1925 

Deaths undei 1 
\ear 

Infant 

moitaliiv 

Total 

deaths 

j 

1 

1 

i Death 
rate >■ 

W eok 
ended 
Oct 16, 
1920 

Coue- 

bponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Oct 16, 
i 1926 2 

Total (65 Cities) 

6,407 

11 6 

12 0 

804 

854 

■5 66 

Akjon 

37 



6 

9 

65 

Albany ■* 

20 

8 S 

12 8 

0 

3 

0 


7? 



9 

7 



41 



6 




31 

1*) 


3 



Baltimore ^ 

1 208 

13 4 

14 6 

34 

35 

104 

White 

i 152 



23 


87 


56 

(5) 


11 


175 


1 60 

14 8 

11 2 

9 

10 



37 



3 




23 

(®) 


b 



Boston 

191 

12 7 

12 4 

35 

22 

98 

Bridgeport 

16 ' 



0 

4 

0 

Buffalo 

146 

i4 0 

14 5 

13 

20 

54 

Cambridge 

32 

13 7 

i 8 3 

8 

1 

142 

Camden 

26 

10 3 

10 1 

1 

4 

17 

Canton ' 

22 

10 4 

8 3 

3 

5 

66 

Chicago * 

614 

10 5 

10 2 

65 

83 

57 

Cincinnati — 

101 

12 8 

IS 3 

26 

12 

162 

Cleveland 

m 

11 3 

9 2 

27 

23 

70 

Columbus 

71 

13 0 

14 2 

14 

8 

131 

Tiallos _ _ _ ^ 

44 ' 

11 5 

12 1 

4 

10 


Whit-« 

30 



4 




14 

(5; 


0 



Dayton 

30 

8 8 

10 3 

6 

6 

99 

tienver. 

80 

14 6 

12 1 

9 

5 


Dos Moines .... 

29 

10 4 

13 6 

7 

3 

117 

Detroit 

226 

9 1 

IX 6 

38 

33 

62 

Duluth 

21 

9 7 

10 4 

2 

0 

46 

El Paso - 

27 

12 9 

11 4 

4 

4 


Erie 

22 



1 

7 

20 

Fall Kiver ^ 

27 

' 10 7 

10 5 

5 

1 

78 

Flint 

2S 

, 10 7 

6 4 

7 

6 

119 

Eoi’t Worth , - 

20 

1 6 6 

12 7 

4 

5 


White - 

19 

i 


3 



Colored _ 

1 

1 


1 



Grand Hapids 

35 

11 7 

11 5 

5 

4 

72 

Houston _ 

54 



3 

5 


White 

41 



3 



Colored _ . 

13 

{®) 


0 




102 

14 5 

14 5 

10 

11 

76 

Wh^e_ -- - _ 

82 



9 


78 

Colored __ _ _ 

20 



1 


57 

Jersey City 

58 

^9 5 

10 9 

8 

12 ' 

60 

Kansas City, Kans 

21 

9 4 

9,0 

0 

3 

0 

White 

14 



0 


0 

Colored 

7 

C) 


0 


0 

Kansas Cit^, Ma_ _ . . . , , 

92 

12 8 

10 2 

14 

10 


Los Angeles ^ 

205 



13 

28 

36 

Louis vine 

81 1 

1 13 6 

12 i 

11 

7 

94 

White 

fO ' 

i 


9 


87 

Colored-.-. — 

21 ; 

; (0 


2 


KO 

Lowell ... 

35 


S 

4 

134 

Lynn- 

14 1 

7 0 

n 1 

2 

5 

53 

Memphis 

81 1 

s 23 9 

48 8 

7 

9 


"White ... 

43 1 


4 



Colored ^ _ __ _ _ 

38 

I (^> 


3 



Milwaukee 

71 

' 7 2 

11 1 

8 

19 

38 

Minneapolis 

76 

9 1 

10 9 

6 

8 

33 

Kashvilie^ ...i 

50 

19 0 

14 9 

a 

4 


WTiite 

28 



3 



Colored 

22 i 

<0 


5 



New Bedford — 

18 ' 


i 1 

8 

X7 

Hew Haven 

35 1 

10 0 

12 8 

! 3 

1 1 

41 

Hew Orleans _ , 

134 

10 7 

16 5 

13 

20 


White 

91 1 



9 



' Colored 

43 i 

¥) 


4 




Footnotes at end of table 
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Deaths fiom all causes tn ccitain latge cthes of the TJmUd States during the weeh 
ended Octobei 16^ 1926, mfant mortality, annual death raie, and companson with 
couesponding week of 1925 — Continued 



Week ended Oct 

16, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

City 

Total j 
deaths ' 

1 

Death 
mte ’ 

1 ,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week,' 
1925 

! 

Week Cerre- i 

ended 1 spoadmg 
Oct 10, 1 week, 
1926 i l«i25 1 

1 f 

New York, N Y 

1,267 ' 

11 2 ! 

11 7 ' 

1 

143 

! 

ICO I 

Bion^ Boiough 

164 1 

9 5 1 

10 1 i 

9 0 ; 

13 

s 

Biooki^Ti Borough-- 

4L 1 

10 0 

56 

63 

Maiihattan Borough 

525 ! 

14 G ! 

15 8 

(1 

74 

Queen's Boroiigh - 

Ill i 

7 6 1 

S 5 

11 

13 

Richmond Borough - 

31 1 

11 3 1 

16 2 

2 

2 

Newark N J 

Ut 1 

10 1 1 

11 i 

12 

9 

Norfolk 

35 1 

10 5 i 

10 5 j 

7 

3 

White 

10 ' 

3 

Colored 

19 * 

(5) ! 

11 6 


4 


Oakland 

53 

7 6 

6 

2 

Oklahoma Citv- 

23 

1 

1 

Omaha — 

47 

11 4 

11 8 

7 

5 

Paterson 

21 

7e 7 

32 5 

0 


Philadelphia - 

449 

11 7 

12 0 

62 

60 

Pittsburgh 

143 

12 1 

13 0 

21 

19 

Portland” Oree - 

70 

6 

3 

Providence,—-. 

72 

13 7’ 

10 1 


6 

Eichmond 

62 

17 1 

12 0 

6 

4 

5Vhde 

35 

4 


Colored 

27 

h 

10 1 


2 


Eochestei 

62 

12 2 

11 

13 

St Louis 

193 

12 1 

12 4 

10 

25 

St Paul 

55 

11 6 

12 7 

13 6 

4 

6 

Salt Lake Citj 

29 

11 4 

6 

6 

San Antonio - 

35 

S 9 

14 7 

8 

9 

San Diego 

37 

17 5 

18 2 

2 

5 

San Francisco - 

155 

14 3 

12 3 

7 

10 

Schenectady - - 

22 

12 3 

10 1 

1 

2 

Seattle 

65 

2 

6 

Somerville - — 

14 

7 3 

11 1 

2 

3 

Spokane 

$0 

14.4 
12 2 

14 4 

1 

2 

Springheld, Mass 

34 

12 5 

3 

4 

Syracuse, , , . _ . . 

56 

15 9 

13 2 

7 

4 

Toledo 

59 

10,6 

13 4 

U 

11 

Trenton, -r,- - r- . 

30 

il 7 

17 0 

7 

4 

Dtiea- . „ , — — — 

22 

11 1 

14 9 

3 

5 

Washington, D C- 

128 

' 12 6 

16 8 

12 

18 

White - 

75 

7 


Colored-- 

53 

0 


5 


Water hiirv- _ 

17 


3 

T 

Wilmington, Del 

25 

io 5 

13 2 

3 

6 

Worcester, - 

40 

10 8 

11 8 

4 

5 

Yonkers. — — 

21 

9.4 

S,3 

4 


Y oiiugsto wn 

31 

98 

8 8 

8 

il 







Infant 


ended 
Oct 16, 

me a 


58 

48 

57 

G8 

:o 

35 

5S 

K1 

93 

212 

70 


7i 

0 

S3 

SO 

CO 

5S 

75 

78 

69 

87 


35 

91 


42 

42 

29 

ID 

57 

23 

46 

89 

106 

no 

68 

m 

m 

m 

S 


lo: 


a rate pet 1,009 population , 

a Deaths under 1 year por 1,003 hirtbs Cities left blank are not m tbe rcgistrationa area foi births. 

» Data for 63 cities 

^ Deaths ^or week ended Friday, Oct 15, 1926 ^ 

5 In the Cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population m 1920 constituted the fonow- 
ing percentages of the total population Atlanta 31, Bijltunore, 16, Birmingham 39, Balias 15, Fort ’Wiwth 
14, Houstoa 26, Indianapolis ll, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 39, Nn'V 
Orleans 36, Noi£plk 38, Eichmond 32, and Washington, B. C , 25 
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b*o health depart^nent, State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of whc>ij ivlieief and under what conditions ca.^es are occuinng 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prehminarv and the figures are subject to change when later leturus are rcceuecl by 

the Stat-^^ health ofQcers 

Reports for Week Ended October 23, 1926 


ALAB AMA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox-, 

Dengue 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria - 

Measles 

Mumps - 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever - 

Smallpox—, 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 

Whooping cough 

AlUZON K 

Chicken pox — 

Measles 

Tubeiculosis 

ABBANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheua 

Influenza 

Malaiia 

Measles 

Paratyphoid fever 

Peflagra 

PoliomyeUtis — - — 

Seatlet fever 

flmaUpox,— 

Tubewdlosis 

fever 

‘Wboosingoough ... 



CAUPORNCA 

Cerebro'^pmal meningiti^i 

Fresno County 

Oakland 

Chicken pox — . 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Jaundice 

Leprosy—San Bernardino County. 
Lethargic encephalitis— Glendale, . 

Measles 

Poliom^elit lo 

Humholat County 

Los Vngeles Countv 

Sail Beinardmo County 

San Diego 

Ventura Countv 

Scarlet fevtr 

Smallpox 

Tuboiculosi*? 

Typhoid fe%er 

Whooping cough 

COLOUAhO 

Clucken pot 

Diphtheria 

Midaria 

Meesles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent s angina 

W hooping cough 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles. 

Ijethaigic encephalitis 


(2486) 


Cases 

1 
1 

148 

117 

10 

2 
1 

1 

fi07 

1 

2 
1 
i 
1 

U)2 

7 

101 

la 

m 

15 

20 

1 
1 

2 
47 
42 

5 

2 

4 


40 

26 

2 

1 
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coNNECTictTT— continued 

Cases 


Me sles ^ 

Mumps 1 

P ■‘ret', phoid fe\ er 1 

T nsiimonia (broncho) 13 

Pneumonia (lob-^r) 14 

Polionijelitis 1 

Scarlet fever * 31 

Septic SGI e thro if 2 

Tuberciilos^s (pulmonary). 27 

T\ phoid fever 4 

A’i hooping cough 29 

DPIAW^SE 

Chicken pox 3 

T)jphihena. * 2 

Mil .in 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 1 

''ear''etie\cr.__^ 14 

'luboienlosis 2 

Txnhoid fever 4 

hooping cough 1 

FLOniDA 

lirnguG 1 

O’phtheria 52 

Influenza 1 

Malai^a — 16 

Me isles 3 

Mumps 1 

Pai at 3 phoid fcvei 3 

Pneumonia — 2 

Seal let fever 5 

Smallpox 2 

Tetanus - * I 

Trachoma - 1 

Tubeiculosis 26 

Typhoid fever- — 24 

Tvphus fever 2 

Whooping cough- 3 

6EOBGZA 

rcrebrospmal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox — 12 

Dengue 1 

Diphthciia 99 

Dysenlery — — 6 

Hookworm disease — 1 

Influenza - 40 

Malaria- - 135 

Measles 3 

Mumps 2 

PdUgia 2 

Fnfumonia 20 

'Scarlet fever 21 

Septic sore throat — 10 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis 13 

Tj phoid fever 65 

Typhus fex'or — — 1 

Whooping cough 9 

ihAno 

Cerebrospinal mcnmgitisr— W eiscr — 1 

Chicken pox * 19 

Diphthei la — r 3 

Measles — H 

"^©RTlet fever 2S 

Typhoid fever — — 1 

Whooping cough 1 


IIIIXOIS 


Cfiebrospmal meningitis Ca^es 

M idison Countv 1 

Winnebago Counts 1, 

Chicken pox. 

Diphthe-ia 323 

Influenza 31 

Lfthnisrif enfcphalitis 

B.ovn County 1 

Cook Countx 2 

Eflngh-^m Counj3r j 

Kankakee Count; 1 

Mcislpb ITS 

Mumps 27 

Pneumonia i;:0 

Poliom^^elitis 

Cook Countv 2 

Henrx Countx 1 

Macon Countv... 1 

McHemy Count V 1 

Seal lit fever 399 

Tuberculosis 429 

Typhoid fever 87 

M hooping cough l96 

INDIANA 

Chicken pov go 

Diphtheria 317 

Influenza.. ! 13 

Measles 37 

Pneumonia 0 

Poliomjehtis 2 

Scarlet fever 131 

Smallpox 26 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 43 

Whooping cough 44 

IOWA 

Chicken pox... S3 

Diphtheria - 34 

oWinan measles. l 

Impetigo contagiosa i 

Measles - 16 

Mumps - 4 

Scarlet fever — 36 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis - - - 22 

Typhoid fevei 12 

Vincent ’s angi na. t 

Whooping cough ...... 7 

K.ANSAS 

Cerebrospinai meningitis 

Hope... 1 

Hutchinson 1 

Mulv.ine I 

Chicken pox 32 

Diphthei la 44 

influenza—..—, 1 

Matoa 1 

Measles ^2 

Mumps — . — 16 

PtiGumoma — w- — 11 

♦Scarlet fever — — 63 

Smallpov-. — 4 

Tuberculosis—, — - ^ 

Typhoid fever - 20 

Whooping cough-— - — 24 
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lOTJISUNA 

C^S 

Cerebiospmai meniiigitis 1 

D'phthcna 36 

Influenza-- 12 

Malaria 32 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fe\et 15 

Tuberculosis 38 

Tj pliOKl fevei 25 

■WiiGopin? cough 4 

M \INE 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheua-. - t> 

Impetigo contf'giosa 14 

Influenza S 

Meai-les 40 

Mumps 1 i 

Pneumonia 15 

PoUora^eUtis 1 

Scarlet ^ever 29 

Tuberculosis 6 

Tjphoid fe\er 10 

■\Vhooping cough 51 

M\BVI VNDl 

Cerchrospm \1 meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 42 

Biphtheria ! 47 

Dysentery - e 

German measles 0 

Influenza 7 

Malaria-, I 

Measles 7 

Mumps 7 

Paratyphoid fever.., 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 1 ■> 

Pneumonia (lobai ) 13 

Poliomyelitis - 2 

Soarlec (e\er 37 

Septic sole th> oat 1 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoiiife’vei- 47 

Typhus fevei 1 

Whooping cough 43 

missachusftts 

Chicken pox g4 

Coniunetivitis (suppurative) I 

Diphtheria 69 

Dysentery 1 

Gerinin measles 6 

Influenza 4 

Doth irgic encephalitis 3 

Malaria 1 

Mea*5!ea 39 

Mumps 62 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 34 

Pneumonwi (lohai j . 44 

Pohomjelitis 9 

Scarlet fevei 376 

Septic sore throat 2 

Trachoma 3 

Tufosreitoisfpnlmonaiy) 90 

Twbeiculosis mother forms) 27 

Itohoid fever 16 

W^opiw cough 70 

SWUwxiu - 191 

ended Friday. 


MICHrGA>4 


Aleasles 

Pneumonia 

Seal let fexpi 

Smallpox 

Tubereulosjs 

TvphoiU fe\ « 

Whooping cough 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheiia— 

Influenza 

I eihaigie encephalitis 

Measles 

Pneiirronia 

Sc^ilpt fexer 

Sni'^ilpox... 

Tuberculosis-.- 

Txphiid fexer 

hooping cough 

MISSISSIPPI 

Cerebiospin d menmgit is 

Diphtheria 

Pohomvelitis 

Seat let fever 

Smalloox 

Typhoid kxer 

xf issue RI 

Oerefai cspmal meningifs 

Chicken nox 

Diphtheiia 

Influenza 

hfehria.... 

Measles 

Murap« - 

Pneumonia 

Fohom X'elitis 

Sctiikt fextri 

Smalipoi 

Tiuchomi 

TvpboU ft’Vci 

TV hoopmc cough 

MvOllXSA V 

Cerebrcspin il rat liingjus 

Chiel eu pox 

Diphthepa 

Measles 

Mumps - 

Seu.lct fex'ei 

Smallpox 

Tvphoivi fex ei 

Whoop'ug cough 

NEXV JERSEX 

Cerebiospinal menmg.tis, 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

lafluenra 

Malaria 

Me'isleb---. 

Pneumonia — 

Foliomyehtis... 

Scarlet fever 

Tjphoid texer 

W hiH/p ng cvUfh 


Cases 

30 

58 

140 

8 

134 

22 

107 

81 

81 

2 

1 

63 

3 

20 ' 

7 

40 

5 

15 


1 

29 

2 

ir 

14 

23 


2 

8 

77 

11 

6 

10 

2 

1 

1 

56 

4 

1 

27 

12 

1 

1 

f) 

4" 

a 

25 

63 

1 

8 

2 

98 

US 

( 

1 

15 

61 

3 

73 

33 

96 
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October 29, 1026 


NEW MEXICO 

Cases 


Chitlveii ppx.„^ 2 

CoBiamtiv.tis, 2 

I>5pi.iUena-^-,,„— 3 

Mees^ts 2 

!\Iumps 1 

Pneunioma — 6 

Pvabies (m axiiuiais) 1 

‘‘^carkt fe\er, 13 

Smallpo'? 1 

Tuberculosis 24 

Tj-phoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 1 

NEW VOEK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

rorebrospinai memngit’s,..,, 4 

Chifktnpox 170 

D phtnern 80 

Dir bent 4 

German measles — 35 

Inniienea 1 

Dethai gK! encephaUtis 1 

Malana 3 

Measles 230 

Mump? 79 

Ophthalmia neonatorum..., 1 

Pneumonia lis 

Poliom;*eii<^is 23 

“c fever S7 

.^mailpox 5 

Tetanus 8 

Typhoid fever - 53 

Vincent’s angina 8 

Whooping cough ^ — 159 

NOETH CAROIJNA 

Chicken pox- - 21 

Diphthem — 158 

Gemiaia 4 

Malaria.^ — 4 

Meiisle^, — 6 

Poliomyelitis — 2 

Scarlet 73 

Septic soie 4 

Smrllpox ' 7 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 141 

OKLAHOMA 

(E'clush^e of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Diphthena - ^5 

InPuensa 76 

Alalfiua 84 

Fnemiionia..., 13 

Poliomyelitis— Tulsa County 1 

Sf'arlet fever 30 

Smallpox 3 

TyphoM fever 92 

Whooping cough.. 16 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria 20 

Infiiienssa.., 12 

Measles — > 

Mumps 3 

Pnouiuonia ® 6 

« Deaths, 


OREGON— continued 

Cai>es 


Poliomyelms 1 

Scarlet fex’cr 45 

Septic soie throat 2 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis ^ 2 

Typhoid fever 11 

W'hoopmg cough 6 

PENNS'* LVAMi 

Chicken pox 173 

Diphthena 346 

German nieasVs— 4 

Impetigo font i^icsa 49 

Lethargic encephalitis— PhiLidelplua 1 

M^lsiia 1 

Measles 262 

Mumps 30 

Ophthtlmia neonatoium—Phihdclphia 2 

Pellagr J— Pittsburgh 1 

Pn^ainoiua... 35 

Pohomvelitis 

Bradford 1 

ri.ntonvii’e 2 

'^eatteimg 6 

Scabies 5 

Sc'iilet fexer 186 

Tuberculosis 130 

Ti-pho'd fe\ pr 72 

Whooping cough , 216 

RHODE TSTAND 

Chicken pa\ 6 

Diphtheria..,.. 8 

Influenza 1 

Messles 2 

Pneumoiiu 2 

Poliomelitis 

North Smithfield 1 

Pi evidence 1 

Scarlet fever, 6 

Tuberculcsis 9 

Whooping cough 8 

SOUTH llAKOTJu 

Diphtheria 

Measles .... JiSg 

Pneumonia — 2 

Scailetfe\er 38 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 7 

TENNESSEE 

Chit ken pox 1 

Diphtheua 

Memphis 10 

Nashville. 10 

Scattering.. 72 

Influenza 13 

Lretbargie encephalitis- Hawkins County — 1 

Malaria 57 

Measles — 2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia. 16 

Scarlet fever 59 

I Tuberculosis 20 

I Whooping cough 62 
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TEX\S 

Cases 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 4S 

Djspntery 1 

Influenza 6 

Measles 1 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 4 

Seal let fever 18 

Smallpox 4 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis H 

Typho’d fevei 12 

"W hooping cough 11 

UT\H ' 

Chickeu pox — ?0 

Diphtheria 9 

German moasles — 13 

Influenza. — 1 

Measles - — 10a 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia — 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox.. 6 

Whooping cough 8 

VERMONT 

Chicken pos 10 

Diphtheria - 2 

Measles 100 

Mumps 15 

Scarlet fever 2 

Whooping cough - 22 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox — 81 

Diphtheria 25 

German measles — >2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 13 

Mumps 17 

Scarlet fever 67 

Smallpox 19 

Trachoma — 1 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough — 6 


WEST VIKOINIA. 

Cases 


Ceiebrospmal meningitis—Ple isants Countv 1 

Chicken po\ — 46 

Diphthciu 62 

Influenza - 16 

Mp'isIcs — - 21 

Seal let fexer 71 

Tubprculosis.— - 20 

Tvphoid fei-er — 74 

Whooping cough 51 

WIS( ONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pov 27 

Diphtheria 17 

Geinian meisks - 2 

Measles - 3 

Mumps - 30 

Ophthalmia neonatoi urn 1 

Pneumonia..., 8 

Scarlet fe\er — 30 

TubercuVt) b 9 

Txphoid fever 1 

Whoopme cough 59 

Scattcimg 

CeitbrcbpiTial meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 93 

Diphtheiu — 23 

German measles - 3 

Influenza - - 39 

Measles - 125 

Mumps. 17 

Pneumonia 6 

PohorayoUtis 6 

Scarlet fever - - 01 

Smallpox-... 4 

Trachoma.. — 1 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fG\ei 3 

Whooping cough 110 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles - 9 

Pneumoma * 1 

Scarlet fexer — 1 12 

Tuberculosis.. 1 

Tularaemia 2 

Tjphoidfexei 2 

Whooping cough 4 


Keports for Week Ended October 16, 1&26 


DISTRICT OP COktMBU ^ 

Case> 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria 13 ' 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Measles ... i 

Typhoid fever 

Pnwimonia 35 

liiiferiet fever 8 

^bercuiosis 15 

. NRW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis 

Typhoid fever-,.,... .... 2 I 

Malaria .. -r * 

■pooping eongh- 13 ' 

Pneumonia — 


Casen 

24 

17 

1 

17 

2 

1 

5 

i 
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October 29, 1926 


NEW MEXICO— continued 

Cases 


Rabies (m animals) - 1 

Sc«irlet fever 6 

Tubrrculosis — 9 

Typhoid fe vei 35 

Whooping cough 9 

NOliTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 0 

Mea-'des 38 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 1 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberciilnsis 3 

Typhoid fever 5 

Vt hooping cough 23 


SOUTH CAROXTNA 


Ca^es 

Chicken pox - 1 

Diphtheria - 117 

Hookwoim disease - - 30 

Iniluen7a - 357 

]Maiana - 357 

Measles — . 20 

Paratyphoid fever 5 

Pellagra - 44 

Poliomyelitis - 7 

Scarklffxer 40 

Smilipox 0 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever 5S 

Whooping cough CO 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summan of monthly State leports >s published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports ate received during the current week 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

memn- 

gitib 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Malaria 

! 

Mea- 

sles 

Pellagra 

Polio- 

my- 

elitus 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

May, 1926 











Pcimsi Ivama 

6 

c80 


2 

15,308 

0 

3 

2,310 

5 

7S 

Ju7i€, 1,926 







Pennsylx ania 

4 

637 


1 

9,615 

0 

4 

1,726 

7 

144 

September, 1926 

i 







Indiana 

2 

125 

78 


54 


2 

165 

26 

190 

Louisiana 

2 

73 

30 

311 

3 

41 

6 

23 

9 

129 

Maiyland ! 

3 

95 

15 

12 

16 

2 

15 

71 

1 

283 


0 

369 

7 


78 


27 

323 

12 

127 

lilinnesota 

0 

189 

4 


66 


5 

437 

2 

36 

New York 

21 

53$ 

63 

20 

328 


201 

394 

6 

478 

Ohio-., 

6 

374 

9 

2 

56 


32 

360 

18 

673 

Rhode Island--,— 

3 

17 

6 

1 

7 


4 

16 

0 

12 

Vermont 

0 

3 



99 


3 

23 

0 

3 

West VirgmiBw ^ 

0 

81 

13 


43 


6 

104 

25 

213 


9277°— 26 3 
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Number of Case® of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported fbr the Month 
of June, 1926, by State Health OScers 


Slate 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

! 

Sleasles ) Mumps 

Scat let 
fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

calosts 

plioid 

fovei 

Wlioop- 

mg 

cough 

Alfl'hfimp - , 

i 103 

19- 

lj06^ 

1 75 

18 

122 

m 

99 

228 

1 \9.(vnpL 

! 9 

5 

30 

' G 

31 


79 

30 

16 

Arkansas 

50 

6 

145 ! 

} 42 

38 

6 

40 

63 

119 

Califoima 

S70 

i 503 

2, 150 

867 

cos 

108 

1 974 

111 

3(»9 

r?olrir.i(io . . 

220 

64 


' 19 

lOO 

10 

27 

3 

206 

Connecticut 

263 

53 

1,612 

1 43 

314 

2 

1€4 

9 

105 

Xlflai^nrc. . _ 

2 

6 

j 92 


17 

0 

10 

3 

7 

Bistnct of Columbia- 

8& 

38 

519 


71 

4 

115 

2 

146 

Elonda 

42 

36 

116 

i 

25 

187 

139 

76 

97 

Georgia 

67 

21 

1 460 

1 59 

5 

71 

96 

153 

88 

Idaao — 

53 

23 

39 : 

1 37 

20 

35 

2 

9 

36 

lUmois 

1,122 

067 

4,813 

; 2S4 

947 

105 

1,793 

66 

801 

Indiana 

209 

66 

1 767 


314 

266 

207 

27 

337 

Iowa 

OG 

40 

334 

1 22 

116 

96 

56 

(0 

CO 

IS^ansas 

1521 

1 

31 

783 

50 

107 

29 

306 

34 

548 

Louisiana 

6 : 

30 

21 

2 

30 

65 

in' 

103 

Hi 

Maine 

58 

16 

679 

45 

52 

0 

23 

15 

03 

Mars' land - 

275 1 

as 

878 

374 

254 

2 

321 

46 

282 

Maiasachusetts- 

70B i 

27fa 

2,724 

600 

927 


656 

85 

776 

Micfeigan 

626 

434 

3,957 

82 

1,189 

3Q 

4.54 

38 

566 

Minnesota 

423 

245 

2,489 


851 

23 

346 

19 

174 

Mississippi 

427 

34 

1,143 i 

720 ! 

21 

35 

419 

264 

1,854 

Missouri 

335 

250 

1,845 1 

45 

410 

32 

295 

45 

283 

Lion tana 

Nebraska 

20 

4a 

297 1 

10 

59 

24 

35 

4 

9 

Nevada*-— 










New Hampsh’ra * - . . 

' ' j 









New Jersey 

631 

319 

2,955 


792 

3^ 

m 

87 


New Mp.Mco - , , 

26 i 

17 

29 

7 

18 

g 

129 

16 

88 

"bSpw York 

1 725 i 

618 

10 no 

910 

1 815 

29 

1,751 

86 

1,689 

North Carolina — - 

303 i 

74 

L,620 

82 

127 

87 

1,277 

North Dj&ota— — ^ 

24 

20 

110 


146 

1^ 

1 


04 

Ohio 

818 

335 

4,042 

142 

1,078 : 

152 

728 

67 

1,680 

OklAhoma ^ 

55 

19 

264 

19 

61 1 

26 

163 

109 

266 

Oregon -1 

139 

75 

346 

68 

169 

162, 

53 

23 

134 

Fennsylvania ^ i 










Rhode Island ' 

14 

18 

274 

6 

26 i 

O' 

45 

2 

44 

South Carohna...,— 1 

157 

126 

119 

4 

34 

79 

2-1^ 

535 

267 

South Didi^ta-— j 

21 

19 

184 

21 

234 1 

25 

7 

8 i 

86 

Tennessee i 

71 

23 

! 935 

17 1 

51 

62 

239- 

80 

191 

Texas * — 










mah ’ 





■ n - , 





Vermont 

82 

U 

429 

54 i 

u 

0- 

B23 

2 

176 

Virginia - 

457 

58 

a 270 


186 

93 

e 341 

SO 

858 

Washington 

308 

S3 

443 

165 ; 

186 

103 

239 

24 

167 

West Virginia--. 

S7 

33 

1,875 


92 

36 

sr 

23 

180 

Wisconsin 

622 

125 

6,465 1 


312 

2 

163 

10 

632 

Wyoming 

41 

7 

39 i 

i 

7 1 

i 

56 

2 



61 


1 Keports not requuedi by law. * Reports receu'ed annually. 

* Reports received weekly « Exclusive of Oklabomii Cit? and Tulsa. 

> Reports not received at time of going to press. ® Rulmonary 
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Case !Rales per 1,000 Population (Annual ^asis) for the Month of June, 1926 


State 

ChiekenI 
pox 1 

Diph- 

theiia 

Measles 

]Mumps 

1 1 
! Scarlet i 
; fever | 

Small' 

pos 

Tubei - 
ctjlosis 

Typhoid 

fevei 

1 

,'Whoop- 

i 

1 cough 

i 

Alabama 

0 51 i 

0 09 

1 

5 20 1 

0 37\ 

0 09 1 

0 m 

2 28 

0 48 ' 

! 1 11 

Arizona 

26 1 

14 

S7 

17 

90 1 


2 28 

87 

46 

Arkansas 

31 1 

04 

94 

27 

25 

04 


41 ; 

; 97 

California 

2 56 

1 48 

6 33 

2 55 

1 79 

30 

2 S7 

83 1 

1 2 09 

Colorado 

2 66 i 

75 

3 02 

22 

1 IS 

u 

32 

04 ' 

2 42 

Conaecticnt 

2 05 

41 

12 5S 

34 

2 45 

03 

3 28 

07 , 

1 29 

Delatsvaie. ' 

10 

SI 

4 73 


8" ' 

0« 1 

51 

15 

36 

Disti lefc of Columbia 

210 

91 

U41 1 


1 70 1 

10 1 

2 75 

.05 1 

, 3 47 

Floiida ' 


39 

3 27 i 

51 

27 j 

2 C4 ; 

1 52 

83 , 

I 06 

Geoigia _-i 

20 

OS 

1 81 ! 

23 

02 ! 

28 1 

38 

60 

33 

Idaho--. 1 

1 2S 

50 

94 , 

89 

48 ' 

St 1 

05 

22 ' 

87 

IllincHS- ’ 

1 94 

63 

S SD , 

40 

1 63 1 

18 J 

a 09 

11 ' 

1 38 

Indiana * 

82 

22 1 

6 97 i 


1 24 { 

I 05 ' 

82 

11 , 

1 33 

Iowa . j 

32 

19 

1 Ci ' 

11 1 

5o i 

46 j 

27 

0) f 

29 

Kansas I 

1 02 1 

21 ! 

5 23 j 

33 1 

71 1 

19 I 

2 C4 

23 

3 C6 

Kenttickv ^ - 




] 

' ! 





Louisiana- ' 

G4 

19 ' 

13 , 

01 1 

T) 1 

So j 

1 11 


35 

Maine 

90 

25 1 

10 52 , 

70 ' 

81 i 

OO 

35 

23 

98 

Maryland 1 

215 

53 1 

6 SS ! 

2 93 i 

1 99 1 

02 ; 

2 51 

36 

2 21 

Mrssaeluisctts ' 

2 0^ 

80 , 

7 93 . 

1 75 1 

2 TO 1 


1 91 

10 

2 26 

Michigan i 

1 79 

1 24 ! 

11 34 ' 


3 41 1 

09 ; 

1 30 

11 

1 62 

Mumesota - 

2 CO 

1 15 1 

11 rr 

1 

3 09 

u 1 

1 62 

C9 

82 

Mississippi 

2 90 

23 , 

7 4 < ' 

4 89 1 

14 

21 1 

2 85 

1 79 

12 60 

Missouri-- 

1 17 

87 1 

6 45 1 


1 43 


! 72 

36 

99 

Montana-,. 

1 37 

79 1 

5 44 ' 

18 

‘ 1 OS 

44 1 

1 64 

07 

16 

Nebrastft * 




' ! 







Nevada ^ . 

: "-J.:- 





Nf-iW ' 1 

1 1 — 1— -- -| 

i . . t'.. _ i 




NewJcisev 

' 2 15 ' 

I 09 1 

; 10 G7 ^ 

1 1 

I 2 70 1 

01 1 

isi 

33 

1 16 

New ie^ ICO 

1 33 ! 

i f4 ! 

1 92 

^ ' 

41 1 

.10 I 

4 10 

51 

2 80 

New Toik 

1 3 87 1 

j 67 

1 10 95 i 

99 

1 97 ' 

.03 ; 

1 90 

09 ; 

1 $3 

North Carolina 

1 1 32 1 

32 

U 62 



55 

1 

1 38 1 

5 56 

North Dakota 

■ 42 

1 3«.* 

1 93 

SO 

2 56 1 

23 

“ ‘ '12 

j 

1 12 

Ohio 

' 1 00 

! 03 

7 06 

27 

2 04 1 

20 

1 SS 

1 11 

3 00 

Oklahoma ' 

i 53 

1 11 

I 58 

n 

31 1 

: 10 

97 

65 

1 53 

Oregon 

I 1 97 

. 1 06 

4 n 

96 

2 40 

! 2 so 

74 

1 33 

1 GO 

Po'n»i.S!'Vh*fint-i 










Rhode' Idand 

23 

34 

5 16 

11 

49 ^ 

CO 

85 

04 

S3 

Sooth Carolina 

1 03 

S5 

1 81 

03 

23 


1 48 

2 27 

LSI 

South Dakota 

3S 

IS 1 3 33 

38 

4.24 

45 

13 

14 

1 54 

Temiiessce 

35 

11 

t 4 66 

08 

25 

31 

I 39 

40 

95 

Texas ^ 



1 


. 





Utah f 

! > 







VftTmftnt - 

I 2 83 

03 

34. SI 

i86 

38 

OO 

15 79 

07 

6 08 

Virginia 

2 25 

29 

11 16 


91 

46 

6 69 

39 

4 22 

Washmpton 

2 50 

43 

3 59 

1 34 

1 61 

84 

1 87 

19 

1 27 

West Virgirt’*-! 

t 65 

25 

14. 03 


69 

27 

.65 

17 

1 35 

WiscOBStn 

1 2 67 

54 

23 4S 

1 SO 

1 34 

,03 

70 

.04 

2 29 

Wyonimg - 

2 20 

t 38 

1 

2.09 

.38 

3 00 

11 


.Hi 

a 27 


1 Ke ports not leqmicd 'hy law * Reports received Rsjuually 

2 Reports received weekly * Exotusive of Oklfllioina City and Tulsa. 

^ Reports not jeceived at tunc of going to press « Paimonary 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Beported for the Month 
of July, 1926, by State Health Ofhcers 


Stato 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph- 

theiia 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fevei 

Small" 

pox 

Tubei- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

18 

33 

308 

66 

32 

97 

373 

417 

242 

Arizona 

3 

6 

16 

6 

12 

0 

13 

9 

12 

Arkansas,,. 

24 

7 

61 

45 

22 

7 

44 

155 

108 

Califoinia 

262 

400 

8^ 

253 

269 

65 

672 

100 

269 

OoloT’adp , ^ ^ 


42 

79 

4 

37 

6 

147 

20 

146 

Connecticut 

126 

47 

394 

12 

121 

0 

26S 

23 

146 

Delaware 

3 

4 

20 

1 


0 

16 

I 5 

23 

District of Columbia. 

25 

49 

114 


21 

0 

81 

! 6 

110 

Plonda 

12 

66 

55 

34 

14 

48 

285 

[ 63 

101 

Georgia 

39 

26 

124 

28 

13 

29! 

100 

400 

93 

Idaho 

19 

11 

S2 

21 

28 

21 

5 

13 

19 

Rlmois 

612 

232 

1,9S0 

125 

488 

95 

1, 463 

1G6 

89 i 

Indiana - — . 

131 

97 

638 


171 ! 

185 

199 

65 

469 

Iowa 

19 

37 

72 

2 

76 

59 

70 

0 ) 

48 

Kansas 

37 

49 

ISO 

39 

89 

21 

155 

86 

369 

Kentucky ^ 





1 





Louisiana * 

2 

25 

1 

2 

24 

5 

168 

186 

45 

Maine 

39 

10 

359 

23 

70 

12 

55 

6 

152 

Maiyland...., 

87 

45 

350 

103 

97 

0 

295 

68 

438 

Massachusetts ® 










Michigan 

233 

333 

050 

34 

641 

36 

610 

43 

^4 

Minnesota 

115 

165 

598 

0 

535 

5 

249 

20 

1 163 

Mississippi- 

187 

41 

326 

373 

25 

13 

334 

643 

1,531 

Missouri 

38 

163 

407 

15 

189 

26 

240 

152 

385 

Montana 

11 

1 

44 

10 

41 

29 

48 

14 

27 

Nebraska 3 










Nevada 

1 


■ . 1 1 





New Hampshire^. 

1 


" 1 ! 





New Jersey,—. 

227 

221 

592 

1 

249 

2 

474 

48 

449 

New Mei-ico...— 

5 

16 

9 

5 

6 

0 

123 

30 

57 

New York^ . 

840 

919 

3,994 

4^ 

849 

87 

1,666 

136 

1,509 

North Carolina. i..... 

86 

60 I 

606 


54 

101 

310 

1,261 

Nfwhb Dakota . _ 

15 

22 

101 

15 

105 

17 

13 

8 

154 

CIuo 

439 

302 

941 

SO 

417 

93 

666 

84 

1,759 

Dklahoma 8 _ 

14 

24 

63 

19 

51 

16 

134 

413 

271 

Oregon 

62 

89 

156 

52 

101 

108 

60 

33 

94 

Pennsylvania ^ 










Rhode Island— 

13 

14 

101 

5 

13 

6 

55 

0 

fi7 

South Carolina 

83 

49 

40 


17 

46 

271 

573 

258 

^uth Dakota,..—.. 

11 

29 

152 

U 

115 

16 

9 

11 

77 

Tenne^ee 

41 

14 

251 

9 

53 

29 

218 

590 

338 

Texas 2 










Dtah2 

1- j” 



1 





Venuont... 

38 

1 14 

65 

28 

7 

0 


3 

161 

^rgima-- 

111 

64 

638 


68 

44 

»142 

1S8 

559 

Wasbrngton — . 

115 

128 

183 

77 

115 

85 

166 

35 

164 

West Viigmm ... 

50 

42 

391 


04 

45 

121 

81 

272 

Wisconsin. 

475 

136 

3,903 

242 

281 

21 

201 

19 

921 

Wyoming... 

9 

1 

20 

6 

26 

1 

2 

2 

64 


1 Bfiports not jeqnared by law, 

* Reports receded weekly 

* Reports not received at time of going to press. 


< Reports received annually 

< Esciusi^’e of Oklahoma City and “Tulsa. 
® Pulmonary 
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Cuse Bates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of July, 1928 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph- ! 
theria , 

Measles 

1 

1 

Sca’-Iet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

[Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

0 09 

) 

0 16 i 

1 46 

0 31 

0 15 

0 46 

1 76 

1 97 

1 14 

Arizona 

08 

17 

45 

17 

34 

00 

36 

25 

34 

Arkanbis 

15j 

04 1 

38 

28 

14 

04 

28 

98 

68 

California 

75 

1 34 

2 35 

72 

77 

19 1 

1 92 

30 

74 

Colorado 


48 I 

90 

05 

42 

07 

1 67 

23 

1 66 

Connecticut 

95 

36 i 

2 98 

09 

91 1 

00 

2 02 

17 

1 10 

Delaware 

15 

20 1 

99 

05 

50 

00 

80 

25 

1 14 

District of ColumDia 

58 

3 13 

2 64 


49 j 

00 

1 87 

14 

2 55 

Florida 

13 

70 j 

58 

36 

15 

51 

3 02 

67 

1 07 

Georgia 

15 

10 I 

47 

11 

05 

11 

38 

1 

35 

Idaho 

.14 

26 1 

75 

49 

66 

49 

12 

30 , 

44 

Illinois 

1 02 

39 

3 31 

21 

81 

16 t 

2 44 

18 i 

1 49 

Indiana 

50 

37 i 

2 44 


65 

71 ‘ 

76 

25 i 

1 79 

Iowa 

09 

17 ' 

34 

oi 

35 

28 ‘ 

33 

0) 

22 

Kansas 

24 

32 ' 

1 16 

25 

5S 

14 ' 

1 00 

56 1 

2 38 

Kentucky 








I 


Louisiana 

01 - 

16 ■ 

01 

01 

15 

03 ' 

1 04 

1 16 1 

28 

Marne 

5S 1 

I 15 ■ 

5 38 

34 

1 05 

18 1 

82 


2 28 

Maryland 

66 i 

34 ' 

2 73 1 

78 

74 

00 1 

2 24 

52 1 

3 32 

Massachusetts * 










Michigan 

65 , 

92 

2 64 


1 78 

10 

1 42 

12 

1 76 

Minnesota 

52 

tO 

2 70 

00 

2 43 

02 

1 13 

09 ; 

69 

Mis'sissippi 

1 23 

27 

2 14 

2 45 

16 

09 

2 20 

4 23 

10 07 

Missouri 

13 

55 

1 38 

I 05 

64 

09 

81 

51 

1 30 

Montana 

19 

02 

78 

I 18 

73 

51 

85 

25 

48 

Nebraska « 










Nevada * 



1 



i 


New Hampshire ^-_J 



I 



1 t 


New Jeisev 

75 

73 

1 95 

1 

82 

01 

1 56 1 

! 14 

1 48 

New Meuco 

15 

49 

28 

1 15 

18 

00 

3 79 

1 92 1 

1 75 

Now Yoik 

88 

96 

4 19 

1 49 

89 

09 

1 75 1 

14 i 

1 58 

North Caiolma 

30 

25 

2 55 


23 

43 


! 1 31 

5 31 

North Dakota 

26 

37 

1 71 

25 

1 78 

29 

22 

14 

i 2.61 

Ohio 

SO 

55 

1 72 

09 

7b 

17 

L22 

15 

1 3 ^ 

Oklahoma * 

08 

14 

37 

11 

30 

09 

78 

2 39 

1 1 67 

Oiegon 

85 

1 22 

2 14 

71 

1 39 

1 48 

82 

45 

1 29 

Pennsylvania 3., 









1 

Rhode Island 

24 

26 

1 84 

09 

21 

00 

1 00 

00 

! i 77 

South Caiolma 

54 

32 

26 


11 

30 

1 78 

3 76 

‘ 1 69 

South Dakota 

19 

51 

2 66 

19 

2 02 

28 

16 

19 

1 1 35 

Tennessee 

20 

07 

1 26 

04 

26 

14 

1 05 

2.85 

1 1 63 

Tevas ® 










Utah 2 









i 

Vermont. 

1 27 

,47 

2 17 

94 

23 

00 


10 

5 38 

Virginia.--. 

53 

30 

3 03 


32 

21 

« 68 

89 

2.66 

Washington 

90 

1 00 

1 44 

60 

90 

67 

1 30 

27 

1 29 

West Virginia 

36 

30 

Z83 


46 

33 

,88 

59 

1 97 

Wisconsin 

1 98 

.57 

16 24 

i 01 

1 17 

09 

85 

.08 

3.83 

Wyoming 

47 

.05 

1.04 

26 

1 35 

.05 

10 

.10 

332 


1 Reports not requued by law - ■* Reports received annually 

3 Repoits recei-. ed weekly a Exclusive of Oklaiioma City and Tnlsa. 

3 Reports not received at tune of going to press . » Pulmonary, 
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Number of Cases of Certain Commaidcable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of August, 1820, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fevoi 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

lover 


AUihftrna 

17 

57 

18 

69 

5 

27 

43 

14 

16 

nd 

20 

1 

319 

101 

479 

9 

127 

33 

347 

196 

oo 

113 

13 

Anrona- 

3 

Aricnn; .. 

49 

« 

17 

32 

212 

40 

62 

312 

Cali^ ornia- 

157 

J5 

■ 

462 

25 

321 

39 

726 

254 

321 

64 

32 

Color aao- 

4 

31 

53 

9 

Connecticut 

26 

7 


128 

Xleiawaie 

6 


9 


14 


Xlistrict of GoUimLia- 

5 

27 

S 


33 

2 

83 

14 

6S 

Blouda 





iHpArgifi 

XI 

42 

12 

24 

20 

14 

62 

■■KrTtl 

45 

Idatio-- 

8 

22 

8 

26 

15 

5 

2 

20 

31 

Tllinnifi 

171 

204 

499 

81 

297 

18 

1,738 

IJG 

213 

717 

Indiana- 

24 

73 

115 

119 

73 

85 

299 

lowa 

g 

59 

20 


54 

20 

^125 

06 

jETansas 

14 

40 

42 


55 

3i 

121 

159 

ItpTilnnky 8 



I.CiTii5?iana 


5G 

3 

3 

17 

33 

169 

162 

21 

Mnine 

21 

7 

98 

15 

63 

0 

47 

13 

79 

Maryland- 

21 

46 


25 

31 

0 

2C5 

lOS 

391 

Massachusetts — 

102 

127 

200 

148 

£90 

0 

679 

74 

430 


b5 

37 

326 

348 

241 

95 

20 


43 

462 

73 

623 



7 

212 

38 

134 

Mississippi- 

273 

70 

2771 

270 

32 

7 

35r 

442 


Mtf^nnn 

18 

81 


6 

121 

22 

191 

218 

198 

Montana 

1 

19 

21 

2 

30 

12 

35 

27 

IS 

WjCtKrAcliro. 1 














Mnw 

mmm 

mmm 

1 |i H 


BB8 

IHalllftlH 


■IIM 




m ip j| 

Jereey- - 

59 

163 

126 


123 

0 

m 

78 



1 






290 

£48 

825 




305 

22 

1,^ 

m 

1,233 


31 

149 

171 


89 


377 

983 


11 

16 

62 

3 


6 

28 

9 

84 


133 

34S 

131 

37 

271 

37 

575 

221 

1,262 

Oklahoma - 

1 

36 

56 

3 

40 

1 

107 

51S 

88 

Oregon - - - 

9 

51 

79 

35 

83 

40 

63 

34 

33 









IRhodo Island — - 

4 

IS 

11 

1 

15 

HflHnl 

46 

4 

45 

Slrtttth CftTfthnii. 

30 

7fl 

11 

2 

23 

35 

192 

543 

381 


11 


6$ 


77 

5 

16 

16 

39 

IS 

46 

84 

3 

72 

9 

164 

807 

254 

Ti*T®* ^ - 








tTfflh 3 










'V«rrnnnt_ 

13^ 

14 

35 

16 

5 

0 

3 31 

7 

31i 

’Virginia. 

43 

128 

171 

92 

16 

6 276 

332 

633 

V^flphingtftn 

48 

68 

67 

24 

98 

61 

160 

65 

133 

West Virginia 

10 

65 

106 

63 

13 

135 

128 

237 

Wfsftonsifr _ 

98 

106 

901 

54 

146 

3 

ISO 

11 

.793 

Wyoming 

3 

3 

8 

1 

37 

0 

2 

4 

15 


1 Keports not received at time of going to press * Beports received annually, 

* Beports not leauired by iavr * Etclusite of Oktaboma City and Tulsa, 

* Beports received weekly ® Pulnaonai j 
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Case Bates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of August, 1926 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

^leasles 

Mumps 



Seal let 
f8\er 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fe\ei 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

0 08 

0 27 

0 33 

0 13 

„ -- 

0 20 

0 12 

1 51 

2.27 

0 60 

Aruona 


30 

14 

OS 

39 

03 

2.S2 

25 


Arkansas 

31 

05 

11 

20 

10 

25 

39 

1 96 

92 

Oaliftmia 

45 

77 

1 32 

60 

61 

11 

2 07 

34 

56 

Colorado 

17 

97 

28 

05 

,35 

.02 

2 89 

73 

64 

Connecticut 

20 

39 

91 

05 

40 

00 

97 

24 

85 

Deiawaie 


2"i 



45 


70 

25 

55 

Distuct of Columbia. 

12 

62 

19 


76 

05 

1 92 

32 

1 57 

Flonaa ^ 










Georgia 

04 

16 

05 

09 

08 

05 

24 

1 18 

37 

Idaho _ _ _ _ 

19 

51 

19 

61 

35 

12 

05 

47 

73 

Hiinois 

29 

34 

83 

14 

50 

03 

2 90 

36 

1 20 

Inoiam 

09 

28 

41 


45 

28 

u5 

32 

I 14 

loxva 

m. 

28 

09 

02 

25 

09 

21 

(*) 

31 

R-^nsas 

09 

30 

2t 

04 

55 

07 


bl 

1 03 

Rentiickv 











Louisiana ... 


35 

02 ' 

02 

11 


1 05 

1 01 

13 

Maine 

'31' 

10 

1 47 

22 

94 

00 

70 I 

19 

1 18 

Mai y land 

16 

35 

51 

19 

24 

UQ 

2 01 ; 

1 27 

2 96 

Mp<«sachrsctts 

29 

36 

5b 

42 

82 

00 

1 6.3 

21 

1 21 

Michigan 

24 

90 

t.7 

06 

74 

12 

1 28 1 

20 

1 73 

Minnesota 

17 

67 

41 


I 45 

03 

96 * 

17 

61 

Mississippi 

: 1 79 

46 , 

1 82 

1 78 

21 ; 

05 

2 u5 1 

2 91 

S 48 

Missouri 

06 ! 

i 27 

20 ; 

02 

41 i 

07 

05 

74 

67 

Mint ant 

1 02 1 

34 i 

37 i 

04 

53 ! 

21 

02 ! 

,48 

27 

Nebraska i 


1 


1 



i 



Ne\ada ‘ 

' 

, 


New Hampshire'* 

! 

f i 

New J'^sej 

19 

54 

42 


41 

00 

1 37 

26 

1 42 

New Mexico i 










Ne'w Ynik 

30 

57 

86 

25 

32 

02 

1 35 

SO 

1 29 

North C ai clina 

13 

C3 

72 


37 

54 


1 59 

4 14 

Noith Dakota 

19 


1 05^ 

05 

1 71 

10 

48 

15 

1 43 

Ohio 

24 

64 

2^ 

07 

50 

07 

1 05 

41 

2 31 

Oklehom'i 

01 

21 

32 

02 

23 

01 

62 

3 CO 

51 

Oregon i 

12 

70 

1 06 

48 

1 14 

65 

73 

47 

45 

Ponnsjhania 1 










Rhode Island 

07 

27 

20 

02 

27 

00 ; 84 

07 

82 

South Cnobna 

20 

50 

07 

01 

15 

2j 

1 2b 

3 50 

1 19 

South Dakota 

19 

IS 

1 19 


1 35 

09 

28 

28 

68 

Tennessee 

G9 

22 

40 l 01 

35 

04 

79 

3 89 

1 23 

Texas » ■ 








Utah 3 : 



! 

• . 

Vermont 

43 

47 

1 17 

53 

17 

00 

t*! 04 

.2} 

3 71 

Viiginia 

20 

61 

81 


44 

.08 

6 1 31 

1 

.3 

Washington 

38 

53 

45 

19 

77 

48 

1 26 

.43 1 04 

West Virginia 

07 

47 

77 


49 

- 09 

9K 

93 

2 72 

Wisconsin 

41 

44 

3 75 

22 

61 

01 

75 

.05 

3 30 

Wyoming 

16 

16 

,42 

05 

88 

00 

10 

21 

78 


1 Reports net received at time of going to press ■» Reports lecei'v ed annnally 
i Report^ not leQuired by law 5 EacIu*;! re of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

Repot ts leceu ed weekly ^ Pulmonaiy 

RECIPEOCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notification leqarding commamcable ^ent dtiring ike month of Septeni’^ 

heiy 1926j to oihei State health depantnents by tIepanmenU at health of vertmn 
States 


Referied by-- 

h 

11 
! < 

1 & 
s. 

1 

- -S 

- U i 

i 

1 & 

' i 
[ 1 
! 

! i 

1 K 

1 ^ 

, es , 1 

ss at 

c 

1 fn y. 

I CS 1 

I I If.i 

*0 ] .C o 1 

i ^ 1^ j 

1 

O t-i 

' 

Cnlifnini.i . .. 1 



, i 

! 




1 1 ! 


Connecticut i. 

i 

1 j 


.,1 

1 ! i 



Illinois ^ ^ . i .1 

“I 





... 

L. i. ... 1 

“ ‘9 

Minnesota 

1 ' 


1 

1 j 

i : 


1 1 113 : 

2 

Now York 





1 

2 


2 

Rhode Island 


— 

r 1 

1 


2 

1 

1 " "■ ' ■' 

j 




October 29, 1920 2498 

GENERAL CESEENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria. — ^For the week ended October 9, 1926, 35 States 
reported 1,602 cases of diphtheria For the week ended October 
10, 1925, the same States reported 1,720 ca-^es of this disease. Ninety- 
set cu cities, situated in all parts of the coimtiy and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 30,150,000, reported 921 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended October 9, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 763 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 1,017 cases The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine yeais, excluding epidemics 

Measles — Thirty-two States reported 1,020 cases ot measles for 
the week ended October 9, 1920, and 539 cases of this disease for 
the week ended October 10, 1925 Ninety-seven cities reported 
180 cases of inea’les for the week this year, and 304 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis — The health officers of 35 States reported 88 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the iveek ended October 9, 1926. The same 
States reported 217 cases for the week ended October 10, 1925. 

Scarlet fever — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows : 
Thirty-five States — this year, 1,773 cases; last year, 1,269 cases, 
97 cities — this year, 646 cases; last year, 526 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 564 cases. 

Smallpox . — ^For the week ended October 9, 1926, 35 States reported 
123 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 97 cases. Nmety-soven cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 15 cases; 1925, 30 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 29 cases. No deaths from smallpox were repoited by these 
cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — One thousand and forty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended October 9, 1926, by 34 
States. For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States re- 
ported 1,021 cases of this disease Nmety-seven cities reported 
192 cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 205 cases for the 
coiTesponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for those 
cities was 197 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 92 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,530,000, as follows; 1926, 382 deaths; 1925, 364 deaths. 
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Octote 20, 1026 


CUij recoils for weeh ended Octohcr .9, 19W 

The <*estimat 2 d etpectancj ” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scailet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the lesult of an attempt to ascertain from previous occr-'rence hc^v many Coses of the disease under 
considei at ma may be expected to occur dunng a certain tteek in tne absence of epidemics It ’s based 
on repoits to the Public Health Service dm mg the past nine jears It is m most instances the median 
number cases reported m the rorrespocding veok of the preceding veara When the reports melude 
several epidemics oi when for other reasons the median is unsat’&f’cton, the epiaemie periods are exeludod 
and the estimatea expectancj’ is the mean number of c-ises reported foi tne week during nonepidemio 


If repO’-ts have not been received for the full n»ne years, data are used ^or as many 5 ears as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is mcluden In obtaining the eshmated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt aeviations from the usual trend For some of tne diseases given m lae 
table the a\aiiable data woie not sufficient to make it pracueable to compute the estimated cxpectanc y 




Chmk- 
cn pox, 

Ct»tieh 

re- 

pcried 

Dipnthena 

1 

Influenza j 


1 

1 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
Julv 1 , 
i92S, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poitcd 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

, i.uoa- '■ 
j lies, '■ 

Beath'?: ‘“f 

pJrted>’-‘®d 

, deaths 

1 ported 

! 

NEW ENOL\NI> 










Maine 










Portland 

75,333 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Hampshue 









Concord 

22, 546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

83,097 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

1 

Vermont 









Barre 

10,008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

Burlington 

24,089 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

MassaeausoUb 

Boston 

779,620 

16 

44 

11 

2 

0 

12 1 


0 

Fall Rner 

128,993 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 * 

0 . 

9 

1 

Springfield 

Worcester 

142, OtS 
190, 757 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 i 
0 1 

0 i 
0 1 

1 ' 
0 

0 

5 

Rhode Island 






1 



Pawtucket 

C9,7G0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 ' 

0 ' 

0 

0 

Providence 

267,918 

0 

5 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 









Bridgeport-.,- 

9) 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Hartford 

160, 197 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Haven - 

178, 927 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

MIPPLE ATL4NTIC 

New York 









Buffalo - 

538,010 

5,873,350 

316.786 

182,0(33 

4 

20 

8 


0 

0 

0 

6 

Naw York 

36 

ISO 

128 

20 

5 

5 

32 

98 

Rochester 

4 

9 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Syraoiisft _ 

1 

8 

1 


0 

1 

6 

*2 

New Jersey 









128,642 

452,513 

0 

s 

21 

30 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Newark 

10 

12 

1 

0 

1 1 

4 

2 

Trenton 

132,020 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia - - - - 

1,979,364 

631,563 

112,707 

21 

56 

m 


0 

3 

1 

25 

Pitthburgb--,- 

13 

27 

16 


1 

7 1 

1 

13 

Readmg 

1 

a 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

EASt NORTH CENTSAI. 










Ohio 

Cmcmnsti - 

409,333 

936,485 

1 

16 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Cleveland- 

14 

43 

45 

0 

0 

3 

1 

10 

Columbus 

279,836 

1 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

X 

2 

Toledo 

287,380 

9- 

13 

7 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

Indiana 








Fort Wayne 

97,846 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

358.819 

3 

34 

24 

0 

0 : 

0 

1 

5 

South Bend 

80,091 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 1 

3 

0 

2 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Illinois 









Chicago — 

2,995,2^ 

31 

114 

42 

8 

i 1 


12 

23 

Peom- 

81,664 : 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 

7 

3 

1 

Springfield-— 

Michigan: 

63,923 

0 

2 

0 

G 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Detroit- 

1, 245,824 

14 

53 

121 

1 

0 

t 

2 

• 7 

Flint - 

130,318 

8 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Grand Rapids 

153,698 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a 


t No estimate made. 
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October 29, 1926 


City reports for week ended October 9 , 1925— Continu.^^ 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population! 
July , 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 1 
on pox, 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Cases, 1 ^ ^ 

esti- Cases ; Cases 
mated le- re- 
expec- ported | poitea 
tancy i 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


iMuirt Pneu- 

casc^°’> mojiia, 
re- I deaths 
poited re- 


^’’iQrted 


E*tST NOETH CENTEXL- 

continued 

Wisconsin 
Kenosha. 

Madison 
Milvraukee 
Racine, 

Superior. 

WEST NOBTH CFNTEAL 

Minnesota 
Duluth. 

Mmneaj 
St Paul 
Iowa 

Davenport 
Des Moines 
Sioux City. 
Waterloo, 

Missouri 

Kansas City. 

St Joseph 
St Louis 
North Dakota 
Fargo--.-. 

Qiand Forks 
South Dakota 
Aberdeeu- 
Sioux Falls 
Nebraska 
Lincoln. 

Omaha. 



Topeka. 

Wichita ^ 

SOUTH i^TKANTIC 

Delaware / 

Mai j lain; 

BaMfinore 
Jfmberland. 

_ Frederick—. 

Itiiet of Columbia 
W^ashington 
Yirginia 

Lynchburg. 
Norfolk—, 
Richmond 
Roanoke. 

West Virginia 
Charleston, 
Huntington 
Wheeling. 

Noith Caiolma 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 
'Wmston-Salom. 
South Carolina 
Chaiieston, 
Columbia - 
G^eenvllle- 
Gcorgia 

Atlanta. .. 
Brunswick, 
Savannah, 

Floi Ida 

Miami-.- 
St Petersburg, 
jpampa 

5 No esmnate made< 



2501 


Oetoljer 29, 1926 


Ctiij reports for week ended Octohei B, 19^8 — Continued 


Duision, State, and 
city 

Population 
Julj 1, 
19:5 

estimated 

Chick- 
en x>ox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

:srea- 

s’es, 

casts 

re- 

ported 



Coses, 1 
e^ti- ’ 
mated . 
expec- ' 
fancy f 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deathsi 

re- 

ported 

Alumps,, 

eases 

le- 

poitod 

monn, 

deains 

re- 

poi ted 

EAST &OITH CSKTRikl 








i 


Kentucky 








' 


Covington 

5S, eOO 


2 







Lou’SV'ile. 

305,635 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Tennessee 







1 



MeuiphxS 

17i,533 

0 

10 

8 

0 

1 

ol 

1 

4 

N'»sbviiie 

136,220 

0 

4 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

A! bama 










Birmingham 

205 670 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 


3 

Mobile 

to, 653 

0 

2 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomeiy 

4e,4Sl 

0 

2! 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

WEST SOLTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas 










Fort Smith 

31,643 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Little Bock 

74, 216 


o 







Loui&iana 









New Orleans 

414 493 

0 

9 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

ShrG%eport 

57,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Okldhoma 










Oklahoma City 

0) 

1 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Dallas 

194,450 

0 

7 

27 

5 

2 

0 

20 

4 

Galveston 

48,373 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Houston 

164,95^4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

San Antonio 

198,069 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana 










Billmtrs 

17, 971 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

29,88.1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

12,668 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 










Boise 

23,042 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Colorado 










Denver 

280,911 

1 

14 

9 


2 

2 

1 

3 

Pueblo 

43,787 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Mexico 










Albuquerque 

21,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Amona 










Phoenix 

38,609 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

mah 










Salt Lake City 

130,918 

12 

4 

8 

0 

0 

s 

1 

0 

Nevada 










Heno , 

12,005 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

PAcric 










Washmeton 










Seattle 

(0 

12 

7 

11 

0 


I 

5 


Spokane.. 

108,897 

13 

4 

2 

f 0 


1 

0 


Tacoma 

104,455 

6 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 










Poitland 

282,383 

2 

7 

9 

1 

0 

3 

2 

4 

California 










Los Angeles 

0) 

10 

34 

21 

5 

0 

1 

4 

11 

Sacramento 

72,200 

2 

2 

: ^ 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

San Fi'aneisco, 

567,530 

19 

16 

i 18 

i 

1 

0 

50 

7 

3 


1 No estimate made 




OctoteSO, 1026 2502 

City tepo7tsfoi tveelc ended October P, 1926 — Continued 


Division, state, 

and city 


FNGLAXD 

Maine 

Foitland 

New Hampshire 

roncoid.„ 

Manchester. 

Veimont 

Barre 

Burlington... 

^lassachusetrs 

Boston 

Fall Hiver 

Spimgfield 

Woicester 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven... 

MinnPE ATI, Ah TIC 

New York 

Builalo 

New York 

Rochester 

'Syracuse 

.. Jersey 

Camdtn 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia .. 
Pjttbbuigh. . 
Reading 


Scarlet fevei 


Smallpox 


Cases,! , Cases, I 

esti- ' Cases j esti- i Cesc* 
matedi le- mated! re- 
e\pect-'poi ted expect-, polled 
' ancy | , ancy • ’ 


EAST NORTH 

central 

Ohio 

Cmemnati... 
C3e^ eland... 
Columbus... 

Toledo 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne.. 
Indianapolis.. 
South Bend.. 
Terre Haute.. 
Illinois 

Chicago 

Peoria.... 

Springfield- 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Flmt 

Grand Rapids 
v> isconsm 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Miith 

Mii^eapohs... 

St,, 


1 

6 

I 

1 

62 

10 

1 

43 

a 

6 

1 

0 

17 

3 

1 


4 

1 

0 

Oj 

! 

0 I 
0 ' 

13 ' 

si 

I 

1 
2 
0 


2 

1 

41 

12 

5 

0 

2 

20 

1 

0 


o! 

0 ! 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Death! 

re 


Typhoid fever 


Tuber- 

mated! 


ported ^^”|expcct-| 
ancy 


* Pulmonary fabmcuiosis only. 


5 

177 

4 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths! 

le- 

ported 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


1 

1 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


17 

7 

22 

1 

6 

212 

25 

26 


19 

45 


31 

35 


129 
1, 168 
71 
44 

35 

101 


438 

135 

17 


341 

177 

72 

60 

25 

92 

12 

13 

607 

24 


256 

30 

36 


10 

6 


305 

54 



2503 Octoterao, ISK6 

Clifj fsporisfo} week ended October 9, 19S & — Continued 


Dais on, cite, ' 
anJ cit> 1 

Scarlet {»?ver j 

Smallpox 

TubCi- 

cnjo'Ur 

deaths 

le 

ported 

1 

Typhoid fever 1 

X’i'hoop- 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

' ! < f 

Ciiies teases^' [ 

esti- 1 Cases esti- , Cases tDeaths 
mated re- imated re- [ le- 
expett- ported'cxpcct-’ported ported 
ancy j | aney j j 

Cases, 
esti- 1 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

1 

C*?ses 'Deaths 
re- : le- 
ported! polled 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

^TEST ^^OETH CEN- 

i 







I 

1 

t 



TP* iL— continued 

1 











i‘OVi'1 

! 

! 







1 




D*’\cnpoit 

0 ; 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 ! 


0 


Dcs Momes--. 

6 , 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 ! 


0 


SiOu\. City 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

' ! 

0 

0 


2 


Waterloo- 

2 ! 

0 

0 

0 



a 

0 


2 


U ISaOdi 

' 











Kaiasas City... 

7 j 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

4 

108 

St Joseph 


3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

22 

St Louis 

23 

16 

0 

0 

0 

S 

5 

4 

0 

7 

174 

Noitli Dakota 












Fargo, 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

Giaiul Forks __ 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

1 


0 


South Dakota 












Aberdeen 

1 

C 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 


Nebraska 












Lincoln 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Omaha 

3 

14 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 


Kansas 












Topeka 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

14 

'W icnita.- 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

23 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaxvnie 












Wilmington--. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2S 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

8 

1 

07 

185 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

12 

Frederick 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Colum- 












bia 












Washington- -- 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

3 

1 

3 

125 

Virginia. 












Lynchbuig — 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

9 

Noifolk - 

J 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 


Eichmond 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

X 

0 

0 

51 

Boanoke — 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

W'est Virginia 
Charleston 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

14 

Huntington- -- 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

12 

Vv heeling 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

78 

Ncitn r.vjolma 












Raleigh 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

16 

Wilmington--- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

a 

10 

-Winston- 












.. Salem - 

2 

& 

1 

D 

0 

3: 

X 

6 

0 

2 

B 

^ South Carolina 












Charreston— - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 ' 

0 

0 

19 

ColUInbJa-,--- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 


Qreenville 

1 


0 




0 




L 

Georgia: 











f 

Atlanta 

5 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 i 

2 

5 

59 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

15 

Fioiida 







I 





Miami—--- 


1 


0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

49 

St Petershurg- 

b 


0 


0 

0 

0 


& 


12 

Tampa 

0 


0 




Q 





EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky 












CoVingtOIJ;: - 

I 


0 




(T 





Lomsville 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

if 

5 

a 

0 

4 

76 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

3 

12 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 

5 

6 

0 

77 

NastiviUe-,- 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

S’ 

14 

2 

10 

38 

Alabama 












. Birmingham -- 

5 

0^ 

If 0 

Q 

2 

i 

1 

0 

1 

46 

^ Mobile- 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(f 

0 

17 


1 

i 

1 « 

1 & 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

. 20 


October 2 0,1926 2504 

Ciiy iepo>ts Jot week ended October — Continued 


Dnlsiou* State, 
and eity 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

dcTths 

re 

poited 

Typhoid f 

ever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

IC- 

poi ted 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

est’- 

mated 

e\p8ct- 

anej 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

rsti- 

rjiated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Deaths 

re- 

poi ted 

IVEST SOUTH 












CmiStBAL 












Askansis: 
















Q 



0 

0 


0 



0 


0 




1 






Louisiana 











;>re\v Orleans, - 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 

1 

0 

1 

128 

Sluev&port-. _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Oklahonna 












^ k 1 iu h 0 m a 












Citf 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Texas 












DfstUxs - 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

3 

0 

50 

<J!Kh’eston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3tQoi>t'0n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

(Sam Antonio,-- 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

40 

MOUNTAIN 












MontAQa 












Bill mgs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

GJ-rwiI; Falls 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

B 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Masicula 

0 

I4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f» 

Idaho 












Baisa 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado 












Denvai 

5 

I4 

1 

0 

0 

td i 

3 

1 

0 

1 

71 

Paohil«) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ■ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Hew Mex3eo 












VI bnnaerque. . 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

jlnadOti 












Phoeais 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Dull 












SUt Duke City 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8 

3 

0 

3 

27 

Nevada 












Rono^ 

1 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PACinc 












Washington 












Rp,n. irl 4* 

7 

IS 

1 

1 



2 

3 


1 


RpfilrfVnf' 

6 

5 : 

1 

i 0 



1 

2 


0 


Tacotma -i 

2 

4 ' 

0 

4 

0 

"o" 

1 

0 

6 

0 

17 

Oreic*i 












Portland 

5 

21 

2 

2 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

0 

68 

Cal^foTO *1 












Cos Angeleta--- 

10 

' 10 

3 

2 

0 

17 

5 

1 

0 

0 

214 

Sfttmtaento 

1 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

1 1 

0 

0 

22 

g«La Jrancisco- 

! 6 

12 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

i 0 

t) 

141 


Division, State, anU city 


jCerelfiOspmal 

1 meningitis 

Dctfaaieic 

encephalitis 

i 1 1 

1 


Cases 


Deaths Cases Deaths 1 


NEW ENGLAND 1 


PeU.igra 


I’oliomyolitls (infan- 
tile purali sisj 


I 

(Cases Deaths 


Cases, 
csti- 
nial ed 
expect- 
ancy 


Cases Death 


Hsissfl chvietts 

S{vnnefleld. 
W 101 caster,. 
Hhodft Isisnd 
Pi oiadence. 


1 

0 

1 


11 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 3 0 


2 1 0 
0 1 1 
0 1 0 


0 0 0 


01 0 0 0 0 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Vork, 
Butlab--,. 
Ntjw Yoik. 
New J' , 
Newk--- 


0 0 0 

2 1 4 

0 0 3 


ft 0 0 

5 0 0 

o! 0 0 


0 0 1 

14 6 1 

0 0 0 


tCEy:p]ias fever^ 2 cases at Haitford, Conn , 1 case at Dayenporli, Iowa, and 1 case at Memphis, Toim, 



2505 octossE 19SS 

GOy reports for week- ended Oetdber 9, 19^6 — Continued 


Division, State, and citv 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

PoliainSrelit js (infan- 
tUe paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 1 

Oases i 

j 

Deaths ! 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated t 
evijcct 
aiicy 

Otises 

Deatlis 

EAST NORTH CSFTSAL 










Ohio 










Cleveland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Tnlerlo.-- ,-r , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

I 

0 

Indiana » 







1 



Indianapolis | 

; 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

Illinois " j 










Chicago \ 

1 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 1 

L 

0 

S^Dchigan S 

1 






1 



Detroit 

' 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 



I 

Grand Rapms-— i 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL ^ | 

1 

i 






i 

1 



Missouri 1 

1 

1 









St Louis 1 

; 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

L 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 2 










Maryland 







1 1 



Baltimore 

1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

1 


2 

0 

Georgia ^ 

i 






1 



Atlanta 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

2 

) 0 

0 ! 

d 

0 

Florida 







; j 



St Petersburg- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ ft 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTH AL 








! 


Kentucky 










Louisville.-., 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

(1 

0 

Tennessee 










Memphis 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

WEST SOUTH OEHTBAL 










Luotsiana" 










New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

ft 

0 











Oiilahoma City,., 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

Teifas, 










DstiXas.—— - 

e 

0 

' 0- 

& 

2 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

PAaElC 










Washington. 










S]>okaTie . , 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Oregon 










Pmtland - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

California, 










Los Angeles — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sacramento.— — 

$»n PrandSGo 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

a- 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

e 

u 

0 


1 Typhns Ifever* 2ca«esat Errtferd, Conn , 1 case at DaTcnport, ton, qs(J 1 case at Menjpliis* Tton 

2 Dengue 2 cases at Clmrlestoii S C. 

The foUowmg table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 cities for the five-week period ended October 9, 1926, coiapared 
with those for a like period ended October 10, 192&. The popalatioa 
figure used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The lO"! cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of neariy 30,000,000 in 1935 and 
nearly 30,600,000 in 1926. The 95 cities reporting deaths had mcHie 
than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
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29,730,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 

Suf/imary of weekly reports from cities, Septemhet S to October 9, 19B6 — Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO populaitotij compered with rates for the €onespond%ng period 
of 1925 ^ 

DIPHTHERL\ CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

1 Sept 
' 12, 
i 1925 

Sept 

11 1 
1926 1 

'} 1 

?ept, i 
19, ! 
1925 

I * 

1 Sept ( 
1 18, 
1925 

Sept 

2o, 

1925 1 

i 

Sept 

25, 

1926 ! 

'Oet 3, 
1925 

11 

1 

Oct 2, 1 
1925 1 

Oct 

10, 

1925 

Oct 9, 
1926 

101 cities ' 

■ 92 ' 

76 i 

2 95 ' 

84 1 

297 j 

1 107 

1 

:| <3 115 

3 128 

134 i 

4 159 

Noxv F ngland 

74 , 

38 i 

' 139 

35 

81 i 


’ ?4 

66 1 

96 

66 

M iddle Atlant "c _ 

i S9 ! 

53 , 

S3 1 

63 

81 , 

70 

84 

i 81 1 

114 

118 

East Xortn Central ' 

' 70 , 

80 ( 

1 76 ' 

95 ' 

101 

128 

; 3 130 

' 3 135 fj 

153 

188 

West Xoith Central 

143 

75 j 

1 145 : 

95 ' 

153 

127 

1 192 

143 i; 

198 

177 

So^ith Atlantic 

119 

137 I 

, 88 > 

111 ' 

109 

128 

' 207 

ifs '! 

179 

6 224 

East South Central 

74 

104 1 


109 ! 

58 

135 

1 63 

270 l! 

89 

6 242 

West South Central 

119 

86 

1 , 

1 57 

77 1 

75 

69 

62 

211 ,j 

79 

2 188 

Mountain 

194 , 

173 

, *217 } 

237 

2 189 

137 

1 129 

' 291 ; 

194 

173 

Pacific 


92 

! 130 

100 j 

102 

213 

1 102 

1 

1 175 

102 

200 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

22 

26 

i *29 

28 

235 

37 

339 

3 36 

53 

<31 

New England 

91 

35 

108 

19 

177 

38 

242 

21 

371 

33 

Middle Atlantic 

25 

11 

34 

10 

S3 

9 

35 

10 

47 

11 

East North Central 

lb 

18 

22 

23 

22 

22 

324 

3 24 

24 

29 

West North CenPal 

4 

10 

8 

12 

6 

28 

6 

10 

6 

26 

South Atlantic 

21 

1 19 

15 

9 

29 

11 

23 

13 

15 

616 

East South Central 

0 

! 16 

! 5 

16 

11 

10 

11 

5 

11 

60 

W>st South Central 

4 

1 ^ 1 

j 4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

Mountain 

9 

ICO 


73 

228 

118 

9 

109 

37 

109 

Pacific.. 

8 

159 

1 14 

213 

19 

310 

» 

329 

11 

181 


SCARLET PETER CASE RATES 


101 Clues - 

61 

58 

2 60 

66 

2 63 

79 

1 3 86 

3 100 

92 

<112 

New England 

62 

SO 

60 

76 

46 

71 

1 86 

104 

106 

144 

Middle At’anf'c 

3i 

32 

46 


4» 

56 

62 


65 

57 

Bast North Central 

57 

62 

58 

64 

65 

80 

^96 

399 

109 

121 

West North Centi*al 

102 

93 

133 

129 

135 

153 

' 17G 

197 

119 

215 

South AtLnt le 

5t 

56 

36 

49 

61 

79 

1 67 

111 

02 

«103 

East South Centi-al 

110 

! 109 

53 

119 

74 

i 83 

i 74 

1 99 

121 

1 6149 

West South Central 

31 

47 

40 

30 

13 

i 52 

48 

69 

62 

! 7 04 

Mountain ■ 

37 

73 

*161 

82 

*85 

t 118 

176 

319 

HS 

1 300 

Pacific 

36 

89 

64 

119 

77 

119 

88 

175 

102 

! 159 

1 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


161 cities 


Kfew Eji^and 

A tlaatic 

East Nartb Central..*^ 

Wn^ North Central 

Saistli AUaatic 

Bast tootb Centra 

Wm CmML 




5 

2 

26 

2 

25 

3 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

12 

2 

12 

9 

6 

6 

21 

0 

37 

0 

32 

0 

4 ; 

0 

4 

4 

0 

13 

IS ^ 

0 

*0 

0 

i *38 i 

0 

41 

16 

47 1 

19 

f 39 1 

1 i 

19 

1 


82 


»1 


<3 


0 

0 

1 

2 

fiO 

811 

15 

9 

19 


population, annual basis, and not the number of 
^ ^ estimated as of July i , 1925 and 1926, lespectively 

* le, B f , Tampn, Fia , Covmutoa, Ky., aud Little Rock, Ark , not included. 

♦Owewviile, E and Tampa, Ffe , not uirluded. »iwuueu. 

«Tov,-i:tiv‘ irv , not loiJmled 
^Liiue Kr*^*k, Ark mt included 
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Summary of weelly itpoits from cziies, September 5 to Octolei 9, 192B — Annual 
rates per lOOfiOQ population^ compared icith zaies Soi the coiiesponding paiod 
of 1 925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Sept 

12, 

1925 

1923 

Sept 

19. 

1925 

Sept 

IS, 

1920 

Sept 

26, 

1925 

Sept 

25, 

1926 

! 

Oct 3, i Oct 2, 

' 1925 1925 

Oct 

10, 

1925 

! 

|Oct 9, 

1 1925 

i 

101 cities 

41 

45 

249 

53 

244 

44 

1 339 , 

342 

36 

1 «33 

New England 

34 

17 

29 

33 i 

22 

9 

* 46 . 

17 

26 

' 17 

Middlp 

27 

34 

35 

55 1 

34 

45 

1 32 

28 

31 

1 27 

EastNoith Central — 

20 

20 

18 

29 i 

29 

26 

* 320 ' 

m 

21 

' 23 

Vest North Central 

67 

50 

57 

26 ; 

16 I 

26 

1 35 ' 

40 

1 33 

i 22 

South Atlanta 

48 i 

105 

104 

81 

88 1 

92 

I 50 , 

115 

. 52 

1 ST5 

East South Central — 

226 1 

285 

m 

249 

t 200 

166 

131 i 

130 

i 163 

( 15^1 

V est South Central 

70 

[ 39 

159 

69 

97 

77 ' 

1 92 I 

47 

i 57 

1 '23 

Mountain— — 

129 

! IS 

285 

82 

294 

3G , 

, ill 

82 

120 

1 64 

Pacide ^ 

2S ! 

27 

28 

35 

22 

22 i 

!' 28 

19 

1 8 

i 22 


IN^FLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

4 


25 


m 

6 

1 35 

S6 

8 1 


New England 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 0 

2 

. 0 1 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

4 

6 


3 

3 

1 3 

2 

3 ! 

3 

East North Central 

7 

4 

4 


4 

3 

36 

35^ 

i 3 1 

2 

West North Central 

0 

0 

6 


4 

8 

1 6 

0 

1 4 1 

6 

South Atlantic 

0 

0 

2 1 


2 

9 ! 

4 i 

9 

t 2 i 

56 

East South Central 

5 

0 

5 


0 

10 


1 

’ 0 i 

HQ 

V est South Central 

5 

19 

10 

24 

0 

24 

il 19 i 

! 38 

16 1 

14 

Mountain. j 

28 ; 

36 

219 

0 

29 

9 

1 0 

18 ! 

’ 9 

IS 

Pacific,. 1 

4 

0 

0 1 

7 

4 

7 

11 °l 

i ^ 


0 


PNEtXMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

61 

51 

2 60 

53 

254 

65 1 

2 61 

69 

1 63 

'64 

New England 

50 

40 

67 

54 

53 

76 

31 

87 

1 58 

33 

Middle Atlantic 

68 

65 

61 

51 

66 

70 

68 

71 

1 63 

76 

East North Central 

46 

37 

44 

40 

39 

45 

244 

2 58 

, 61 

54 

West North Central 

36 

60 

30 

41 

45 

81 

61 

54 

26 

86 

55 

79 

36 

81 

70 

66 

, 45 

7t 

63 

*61 

East South Central ! 

142 

42 

79 

52 

42 1 

! 88 

100 

109 

) 4 1 

1 110 

677 

West South Central 

82 

104 

77 

123 

48 1 

1 99 

63 

71 

1 63 

94 

Mountain - 

37 

64 

2 113 

118 

2 76 

1 56 ! 

139 

155 

I 92 

55 

Tactile 

91 

57 

62 

53 

51 

78 1 

87 1 

28 

1 

53 


2 Helena, Mont , not included 

3 Sapenor, Wis , not included 

« Greenville, S C , Tampa, Fla , Covington, Ey , and Littlo Rock, Ark., not included. 

3 Greenville, S C , and Tampa, Fia, not included 
a Covington, Ky , not included 
7 lit tie Bock, Ark , not included 

"’GreenMlle, S G , Tampa, Fla , and Covington, Ky., not meiuded 

Number of cities included %n summary of weeUy reports ^ and aggregate population 
of attes iti each group^ appwnmated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively 


1 

Group of Cities | 

Nunabei 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reportmg 

Aggregate population 
of cities reportmg | 
cases 1 

Aggregate 
of Cities 
deaths 

population 

1 reporting 


dmtbs 

1925 

1926 

i 

1925 

1926 

Total 

101 

95 

29,990,058 

1 

30,427,598 

29,221,531 

29,733,613 


New Englfind — - 

12 

12 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,550,024 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,184,057 
563,912 
1,888,142 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,589,131 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1, 212,057 
572,773 
1,934.084 

1 1 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

7,481.656 

2.431.2^ 

2,716,070 

993,103 

1,078,198 

563,912 

1,434,245 

2, 206, 124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,488,448 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
2, 103,695 
572,773 
1.469,144 

Middle AtlaUt’C rr , m-r-, 

10 

10 

E Ncirfh Cen tnil - _ 

16 

16 

West North Cential. 

12 

10 

South ^tlantfic , . , 1 - - 

' 21 

21 

East r- — 

( 7 

7 

WfiRf. ffopth rjentral t-. 

1 8 

6 

Mountain..--. — - 

1 9 

9 

Pacific — — - 

6 

4 
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FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


TH£ FAR EAST 

Eeporis for week ended October 2^ 1926 — ^The following report for 
tile week ended October 2, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Seeietariat of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritinie towns 

Plague i 

i 

1 Clioleia 

1 

[ 1 

1 Small- 1 

' pox I 

i ___ _ I _ _ . 

j Plague 

i 

Choltra 

1 Small- 
j po\ 

' 2 1 

w i 5 ' 
S « j 

5 Is 

zr 

g 

a 

O 

A 

Q 

€ ' 
o I 

, ^ ' Alaiitiiae towns 

S * 

CS 

c- 

ft 1 

zr 

o 

03 

e 

U 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt Alexandna 

1 1 

0 10! 

0 

1 0 

1 ' 

0 Dutch East Indies 



! 




Slanzibar Z^in^ibar- 

0 1 0| 

0 

; 0 

1 

0 ' Cheubon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

British Ind'a 




: Siam Bangkok 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 

0 

Karachi 

j 0 i 


0 

1 ! 

1 i| China 







Bombay 

3 1 


0 

3 

1 1 Amoy * 

0 

0 

23 


0 

0 

Marirpj? , 

i 0 


0 

2 

3 '! Shanghai 

0 

0 

* 22 

9 

0 

0 

Rangoon 

— 3 

— 

0 

/t 

0 

0 1 AXanehuria Antung 

t * TT Q O T> \77«j^iTTAc+nV 

! 0 
/I 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Negapatani. — 

C€>ion Colombo 

-t:S| 

'T 

V 

0 

0 

3 

1 I vJ o O Jlv V iHQ«VOSwOiv» 

U 







Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
wreek: 

ASIA 

Arabia. — Aden, Jeddah 
Iraq — ^Basra 

Persia — Mobaimneiah, Bender Abbas, Bushire 

Bnhsh India. — Chittagong, Cochin, Visagapatam, Tutieonn, 

Fedeiated Malay States — Port Swettenham. 

Straits Beithments. — Singapore, Penang. 

Dutch East Indies. — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Beiawan Deli, Palembang, 
Sabang, Makassar, Banieimasin, Tarakan, Padang Bahk-Papan, Samarinda, 
Pontianak, Menado, 

Sarawak — Kuching, 

Brihsh North Borneo. — Sandakan, Jasselton, Kudat, Tawao, 

Portuguese Timon — Diily, 

PhtUppim Islands. — Man0a, HoOo, Jolo, Cebu, Eamfooanga. 

Prmdh ln4&*€Mna . — Saigon and Cholon, Tumne, Haiphong. 

€Mm. — ^Hong-Kor^. 

Formosa. — Keelung* 

Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, Hako- 
Himonosekf. 

Emrm. — Ctoaulpo, BSisan, 

Changchun, Harbin. 

Arthur, Dairen. 

i 
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AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Aushalia — Adelaide, Meibom ne, S3"dney, Bri&bane, Bockhampton, To'wms- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Garnarvon, Thursday Island. 

New Guinea — Port More&bj^ 

Kew Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
Kew Caledonia — Noumea 
Fiji — Suva. 

Hawaii — Honolulu 
Society Islands — Papeete, 

AFRICA 

Fgypt — Poit Said, Suez 

Anglo-Bgyphan Sudan — Port Sudan, Suakin. 

El til ea — Massaua 

Fiench Somaliland — Jibuti 

Biiiish Somaliland — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya — Mombasa 
Tanganyika — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles — Victoria 
Mauukus — Port Louis 

Poituguese East Afiica — Mozambique, Beira, Lorengo-Maiques 

Union of South Africa — Durban, East London, Poit Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports liad not been received m tune for distribution from — 

B) liish India — Calcutta 
Madagascar. — Tamatave, Maj unga 

ALGERIA 

Plague. — Oran — Information dated October 1, 1926, shows the 
occurrence of five cases of plague with one death at Oran, Algeria. 

BOLIVIA 

Communicahle diseases — ^La Paz — August, 1926. — ^During the month 
of August, 1926, communicable diseases were reported at La Paz, 
Bolivia, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Topmngitvs 


1 



7 


S 

C 

SmalipO^ ...T-r.-- - — - 

14 

4 

Dyftf^ntftry 

34 

6 

TnbeW’-UlOSlSI - 

IS 


Influenza 

38 

12 

Typhoid fevei 

16 

3 

ivrt»nistfk<3 ^ _ 

12 

2 

T3rphiiR fpyp,r , ^ ^ 

0 

1 

Pneumonia- _ - - 

20 

8 

Whooping cough - 

10 

4 

Poliomyelitis 

5 

1 


i 



Population, estimated, 100,006, 
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CANADA 


Communicahle diseases — WeeJcs ended October 2, and 9, 1926 — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for the weeks ended October 2, 
and 9, 1926, as follows: 


WEEK EXDEB OCTOBER 2 


Disease j 

\ , 

Xora } '■ Onc- 

On- 

tario 

1 

Mani- 
toba 1 

Sas- 

katch- 

ev^aii 

Al- 
1 berta 

Total 

* • 1 i 

1 : 

i 

t 

j 

1 


' 7 1 : ’ 


i ‘ 


7 


2 



2 


' . - 1 

1 5 

i 1 


5 

iSTX’fil 

' _ _ , i 

: 2 


! 1 

15 

18 



CO 

5 

1 : 

1 

94 


1 1 1 

i 


i ^ 




WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 9 



1 i 

j 

! 

*> 1 

1 

1 

2 


12 

j , 


1 i 


12 


, 2 * i ^ 1 

i 

2 

Pnilm->T»pplit.«s _ _ - ^ 

13 

V 


li 


2 L, 

' 13 

14 

29 

Typboid lever 


d 10 

19 

3 [ 6 

2 

52 


Chosen 


Cholera — SJiingislm and vicimty — Precautions against sp'read of 
injeeiton* — C'holera has been reported present m Shingishu and 
vicinity, Chosen, the first case having been notified September 9, 
1926. Under date of September 13, it was stated that a Government 
order had been issued declaring a definite area along the Yalu River 
betv’^een Shingishu and Antung to be cholera infected and requiring 
strict enforcement of quarantine within that area. It was stated 
that preventive measures were bemg observed at open ports and that 
foot and railway travel from Antung had been made subject to medical 
inspection for all persons suspected of cholera infection. 

CZECHOSlOYAKIA 

C<mm%mmWe Useases — A^i^ustj 1926 . — ^Diiring the month of 
1S26, conmnmkable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia as foUovrs: 


Dimm 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Asthras: 1 

4" 


Piicr^feral lever 

34 

15 

Cerebre^nai laeBingitis 

14 

3 

Rsihif^ . . 

2 

2 

Diphthena - 

1 267 i 

28 

tsarlet fever-_ 

706 

142 

13 

Dysentery 


7l 

Trachoma. 

Hakna 

66 

( 

Typhoid fever ^ 

844 

46 

Paratyphoid f€\w 


1 

1 
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ECUADOR 


October 20, 1026 


Plague — Guayaquil — Septmier 1-30, 1926 — During the month of 
September, 1926, four cases of plague were reported at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador 

Plague-ini ected rats — During the same period, of 21,223 rats taken 
at Guayaquil, 30 rats were foimd plague mfected. 

ESTHONiA 

Communicable diseases — Angust, 1926 . — During the month of 
August, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Kepublic 
of Esthoma as follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Ccises 

Dipht.bpria _ _ _ 

19 

Scarlet fevei — 


Leprosy.-- 

2 

Tuberculosis _ — _ _ 

157 

Measles - 

73 

Typhoid fever 

38 

Paratyphoid feier 

16 

1 



Population, ernsus of 1922, 1,107,059 

GERMANY 


Typhoid ievev epidemic — Eanover — September, 1926 — Information 
dated September 18, 1926, received from Bremen, Germany, shows 
epidemic typhoid fever prevalence m the city of Hanover, Germany, 
m September, 1926, with 10 cases reported September 8, 60 cases 
September 9, and on September 10, 150 cases received at the city 
hospital. The number of cases was then stated to be increasmg at a 
rate of about 150 per day, with a total of 1,504 cases imder treat- 
ment and 42 fatalities to September 17. 

The cause of the outbreak had not been determined. Free inocula- 
tion stations were established, and about 10,000 voluntaiy inocula- 
tions were reported. 

SIAM 

Quarantine against ports in InAo-Ghina suspended . — Quarantine 
measures agamst arrivals from Saigon and Cholon, Indo-China, at 
ports in Siam, were removed by quarantine circular dated August 23, 
1926. 

SYRIA 


Plague — Beirut — October l5, 1926 , — Plague was reported present at 
Beirut, Syria, October 15, 1926. 
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TIRGIN ISLANDS 

CommunieaMe dtseases — September, 1926 — During the month of 


September, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgm 


Islands of tie United States as follows: 

t 

Island ai d disease r Cases 

f 

Remaiks 

! 

St Thomas and St John ! 

Chancroid-- - i 5 

Fish poisning - 3 

Gororrhea — 1 12 i 

Sjpbiiis — , 13 j 

Tubereulcsis i 2 j 

Uncmanasis — i 1 1 

St Cron; i i 

Cnanaoid ; 3 

Pellagra 1 : 

Imported, 1 

Iniporttd, 1 

Imported , 2 Secondai y, 9 

Chrome pulmon *ry 

NCC.UOI amcneunus 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the followinc; tables mus*' not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of eountnes included or the figures for the particnlai countries foi ivhich reports ere gn en 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 29, 1926 ^ 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

1 

' Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 

Amo'\.-- 

sopt .n-iR 

1 

' 103 





Foofhow _ 

ffPT.t 12-18 


Piesent 

KllTflitugMl 

do 

2 

Including international settle- 

'^watow. 

do 




ment 

Sporadic 

Chosen. _ . 

: 



Area on A'alu River between 

Jndta -- 




Antiing and Shmgishu de- 
clared cholera infected Sept 13, 
1926 

Aug S-21, 1926 Cases, 4,756, 
deaths, 3,185. 

Bombay 



Aug 22~2S 

1 

1 

13 

1 

CeJeutta 

J^Iadras 

t.Ug 29-Sept 4 

Sept 1?-I$ 

14 

2 


Rangnon . 

Aug 29-Sept 4.-- 

1 

1 


Japan 

Tuibnkn 

Sept 1-iO 

2 


Ono of these m Chinese from 

Philippine Irltnds 

^Manila 

s^^pf■ .5-11 

4 

1 

Foochow, 

Sum. , 




Aug 29-Scpt 4, 1026 Cases, 32, 
deaths, 17 Apr 1-Scpt 4, 
1926 Cases, 7,55*1, dcatlib, 4,953 
District 

TtjiDglrolr 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

t 





PLAGUE 


Cfema 

Xanlnng 

Aug 29-Sept 18 



Eeuaiflor* 

Guayaquil-, 

Sept 1-30 

4 


India — — 



Aliidraa Presidency- - * 

Raagocm,, 

Inm. 

Htttavia.. 

Aug, J5-28 

Aug 29"Sept,4--_ 

Aug 22-Sept U-- 
Aug. 22-28- 


> 

SUsiKiybaTft, , 

M4«sriUx«k * 

P0rt.l^illaf 

Siam - 

July 1-31 

Sym. 

Beirut 

0«fe- 1.4 


* 

Turkey 

Constantinople 

Sept 19-25 

2 

s' 


Piesent, 

Rats taken, 21,223, found plague 
infected, 30. 

Aug 8-21, 1020 Cases, 840, 
deaths, S05. 


BWfieS. 


A^^Se^t. 4, 1928; Cases, lo, 
Present. 


1 From medical officess of the Public Health 0ervloe, Auwsriewa: aai either 
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Octoljer 20, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contmuea 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 29, 1926— Continued 


SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Boli\ la 





La Paz._- 

Aug 1-31 

14 

4 


Brazil 





Pnrt Alegro 

Aug 10-31 

2 



Canada 





Alberta 

Sejit 2C-Oct 9 

29 



Calgaiy 

*-do 1 

10 



Ontaiio • 

do ; 

4 



TDrnntn i 

Oct 3-9 .{ 

3 



Saskatchewan | 

Sept 2G-Oct 2 1 

14 



China I 

( 




Chungking 1 

Aug 29-Sopt 1. , 



Piesent 

Foochow 

Sept 5-18 



Nanking 

\ug 8-Sept 18 ' 


1 Present 

Swatow’ 

Sept 5-18*- 



Great Britain * 



! 

England and Wales | 




Sept 19-25, 2926, Case<^, 121 

Birmingham j 

Sept 2G-Oct 2—. 

1 



Sheffield i 

Sept 20-Oct 2 

6 



India ^ 




Aug 8-21, 1926 Cases, 2,403, 

Bombay ' 

Aug 22-Sept 4 

11 

7 

aceths 979 

Madras ] 

Sept 5-18 

10 

1 


Rangoon > 

Aug 29-Sept 44 

17 

4 


Java 





Bala\ia i 

Aug 22-28 

2 


Province 

Surabaja 

Aug 15-28 

31 

! 2 


Mexico 





Mexico City 

Sept 19-25 

2 


Including municipalities m Fed- 





eral District 

Siam 




Aug 29-Sept 4, 1926 Cases, b. 





deaths, 5 





Apr 1-Sept 4, 1926 Cases, 657, 





deaths, 218 

Bangkok 

Aug 29-Sept 4-— 

5 

3 


Union of South Africa 





Transvaal 


1 


Native 

Johannesburg 

do 

1 




TYPHUS 

FEVER 


Bolivia* 





LaPaz_ ^ __ . 

Aug 1-31 

9 

i 


Chile i 





Valparaiso--- 

Sept. 12-18 

2 



China* 





Chunkging 

Aug 29-Sept 4 



Present, 

Patem© - 




Sept 7-13, 1926 Cases, 2, m two 

Jerusalem. 

Sf^pt. t4-.9!n 

1 


focatlues 

Union of South Africa 





Transvaal— 





Johannesburg 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

1 




Reports Received from June 26 to October 22, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

1 

! Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon 

China 

Amoy- 

i 


1 

Apr 18-May 29, 1926* Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 

1 Aug 8-Sept 4 

67 


Stated to be present in epidemic 
form 

Canton ^ 

June 1-30 

38 

14 

Do 

July 15-31 

54 

28 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEYEB— Coiitmaed 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 22, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLEEA — Conti naed 



Date I Cases Deaths 


Remarks 


Clima— Continued. 

. i 




Aiig iT-Sept 4 ' 



Maiichuiia* ' 

1 


! 

Datron, ' 

Vug 23-29 1 

1 

1 : 

Yenk.ns 

July 25- Vug 7 1 

.. 


Sbangt i‘i — — 

Repoited ralv20,.| 

35 

i i 

Bo ‘ 

July 25-“;ept 11. .■ 

34 

300 ' 

Swato\\ 

Julvll-Hcnt 4 1 

36 

63 t 

Tbingtao , 

Ililj il-Aiig 30. 

1 

4 

i ‘ 

1 

Chocen 

1 



North Heiaa Province ’ 

Sept 3-18 

7€ 

30 I 

.^hingishti ’ 

Sept 13 

19 

! 

French Sett’emeats in India. .. 



i 

Indu - 



i 

Bombay 

May 30-Juxie 5 

1 

1 1 

Do 

; JulylS-31 

2 

2 ! 

Calcutta 

i Apr 4-Maj 29 — 

478 

i 

Do 

June n-26 

73 

m ' 

Do 

Jane 27- Vug 2B. . 

2a4 

225 

Madras 

May le-Tiine 3 — 

2 

1 

Do 

* Aug 1-Sept 4 

2 




67 

44 

Do 

! Jane27-Aug 28... 

30 

28 

Indo-China 

i 


I 

Suiaon-- 

i Ma> 2-15 

52 

48 i 

Do - 

1 May 22-Jime 26 — 

42 

32 

Do 

! Juno27-Aui 14 — 

I 3L 

17 

Jajjan, 



_ 

Ken (Prefecture)— 




Hiroshima—.. 

1 To Sept 10 

1 



1 _..do 

r 


Kagakawo 

! do - 

s 


TirinnAp.nwn- . 

|_, do - 

3 


Kochi 

do 

1 


OnkavatYia 

do 

7 


Osaka .. . 1 

L.,--do. 

6 


Waks3.„3!na 1 

do 

2 


Ph’Jippmc Islends ) 




Mamh 

May 18-24 

2 

2 

Do 

June 27-.Vug 21... 

9 

2 

ProTince.^— 




Albnj „ 

Apr lS-24 

1 

1 

Duvao . 

Ma\ 23-29 

1 


hlmdoro 

Feb 21-Mar 6.... 

3 

3 

Pampanga.. 

July 25-31 

1 

1 

Ei«al„ 

July lS-24 

1 


HomMoa 

Dec 14-31 

42 

43 

Do 

Jan 2-Mar 27 

41 

35 

Runiit ^ 




Bangkok 

May 2-june 12 

1,325 

m 

Do 

June 20-26 

58 

26 

Do 

i Jime 37-Aag, 2S 

79 

28 

Btmlts 8ett£emetiits. 

1 



Singapore 

' July 4-17. 


1 

On vessel 

i 



Steamship Macedonia. 

Aug 5- 

1 



Present 


Do 

Cases, fcKign, deaths, native and 
foieign 

Japanese settlcinentb, lO deaths, 
Cliine,.c 30 to 1 deaths dailj, 
estimated 

Deaths estima<-ed 

Inciuaine pUeej> m ^icinilj 

Mar r-Juno 26, lOifa Cases, 31, 
fie iths, 50 

Apr 25-3ime 26 1926 Cases, 

18,526, (ieathe, 11,531 June 27 - 
Aug 7, 1926 Oases, 11,492, 
dc.»lhs, 7,161 


To Sep*- 10» 1926 Cases, 35 


Including Yokohanift 


Aug 1-28, 1026 Cases, 186, 
deaths, 120. 


At Yokohama, Jap.iu Vesal 
ssdled fiom Muigapore, Iitlv is, 
1936 


PLAGUE 
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OctOte 2 % 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^’ontmued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 22, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Eeaiarlrs 


Azores 

Fayal Island— 

Horta 

Si IMichaels Island. 
Dv 

Brazil 

Piranagaa ... .. 

Blit ah E-rst Afr’ca 

Kisumu-- 

Do 

Tjgj»ncU 

Canal V IsDnds 

Teneruie 

Ce:iloii 

Colombo 

Chile 

Iquiquc 

Chino 

Amoy 

Do 

Foochow 

Nanking 

Swatovr 

Ecuador 


Aug 2-29 

IMay 9-June 26__. 
June 27-Juiy io_ _ 

Oct 8.-„ 


j M.n-' 16-22 

,1 Aug iT-Stpi 11_ 
j ?iji 1-June30_.- 


Aug 2 

lilay 29- June 5.. 
June20-2{i- 


! Apr 18-June26- 
I Junv<» 27-A<ig 7 
I JuDeO-Juo 3I-. 
j May*)- Aug 7... 
‘ Juli JWl 


Chimborazo. 

Guayaquil... 


Do.. 


Leon 

Loja 

Tungurahua. 


Egypt 

City— 

Alexandiia.. 

Suez 

Do 

Piovtnees— 

Behera 

Beni-SueL-. 
Ctekiah... 
Gharbieh__. 
Minieh..... 
Sidi Baum. . 

France 

Marseille 

vSt Denis 

St Ouen 

Great Britain 

Liverpool 

Greece 

Athens 

Do 

Patras..,—- 

Do— 

2ante 

Hawau 

Hamakua — 


Paauhau-. 

India 

Bombay,. 

Do— 


Januar^-June.— 
Mwy 16-june 30. 

Julyl-Aug 31 — 

January'-June.. 

.do 


.do. 


July27-Aug 12-. 
MaySl-Julyl— 
Julj 29. 


Karachi 

Do 

Madras PrasidencF.. 

Do — 

Ban^oon 

IndO'Chiaa. 


Do.. 


JuJy23-Aag 15_. 
May 23-June 8... 

Juls 27 

June 2 

July 24 

Sept 30 


July 8 

lleported Aug 2. 
Aug 14 


Aug 29-Sept 4 — 

Apr 1-May 31 — 

Aug l-3\ 

May 27-June 12- . 
July 25-Sept 4 — 
May 17 


June 9 

July 18-24. 


May 2-Juue 26—. 
JuIylS-Aug 21.. 

Hay ^-June 26.. 

July U-17 

Apr 25-Jun0 26— 
JuJy4-Aug 14-.- 

May 9- June 26 

June27-Aug 28.. 

May ^Jnn©®- 
JulylS-Aug 7-.,, 


1 

3 

732 

2 

1 


2S 


14 ! 


43 

176 


16 

5 

15 

1 

m 

m 

20 


Present 


Several eases 
Prev alent 


Not epidemic 


Janaary-Jane, 192G Cases, 385, 
deaths, 154 
Rats taken, 760 

Rdl:» taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 41,321, foand in- 
fected, 59 
liocalities, 2 
Cantons, 2 

At Ambato, Huachi, and Pica- 
yhua Rats taken, 1,542 
Jan 1-Sopt 9, 1926 Cases, 128. 


In western desert. 

Reported July 24. 
Vieimty of Pans. 
Suburb of Fans, 


Including Pireeus 


1 nlagus rodent trapped near 
Hama&na Mill 
Plague-infected rat trapped 
Apf 25-Jtine 16, 1926. Cases, 
63 001, deaths, 41,576. June 
27-Atig. T, 1^26. Cases, 1,405; 
deaths, 8S1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 22, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


i Cases Deaths 


Baghdad ! Apr 18-Junel2-,- 

Do - I July 18-31 

Japan 

Yokoliama Jul^ 2-30 

Do I Aug 7 

Batavia ' Apr 24-Jimel9— 

Do June 26- Aug 20- - 

C bonbon Apr 11-24 

East Java and ]Madoera June 13-19 

Do July 25-31 

ISIadagascar 

Ansoositra Province , May 1-15 

Antisirabi Province June 10-30 

Itasy Province L do 

Majunga Piovmce ' do 

Mananjary Province < do 

Moianianga Pro\mee I Apr 1-15- 

• Tananarive Provinco — 

Tamatave (Poit) ' May 16-31 

Tanauarut Town ‘ Apr, 1-June 30 


Departments— | 

Ancasb May 1-31 

Do — July 1-31 

Cajamarcar I May 1-June SO,. 

Do ' Aug 1-31 

Ica May 1-31 

Do July 1-31 

Libertad 1 May 1-31 

Lima I May 1-June 30_. 

Do July !-Aug 30- . 

Pmra ' June 1-30 

Enssia ' 

Senegal I 


^ Total, July 2-Aug 10, 1920 
Cases, 9, deaths, 8. 


Septicemic. 


I Apr 1-Juno 30, 1920 Cases, 130, 
j deaths, 120 

! Feb 1-Api 30, 1926 Cases, 115, 

I deaths, 92 

May-June, 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, 16 July 1-Aug 31, 
1926 Cases, 44, deaths, 16. 


Bangkok- May 23-June 26.. 

Do July 18-24 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore May 2-8 

Do — July 4-17 

Syria* 

„ Beirut Julyl-Aug 10... 

Tunisia May 11-June 30- 

Do- July 1-20 

Kairouan June 9. 


Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Oases, 37 
Nov 1-30,1925 Cases, 3, deaths, 
2 Mai 1-Api 30, 1926 Cases, 
15, deaths, 4 

Api 1-Aug 28, 1920 Cases, 16, 
deaths, 10. 


Turkey. 

Constantinople Aug, 1-Sept. 4... . 

Union of South Africa 

CapePtovinee May 16-22 

Calvinia District., June 13-26 

Do— June27-Aug 21- 

Williston District June 13-26 

„ Do--. June 27-JuIy 3.- 

Ora^FreeState— 

, Hoopstad District. Aug. 15-21 

^^^^totestpan- May 9-22 

Steamship Zaria,- September, 1926- 


> cases 30 miles south of Kai- 
rouan. 


At Liverpool, England, from 
; Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa, 
i 29 plague-fnfected rats found 
on board. 
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Octolier 29, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Oontinuecl 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 22, 1926 — Contiimed 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

1 

Deaths | 

Hemaiks 

Algaia 

Algiers 

A I ay 21“ June 2D... 
July 1“ Aug 31.. 

Aug- 1-7 

14 . 

‘ 


Ort _ 

3 . 



Belgium 

Arilwprp 

1 

1 


Bolivia 

La Pa? 

Aley I- Tunc SO 

14 



Do - 

Juiv 1-31 

> 

4 


Bra?il 

Bahu 

June 20-2n 

1 . 



Do 

June 27-Sept 11... 

C3 

36 


Alanaos 

5 


Para 

Ivla\ 16- June 26 

26 

25 


Do 

June 27— Aug 14.. 
July 11-Aug 28... 
Alay 2-June 19 

IS 

11 


Pernambuco. 

70 

20 


Kio do Janeao 

132 

91 


Do 

Julyl-Sept IS — 
Afnr 1-7 

2,230 

1,135 

1 


Santos. 


Brtisb East Afnct? 

Tvloiiibis 1 

July 5-11 

5 

4 


Tang ■‘nyika 

May 1-31 

252 

40 I 

1 


Dgaiida 

Mai 1-AIay 31 ... 

AIa\ lS-24. _ 

3 

* 

BiitiJi bouUi Afura 

Nortiirrn. PhntlMSi;* 

17 

1 

6 1 

Natives 

Do 

; June 8-14 

5 


Oanad<a.- - 




, Hay SO-Ione 12, 1926 Cases, 46. 

Albeita 

Alay 30-Juno 12... 
June 27-Sept 25... 
Sept 6-25 ! 

3 


Do 1 

18 



Calgaiy 

6 



British t^oiumbia— 

YaBCOUafT , _ . . 

Aug 16--Sept 12 

3 



Manitoba 




May 30-June 26, 9126 Cases, 15. 
June 27-Sept 25, 1926 Cases, 
19, 

Winnipeg 

June 0-12 

5 


Dn 

July 4-Sftpt 4. 

12 


Ontario 



May 30-June 1926 Cases, 36 
June 27-Sept, 30: Cases, 78. 

Fort Willirtiii-, 

July 25— Aug- 7--- 
May23-June26..- 
July 11-17. 

2 


Kingston 

5 


00 

2 



Kitchoner 

Apr 28-May 29... 

3 

1 


North Bay — 

Do - 

May 2-22--.— 

- 6 



July 9A-.31 

2 



Orillia 

Apr 26-May 29— 
July 18-24 

7 



Ottawa 

1 

' 


Pflekenham , , . 

... do - 

10 



Pelfiihnm , . r. 

Sflpt 1-ao 

10 



Tfirnnfft _ 

JulylS-Aug 11--- 
Jply 18-2L - ^ 

S 



-.,n-r„rr- - TT-T-'-' 

6 



Saskatchew an 




May 3Q-Iune 26, 1926- Casas. 16. 

June 27-Sept, 18 Cases. 59 
Mar, 14-May 29, 1926' Cases, 44: 
deaths, 3. 

Regina. . 

July 4-Sept 25— 

3 


Ce>lon— - 



Chile 

Antofagasta 

Tpnfe 6-12 

1 


China 

Amoy - 

Alay 1-June 26 

Jnlv 4-10 

4 

8 

.. 

Do 

1 


Aiitung - 

May l7~Junc 19— 
Toly 4-18 _ 

& 



Do 

2 



Canton 

May 1-31 

4 

3 


Cha-igsba 

.Ai^ 8-14 

May2--4ug 21— 

1 



Pbuns^^Tig , , .. 



Pjce^t. 

Fnaebow ^ . _ 

do 



Do, 

Hongkong^, ^n^r- - - — T 

May 2-June 26— 

June 27-July 3 

.Tuly 4-3^ ■ - - „ ■ , - n 

19 

10 

Dn 

1 

X 


Atanehm la . 

18 


Bcolway stations* 

South Mauehunau Bailway. 

An-shan , 

May 16-June 12— 
May 16-June 19— 

5 


Antung , , r-- - 

5 



ChsBgebm 

Do 

. May 16rJune 2b— 
. June27-Jiily 3 * 

6 


Do 

X 


Do. 

D^r^n. I,,.. nr---i-i---r-i 

Apr 26-Jtme20— 
, June 2S-Aug. 8 

69 

16 


Di>, , . 

. 5 

3 


'Fnsliri'n , , 

, Mayl6-June5 

. May i4-June3Q...- 

July 

4 

Do. 


31 


Do* 

. . ,, 

Do. 

12 



Kai-vuan _. 

. May 18“June30— 
j June 13-19- — 

10 


Do. 

Kungchnlmg 

i 


Bo 
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CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


Reports Received from June 2S to Octobjer 22, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued ' 




PJace 


Date 


Cases Deaths 


Remarks 




China—C ontmued 

Manch uria— C ontmued 

Luo^ang 

Mukden 

Penhsihu 

Ssuorngkai 

TesBihehiao 

Wa-feng tien 

Nanking 

Shanghai 

Do 


May 16-June 30 

do. 


May lO-June 19-.-| 
May 16-lu2ie30- 
do 


Swatow_. 

Tientsin.. 


-—do. 

May S-Aug 7. 

May 2-June 26 i 

June 27-July 24-. .j 


May3-Aug 11- 
June 2-26 


Wanshien 

Chosen 

Fusan 

Seishun 

Egjpt 

Alexandria 

Do 

Cairo 

Estlioma - 

Franco 

Pans.. 

St Etienne 

French Settlements in India.—. 

Gold Coast 

Great Britain 

England and VTalcs 

Bradford 

Do 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.. 

Do— 

Nottingham. 

Do... 

Sheffield 

Do 

Greece 

Athens 

Saloniki 

Guatemala 

Guatemala City.. 

India 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta - 

Do 

Do- 

Karachi 

Do. 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon- 

Do 

IndO’Chma 

Saigon.. 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

Do 

Basra 

Do 

Italy - 

Catania 

Rome 


Jamaica—, 


May 1- 


May 1-31.. 
do 


May IS-Jcdyl..-. 
July23-Aug 19.— j 
Jan 29-.4pr 1 


Sept 1-20 

Apr IS-June IS. 
Mar 7-June28.. 
Mar 1-May 31-. 


May 23-20 

Ang 20-Sept 4.. 

June 6-12 

July 11-Sept 25- 
May 2-Jnn0 5— 

July 18-24 

June 13-19— 

July 4-Sept 11- 


July 1-31... 
June 1-14... 


June 1-30- 


Do- 


Japan 

Kobe 

Nagoya.. 

Do... 


May 2-June 26... 
June27-Aug 21.. 
Apr 4-May 29— . 

June 13-26. 

June27-Aug 28., 
Alay 16-June 26.. 
Junc27-Aug 21.. 
May IC-June 26.. 
June2T-Sept 4... 
May 9-Jtme 26... 
July 4-24. 


May 9-Jime 26... 


..—.do..,. 

JuJy4-Atig 28—, 
Apr 38-Juno22-. 
Aug 15-21 


Aug 9-16—.. 
June 14-20.« 


May SO-June 6— , 

May 16-32 

July 4-10.. ... 


220 

93 

171 

24 

34 

44 

13 

7 

44 

30 


13 


134 

50 

152 

IS 

29 

18 

7 

4 

14 

6 


South I^fanchuhsm Railway 
Do \ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Present 

Cases, foieign deaths, popula- 
tion of international conces 
Sion, foreign and native 
Spoiadic 

Reported by British munici- 
pality 
Pre\ alent 

Mar 3-Mav 31, 1926 Cases, 648, 
deaths, 121 


May 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 3 
Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 141 


May 23-Jimo 26, 1926’ Cases, 933 
June 27-Sept 18, 1926 Cases, 
1,168 

At Gateshead, several cases re- 
ported 


Including Pirseus 


Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
54,861, deaths, 14,771 June 27- 
Aug 7, 1926 Oases, 16,507, 
deaths, 5,160 


Mar 28-Jiine 26, 1926, Cases, 34 
June 27-Jii3y 10, 1926* Cases, 3, 
Entire consular district, mclud- 
ing island of Sardinia 
Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Oases, 201 
(Reported as alastnm ) 
June27-Sopt 25, 1926* Cases, 238 
(Reported as alastrim ) 

Apr. U-June 10, 1926. Cases, 64L 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continiieil 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 22, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Japan—C ontmued 

Taiwan Island 

Do 

Do 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Java 

Batev^a 

Do - 

East I iva and Madoeia — 

Do 

Malang 

Surabaya 

Do 

Letvia 

Mexico 

\guaseaiieiites 

Guadalawa 

Do 

Mexico City 


Tune 13-26 

June lS-14 

Jviae29-bept 27.. 
May 1€-June 5--. 


Do Jul3’'25-'Aug 2S-,- 

Saltillo - July 18-2 i. 


May 11-20 

June 1-20 

Julyll-Aug 10- . 
June ao-Tuiy 17. . 
May 2-8 


3May lo-June 25- 
Tuly24-Aug 20- 

Apr Il-Julv3 

July i-Aug 7 

Apr 4-10 

May 16-22 

JulylS-Aug 14- 


C*='ses { Deaths 


3 

100 

43 

6 

14 

32 


San Antonio de Arenales-, 

San Luis Potosi 

Do 

Tampico 

Torroon 

Do 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

Nigeiia 


Pcisia 

Teheran... 

Peiu 

Arequipa.. 
Poland 


Poitugal 

Lisbon. 

Do. 

Oporto. 

Do. 

Russia 

Siam 


Do. 

Bangkok 

Do 

Spam 

Valencia 

Slra’ts Settlements 

Singapore 

Do 

Simiatia 

Medan - 

Switzerland 

Lucerne Canton 

Do 

Tnpolitania — 

Tunisia 

Tunis 

Dmoc of South Africa — 

Cape Province 

Do 

Idutya district — 

NateJ 

Orange Fiee State 

Transvaal , 

Johannesbui^-.^. 

Do 

Yugoslavia- 

2agreb*..^-.,^ 


Tan 1-Tune30.- 

Juno 13-26 

July4-Oct 2— . 

Juno 1-10 

May 1-June 30. 
Julyl-Scpt 30. 

July 18-24 


Apr 21-June22- 
June 1-30 


Apr 26-Jane 19- 
Julyll-Sept 11 ., 
May23-Juue 5— , 
July 11-24 


May2-June 12— 
July4-Aug 28-- 

Aug 22-28 


Apr 25-May 1-. 
July 11-17. 


Aug 22-28. 


June 1-30- . 
July 1-31- 
Apr 1-30- 


Aug* 

June 1-30— 

June 20-26 

Aag 15-21 

May 23-29 

May30^unfi5... 
Junc20-Aug 28— 


MayO-June 12.. 
July 11-17 i... 


Aug. 9-15.. 


Remarks 


Province 

Do 


Intenor 


Apr l-June 30, 1920 Cases, 5. 
Feb i-.A.pr 30, 1926 deaths, 9S 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral district 
Do 

Present 100 miles from Chihua- 
hua 


Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 404; 
deaths, 33, - 


Mar 28-May 1, 1926. Cases, 12, 
deaths, 1, June 27-July 24, 
1926 Gases, 2, deaths, I 


Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926* Cases. 2,103. 
Aug 1-7, 1926* Cases, 12, deaths, 

Aug 35-28, 1926 Cases, 25; 
deaths, 8 


One case varioloid. 


Apr i-June 30, 1926 Cases, 17* 


Outbreaks - 
Do 
Do, 

Do,- 
Do " 

Juno 6-12, 1926 Outbreaks m 
Petersburg and Bustenburg 
di'stnets 

Apr 15-30,1926 Cases, 2; deaths, 
1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 22, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Contmued 


Place 

Date 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

On vessels i 

S S Karapara ■ 

i 



AtZanzibai, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpox landed At 
Durban, Union of South 
Afnca, June 16, 1926 One 
suspect case landed 

Vessel fiom Glasgow, Scotland, 
foi Canada Patient from 

Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward voyage 

Sieamsh-p - 

July 2 i 

1 



! 

> i 

1 



TYPHUS FEVEK 


Algeria 

Algiers - 

May 2l-June 
July21-Aug 31... 

Feb 1-28 _ 

7 


”Dn , _ 

3 


Argentina 

2 


_ 

Bolivia 

La Paz,«..* 

Time 1-30 


1 

Bulgt^na - 




Chile 

Antofagasta..,. ^ 

IMay 23-Juae 26... 

June 27-Juiy 3 

lime 1-7 

4 


T>n . . , , , 

1 


ConeetKeion 


1 

4 

1 

Apr 29-Mav S. 


1 

Dn_ 

Aug 14-Sept 11. 

5 


China 

Antnng.,,- 

June 14-27 

7 

1 

Dn .. ,, 

June 28-Sept 12 

29 

1 

Canton 

TVrayl-Sl. 

1 


It^ang 



1 

Wanshien 




Cheispn . . 




Cheirulpo— 

Maj 1-June 3(1 

Julvl-Sl 

38 

2 


2 

Gensan 

Jimp 1-30 

1 


Seoul 

do 

s 

3 

Do 

Julyl-Aug 31 

8 


Czechoslovakia 


Egj’pt 

Alexandria 

Tulyl6-Aug 19... 
Jan-29-lMai 4 

3 


Cairo 

74 

17 

Do . 

July 23- Aug 5 

1 

Port Said 

June 4-24... 

4 

1 

Do.,. 

! Tulv ,9- JLug 19 

4 

X 

Great Britain* 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 

■ July 30-Aug 21 

May 30-June 5 

Jime27-July3 

June 5 

9 ^ 

1 

Ireland (Jn&S Free State}, 

Cobh (Queenstown) 

1 


Do. ^ . . , 

1 

1 

Cork 

1 


Kerr County- 

Dingle. 

June27-July3 

1 


Italy 



Palermo.— 

Sent 12-18,_-_ 

1 

1 

Japan— 




Latvia ... 



■ ■ 

Lithiiania-^. ^ _ 



.......... 

MEXICO ...... 




Durango................... 

Mexico City 

July 1-31 — 

May 16-Jtine 5 

June 13-19 

20 . 

1 

Do. 

9 


3>0 

July 2*>-31 

3 



Awg 15- Sept 18, „ 
June 13-26 

31 


, Potosi 




Har l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 87, 
deaths, 14 


Occur- 


Reported May 1, 1926 
nng among troops 
Present among troops. May 1, 
1926 Locality in Chungking 
consular district 

Feh 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 887, 
deaths, 91 


Jan 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, ISO, 
deaths, 6 


Mar 28-May 8,1926. Cases, 3. 

Mar 28-May 29, 1926, Cases, 37 
May 1-June 30, 1926 Oases, 19 
Mar 1-Juno 30, 1926 Cases, 190, 
deaths, 22 

Feb 1-Apr 30,1926 Deaths, 110. 

Including municipalities to Fed- 
eral district. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Present city and country. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — ContinueJ 

Reports Received from June 28 to October 22, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


PlG.ee 

Date 

Cases i Deaths ^ Remarks 

t f 

Morocco 


i 

Mar i-Iiuie 30,1021 Casts, 126 

Norvav 

Stav.''ns-Gr_ 

Sent fi-12 i 

1 - j 

^ i * 

Paiestmo..! ‘...T 

i — “ — ' 1 

M-‘r 1-June 30, iJ26 Cases, i4, 
doiths, 1 Jiug iO-Sept u, 
I92t» Cases, 3 

Gaza „ __ 

1 


Juli 13-Aug 30... 

4nfr 17-2-t 

n ‘ 

HaU’al 

1 1 

J«iia district 

June 1 j“2^ 

5 1 i 

Majd«T distiitt 1 

Nt'izarcth . __ ' 

July 13-Aug 2 

do - 

2 i 

3 __ ! 

TiberictS ! Aug 

1 ' 

Yacmel i Aui 17-23. . . _ 

1 ' .1 

Persia 

Tohcian . 

?yla 5 23-June 22... 

. ! 1 

Mai 2S-Jiine 2b, 1926 Cases, 
1,272, deat'is, So June 27-July 
24, 192t) Casts, 147, ticaths, IL 
Mir 1-3 Ia> SI, 1923 Cas-^s, 711, 
deaths, t.9 

Jan 1-Mai 31. 19io Cases, 
14,514 

Apr 1-Junp 3o, 192o Caset, 110 

Peru 

Aiequipa 

Jar 1-31 

1 

' 0! 

Poland I 


i 

Ruma.ma 


1 

Russn 



Tunisia 

i 


Tunis 

June 11-30 

3 • . ... 

Turkey 

Constantinople 

June li.)-22 

1 1 ' 

1 Apr l-hla'i 31,1920 Casts, in, 

' deaths, 

I July 1-31, 192S Cases, 90, deaths, 
17 

1 Apr l-June 20, 192b C^saes, 202 
deathi, 24, native July 1-31, 
1920 Cases, 58 de-ith:, II 

Outbieaks 

A pi I -June 30, 1926 Cases, 28 
July 1-31, 3«2o CVes, 23, 
deathfe, 2 

Arr I -June 30, 192^ Casts, 24, 
deaths, 4 Jul> 1-31,1936 

Caiea, 7 

Apr 1 June 30, IC^.; Cases, iO; 
deaths, 5 July l-ll, 1026 
Cases, 2 Ang 15-Sl, 1926. 
out bleaks 

Out bleaks 

Do 

Apr 15-Junc 30, 192S Cases, 48, 
deaths, 7 July l-Aug 31, 1926: 
Casts, 3, deaths, 1 

Union of South Afiica... 



Do 


1 

Cape Province 


‘ 

Glengray disti id , _ ,, 

June 2T-Tiily 3 

1 

1 

Ora h arnstowu 


i 1 

ISTsta! 



_ . - 1 

Durban , , _ _ 

July 25-Aiig 7 

9 1 

Orange Free State. _ . , . 


Transvaal 


i 

Walkkei-stroom distn-et 
W olmaransstad distuct 
Yugoslavia 

June ^23. 

i 

do 

I 

: > r 

Zagreb 

May 15-21 i lf_. 


1 I 


YELLOW FEVER 


Brizd . . - 

_ , ' Reported June i 

1 L. . ... . 

Present m mtenor of Bahia, 

Bahia.... 

no 

_ . _t May 9-J line 26_ _| 

July MO. 

1 io i 7 

I 1 l_ , 

Pirapora, and 3ilinas 

Gold Coast 

1 Apr 1-May 31 — ,! 

i M ^ 
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A CASE OF TYPHUS-LIKE FEVER FOLLOWING TICK BITS 


B\ H R Si^F^VaR, Baigeoa, Vini^a Sut 23 PLbhc Beau a Se"’ c*e 

Following IS the report ol a case of tYphus-like fe%’er following a 
tick bile, investigated by the vnter, who was detailed for the purpose 
by ihe United States Public Health Sei\ice on August 16, 192d: 

S P , age 3o, wife of a butcher m Norfolk, Va , was bitten on the 
innei left thigh^ the left buttock, and the lower right abdomen by a 
tick which came Irbm a call hide .-^nipped fiom Noith Carolina or 
Virginia 

At each point of the tick bite, swelling, redness, and a small ulcer 
developed The tick was destroved Similar ticks had often been 
noticed by the butcher and his lamiiy: and occasionally a tick had 
bitten one of them, but iie\er before had any illness followed 

On Jiity 15, 10 days aftei the tick b»te, the patient had a chill, fever, 
severe hesdache, and muscular and joint pains all over the body. 
Two days later, fever and prostration being marked, she called her 
physician, and on the 20th was removed to a hospital On the same 
day, the attending physician noted a faint, pinkish rash over the chest 
and abdomen The rash faded and reappeared on Sunday, July 25, 
becoming more definite and purplish and at that time covering all 
parts of the body except the face. Upon admission the patient 
showed extreme prostration and registered a temperature of 105® F. 

Physical exa7nmaiwn . — (July 28) the patient was a stout woman. 
The face was flushed, the coiijunctivae were congested and watery, 
the expression was anxious, and the mental condition dull. Ques- 
tions weie answeied slowly; mental concentration was obviousiy 
difficult The tongue was very dry and coated. There were no 
nits or evidence of lice m the head or clothing Lice had been care- 
fully looked for upon admission 

Over the chest, back, and extremities, mcluding palms and soles, 
there was a fine petechial rash appearing in discrete, irregular macules, 
some of wduch would disappear upon pressure The majority were 
distinctly hemorrhagic in type and did not disappear upon pressure. 

The heart and lungs were apparently normal 

The abdomen was large and flabby and a distinct movable mass 
could be felt in the lower right quadrant There W’as no indication 
that this mass w^as m any way connected wuth the present illness. 

The spleen was not readily palpable because of the excessive ab- 
dominal fat. 

14211^’— 1 C-528) 
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The iii^iiinal glands on both sides were palpable and slightly 
tender Small healing ulcers were still present on the lower right 
abdomen, left inner thigh, and left buttock, at the points of the tick 
L:le 

Ltiloitipjiij vhJutgs — Urine examinations of catherized specimens, 
made on Jiikr 21, 24, and 26* showed some albumin, fxiie granular 
casts, and a lew pus cells. 

The blood picture on July 20 showed white blood cells 5,600; a 
normal dirTerential count, and smears were negarire for blood 
parasites 

On July 21, the Widal was negative and a blood culture was nega- 
tive 

On July 22, stool was negative for parasites 

On July 24, white blood cells, 8,800; small mononuclears 10 per 
cent; large mononuclears 10 per cent, polymorphonuclears 89 per 
cent Blood serum taken from the patient on July 25 and 28 and 
August 6 did not agglutmate B. proteus Xig or B. tularense The 
sample taken on July 28 also gave negative agglutination for B. 
ebeiihi and B, almius 

On July 28, the 13th day of fever, six guinea pigs were injected 
intrapenioneally with whole citrated blood of the patient, each 
animal receiving 2 c* c. Only one of these guinea pigs developed 
fever, which began on the 13th day after injection. Transfer of 
blood from this pig to other guinea pigs and to a monkey were made 
with entirely negative results. 

The patient’s fever continued for three weeks There was no defi- 
nite crisis; convalescence was slow and there were no sequelae. 

Disemmon — ^The clinical aspects of this case, in nearly every 
detail, suggested typhus fever, although it was not supported by the 
' laboratory findings. Failure of the seium to agglutinate B. proteus 
Xis and the negative results of animal inoculation do not, however, 
exclude typhus fever. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever was considered, but the rngfitive 
animal moculations and the locality make such a diagnosis very 
doubtful. 

Other ticks similar to the one that had bitten the patient were 
secured and proved to be Amilyomma americanum. This tick is an 
occasional parasite of man, but has never been imphcated m the 
. transmission of disease. The tick bites may have been coincidental; 
but because the bites caused local sores and glandular enlargement 
preceding the onset of fever, one can not ignore their possible 
significance. 

The case is reported because of the association of the illness with 
tick bites, the consistently negative agglutination of B pTote^s 
and the failure to reproduce the disease in laboratory animals. ' 
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SYMPOSIUM ON THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF CANCER 

A symposium on cancer control was held at Lake Mohonk, N Y., 
September 20-24, 1926, under the auspices of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer The purpo^^e of the meeting was to coii- 
sidei the prevention and cure of cancer from a practical standpoint, 
to crystalize existing knowledge, and to express in concise language 
the fundamental ground 'work m fact and opinion upon which the 
collective effort 'now being made in the United States and other 
countries for the control of cancer should be continued and extended 

The symposium was attended by distinguished workers m the field 
of cancer control from both this country and Europe, and a fund of 
information and-opmion was presented upon v'hich the society will 
base its plans for the conduct of its work for many years to come 

Two resolutions were passed by the delegates The first resolu- 
tion pertained to the development of measures for continuation of 
the international effort to unify and dissenunate knowledge regarding 
the control of cancer. The second was the adoption of statements 
of facts and opinions which should form the basis for campaigns 
against the disease The text of this statement given below is taken 
from the Health News for October 18, 1926, published by the New 
York State Department of Health 

Although the present state of knowledge of .cancer is not sufficient 
to permit of the formulation of such procedures for the suppression 
of this malady as have been successfully employed for the control of 
infectious diseases, there is enough well-established fact and sound 
working opinion concerning the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of cancer to save many hves, if this information is earned properly 
into effect 

1 The causation of cancer is not completely understood, but it 
be accepted that, for all practical purposes, cancer is not to be 
looked upon as contagious or infectious. 

2. Cancer itself is not hereditary, although a certain predisposition 
or susceptibility to cancer is apparently transmissible through in- 
^^heritanee This does not signify that, because one's parent or 
parents or other members of the family have suffered fiom cancer, 
cancer will necessarily appear in other persons of the same or succeed- 
ing generation 

3 The control of cancer, so far as this subject can be understood 
at the present time, depends upon the employment of measures of 
personal hygiene and certain preventive and curative measures, the 
success of which depends upon the intelligent cooperation of the* 
patient and physician. 

4. Pei sons who have cancer must apply to competent physicians 
at a sufficieatly early stage in the disease, in order to have a fair 
chance of cure This applies to all foi'ms of oancer. In some forms 
early treatment affords the only possibility of cure. 

5. Cancer in some parts of the body can be discovered in a very 
early stage, and if these cases are treated properly the prospect for a 
permanent cure is good. 
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6 The cure of cancer depends upon discovering the growth before 
it has done nieparabie injury to a vital part of the body and before 
it has spread io other parts. Therefore, efforts should be made to 
improve the methods of diagnosis in these various locations and tbe 
treatment of the cancers so discovered. 

7 The pubhc must be taught the earliest danger signals of cancer 
which can be recogmzed by persons without a special knowledge of 
the subject, and induced to seek competent medical attention when 
any of these indications are beheved to be present. 

8. Practitioners of medicine must keep abreast of the latest ad- 
vances in the knowledge of cancer m order to diagnose as many as 
possible of the cases of cancer which come to them 

9 Surgeons and radiologists must make constant progress in the 
re&ed methods of technic which are necessary for the diagnosis and 
proper treatment not only of ordmaiy cases but of the more obscure 
and difficult ones. 

10 There is much that medical men can do in the prevention of 
cancer, in the detection of eary cases, in the referring of patients to 
institutions and physicians who can make the proper diagnosis and 
apply proper treatment, -when the physicians themselves are unable 
to accomphsh these results. The more efficient the family doctor is, 
the more ready he is to share responsibility with a specialist 

11. Dentists can help in the control of cancer by informing them'^ 
^Ives about the advances in the knowledge of the causes of cancer, 
especially with relation to the irritations produced by imperfect 
teeth and improperly fitting dental plates. They can also help by 
referring cases of cancer which they discover to physicians skilled in 
the treatment of cancer in this location. It may be doubted -whether 
all dentists fully realize the help which can be obtamed from X-ray 
idmtographs in reveaUng not only the state of the teeth but the 
condition of the bone surrounding them. 

12 Medical students should be instructed in cancer by the aid 
of actual demonstrations of cancer patients, and this to a sufficient 
extent to give them a good working knowledge of the subject. 

13 The most reliable forms of treatment, and, in fact, the only 
ones thus far justified by experience and observation, depend upon 
surgery, radium, and X rays. 

14. Emphasis should be placed upon the value of the dissemination 
of the definite, useful, and practical knowledge about cancer, and this 
knowiedge should not he confused nor hidden by what is merely 
theoretical and experimental. 

15 Efforts toward the control of cancer should be made in two 
principal directions; (1) The promotion of research in order to 
inerease the existing knowledge of the subject, and (2) the practical 
empbym^t ol the information which is at hand Even witli our 
present knowledge many lives could be saved which are sacrificed by 
unnecessary delay. 

At a dinner to the foreign guests held in New York City at the 
id the symposium, Dr, William H. Welch, director of the Insti- 
of Hygi«e and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, said: 

^ ' note struck at the ]Mohonk symposium was the tre- 

liilfaddus importanee of the cancer question and the appalling prob- 
bmi wifeh it pi^enis. There was never a time when tuberculosis 
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presented problems of such magnitude ^ ^ ^ There is no 
disease to which larger additions to our knowledge have been made 
than cancer, but because this knowledge does not reach the public 
which we are most anxious to reach, this seems trivial 

In a recent issue of Campaign Note? of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, the foUowmg statements appeared : 

Few people realize the seiiousness of the cancer problem Accord- 
ing to recent statistics issued by the United States Census Bui‘eau, 1 
in every 10 adults now living in the United States is destined to die of 
cancer. Between the ages of 45 and 65 one in every five deaths among 
women is due to this disease Cancer is now a greater menace to 
adult life than tuberculosis, and its death rate is rapidly increasing. 

Cancer is in many respects a unique disease Against it no sanitary 
or public health measures have any effect It is not affected by 
preventive measures such as are employed against infectious diseases. 
The upbuilding of the general bodily health and economic conditions 
are mcapable of reducing its prevalence. 

The only effective measui’es which now offer B.nj promise are per- 
sonal ones. People must learn the symptoms and apply to a compe- 
tent physician upon the first suspicion of the presence of cancer. 
On their pait physicians must give prompt and skillful attention to 
the patients who come to them There must be a widespread cam- 
paign to teach the public what everyone should know about cancer, 
and a dissemination among medical practitioners of information 
that will help them in diagnosing and treating their cases 

Nothing less than the utmost authority and the most reliable 
opinion will suffice to meet the pessunistic attitude of many people 
who thmk that cancer is incurable, hereditary, and infectious. The 
strongest argument possible must be presented to convince the man 
in the street who is inclmed to listen to the claims of quacks who hold 
out a prospect of cui’e, until the disease is too far advanced to make 
skillful help of any use 


MALARIA IN THE PRAIRIE BICE REGIONS OF LOUISIANA AND 

ARKANSAS 


By Bareeb, Special Expert, W 11 W Eomp, ls<?ocjate Sanitary Engineer, and T B Hayne, 

Tecnmcal Assistant, United States Public Health Seiviee 

EXTENT AND METHOD OP CULTIVATION OF PHAIRIE RICE 

The largest area devoted to the cultivation of prairie rice in the 
United States is found on that portion of the coastal plain extending 
approximately from Rayne, La., to Crosby, Tex This area, a large 
part of which was originally prairie, offers the climate, level ground, 
relatively impermeable subsoil, and the supply of irrigation water 
necessary for rice growing, A similar area is found in eastern 
Arkansas, Of the 904,000 acres of rice grown in the United States 
in 1925, 450,000 were found in Louisiana and 174,000 in Arkansas. 

The cultivation of prairie nee is a comparatively new industry in 
the United States. Louisiana had about 42,000 acres under cultiva- 
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tiOB in iS79j bill tlie greater part of the development in rice culture 
has occurred since 1889. In Texas practically ail of the industry has 
developed since 1889, and in Arkansas since 1905 With the growth 
of lice culture , much land formerly considered of little value except for 
grazuig has been brought under cultivation; and this industry has 
greatly increased the population and v^eallh of certam parts of the 
prairie country of the southern United States. 

Irrigation is almost universally emplo3’ed in the cultivation of 
prauie nee, TTater for irrigation is pumped from streams or from 
deep wells In the Louisiana-Texas area nearly four-fifths of the 
irrigatiCii nuler is taken from streams, while m Arkansas practically 
all of A roniv^s from Vvelis. 

Duimg a large part of Ihe growing season the plants stand in 
shallow water Levees prevent the water from running oS and the 
impermeable subsoil keeps it from seepmg away The seed is sovni 
in early Ixlay, and the water is usually turned into the fields during 
that month Drainage for harvest is commonly done in September 
The majority of the fields are thus kept under water durmg a period 
of three or four months m the year Only one crop a year is harvested 
As a I’ule the land is used for rice one year and lies fallow or is devoted 
to other crops during the following year. 

The method of cultivation of prairie rice in Arkansas and Louisiana 
is, then, such as to gTeatly favor ihe production of Anopheles Large 
areas are converted into shallow ponds and remain under water durmg 
the gi'eater part of the warmer season of the year The water is, for 
the most part, bright and clear, and is replenished conliiiually with 
fresh supplies, so that there is no accumulation of products of decay 
which might pollute the water and render it unfit for anopheline 
larvse The fields are exposed to the sun except where the growing 
rice affords a partial shade, and algae grow in abundance ail over the 
fields Food and aeration are thus abundantly provided. Grassi 
has well called nee fields the Paradise of Anopkdes” ^ 

IN'CIDENCE OF ANOPHELES IN THE PRAIHIE RICE DISTRICT 

The number of larvse per dip taken up bv a dipping pan of standard 
size gives a rough but useful approximation of the incidence of 
anopheline larvae in a breeding place. Two thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-five dips made by us in the rice fields dunng the years 
1928, 1924, and 1925 gave a total of 2,985 anopheline larvge, an 
average of 1 .1 per dip. The dips were made with a pan measuring 6 
by 9 inches at the top and 3% inches in depth We estiiiiated that 
each dip swept larvse from an area averaging approximately 50 

I Charl^ E CJsainblibs, 

Charge, Jlice Investigations, U S, Department of Agriculture See Farmers^ Bul- 
IS®®, tiita No 13116, Oetobw, U S, DeiMartment of Agriouiture. 
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square inches ^fany of the dips were made in more or less selected 
places, and the average incidence of iarvse was less than 1 1 per 50 
square inch; our figures, however, indicate a large production since 
the breeding area is very great 

Larvse are abundant in the midst of the fields as well as m the 
ditches inside and outside the dikes More were found m partially 
open places than where the nee was thick and high They appear 
early m the season, large collections were made in May. Sometimes 
good breeding was found in grassy, [‘allow fields partially flooded 
through some defect in the dikes 

Very large numbers of adult Anopheles are found in various resting 
places throughout the iice district Stables, outhouses, schooh 
houses, unscreened dwellings, hollow trees, and similar shelters often 
swaim With them A single building may contam thousands of 
them, and surfaces aie sometimes blackened by the large numbers of 
AnopJides rooslmg on them We counted 304 A quairlmaculaim 
restmg on a hoaid 12 by 13 inches Le Prmce (1) counted in one 
barrel at Stuttgart, Ark, 2,768 A quadnmaculatus The number 
of imagoes in the Arkansas fields was somewhat greater than in the 
fields of Louisiana 

SPECIES OF A'^OPHELES FOUND IN THE RICE REGION 

Table 1 shows that A quadrimaciilaius is the prevailing species 
found m the imago stage, nearly 97 5 per cent of the imagoes caught 
m the nee region of Arkansas belonged to that species During the 
summer of 1920, m Arkansas, the proportion of A. crucians tended 
to inc'rease as the season advanced In June and September, 1925, 
we made collections in the same region, and, in addition, we surveyed 
many thousands of Anopheles m their resting places; not one A, 
amcians was seen. Geiger, Purdy, and Tarbett (2) caught 19,238 
Anopheles near Lonoke, Ark,, all of which proved to be J'. gmd- 
nmaculatiis. Comparing our findings in 1920, in which over 800 
A. crucians were caught, with our findings of 1925 and with those of 
Geiger, Purdy, and Tarbett, it would appear that in the same general 
area considerable vanation in the proportion of A crucians may 
occur in different years 

In the Louisiana nee fields the proportion of A. crucians is high; 
nearly half of the imagoes we took in the adult stage were of that 
species. In June, 1917, Geiger, Purdy, and Bates (3) found m the 
Gueydan district of Louisiana imagoes of only A. crucians and 
A. punetipennis, the A crucians being about twice as abimdant as 
the A.j pwnctipennis. A. quadrimaculatus was first found by them 
in the latter part of June, and by July 10 this species superseded all 
others. 
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Table 1 — A7iop'heles caught tn tmogo stage in rice fields 


May ‘ JdUG July } Ausnst \ 


I Gcal' ty and year l 


S I i 
< I 


Octo- 

ber 


All montlis 


Kumbers 


Pcrcont- 
asc inci- 
dences 


Arkansas, lCf20-^ 
Arltansas, 1925- - 


45S 


.15,815, 15215,C55j 40l! IOt' 257 31,917 
.! 1 79 If Oi— J-..J 1,257 


SID! 07 5 2 5 
0|100 0-0 0 


Total Aikan- 
sas ' 


45S 


ill t ‘ 1 I j I 

C' 15,815; 152'lG,40ii 4011 437' 257 33 17 i| 


8101 


97 6; 2 1 


Louisiana, 1923 L.-J....' 42ci lS7d,S20! 5451 852 50^' 131* ou 

I^ouisiana, 1924 j 54Sj 541|l,796j2, 715 1,3331,397! 1,5171,^.73, A Sill 533 


Total Lotus- i I i i 1 i i I ill 

lana 545; 541 2, 222'2 £02 3. 104 1, 942| 2, 369 2, 4771 3, G02 oS^i' l| 


2,7961,292, 68 4'31 6 
8, 507;:, 16Sj 54 3|45 7 


0 II, 303;S, 451 


GrandtotaJ—, 54oj 541^2, €&0;2, 902,3, 164,1, 942jlS 1842, 629| 19, 4961 9&0| iOS| 257|45, 477|9, 361j 82 9|l7 1 


57 242 8 


The high proportion of A, crucians in the Louisiana rice fields as 
compared with the Arkansas fields is striking. Breeding conditions 
in the rice fields of both regions are similar, except that a larger pro- 
portion of the Arkansas fields are irrigated by water from wells. 
The times of seeding and harvesting rice are nearly synchronous in 
the two States, and both States have an even, high summer tempera- 
ture. In the Louisiana rice country the monthly mean temperatures 
for June, Jul^^, and August range from 79.9° to 82 8° F., and the 
annual mean temperature ranges from 67.4° to 69 1° In Arkansas 
the rice region has an annual mean temperature of 61 5° (Chambliss) 

It has been alleged that the hydrogen-ion concentration of AnopJi’^ 
cZds-breeding waters may be a factor in determining the prevalence 
of certain species In the Louisiana nee fields we made 35 tests of 
the hydrogen-ion concentration m different years and at different 
seasons, and obtained a range of pH 6.0 to pH 8.6, Twenty-six of 
the 35 tests fell within the range of pH 7.8 to pH 8.2 A well supply- 
ing water for irrigation varied from pH 7.2^ to pH 8,4, and w^ater from 
an hrigation canal had a pH of 6.8 

In the ^^kansas rice fields we found a range of pH 6 8 to pH 9.2 
Of a total of 15 tests (all made in June and September, 1925), we 
found 12 within the range of pH 7.2 to pH 8.4. Eight tests of wells 
supplying water foi!: irrigation gave the narrow range of pH 7.2 to 
pH 7.4. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration in the nee fields shows, then, a 
oon<^iderable range, depending in part on the distribution of masses 
at algae, which tend to increase the alkalinity of the water; but the 
range is so similar in the rice fields of the two States as to make it 
mih|;;ely that the greater prevalence of A, crucians in Louipiaiia is 
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due to any quality of the hi^drogen-ioii concentration of the water 
in which the Anophdee breed. 

In Table 2 is shown the number of AnopltJes bred out fiom laryse 
or pup© collected during 1923 and 1924 m the iiee fields of Louisiana. 
It is seen that more than twice as many A cmcutns as A quadrhna- 
culatus were bred out. It is interesting to compare this proportion 
with that of the percentage of A ctucians caught in Ih? imago stage, 
wheie this species comprised only 43 per cent of the adult Anopheles 
collected in the same legion. 

The discrepancy between these two percentages is not to 
explain. It is possible that the two species, A. madrliaocnlaius 
and A auemns, prefer different daylinie resting pieces, and that m 
our collection? of imagoes, made for the most part in bams housing 
animals at night, we did not always mclude the preferred resting 
places of A crucians A quadrimacitlaius often predominated in 
resting places immediately adjacent to nee fields where the larv© 
and pup© of A crucians weie by far the more common of the two 
species 

In addition co A crucians and A qvadrimacidntus, a few A, imTkeri 
were found Two A xcaTixri were bred out in the rice fields of 
Louisiana, and their imagoes were occasionally found in resting 
places near the nee fields We found but few A punctipennis as 
adults or larvse During the summer of 1920 we collected many 
thousands of A quadrimaculaius m the rice region of Arkansas, but 
found only 10 A, punctipennis. 


Tablb 2 ^Anopheles bred out // om larvae or pupse taken in rice fields of Louisiana 

in 1B2B and 1924 


May 

June 

July 

August j 

1 September : 

I 

October 

All znontbs 

A cnic 

A quad 

A erne 

1 

§ 

< 

A cruc 

A quad 

§ i 

§ j 
1 <! 1 

< 

g 

1 

< 

p 

A quad 

A erne. 

! 

A quad 


13 i 

sli 

s ! 

1 1 

Per 

cent 

Si 

50 

1 

j 5:s 

i 

m 

238 

1 1 i 

j 194 ^ 190 

32 

407 

129 

9 

1 

1,569 

ass I 

709 

1 31 1 


Culieme Inrv© were plentiful m the rice fields and their imagoes 
often constituted a pest, especially in the Arkansas region. In the 
Louisiana and ilikansas regions, whde the rice is being flooded, com- 
mon species are Fsorophom colu.mhi<Le Dyar and Knab, and Psora-- 
phora diseohr Coq., together with Psorophom ciliata Fab. Later, as 
grass and alg© increase in the nee fields, Cidex (N^eoculex) iesfaceus 
i^ierntam) Van der Wuip and Cidex {Chmroporpa} hprincei Dyar 
and Knab are also found commonly with the larr© of Anopheles. 
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THE MALARIA PARASITE AND SPLEEN INDEX IN THE PRAIRIE RICE 

REGIONS 

Geiger, Purdy, and Bates (3) surveyed a population at Lonoke, 
Ark, during the month of Januaiy and found only 0 5 per cent 
infected with malaria parasites among 1,965 persons examined In 
May they found m the same district 1 6 per cent infected among 
2,162 examined* Children 1-10 yeais of age gave zero per cent in 
January and 19m May. In the Gueydan district of Louisiana they 
made a survey m Aprd and found but 1 1 per cent infected among 
417 persons examined* Children 1-10 years old gave an index of 
1 S per cent. They found a malaria history rate of 29 per cent m 
the Lonoke population and exactly the same rate in the Gueydan 
group 

In our survey of the Louisiana iice region made some six years 
later than that of Geiger, Purdy, and Bates, we also found very low 
parasite rales* Our results for school children aie shown in Table 
3, ivbich compares malaria indices of the rice country with those in 
surrounding regions not near rice fields. 


Table 3 — Paiasite indices tn Louisiana, 1923-1924 {school child) en) 


1 

Number ' sSool ' ! Per cent 

of schools Po-tives 

1 " i ! 

Group I School m the iiumediate vicmUv of nee fieltis. i 

White 

10 j 11 ; 399 ! 18 

6 1 14 i 3{>4 , 3 8 

Colored -.1 

Total - - 

16 1 25 I 763 2 8 

Gioup II Schools not in the vicinity of nee SeMs 

White - 

11 16 ' 499 ' 2 8 

1 14 j 30 } 6 (kS I 5 1 

Coloied,-,--- — - - 

Total 

i 25 36 1 1, 0a7 j 4 0 

Grand total, gioiips I and II 

U j 61 j 1, 830 j 3 5 


Schools and school ^'examinations” are distinguished in Table 3, 
because in some eases a school was examined more than once, either 
in different years or in the spring and autumn of the same year. 
There are fewer repetitions of the examination of the same child than 
would be indicated by the ratio of schools to school examinations 
fc^ause there were frequent changes in the personnel of the schools. 
P^ticaily aU schools w^e rural, or situated in small towns So far 
as we miwle apy selcKstion of schools for examination it was in the 
of ttiose in the more malarious districts. 

' 3 shows clearly that the malaria parasite rate among school 

of the Louisiana rice district is low, and somewhat lower 
than in schools in the surrounding country, where cane and cotton 
are the principal crops. Of the 61 school examinations made, about 
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oae-half gave no positives at all — the proportion of negath^e school 
examinations hemg about the same in and out of the rice region 

Colored children gave higher indices than the vhite. and the 
autumn index vras higher than thot of the spring. Of C113 children 
of both laces examined during the spring term, frmn January to IMay, 
inclusivej 3 0 per cent were found po->itive Of 717 exarmnf^d during 
the auLumn ternij all diinng Seplember. October, and Xovember. 4 i 
per cent wei e found positive 

In addition to the school work, we determined the maiaua parasite 
index of certain Louisiana plantations, lumber camps, and neighbor- 
hoods Within the rice region, 4 of such survevs gave 3 2 p^r cent 
positive among 123 persons examined Oulsicie of the ii?e region, 
15 surveys gave 6 8 per cent positive among 5:7 pef‘sons examined 

We also examined many blood specimens for the physicians of 
Crowley, Lo During 1923 we obtained SS pourive specimens 
through this souiee, and in 1924 only 22 The pereon'^age cf positives 
among such examinations is of little significance because we dealt 
with a highly selected group, the fact that we found so few positives 
is noteworthy, however, sines several physicians cooperated v>ith us 
during the entire malaria season of two years 

In April, 1923, 190 spleen examinations were made of school chil- 
dren m Louisiana by Kenneth F. Maxey, Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service Only 3 G per cent showed 
enlarged spleens Examinations were made of the child in the stand- 
ing position Forty-two of the children examined wore found in a 
school (Gueydan) located in the immediate vicmity of rice fields; all 
were negative The remainder came from localities more or less 
remote from rice fields. 


Table 4 — Malana par(nhe rate in certain rmal schools m Aikansus 
GROUP I SCHOOLS IK THE MIDST OF EICE FIELDS 


^ * 
si 

V 

School 

Color 

1922 1 

i 

1923 

1924 1 

ms ! 

1 

j Total, ail 
j jearis 

1 1 

! No 1 
1 ev I 
am- 
med 

Per 
cent 
poa- , 
tivs 

laX-l 

, mel 1 

I ( 

Per < 
cent , 

po&i- 
ii.'e 1 

' No 1 

Ci.- 
aji- 
iLCa f 

Fei i No ! 
cent ' ax- j 

110S1- ' am- j 
tivp ' liied 1 

I 1 

Per 
[ cent i 
posi- i 
me 

No j Per 
oxt j cant 
a*n- t roBi- 
inel ! tiv^ 

1 ! 

Gr^ 1 ma 

hite I 

30 

6 7 1 

1 27 ! 

.3 7 ' 

IB 1 

0 0 ! 

17 i 

5 9 ' 

i 92 1 

4 4 

2 ) 

f T 

do ! 

29 

0 0 ^ 

f 2S 1 

0 0 

9# i 

3 7 

30 

0 0 

i 115 ' 

0 0 

3 

Sna’inoa 

do i 

25 

401 

! 25 I 

4 0 1 

' 2j 1 

0 0 1 

24 1 

1 00 

' m i 

20 


Total, Kos It 


84 

3& 

1 SI i 

2 5 , 

TO 1 

1 4 

71 i 

1 14! i 

2.3 


3, and 3 




1 1 






, ! 


4 ’ 

Sta:jlev., 

WhitP ! 



1 IB 1 

5 fi 

! 


4 1 

0 0 

22 ' 

4,5 

5 

Siinsome 

! do ,1 

-- 1 

, 2d ' 

0 0 

2j , 

P. 0 , 

2i 

9 ' 

1 66 j 

0 1 


Total group 1. 

i ' si" 1 

ao j 

1 

2.5 : 

1 1 

as, 


i 

1 S34 i 

3 6 


GRoren schools not in rice fields 


6 

Casco 

Colorc L..! 

32 ' 22 7 ' 

4S 

31 3 1 

43 . 

2 1 t. 


1 

118 

17 8 

7 



White....,!, 

i 

36 

If r , ) 

21 * 

4.8 1 

m 

00 ; 

70 

92 

8 

Aleom 

do !. 

’ 

42 

9 0 ! 

42 

2 4'. 



1 

84 

&.0 


[ j 

1 Total group H ^ 

1' 

22 ; 22 7 1 

125 , 

19 8 1 

111 ; 

2 7 1 

19 1 

0 0 j 

278 

119, 
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With but few exceptionSj our surreys of the Arkansas schools were 
made in September, October and November, months in which the 
malaria parasite rate as highest Table 4 shows definitely that the 
parasite rate of ceitam rural schools in the rice fields is low, and 
generally lower than that outside the nee region or at its borders. 
Especially remarkable is the low rate for schools Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
surveyed dunng four successive years, m every case in September, 
October, or November The year rate of each of these three schools, 
as -well as the aggregate for the four-year peiiod, is low. Stukey 
school showed but one positive diimig the whole period. Spleen 
exammations were made of the boys of these three schools during the 
autumn of 1923 and 1924 by C P Coogle, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service In the aggregate only 5 3 per 
cent of a total of 76 examined showed enlarged spleens 

Schools Nos 1,2, and 3 are situated in the very midst of the rice 
fields The children, all of the white race, live in houses for the 
most part good and situated m prosperous neighborhoods The 
population of the neighborhoods in which these schools are situ- 
ated is relatively constant, showing less of the shifting so common 
among farmers of the renter class. 

A group of town schools gave the following malana parasite 
indices: 4.7 per cent positive among 86 colored children in two 
schools in the rice country; 11 6 per cent positive among 86 colored 
cliildren in two schools at the edge of the lice country; 8.3 per cent 
postive among 169 white children m two schools also at the edge of 
the rice country; 0 per cent positive among 27 white chiidx'en of a 
school not in the nee region 

Certain house to house neighborhood surveys made in the Arkansas 
region may be compared with those of the schools We made these 
also in the summer and autumn, and in some of them we selected 
persons more likely to be infected The results are given m Table 5. 


Table 5. — Neighloihood Arkansas — Malaria parasite mtc 


Locality 

Color 

Nnin- 
ber ex- 
amined 

Per 

cent 

positive 

Locality 

Color 

Num- 
ber ex- 
amined 

Per 

cent 

positive 

lurieeregioa 

Do- 

Total, whita 
and colored 

White-— 

Colored— 

m* 

1 8 
&0 

t 

ISTot m rice region ' White 

Do Colored—. 

34 

100 

8 8 
11 0 

166 : 

6 0 

Total, white ' 1 

and colored j I 

134 

10 4 


During portions of the summers of 1920 and 1922 ive examined 
blood specimens for the physicians of Stuttgart, Ark. Most of the 
patients came from the rice region or the country immediately ad- 
|cmiing it. One hundred and one examinations gave 18 positives. 
This group, of course, was a highly selected one. 
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In sum, it is evideJOLt tliat malaria b present xii tlie rice regions of 
both Lodisiana and Aikansas, but that the rate is low, rather lower 
tlwa m certain regions situated outside of the nee regions but in the 
same general neighborhood Very low rates persist from year to 
year m certain neighborhoods situated in the imd-t of the nee fields 
where Ai opheles s^viann The amount of inrlaria wiihri the rice 
legions doubtless increased by the pivsence of moie highly infected 
camniunities at iheir borders 

In all blood exammations the slides vrere e^iamiaed by one of us 
fEarber) personally, with the exception of the 1923 exaiainaaon of 
the AiJ'ansas schools, winch was done by the United Stales PubLe 
Health Service laboratory at hlemplii?, under the direction of Dr. 
IfYilhain Krauss Thick films \veie eriployed m all spec.rnens ex- 
amined by oui selves 

THE TYPE OF IvIAEAEIA PAUASITE FOCXB IX THE HICE REGIOX OF 

LOE'ISIAXA 

The type of parasite found in the rice region of Louisiana is showm 
in T^tble 6, where data are arranged by months We made but tew 
examiDations in the months of December and January, and ob tamed 
no positives during these months One mixed case was found, but 
IS not included in the table. 


Table 6. — Fosttwe cases of malar la found in Louisiana^ anan'ierl months and 

type of pat Civile 


1 

Month 1 

1 

Feb , Mai 1 Apr 

1 

May 

lune 

1 


Aug , 

1 

SepZ 

I 

Or»t 

i 


All 

Diuiiths 

1 

Numiar of positives 

Percent of E-A — - — 

o 

o 

J6 

12 5 

10 

10 0 

10 

0 

23 

*21 7 

27 

25 9 

^ 23 
i 5*15 

n 

63 S 

133 

38 1 


The number of cases showm in Table 6 is small, but suiSoiently 
lai'ge to indicate clearly that the percentage of esfcivo^uutumnal 
malaria falls to a immmiim in June and July; then it ris©'^ rapidly, 
reaching its maximum in the late autimxii and winter and in the early 
spring months. Barber and Mayne (4) have shown that a very- 
similar curve of yearly incidence of the types of malaria parasite 
occiiis generally in the Southern Stales, except that in the general 
series the lUHimuim of the estivo-autumnal type occurs earlier in 
the season — April or May. 

In the Arkansas nee region our surveys were made in late summer 
or in the autumn, when a high estivo-autumnal proportion would be 
expected. Of 46 positives obtained in the midst of the rice region, 
50 per cent proved to be estivo-autumnal, of 76 obtained outside or 
.at the boi’ders of the rice oouniry, 52 6 per emit were eativo-autuiaaal. 
In both gro.ups positives obtained from negro cases showed a higher 
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percentage of estiTo-autiimnal than those from white. Of the total 
Dumber of estivo-aiitnmnal cases, about 39 per cent had crescents 

It IS stated that, ivith the decrease of nialana in the rice region of 
northern Italy, the estivo-autuninal type of parasite has become 
relatively rare (5j In our rice districts any amelioration in the 
number or severity of cases seems to have come about independently 
of any change in the type of parasite. 

The effect on the malaria late of the introduction of rice cultiva- 
tion IS hard to estimate since we lack trustworthy malaria surveys 
of the prairie regions pnor to the beginning of rice culture The 
evidence of physicians m both regions is almost unanimous to the 
effect that there has been a decided reduction witlun the last 15 or 
20 yeai’s in both the amount and the seventy of the disease Black- 
water fever and the moie severe types of ^'swamp fever'’ have 
become almost extinct. Dr H. L Gardiner, health officer of Acadia 
Parish, a county situated in the midst of the Louisiana rice district, 
informed us that, during a tenure of office oi six 3'ears, 1919 to 1924, 
inclusive, he had not signed a single death certificate for malaria 
A comparison of the parasite rates obtained by Geiger, Piird^’’, and 
Bates in 1917-18 with the rates obtained by us six ^'ears latei indi- 
cate little more than the absence of a striking change m malaria 
during that period In schools Nos 1, 2, and 3, Table 4, one might 
deduce evidence of decrease in malaria, but the numbers are too 
small to show any significant change 

THE RELATION OF RICE CrLTIVATION AND MALARIA IN OTHER 

LOCALITIES 

A relative immunity from malaiia m the pieseiice of numerous 
Anopheles bied in rice fields i^ not without paiallel in this and other 
countries. 

Herms (6) states that nee culture as practiced in California is 
responsible for vast hordes of Anopheles, but thus far there has been 
little or no increase m malana as a consequence. Lenert (7) states 
that the more malarious portions of California arc not found near 
the rice fields, but that there are few dwellings in their immediate 
vicinity. 

Certain portions of northern Italy possibly furnish conditions more 
nearly parallel with those of our prairie rice fields — a temperate 
climate, intensive rice culture with imgation, and the presence, 
within flight distance of dwellings, of abundant Anopkdes known to 
be vectors of malaria The present condition of malaria in that region 
is described by Giardina, No%"elli, Alessandnni, and Sampietro (5), 
and may be summed up as follows: Malaria in the valley of the Po, 
fmmBvfy severe and widely diffused, has decreased wnth the improve- 
ment in agriculture and with bettered social and sanitary conditions 
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of living. The reduction has been most marked within the last 30 
years and is most pronounced where the cultivation of rice is most 
iiitense Benign tertian is the prevailmg tj^pe of parasite found, and 
severe eases of malaria are lare. Estivo-autimmal, when ic occurs, 
tends to run a mild course. Together with a reduction in the malaria 
rate, there has been a decrease m the death rate from all causes. In 
some localities of the rice regions the introdaction of numerous cases 
infected during the World War caused an increase iix the malaria rate 
But the rise v\as transient and the late soon returned to normal. 
Apparently the ^*soil'^ had become unfavorable to the spread of the 
disease. Anopheles are present in enormous numbers. The anophe- 
line species represented are A macultpemas, one of the chief malaria 
vectors of Europe, about SS~90 per cent; A. superpictus, about 7~10 
per cent, A pseudoplctus^ 2-3 per cent; A, hfurcatys, rare. 

Euglmg (8) compares three villages in Macedonia, one in the 
swamps, one m a rice region, and one 1 kilometers from rice fields 
The village m the swamp region shows the highest children's death 
rate, the other two showing a rate hardly one-half as great as 
that of the swamp dwellers. Spleen, parasite, and anemia rates 
were high in all three. The nee region was more favorable to 
the production of Anopheles than the swamps The author is of the 
opinion that the cultivation of nee has diminished malaria. With 
better economic conditions the people have better houses, better 
food, and better medical treatment, and are able to buy more quinine. 

Nocht (9), in describing observations made in southern Europe 
during a recent journey, states that in Bulgana malaria is no worse 
m rice-growing districts than in the truck-growing regions. In certain 
regions of Spam where rice cultivation is of ancient date and the 
inhabitants have become prosperous, malaria is insignificant in spite 
of abundant AnopTieUs; while in newly opened rice regions, where the 
people stdl have to contend with economic hardships, malaria is far 
more troublesome. 

Certain rice-growing districts in the Orient also enjoy a relative 
freedom from malaria, but the species of Anopheles bred in them may 
not always be the most efficient vectors of malaria. Watson (10) 
states that on the coastal plains of Assam, where the Anopheles are 
A. TQSsi^ A. sinensis^ A. Tcochiy and A, iarhirostrk^ the rice regions are 
generally healthful, whereas in the valleys where A. minimus and A, 
maculatus are also produced, they are generally imhealthful In 
cert am regions of the Philippines, where the anopheiine species are 
chiefly A. rossi^ A sinensis^ and A. harhrosins^ Baiber, Eaquel, 
Guzman, and Rosa (11) found both spleen and parasite rates almost 
nil. Some rice regions of the Malay States also show a relatively 
low parasite rate. Walch (12), however, has described an epidemic 
of malaria in the rice fields of Java caused by A. sinensis. The A, 
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concerned in this epidemic was of the vaiietj eunu^, which 
maj he a better vector than the type form 
In Bengal, Bentley tl4) describes an instance in which the decline 
in the iriigated culture of nee and jure has brought about a de(*j’ease 
in population and an increase in the malaria rate The building of 
embankment's has pi evented the annual inundations and the deposi- 
tion of :>oil-eniichmg silt and has inoieased the swamp area The 
formation of swamps and of othei v/ateis lacking silt has increased 
the production of Anopheles also, so that conditions here are not 
exactly parallel with those of mosr rice regions, wdiere mosquito 
pixduetion is U3naily augmented by irrigation But the impoveiish- 
ment of the people through the decline in agnciiltuie has doubtless 
been one factor in the increase m malaria 

Kendrick (15) made a survey of 30,000 children in the rice- 
picduemg area of the Central Pi evinces of India In the open 
plains coimtr 3 ' he found an average spleen rate of onl}^ 4 3 per cent 
among 12,384 children. Areas with jungle and hill m excess and 
close to villages gave an average spleen- rate of 70 5 per cent among 
8,971 children An intermediate area comprising the edges of open 
plains near forest, jungle, or hill gave an average rate of 24 1 among 
9,075 children Malaria, then, was not associated with the inten- 
sive cultivation of rice, but with certain topographical features The 
commonest Anopheles is A, fidiginosus, the next most common 
species, A, cvlicifades, w^as considered by the author as the main^ 
carrier, since it corresponded in distribution with the malarial areas, 
and was the only one which showed sporozoites in the salivaiy glands 
In other parts of India (5) the introduction of rice cultivation is 
said to have rendered a once salubiious region intensely malarious 
In the United States rice was extensively cultivated along tbe„. 
Atlantic coast before the Civil War. According to Carter (16), 
malaria wns formerly intense there and was commonly attributed 
to the “miasm arising from the rice fields Gamble (17) states that 
in 1817 the city of Savannah took measures to abandon the wet 
culture of nee in the vicinity of the city. A report of a special 
committee of the council, m recommendmg such legislation, stated 
that previous to the introduction of wet culture the city had enjo^^ed 
a relative mimiinity from autumnal diseases. Dry culture was 
introduced and it was claimed that this measure reduced the propor- 
tion of persons dying from “autumnal diseases from 1 in 11 of 
population during the first period of three years of wet culture to 
1 in 35 during the second period of three years under dry culture. 
Apparently diseases other than malaria were included under 
“autumnal fevei's.’’ 

Ip Italy also malaria whs formerly so intense in the rice regions 
tljpl legidation vras intiodueed to limit rice cultivation to certain 

( 6 ), 
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BIOLOGY OP ANOPHELES IN YHE PICE REGION 

rro>’i''ed an efficient rector of malaiia is hred m sufficient niiiii- 
b?‘S, it would seem that the meie mtrodnction of iice culture c.m 
iLUL lie G?vpecled to reduce the inalaiia rate unless theie is a con- 
comitant betteinient of the social and hygienic status of the peopie. 
It has been suggested, hotrever, that ceitam biological factuis hariiig 
to do With the mosquito earner may have coatiibiited to the decrease 
111 malaria Some of these factors will be considered* 

xVlcSsandrim ( 5 j suggebts the hypothesis that a mosquito specie^, 
normally an efficient vector of malaria parasites, may become less 
susceptible to infection through the favoiable conditions under 
which the larcie develop m the rice fields He compaied a series 
of laivse bred m the rice fields with those bred m swamps, selecting 
only larvae about to pupate, in oider to get a comparable size, and 
found that those bred m the fields are, on the average, measurably 
larger The moie vigorous adults emergmg from larvse of the rice 
fields may, then, be less susceptible to malaiia, following the analogy 
obseived geneially, that the weaker individuals are luoie suscentible 
to disease Little experimental evidence has thus far been adduced 
by the author in support of his hypothesis 

In 1922, at Stuttgart, Ark , we attempted to deteimme by mfection 
experiments whether mosquitoes bred m nee fields are susceptible to 
malaiia mfection. Oiu* results 'are given m Table 7 The mosquitoes 
tested were all A. quadrimaculaiusj collected m the imago stage from 
shelters in the midst of the nee region. They were taken at a time 
of drought when it was unlikely that any had been bred elsewhere 
than m the rice fields. All the human carriers on which the mos- 
quitoes were fed harbored crescents; only that of lot No 5 had, in* 
addition, any benign tertian gametocytes. We Lave included in 
the table only those mosquitoes which were known to have taken 
blood from the carrier. They were fed but once on the carriers. 

Table 7 — Infection ex^penmmi^ ivith ncc-fidd-bred Anophele^^ at Stniigarty Aik» 
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It IS shovrn in Table 7 tlial tliree of six lots had a high pei\enlag^‘ «>f 
iixfeeied niosrimtoes The average numbers of oocysts is small, as is 
conirnon where the percentage of gameroeytes is low. Older ooc^’sts 
often showed ‘'black '^spores or other signs of deganeracj’. Wc found 
sporozoites, in some cases apparently tending to degeneracy, in the 
oocysts of lot No. 5, but in no case did we find them in the saln^'ary 
glands, altiiongh we dissected 12 with positive gut 10 or more days 
after feeding, including 9 positives dissected 12 to 15 days after feeding. 
Such degeneracy of oocysts and lack of spoiozoites might be taken as 
evidence in support of the theory of Alessandrini, but these findings 
are by no means uncommon in mosquito infection experiments, what- 
ever the breeding place of the mosquito 

We did another senes of mosquito infection experiments in Louisi- 
ana, Here the experiments were made for a different purpose, and 
it was less certain that the AncqjJides used were actually bred in nee 
fields JMosquitoes were fed on two crescent earners, one with 2.8 
and the other with 3.5 crescents per 100 leucocytes. Twenty-one 
j4. quadrimaenlatus and one A. crucians were dissected, all proving 
negative. On October of the same year, when the rice-field-bred 
Anopheles had presumably disappeared, we obtained positive infection 
experiments ivith A qmdrimacnlatus caught in the adult stage, and 
with both benign tertian and estivo-autumnal parasites. 

Our Stuttgart experiments show clearly that A. quadrimaculatus 
bred m rice fields may be infected with parasites of estivo-autumnal 
malaria; and we are inclined to doubt whether any species may be 
sufficiently modified by breeding in such a locality as to decrease 
greatly its pow’er of transmitting malaria Eice fields exhibit an 
infinite variety of breeding places, of -which not aU are exceptionally 
* favorable to anophelme larvae, and myriads of adults come from 
waters very similar to those found in ponds or swamps. Further, in 
considering any biological factor we must give due weight to the 
evidence that malaria was formerly plentiful in certain rice-growing 
r^ions. The possible effect of food^ aeration, or any characteristic 
of the breeding place on the susceptibility of the mosquito is a matter 
of importance and worthy of study; but a long and careful series of 
experiments would be required to give m.f definite information, 
since we have to do with complicated and highly variable con- 
ditions. 

Sice fields are usuafly drained in Septe^nber and the number of 
is greatly diminished in early October; but it seems un- 
that the October diminution could have much influence on 


, malaria rate, since adults of A, quairimaculaius are abundant 
H to September, ineiusive, a period comprismg the warmer 
ihe year* 
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Domestic animals may possibly decrease the transmission of 
malaria by diverting from human beings mosquitoes in their search 
for blood, but it is doubtful whether this factor is of greater weight 
m the nee country than elsewhere. We have demonstrated that 
Anopheles m the rice country will bite human beings in a stable 
crowded with domestic animals (18), and the Italian authors above 
quoted (5) have made a similar observation in Italy. The malaria 
rate is higher m the Arkansas nee country than m that of Louisiana, 
although domestic animals m the Arkansas region are quite as 
numerous as in the Louisiana rice country, and better housed. 

Longevity of the mosquito is presumably important m respect to 
the probablity of its transmitting malaria. In the rice coimtry of 
Arkansas we (19) have demonstrated by stammg methods that adult 
Anopheles may live in the open dunng midsummer and under natural 
conditions as long as 25 days. 

It has been suggested that thick woods may promote the preva- 
lence of malaria, possibly through affording favorable shelters for 
Anopheles Such woods are plentiful m both the xirkansas and the 
Louisiana nee regions Further, malaiia may be very intense in a 
very thinly wooded country, as Calabria, m southern Italy. In the 
survey of malaria m rice fields described by Kendnck (15), nearness 
to jungle seemed to have promoted malaria, but here the jungle may 
have furnished a breeding place for the chief vector of malaria, 

cnlhifacies, 

Purdy (20) describes the great variation in the anopheline output 
of different California rice fields, some of which produce practically 
no Anopheles. He believes that there is a probability that such lack 
of breeding in certain fields is due to the presence there of a heavy 
growth of a blue-green alga, Tolypothrw tenuis. He did not find 
this alga abimdant in the rice fields of Arkansas or Louisiana, nor 
could we find any amount of it there. 

Ohara robUnsii is very abundant in the Louisiana rice fields, but 
does not appear to deter the production of Ajwpheles (21). 

THE HUMAN FACTOR IN THE PREVALENCE OF MALARIA IN THE BICE 

REOIONS 

The history of malaria in rice regions and the study of the present 
status of the disease lead one to ascribe the relative freedom from 
malaria in rice regions to human rather than to mosquito factors. 
Certam of the human factors as they exist in the prairie rice regions 
will be briefly considered. 

In neither Arkansas nor Louisiana is much hand labor employed in 
the cultivation of rice. The greater part of the preparation of the 
soil and the seeding, irrigation, and harvestmg is done by machinery. 
Some hand labor is employed in weeding, but the number of such 
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laborers is inconiridrreblo Negro laborf'rs are employed in rice pro- , 
duction, but the greater part of them live in towns and go out to 
their work in the fields. There is no largo rural negro population 
such as is found on the cotton plantations of the Mississippi Delta. 

A large proportion of the ovvTicrs of rice fniius live on their own land 
and cultivate it themselves. There is no lai'go class of “cro])pers” 
poorly housed, or of “bunk-house” labor in the praine rlc(‘ country, 
whose presence tends to favor the transmission and spread of malaria. 
We should be on our guard, however, against placing too much stress 
on the labor or any other single human factor in the prevention of 
malaria. In the rice country of northern Italy malaria is compara- 
tively msignificant, although a large amount of transient hand labor 
is employed m weeding and other work. On the sugar plantations 
of Louisiana, where malaria is not usually severe, the labor, chiefly 
negro, is usually housed in ynscreened cabins clustered around the 
sugar “centrals.” 

The quality of the dwellings in the prairie rice region is somewhat 
above the average found in cotton-growing territories. In the Arkan- 
sas region screening is almost universal, although many of the houses 
are imperfectly screened. In Louisiana, screening is alsoconimon, 
although by no means universal. Many rm'al houses sre wholly 
without this protection. 

The use of quinine as a preventive by well persons is uncommon in 
the rice regions, as everywhere else in the country, and early treatment 
of cases is about as common there as in any well-to-do country The 
Italian authors above quoted (5) hold that quinine has been an 
important factor in the diminution of malaria in Italy — not through 
prophylaxis in the sense of immunizing the well but through the 
prompt use of the drug in treatment Quinine is ahimdantly and 
cheaply available to the laborers and they are accustomed to take it 
at the first appearance of malaise. 

The population of the prairie rice regions of both Arkansas and 
Lioiiisiana has within recent years shown a notable increase — a factor 
which would tend to doorcase the malaria rate, but not necessarily 
the amount of malaria (22). In both districts, however, a large pro- 
portion of the increment in population has come from the Northern 
States or from other localitios relatively free from malaria and is 
composed of people presumably susceptible to the disease; it is 
unlikely, therefore, tliat the relatively rapid increase in population 
has of itself greatly diminished the malaria rate. 

In summing up the social and hygienic oondifeiens in the rice 
regions it may fairly be stated that the conditions of living of the rural 
population are generally superior to those found in the rural regions 
of other parte of the Southern States. t 
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MALARIA IN CERTAIN REGIONS NOT EICE-PRODXICING 

In considering the factors which may have affected the malaria 
rate in the nee region, we should keep m mind the fact that there has 
been a maiked dunmiition of malaria in other parts of the United 
States in the presence of numbers of ApopTieles apparently adequate 
for the transmission of malaria. During 1923 and 1924 we made 
surreys comparing the prevalence of malaria in certain regions bor- 
dering the upper and lower portions of Bayou Teche m southwest 
Louisiana. The results of those surveys, which appear in Table 8, 
illustrate the fact rhat, of two regions, neither of which is near rice 
fields, but both abounding in Anopheles, one may exhibit a lo%v malaria 
rate and the other a relatively high one. The upper Teche is mainly 
devoted to cotton growing and the lower to sugar-cane. In the 
lower region Anopheles breed m a series of more or less weedy lakes^ 
and in both regions in the swamps bordering the bayou. All bio- 
logical conditions which may affect the mosquito-breeding places — 
presen<‘G of woods or of domestic animals — are similar in the two 
regions In the upper region we found some groups of negro renters 
among whom the malaria rate was relatively high In the lower 
region most of the negro plantation workers live in cabins near the 
sugar factories. 


Table 8, — Parahite index of certain legions bordering the upper and lower portions 
of Bayou Teche in Louisiana 
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In southern Alabama also we found a region where the malaria 
rate was very low in spite of the presence of Anopheles ^ both A. 
quadrimaculatus and A. crucians, in numbers appaz'ently fully ade- 
quate for malaria transmission. 

In none of the regions we have described — the prairie rice country, 
the Alabama region, or the Teche regions — had there been any 
systematic attempt to control malaria. 

METHODS OF CONTROL OP MALARIA IN RICE REGIONS 

Geiger and Purdy (23) used saw^dust soaked with fuel oil (about 3 
gallons of oil to a bushel of sawdust) as a larvicide in some experi- 
mental plots of rice. The mixture when sown broadcast destroyed 
85 per cent of the larvae without injuring the rice. 
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Wo hare fouisd Paris green effective as a larvicide in rice fields 
provided the plants are not so tall and thick as to intercept too 
large a proportion of the dust. We treated an area of about 2,000 
square meteis with one-fourth pound of Paris green mixed with dust. 
The dust v/as thrown into the air and distributed by the wind. 
Over 90 per cent of the larvae were destroyed l>y a single treatment. 
In a second tract, wdiere the rice w^as about 30 inches tall, thick, and 
blossoming, we got much poorer lesults vnth a similar treatment. 

King and Bradley (24) made use of an airplane in dusting a tract 
of flooded nee with Paris green Five pounds of Paris green mixed 
with 100 pounds of Tripoli earth were distributed over a tract of 
7J4 acres, where the plants were about 20 mches in height. The 
distribution of the dust was thorough, except that one edge of the 
field was missed on account of a strong wind *^For the whole 
‘cut’ an estimated mortality of 73 per cent resulted, but with the 
exception of the one edge practically 100 per cent of the large larvae 
w’ere destroyed as well as the majority of the small ones.” 

In their experiments, as well as in ours, it was found that the 
quantity of Paris green necessary to kill anopheline larva is not 
injurious to the rice plants. 

It appears that Paris green might be a practical means of destroy- 
ing anopheline laxwae in a small group of rice fields, but where many 
thousands of acres have to be treated, as is the case m rice regions of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, the use of any known larvicide would be 
impracticable on account of the expense. 

Destruction of larvae by intermittent drainage has been proposed. 
However, such drainage always leaves many puddles wdueli would 
continue to breed Anopheles, Further, as pointed out by Geiger and 
Purdy, drainage in these level plains is likely merely to t.ransfor the 
larvae to another locality where they will coutinue their development 
within flight distance of dwellings. 

There is no question that the presence of Gainlmia or other top- ' 
feeding minnows will reduce the numbers of larvae in rice li<4ds» 
Geiger and Purdy (23) state that they reduced by 70 per cent the 
numbers of mosquito larvse in an experimental plot by introduc- 
tion of top-feeding minnows. We have noted that where water is 
pumped from wells into a field unstockod with (Jambimaj breeding 
may be very intense. In July, 1924, we had an opportunity of test- 
ing the efficiency of top-feeding minnows in certain plots of the rice 
experimental farm at Crowley, La. Into certain plots, fish vrere 
introduced freely; from others they were excluded by means of weirs 
or other devices. A very few fish may have entered into the “fish- 
free” plots, but their numbers were inconsiderable. The incidence 
of anopheline larvse in the “fish-containing” and the “^sh-free” plots 
compared by dipping. Seven hundred and seventy-seven dips 
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in the fish-containing idiots gave an average of 0 63 anopheline larvsa 
or pixpse per dip and in the fish-free plots 460 dips gave an average of 
1 03 larvse or pup® per dip Piipse were more numerous in the fish- 
fr^e plots, the ratio of pupae to total larv® being 1:61 m the presence 
of the fish and 1 :23 m the fish-free plots By way of comparison, the 
incidence of anopheline larv® in certain ditches well stocked with 
Gamhma was compared wuth that in similar ditches immediately 
adjacent and wdiolly fish-free The former gave an average of 1 54 
larvae or pupae per dip (98 dips) and the latter an average of 2.75 per 
dip (36 dips). In these ditches the culicme mosquitoes were almost 
W'hoii}^ destroyed by the fish, bemg apparently more accessible to 
the minnows than the Anopheles, 

It clear from these observations that one can not depend on fish 
as a means of control of Anopheles in breeding areas so immense as 
those afforded by rice fields, because sufficient larvae wdll escape the 
fish to produce large numbers of adults; but in regions where top- 
feeding minnow’s are lacking, it would be worth vrhile to introduce 
them, since once established in canals or puddles they may persist 
from year to year, and at least somewhat lower the production of 
mosquitoes of all sorts. 

The prohibition by legislation of the cultivation of nee within a 
certain distance of towns, a measure which has been cai’ned out in 
Italy and in other regions, would not be practical m the prairie regions 
of the United States Geiger and Purdy, by means of stained mos« 
quitoes, found that A qnadnmac'alat'ns will spread a distance of a 
mile or more from rice fields. Barber and Hayne (19), by means of 
a survey of daytime resting places, also found that Anopheles in 
effective numbers would spread a distance of a mile from the rice 
fields With towns and villages as thick as they are in some portions 
of Louisiana, therefore, a large proportion of the land, often little fit 
for anything but rice, would have to be abandoned or only partially 
used. 

Screening and quinine, already mentioned, are certainly among the 
best of antiinalaria measures in the rice country, as elsewhere. 
Education as regards the early and thorough treatment of attacks 
and as to the proper use of Screens and other mechanical protection 
against Anopheles^ is, of course, to be encouraged in every way. The 
elimination of carriers is important in any locality. Sixty-four per- 
*sons in Louisiana whom we found infected with malaria parasites in 
1923 were reexamined in 1924, and 28,1 per cent were again found 
positive. The general parasite index of the region during 1924, as 
indicated by the examination of 1,173 blood specimens of school 
children, was only 3.7 per cent. 

Destruction of adult mosquitoes in houses may be an excellent 
measure, especially in case of an epidemic (12) (13). The disposition 
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of animals at strategic points in order to intercept or divert mosqiuto 
attacks, a measure practiced in Java (12), would hardly be practical 
in the prairie nee country of the United States With the immense 
numbers of Ampliplcfi present even a human cordon seems imavaiJing. 
Wo found that brge numbers of A, quadrvmcidatm will penetrate a 
thickly populated town for a distance of at least a quarter of a imlc. 

DISCUSSION 

In considering the effect of the cultivation of nee on malaria we 
must keep in mind the fact that the diminution of malaria or the 
Biamienanco of a comparatively lov/ rate of the disease in spite of 
the presence of numerous Anopheles is a phenoimuion by no means 
peculiar to the rice regions, although it is more striking there on 
account of the large numbers of Anopheles present. Further, m some 
parts of the woi^ld, high endemic and epidemic malaria may occur m 
rice regions, and the history of malaria m some rice regions now 
relatively exempt from the disease indicates that malaria was for- 
merly mtense in them. Apparently the amelioration in malaria 
prevalence in AMpAcZes-mfested regions occurs only where improved 
agriculture or other social factor has brought about a general eco- 
nomic improvement in the condition of the people, an improvement 
which may have been the more rapid and complete where rice cul- 
tivation was introduced into swamps or into a prairie country little 
adapted to other sorts of crops It would seem that, with even a 
moderate betterment of social conditions, malaria in the United 
States tends to disappear or become relatively inconsiderable pro- 
vided such improvement is general. Or, to state the proposition in 
another way, the maintenance of high endemic malaria requires a 
permanent reservoir of infection such as is furnished by a consider- 
able body of people lacking proper housing, proper food, and adequate 
medical treatment. Now that pioneer conditions of life have in 
most parts of the country disappeared or have become modified, it 
usually a certain type of renter class which provides the necessary 
reservoir of infection. It is well known that the impoverishment of 
a people or the introduction into it of unprotected temporary labor 
or soldiers may bring about an increase in malaria. The economic 
factor, then, is an important one and should receive due emphasis. 

We do not wish to discourage the use of aiitimosquito measui^es^ 
or to regard such as imimportant. In regions where it is feasible to 
diiminate or greatly reduce Anopheles, such measures should be prac- 
ticed; but where the Anopheles link in the chain of transmission of 
malaria is too strong to break, conditions are still far from discourag- 
ing, as is shown by the prairie rice regions of the United States where 
malaria remains at a comparatively low level without any conscious 
antimalaria work and in spite of an abundance of Anopheles. In 
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malaria work we must decide wkcre to expend the greatest effort, a 
problem which must vary greatly in different regions. 

It would seem that the stxidy of regions of the type of the prairie 
rice country might afford malaria workers some hints as to means 
suitable for antimalaria work generally; but when we come to analyze 
the conditions found there, or try to evaluate the different factors 
comprised under the term “social improvement,” it is difficult to 
determine which of them has had the most effect on malaria reduc- 
tion. Screening and other precautions against mosquito bites, al- 
though by no means universally practiced in the rice regions of the 
United States, and employed but little in such regions of Italy, have 
doubtless been of direct influence against malaria. The use of 
quinine and medical treatment of malaria in general have probably 
improved Less direct measures, such as improvement m food, 
housing, hours of labor, water supply, and the like, have doubtless 
been of weight, since all tend to maintam a higher physical level and 
to prevent relapse of malaria attacks It would seem that nearly 
every phase of economic improvement has had some effect on the 
reduction of malaria 

The work of the health officer in regions where the presence of 
numerous Anopheles is inevitable is, of course, limited. He may 
encourage screening and general betterment of tenant houses, a work 
which IS already under way in certain States. He may make quinine 
as abundantly and cheaply available as possible Education of the 
people may encourage the proper use of screens and the early and 
thorough use of quinine. In certain malarious regions the inhabitants 
may be unduly disposed to await relief from the outside. In such 
regions the lesson of the prairie rice country may be applied and the 
people taught that a good part of the remedy lies in themselves, and 
that a betterment of conditions of living may bring about a consider- 
able amelioration in malaria, even though mosquitoes are not imt 
mediately abolished. 

Irrigated regions where a high anopheline rate is inevitable should 
be kept under hygienic supervision, even though the malaria rate 
be inconsiderable. Such regions should be regarded as being in 
a state of less stable equilibrium, and possible epidemics should be 
Jooiied out for and detected as early as possible. But in the prairie 
rice regions of the southern United States conditions are now such 
that malaria should be no deterrent to the prospective immigrant 
that is wilhng to take comparatively simple precautions to protect 
himself. Among such precautions, screening, and proper treatment 
m case of an attack probably stand first. 
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SUMMARY 

In the prairie rice region of the southern United States conditions 
favor a large production of Anopheles A quadnmacvMdSj an 
efficieni vector of malaria, is the predoiniiiant species, and Anopheles 
are very abundant from June to September, inclusive, a period of 
sufficiently high tompcratiirc to favor the transmission of malaria* 
There does not appear to be any biological factor having to do with 
the mosqiuto or its breeding places which would prevent those 
mosquitoes from being an efficient vector of malaria Malaria of both 
the ostivo-autumnal and the benign tertian types is present in the 
rice region; but the rate is low and the malaiia problem is not a 
serious one Attacks of malaria, when they occur, are usually com- 
paratively mild, and deaths from the disease are rare The economic 
and hygienic status of the rural population in the ricc region is 
relatively good, and this high general status is piobably the most 
important factor in keeping the malaria rate at a comparatively low 
level. Conditions are such in the prairie rice regions that the fear 
of malaria should be no deterrent to immigration, provided simple 
precautions are taken by the immigrant, but, like any region heavily 
infested with Anopheles ^ the prairie nee country should be kept under 
hygienic supervision 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The 1926 Tourist Camp Survey. — Lewis S Finch, director, water 
and sewage department Monthly Bulletin, Indiana State Board of 
Health, vol 29, No 8, August, 1926, pp. 117-118. (Abstract by 
I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Supervision of tourist camps in Indiana was begun by the State 
board of health in 1923 * At present there are about 325 such camps. 

From May 20, 1926, to August 1, 1926, 227 camps were inspected. 
The inspector takes samples of all camp water supplies, investigates 
the methods of sewage and garbage disposal, and discusses unsatis- 
factory conditions with the owner or operator. When the laboratory 
examination of the water sample is completed, a report of the survey 
with recommendations is sent to the camp owner and to the health 
official m whose distiict the camp is located 

The work in the past has been productive of good results, as shown 
in the following table: 


Satutaiu c<mdU%ons of Indiana tom&t camps tnspected 


^ ■ 1 

1923 

I92i 

1925 

Itom 

Total 1 
nuHsber 

Per cent 
good 

Total 

number 

Per cent ' 
good ‘ 

Total 

number 

For cent 
good 

Walter supplies 

mm 

74 

174 

74 

184 

81 

StiwagB tiisposal-.,-..----..— — 

m 

15 

381 

4S 

m 

84 

Ofirbftge disposal _ - 

93 

16 

174 

1 

71 

192 

82 
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Camp Sanitation is an Important Public Health Problem. — Charles 
G Cox, division of samlation, New York State Department of Health, 
Albany, N Y The Nation's Health, vol. 8, No. 7, July 15, 1920, 
pp 459-iOl (Abstract by Paul S. Fox ) 

Close cooperation between State divisions of sanitary cngineeriiiy; 
and local health officers is important, because most camp sanitation 
problems are of an engineering nature 

Camp stte — A camp is best located on western shore of stream nr 
lake, since limbered section offers shade from hot afternoon sun. 
Soil should be porous and dry. Site should be free from mosquito 
breeding places 

Water supply — Drinking water should be obtained from unpol- 
luted springs or wells Larger camps sometimes maintain theii own 
filter plants. Camps should be supplied with hypochlorite for 
emergencj’- sterilization. Dual water supplies should not be allowed. 

Sewage d'tsposal — Flush toilets should be used whenever possible. 
Sanitary privies or chemical toilets may be used. 

Garbage disposal . — Garbage should bo disposed of daily by either 
burying or burning. 

MiXk supply . — Pasteurized milk should be provided, and, if possible, 
it should come from a tuberculin- tested herd. Milk should be stored 
in properly sterilized containers and kept at low temperatures. 

The sanitary condition of camps depends not only upon the 
character of equipment but upon the degree of supervision by the 
camp authorities. 

Administrative Phases of Stream- Pollution Control. — J E Monger, 
Slate director of health, Columbus, Ohio. American Journal of 
Public Health, vol. 16, No. 8, August, 1926, pp. 788-804. (Abstract 
by J. H. O’Neill.) 

The effects of pollution may differ in various communities, but in 
general they may be classified somewhat as follows: (1) The menace 
of a contaminated public water supply; (2) the creation of nuisance 
otherwise affecting public health and comfort; (3) the damage to 
property with resulting depreciation of values; (4) the killing of 
fish and other natural stream life; (5) the damage to livestock; 
(6) the impairment of recreational facEitios and destruction of bathing 
■ places; (7) the damage to public and private- river and harbor im- 
provements and navigation. 

The general administrative features to he invoked in dealing with 
this problem are common to all States, and the necessity for meeting 
the problem is present in all of them. The underlying principles 
will vary but little; but variants, such as the quantity and quality 
) ifnt the various polluting agencies, the proximity of these points of 
diac^iaige to water-supply intakes, and other important factors, render 
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a hard-and-fast consideration of administrative pcheies difficult 
The paper deals pnucipaliy with the general undevii'Jflg principles 
employed in Oiuo 

The Oiuo law gives the State health department the same control 
over mdustnal wastes that it had over municipal v'astos. It gives 
the piibhc health council powei to make regulations designed to meet 
the varj'ing needs of dilTereiit watersheds It limits the pollution 
problem to its present dimensions and permits the orderly considera- 
tion of each individual watershed according to the necessities of the 
case An impoi tant fca ture of the law is that permitting the coordina- 
tion of mnmcipal and industrial effort. 

The thmgs necessary to meet the problem of a future uncon- 
taminatcd water supply are summarized as follows: Drive home its 
necessity and importance; develop a civic and industrial conscience 
that will not permit mdiscrunmate destruction of a great public 
asset; exercise a common sense degree of patience pending the develop- 
ment of economically possible methods of meetmg the problem. 

The question of the advisability of Federal legislation at the present 
time is a debatable one In dealing with interstate problems the 
]oint actions of the respective States and the cooperation of Federal 
agencies is most important (Abstractor’s note: The above paper 
IS part of a symposium on the subject presented at the meeting of 
the American Public Health Association at Atlantic City, May 20, 
1925;- The discussion published with the papei's contains rqueh of 
interest ) 

Administration. Problems in the Control of Pollution in Streams. — 
George W Fuller. American Journal of Public Ilealth, vol. 16, No. 
8, August 1926. pp. 777-781. (Abstract by J H. O’Neill.) 

Although much progress has been mad© in the last 30 years, partic- 
ciilarly with reference to the quality of public water supplies, the 
problem is far from complete solution. Gross nuisances in our 
streams abound and new ones come to affect those corrected. It is 
pomted out that the lack and failure of control of stream pollution 
can not be attributed to deficiencies in engineering knowledge or to 
the absence of legal and legislative measures for preventing pollution. 

The answer to the question “Why is not stream pollution under 
better control?” is to be found in the shortcomings of present adminis- 
trative facilities for caiTying out suitable remedies designed to meet 
the demands of legislative acts, when interpreted in the light of the 
needs of the public from health and welfare standpoints Popular 
support and adequate funds are needed for effective work. 

There are two types of administrative problems: One relating to 
the local or decentralized or internal problems for the particular 
locality in question, the other having to do with group, district, 
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regional, or Federal type of control. A discussion is given of each 
group. 

A Model Milk Pasteurization Plant. — Anon, The Mciical O^icerj 
vol 36, No 2, July 10, 1926, pp 19-20 (Abstract by H A. Kroeze ) 

This article states that while Great Britain has been slow to adopt 
the methods of milk production and distribution which have been 
perfected m some of the cities of the United States, it is not yet 
generally realized what progress has been made in this direction 
during the last few years In London especially the great organiza- 
tion known as United Dairies (Ltd ) has established standards of 
efficiency in the handling of milk supplies that would have been 
thought unattainable only a few years ago 

On June 29 the new pasteurizing plant at Valley Farm, Streathain, 
was opened. Competent judges, both American and European, 
have declared this plant as second to none in either hemisphere. 
The article gives a brief description of the plant, and methods of 
receiving, pasteurizing, and bottling of the milk. Of paiticular 
interest are the methods used for washing bottles and cans — each 
utensil being washed for 20 minutes by an elaborate process — a 
description of which is given. 

A brief note is made of the arrangements for the welfare of the 
staff, which are on a scale never before attempted in the dairy trade. 
These provide for rest rooms, two restaurants (men and women), 
bath rooms, drying rooms for roundsmen's clothes, laundry, and 
playing fields. There are also large and fully equipped stables with 
accommodation for 100 vans and horses. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 23, 1926 

Bummmy of informahon received hy telega aph from tndmlnal tnsurmcc cmnpaniefi 
for iveek ended October 19 and corresponding week of 1MB ^ {From the 
Weekly Health IndeXf October 97^ 1926, issued by the Bureau of the (Jmens, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ondoti ("ormipondlng 
Oct. 28, 1920 week, 1920 

Policies in force 6S, 641, 744 01, 666, 672 

Number of death claims 11, 169 11, 360 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate,.. S. 9 9. 6 
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Deaths from all causes %n certain latae cities of the United States dnnnn the week 
cvdcd Oclohei 1926 y infant moiiahiyj annval death raUy and comfanson with 

> cs ponding weeh of 19^5. (From Ike WeelJif Heclth Indeij October 27, 1926, 
icd by the Bateau of the Census, Department of Cotumcrce) 
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Week ended Oct 

23, 102to 
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re pond- 
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1925 

Deaths undei 1 
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EiOi lality 
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1 
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late 1 
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ended 
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1 Annual late per 1,000 population 

3 Boatiis unde^ 1 yeat per 1,000 births Cities left blank aio not in icgistiatioii aiea foi births 
3 Data for 03 cities 

* Depths for week ended Friday, Oet 22, 102C 

* In the cities tor w hich deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constitu ted the f olio wi ng 
percentrges of the total population; Atlt.nta, 31, Baltimore, 15, Birmingham, 39, Dallas, 15, Foit Woith, 
14, Houston, 25, Indianapolis, 11, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville, 17, Memphis, 38, Nashville, 30, Nev^ 
Orleans, 20, Norfolk, 38, Richmond, 32, and Wabhingion, 0 C , 25. 
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DeafJn Jrnm all causes in cejlain large niies of the United States diiny,q the iveeh 
ended Odohei CS, 1926, infant moitahh/^ annual d^ath iate, and romvarn^on >rJh 
CO) ^ci.jjondhiq wieL of iOdo [Ftoni the ^ eekhj Health Index, Odobci 07, 1926, 
issued hfj the Bmeau of the Census, Depariment oj Commene ) — Continued 
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< Deaths for weok ended Friday, Oct 22, 1926 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health deparfmentt State oi locals can effectively pi event oi control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and undej what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health offieeis 

Reports for Week Ended October 30, 1926 


ALABAMA 


Chic'ken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pncuiponia., 

Seal let fever 

Tetanus 

Tiachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. - 

Typhiii, fever 

Whooping cough, 


ARizo:»fA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis.,.. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox..., 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaiia 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pellagra—. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis.. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough — . 

14211®— 26t ^3 


Cases 

- 4 

- 75 

- 52 

- 105 
-. 6 

- 7 

- 4 

- 36 

- 38 

- 3 

- 7 
„ 104 

45 

- 1 
14 


1 

8 

36 

1 

12 

6 

8 

3 

3 


7 

17 

71 

83 

1 

1 

3 

6 

16 

2 

0 

30 

10 


COI ORADO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken i>o\ 

Diolitheria 

Measles 

Mumps... 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fex'oi 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


CONNT2CTICUT 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery (bacillary) 

German measles 

Influenza 

L( thargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps. — 

Pneumonia (broncho).—. 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scailet fe"* ei 

Septic sore throat 


DELAAVARK 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pnoumoma 

Scarlet fever 

Tubeiculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ELOBIDA 

Chicken pox-.,. 

Diphtheria — 

Dysenteiv (amebic) — 

Influenza,— 


(2555) 


Cases 

. 1 

- 13 

- 18 
. 8 
. 2 
. 2 
. 42 
. 37 

- 7 

- 7 


79 

28 

1 

1 

6 


a 

15 

16 
4 

48 

76 


6 

,, 8 
3 

.. 2 
.. 23 
- X 
.. 12 
.. 2 


2 

70 

1 

6 
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FLORID v — continued Cases 

Malaiia U 

Measles 1 

jMumps 4 

Pneumonia 1 

Seal lot fo\ei 34 

Smallpo\ f, 

Tetanus 1 

Tufoeiculosis 17 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 5 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pot 5 

Dengue 3 

DIphtheiia 91 

Djsenterv 3 

Hookwoim disease 2 

Influenza 53 

Malaria.., 39 

Measles 4 

Mumps 6 

Paiatyphoid fevei 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 29 

Scarlet fevei 24 

Septic sore throat 24 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 31 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough 9 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles 6 

Mumps-. - 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever.... 30 

Septic sore thioat 2 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whogping cough 2 


ILI INOIS 

Cerebrospinal raeningUis—Cook County l 

Chicken pox 2 ti 0 

Diphtheria 130 

Infiueum 24 

Lethargic cneophalitis. 

Cook County 3 



lOWA—contmiied 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

T\ phoid lever 

Whooping cough 

KAHSAS 

Cei ebrospmal meningitis— Coffeeville . 

Chicken pot.. 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyehtis 

Inman 

Smith Center 

Stafford 

Scarlet fevei 

Septic sore thioat 

Smallpox 

Typhoid lever 

Whooping cough 

I OITISIANA 

Bubonic plague (imported)* 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Leprosy 

Malaria 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

MXINF 

Chicken po\.. 

Diphtheim... 

O ei ni ui ineush“s. 

Influenza. 

Measlch. « 

Mumps. 

Pnemnonm 

PoliomyeliUa 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sole throat 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever.,.. 

Whooping cougli.. 

MARYLAND a 

Chicken pox 

Diphtherial 

Dysentery 

Cerman measles.. 

Influenza. 

JLefcfaargic encephalitis... 

Measles 

Mumps.... 

Paratyphoid fever 

Magra 

r Week ended Friday* 


3 

3 

2 

44 

13 

. 3 

. 6 
. 15 


1 

79 

63 

4 

42 

7 

18 

1 

1 

1 

67 

1 

5 
12 
37 


2 

3? 

8 

1 

m 

19 

10 

30 

24 


03 

8 

4 

14 

70 

It 

7 
i 

20 

1 

8 
4 

37 


82 

42 

4 

1 

a 

1 

4 

a 

2 

t 
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MABYLA.ND—continued Cases 

Pneumonia (bronclio) 18 

Pneumonia (lobar) 18 

Poliomyelitis 1 

J^cailot fcvoi 45 

Septic sole throat 1 

Tuberculosis 2r> 

Tvphoid f('vci._ "0 

Vincenrs angina 4 

Wheeling cough 70 

HASS \CI1TTSETTS 

Cciehiospmal meningitis 2 

Chic^ cn po\ 180 

Conjunctivitis (suppui ativo) 6 

Piphtlieiia 92 

German measles 8 

Influen7a 8 

Lethal gic encephalitis- 2 

Meastes. - 39 

Mumps.- - 7o 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 40 

Pellagra l 

Pneumonia (lobar) 58 

Poliomyelitis 6 

Scarlet fever 240 

Septic sore throat 4 

Tuberculosis (pulmon.ny) 91 

Tuberculosis (othei Souns) 23 

Ty fever 13 

Whooning cough 97 

MltlllOAN 

Diphtheria 211 

Measles 20 

Pneumonia 71 

Scarlet fever 204 

Smallpox — — 14 

Tuboiculosis 231 

Typhoid fever- — 21 

Whooping cough.-.- — 134 

MIfcfi.IS3IPPl 

Dipht tcriA 30 

PolioiL'' ciitls 1 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox — - 1 

Typhoid fever 19 


Aussoiai 

(Exelubn c of Kansas City) 


ChicKcn pot.... 33 

Diph*‘hcrn 08 

Epidemic sore f hroat I 

Influenza 36 

Malaiin - 1 

MeavSles 14 

Scarlet fever 93 

Smallpox-.-,,.-. - 2 

Trachoma, - 8 

Tuberculosis — 22 

Typhr.lf'ver — — 17 

Whooping cough. — — — — 18 


MONTINA Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox - 25 

Diphtheria - 4 

]M cables 84 

Mumps 1 

Starlet fever 67 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma 2 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 4 

JIEBEASKA 

Chicken pox,. t IS 

Diphtheiia 21 

Cicrmrn measles 2 

Measles 1 

Mumps - 5 

Pneumonia - 1 

Poliomyclit’s — — 1 

Seal let fever 18 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whoopmg tough U 

NEW JERSEY 

Corcbiospmal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 43 

Diphtheria 86 

Influenza 1 

h^easles 7 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 66 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever ICO 

Trachoma — . 1 

Typhoid fever 23 

Whooping cough 101 

NEW MEXICO 

German measles 1 

Malaria - - 1 

Pneumonia - *4 

Scailct fever--- - 16 

Tuberculo&ib - 29 

Typhoid fever 23 

Whooping cough - 4 

NEW YOKE 

(Exclusive of Nev^ Yoik City) 

Anthrax 1 

Ceiebrospinal moningitu 1 

Chicken i>ox 242 

Diphtheria - 82 

Dysentery — 1 

German measles 22 

Mtdaiia - 1 

Measles - - 224 

Mumps 62 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Pneumonia — 144 

Poliomyelitis 12 

Scarlet fevei, 89 

Septic sore throat - 1 

Smallpox - J 11 
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NEW roEK— eonlmued 


Cases 

Tetanus 1 

T’vphoifUcvoi 40 

Vincent's angina 21 

■Whooping coughs 203 

NOETII (.AROtlNA 

Chicken pox 24 

Diphtheiia 217 

Gorman measles 6 

Malana 3 

Measles 51 

PoliomeyhUs..^ 2 

Scarlet fever 99 

Septic sore thioat 2 

Smallpox 13 

Typhoid fc\er 35 

Whooping cough 220 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 24 

Biphthena 17 

Influenza 10 

Measles 17 

Mumps—, - 7 

Pneumonia 3 7 

PohomyeliUs- 1 

Scarlet fever 37 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 29 

Tuberculosis,,, 34 

Typhmd fever — 2 

Whooping cough — 3 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox — — — 2 

Biphthena..,. 1 

Measles 8 

Scarlet fever.,, 16 

Typhoid fever — — 1 

Whooping cough 6 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox,,,,, I 

Diphtheria 63 

Influenza 29 

Malana 24 

Measles — 5 

Mumps 2 

Pellagra — — 8 

Pneumonia — 10 

Scarlet fever,, 63 

Smallpox, 3 

Tuberculosis 14 

T3rph<Hd fever. 59 

Whooping cough 35 


TrxAS -contmued 

Cases 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 38 

urui 

Chicken pox 38 

Biphthciia 7 

German measles 19 

InllUf'nza 3 

Measles 138 

Pneumonia 4 

Poliomjelitis—Monroe X 

Seailet fever 19 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

Whooping cough 9 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 83 

Mumps 14 

Scarlet fever 1 

Whooping cough 35 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox — 1 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis* 

Douglas County 1 

Spokane 1 

Chicken pox 75 

Diphtheria 23 

German measles 3 

Measles 33 

Mumps 32 

Pneumonia 1 

Seal let fever 50 

Septic SOI e throat 1 

Smallpox 11 

Tubeiculosis 2 

Typhoid fevei 16 

Whooping cough 11 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal inemngitis-^Wood rountv- 1 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria » 64 

Influenza — — 19^ 

Measles — 8 

IfeliomyeUtis— Morgantown.,,—,, .i*, — — , 2 

Seailet fever — — 84 

Smallpox, 2 

Tttberculoaia,,— — 24 

Typhoid fever 62 

Whooping cough 55 


TEXAS 

Chi^^en pox 

' Diphthena— 

l*tonzau— 

^Mmnps 

'ihwunmia..,,— If— 

fever 

1 ^ * Deaths, 

I " \ ^ ' 


WYOMING 


1 

4Q 

20 

1 

3 

19^ 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps.., 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 


12 

1 

13 

1 *' 

14 
2 
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Reports for Week Ended October 23, 1926 


DISTRICT OF COIUMBIA 

Cases 

Chiekon pox - 6 

Diphtheria 18 

NORTH DAKOTA—continued 

Cases 

Tubeiculosis- 5 

Typhoid fever - 13 

Pncuinoma 19 

Seal lot fevei 15 

Tuboi ciilosis 13 

Whoopmg cough 7 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox,..- 12 

Whooping cough 22 

SOUTH CA.EOLINA 

Chicken pox 10 

Dengue 2 

Diphtheua - 101 

Hook w orm disease - 23 

Influenza 217 

Diphtheua 6 

German measles 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaiia- 720 

Measles 17 

Paratvphoid fevei 4 

Measles 93 

Mumps 9 

Pai atvphoid fevei 1 

Pneumonia 3 

Pellagra 39 

Pohomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 1C 

Smallpox 2 

Scarlet fever - 39 

Smallpox 11 

Tubeiculosis 28 

Typhoid fevei 54 

Trachoma 3 

Whooping cough 31 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL AT NEW ORLEANS 


The Japanese steamship Manila Maru from Pacific ports, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Rio do Janeiro and Santos, Biazil, arrived at 
New Orleans on October 24 with two human cases of bubonic plague. 
The patients were removed to the United States Marine Hospital, 
where one patient subsequently died. Diagnosis in both cases was 
confirmed clinically and bacteriologically. The steamer is now m 
process of complete deratization, which requires several fumigations 
during the discharge of casgo to prevent live rats from remaining in the 
cargo. Fumigations to date have yielded 130 rats, of which 6 of the 
species alexandrinus have been found to be infected. After complete 
discharge, the vessel will be given thorough fumigation throughout 
and will be surveyed by a service employee, an expert in ship rat- 
proofing, sent especially from New York for this purpose, in order 
to locate the breeding places of rats on the ship and permanently 
to eliminate all these m so far as possible. The vessel is bound for 
Galveston, Cnstobal, *and San Pedro. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The followiriB stimmaiy of ujonUilv htate lopoiis ib published weekly uud covers only those Miatos fiom 
which lepoits tue icccived duiing the cu.ient week 


State 

Cen‘“ 

bro* 

spinal 

monm- 

gUis 

Piph- 

Ibona 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 
lai la 

Mea- 

SlCfa 

Pel- 

lagia 

Pobo- 

inve* 

litis 

l^eaih't 

fpV(» 

SniuU- 

pov 

Ty- 

pliokl 

level 

juiif, we 











PcTuisylvania 

5 

514 

j 


0 

2,979 

0 

3 

755 

2 

113 

Septemha 1 19M 








Atab»aTna 

• 2 

111 

45 

529 

57 

45 

3 

66 

15 

i 393 

Caliloiniu 

13 


bO 

U 

1,289 

22 

3 

35 

425 

34 

127 

Poioi lUio 

0 

90 

1 

1 

54 

14 

52 

Floi i(la 

0 

H) 


"”"'3i' 

27 

3 

1 

1!) 

39 

48 

I<luho 

1 

2h 

1 

0 

9 

0 

4 

48 

2 

27 


11 

273 

93 

15 

23f*> 

2 

23 

376 

26 

308 



KanstUi 

0 

4H i 

17 

3 

37 

1 

21 

1 

130 

1 8 

124 


0 

13 

7 

0 

H2 

0 

81 

0 

33 



IS^ississippi 

0 i 

145 

1,330 

12 

12,262 

7 

246 

569 

f) 

3(. 

4 

418 

Missouri 

0 

93 

49 

5 

157 

8 

162 

Moatana 

3 

29 


18 


0 

71 

9 

16 

North rarolina.-— . 

1 

432 


i08 

62 


16 

213 

30 

335 

Oklahoma 

1 

122 

146 

707 

36 

40 

7 

86 

2 

635 

South Tinkota 

0 

0 

3 

90 

2 

94 

0 

11 

Washington. n-,r.rrr 

10 

no 

0 


39 


1 

150 

59 

62 










I Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — ^For the week ended October 16, 1926, 37 States 
reported 1,858 oases of diphtheria. For the week ended October 17, 
1925, the same States reported 1,742 cases of this disease. One 
hundred cities, situated in all parts of tlui country and having an 
aggr^ate population of more than 30,260,000, reported 960 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended October 16, 1926. Last year for tho 
corresponding week they reported 855 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 1,133 cases. Tho catiraated expectancy is 
based on the experience of tho last nine yeai's, excluding epidemics. 

Measles, — Thirty-jSve States reported 1,408 cases of measles for 
tho week ended October 16, 1926, and 766 cases of this tiiscaso for tho 
week ended October 17, 1925. Ono hundred cities reported 263 cases 
of measles for tho week this year, and 386 cases last year. 

PotiomyeVdis . — Tho health olGBtcers of 37 States reported 66 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended October 10, 1926'. The same 
States reported 180 cases for the week ended October 17, 1925. 

Scarlet ieoer . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 2,064 cases; last year, 1,563 cases; 100 
cities — ^thisyear, 752 cases; last year, 692 oases; estimated expectancy, 
639 cases. 

SmcMpox . — For the week ended October 16, 1926, 37 States reported 
119 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 111 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 23 cases; 1925, 45 oases; estimated expectancy, 
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22 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities 
for the week tliis year 

Typhoid fever — Oae thousand and thirty-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended October 16, 1926, by 36 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 864 
cases of this disease One hundred cities reported 184 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 198 cases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 177 
cases 

Influenza and pneumonia — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were leported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more than 
29,560,000, as follows: 1926, 475 deaths; 1925, 534 deaths. 

City reports for week ended October 16 ^ 1926 

The '‘estimated expectancy’' given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fevei IS the result of an attempt to ascoitain fiom previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideiation may be expected to occur during a ceitam week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Seivico during the past nine years It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the leports include 
several epidemics oi when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of eases reported for the week during nonepidemic yearn. 

If repoits have not been received fot the full nine years, data aie used for as many years as possible, but 
no year eailier than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figuies are smoothed 
when n x*.essaiy to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table th(5 available dita weie not suHlciont to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
le- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Pneu- 

monia, 

deatiis 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

1 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

: Deaths 
re- 
ported 

sics, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

1 eases 
re- 
ported 

NEW ENGLAND 









' 

Maine 

' Portland 

76, 333 

6 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

New Hampshire 

Concord - 

22,546 

83,097 

10,008 

24,089 

779j 620 
128,993 
142,065 
190,757 

69,700 

267,918 

0) 

160,197 

178,927 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester-- 

1 0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 

Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Burlington 

i 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

13 

47 

15 

0 

0 

6 

20 

13 

Fall Kivvr 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

2 

Springfield 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Worcester 

15 

7 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Khode Island 

Pawtucket-,- 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Providftnrifi 

0 

5 

2 

^ 0 

2 

1 

0 

6 

Connecticut 

Bndgepoit 

0 

0 

4 

0 

i 

0 : 

1 

2 

0 

Hartford 


7 







New Haven 

i 

3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York 

Buffalo 

538,016 
6,873,350 
316, 786 
182,003 1 

128,642 
462,513 i 
132,020 


21 

7 ' 


0 

2 

0 

6 

New York 

42 

141 

122 

27 

5 

S 

S3 

116 

Hochestet — 

X 

11 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

Syraouse.-^ 

0 

9 

1 


0 

4 

0 

2 

New Jersey 

namdeii- ^ , 

2 

7 

18 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Newark — — 

12 1 

13 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

2 

Trenton * 

0 1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J No estimate made. 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- ■ 





Mea- 

sles!, 


Pneu- 

monia, 


Popnl xtion 





Mumps, , 

Dmbion, State, and 
city 

July 1, 

t abcs 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cubes 

Deaths 

cashes 

cases 

re- 

deatlis 

estimated 

potted 

mated 

expect- 

ic- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







Minn'LB ATLiKTIC— con 










Pennsylvania 




29 . 




4 

31 


1,97<1,3GI 
63i, %5 
112, 707 

17 

64 


2 

0 


40 

31 

15 . 


2 

3 

2 

7 


6 

4 

0 . 


0 

0 

1 

1 

EAST NORTH CINTRAL 









Obio 







1 




400, 333 
9%, iS5 
279, 830 

5 

17 

14 

1 

0 

0 

4 

, „ 

Clovciand 

17 

47 

60 

1 

1 

5 

0 

16 

Columbus 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


287, 380 

22 

13 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Indiana. 







0 


Fort Wayne 

97, 840 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 


3S8; 819 
80,091 
71.071 

22 

14 

19 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 


8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Terre liautc 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Ilfiuals. 

Clhfwafjn,, ^ 

%m,m 

81,6(54 

03,923 

31 

126 

66 

10 

ft 

28 

1ft 

29 


6 

2 

e 

0 

0 

26 

6 

3 

ap¥in,gfield_^,__^^ ^ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

Mfehhsan' 



125 





m 

.. 

I,m8SNi 

13O>310 

20 


1 

1 

1 

9 

Flints 

7 

< 12 

7 

0 

0 

2 

I 

3 

Orand Bapids — 

163,098 

1 

6 

2 

t ^ 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Wisecmslnr 










Kenosha^ - 

• 6%891 

i I 

1 

0 

0 1 

a 

ft 

0 

X 

Madison 

46, 385 
S09il92 1 
07,707 
39,071 

0 

% 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

M ilwaukee — 

36' 

n 

17 

0 

0 

6 

13 

9 

Baeme. 

4 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 ft 

Stiperiisr— 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! ft 

WES® NORTH CENTRAI* 


! 







Minnesota 





0 


14 



Duluth 

110, 502 
425,435 
246,001 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MinTW»anf>bs 

28 

31 

34 

0- 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Rt Pmif 

15 

20, 

12 

0 

3 

1 

0 

6 

Iowa 







T^«X7ft!r»T\rtr'f. 

52, 469 
141,441 

1 

2 

0) 

a 


2 

ft 


Tiisff IVTaItias 

0 

9 

1 

ft 


0 

0 


Slirtftif fiifv ! 

76|4n 
30, 771 

2 

3 

1 

0 


2 

1 



12' 

1 

0 

ft 


1 

0 


Missouri. 



2 



Kansasi City 

367,481 

9 

13 

2 

2 

0 

ft 

! 7 

Si. Joseph 

78,342 
$21, MS 

1 

3 

0 

OE 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

!^fi T jAdisinj^ 

10' 

47 

, 52 

0 

0 

1 

2 


:^th DfthBta* 



3 


Farg^v, r- -r-rl1-..r r- 

26,403 

14,811 

3 

O' 

a 

ft 

0 

1 

0 

rtrttTiii! Ilhftfrirft 

f 6 

r 0 

(j 

ft 


2 

0 


Seuth DiMa 



ft 





16,036 
30, 127 

( 2 

0 

1 

0 


ft 

0 


. f *- 

1 Sious^ Falls-. 
mhmkm 

I 

0 

ft 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

5 2 


Mnc#i— . . . - 4 . 

00,941 

m,768 

66, 411 

\ 2 

1 1 

3 

[ ft 

1 

0 

0 


1 wl 

' 13 

1 ft 

ft 

> 0 

0 

ft 

6 

Kansas. 

\ 4 

1 2 

i ft 

1 ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 


, , ssLoot* 

1 

4 

f 2 

ft 

. 0 

0 

ft 

3 

^ ^SOTJflt ATJ*ANTF5 











‘422,04® 

1 Oi 

i ^ 

1 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

2 

190,296 

i f 

@1 

4 2*? 

1 1 1 

1 m 


i 1 


2 

17 

^ OtllXLfi^^ElXld 

J3,74l 

, § 

L If 

ft 

; ft 

> 0 

-T-rn-n- 

- ’ 12,631 

» ! 0 

X 

I F 

1 fl) 

In '5 

ft 

; ft 

i , 0 

District of Coiumlna; 






1 

WasMn^ton-— 

>^,9oe 

2 

4 IS 

1 13 

1 a 

4 ' ft 

■ ' 1 

4 

! 8 
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City reports for loeeh ended October 16 f 161 B 6 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 








1 



Mea- n 

feles, 

cases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

le- 

poiled 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, ' 

1925, 

ChiCK- ■ 
en pox, 
cases 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

eases 

le- 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







SOUTH ATLANTIC— eon 










Virginia 








0 


Lynchburg 

30,395 
• 0) 
186,403 
68, 208 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk...” 

11 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Hichmonfl 

0 

22 

24 

0 

1 

2 

0 

5 

Roanoke 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia 







dharlfiston. . 

49,019 

63,485 

56,208 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

0 

4 

6 

0 


0 

0 . 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

North Carolina 









Baleigh 

30,371 

37,061 

69,031 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

South Carolina 









Charleston.... 

73,125 

41,225 

0 

1 

3 

25 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Columbia 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GreemiUc 

2?; 311 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 









Atlanta 

(0 

16, 809 
93, 134 

2 

10 

15 

4 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Brunswiok-_^^ nr- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Savannah 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

* 0 

2 

Florida 







0 


Miami 

69,754 
26,847 
94, 743 

0 


5 

3 

0 

0 

1 



0 



0 



0 

Tampa 1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky 



3 i 

8 


o! 




Covingion.. — 

58,309 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

lAiuisville 

30A935 

4 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Tennessee 






0 

0 


Memphis--— 

coo 

5 

13 

7 

0 

0 

4 

Nashville 

0 

4 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Alabama 









Birmingham 

206,670 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

Mobale 

65,955 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

46,481 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas 










Fnrt. Smith 

31,643 

74,216 

1 

2 

2 

0 


2 

0 


Little Rock 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisiana* 


10 


3 




10 

New Oilcans 

414,495 

57,857 

0 

1 

2 

Q 

0 

Shrevepoit-- 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma 




13 





Oklahoma City 


0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas.-.--- «... 

194,450 

48,375 

164,954 

198,069 

4 

9 

21 

0 

0 

a 

0 

3 

Galveston 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 


3 

21 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

San Antonio 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana 




0 

0 





Billings — 

17, 971 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

29,883 

12,037 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

2 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missonla , , 

12,668 

23,042 

280,911 

43,787 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Idaho 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Colorado 

1 

u 

15 


3 

3 

0 

5 

Pueblo,,, , - - 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

21,000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

. . 0 

0 

0 

1 


^ No estimate made# 
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City reports for week ended October 16 j 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Diphtheria 


Oases, 

Cbtl- 

matod 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 
sles, 
cases 
re- 
pot ted 


Mumxis, 

eases 

le- 

portod 


Pneu 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


MOUNTAIN— continued 


Arizona, 

Phoenix 

Utah 

Salt Lake City. 
Novada 

Reno 


PACIFIC 

Washington, 

Seattle 

Spokano 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland 

California 

Los Angeles. -- 

Sacramento 

San Francisco - 


38, 669 
130, 948 
12, 6G5 


(0 

108, 897 
104, 455 

282, 383 

0) 

72, 260 
557, 530 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough , 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

poited 

Deaths 

10- 

ported 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

31 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

17 

2 

18 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

3 

X 

8 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

B 

6 

0 

9 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 




1 




4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 1 

4 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

XO 

3 

2 

2 

12 

. 57 

53 

0 

0 

0 

»86 

29 

29 

4 

36 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

3 

e 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

X 

2 

0 

17 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

J. 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

1 

0 

h 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

41 

42 

0 

0 

0 

38 

12 

12 ; 

1 

34 

28 

9 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

3 

0 

11 

. X 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1^ 

0 

5 


Division, State, 
and city 


Deaths, 
‘ all 
causes 


NEW ENGXAND 

Maine 

Portland 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

Manchester.., 

Vermont 

Barro 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall River.... 


17 


voroester.--.. 
Rhode Island 
Pawtucket. ... 

Providence 

iponnecticttt’ 
Bridgeport — 

New Haven--* 

AmNTIO 


Roi^tsa^ter 

Syrac&e....— 
New Jerseys 

Camden - 

Newark— 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania 


2 

6 

191 

27 

35 

40 

9 

72 

16 


Reading.. 


^ No estimate made. 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only* 


85 


139 

1,267 

61 

67 

26 

93 

30 

449 

148 

23 
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City reports for week ended October 16 ^ 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

r 

Pubci- . 

Typhoid fever ^ 

CVhoop 


BiViMon, State, 

Ca'=ies, 


Cases, 

1 

( 

?UlO‘!iS, 

deaths 

C xscs. 



mg 1 

cou'^h, 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

0 

1 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

maW 

re- 

re- ^ 

le- 

ported j 

mated 

le- 

re- 

le- 

< 

3\pcct“ : 

poited < 

jxpect- 1 

Dortod 

poited i 

jApect ; 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





LAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio 






• 






CmcmnaU..^,, 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 

101 

Cleveland 

18 

11 

a 

0 

0 

12 

4 

6 

2 

20 

208 

Colnznbns 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

0 

2 

71 

Toledo 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

32 

69 

Indiana 









Fort Wayne 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

23 

Indianapolis. -- 

6 

8 

1 

3 

0 

13 

2 

2 

3 

17 

102 

South Bend,,, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Terre Haute.,, 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Illinois 










Chicago 

72 

9 

62 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

1 

7 

S 

0 

2 

63 

1 

614 

Pooriil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

20 

Springfield — 
Michigan 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 







48 

51 

22 

8 

2 

1 

0 

17 

0 

5 

2 

2 

37 

0 

1 

266 

^ _ - 

Flint 

7 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

35 

Grand Rapids. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 












Kenosha 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Madison..... 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

46 

3 

71 

Milwaukee 

18 

18 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Supenoi 

WEST NORTH 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 




CENTRAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth 

6 

9 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

76 

Minneapolis— 


1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

4 

St Paul 

12 

34 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

I 18 

0 

55 

Iowa. 

Davenport 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 


0 

i 

0 


Des Moines-— 

S 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

2 ^ 

3 

0 

1 



0 

0 


1 


Waterloo 

2 

I , 

0 

0 



1 

0 


7 


Missouri. 












Kansas City.- 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

5 

02 

St Joseph 

3 

4 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32 

St Tvouis 

26 

19 ; 

1 

1 

0 

10 

4 

4 

2 

18 

193 

North Dakota 






Fargo ' 

1 

11 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Grand Forks.. - 

1 

B 1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

South Dakota 










Aberdeen... 

1 

6 

0 

0 



0 

0 


B 


Sidux Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

O*' 


0 


0 

' 

Nebraska’ 











l4ri!?oln 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 i 

1 

15 

Omalia 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 i 

1 1 

0 

47 

Kansas. 









TnpekjflL 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 ) 

1 

14 

Wxohita 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

35 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 












Wilmington.- 

Maryland 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Baltimore. 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

16 

9 

11 

0 

32 

208 

Cumberland— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X3 

Frederick — .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Col 












Washington... 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

a 

2 

0 

^13 

128 

Virginia 

Lynchburg..., 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

, 1 

3 

0 

X 

9 

Norfolk 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Rjchmond , 

7 

$ 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

51 

Eoanoke 

West Virginia 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

X 

1 

6 

0 

0 

19 

Charleston 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Huntington... 
Wheeling 

1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


. 0 


4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

"o 

2 

0 

0 

1 


North Carolina* 









EaMgh 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

15 

Wilmington— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

12 

Winston-Salen 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

2 

1 X 

1 7 

1’ 10 
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City rcpoTts for week ended October ISf 1926 — Continued 


Scat lot fever 


Smallpox 


Division, State, 
and city 


SOTJTH ATLANTIC— 
continued 

South Carolina' 

Cliarlostoii 

Columbia 

Gieenville 

Geoigia 

Atlanta 

Bums, wick 

Savannah 

Florida 

Miami 

St Pctcrsbuig- 
Tampa 


Cases, 

Cases cMi- Cases Deaths 


EAST SOUTH 
CENTHAL 

Kentucky 

Covington 

IjOUisviHo 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Birmingham,.. 

Mobile 

Montgomery- - 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Forth Smithy— 

Little Bock. 

Louisiana' 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 
Texas 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio— 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana' 

Billings 

Great Falls,- -- 

» Helena 

Missoula-, 

Idaho* 

Boiao™,-*— 

Oolomdo, 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque— 
Arizona, 

Phoenix 

Utah 

» Salt Lake City. 
Nevada. 

Beno-/— — 


Wft^in^on: 

S^Sle 

Wkane 

Tacoma-.-,—- 



CaBiknia; 

Lk Angeles,. - 
Sa(^rmontp.-*- 
San FtandJsco. 


Typhoid fevci ^ 

(insos, 



osti" 

Cnfc-os 

Deaths 

iri'itod 

10- 

le- 

0\p0(t- 

poitod 

poitcd 

nru'V 



2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 


0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

3 

9 

1 

3 

12 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 




0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

G 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

J 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


1 

1 


1 

1 

0 

1 2 

1 

1 

i 4 

1 

0 

1 

% 

‘ 1 

1 

0 

0 


2567 


Noyeml^r 5, 1920 


City reports for week ended October 1 , 19Bf ^ — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephahtis 

Pellagia 

Polioinyeiitis (infan- 
tile pAialysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

inatod ' 
e' pect- 
aney 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGTAND 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

BhOiie Island 

Providence 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New Yoik 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

Nevt Jersey 

Keivark 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

* 0 

1 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Toledo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois 

Chicago 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

1 

7 

4 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri 

ICansas Citv 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St Joseph 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

St Louis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

District of Columbia i 

Washington ' 

0 * 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

Virginia* i 

liichmond 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Boanoke- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

Wilmington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

South Carolina* 

Charleston 

0 

0 

» a 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia; 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Florida 

Tampa * 

i 0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky, 

Loais'ville 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville,,,. 

1 

% 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama * 

Binnragbam 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana 

New Orleans, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Tevas 

Dallas — - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Missoula - 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington, 

Seattle. _ . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

Portland _ , , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California s 

San Francisco 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 Babies (human)* 1 case and 1 death at St Joseph, Mo 

2 Typhus fever l case at Montgomery, Ala , and 1 case at Los Angelas, Cahf 
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Tho following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended October 16, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended October 17, 1925. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate ostimaies as 
of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available The 101 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926 The 95 cities reporting deaths 
had moi'e than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,730,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and tho estimated aggregate populations are sliown m a 
separate table below 

Su7nma7y of weekbj reports from cities, Septeifibei 12 to Octohn 16, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates foi the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE BATES 


Weok ended— 


* 

Sepi 

19, 

1926 

Sept 

18, 

1926 

Sept 

26, 

1925 

Sept 

25, 

1920 

Oct 3, 
1925 

Oct 2, 
1926 

Oct 

10, 

1926 

Oct 9, 
1920 

Oct 

17, 

1925 

1 

Oct 

16, 

1926 

101 cities 

2 95 

84 

2 07 

107 

M15 

3 128 

134 

< 159 

150 

« 165 

New England 

139 

35 

81 

78 

■ 74 

86 

96 

66 

120 

5 84 

Middle Atlantic — . 

83 

63 

81 

70 

1 84 

81 

114 

118 

129 

100 

East North Central 

76 

96 

101 

128 

3 130 

3 135 

163 

188 

166 

219 

West North Gential 

145 

95 

153 

127 

192 

143 

198 

177 

233 

209 

South Atlantic 

88 

111 

109 

128 

207 

163 

179 

«224 

209 

218 

East South Central--.^ 

74 

109 

58 

136 

63 

270 

89 

7 242 

89 

270 

West South Central 

57 

77 

75 

69 

62 

211 

79 

8 188 

88 

2L9 

Mountain 

2 217 

237 

2 189 

137 

129 

291 

194 

173 

157 

164 

Pacific-— — 

130 

100 

103 

213 

102 

175 

102 

200 

105 

175 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

2 29 

28 

2 35‘ 

37 

3 39 

3 36 

53 

<31 

67 

3 14 

Now England 

108 

19 

, 177 

38 

242 

21 

371 

33 

431 

«28 

Middle Atlantic 

' 34 

10 

33 

9 

36 

10 

47 

a 

65 

9 

East North Central 

22 

23 

22 

22 

■’24 

3 24 

24 

29 

24 

36 

Wo*st North Central 

8 

12 

6 

28 

6 

10 

6 

26 

10 

44 

South Atlantic 

15 

9 

29 

a 

23 

13 

15 

0J6 

52 

21 

East South Central 

5 

16 

11 

10 

11 

5 

a 

7 6 

5 

0 

West South Central 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U) 

0 

13 

Mountain - 

29 

73 

*28 

118 

9 

J09 

37 

100 

18 

237 

Pacific 

14 

213 

19 

310 

3 

329 

U 

181 

28 

291 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 



I Tile iigur^ given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basH, and not the number of 
Populations used are estimated as of July i, 1926 and 1936, rospeptively 

* Selena, Mont, not included. 

• '’upetior, Wis , not included 

■ nviue. S 0 , T^pa, Fla*, Covington, Ky , and Little Bock, Ark , not included, 
fiard, Oonm, not included, 
a-vlde, S, 0 , and Tampa, Fla., not Included, 
wcluded* 

ittldltoek, Ark** not included, 
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Summary of weekly repoUsfrom ctkes, Sept^ml)er to Oetohei 16, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, computed Mih rates for the corresponding period 
of 1923 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


■Week: ended— 



Sept 

19. 

1025 

Sept 
18, , 
1926 

Sept 

2(j, 

1925 

Sept 

25, 

1926 

Get 3, 
1925 

Oct 2,1 
1926 1 

Oct 

10, 

1925 

Oet 9, 
1926 

Oct 1 
17. 
1925 

i Oct 
[ 16, 

! 1926 

1 

101 cities 

2-6 

2 

^5 

3 

32 

31 

5 

4 3 

8 

! S4 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SO 

Aiiddle Atlantic J 

« ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East Noith Central ^.J 

2 

0 

2 

1 

30 

30 

1 

1 

8 

z 

West Noitli Cential 

2 ! 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

0 

■6 

South Vtlantic... 


9 

6 

6 

0 

4 

6 

80 

6 

4 

East South Central 

37 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Ml 

42 

0 

We'^t South Cential 

4 

4 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

85 

0 

4 

Alountam 

20 

0 

i 38 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

28 

9 

Pacific 

47 

19 

39 

19 

25 

5 

44 

19 

56 

32 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

2 49 

53 

2 44 

44 

3 39 

3 42 

1 36 

< 33 

1 35 

S32 

New England 

29 

33 

22 

i 9 

46 

17 

26 

17 

24 

fi61 

Middle Atlantic 

36 

65 

34 

45 

32 

28 

31 

27 

28 

26 

East Noith Central 

18 

29 

29 

26 

3 20 

3 34 

21 

23 

31 

15 

We^-t Noith Cential 

57 

26 

lb 

26 

35 

40 

33 

22 

20 

14 

South Atlantic 

104 

81 

88 

92 

60 

115 

52 

S75 

65 

66 

East South Cential 

194 

249 

200 

166 

131 

130 

103 

1 M64 

121 

140 

V ect South Central 

159 

69 

97 

77 

92 

47 

57 

8 23 

44 

26 

Mountain 

2 85 

82 

2 94 

36 

111 

82 

120 

64 

4b 

46 

Pacific 

28 

35 

22 

22 

28 

19 

1 ^ 

22 

19 

16 


INFLUENZA DEATH R^TES 


95 cities 


4 

23 

6 

35 


3 

94 

6 

«6 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

5 

■■1 

2 

0 

0 

hhei 

86 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

East North Central 

4 

3 

4 

3 

86 

35 

3 

2 

8 

2 

West North Central 

6 

4 

4 

8 

6 

Qj 

4 

6 

6 

11 

South Atlantic 

2 

0 

2 

9 

4 

9 

2 i 

H 

2 

8 

East South Cntral 

5 

5 

0 

10 

16 

10 

0 i 

?6 

^ 16 

16 

West South Central 

10 

24 

0 

24 

19 

38 

15 

14 

10 

14 

Mountain 

M9 

0 

«9 

9 


18 

9 

18 

0 

27 

Pacific 

0 

7 

4 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 

i W 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

3 60 

53 

354 

65 

8 61 

8 69 

63 

*64 

90 

•<78 

New England 

67 

1 54 

63 

76 

31 

1 37 

58 

33 

93 

8 79 

Middle Atlantic---. 

ex 

51 

66 

70 

68 

71 

63 

76 

94 

88 

E ast N orth C enti al 

44 

40 

39 

45 

344 

3 58 

6 M 

54 

89 

63 

West North Central ' 

45 

51 

26 

55 

36 

70 

46 

63 

5S 

63 

South Atlantic ' 

81 

64 

86 

79 

81 

66 

71 

«61 

121 

88 

East South Central 

79 

52 

42 

83 

100 

109 

HO 

777 

95 

62 

W est South Central 

77 : 

123 

48 

99 

63 

71 

63 

94 

53 

104 

Mouutein — 

M13 

118 

*76 

55 

139 

155 

92 

66 * 

120 

1 X 8 

Pacific 

62 

53 

51 

78 

87 

28 

51 

53 

SO 

82 


2 Helena, Mont , not included 
2 Supeiior» Wis , not included 

4 QieenviHe, S. C , Tampa, Fla , Covington, Ky , and Little Roclc, Ark , not included, 
fi Hartford, Conn,, not included 
® Greenville, 8 C , and Tampa, Fla , not included 

7 Covington, Ky , not included 

8 Little Rock, Arfe , not included 

8 Greenville, S, O., Tampa, Fla , and Covington, Ky„ not included. 
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FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

Further relatim to steamship Macedonia” — Suez, Egypt, from 
YoJcohama, Japan, via ports — September B6, 1926} — Information 
received under date of September 26, 1926, from Suez, Egypt, shows 
the arrival at that port of the steamship Macedonia from Yokohama, 
Japan, via Kobe, Hongkong, Shanghai, and Colombo, with history 
of having landed seven cases of cholera at Yokohama, August 5, 
1926. Previous report had stated the arrival at Yokohama of the 
vessel with one case of cholera The medical officer on the vessel 
stated that the entire crew had received vaccmation against cholera, 

THE PAR EAST 

Reports for weeTc ended October 9, 1928, — The following report for 
the week ended October 9, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Secretariat of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


MaritnDQ towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

p 

1 

1 

R 

O 

Deaths 

O 

R 

Cases 

I 

ft, 

Egypt Alemadna 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Dutch Bast Indies 







M auritius P ort Louis. . 


1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Belawan Deli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Arabia AOea.^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Siam' Bangkofc-.— 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3. 

2 

India. 







China 







Calcutta — . 


0 


14 

4 

2 

Amoy 

0 

0 

18 


0 

b 

Bombay 


, 1 


0 

\ 3 

2 

Shftnghfll. . . - 

0 

0 

6 

ii" 

0 

0 

Madras — 


0 


0 

11 

1 








Baugoon 

— 

2 


0 

0 

0 









Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

Arabia — Jeddah, Kamaran, Perim. 

Iraq, — Basra. 

Persia. — Mohammerah, Bender- Abbas, Bushire 

Bniish India, — Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Vizagapatam, Tuticorin, Nega- 
patam. 


J Pub'ic Heiltli Eieports, Sept, 10, 1926, p 1984 

26t 4 (2571) 




iNoveniuei t>, 




Ceylon — Colombo 

Federated Malay States — Port Swettenham. 

St7a2ts Settlements — Sinpaporc, Penang 

Dutch East Indies — Batavia, Cheiibon, Surabaya, Samaiang, Paleinbang, 
Sabang, Makassai, Banjermasin, Tarakan, Padang, Balik-Papan, Samarmda, 
Men ado 

Saiawak — Kuching, 

Bntish North Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Kiidat, Tawao. 

Fortuqaese Timoi — Dilly 

French Indo-China — Saigon and Cholon, Turatie, Haiphong. 

China — Hong-Kong 
Formosa — Kcelung 

Japan — Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Ivube, Niigata, Tsiiruga, Hako- 
date, Simonoseki 
Korea — Chemulpo, Fiisan 

Manchuria. — Mukden, Changchun, Harbin, Antung. 

Kwantung — Port Arthur, -Dairen 
V S.S U —Vladivostok 


AtrSTRAIiASIA AND OCEAN! i 


Australia — Adelaide, Melbourne, S 3 ’dney, Brisbane, Kockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island 
New Guinea — Port Moresby 
New Britain Mandated Territory — Rabaui ^ 

Neio Zealand. — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin, 
New Caledonia . — Noumea 
Ftp — Suva. 

Eawan — jHonolulu, 

Society Islands — ^Papeete 


AFRICA 


Egypt — Port Said, Suez 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Port Said, Suakm, 
Entrm . — Massaua 
French Somaliland — Jibuti. 

British Somaliland. — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya — Mombasa 
Zannbar 2anzii>ar, 


Tmgmytka^ — Par-es-Salaam- 
SeycheUes.-^YxciQVia. 

Porlugme EgMt Bpira, 

Union of South A/nca. — Durban, East London, Port Ellssabetii, Cape 


BepoxIsJttajd not been received in time fpr distribution from 



Dutch East Indies. — Pontianak, 

Philippine Islands. — Manila, Iloilo, Jojo, Cebu, Zamboanga 
Tamatave, Majunga, 


ALGERIA 


— Be^dmher 19B8 * — Information received .uiider 
.date of October 14, 1926, shows the occurrence of a case of plague itt 
Algiers, Algeria, September 23, 1926. 
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CANADA 

Communiealh diseases — WeeTc ended October 16, 1926. — The Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases m seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended October 
16, 1926, asfollo\vs: 


Disease 

Nova 1 
Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

1 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 




! 

2 




2 

Influenza 

12 







12 

Lcthaigic encephalitis 




2 1 




3 

Poliomyelitis... 

— 



8 




i a 

Smallpox - 




3 


1 

6 

10 

Typhoid fever 


5 

10 

20 

7 

2 

4 

1 48 


CUBA 

Malaria prevalence — Santiago — Jvdy- August, 1928. — On July 12. 
1926, 75 cases of malaria were reported present at Santiago de Cuba. 
Malaiia prevalence was continuously reported to October 16, 1926, 
with 20 cases present on that date Population, 70,000 

Typhoid and other feters — Water supply — Typhoid fever and mtes- 
tinal fevers weie stated to be prevalent and the water supply and 
sanitary system inadequate - 


EGYPT 

Typhoid fever prevalence — Alexandria — Typhoid fever prevalence 
was reported at Alexandria, Egypt, September 23, 1926. Previous 
reports show the occurrence of 55 cases of typhoid fever at Alexandna 
from July 1 to 29 and 128 oases with 10 deaths from July 30 to August 
26, 1926. 

HAITI 

Disease prevalence — Port au Prince. — Disease prevalence has been 
reported at Port au Pnnee, Haiti, for the months of July, August, 
and September, 1926, as follows. Gastroenteritis continuously present 
and constitutmg the most important health problem of the com- 
munity; tuberculosis and typhoid fever present with an unreported 
number of cases; malaria stated to be present in many sections of the 
Island. Population, 120,000. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — Judy, 1926 — August 1-15, 1926, — Plague has been re- 
ported in the Island of Madagascar as follows: July 1-31, 1926 — 
cases, 17; deaths, 16. The urban occurrence was: Tamatave (port) 
cases, 3; deaths, 3 (bubonic); Tananarive (interior) — cases, 4; 
deaths, 4 (pneumonic). 





August 1-15, 1926 — Cases, 30; deaths, 25. The urban occurrence 
was as follows: Majunga (port) — cases, 14; deaths, 10; Tamalare 
(port) — cases, 3; deaths, 2 (bubonic). Tananarim — (interior) cases, 
3; deaths, 3 (pneumonic, 2; septicemic, 1) 

Further relative to plague at Majunga, Tamatave, and Tananarive , — 
On August 14, 1926, bubonic plague was declared epidemic at Ma- 
junga. This locality was stated to be the most important port on 
the west coast of Madagascar. At Tananarive from August 15 to 
24, 1926, two deaths from plague in Europeans, members of the same 
family, were reported The last previous occurrence of plague in 
Europeans was stated to have been in the year 1924. 

SALVADOR 

Mortality — San Salvador — July, 1926 — During the month of 
July, 1926, 60 deaths from communicable diseases were reported at 
San Salvador, Republic of Salvador. Gastroenteritis caused 43 deaths, 
measles 6, tuberculosis 9, typhoid fever 2. (Population, 85,000 ) 
Mortality — Malaria — BepuUic of Salvador, — During the period 
under report, 3,485 deaths were reported in the Republic of Salvador. 
The prevailing diseases were stated to be malaria and other tropical 
fevers. (Population, 1,600,000.) 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TVPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tho repous contaired in the following tables must not be consicleicd as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for tho parfeiculai countries for which leparts are given. 

Reports Received Daring Week Ended November 5, 1926? ^ 

CHOI^ERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Uoiths 

Keniaiks 

China, 



Sept 12-18 

2 

h) 

Cases, f»)rplgn; miUvo 

cUid lonagn 

Aug. 22 2H, IW, (’aw's, 2,373; 
dcHiths, 1.628, 

fturilftl.. , , .... r' — - 


Csloa'ttOi. , 

Hopt. 5-JH 

27 

27 

3 

Madras 

Mf.JiL H> •M , 

3 


... 




Sent 5-lhi» ('5WH,33,deatl»b 
23. Apj 1 Scpi. 11, 

7,r»H7; deaths, 4,iW» 

Dlsti u't. 

At Yokohuma, lapan, ftrotti Sin- 
gapore, JiW IB Vorm tori 
fioin lepoU of Sept 10, 

Yosael last loporiod at Sue/ 

Bangkok 

Sopt 6-11 

7 

4 

vessel? 

S S Mflfiftdonia.... 

R. - 

7 







PBAOUB 

• 


Algeria'' ' 






SApt 21-3D 

5 





dseece. 

Patras 

. Sept SiS-Oct 2 

1 




1 rrom medical officers of the Public Health Service, Ameiioan oonttrjfe, seiUrcesi. 
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Norember 6, 1920 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 5, 192^ — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

India 




Bombay ... 

Sept 12-18 . _ 

4 

3 

Madras' Presidency 

Aiig 29-Sept 4.... 

75 

61 

Rangoon -T 

Sept 5-18 -! 

IS 

19 

Iiaq 

Rflffhdnd . . 

fiApt. S-11 

2 

2 

Madagascar 

Tananarive Province 



Towns— 

Maiuiiga 

Aug 1-15 

14 

10 

Tamata\e 

July 1-31 

3 

3 

Do 

Aug 1-15 

3 

2 

Tananarive 

Julv 1-31 

4 

4 

Do 

Aug 1-15 

3 

3 

Siam 








SMALLPOX 

Brazil 

Paia ........ 

Sept 5-25 

11 

g 

Pernambuco 

Aiig 29-Sept 11... 
Sept 19-25 

45 

8 

Rio de Janeiro 

301 

198 

Butish South Africa 

Northern Rhodesia 

Sapt 

1 

Canada 

Albeita 

Oct 9-16 

6 


Calgary 

do 

6 


Ontario 

do 

3 


Sflskatfihfiwan . 

do 

1 


Ceylon 

Colombo. , r , , 

Sfipt 12-18 

2 


Great Britain 

London 

Sept 26-Oet 2.... 
Oct 3-9- 

2 


Nev^ eaitle-on'Tyne 

1 


South Shields 

do 



India 




Bombay 

Sept .5-18 

8 

4 

Cftlfititta. 

-do , 

4 

8 

Madras 

Sftpt 19-9.5 

4 

Rangoon 

Sent. 6-11. . 

1 


Iraq 

Baghdad-. r 

.....do 

1 


Mexico" 

Ban Lui.s Potosi 

Oct .3-16 


3 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

Sept* 19-25 

1 


SiflTYl _ , 




Bangkok 

Sopt 5-U 

4 

3 

Spam 

Valencia 

Sept 19-2.5 

1 







nennrks 


Aug 22-28, 1926 Cases, 481; 
deaths, 266 


July, 1926 Cases, 17, deaths, 16 
Bubonic and pneumonia Aug 
1-15, 1926 Cases, 30, deaths, 
25 Bubonic, pneumonic, sep 
ticemie 

Bubonic (port) 

Do 

Do 

Pneumonic (Inteiior) 
Pneumonic, 2, septicemic* 1 
Apr 1-Sept 11, 1926 Cases, 15, 
deaths, 10 


From Jan 1-Sept 25, 1926: 
Cases, 3. 272, deaths* 1, 090 


Several cases 

Aug 22-28, 1926- Cases, 1,471; 
deaths, 407. 


Sept 5-11, 1923. Casss, 7, deaths, 
4 Api.I-Scpt 11,1926 Cases 
504, deaths, 222 
Distuct 


TYPHUS FEVER 


China 

Antung^ - 

Sept 12-19 

2 



Mexico 

MeiUCnOity , , , ^ 

Sept 28-Oct 9 

15 


Including au ncipahties m Fed- 
er il district 

Palestine* 

Jaffa District- 

Sept 28-Oct 4 

Sept 21-27 

1 


Jerusalem.. — ... 

1 



Union of South Africa 

Natal— 

Durban 

Aug 8-14 

1 















CMOLIEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TTFBUS FEYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— -Oontimied 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 29, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Placo 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Ceylon 

China’ 

Amoy 

Canton 

Do 

Foochow 

Kulangjsu--, 
Manchuria- 
Daircn.. 
Nailking — 

Shancthai 

Do 

Swatow 

Tsmgtao — 


Aug fi-Sept^lS— 

June 1-30 

July 15-31 

Aug 15-Sept 38.. 
Sept 12-18 


Aug 23-29 

July 25- Aug 7— - 
Repoi ted July 20. 
Juiy 25-Sept 11„ 
Julv 11 -Sept 18.. 
Julyll-Aug 30.. 


Chosen 

North Heian Pioyince 

Shmgishu 

Fiench Settlements m India 


India.. 


Sept 3-10.. 
,.Sept 13... 


Bombay — 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do 

Do 

Madias 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo China 

Saigon 

Do....^ 

Do 

Japan... 

Ken (Prefecture)- 
Hiroshima... 

Hyogo 

Kagakawa... 

Kanagawa... 

ICochi 

0 Okayama... 

Osaka 

Taihoku 

Wakayama - - 
Philippine Islands. 

Manila 

Do 

Provmces— 

Albav 

Davao — ... 
Mindoro 


May SO-June 5 — 
Julv 18- Aug 28.. 
Api 4-May 29... 

June 13-26 

June 27-Sept 4... 
May ift-Jtme 5... 
Aug 1-Sept 18-, 
May 9--Juno 26... 
June 27-Sopl. 4... 


May 2-15 

May 22-JuniO 26.. 
Jimo27-Aug 14-. 


To Sept 10.. 

do — 

....do 

....do 

.—do 

do 

— .do 

Sept 1-10— 
To Sept 10. 


Pnmpanga- 


Rizai 

Bomblon 

Do 

Siam 

Bangkok 

Do. 


May 18-24 

June 27-Hept. 11.. 


Apr. 18-24 

May 23-29 

Feb 21-Mar 6... 

July 25-31 

July 18-24 

Dec 14-31 

Jaiu 2-Mar, 27... 


170 ! 


38 : 

14 

54 

28 

— : 

2 

1 

1 

“35’ 

8 

34 

306 

36 

03 

4 

4 

70 

BO 

19 



478 

73 

268 

2 

4 

67 

81 


Do-. 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

On vessel 

S«*e««E©hip Maeodonia.., 


May 2-June 12... 

Juno 20-26-... 

Juno 27-Sopt. 4 

July 4-17 

Aug, fi, 


1 

3 

418 

09 

238 

1 

3 

44 

20 

48 

32 

17 


2 


2 


2 

2 

13 

3 

1 

1 

1 


3 

3 

1 

1 

3 


42 

43 

il 

35 

>25“ 

7.16 

56 

26 

82 

28 

2 

1 


Apr. 18-May 20, 1920 Cases 31; 
dcAtha, 29v 

Stated to be picsent in epidemic 
foim 

Piesent 


Do. 

Cases, foreign, deaths, native 
and foreign 

Japanese settlements, 10 deaths; 
Chinese, 30 to 40 deaths daily; 
estimated 

Deaths esi iinated 

Including places in ^ icmitv 

Mar 7-Tune 26, 1920 Oases, 31, 
deaths, .10 

Apr 25- Tune 26, 1920 Cases, 
IS, .526, deaths?, 11,531 June 27- 
Aug 21, 1920 Cases, 16,248, 
deaths, 10,349 


To Sept 10, 1926 Cases, 35, 


Including Yokohama. 


Apr, 1-Scpt. 4, 1926; Oases, 7,654, 
deaths, 4,963. 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
sailed horn Hmgaporo, July 18, 
1926 


» modioal officers of the F^iblic Health Service, American consuls^ and other sources* 
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November 5, 1920 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 29, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Algeria 

Algiers 

June. 91-30 

1 


~ Do 

July 1-90 

1 


Bona ^ 

Ang 14. 

1 


Philippevillft. 

Sepl; 7 

1 


Arores 

Fayal Island — 

Hoita _ 

Aug 2-29 

2 

2 

1 

St Mifthaels Island 

Maj 9-June26 

June 27-July 10__. 

Oct fi , _ 

4 

Do 

3 

1 

Brazil 

Paranagiia _ _ 



British East Africa 

TTisiimn 

TVfay 1fi-99 

1 

1 

Do 

Aug 17-Sept 1L-. 
Mar l-June 30 

3 

2 

TTganda, 

732 

574 

Canary Islands 

TenerifTft 

Aug 2 

2 

Ceylon 

Golomho 

May 29- June 5 

June 2fi-2fi 

1 

1 

Chile 

Iquique 

1 

China 

Amoy 

Api 18-June2G 

June 27-Aug 7 

June t-JuH 31 

40 

28 

30 

Foochow _ _ __ _ _ 


Nanking _ .. _ _ 

Ma\ 9-Sept 18 



Swalow'_ 

July 2.5-33* 

14 


Ecuadoi 



Chfmhoia70 

January-June. . — 

9 

2 

Oiif|yfl.qiiil 

Mav l6-June30 — 

0 


Do 

July 1-Sept 30 

January-June 

16 

3 

Leon 

43 

19 

Loja.- 

do»— 

176 

75 

Tungurahua 

do 

S3 

29 

Egypt - 



Alexandna 

July 27-Aug 12--. 
May 2i-July i..._ 

4 

1 

Suez 

9 

5 

Do„ 

Jiny2fl 

2 


Provinces— 

Behera 

July 23- Aug. 16.— 
May 23-June 8 

July 27 

4 

1 

Beni-Suef I 

8 

2 

Charkiah 

1 

1 

Gharbieh- 

June 2 .. „ 

1 

1 

Minieh.., 

July 24 

1 

1 

Sidi Baram.^ 

Sept SO 

12 


Prance 

Marseille 

July 8 

1 

1 

Rt Dems..^ ^ 

Reported Aug 2.. 
Aug 14 

1 


St Ouen 

2 


Great Britain 

Liverpool 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

Apr, 1-May 31 

Aug 1-31 

2 

I 

Greece 

Athens 

16 

4 

Do 

0 

2 

Pfttra<s .. __ 

May 27-June 12 .. 

July 25-Sept. 4 

May 17 

4 

1 

Do 

7 

4 

Zante 

1 


Hawaii 

Hamakua 

June Q - . 



Pftfiiihfiii 

July 18-24 



India — 




Bombay . _ . ^ . 

May 2-June 26 

July 18- Aug 21... 

, May 23~Jnne 26— 
, July 11-17 

16 

15 

Do, . 

5 

5 

■Karachi _ _ . _ 

15 

13 

Do 

1 

1 


Remarks 


Under date of July 16, 2 cases 
leported 


Present 


Several cases Not epidemic 
Pio\alent 

Januaiy-June, 1926 Cases, 385j 
deaths, 154 
Rats taken, 766 

Rats taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 62,544, found in- 
fected, 89 
Localities, 2 
Cantons, 2 

At Ambato, Huachi, and Piea- 
yhua Rats taken, L542 
Jan 1-Sept 9, 1926, Cases, 128. 


In western desert. 

Reported July 24, 
Vicinity of Pans. 
Suburb of Pans 


Including Piraeus 
Do 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
Hamakua Mill 
Plague-infected rat trapped, 

Apr 25-June 16, 1926 Cases, 
53,001, deaths, 4L576 June 
27-Aug 21, 1926 Gases, 2,245; 
deaths, I,3o6 



aoiu 


CHOLfiKA, PLAGtfS, SMALtPOX, TtMtrs fElTlR, AND XELLO^ 

FEVER — Gontiniied 

Be|)ort^ Recerved fwam June 26 to October 29 , 1926 — Coiitimlied 

PLAGUE— ContmuGcl 


Place 


India— Continued 
Madras Presidency- 

Do 

Bangoon 

Do 

IndO'Clnna 

Saigon 

Do 

Iiaq 

Baghdad 

Do 

Japan 

Yokohama 

Do. 


Data 


Ja\a 

Batavia 

Do 

Chou bon 

East Ja'va and Madoeia 

Do 

Surabaya 

Madagascar 

Ambositra Pi o'v i nco 

Antisnabi Province 

ItBsy ProviiKo 

Majunga Pro\ mce 

Mananjary Piovinco 

Moramanga ProTmee . , . 

Tananauvo Pi evince 

Tamatave (Port> 

Tananaiive Town... 
Alauntius 

Port Louis 

Nigeria 

Peru 


Depaitmenis— 

Ancash 

Do 

Cajomni ta, . 

Do 

Ten 

Do 

Lihertad 

Limn 

Do 

Pmra 

Kin sin 

Senegal 


Siam-. 


Apr 25-11100 26- 
July 1-Aug 28-. 
May a-June 26„ 
Jimc 27-Sopt 4— 

May 23- June 26. 
JulylS-Aiig 7-. 

Apr 18-J‘unel2.- 
July 18-31 


July 2-30.. 
Aug 7 


Apr 24- June 19 
Juno 26-Sept 11.. 

Api 11-24 

June 13-19 

July 25-31 

Aug 22-28 


May 1-15 

Jimo 16-30 

do 

do 

do 

Api 1-15 


May 16-31 

Apr 1-June30- 

July 31 — 


Alav 1-31 

July 1-31 

J^Iay 1-Junc 30. 

Aug 1-3X 

May 1-31. 

Tnly 1-31 

M IT 1-31 

Ma> J- Tune 30 . 
July I- Aug 30-. 
June 1-30 


Bangkok MJny 23-Jiftw 20- 

Do July 18-24 

Stiaits Settlements* ' ^ 

Bmgapoic May 2-8... 

Do July 4-17 

Syria* 

Beirut July i-Aug 10.. 

Do Oct 15 

May 11-June 30. 

D^O- July 1-20 

Kafronia&.w June 0...u 


^itkoyi 

C®issfla*U€ioplo 

XTiilon of Soiith AfrlOAv 

Cape Provmce 

Calvmia Distnet- 

Do 

Williston District, 
Do— 


Aug l-Soi>t 26 


Mav 16-22. 

Juno 13-26. 

JUlho 27-Aug. 21-, 
June I3-26..U-— 
Juno 27-July 3 


Cases 


102 

93 

434 

208 

20 

lo 

56 

44 

8 

3 

2 

1 

161 

108 

2 

2 

9 

5 

2 


65 

65 

6^4 

62 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

17 

10 

10 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

i 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 


174 

12 

3 


Deaths 


Bemarks 


Total, July 2-Aug 10, 1925, 
Cases, 9, deaths, 8 


SopUcemie. 


Do 

Api l-Juno 30, 1926 Cases, 130, 
deaths, 120 


Fob 1-Api 30, 1926 Cases, 115 

AIa>-I«4e, 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, lb July l-Aug 31, 
1926, Cases, 44, deaths, lb 

Picsent 


Jan l-Mai. 31, 1926' Cnw's, 37 
JNti\ 1-30, l<)25 C’asos, .{, deaths, 
2. Mar I Api 30, 1926 Cases, 
15, dueihs, 4. 

Apr. hSept. 4, 1920 Cases, 30, 
deaths, 20. 


Pre^sent, 


9 cases 30 miles south Kai* 
rcuan. 
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CaOLEEA, SMALIPOX, TtPfiUS FBiTlE, AiSFD YELLOW 

FEVER — ^Continned 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 29, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — eoiitmued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Afiica—Con 
Oiangc Fice Si ate— 

Iloopstid Distiict 

Vnu 15-21. 

1 



Protestpan 

On vessel 

i\'my 9-22 

3 

3 


Steamship Zana f. 

September, 1926... 

2 

2 

At Livorpoolr England, from 
Lagos, Nigeiia, West Afiica, 
29 plague-infected lats found 
on board 


SMAtLPOX 


Algeria 

Algieis 

Do 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Bolivia 

La Paz 

Do 

Brazil 

Balua 

Do 

Manaos- 

Paia 

Do 

Pernambuco 

Porto Alegre 

Eio tie Janeuo.— 

Do 

Santos 

British East Afiica 

Mombasa 

Tanganyika 

Uganda.- 

British South Africa* 
Northern Ehodosia., 

Do 

Canada 

Alberta 

Calgary 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Manitoba...^ - 

Winnipeg 

Do 

Ontario 


Fort^’-ilhato., 

Kingston 

Do 

Kitehenei 

North Bay, ... 

Do 

OiilUa 

Ottawa 

Packenham... 

Peter boro 

Toronto 

Waterloo 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 

Ceylon 


Chile 

Antofagasta,, 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Antung 

Do,..,,. 

Canton 

Changsha..,. 


ktay 2I-June 20.. 
Myl-Aug 31- 

Aug 1-7 


May I- Juno 30.. . 
July 1- Aug 31_-. 


June 20-26 

June 27-Sept 11. 

Apr 1-30 

Ma:^ 16-June 2b. 
Juno 27- Aug 14. 
July 11- Aug 28. 

Aug 10-31 

May 2-June 10.. 
July 4-Sept 18._ 
Mar 1-7 


July 5-11 

May 1-31 

Mar 1-May Si- 


May 18-24- 
June 8-14 


Sopt 5-Oot 9— . 
Aug 16-S^pt 12- 


June 6-12 

JUly4-S0pt 4- 


JUly25-Att8r 7— 
May 23-JUne 28- 

July tt-17 

Apr 26-May 29— 

May2--22- 

July 25-31...^.— 
Apr 26-May 29— 

July lS-24 

..^..do — 

sept 1-30 

July t8-Oct. 9— 
July 18-24 


Juiy4~Sept 2S— 


June 6-12 

May 1-Juno 26— 

July 4-10 - 

May 17-Juno 19.. 

July 4-18 

May l-»t 

Aug 8-14 


26 

18 

70 

2 

132 

2,230 


5 

252 


16 


91 

1,135 


Natives 

May 30-June 12, W& Oases, 46, 
May so^June 12, I926 Oases, 3. 
Jtmo 27-Oct % 1026‘ Oases, ^ 


May ao-Jtme 26, 1926: oases, 15 
Jtm 0 27-Sept 25, 1930 Gases, 
19 

May 30"June^26r 1926' Cases, 36. 
Juno 27-Oet 9. Oases, 82, 


May 38“Jafie 28, 1920 Cases, 16. 

June 27-Dct O' Cases, 86 
Mar l4^May 29, 1926 Cases, 44; 
deaths, 3 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 29, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Conlinuecl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

China— Continued 




Present 


May 2- Sept 4 



Poochow.r 

-do 1 



Do 

Hongkong 

May 2-June 26 

June 27-July 3 

July 4-31 

19 

10 


Do.-l 

1 

1 


Manchnitfl 

18 


Railway stations 

An-shan__-, 

May 16-June 12.. _ 
May 16-Jiine 19... 
May 16-June 26.. . 

June 27-July 3 

Apr 25-Junc20... 

June 28--ALUg 8 

May 16-June 5 — 
May 14r-June30— - 
July 1-28 

5 


South Manchiulan Railway. 

Antung — 

6 i 


Changchun 

6 


Do 

Do 

1 


Do 

Dairen - 

69 

16 

Do 

6 

3 


Fushun 

4 


Do 

Harbin 

21 


Do 

Do 

12 


Kai-yuan 

May 1&-June 30— 
June 13-19 

10 


Do 

Kungchuling 

1 


Do 

Liao yang 

May 16-June 30... 
._.do 

4 


Do 

MuMen 

4 


Do 

, Penhsihu 

May Ib-Jiine 19... 
May 16-June 30-.. 
do 

4 


Do 

Ssupmgkai---^, 

2 


Do 

Teshihchiao 

2 


Do 

Wa-feng-tien 

do 

3 


Do 

Nanking - 

May 8-Sept 18 


Present 

Shanghai 

May 2-Jun»e 26 

10 

25 

Cases, foieign deaths, popula* 
tion of international conces- 

Do 

June 27-Juty 24. 

8 

3 



Sion, foreign and native 

Swatow 

May 9-Sept 18... 



Sporadic 

Reported by British munici- 
pality 

Tientsin «... 

June 2-20.” 


1 





Wanshien.,.,., 

May 1 



Prevalent 

Chosen 




Mar l-Mav 31, 1926 Cases, 548; 

Fusan 

May 1-31 

1 


deaths, 121 

Seishun-.» 

^"do 

2 

1 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

May 15-July 1 

July23-Aug 19 .. 
Jan 29-Api 1 

18 

3 


Do 

11 

5 


Cairo 

16 

4 


Esthonia.— 



May 1-Jimo 30, 1926 Cas^s, 3 
Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Oases, 141, 

France 




Paris 

Sept 1-20 

21 

5 

St Etienne-- 

\pi 18-Junc 15- — 
Mar 7-Juno26 

7 

3 


French Settlements in India — . 

282 

282 


Gold Coist 

Mar 1-Mav 31 

602 

13 


Great Britain 


England and Wales, 




May 23-Juno 26, 1926 Cases, 933 
June 27-Sept 25, 1020; teases, 
1,2H9 

Birmingham 

Sept 20-OH 2— 
May 23-29 

1 


Bradford 

1 


Do 

Aug 29-Sopt 4.... 
June 6-12 

1 


Newcastle-on“Tyne 

Do 

1 



July tl-Sept 2f),. 
May 2- June 

3 


At Gateshead, several cases re 
ported 

NoUingham.. 

7 


Do 

July 18-24 

1 


Sheffield 

Juno 13-10 

1 



Do 

July 4-Oct 2 

9 



Greece* 




Athens 

Jiiiv 1-ar . 

71 

' 6 

Including IMmous. 

Stdonikl 

June 1~14 ^ ^ 

3 

Guatemalat 




Guatemala City, - 

June 1-30- - 


2 


India 




Apr 26-Juno 26, 1920. Cases, 
54,861, deaths, 14,771. June 27- 
Aug. 21, 1926 Cases, 18,910, 
deaths, 6,129 

Bombay 

May 2-Junp 26 

Juno 27-Sei)t 4 

Apr 4-May 29 

Juno 13-26 

220 

104 

171 

24 

134 

67 

162 

18 

29 

18 

Do 

Calcutta 




Do 

Jun6 27-Aug 28,«. 
May 16-June 26—. 

34 

44 


Kavacbi - - 


Do 

June 27-Aug. 2i.II 
May 16-Junc 26— 
Juno2X-Sept IS... 
May 9-June 26.-». 
July 4-Sept 4 

13 

7 

7 


Madras — — — 

4 


Do 

64 

10 

20 

16 

5 


Hangoon 


DO— 

4 


WO'Qhina; 




Saigon 

May 9-Juno 26. 

2 
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NovembeFS, 1026 


CMOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FETIE, AND YELLOW 

FEVEH-^ontmued 

Reports Received fconi June 26 to October 2% 1026 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remaiks 


Iraq 

Baghdad- 
Do— 
Basra — 
Do— 

Italy 

Catama-. 
Rome 


Ma'v 0-Jiine 2(5.-, 
July4-\.iig 2S.. 
Api 18-June22. 
Aug 15-21 


Aug 9-15— 
June 14-20- 


Jamaica 

Do 


Japan 

Kobe 

Nagoya 

Do 

Taiw in I&land 

Do 

Do 

Tokyo 

Yokohama - — 

Java, 

BntWia 

Do 

Bast Ja\ a and IMadura 

Do 

Malang 

Surabaya 

Do - 

Latvia 

Mexico 

Aguaseahentes 

Guadalajara 

Do--. 

Mexico City 


Do 

Saltillo 

San Antonio de Aienales- 

‘ San Luib Potosi 

Do 

Tampico 

Torreon 

Do 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

Nigeria 


Peisla 

Teheran^.,. 

Peiu 

Arequlpa- 
Poland 


May 30- June 5„, 

Ma> 16-22 

JuW 1-10 

May 11-20 

June 1-20 

July n-Aug 10 
Juiio26-Tuli 17- 
May 2-8 


May 15 -Juno 25 
July 21- Vug 28.— 
Apr ll“July3.. 
Jub 1-Aug 7.. 

Apr 4-lQ- 

May 16-22 

July 18- Aug 28... I 


Juno 13-26 

June 8-11 

June 29-Sept 27.. 
May 16-June 5... 

JuIy25-Sopt 25- 

Julv 18-24 

Jan 1-Juno30.— 

Juno 13-26 

July4-Oct 2 

Juno 1-10 

May 1-June30-— 
July 1-Sept 30— 


JnlylS-24.. 


Api 2i-June22- 
June 1-30 


Poitugal 

Lisbon 

Do 

Opoilo 

Do — 

Russia 

Siam - 

Bangkok 

Do 

Spam 

Valencia 

Stiaitb Settlcmenth 

Singapore 

Do 

Suinatia 

Medan 

Swil Zetland 

Luccnie Canton.. 

Do 

Tiipohtania 


Apr 26-JU!nel9. 
jifly ii-Sept, 11- 
May 23-Jane 5— 
July 11-24 


May 2-June 12,.. 
July 4-Sept 4-- 


Ang 22-28- 


Apr 25~M?ayl — 
July 11-17 


Aug 22-28- 


June 1-30.. 
|ulyl-31- 
Apr 1-30.. 


1 

24 

23 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

100 

43 

G 

li 

63 


Mai 28-Tune 20, 1926 Oases, 34 
June27-July 10, 1921 Cases, 3 
Entire consnkn district, includ- 
ing island of Siidinia 
.4pi 2''i-Juno 26, ^92b Cases, 201 
t Reported isalistiim) 
June27-Sen<- 25,1026 Cis^s,233 
(Reported as. alastiim) 

Apr 11-June 19, 192G Cases, 64T 


Pi o Vince 
Do 


Intel loi 


Apr 1-Jimc 30, 1926 Cases, 5 
F(‘b l-jVpi 30, 1926 Deathi>^9S2 


Including mumclpallties m Ped- 
cial District 
Do 

Present 100 miles hoin Chihua^ 
hua. 


Feb 1-Apr 30, 1926 404; 

deaths, 33, 


Mar 28-Mtiy 1, 1926 Ct\ses, 12; 
deaths, 1 June 27-July 24, 
1920 Caseb, 2, {ie£dh(i> 1 


Jan 1-Mai 31,1926 Gases,2,103. 
Apr l-Sept 4, 1926 Cases^ 557; 
deaths, 218 


One case vannloid 



November 5, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 29, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Ooiilinucd 



Dato 

C\vses 

Deaths 

Jtemurks 

Tunisia. 




Apr 1-June30, 1026 Cases, 17. 

Outbieaks 

Do 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

June ()-12, 1920 Outbieuks in 
Pictersburg and Kustenbuig 
(iibtiiets 

Natito 

Apr 15-80, 1 026 Chvses, 2, deaths, 

1 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
ease of sniiilli’O’c landed At 
Duibuu, Union of South 
Afrua, June 10, 1926 One 
suspect (we landed 

Vessel from Olasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada J’ntient fiom 

Glasgow, lemovod at <pianm- 
imo on outward voyage 


Aug 11-30 

2 

8 


Union of South Ah ica 

June 1-3U 

,U.n(v 

1 


Aug 15-21 



Idiity.1 district _ _ 

AT ay 23-29 



Natal 

Mav30-June5 



Oiangc Free State 

Ti ansvaal 

June20-Aug 28— 



Do 

Johannesburg 

Do 

Yucoslavia, 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

Alay 9-Juno 12 

Julyll-Sept 4 

1 

5 

2 


Zagreb 

Aug 9-15 - 

2 


On vessels 

S iS Kara para 



Steamship 

July 2 

1 



• 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Mgena 

Algiers 

Mav 21-Jiine SO 

7 ' 

1 


Do 

July 21-Aug 31—. 

Ffth 1-9R __ 

3 



Aigentma 

Hosario 

2 



Bolivia 

La Paz 

June ,, 


1 


Do 

Aug 1-31 

9 

1 


Bulgaiia 




Mar l-7une 30, 1926 Ct^es, B7, 

Chile 

Antofagasta 

Afav 23-June 26... 

4 


deaths, 14 ' 

Do. 

June 27-JuIj 3 

Juno 1-7. 

1 



Concepcion 


i 


Valnafaiso 

Aijr 29-Afay5-.„. 


1 


^Dn 

Aug 14~Sept 18.. 

Juno 14-27 

7 



China 

Antung-. 

7 

1 


Do. 

Juue28-Sci>t 12... 
Aliiy 1*31 

20 

1 

1 


Canton .... 


Chungking. 

Aug 29 Sepl 4,... 



PitNont, 

Iclmng 



1 

Heijoitod May 1, 1926 Occur- 
iing tSUionK troops, 

Pie^ent muong tioops, May 1, 
1926 booiillty in (‘hungking 
couMiIni dlstiict 

Keb. 1- May 31, 1926, tb«-e,s, 887; 
donths, 91 

Wansluon 



Chosen... 




Chemulpo 

Do.: *. 

Muv WuneJiO 

July 1-31 

38 

7 

2 

2 

Gonsan 

Juno 1-80..-.. 

1 


Seoul 

-..-do............. 

8 

3 


Do 

July 1- Aug 31 

8 


Czec-hostovftkm -t ttht n ,,, „ 



Jan 1-Jnne 30, 1926; ('ases, 166; 
deaths, 6, 

Egypt- 

Alexandria,-- ,, , , 

July 16- Aug 19--- 
Jun 29-Mar. 4.— 
July 23-Aug 6..— 
June 4-24 

3 

i 

Cairo 

74 

1 

1 17 


Do 


Poit Said--.—.- 

4 

1 


DO-- rr-t-r-r r-rnr, r.- 

1 July 9- Aug. 19 

July30-Aug 21 - — 

May 30 June 5 

June 27-July3„... 

4 

1 


Oieat Britain. 

Scot2and-- 

Glasgow... 

0 

1 


Wtod 0nsE Fm State): 

Cobu (Queenstown) 

1 



^ Do - 

1 

1 


i Qprlk— .... 

Juno B 

1 


;:8;:etr County-- 

June 27- July 3.,..* 

1 
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November 5, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FETER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued . 


Reports Received from June 26 to October 29, 1926- 

typhus FEVER— Continued 


-Continued 


Plate 

Date 

Cases 

Dcalhs 

Romaiks 

Italy 




Ivlc*" S-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3 

Palermo 

Sept 12-18 

1 . 






M ir 28-May 29, 1920 Cases, 37 
3-Tune 30, 1926 Coses, 19 









M-’ 1-June 30, 1926 Cx'se:., 199, 





de^iths, 22 

Feb 1-Apr 30, 1920 Deaths, 110, 

Uiii ango . 

July 1-31 


1 


IMay 16-June 5 

June 13-19 

20 . 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eial District 

Do 

Do 

9 , 



Juh 2L-31 

3 . 


Do 

Do 

Aug IS-Sept IS- 
June 13-26 

31 . 


Do 

San Lillis Potosi 


Present city and country 

ISI'u i-Juiie CO, 1920 Cases, 420 

Moiocco . - 




NoiVvi/ 

Stavaiigei 

Sept n-12_. 

1 


Palestine 




M^i 1-June 30, 1926 Case^, 14, 
deaths, 1 Aug 10-Sept 13, 
1026 Cases, 5 

Gasa 

July 0-12 

1 


Haifa 

Juh 13- Vug 30... 
Aug 17-23, 

5 



Haldlal 

1 



Jafta district 

Juno 15-28 

5 



Jci usalom 

Sept 14-20 

1 



Majdal distiitt 

Juij 13-Aug 2 

do 

2 



Nazneth distnet 

3 



Tiberias 

Aug 3-9 

1- 



Yaviioil 

Aug 17-23 

1 



Persia 

Teheran 

May 23-June 22—. 


1 


Pern 

Arequipa 

Jan 1-31 


2 


Poland.!. .1 



Mai 28- Juno 20, 1926 Cases, 

Rumania 




1,273, deaths, 85 June 27-July 
24, 1926 Cases, 147, deaths, 11 
Mar 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 711, 

Russia........,..^..........*..- 




deaths, 69 

Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 

Tunisia. 




11,814 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 110 

Tunis 

June 11-30 

3 


Turkey 

(’loof.tnntmnplft 

TiTnn 

1 



Union of South Afiioa,.-— 




Apr 1-May 31, 1920 Cases, 153, 

Do 




deaths, 19 

July 1-31 , 1926 Cases, 90, deaths, 

Cupo PtQMnen - 




17 * 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 202, 
deaths, 24, native Julv 1-31, 
1926 Cases, 58; deaths, 15 
Outbreaks 

Glengiay district 

Juno 27-July 3 



0 1 ahamstowxi — 

do 

i 


Natal-. - ... 




Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 28 
July 3-31, 1926 Cases, 23, 
deaths, 2 

Durban. 

July25-Aug 7 

9 

1 

Oiange Free State,,. 


, Api 1-Juno 30, 1926 Cases, 24, 
deaths, 4 July 1-31, 1920 
Cases, 7 

. Apr l~June 30, 1920 t'ases, 10, 
deaths, 5 July 1-31, 3920 

Cases, 2 Aug 15-21, 1920* 
Outbreaks 

Tiansvnal 




Johannesburg 

Aug 29-Sopt 4—.. 
June 20-20 . _ 

1 


Wdlkkerstroom distuct. 



Outbreaks 

W olmaransstad district. 

_.do 



Do 

Yugoslavia 




Apr 15-Junc 30, 1926 Cases, 48, 

Zagreb 

May 15-21 

1 


deaths, 7 July 1-Aug 31, 1926 
Cases, 3, deaths, 1, 






YELLOW FEVER 


Brazil 

Bahia.- 
Do- 
Gold Coast., 


Reported June 26.. 

May 9-Jmie 26 

July i-IO 

Apr 1-May 31 




10 

1 

0 

7 

3 


Present in interior of Bahia, 
Pirapora, and Mmas 


X 
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PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF HEALTH 

In accordance with a recommendation of the Fifth International 
Conference of American Republics, which was held m Santiago, 
Chile, m 1923, the First Pan American Conference of National 
Directors of Public Health was convoked and the delegates met in 
Washington, September 27, 28, and 29, 1926 

The inaugural session was held in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union, where the Hon Joseph C Grew, Undersecre- 
tary of vState, Dr. L S Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union, and Surg Gen Hugh S. Cumming, Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, made addresses of welcome These were 
appropriately answered by the delegates, in representation of their 
various countries 

It IS not possible to publish the full text of the welcoming ad- 
dresses and the replies of the delegates at this time, but a complete 
report of the transactions of the conference will be published later 
(in Spanish), which will be available for distribution. 

Among the most important I’esults of the deliberations of the 
conference may be mentioned the creation of a permanent organiza- 
tion composed of the national directors of health of the respective 
countries affiliated with the Pan American Union, together with the 
officers of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; and the work effected 
in the preparation of the pi*ogram for the Eighth Pan American 
Sanitary Conference which will be held in Lima, Peru, from October 
9 to 19, 1927 

After the sessions of the conference, the delegates were welcomed 
to and attended many of the sessions of the Conference of the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Union and of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation of the United States. Later, some of the delegates went to 
New York, where they made trips of inspection to the United States 
quarantine and immigration stations, at Rosebank and Ellis Island, 
Following is the official translation of the '“Acta final” of the con- 
ference. 

14212“~~.2et — 1 
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FIRST PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE OP DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC 

HEALTH 

WASHINGTON, D. C., U. S. A. 

Summary of transactions 

The inaugural session of the First Pan ximcrican Conference of 
National Diicctors of Health was convened in the building of the 
Pan American Union at Washington on September 27, 1020, the 
date set by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in accoi'danoo with 
a resolution approved by the Fifth International Conference of 
American States. 

The Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, 
Dr Hugh S. Cummmg, presided over the session as provisional 
chairman 

The Undersecretary of State of the United States, the Hon. 
Joseph C Grow, the Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Dr L S. Rowe, and Surg Gen. Hugh S. Gumming, Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, welcomed the members of the 
conference, the delegates of each of the countries represented reply- 
ing with appropriate speeches expressing their thanks. The con- 
ference considered and approved the regulations governing its sessions. 
At the same time, nommatjons were made for the oflicos of president, 
vice president, and secretary general of the conference, the following 
being unanimously elected: For president, Dr. Hugh S. Cummmg j 
for vice president, Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, of Mexico; and for secre- 
tary general, Dr. Sebastian Lorente of Peru. 

The following delegates of the countries represented and officers 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau were recognized as members 
of this conference; 

Bolivia, Dr. Cleomedos Blanco Galindo and Dr. Manuel A. 
yiUarool; Brazil, Dr. Raul LeitSo da Cunha; Chile, Dr. Lucas Sierra; 
Colombia, Dr. Pablo Garcia Medina; Cuba, Dr. Fernando Ronsoli, 
Dr. Mario G. Lebredo, and Dr. Cfear Muxo; Doininicau Republic, 
Dr. Ram6n Btiez, jr.; Ecuador, Dr. Pablo A, Suarez; Guatemala, 
Dr. Jos6 Azurdia; Haiti, Commander C. S. Butler and Mr. Raoul 
lizaire; Honduras, Dr. Antonio Vidal M.; Mexico, Dr. Bernardo 
J. Gaatflum; and Dr. Alfonso Bruneda, member of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau; Panama, Dr. Guillermo G. do I^aredes, Paraguay, 
Dr. Andrfe Gubetich; Peru, Dr. Seb8stia,n Ixoreuto; United States of 
America, Dr. Hugh S. Gumming, Dr. Samuel B. Grubte, Dr. Bolivar 
J. lioyd. Dr. Edward C: Ernst; and Venezuela, Dr. Carlos J. Bello. 

lu accordance with the respective provisions of the regulations, 
four committees were designated; (1) Committee on resolutions; 
(2) Committee on the Pan American Sanitary Code; (3) committee 
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on permanent organization; and (4) committee on sanitation and 
the administration of public health. 

The committee on resolutions was composed of the following: 

Dr Sebasti&,n Lorente, of Peru, secretaiy general of the 
confei'ence 

Dr Raul Leitto da Cimha, of Brazil. 

Dr Lucas Sierra, of Chile 

Dr Pablo Garcia Medina, of Colombia 

Dr Andres Gubetich, of Paraguay 

The committee on the Pan American Sanitary Code was com- 
posed of the president, the secretary general of the conference, and 
the chief health officer of each country affiliated with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and is charged with the duty of preparing and sub- 
mitting to the Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, not 
later than May 31, 1927, a report on the provisions of the Code. 

The following delegates were chosen as members of the committee 
on permanent organization: 

Dr, Sebastian Lorente, of Peru, secretary general of the 
conference 

Dr Lucas Sierra, of Chile. 

Dr Pablo Garcia Medina, of Colombia 
Dr Fernando Rensoli, of Cuba 
Dr Andr4s Gubetich, of Paraguay 

The committee on sanitation and the administration of pubic 
health was composed of the delegate of highest rank from each 
country, or, if no distinction of rank existed, of the chief public 
health authority. 

The conference considered, in its sessions of September 27, 28, 
and 29, all the matters and reports submitted. Dr. Sierra, of Chile, 
Dr, Lorente, of Peru; Dr. Vidal, of Honduras; D . Baez, of tho 
Dominican Republic; Dr. Gubetich, of Paraguay; Dr. Suarez, of 
Ecuador, Dr, Bello, of Venezuela; Dr. Gast^liim, of Mexico; Dr. 
Leitao da Cunha, of Brazil; Dr. Azurdia, of Guatemala; Dr. Garcia 
Medina, of Colombia; Dr Blanco Galindo and Dr. Viliaroel, of 
Bolivia; Dr. Rensoh, of Cuba; and Dr. Paredes, of Panama, out- 
lined briefly the sanitary administrations of their respective countries. 
The propositions made during the period of the conference were 
submitted to the committee on resolutions. 

At the meeting of September 29, the committee on resolutions 
presented to the conference its report on the matters which had been 
submitted for its study, and at the same session the conference 
approved the resolutions, recommendations, and measures given 
below: 

The First Conference of National Directors of Health of the 
American Republics, meeting in the city of Washington, September 
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22. Organization in each country, in the respective departments of 
health, of a permanent commission for the study and eradication of 
malaria. 

23. Organization of the study of climate and locality in relation to 
the epidemiology of disease 

24. The conference recommends to the States of America which 
have not yet ratified the Sanitary Code approved at the Seventh 
Pan American Sanitary Conference, held in Habana m 1924, that 
they ratify this Code, making such reservations as they may deem 
necessary with respect to such articles as, for the time being, they 
may deem best not to accept. 

25. To recommend to the governments the establishment of minis- 
ti'ics of health, social welfare, and labor, \\ hero those do not aln'ady 
e.xist 

26 A permanent organization is hereby effected, which shall he 
composed of the chief national public-health authoritif'S of (he 
countries affiliated with the Pan American Union, and also of the 
officers of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

27. To recommend that, in addition to the directors of public 
health of each country affiliated with the Pan American Union, the 
permanent organization should include the heads of the health 
services of the colonies or possessions in the American continent 
which may later become members of the Pan American Union 

28. In view of the great educational value of motion pictures, the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau is rcriuosled to undertake the produc- 
tion of films on subjects of hygiene and prophylaxis, and to supply 
the films m its possession, in turn, to the nations of the Pan American 
Union, for pui’poses of public-health education 

29. The study and classification of rodent fleas by an export 
entomologist in each country, and the foi’warding of said data (.o the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. If there is no such extiert. availabli', 
the fleas shall bo sent to the Sanitary Bureau, which sliall undertake 
their study and classification. 

30. The conference recommends to all governments that, in order 
that tho Pan American Sanitary Bureau may more readily carry out 
the provisions contained m Article LVl of the I’un Amcricin Sanitary 
Code, they shall send to tho Pan American Sanitary Burciui two 
copies of all official health publications, and, in aihiilioti, copies of 
all prevailing laws in each country bearing on healtli and sanitation. 

31. The Conference of National Directors of Public Health shall 
meet every five years unless tho Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
shall deem it expedient to convene sitch meeting at an earlier date. 

32 A committee shall be named for tho study of the measures 
adopted against tl\e Introduction of plague into the city of Now 
Torfc in order that xte report may servo as a basis for the standardi- 
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zation of such procedures in all the countries of the Pan American 
Union, The committee shall be composed of Dr S B. Grubbs, 
Dr Lucas Sierra, and Dr Pablo Suarez 

33. Recommendation is made to governments of countries where 
the cinchona tree grows to facilitate its cultivation and exploitation 
m order to bo able to obtain quinine in quantity, quality, and at a 
price which may permit the intensification of the campaigns against 
malaria in the countr es of the Pan American Union, 

34. The conference, before termmating its sessions, devoted a 
brief period of time to the memory of the great hygienist, Gen. 
William C Gorgas, whose labors for improvement m the hygiene of the 
American continent and of the world m general are worthy of the 
greatest admiration. 

35. The conference also rendered grateful homage to the memory 
of the distinguished hygienists, Dm. Carlos J. Finlay and Henry E. 
Carter, to whom humanity owes invaluable services. This fact was 
communicated to the daughter of Doctor Carter and to Doctor 
Finlay's son. 

To carry out these resolutions a committee was appointed, com- 
posed of Doctors Rensoli, of Cuba, Suiirez, of Ecuador, Vidal, of 
Honduras, and Paredes, of Panama, who visited the widow of General 
Gorgas and the daughter of Doctor Carter, and also sent a telegram 
to Doctor Finlay's son in Cuba 

36. A vote of thanks was tendered to Dr Hugh S. Ciimining, 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, and 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, to Dr. L S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, to Dr, Bolivar J. 
Lloyd, assistant to the Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, to the members of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
of the Pan American Union, and to the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Government, for their efforts in the interest of this First Con- 
ference of National Directors of Public Health Services of the Ameri- 
can Republics, and for its success. 

(Signed) Hugh S. Gumming, 

President of the Gonjemice, 

. (Signed) SebastiIn Loeente, 

Secretary General of the Conference. 
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Report of Committee oh Plagne 


The committee appointed by the First Pan American Conference 
of Directors of Health to formulate a program for the investigation 
of plague recommends that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
request each of its signatory powers to begin m one or more places, 
prelcrably ports, a plague survey of rats and fleas. It shall be the 
purpose of such surveys to more clearly define the factors of the 
spread of plague to the end that the degree of infectibility of a locality 
to plague may be determined as has been done m the instance of 
yellow fever through establishing the ,<itego?riyia index 

(1) Li>^e rats and other rodents are to be caught regularly each 
day throughout at least one continuous year 

(2) Each rat is to be examined and classified and all ecto-parasites 
^are to be collected, examined, and identified. 

(3) Kecords are to be kepi on standard blanks and all of the 
information called for on these blanks should be supplied in each 
instance. Other data called for on optional blanks may also be kept. 

(4) In order that the classification of fleas may bo uniform, speci- 
mens of each species are to be submitted to the expert designated 
by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and confirmation of the classi- 
fication made by such expert is to be considered as standard. 

(5) Bodents, other than rats, and their ecto-parasites, are to be 
examined whenever possible, especially in those countnes where they 
are domesticated. 

It is believed that surveys as outlined above, if made by a consid- 
erable number of countries over a period of at least one year under 
identical circumstances, with records of results that are strictly com- 
paralde, will serve more definitely to fix upon the exact species and 
quantities of rodents and ecto-parasitcs that make possible the propa- 
gation of plague. In addition, other valuable data may be obtained 
which will accomplish the eradication of plague in a more eflicioiit 
manner than is now possible. 

Nora.— Detailed instructions regarding the methods to be em- 
ployed and copies of the blante to be xised are in preparation and will 
be distributed on request when available. 

(Signed) Dr. LxfCAS Siebha. 

Dr. Pablo A. SuIem. 

S. B. Gbubbs. 
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THE NATIONAL LEPER HOME (MARINE HOSPITAL NO. 66) 


Review of ilie More Impoitant Activities Diiriitg the Fiscal Year Ended June SO, 

1920 

By O E Dennev, Surgeon (H) Uniled States Public Heilth Seivice, Medical OJBcer m Charge 

Since the United States Public Health Service assumed operation 
of this institution (formerly the Louisiana Leper Home) m 192i, 394 
lepers have been hospitalized. In the fiscal year 1926, 62 lepers 
were admitted, and 25 absconded, 13 absconders^ returning for re- 
adimssion. 


Tabulation of the nativity of the patients in the hospital 


Alabama 

Calif 01 ma 

Florida, 

Georgia 

Louimaiia 

Maryland 

Minnesota^.,-,-. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York.. 

North Carolina. ... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina — 

Tennessee 

Tesfas.. 

Virginia — ........ 

Hawaii Territory- 
Philippine Islands. 

Porto Eico 

Virgin Islands 

Bahama Islands.. 
Bermuda Islands. 


2 

9 

16 

2 

94 

1 

1 

4 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

12 

1 

5 
8 

2 
1 
1 
2 


Bohemia 

British Guiana 

Canada 

Cape Verde Islands, 

Central America 

China 

Butch Guiana 

Finland 

Germany 

Greece. 

Hungary 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Palestine 

Panama 

Portugal... 

Russia... 

Spain 

Sweden 

West Indies 

Total 


Tabulation of admissions io the hospital by States 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illmois 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts, 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 


1 

1 

9 

7 

1 

2 

20 

1 

1 

2 


Michigan 

Montana 

New Jersey 

New York 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Washington... 

Total... 


1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

17 

1 

2 
3 

11 

1 

1 

1 

8 

13 

3 

1 

a 

3 

5 

1 

3 


259 


2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 


62 
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During tho year three patients were paroled from the hospital, 
leprosy arrested and no longer a menace to the public health; another 
piM’son voluntarily presented himself at the hospital for examination, 
having, at his own expense, crossed tlie <‘ontnient believing, from 
newspa]>er readings, that he was suflering from leprosy; a careful 
examination revealed no symptoms of leprosy and he was refused 
admission to tho hospital and returned to Ins former home. One 
leper was deported by the Bureau of Immigration 

During tho year, 94,359 hospital days were furnished. Twenty- 
nine lepers died, giving a mortality rate of 112 per 1,000 This mor- 
tality rate is slightly higher than normal, partly due to the fact that 
several lepers were admitted in terminal stages, almost moribund, 
and died soon after admission. The causes of death as confirmed by 
autopsy were as follows: Kidney malfunction, 8; cardio-vascular 
diseases, 6; tuberculosis, 5, pneumonia, 5; leprosy (apparently un- 
complicated), 2, inoperable surgical conditions, 2; carcinoma, recur- 
rent, 1. 

Of significance with reference to the manner in which leprosy is 
contracted is the fact that m the hospital there are 6 veterans of tho 
Bpaiush American War, 13 veterans of the World War, 3 veterans 
discharged from the military service because of disability, and 1 
retired veteran — a total of 23 lepers who have had military seivice, 
some of whom had tropical service and probably contracted tho 
disease while on foreign duty. 

Seventy-five operations were performed during the year and 75,000 
major and minor surgical dressings were made. Intravenous or 
intramuscular injections of merciirochrome, mercurophen, ineta- 
pheu, bismuth, neo-sulvarsaii, and tryparsamido w<u*e cojilmued in 
specific or expcM’imental treatment. 

A total of 37,902 physio tiierapy treat inouts were given. Consid- 
erable improvement has been obtained in contractions or stidness 
of joints and weakness<‘H of muscles, espi'cially of the arms. Indu- 
rated areas have de(u*casod, nerve pains have lieeii rtdieved, and 
sensation in anesthetic areas of fingers and toes has retunuHl in 
some cases N(‘i‘rosis of bones lias been arrested in some <uises. 
Painful feet, Hat feel, etc., have been relievunl in many cases, and 
operations have resulted in marked benefit 
The combination of contrast bath, radiant light, massage, and 
exercises has produced the most consistent results in the ndief of 
contractions and the return of sensation m anesthetic areas. The 
ultra violet ray has proved very beneficial in nerve pains and ulcers. 

Diathermy has not been used for a suflicient length of time to 
determine its exact value; but so far as it has been used it has become 
fedpM therapeutic measure apparently of great possibilities. 
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The most common affections of the eye have been superficial 
keratitis and iridocyclitis, the former leading ultimately to very 
poor vision through resultmg opacities of the cornea and the latter 
to bhndness through opacities of the lens The greater part of 
the current work with respect to the eye, has been devoted to stay- 
ing the progress of these two affections, and a fair degree of success 
has been attamcd 

With regard to neuropsychiatric work, 81 new cases of leprosy were 
examined and 150 reexaminations made of lepers previously studied. 
The neurological manifestations found in the 81 exammed were of 
varied degrees of severity and consisted of sensory, motor, vaso- 
motor, and trophic disturbances, five cases showing undoubted 
psycliotic disturbances. One ease of praecox type showed marked 
improvement during the last three months Two cases of amentia 
previously reported continue to show ravages of mental deterioration. 

Treatment with chaulmoogra oil is being continued m a large 
group of patients, and, while no spectacular results have been ob- 
tained with either the oral administration of the crude oil or the 
intramuscular injection of its ethyl esters, it appears that definite 
improvement has followed in a sufficiently large percentage of cases 
to encourage the patients m the continuation of the treatment. 

Impressed with the improvement in some cases following oral 
administration of large doses of the crude oil, an attempt is now being 
made to increase the dose tolerated by the stomach by the use- of 
enteric capsules. Not enough data have been coUeoted to warrant 
conclusions, but up to the present time nausea has not occurred 
in any of the few cases taking the oil in these capsules, notwith- 
standing the fact that much larger doses are being given than could 
be tolerated in ordinary capsules. How much, if any, of the oil is 
lost to the patient by passage of the unbroken capsule throc^h the 
alimentary canal has not been determined, but reports indicate 
that this occiiri'ence is infrequent. 

Here, as in many other institutions for the treatment of leprosy, 
crude chaulmoogra oil is held in much esteem by many of the patients. 
Regret is frequently expressed that they can not tolerate larger 
doses. The enteric capsules are being tried in these cases in the hope 
that maximum doses can be given to a large number of patients and 
a fairer estimate obtained of the therapeutic value of the oil than 
has been previously possible on account of the limited tolerance so 
often exhibited. If nausea and vomiting can be eliminated, the oral 
route should permit of the administration of 60 or more times the 
amount of oil that it has been possible to give by the intramuscular 
injection of the ethyl esters. 

Laboratory investigations have continued with one full-time 
medical officer and one assistant technician and %vith part time of a 
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second medical officer; 4,324 routine examinations were made, includ- 
ing autopsies and histologic examination of the tissues; 2,405 special 
examinations were made for research purposes 

The Stair Journal Club, winch was organized for the purpose of 
reviewing medical literature, has rearranged its meetings to conform 
to the Regulations requiring weekly staff meetings. At ihoao meet- 
ings, abstracts of medical liieratiire ai’e presented by the members 
of the staff in rotation, case histories are road and discussed, and a 
member of the staff presents reports on original observations on 
leprosy. 

During the year, 31 physicians, 56 nurses, and 60 medical students 
visited the hospital for the pui-pose of familiarizing themselves with 
leprosy. The Si-xth District Dental Society held its quarterly mooting 
in the hospital in order that, at its scientific session, the dentists 
might be given a demonstration of the oral manifestations of leprosy. 
Sixty-five dentists attended the meeting. 

The libraiy, operated by the patients, is becoming an ever-in- 
creasing source of information and entertainment. Magazines and 
newspapers are held in the library or lent on card until the issue is 
out of date and then are distributed upon appheation. During the 
year approximately 2,000 loans of oun-ent magazines were made and 
approximately 500 books of fiction, histoxy, or current information 
were lent by the librarian. 

Under the supervision of a resident representative of the Super- 
vising Architect’s office, there has been constructed a modern dairy 
bam havmg facilities for 80 milk cows, with calf pons, bull pens, 
maternity pens, feed-storage rooms, milli-cooling rooms, and showers 
and toilets for the attendants. The bam is equipped witli overhead 
tracks for the movement of food and for the removal of manure. A 
reinforced concrete septic tank has boon built adjoining the dairy bam 
for the sanitary disposal of fluid excreta. Ponding the availability of 
additional funds for the construction of other nocossury daily facilities, 
temporary structures have boon erected to house feed-chopping 
machines, to store forage, etc. During the year the cattle herd was 
registered as nontuberculous as a result of repeated teats made under 
the direction of Federal and State authorities. 

A formal tea garden, or patio, with a fountain, was constructed 
ja the open rectangle immediately- in front of the now kitchen and 
mess hail. This patio is being beautified with ornamental trees and 
and will add to the attractiveaesi of the mess hall. Simi- 
M fountain has been constructed in Ihe court immediately in 
of the proposed new infirmary building^ thereby promoting the 
fi^feucms scheme for beautifying this partioular spot prior to oon- 
^iSlir»otio!4 of the infirmary building. 
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PLATE 1 



Quadrangle, facing patients’ kitchen and mess hall 



Concrete walks, serving also as covers for the conduits carrying the steam and water pipes 
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PLATE II 





Patients' kitchen and mess hall— cafeteria arrangement 


One of the cubicles in patients’ mess hall These cubicles accommodate 24- patients 
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PLATE III 



Physiotherapy department, showing electrotherapy wing 



Outdoor swimming pool, constructed by officers and attendants 
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PLATE IV 



Rose garden and tea house 



Children’s playground 
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The crowded and rcrj unsatisfactoiy dining-room quarters avail- 
able for certain, employees necessitated the construction of a tom- 
IJOiary dining room adjoining the administration building for the 
Ub>e of negi-o employees This will servo its purpose salisfactorEy 
until the completion of the authorized permanent addition to the 
administration buildmg With surplus materials unri station labor, 
a earpenter shop has been built, containing an elecliscally driven 
plane, a band saw, a shapor, a wood lathe, and other machinery. 
A blacksmith shop and a paint shop were similarly con.-tructed 

During the year this locality was vinted by unpieccdented rain 
storms, so that the portion of the reservation known as “The Lake, ” 
whicli had recently been cleared and put under cultivation, became 
flooded, owing to the fact that the drainage canals carrying ofl 
sui-plns rain water had become blocked on adjoining properties, and 
it became necessary to install compressed air lifts to pump the water 
from the lake. These air hits became completely effective once the 
heavy, continuous rams had stopped, and the lake is again available 
for the cultivation of forage, although the crops akeady planted were 
lost 

During the year all exposed water and steam linos serving the 
officers’ and attendants’ quarters wore removed from their unsightly 
housing in wooden conduits above ground and were placed m con- 
crete conduits, the tops of which servo as sidewalks, thus effectively 
dispensing with the largo amount of waste energy due to radiation, 
from the exposed steam and water hnes and adding considerably to 
the neat appearance of the reservation. 

During the year a corps of carpenters and painters has continued 
routine repair and maintenance of the 93 buildings on the reservation. 

The approved scheme for beautification of the reservation has 
been followed. A number of shade trees, consisting of Ixunbardiy 
poplars and American lindens and a variety of flowering rihrubs haw 
been planted, as well as a lai^e number of palms, dale, and Wasikin^m^ 
ntimia. A nursery of live oaks, the trees being now young saplinp, 
will bo available for transplanting at an early date; and those troos, 
although they will not furnish shade for the present generation, will 
no doubt afford refreshing physical comfort and csthetio pleasure in 
. future years. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Plague in South Africa. — Anon. Health, Commonwealth of Aus- 
ti'alia, vol. 4, No. 4, July, 1926, pp. 127-128. (Abstract by J. D 
Robertson.) 

This article gives the history of plague in South Africa since its 
introduction during the Boor War, accompanied by a discussion of 
its perpetuation and dksemmation by field rodents, the goi’bille 
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serving as a main reservoir of infection, anc] the multimammate 
mouse acting as main intermediary hetweeu the gerlulle and human 
hal'itation Infection flares up into epmootie prevalence among 
these animals in waiin weather, coinciding with the seaironal prev- 
alence ol insed-,, c'-pi'cially fleas 

Field fuuey'. ha\e been cariicsl out in order to determine the 
extent of ])ie-valence of in ection and the distribution of veldt rodi'uta 
liable to infection. A map accompanies the article showing the 
results of the suiwcy etreeted up to the middle of 1925 

Dr J A Mitchell, secretary of public health of the Union, 
einpliasizes the fact tliat the balance of nature has been disturbed, 
due to destruction of natural enemies of the rodents by increased 
farmmg 

That the risk of extension of infection to the domestic population 
of rail towns and ports is realized is evidenced by the plague con- 
ference W’hich convened at Bloemfontein in November, 1924. A 
coniprchonsivo plan of campaign was formulated, and uiban local 
authorities have taken active measures agamst rats. In the mean- 
time the survey and campaign against veldt rodents has been 
continued. 

Paratyphoid Bacillus B. in Canned Ripe Olives. — W. R. Stokes. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., 1925, vol 85, p. 1305 (1 ref ) (Abstract 
by W. G. Savage.) From BvUetin of Hygiene, vol. 1, No. 2, Febru- 
ary, 1920, p. 102. 

“Two persons who ate the contents of a glass jar of ripe olives 
suffered, after an incubation period of about 24 houis, from fever, 
vomiting, and diarrhea, but with no symptoms of botulism. A guinea 
pig injected subcutaneously with 1 c. c. of the olive juice died after 
24 hours, and from tlie spleen an organism culturally identical with 
the paratyphoid B. bacillus was isolated, lias organism was aggluti- 
nated by paratyphoid B serum in a dilution of 1 : 800 (titre 1: 1,000). 
Stool oxaniinat ions made after the patients bad recovered failed to 
reveal any paratyphoid baeilii The colon bacillus and B. pioteus 
mlgam were isolated also from the juice and tissue of the ripe olives. 

“(The facts suggest that a salmonella strain was responsible for 
the food-poisoning outbreak, but there is no evidonoe adduewl that 
this was true B. paratyphosus B.)” 

A Study of Milk Problems in Canada. — Dr. M. M. Seymour. Tlie 
FvhliG Health Journal, vol. 17, No. 6, Juno, 1926, pp. 296-301; No. 
7, July, 1926, pp 363-358; No. 8, August, 1926, pp 394-404. (See 
Pub. Health Rep., July 16, 1920, p. 1477 ) (Abstract by R. E. 
Tarbett.) 

The second installment of the report continues with statement 
fifom the various health departments as to the various causes giving 
ijlbAiu the greatest trouble in properly controlling the milk supplies. 
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The situation reganling Pasteurization is covered briefly, Quebec, 
Vancouver, and Victoria being the only large cities not favoring 
Pasteurization The balance of the second installment of the report 
is taken up with suggestions by various health officers as to educa- 
tional methods 

The th ird installment takes up the question of Pasteurization and 
tuberculin tests The standard definition for Pasteurization recom- 
mended by the committee is as follows: “Pasteurized milk is milk 
which has been heated to a temperature of not less than 142° F , and 
not more than 145° P., held at such temperature for not less than 30 
minutes and then mimediately cooled to a temperature of 50° F., and 
held at or below this temperature until delivered to the customer.” 
Control of Pasteurization plants is discussed. Because of the use 
of inferior equipment and lack of knowledge as to operation, four 
suggestions are made relative to control, particularly in reference to 
new plants: (1) That a prospective plant furnish satisfactory proof 
of its ability properly to finance a plant, (2) that operators be required 
to have experience and be heensedj (3) that plants be licensed and 
required to pass a two or three months’ probationary period, (4) that 
failure to comply with milk regulations would cause a cancellation of 
the license. Municipal Pasteurizing plants are suggested and com- 
pared with municipal water plants. Pasteurization of milk on the 
farm, while generally impracticable, might be possible with some of 
the larger dairies. 

The necessity for having all milk cattle tuberculin tested is dis- 
cussed. The moans available for the testing of cows. Federal, pro- 
vmcial, and local, are outlined and discussed. Owing to inadequate 
appropriations, the proper inspection and laboratory control is gen- 
erally not adequate. 

Suggested essentials for a minimum standard for conditions under 
which milk is produced are given. It is pointed out that standardiza- 
tion and legislation can not be carried too far, and that officials should 
be given some opportunity to exercise their common sense. 

Bombay Corporation Waterworks — Some Trouble over Bapid Fil- 
tration Plant. — Anon. The AU-Iniia Local and Municipal Self-Gov- 
ernment Gazette^ vol. 13, No. 1, July, 1926, pp. 28-32. (Abstract by 
E. C. SuUivan.) 

This article is concerned with the failure of the contractors for a 
filtering plant at Powai Lake to construct a plant which would give 
the guaranteed quality of effluent within the limits of expenditure 
guaranteed by the contractom. Although the contractors were 
granted a period of several months to operate and improve the plant 
so as to obtain an effluent of desired quality, these efforts resulted in 
failure and the contractors have been called upon to withdraw from 
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tbo contract, in order that the work of completing the plant may bo 
cntnisted to other parties. 

The (piality of effluent which was guaranteed in the contract was 
as follows: ((x) The filtered effluent shall not contain more than 100 
total colonies per c. o. agar count; (6) absence of lactose fermenters 
in 50 c. c.; (c) absence of B. coli (Houston’s) in 60 c. c.; {d) absence 
of free ammonia; (e) albuminoid ammonia not to exceed 0.1 part 
per million; H) absence of free residual chlorine before entering 
tlie main after chlorine treatment; (gr) freedom from taste and odor 
when heated to 37° C.; Qh) removal of 100 per cent of suspended 
matter, {%) clarity to be such that a platinum wire inch diameter 
shall be diseormble 6 feet beneath the surface at midday; and (?) it 
shall have no acid reaction under any circumstances and shall not 
contain more than one part per 100,000 alkalinity (CaCOj). 

The limits of consumption to produce an effluent of this quality 
must be guaranteed not to exceed (1) in the case of wash water, 1 
per cent of quantity of water filtered; (2) in the case of alum 0 75 
grains per gallon of water filtered; and (3) in the case of chlorine 15 
pounds of bleach (30 per cent chlonne) per million gallons of water 
filtered. 

Soil Acidity and Survival of Hookworm larvae. — A critical com- 
mentary by L Fabian Hirst. Indian Mediced Gazette, vol. 61, No. 1, 
January, 1926, pp. 14-17. (Abstract by D. L. Augustine.) 

The author calls attention to the fact that his use of the term 
"hookworm larvae” in a former paper (Investigation on the Epi- 
demiology of Hookworm Disease m Colombo. Part I : On the isola- 
tion and identification of infective nematode larvae. Part H: 
Observations on the Viability of Hookworm Larvae. Ceylon Jour. 
Science, Section D, Vol I, pp. 1-15) includes the whole history of 
the larvae from its emergence from the ovum to its death or penetra- 
tion through the skin of man It is emphasized that in their brief 
cultural stage the larvae arc specially vulnerable to physical agencies, 
such as high acidity, while the mature larvae are highly rosist.ant to 
the action of a variety of disinfectants and other physical agencies 
generally harmful to living protoplasm. 

The author states that well-grown infective larvae can probably 
live up to SIX months under average tropical conditions and possibly 
much longer under specially favorable circumstances. Such state- 
ments are misleading and carry with them the idea that all of a given 
. number of infective hookworm larvae live for that length of time. 
It hds been demonstrated repeatedly that only a very small percent- 
ile of them ever have a life span greater than two or three months 
todernatursd conditions, and that the majority of them perish within 
wmonth after the deposition of the stool containing the ova. 
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Soil Acidity and Survival of Hookworm Larvae.— A reply to Docto: 
Hnst’s critical conimentaiy, by Asa C Chandler Indian Medical 
Gazette, yol 61, No. 1, January, 1926, pp 17-18. (Abstract by' D L 
Augustine ) 

The difficulty of determming the effect of soil acidity as a single 
factor in the development of hookworm larvae is discussed The 
author has observed that infective larvae do develop m considerable 
numbers m acid soils, he having isolated over 1,500 from a pint of 
Assam soil with a pH of 5 5. All these larvae appeared healthy and 
were well supplied with nutritional granules. 

Incidence of Hookworm Disease in Mexico. — (Ineidencia de la 
Uncinariasis en Mexico ) Andrew J Warren and Henry P Can 
Editorial, Cultvra, Mexico, 1925, pp. 1-84 (Abstract by M. A. 
Barber ) 

. In this work the authors take into account the degree as well as the 
extent of hookworm infestation They make use of the well-known 
relation existing between the number of hookworm eggs found in a 
imit amount of feces and the number of worms harbored by the indi- 
vidual. On this basis the seventy of hookworm prevalence is 
mapped out for the different regions of Mexico, and determined for 
groups of different age, sex, and occupation The region of greatest 
infestation in Mexico lies in a zone of heavy rainfall lying more or 
less parallel with the Gulf and extending, approximately, from Yu- 
catan to the State of Tamulipa% Necator amencanvsi is the prevailing 
species of hookworm, comprising 92.3 per cent of the total number 
determined: Ankyhi^foma duodenah mcluded but 7.7 per cent. 

The article includes many tables, maps, and charts, as well as full 
descriptions of the climatology of the regions surveyed and of the 
technique employed. This short review can give but an madequate 
estimate of the extent and value of this piece of work. 

Notes on the Effect of Burial of Infectitre Hookworm larvae. — 
W. W. Cort. Jonr. Paimit 1925, vol. 12, pp. 33-38 (4 refs ). Ab- 
stract by J. P. C. H., Bulletm of Hygiene, vol 1, No 4, April, 1926, 
p. 305. 

“The author describes preliminary experiments undertaken with 
a view to determining the movements and fate of buried hookivoinx 
laiwae. In general his results confirm the views of Payne, that con- 
ditions associated with the movement of ground water have a more 
important bearing upon upward migration than has the actual degree 
of moisture or diyness.” 
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UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


Thc”' reports are pielumnary and the figures are subiecfc to change vhen Litei letiims are received by 

the State health oflficer*» 

Reports for Week Ended November 6, 1926 


AL \BAMA 

Cases 


Chif koa poT r> 

Dengue % 1 

Diphtheria - - — 06 

Influeuz\ 67 

Mluigio oncephiihtis 3 

Malaiia 69 

McaslOi.-- 6 

Mumps - — 1 

BeUagra — — ^ 

Pnoumonn 29 

PoUomvehtis 1 

Soailet fever 15 

Smallpox - 5 

Tuherrulusib — . 21 

TjphouHever 28 

Typhus finer — 1 

M hooping cough 3 

xuuos i 

Meades 6 

Scarlet fever., - 10 

Trachoma 8 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever 3 

• AEKANSAS 

Chicken por 9 

Diphtheria 11 

Hookworm disease 3 

Infiuenra 01 

Malarhl 46 

Meate 4 

Humps 12 

Pellagra 4 

Skiarlet feVbr,,. 17 

Trachoma 3 

Thborculosis,, 1 

Typhoid fever 24 

wing cough 29 


CAtn'ORNX i 

Ca^es 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Stockton 4 

Chicken pox 199 

Diphtheiia 142 

Influenza 12 

Measles 579 

Mumps.,, 170 

Poliomyelitis 

Long Beach 2 

Los Angeles.--,-, 1 

Orange Countj 1 

Ruerslde J 

Scailet fever 200 

ymaUpox 13 

Tuberculosis 191 

Tvphoid fever 18 

Whooping cough 67 

COtORAHO 

Chicken pox 63 

DIphthenu 28 

German measles 1 

Uookvi 01 in disease 1 

Measles 13 

Mumps,,, 3 

Paeumonm 2 

Poliomyehtis I 

Scarlet fever — 62 

Seplie sore Uu oat 1 

Smallpox - - 7 

Tuboroulosis It 

Typhoid fever - 26 

Whooping cough 24 

COKNEOTItl T 

Chicken pox 81 

Diphtheria 26 

German measles , - 2 

Influenza 7 
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co\NFCTici T— continued 

Malaiia 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia (bioncho) 

Pneumonia (lobai) 

Hcailet fevei 

vSoptie sole 1 111 oat 

Tubeiculosi*j (all foims) : 

Typhoid fever 

"Whooping cough 

DEI iW\RE 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Mumps 

Scailet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

FLORroA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

I^falaria 

Measles 

Jilumps 

Paiatyphoid fovei 

Pneumonia 

Soailet fevei 

Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

TsTihoid fever * 

Whooping cough. 

GEORGIA 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 

Chicken pox 

Dengue.. 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Hookworm disease... 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Seailet fever 

Beptie sole throat 

Smallpox.. 

Tuheiculosis - 

Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fevei 

hooping cough 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal rueningitib— St Manes . 

Chicken i>ox 

Diphtheua.,.. 

Measles.... 

Mump^ 

Hmlet fever — - 



ILLINOIS 

Ceiebiospinil men'ngitis 

Clinton Countv 

Will County 

Chicken po\_ 

Diphtheiia 

Influenza 

Lethai-gic encephalitis 

Cook County 

Knox County 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Pohomyehtis 

Cook County 

Winnebago County 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia.. 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tubeiculosis 

Typhoid fever 

W'hoopmg cough 

IOWA 

Chicken po\ 

Diphtheria 

Herman measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fevei*. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fev^ ....... 

Wboopfi^ cough, 

RANSAS ' 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria 

Geiman measles 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumiis 

Pneumonia 

Pohomyehtis— Sterling 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma 

Tuherculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 

Hookwoim disease 

Influenza 

IfCthargic encephalitis 


1 

J 

144 

It) 

1 

1 

181 

40 

196 

1 

1 

2M 

1 

228 

44 

234 


94 

112 

23 

24 
10 

2 

127 

29 

30 
37 
48 

56 

30 

1 

20 

5 

1 

59 

5 

1 

8 

47 

97 

1 

1 

110 

2 

25 
1 

80 

1 

26 
20 
10 

M 

10 

30 

1 
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louisiANA—contmued 

Cases 


Malaria 69 

Pnoumoma — - 24 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Seal let fo\cr - 16 

Smallpox 2 

'rubercnlosis IS 

T vphoid fever, 19 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 2 

Measles 69 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fe\er 18 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever 7 

^Vincent's angina 1 

Whooping cough 24 

MinYLANDl 

Chicken pox 66 

Diphtheiia 50 

Oorman measles — 3 

Impetigo contagiosa - 3 

Influenza 8 

Measles 9 

. Mumps - 7 

Ophthalmia neonatorum l 

Paratyphoid fe\er - 2 

•Pneumonia <bioncho) — 20 

Pneumonia (lobar) 17 

Poliomyelitis i 

Scarlet fever 45 

Septic sore throat 6 

Tuberculosis 46 

Typhoid fever — , 29 

l^^ooping cough 65 


michioan— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever-... tO 

Whooping cough 107 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 129 

Diphtheria 87 

Influenza, 3 

Measles 102 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 224 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 60 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping congh It 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheua 36 

Scarlet fever n 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fevei 14 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City, St Joseph, and Spring- 


field) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox — 30 

Diphtheria,*.......—.. 76 

Epidemic sore throat 4 

Influenza.. — *«— 6 

Malaria - 2 

Measles... 20 

Mumps - 4 

Pneumoma * 2 

Scarlet fever 80 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever ....... 30 

Whooping cough 102 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis - , 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative),... 

Diphtheria 

German measles—..*.. 

2 

208 

3 

6 

TnfJnftnaa 

12 

Lethargic encephalitis 

I 

MftfliiilftS ^ ^ 

, '33 

Mumps .... 

lU 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

, , 2S 

Pneumonia (lobar) 


Poliomyelitis 

10 

Scarlet fever 

249 

Seotic sore throat — 

, . .. 1 

Tuh«r<Nflosls (piflmonary) 

- , 32 

Tubepfculosts (other forms) 

40 

f few, — - — - - ... 


Whoc^p&g cough,....—... 




Diphtheria 


Measles — . 


. Ihieumonia 



, SO 

, Scarlet fever — — , 


i Week ended Priday. 

‘ f 1 


MONTANA 

Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria i 

Measles... * 128 

Scarlet fever 70 

Smallpox 28 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 4 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox..... — * 3S 

Diphtheria * 7 

Oerman measles • 2 

Influenza 6 

Measles 3 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 2 

PoflomycUtis 3 

Scarlet fever 28 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis J. 4 

, Typhoid fever , 3 

: Whooping cough ,29 
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NEW JERSEY 

Cases 

Chicken pox 122 

Diphtheria 117 

Dyscnteiy 1 

Influenza 6 

Measles 32 

Paratyphoid fevei 2 

Pneumonia 96 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 101 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough 97 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 2 

Conjunctivitis - 1 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles - 4 

Measles 2 

Mumps 1 

Pnuemonia 1 

Scarlet fevei 20 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever 10 

Wboopmg cough 1 

NEW lORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebiospmal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 348 

Diphtheria 92 

German measles 15 

Influenza 5 

Measles 382 

Mumps - 86 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia — ^ 166 

Poliomyelitis. 4 

Scarlet fever- ICfl 

Smallpox 6 

Trachoma 3 

Typhoid fever- 25 

Vincent's angina - — * 10 

Whooping cough.. * 258 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox * 42 

Diphtheria - — - 390 

Geiman measles 4 

Malaria — 14 

Measles- — — 8 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scailet fevei - - — 04 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox - 30 

Typhoid fever. 33 

Whooping cough - 203 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox - 8 

Diphtheria - 55 

Influenza - 06 

Malatia - 05 

Pneumonia - 25 

* Deaths 


OKI iHOMA—continued 

Cases 

PohomyehtJb 

Muskogee County 1 

Pittsburg County — 1 

Scarlet fever 48 

Smallpox 24 

Typhoid fevei 75 

OREGON 

Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza. 39 

Measles - 12 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 2 § 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 37 

Septie sore throat l 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fevei 4 

Whooping cough 10 

PENNSYLXANIX 

Anthrax— Montgomery County 1 

Cerebiospmal meningitis— Huntingdon 1 

Chicken pox 325 

Diphtheria 1?} 

Geiman measles 8 

Impetigo contagiosa 17 

Measles 276 

Mumps 29 

Ophthalmia neonatoium—Philadelphui i 

Pneumonia 25 

Poliomyelitis— 

Ambndge 1 

Philadelphia 2 

Scattering - 3 

Scabies — 30 

Scarlet fever - 278 

Tetanus— 

Hellam — l 

Lebanon - t 

Tuberculosis 101 

Typhoid fevei >91 

Whooping cough 250 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 30 

Diphtheria I7 

Influenza - 10 

Measles - 9 

Scarlet fever — is 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 2 

SOUTH DAHOTA 

Chicken pox - 14 

Diphtheria.- - * — 20 

Measles — — - 60 

Mumps - - 2 

Pneumonia - - 1 

Poliomyelitis - - 1 

Scarlet fever 71 

Smallpox — - 2 

Trachoma.—— 2 

(f'yphoid fever,. — — - 4 

Whooping cough - 23 



November 12, 1926 
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Cases 


CbicTcenpov 6 

Diphtheria 100 

Dysmteiy - 31 

Influenza 47 

Malaiia 28 

Measles 6 

Mumps 1 

Pellagra 5 

Scarlet fever 58 

Tubeiculosis I® 

Typhoid fever 06 

Whooping cough — 30 

TEXAS 

Anthrax 2 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria — 84 

Dysentery — 2 

influenza 411 

Measles 3 

Mumps 6 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis — 2 

Scarlet fever 83 

Smallpox — 4 

Trachoma — 102 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 48 

Whooping cough — 34 


UTAH 

Chicken pox 49 

Diphtheria—^ — 10 

Influenza 2 

Measles — 106 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia - 2 

Scailet fever - 17 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever - 0 

Whooping cough 2 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles - 135 

Mumps.— 7 

Scarlet fever— 2 

Typhoid fever.-,--.-* — - - - 1 

Whooiiing cough-.— - — , 54 


TVASHINOTON 

Oerebroepmal meningitis 

Aberdeen - - 1 

, Gowltz County - 1 

Douglf® County — 1 

1 

apokane-.-M— ' 1 



WA&iiiNOTox -continued 


Mumps.-- 

Pneumoma 

Poliomyelitis — 
Scarlet fevei.., - 

SmaUjiox 

Tuberculosis — 
Typhoid fex Cl - 
’Whooping cough 


Cases 
.. 24 
-- 1 
- 1 

- CO 

- 26 

- 48 

- 17 

- 0 


WESf VIRCtIKIV 


Ceiebrospmal meningitis— Wood County 1 

Chicken pox 35 

Diphtheria - 57 

Influenza - 7 

Measles — 15 

Scarlet fex'er 74 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever 50 

Whooping oough 85 


wiscONsi'^r 


Milwaukee 

Chicken pox 56 

Diphtheria 14 

German measles 5 

Measles - - — — 4 

Mumps 19 

Pneumoma ii 

Scarlet fever--, 20 

Tuberculosis 8 

Whooping cough - 71 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 160 

Diphtheria — — 42 

German measles - 3 

Influenza 53 

Measles 173 

Mumps — — — — 40 

Pneumoma 14 

PoHomyehtis. - 2 

Scarlet fevei - 81 

Smallpox 3 

Tznehoma - l 

Tuherculo'iis — 21 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 87 


wyoMuva 


Chicken pox - U 

German measles l 

Influenza 5 

Measles - 17 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia 4 

Poliomyelitis 

Crook County 1 

Lincoln County- — — i 

Scailet fever - - 23 

Soptio sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis - 2 

Typhoid fever - 0 

Whooping cough— — - 23 
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CALIFORNIA 


Ceiebrospmal meningitis Cases 

Los Angeles 1 

Sacramento 1 

San Joaqum County 3 

Chicken pox 164 

Diphtheiia 150 

Influenza 21 

Jaundice fepideraic) 4 

Measles 584 

Mumps 103 

Poliomyelitis— Los Angeles 1 

Seal let fever. 207 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 177 

Typhoid fevei 18 

Whooping cough 46 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 4i 

Influenza - 2 

Pneumonia - 21 

Poliomyelitis * 1 

Scarlet fever ... 11 

Tuberculosis 28 

Tjphoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough 9 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 114 

Influenza 48 

Measles 16 

Mumps. 2 

Pneumonia 8 

Fohomyehtis 2 

Scarlet fevei — — 112 

Smallpox ! 8 

Tuberculosis 54 

Typhoid fever 38 

Whooping cough 31 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 147 

Diphtheria 81 

rnfluenza.,,. - 1 

Measles 138 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 263 

Smallpox... 1 

Tuberculosis - 39 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough 29 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles — 49 

Mumps - 2 


NORTH DAKO T A— C Ontuiued 

Cases 


Scarlet fe\ei 34 

Smallpox 9 

Trachoma 40 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fevei 3 

Whooping cough A 1 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Diphtheiia 41 

Influenza 87 

l^Ialaria 210 

Pellagia 9 

Pneumonia 29 

Seal let lexer 27 

Smallpox 32 

Typhoid fever 88 

Whooping cough 13 

PENNS^ LVAM A 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Philadelphia 1 

Chicken pox 478 

Diphtheria 208 

German measles 5 

Impetigo contagiosa 29 

Measles 410 

Mumps 75 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 1 

Pneumonia 35 

Poliomyelitis 

Cameion County 1 

Philadelphia 1 

Wyoming County I 

Puerperal fever 2 

Babies— Scranton I 

Scabies 3 

Scarlet fover 57$ 

Tetanus— Lebanon i 

Tuberculosis 90 

Typhoid fever 1 _ 71 

Whooping cough 279 

SOITH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox- 23 

Dengue 6 

Diphtheria 122 

Hookworm disease - - — 32 

Influenza 651 

Malaria 725 

Measles... — — 3 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pellagra 39 

Poliomyelitis lO 

Scarlet fever — 24 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis — ........ 32 

Typhoid fever * 5U 

Whooping cough 35 
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'WISCONSIN 

^Milwaukee Cases 

Chicken pox — 93 

Diphthciia 20 

'wiscQNsiN'-'Cont luued 

ycattoring— Continued Cases 

Oci man measles 3 

Geimon mGaslos 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 17 ' 

Pnoiunonia 13 i 

Scarlet fever 19 

Influenza - 25 

Measles 170 

Humps 2*1 

3*ueumonui - - - 13 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Tubeiculosis-.^ 9 

Whooping cough 43 

fccatteting 

Cciebrosomal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 145 

Diphtlieiia 43 

Scarlet lexer — S5 

Smallpox 15 

'Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis - — 20 

Typhoid fevei 9 

Whooping cough Ill 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended October 23, 1926, 37 States 
reported 2,119 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended October 24, 
1925, the same States reported 1,938 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
seven cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 29,600,000, reported 1,160 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended October 23, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 902 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 1,172 cases. The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nine yeais, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — ^Thirty-five States reported 1,825 cases of measles for the 
week ended October 23, 1926, and 999 cases of this disease for the 
week ended October 24, 1926. Ninety-seven cities reported 275 cases 
of measles for the week this year, and 517 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — ^The health officers of 37 States reported 70 eases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended October 23, 1926. The same States 
reported 172 cases for the week ended October 24, 1925. * 

Scarlet fei'er , — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-seven States — this year, 2,121 cases; last ycai’, 1,881 cases; 
97 cities — this year, 807 cases; last year, 699 cases; estimated e.xpect- 
ancy, 682 cases. 

SmaEpox . — For the week ended October 23, 1926, 37 States 
reported 220 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
w eek they reported 128 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 18 cases; 1925, 40 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 29 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — ^Eight hundred and fifty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended October 23, 1926, by 36 States. 
For the coi'responding week of 1925 the same States reported 907 
cases of this disease. Ninety-seven cities reported 146 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 185 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. T^e estimated expectancy for these cities was 151 cases. 
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Influenza and pneumonia . — ^Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 92 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,200,000, as follows: 1926, 515 deaths; 1925, 528 deaths. 

City week ended Ociohei 23^ 1930 

Th(» “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and tvphoul 
fevei 13 the result of an attempt to asceitain fromprenoi^ occuiienco boxt many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It is bnsed 
on leports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the median 
numhei of cases repoited in the eoircsponding week of the preceding veais When the reports include 
seveuil epidemics oi when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean numbei of cases repoited for the week during nonepidemic 
yeais 

If le ports hii’t’-e not been received for the full nine yeais, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no xoar eailiei than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessaiv to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the avaihble data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu 

moma, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

1925, 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







N3SW ENGLVND 










Maine 










Portland... 

75,333 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 







PftTtonrd 

22, 546 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 



83,067 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont 









Barre — — 

10,008 ■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts 








Boston 

779,620 

128,993 

142,066 

190,767 

19 

53 

14 

0 

1 

6 

7 i 

14 

Pfiil River 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 i 

0 


5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 i 

0 

’W'oroF«tpr_. , 

S 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 ' 

7 

Bhode l^nd* 








Pawtucket 

i 69,760 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence* . 

207,918 

0, 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Connecticut 










160,197 

178,927 

1 

10 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

t 

Hartford 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

01 

5 

New Haxen,— 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MIPDLE ATLANTIC 








1 


New York 








i 


Buffalo 

638,016 i 
5,873,356 
310,786 
182,003 

22 

21 

12 


1 

0 

0 i 

14 

New York.... 

60 

155 

139 

40 

12 

5 

35 1 

m 

Rochester 

3 

13 

4 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Syiaouse 

0 

10 

0 


0 

0 

1 

4 

New Jersey 





] 


Camden 

128,642 

452,513 

132,020 

2 

7 

14 

0 

0 

6 

1 ■ 

8 

Newark 

21 

14 

7 

3 

0 

5 

2 

7 

Trenton 

0 

5 

1 

® , 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Pennsyix ania 



47 






Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

631,563 

112,707 

142,266 

40 

68 


2 

4 

4 ' 

42 

PlttsbUigh 

29 

29 

19 


1 

10 

0 

18 

Reading-. 

6 

4 

2 


0 

0 

1 

1 

Scranton 

0 

4 

4 


0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST NOETU CENTK^L 




• 





Ohio 










(’incmnvtti 

409,333 

936,485 

279,836 

3 

19 

10 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

Cleveland--- 

13 

47 

105 

0 

0 

11 

2 

8 

r oiumbus 

2 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Toledo 

287,380 

27 

14 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indiana • 



0 



Fort Wavne.,.*— - 

97,846 

358,819 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

22 

14 

45 

0. 

1 

2 

0 

10 

South Bend 

80,091 

19 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 


iN'oestiuuito made, 
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City 7eports for week ended Octoher BS, 19^6 — Contiaiued 


State, and 
eity 


EAST NOllTH C^i^TRAL 
, — (ontinued 

JlllBOlS 

ridoago 

VecM«i 

Spiingfield 

ISIithigan 

Detioit., 

Flint 

Ginnd Rapids, , 
■Wisconsin 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Raniic 

Superior 

ST NOItTH CJ« NTH KL 


Minnesota 

Duluth. . .. 
Minneapolis, 
ht Paul ... 
Iowa 

Davenpoit-- 
Siom City.. 

"SVatcrloo 

Missouri 

Kansas Cilv. 
St Joseph,.. 

St Louis 

Noith Dakota 

Fargo 

Grand Folks 
South Dakota 

\herdcen 

8iou\ Falls . 
KehrasKti 

Jdncolln . 
Oiimha 
Kau'^ns 

Topeka 

Wichita...,, 


SOOTH AT PA NTH 

Pclaw'tire, 

WllTUhigton 

Mtuylnnd, 

BaltteJio. 

(‘‘umberland 

Ftederiok 

DSstiict of Oolumhl%; 

Washington 

Vngmhr 

Lynchbmg 

Noifolk 

Biclmiond 

Roanoke 

West Virgtoi 

Charleston 

-atluntiiigto., 

Koi'th Catollnat 
Raleigh,, <1 

■Wilmington 

Wtosto-Salem.,-, 
Semth Carolina. 


V i Hp estimate made. 
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€iiy reports /o? xoe^h ended October 19$6 — Ooptuiiied 


Diphtheua 







^ a- 

1 

: 

Division, State, and 
citv 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

L^JLutiKI* 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported , 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


SOUTH ATLANTIC—COn 


Georgia' 

Atlaiita 

Brunswick 

Savannali 

ITlonda 

Miatai 

St Beteisbiirg_. 
Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CEiiTK IL 

Kentucky 

Cov'ington 

Louisville 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 


WEST SOtTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City,. 
Texas 

Dallas 

Galveston. 

Hotiston 

Saa Antonio 


Montaxia 

Billings 

Great Falls..,—. 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise. 

Coioradto. 

Denver 

Fuehlo 

New Mexico 

Aibutiueique,,. 

Arizona 

Phoemx 

Utah 

Saltl^ke City. 
Nevada 

Reno 


Washington 

Seattle — 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oiegon 

Poilland 

California 

Los Angeles... 

Saciainento 

San Fiancisco- 


i No estimate made 
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C%iy reports for wceh ended October lOSd — Conliiuied 



Scarlet fe\ or 

Sniallpo\ 


Typhoid fevei 

iVhoop- 

'Division, Wtate, 
*irul city 

( 

C.vses, 
esti- 
mated 
jxpect - 1 
ancy 

< 

Cases 
re- 3 
lotted c 

"‘uses, 

uated 
ixpect- j 
aney 

Cases 1 
le- 

lorted 

c 

Deaths ^ 

30- , 

poited 

ruhei- ” 
‘Ulosis, ^ 
ieaths 
ro- , 
iorte<l ^ 

[[Tases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- : 
aney 

Oases ^ 
rc- 

poitod 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

cough, ^ 
cju^es . 
le- ^ 
ported 

NEW ENOUND 











Maine 










12 

Portland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

New Hampshire 











Ooncoid 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester — 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vcimont. 








0 



Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 










13 

Boston 

28 

46 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 

5 

1 

Fall River 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Springfield 

Worccstoi 

6 

7 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Rhode Island. 










0 

Pawtucket 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Providence 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

8 

Connecticut 








0 

0 


Bridgeport | 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Hartford...,...: 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

New Haven-.-l 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

MIUDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 







2 




Buffalo— 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

22 

1 

4 

New York 

62 

51 

0 

0 

0 

i 82 

25 

5 

89 

9 

Itochoster 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Syi'acuso 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

New Jersey 







1 


0 


Camden 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Newark 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

2 

0 

1 

13 

Trenton 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 3 

1 

2 

3 

Pennsyh ania 
Philadelphia— 

46 

27 

0 

0 

0 

69 

11 

10 

0 

26 

9 

Pittsburgh 

31 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Reading _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1) 

0 

8 

Scianton...... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

1 

EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio 








1 


Cincinnati 

10 

U 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2 

3 

8 

Cleveland..—. 

2i 

37 

0 

0 

0 

n 

3 

a 

1 

38 

3 

(^olumhus 

8 

8 

0 

2 

0 

a 

2 

0 

0 

Toledo 

9 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

23 

Indiiinu 







1 


1 


Foit Wayne— - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Indlnnapohs— . 

7 

23 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

J 

17 

South Bond... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

''Porro Haute... 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lllmola* 










47 

Chicago 

83 

9 

62 

3 

0 

0 

52 

8 


1 

Peoria . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spiingfleld-... 

Michigan* 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Detroit... 

52 

53 

2 

3 

0 

18 

5 

3 

1 

30 

Flint 

7 

22 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Grand Rapids. 

7 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■Wlseonsin. 









0 


Kenosha 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Madison-.—-. 

f 1 Ctf Air*! AA 

1 

lO 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4yJl2i W OiUikQQ , 

Racine. 

* lc7 

- 4 

2 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Superior^ 

.1 2 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ull 


7 

12 


19 

26 

46 

11 

ll 

28 

64 


135 

1,253 

48 

42 

28 

91 

27 

473 

147 

18 

22 


122 

175 

76 

54 


hH 

10 

U) 

601 

22 

IH 

271 

IS 

32 

14 

5 


4 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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CUy reporla for weeK ended October §3, Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fevei 

' 








MO O 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

I 

I 


Tuber- 

culosis, 

Cases, 



Deatlis, 

and City 

esti- 

Gases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- ' 

Cases 

Deaths 

all 


mated 

re-. 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

poited 

ported 



ancy 


ancy . 

1 

! 


ancy 



■WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Minnesota 





[ 


i 


f 



Duluth 

6 


0 


0 

2 

1 


0 


29 

80 

Minneapolis... 

31 

79 

i 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2 

i 0 

0 

St Paul ... 

I 13 

31 

i 3 

! 0 

Q 

3 




57 

loiva* 






I ® 

4 

Davenport 

1 

0 

i 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux City 

2 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 

2 

1 

0 

0 



1 

0 


X 


Missouri 









1 



Kansas City... 


5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

9 

57 

St, Joseph..... 

! 3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

St Louis 

North Dakota 

30 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

6 

0 

12 

IPS 

Fargo--.,..... 

1 

i 

i 0 

0 

0 

P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


Q 

South Dakota 












Aberdeen 

1 

11 

1 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 













Lmenln. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 



4 

12 

43 

Omaha 

4 

12 

1 

0 

A 

J! 

3 : 



Kansas,- 










Topeka 

3 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

11 

29 

Wichita 

2 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

U 

0 










SOUTH ATLANTIC 










1 

! 


Delaware 






1 






Wilmington. — 
hlaryland 

3 

12 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

22 


Baltimoie 

11 

8 ' 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

37 

195 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Frederick- — — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

|0 

0 

2 

District of Col . 

, 1 











Washington... 

12 

15 

0 

p 

0 

B 

8 

0 


7 

118 

Virginia 










Lynchburg — 

a 

4 

0 i 

0 

0 

P 

0 

,0 

0 

1 

13 

' Norfolk 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

, 0 

0 

Richmond 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

45 

Roanoke 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

^ 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

West Virmnia. 
Charleston-..- 

1 

i 

b 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

|P: 

2 

13 

Huntington--. 

2 

9 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

Wheeling 

North Carolina 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 ^ 

To ; 

# 


Raleigh , 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

'0 

7 

8 

9 

Wdnungton... 

i 1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Winston-Salem 

1 2 ' 

3 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

4 

2 

0 

20 

South Carolina 











Charleston---,. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

21 

Columbia 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Greenville 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

9 

Georgia 

A 

6 

7 

Q 

3 

0 

5 


tA 


4) 


Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

4 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Florida 












Miama 


0 


0 

0 

3 


1 

0 

1 

34 

13 

25 

St, Petcrsburg- 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Tampa 

0 

i 

0 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 

0 

6 
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Citu repoHs joi week ended October 2d, l!)2f > — Continued 


fiinallpo\ 


Typhoid fovci 


Division, Stite, 
and cjtv 


EAST SOUTH 
CENTIUL 

Kentucky 

Covington — 
Louisville 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Nashville. 

Alabama 

Birmingham- 

Mobile 

Montgomoiy. 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTS A L 

Aikansas: 

Port Smith — 
Little Bock—. 
I.ouisiana‘ 

New Orleans- - 
Shreveport 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 
Texas' 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio— 


Montana* 

Billings 

Great Falls. -- 

Helena 

Missoula — - 
Idaho' 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver- 

Pueblo 

New IMexico* 
Albuqueique. 
Anmia. 

Phoeniv 

Ctiih, 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada' 

Keno 


Washington, 

Beattie 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon. 

Portland 

California' 

Los Angeles-,, 
Sacramento—, 
Ban Francisco. 


1 ! 

Cases 

le- 

portod 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

2 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

8 

1 

4 

7 

1 

5 

37 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

5 

G 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

26 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

1 

r> 

la 

1 

2 

4 

1 

6 

n 

, 3 

12 

26 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

23 

1 


-- Tuber- ' 
culosisJ. 


\ises Deaths eases 


Whoop- 

coulh. 


0 IG 

0 2 

0 7 
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Ctii/ reporis for week ended Ocioher 23 f 1926 — Continued 


( 

:?erebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

PoliomyelitivS (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

( 

rases . 

Deaths < 

3ases : 

Deaths ( 

rases ■ 

Deaths 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated C 
expect- 
ancy 

1 

:ases 

Deaths 

KEW E^’GL1.\D 










Massachusetts 

Boston - 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

SpnngflriM . . - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Rhode Island 

Provi - _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York 

BuHalo - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New Yolk __ _ 

4 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania i 

Philadelphia. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL j 










Illinois 

('hicago — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 4 

4 

0 

IMichigan'' 

Detioit 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

! 1 

Grand Rapids. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 





1 




i ^ 

IMissoun 

St Louis - 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOITH ATLANTIC 










Marjland 

Baltimore 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

e 

Virginia 

Richmond... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

Roanoke - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

( 

South Carolina,” 

Greenvillc-—-— 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

( 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

Florida 

IVTiiJ^TfU 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

( 

Tampa....- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

EAST SOl'TH CENTS VL 










Kenluekv' 

Covington 

1 

0 

6 

0 

d 

0 

0 

0 

( 

Tennessee 

IVfOTUphl*'..,-.,,.,. -r-tr- 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

i 

Mohde 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

PkCIPlC 




0 






Washington 

Bpokane 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 

k 0 

< 

California 

San Francisco - 

. *0 

0 

0 

‘o 

0 

0 

9 

1 

< 












J Rabies, (human) 1 ca'^e and 1 death at Scranton, Fa. * Dengue, 3 cases at Charleston, S, C, 


The following table ^ves the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 cities for the five-week period ended October 23, 1920, compared 
with those for a like period ended October 24, 1926. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reportmg cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 95 cities reporting deaths had more 
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than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and moie than 
29,730,000 in 1920 The mnnbor of cities included m each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations are, shown in a separate 
table below. 


Suttunani of iraelly icpotts from elites, Seplembei 19 to (htoha 19^6- -Ann uol 

ioteo pel tOO^OOO population, (ompaivd with mteh for the eoiKs ponding period 
of tOJo J 

DiniTIIERlA CASK K VTES 


■\Vo<‘k emlf (1— 



Sept 

20, 

vm 

Sept 

25, 

1920 


Oct 2, 
1926 

Oct. 

10, 

1925 

,-0 

Oct 

37, 

1925 

00 

16, 

1920 

Oct 

24, 

1026 

1 

} 

C«S 

101 oiUes 

297 

107 

^ 115 

128 

134 

169 

150 

105 

MOS 

«204 

Neu England 

81 

73 

74 

66 

90 

60 

120 

85 

«94 

85 

riddle Atlantic 

81 

70 

84 

81 

114 

118 

129 

100 

128 

122 

East North Coutiul 

101 

128 

3 130 

136 

363 

188 

160 

219 

180 

•268 

West Noith Pential 

153 

127 

192 

143 

198 

377 

233 

209 

266 

**24(> 

South Atlantic 

109 

128 

207 

163 

179 

216 

209 

218 

«252 

302 

East South C^eutnil 

58 ! 

135 

63 

270 

89 

. 264 

89 

270 

100 

400 

West South Central 

75 

09 

62 

231 

79 

176 

88 

219 

101 

280 

\ fount urn 

2 189 

137 

129 

291 

194 

373 

167 

164 

361 

255 

Padtle.-*., - 

102 

1 1. 

213 

102 

176 

102 

200 

105 

175 

J35 

J91 


MEASLEB CASE RATES 


iOi cities 

3 36 

37 

339 

36 

63 

31 

67 

43 

<91 

f 4 ^ 

Ke\i England 

Middle Atlantic 

177 

38 

242 

21 

371 

33 1 

431 

26 

'• 5^ 

2t» 

33 

9 

36 

10 

47 

yj 

65 

9 

87 

12 

East North Central 

22 

22 

a 24 

24 

21 

29 

24 

36 

45 

7 48 

West North Central 

6 

28 

6 

10 

6 

20 

10 

44 

10 

‘•32 

South Atlantic - 

29 

31 

23 

13 

16 

16 

52 

21 

n7 

20 

Bast South Central-* 

11 

10 

11 

5 

11 

5 

6 

0 

37 

21 

\'Si pst South Central 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

4 

Mountain 

3 28 

118 

9 

109 

37 

309 

18 

237 

28 

3,37 

Padfic 

19 

310 

3 

32P 

11 

181 

28 

293 

11 

*278 


SCARLET 

FEVER C\SE R\TES 





101 cities 

3 63 

79 

^80 

100 

92 

111 j 

121 

ml 

< 127 

» 152 

New England - 

40 

7ij 

80 

104 

105 

144 ' 

127'' 

lu\ 

“»• 125 

194 

Middle 4tlanti<* 

48 

60 

<»2 

r.i 

65 

57 

75 

02 

90 

51 

East Noith Cential - 

05 

HOi 



109 

121 , 

143 

132 1 

135 

• 159 

lAcst Noith <’entml 

135 

153 

J70 

197 

119 

215 

256 

318 

284 

^ 377 

South Atlantic 

01 

7^ 

67 

Ul 

92 

100 1 

129 

126 

M20 

16,3 

E.ist South (N'utral - . 

7t 

83 

74 

t)9j 

121 

145 1 

112 

115 

121 

223 

Wen South Cent ml . 

13 

52 

48 

09 

<12 

69 

53 

HO 

40 

95 

Mountain 

2 85 

ns 

170 

319 

148 

300 ' 

46 

‘2(d 

Ul i 

U6 

EueiHe 

77 

U9 

88 

176 

• 102 

159 

135 

205 

127 

235 


BMVTA.FOX ('ASE 1{ \TKS 


101 citieb 

^ 5 

3 

1 12 

1 

1 5 

*l| 

8 

4 

‘7 


New England 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'*7 1 0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East Nmth Cential 

2 

1 

’0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

3 ' 

4 

' 1 

West North Ontral 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

0 

(i 

4 

‘ 0 

South Atlantic 

6 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

4 1 

M) 

0 

East South Central 

32 

0 

0 

0 

16 

10 

42 

0 i 

5 

10 

West South Central 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Mountain - 

nn 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

28 

J 

a 

0 

pacific 

39 

19 

25 

6 

44 

19 

t 

55 

i 1 

,12 

7S 

16 




^ The figure giw m thn table aio rales pei 100,000 population, annual ba^iN, and not the 
ijaaes reported Ropulotlona used me estimated as of July i , 3026 and 1020, rcspectn el j 
Hfaenifc, Itosit., not inoluded 
? guperior, Mt Indudcd 

'0, Vt., %f»Wlnston-Balein, N* <^, not Included 
md Duluth, JVt*nn„ not include. 



Q7n^lii^udod. 
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Summary of weekly )epo}ts from citiesj Sepletnhei 19 to October 23, 1926 — Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO population, compared with la^es fo) the coDe^ponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE E VTEs 


Week ended — 



Sept 

20, 

1925 

Sept 

25, 

1926 

Oct 3, 
1925 

act 2 , 
1926 

Oct 

10, 

1925 

Oct 9, 
1V26 < 

Oct 

17, 

1925 

Oct 1 
16, ! 
1926 ’ 

Oct 

24, 

1925 

wpa 

101 cities 

i 44 

44 

339 

42 

36 

33 

35 

32 

^32 

5 26 

New England 

22 

9 

46 

17 

26 

17 

24 

57 

«14 

19 

Middle Atlantic 

34 

46 

32 

28 

31 

27 

28 

26 

25 

20 

East North Central 

29 

26 

3 20 

33 

21 

23 t 

31 

15 

9 

’13 

West North Central 

16 

26 

36 

40 

33 

22 : 

20 

14 

33 

«23 

South Atlantic,, 

8S 

92 

50 

115 

52 

77 ! 

65 

66 

S 73 

77 

East South Ceiitial.,, 

200 

166 

131 

130 

163 

145 1 

121 

140 

147 

99 

West South Central 

97 

77 

02 

47 

57 

22 ' 

44 

26 

79 

22 

Mountain 

294 

36 

111 

82 

120 

64 1 

46 

46 

65 

27 

Pacific 

22 1 

22 

23 

i 

19 

8 

22 j 

19 

16 

30 

13 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

23 

6 

35 

6 

! 3 


6 


B 

' 1 

New England 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 0 





7 

Middle Atlantic - 

3 

3 

3j 

2 





BH 

8 

East North Central.., 

4 

3 

86 

5 

! 3 

2 

8 

2 

9 

' 0 

West North Central 

4 

8 

6 

0 

4 

6 

6 

11 

6 

2 

South Atlantic 

2 

9 

4 

9 

' 2 

6 

2 

8 

«2 

$ 

East South Central.., 

0 

10 

16 

10 

' 0 

5 

16 

16 

5 

30 

West South Cential 

0 

24 

19 

38 

i 13 

U 

30 

14 

10 

34 

Mountain 

29 

9 

0 

18 

! 9 

18 

0 

27 

37 

2: 

Pacific 

4 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 

n 

4 

0 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

354 

65 

3 61 

69 

63 

64 

90 

77 

^88 

7 86 

New England 

53 

76 

31 

87 

58 

33 

93 

76 

0 87 

83 

Middle Atlantic 

66 


68 

71 

63 

76 


88 

80 

lOl 

Bast North Central 


45 


59 

61 

54 


63 

79 

7 58 

West North Central 

26 

55 

36 


45 

63 

58 

63 

60 

49 

South Atlantic. i 


79 

81 

66 

71 

60 

121 

88 

ni6 

lU 

East South Central 

42 

88 



110 

83 

95 

52 

121 

99 

West South Central 

48 

99 

63 

71 

63 

94 

53 

muiMi 

HI 

57 

Mountain 

2 70 

55 

139 

156 

92 

55 

120 

118 

m i 

127 

Pacific 

51 

78 

§7 

28 

61 

53 

80 

82 

__!!J 

99 


2 Helena, Mont , not ineluded . 

3 Superior, Wis , not included 

< Barre, Vt , and Wiiuston-Salem, N C , not inoladed 
s Milwaukee, Wis , and Duluth, Minn , not mcludod. 

6 Bane, Vt , not included 
’ Milwaukee, Wis , not included, 

8 Duluth, Mmn , not included 
8 Winston-Salem, N C , not included 

Number of cities included %n summary of leeehly leports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each gwup, approximated as of July 1925 and 1926, uspeatively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reportmg 
deaths 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
of cities 
deaths 

population 

reportmg 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

101 

95 

29,900,058 

30,427,598 

20,221,031 

29,733,613 



New England-..---- 

12 

12 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

7,481,658 

2,650,024 

2, 206, 124 
10,476,970 

2,176,124 

2,206,124 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,346,970 

10,476,970 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7,655, 436 

2, 589, 131 

7,481,656 

7,655,436 

2,468,448 

West North Central. 

12 

10 

2,431,253 
2,716,070 
993, 103 

South Atlantic.. 

21 

21 

2,716,070 

993,103 

1,184,037 

563,912 

2,776,070 
1, 004,953 
1,212,057 

2,776,070 

1,004,953 

1,103,695 

East South Central.- 

7 

7 

West South Central - ' 

8 

6 

1,078,198 

Mouiitam— 

9 

9 

572,773 

563,912 

1,434,246 

572,773 
1,469, m 

Pacific.. - 

6 

4 

1,S88,142 

1,934,084 
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FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Reports for week ended Odoher 16 ^ 19^6 , — The folloMdng report for 
the week ended October 16, 1926, w^as transmitted by the far 
eastern bureau of the secretariat of the health section of the 
League of Nations, located at Singapox*e, to the headquarters at 
Genera: 


iVTaiitimo towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

§ 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

M 

1 

o 

Deaths 

Maul line towns 

w 

1 

O 

1 

B 

p 

i 

o 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

INtaunUus. Port toui'?- - 

2 

2 

m 

m 

0 

■1 

Ccvlon: Colombo 

0 

0 

0 

m 

1 

0 

Union of South Africa* 







Dutch East Indies. 







Durban 


0 

0 

0 

mem 


Belawan Deli 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

Bntish India 

* 






Siam Bangkok* 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

Oaleutta 




8 

3 

3 

China: 







Bom'hjiji' 


ft 


1 

4 

3 

Amoy,-.***.* 

0 

0 

13 


0 

0 

Madras 


Kl 


0 

5 

1 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Rangoon 

— — 

1 


0 

M 

0 


1 







Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

a&ia 

Atahia — Aden, Jeddah, Kamaran, Perim 
h aq, — Basrah. 

Fer$ia — Mohamiwcrah, Bender- Abbas, Bushire. 

Britmh India — Karachi, Chiiiagong, Cochin, Vizagapatam, Tuticorin, Nega- 
patam, 

Mcraicd Malay States . — Port Hwettonhani. 

^Straik HMcmeniH.'- Singapore, Penang. 

Butch Ba$t Indm — Batavia, Cheribon, Surabaya, Baniarang, Sabang, Makas- 
sar, Banjermasin, Tarakan, Padang, Baiik-Papan, Samarinda, Pontianak. 
8ara\mh — Kuching. 

BrttUh North Borneo. — Sandakan, Jcsselton, Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor. — Dilly. 

French Indo-China . — Saigon and Cholon, Turane, Haiphong. 

China. — Hongkong. 

Formosa. — Keelung. 

/apan.— Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tmiruga, Hako- 
date, Bhimonoseki. 

K©r«a.---<lh6muIpo, Fusan. 

ttanch^tia* — Mukden, Ghangohun, Harbin, Antung,. 

Port Arthur, Bidmi. 

U, B, B* S,-— Yladivostok. 
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^ ATJSTRALA&IA and OCEANIA 

Australia — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Dai Will, Broome, Fiemantlc, Carnarvon, Thui&dav Island 
N etr Guinea — Port M oresby 
Neir Britain Mandated Teuitoiu — Rabaul 

New Zealand — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurchj Invercaigiil, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia — Noumea. 

Fi]i, — Sma, 

Ha ivaii — Honolulu 
Society Islands — Papeete 

AFRICA 

Egypt — Alevandna, Port Said, Suez 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — Poit Sudan, Suakm. 

El lii ca — Massaua 
Fiench Somaliland — Jibuti 
Bi itisk Somaliland — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland. — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya. — Mombasa 
Zanzibar — Zanzibar 
Tanganyika — Dar-es-Salaam 
Seychelles — Victoria, 

Portuguese East Afiica — Mozambique, Boira, Loienco Marques 
Union of South Africa — East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Eeports had not been received in time for distribution from — 

Dutch East Indies — Palembang, Menado 

Philippine Islands — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga 

Madagascar — Tamatave, Majunga. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — WeeJ ended Octoher2S,1926. — The Canadian 
Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable dis<^ases 
in six Provinces of Canada for the week ended October 23, 1926, as 
follows : 


3>isease 

Kovu 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mam 

tobn 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Total 

rfipebif5<jpmal mfiniiigitis 



1 




1 

IixUuoazft 

14 




1 


lo 

PnlmmyeUfiS.. , , , , , 


1 


1 



2 

Smollpo’c 




2 


2 

4 

T\phoictfe\ei — 

i 

r: 

i 

8 

15 

1 

1 

25 


EGYPT 

Plague — Western Desert^ Prosince — October 11-12, 1926 . — Seven 
cases of plague were reported on October 11 and 12, 1926, m the 
vicinity of Sidi Barani, Western Desert Province, Egypt Of these, 
four were bubonic in type, and three, with fatal termination, were 
septicemic. Plague was reported at Sidi Barani, September 3-9, 
1926, with 12 cases.* 

J Public He^UtU Reports, Oct 22, 1226, p 244S 
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FINLAND 

Commuuicahle iis^eanes — Jidy, 19^6 . — During the month of July, 
192G. rumnumicable diseasics were reported in the Kcpiiblic of Fin- 
land, as follows. 


Disease 



Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

1 

Diphfheiia 

40 

Paratyphoid fever 

98 

Dysentery 

1 

Kern let fftVftr . 

()2 

Lethargic encephalitis 

1 

Typhoid fever 

50 





Population, ^ 400,402 


HAWAII TERRITORY 

Plague — Honokaa Village — Odoher 6, 1926. — A fatal case of plague 
was reported October 6, 1926, at Honokaa Village, Island of Hawaii. 

MALTA 

Communimhh diseases — September, 1926. — During the month of 
September 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Island 
of hlalta as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disearo 

C’ases 

Broncho-pneiimonia ^ 

s 

Peiiumonia-.--— - 

8 

Diphtheria- 

$ 

Puerperal intecUon— — 

8 

Erysipelas - 

5 

Sc»irlet fever.-- ------ 

1 

InllaenAa 

2 

Tiacfloina — 

104 

Malaria _ __ 

5 

Tuberciilo 

22 

Malta foAer - , -r- - - t - 

58 

Typhoid fe\ Cl ----- 

50 

Meastes --------- - 

12 

Whoopmg congh--,.-— - 

U 






PopuHtion, euil, estimated, 223,088. 

PERU 

Plague — September, 1926. — During the month of September, 1926, 
plague was reported ui Peru with 4.5 cases uml IlG deaths, occurring 
in four Departments as eompamd with 21 caKe.s with 9 deatlis occur- 
ring in two Provinces during tho previous month. ^ The occurrence 
was reported by dopartmonts as follows: Jitnin — ftascs, 21,' deaths, 
20, occuiTing in one province and one locality. iMnbotyeejue—om 
case. Mbertad — Cases, 3; deaths, 1. iima — Cases, 20; deaths, 15, 
of which 1 ease with 1 death occurred at tho city of Lima and 3 
eases with 2 deaths in the vicinity on oountiy estates. In the De- 
partments of Aneash and Cajamarea plague was stated to have been 
present during the period under report. 


1 m>lic Hsaltli R«ports, Oct. 15, 1028, p. 2370. 
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SPAIN 


November 12» 1920 


Mortality from communicable diseases — Madrid — September, 1926 . — 
During the month of September, 1926, mortality from communicable 
diseases was reported as follows: Diphtheria, deaths, 6, measles, 3; 
scarlet fever, 13; tuberculosis, all forms, 132; typhoid fever, 15. 
The total number of deaths from all causes during the period under 
report was 998. Population, estimated, 766,552. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW PEYER 

The reports contained in the following tables mast not be consideied as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figure** for the particular countries for which rcpoits arc given 


Reports Received During Week Ended November 12,- 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Plaeo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eemarks 

China 

Amoy 

Swatow---.. 

Sept 19-Oet 2 — 

Sftpt . - 

65 


Sporadic 

Aug 29-Sept 4, 1926 Cases, 
2,367, deaths, 1,514 

Sept 12-18, 1926 Cases, 17, 
deaths, 12 Apr. 1-Sept 18, 
1926 Cases, 7,604, deaths,4,988 
District 

India. 




Siam ............... 




Bangkok 

Sept, 12-18 

2 

1 




PLAGUE 


Algeria 

Orjiti,,. 1 

Oct. 1-10 

3 

2 


Egypt 1 

Sidi Baratn - — - 

11-1*? _i 

7 

3 

3 

In Western Desert Province 

Including Pirseus 

Greece. 

Atbens-i -- - iT-T-,,- -T*-- 

1 

Sfpt- 1-30 

11 

Hawaii Territory 

Honoka^ Village — 

Oct. fi 

1 

1 




Aug, 29-Sept 4, 1926, Cases, 745, 
deaths, 406 * 

Madras - 


70 

32 ' 

■prfngAATi _ 

Sept 19-25 

6 

Peru — r 




September, 1926 Cases, 45, 
deaths, 36. 

Piesent In one Province and 
locality 

Do 

Departments— 

Apcash-- 

Sept 1-30 



Pfifiamarrun 




Junin. 

do. 

^ H 

20 

Lambayeque 

Libel tad... 

do 

1 


.do — 

3 

1 


Luna - ... 

do 

20 

15 


Canete Piovmce... 
Cantu Province 

,„..do 

13 

9 


.-do 

1 



Luna ProTiuce ---- 

.....do.. ..... ... 

0 

0 

In Lima City, one case, one 
death, country disti JCts, cases, 
3, deaths, 2 


[ 

i 


SMALLPOX 


Arabia 

Aden- , 

Bft a-9 - 

1 


Imported 

Brazil’ 

BJihia , 

Sept. 9-18 

5 

2 

Canada: 

New Brunswick— 

Northumberland 

County. 

Ontario 

npL 11-93 . 

1 



Oct 17-23 

2 



Saskatchewan : 

! do 

2^ 

' . . 



1 From medical oflheers of the Public Health Service, American tonsuis, and other souices. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 12, 1926 — ConlinuecI 

SHALX^POX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 

Chungking 

Sept 12-18 



Present 

Swat6w_.r 

Sept 19-25 



Sporadic 

Egypt 

Cano 

Apr 1-May 13 

23 

4 

Great Bntaia 

England and Wales 



Sept 26-Oet 2, 1926 Cases, 96 
Aug 29-Sept 4, 1926 Cases, 1,782, 
deaths, 563 

India— I 



' 

tTftrachl 

Sept 2^6ct 2- — 

1 Stpt 26-Oct 2— 

flpTit 12-18 

1 


ISIadras 

2 

3 

Ja-va 

■Rat.flvifli 

4 


Province 

Surabas - 

& 

a 

24 

3 

Mexico' 

flan TjHir Pamsi _ ^ ^ , 

Oat 18-23 


1 


Persia 

Tpharan. ^ 

June 23~Jiily 23 


3 


fliam - n- - T - 



Sept 12-18, 1026 Cases, 12, 
deaths, 4, Apr 1-Sept. 18, 1926: 
Cases, 57C, deaths, 226. 

District 

BflTiglrAk - _ „ , _ ^ _ 

Sapt 12-18 . . . 

8 

1 

4 




TYPHtFS FEVER 

Chiiia: 

Sept 27-Oct 10 

6 



Egypt: 

Pairft _ __ 

Apr. 1-May 13™ 

Sept 1^30 — 

15 

10 


Greece 

Athens ^ __ . _ 

17 

Including Pirfieus. 





Reports Received from June 26 to November 5, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon-..,---——-, — 




Apr iS-May 29, 1920 Cases, 31; 
deaths, 29 

Stated to be present m epidemic 
form 

China 

Amoy 

Aug S-Sept 18-- 

.TnnA 1-30 

170 

38 


Canton 

11 

Do 

Julv Ifin-'Sil 

54 

28 

Foochow 

Aug 15-Sept 18- - 

Present 

RalaiigbU--- - 
IManehuna— 

Dairen...- 

Sept 12-18— - 

Aug 23-23 

1 

2 

1 


NTn'nk-iTig 

July 25- Aug 7 _ _ 



Do 

flhanghai 

Reported July 20- 
Juiy25-S^t 18— i 
Julyll-Sept 18— i 
Julyll-Aug 30-.- 

flftpt 3-lfi , , . 

35 

36 

8 

Do „ ! 

385 

Cases, foreign, deaths, native 
and foreign 

Japanese settlements, 10 deaths? 
Chinese, 30 to 40 deaths daily, 
estimated 

Deaths estimated. 

Including places in vicinity 

Mar 7-Jime 26, 1926 Cases, 31; 
deaths, 30, 

i Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
18,526, deaths, 11,531. June 27- 
1 Aug 28, 1926: Cases, 18,624, 

: deaths, 11,877. 

Svatow ; 

36 

, 63 

1 4 

Tsmgtao _i 

4 • 

Chosen 

North Heian Province 

! 

70 

I 

30 

Shingishu-- 

Sept 13 . 

19 

French Settlements m India. 


1 

India- 




Bombay .. 

May SO^one 5 

July 18-Aug. 28— 

j 

1 



3 

3 



of the Public Health Service, Amencsn eansuls, and other sonrm 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AKD YELLOW 

FEVER — Contmnecl 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 5, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLEBA — ^Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Kemaikb 

India— Continued 

Calwitta.. _ __ 

Apr 4-May 2S 

478 

418 


Do 

June 13-26 

73 

69 


Do 

June 27-Sept 18 

295 

265 


Madras 

Alay lO-June 5 

Aug 1-Sept 25-._ 

2 

1 


Do 

7 

c 


Bansoou 

; 67 

i 44 


Do 

June 27-Sept 4 

Alav 2-15 

31 

i 29 


Indo-Chma 

Saigon 

52 

48 


Do 

May 22-June 26... 
Iune27-Aug 14... 

42 

32 


Do 

31 

i 1 * 


Japan 


To Sept 10, 1926 Cases, 35. 

" Ken (Prefectme)— 

Hiroshima 

To Sept 10 

1 


Hyogo 

do ... 

7 



Kagakawa 

do 

8 



Kanagawa.--, 

do 

3 


Incluamg Yokohama 

Kocbil.M 

do 

1 


Ookayama 

do 

7 



Osaka 

do. - 

6 



Taihoku 

Sept 1-10 

2 



Wakayama 

To Sept 10 

2 



Philippine Islands 

Manila - 

Alav 18-24 

2 

2 


Do 

Juno 27-Sept 11 

Apr 18-24 

13 

3 


Provinces— 

Albay — — 

1 

1 


♦ Davao--- - 

Alay 23-20 

1 



Mmdorn . , 

Peb 21- Alar 6 ... 

3 

3 


Pampanga... - 

July 25- 31 

1 

1 


Bizal 

July 18-24 

1 



Komblon 

Dec* 14 31 

42 

43 


Do 

Jan 2-Mar 27... . 

41 

33 


Siam - - 

.\pr 1-Sept 11,1926 Cases, 7,587; 
deaths, 4,976 

Bangkok 

May 2-Juno 12 ... 
June 20-26.-^ 

1,325 

56 

736 

Do 

26 

Do 

June 27-Sept lU, 

Jiily 4-17 

89 

32 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

2 

1 


On vessel 

Steamship Macedonia...... 

Aug 5..-...,..—. 

7 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
vSailed from Singapore, Jui/ 13^ 
1926 






PLAGUE 


Algeria. 

Algieis.. 

June Sl-30 . , _ 

1 

i 

t 


July 1-20. 

1 


Do 

Sept 

1 

1 

Bona * 

Aug, 14..—,...... 

1 

, 

Oran 

Sept 21-30 

6 

1 1 

Phili ppeville 

Sept 7 — 

1 


Azores, 

Fayal Island— 

Horta..... - 

Aug 2-29, 

2 

2 

St Michaels Island--.-.--- 

Afay 9-June 26—.. 
June27-July 10. .. 

Oet ft 

4 

1 

Do 

3 

1 

Biazil 

Pftranflffiin,. _ 



British East Africa 

TTIsiTTnii . .. , 

- - 

1 

1 

Do 

Aug 17-Sept 11 

3 

2 

TTgandft ,,, . . _ . 

1-June30 

732 

574 

Canary Islands 

Tenerlffe 

Aug 2---— - 

2 

Ceylon 

nolombo ^ ^ 

May29-June6 

June 20-26 

1 

1 

Chile 

Iquique 


1 


Under date of lalj ift, 2 cases 
reiwrtcd 


Present 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Contiiined 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 5, 1026 — Coniinuod 

PLAGUE— Coxitmued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Hexnarks 


Chind* 

Amoy 

Do— 
Foochow. 
NankiBg. 
S’viatow.. 
Ecuador 


Apr 1&-Ju3ie26-- 
Jiine27-Aug 7 — 
June 6-July ai,....! 
hlay 9-Sept 18 — ‘ 
July 25-31 


40 

28 


30 


14 


Chimborazo January-June 

Guayaquil May 16- June 30— 


9 2 

6 


Do. 


July l-Sept 30 — 


16 


3 


Leom 

Loja 

Tungurahua. 


Jamiary-June 

—do., 

—do 


43 

176 


19 

75 

29 


Eg>pt. 


'"City— 1 

Alevandria - j 

July27-Aug 12- — 
May 21-July 1 — 
July 29- 


Tin 

Provinces— 

Behera 

July 23-Aug 15— 
May 23-Janfi 8 — 
.Tnly27 

Beni-Suef 

Charlrieh. , 

Qharhieh - 

June 2— — 

Minieh,— 

July 24- 

Western Desert— 

6!ept^ 30 — 

Franeo 

Marseille 

July 8 _ 

St Deni'S n - r - 

Reported Aug 2.. 
Aug. 14----—— 

St Ouen 

Great Britain 

Liverpool - - 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

Greece 

Athens 

Apr 1-May 31- — 

Da 

Aug 1-31 

Patras 

May 27-June 12— 
July25-Oct 2 

Dn - 

Xante 

May 17 

Hawaii Territory 

Homakua 

. June 9- 



Paauhau. 

India 

Bombay - 

Do.. 


July 18-24. 


May 2-June 26.... 
Juli 18-Sept IS- 


IS 

9 


15 

8 


Karachi 

Bo 

Madras Prei>ideucy>. 

Do 

Ban^fwim 

IndO'Cltiiia 

Saigon 

Do 


May 23-Jone 26.- 

July 1M7 

Apr 2o-Juue26-- 

July 4-Sept 4 

May £hJmie 26—, 
June 27-Sept 18— 

May 23-Juiie 26— 
July 18-Aug 7— 


15 

1 

162 

529 

20 

74 


8 

2 


13 

1 

93 


15 


3 

1 


Several cases Not epidemic. 

Prevalent 

lanuary-June, 1926 Cases, 385, 
deaths, 154 

Rats taken, 766 

Rats taken, 30,914, lound in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 62,544; found in- 
fected, 89 

Localities, 2. 

Cantons, 2 

At Ambato, Huarhi, and Pica- 
yhua Rats taken, 1*542 

Jan. 1-Sepi 9, 1926, Caises, 128 


At Sidi Barani. 

Reported July 24 
Vicinity of Palis. 
Suhuib of Paris 


Including Pineus 
Do 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
Hamakim Mill 
Plague-infected rat tiappod 
Apr 26-Junc 16, 1920. Cases 
53,001; deaths, 41,676. Tune 
27-Aug 28, 1026 Cases, 2,726, 
death®, 1,632 


raq 

Apr 18-Junel2-— 
Jmy 18-Sept. il 

Dn , 

Japan 

Ynlrfthftmfl. , 

Julys-Aug TO 

Java 

Bjalovift...... _ ..... ^ ..... 

Apr 24-Trjnp! id 

Do 

Junc26-Sfipt 11— 
Apr 11-24 

Cheribon 

East Java and Madura 



June 13-19 

Sulv 25-31 

Siirabaya— 

Aug 22-28 

May 1-15 

June 16-30- 

-—-do 

Amhwaitnk Province j 

Axxtlsiiabt Province 

Fmvinee 

IwjRiuga Province 

do — — I.— 

Mananjary Province 

do 

Morainanga Province 

Apr 1-15 


161 

4 

9 

65 

64 

3 

I 

1 ! 
17 1 


10 $ 

4 

8 

65 

62 

3 

1 

1 

2, 


4 

4 

10 

6 

1 

2 


Septicemie. 


Do* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, WPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Coutmiie^a 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to November 5, 1926 — Continued 

— Continued 


PJaoe 


Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Madagascar— Continued 

TaTJo,nn.nvfi Piovinee. 




Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 130; 
deaths, 120 July i-August 
15, 1926 Cases, 47, deaths, 41 

Towns— 

Maiunga 

Aug 1-15 

14 

10 

Tarnatave (Port) ■ 

May 16-31 

1 

1 

, Do 

Joly l-Aug- 15 

Apr. 1-June 30 

Jiily-Aug 15 

6 

5 


Tananaiive 

7 

7 


Do 

7 

7 

- 

Mamilius 

Port Louis 

July 31 

1 

t 


Nigeria 




Feb l-\pr 30,1926. Cases, 115, 
deaths, 92 

May-June, 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, 16 July l--4ug. 31, 
1926, Cases, 44, deaths, 16 
Present 

Peiu-- __ 




Departments— 

t May 1-31 



_ 

Do 

July 1-31._ 

2 


Cajamarea - 

May l-June 30 

10 

4 


Do 

Aug 1-31 

1 



lea 

May 1-31 

1 



Do 

July 1-31 

1 



Libertad 

May 1-31 

4 



Liraa_ , , 

May 1-June 30 

July 1-Aug 30 

June T-3A - 

29 

12 


Do 

40 

IS 


Pmra 

13 

“ 

PnSRtA , ^ 



Tan 1-Mar 31, 1926* Cases, 37 

SATIAgal _ 




Nov 1-30,1925 Cases, 3, deaths, 
2 Mar 1-Apr 30* 1926Xas€S, 
15, deaths, 4. 

Apr, l-Sept 11, 1926, Cases, I5j 
deaths 10 

iSiam 




Bangkok 

§ 

1 

g 

2 

2 

Do 

July 18-24 

1 

1 


Straits Settlements 1 

Singapore-.-. - 

May 2-8.- — 

1 

1 


Do — 

July 4-17— — 

i 

1 


Syria’ 

Beirut 

July 1- ^ns. 10 

Oot 15— 

2 



Do ^ - 



Present 

Tunkm-.. ^ , 

May li-June 

Jnly , . 

174 



Dn 

12 


9 cases 30 miles south of Kai- 

ICairaiian . 

Jmie 9-.--- — . 

3 


Turkey 

Constantinople 




romin 

Aug 1-Sept 25 i 

7 

4 


Union of South Africa ; 

Capo Province 

May 10-22 - 

5 

3 


C.ilMnia DLStriet 

June 13-SO--^-— -- 

12 

e 


Do 

Juno 27-Aug, 21.— 
June 13-26- — 

3 

3 i 


Williston D'stiiftt 

2 



Do 

June 27-July 3-.,.- 

AT^g l.'W.Ol 

1 



Orange Picc State— 

tinnpRtn.d District 

1 



Piotostpan - 

9-22 

3 

3 


On vessel. 

Steamship Zaru 

Septemhor, 1926— 

2 

2 

At Liverpool, England, from 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa; 
29 plague-mfeotcd rats found 
on board. 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers--. 

Do--. 

Belgium 

Anti^orp. 

Bolivia* 

La Paz-- 
Do - 


Brazil: 

Bahua. 


Mibaos, 


May aWune 20— 

14 


July l-Aug 3i — 



Aug 1-7 

1 

1 

May 1-June 30 

H 

7 

July l-Aag. 31 — 

m 


JuUft 20-'26 

1 


Juno ^Sept. a— 

63 

36 

Apr 1-30 


5 




November 12, 102C 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from Juno 26 to November 5, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Conliiuicd 


Place 


Brazil—Continuecl 

Para 

Bo 

Pernambuco 

Porto Alegre---. — 

Riode Janciio 

Do 

Santos 

British East Africa 

Mombasa 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

British South Africa 
Northern Bhodesia- 

Bo 

Bo. - 

Canada 

Alberta - 

Calgarj 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg,..,.-. 

Bo 

Ontario 


Port William. 

Kitchener 

North Bay 

Bo 

Orillia 

Ottawa ... 

Packenham— . 

Peterboro 

Toronto 

W'aterloo 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 

Ceylon 


Bate 


May 16-Junc 26.. 
Jun6 27--Sepl 25.. 
Julyll-Scpt 11.. 

Aug 10-31 

Alay 2-jrune 19... 
July 4-Sept 25... 
Mar, 1-7 


July 0-11 

May 1-31 

Mar 1-May Si- 


May 18-24. 
June 8-14- . 
Sept. 11-17. 


Sept 6-Oct. 16 — 
Aug Id-Sept 12- 


Cases 


26 

29 

116 

2 

132 

2,534 


June 6-12 

Julv 4-Sept 4.. 


Chile 

Antofagasta 

China 

Amoy. 

Do 

Antung-. 

Bo 

Canton.. 

Changsha 

Chungking. 

Foochow. 

Hongkong 

Bo 

Manchuiia 

An*shan 

.Antung 

Changehun— 

Do 

Dairen., 

Do 

Fushan 

Harbin 

Bo— 

Kai-yuan 

Knngehnling.. 

liaoyang 

Mui&en 

Panhslhu.- 

TftjraSao— 

Wtt-fe»g4iBn i 

Kwatonig ' 


July26-Aug 7 

May23~June26- 

July 11-17- , 

Apr.26-Ma% 29._.l 

Aiar2-22-- ; 

July 25-31 

Apr 26-May 29..-< 
July 18-24. 
do. 


Sept. 1-30 

JufylS-Oet 0-. 
July 18-24 


July 4-Sept 25-.J 


June 6-12.. 


Mavl-Jtme26 * 

Jol5 4-10 

May 17-June 19. 

July4-18 

May 1-31 

Aug 8-14 

]May 2 -S 0 pt 4— 
■do. 


May 2-June 26 

June27-July 3— . 

July 4-31 

May 16-Jane 12- 
May 16-Jtine 19- 
May 16-June 26- 
June 27~Jiily 3— 
Apr 26-June20., 

Juue28-Aug 8 

May 16-June 5 

May 14-June 30- 

July 1-28 

May IS^une 30- 

June 13-19 

May 16-June 30.. 

do 

May la-June 19— 
May i6-June 30- 

-i-do.'ir::!!--: 

AtavS-^ept 18... 


5 

262 

3 

17 

5 

1 


21 


Deaths 


91 

1,333 

1 

4 

40 


Remarks 


Natives 


Alay 30-June 12, 1926 Cases. 46 
May 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 3 
June27-Oct 16,1926 Cases, 53 


Mav 30-June 20, 1926 Cases, 15 
Juno 27-Sept 25,1926 Cases, 19 

May 30-Juno 20, 1926 Cases, 36, 
June27-Oet 16 Cases, 85 


May 30-June 26, 1926 CasJes, 16 
Juue27-Oct 16 Cases, 87 
Alar ll-Maj 29, 1926 Coses, 44, 
deaths, 3 Sept 12-18, 1926 
Cases, 2 


Present. 

Do, 


Railway stations 

South Alanchunan Railway, 


Do. 

Do, 


Do. 
Do 

Do 
Bo. 
Do 
Bo 
Bo 
Bo 
Bo 
Do, 
Present 
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Novemtoei* 12, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMAIXPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— ContiiMied 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to November 5, 1926— Continued 
SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Deaths 


Remarks 


C hina— 0 out inued 

Shanghai 

Do 


Swatow„ 
Tientsin - 


Wanshien.. 
Chosen- 


May 2-Jime 26- 
Juae 27-JiiIy 24- 

May Q-Sept. 18- 
Jiine 2-26. 


May 1- 




Seishun 

Alexandria. 

Do— 

Cauo 

Estonia 

France 

Paris.- 

St Etienne 

French Settlements in India--.' 

Gold Coast.-- 

Great Britain 

England and Wales 
Birmingham.— 

Bradford 

Do. 

Loudon 

Newcastle-on-Tyne — 

Do 

Nottingham - 

Do 

SheiJSeid 

Do 

South Shields. 

Greece. 

Athens 

Salonikl- 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala City.. 
ludia- 


May 1-31- 
do 


May 35-July 1— 
July23-Aug 19-- 
Jan 29-Apr 1— 


Sept, i-20 

Apr IS-Jime 15. 
Mar 7-June26— 
Mar 1-May 31- 


Bombay. 

Do— 
Calcutta. 
Do— 
Do— 
Rarachi- 
Do— 
Madras.. 

Do-- 

Eangoon. 

Indo-China " 

Saigon 

Iiaq 


Do- 
ra—. 
Do- 

Italy 

Catania. 

Rome— 

Jamaica.— 

Do 


Japan 

Kobe 

Nagoya 

Do 

Taiwan Island. 

Do 

Do 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 


Sept 26-Oct 2— 

May 23-29 

Aug. 29-Scpt 4-- 
Sept 26-Qct. 2... 

June6-12— 

July 11-Oct. 9— 

May 2-June 5 

July 18-24. 

June 13-19..-..— 

July4-Oct. 2 

Oct. 3-9 


July 1-31.. 
June 1-14., 


June 1-30. 


May^-Juue 26... 
Jmie27-68Pt 18- 
Apr 4-May29— 

June 18-26 

June 27-Sept. 18- 
May 16-June 26-v. 
June27-Aug 21 .. 
May 16-Ju»e 26.. 
June27-Sept 25- 

May 9-June 26 

July 4-Sept. 11—. 

May9-Jun©26— . 


—.do... 

July4-Scpt 11— 
Apr. 18-June 22. 
Aug 15-21 


Aug. 9-15— 
June 14-20., 


Mayso-JuacS— 
May 16-June 22. 

July 4-10 — 

May 11-20 

June 1-20 

JUlyU-Aug.lO- 
Juue26-Juiy 17. 
May 2-8 


662 


220 

112 

in 

24 

38 

44 

IS 

7 

58 

10 

21 


25 


282 

18 


134 

61 

152 

18 

37 

18 

7 

4 
15 

5 
4 


, foreign. Deaths, popula- 
tion of mtemational conces- 
sion, foreign and native 

Sporadic. 

Reported by British muniei- 
pakty. 

Prevalent. 

Mar 1-May 31, 1926. Cases, 648, 
deaths, 121. 


May 1-June 80, 1926: Cases, 3. 
h-Iar. 1-June80, 1926; Cases, 141, 


May 23-June 26, 1926 Oase^ 933. 
June 27-Sept 25, 1926: 

1,289 


St Qatesheadv several cases re- 
ported. 


Including Pirasus. 


Apr. 25-Jutte 26, 1926; Cases, 
54,851, deaths, 14,771 Junesy- 
Aug 28, 10%: Oases, 20,381; 
deaths, 6,r" 


Mar 28-Jun6 26, 1926: Cases, 34. 

June 27-July lO, 1926^ Cases, 3. 
Entire consular district, inelud- 
mg island of Sardinia 
Apr. 25“June 26, 1926* Cases, 201 . 

(Reported as alastnm ) 

June 27-Sept 25,1926 Cases, 23§. 

(Reported as alastrim ) 

Apr. U-June 19, 1^. Cases, 643 * 



Korembei: 12, 1026 


2628 


CHOI.ERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER--ContmuecI 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 5, 1926^ — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Contimied 


Place 

Dai© 

Cases 

Deaths 

Java' 

Batavia^ - 

May 15-Jane 25— 

2 



Juiy24^Aug 28-.- 

Apr. ll-July 3 

July 4- Aug 7 

5 


East Java and Madura 

Do 

100 

43 

6 

1 


Apr 4-10-1. 

6 

1 

Rurabaya,, --- -- 

M'ay 16-22 

14 

1 

Dol 

Julyl8-Aug 28... 

63 

3 




Mevico 




AgjTflspiiHptites 

Jnnft tfl-26 __ .. 


5 

Guadalajara - - 

June 8-14. 


2 

Do 

June 29-Sept. 27 


8 


May Id-Juhe 5 

July 25-Sept 25 

Jnly 

3 

Do — - 

6 


Saltillo 

1 

San Antoiuode Arenales... 
San Lms Potosi 

.Tfl,T» l-JOTtA 9A 



Jnnft 13-2B 


7 

Da 

July 4-Ocfc. 16 


18 

Tarnpian 

June I-IG... .... 


2 

Torreon 

May l-June 30 


17 

Dn ,, , ,, , , 

July 1-Sept 30 


13 

Netherlands* 

Arnsterdam , , . - - ^ - 

Jnty tfi-24 


9 

Nigeria 




Persia, 

Teheran 

Apr 21-Juse22 


7 

Peru 


1 

Poland,., - 




Portugal 

Ll?fb«n-_ a--, 

Apr 26-Junel9... 

Julyll-Bept 25 

May 23-June 5 

10 

3 

Da, 

22 

6 

Oporto _ _ 

4 


DO- 

July 11-24 

2 


Russia 



- Siam ^ 




Bangkok 

May 2-June 12—. 

23 

20 

Do. 

July 4-Sept 11 

Aug 22-Sept 25 

59 

47 

Spain 

Valencia 

2 

Straits ^ttlements 

Singapore - 

Apr 25-Mav 1. . 

1 


I>o.__ , .... , 

Julv 

1 


Sumatra 

Medfm-- 

Aug 23-'9S 



Switzerland 

Lueeme Canton 

June 1-30— 

1 


Do 

Jui\ i-ai 

2 


Tripolitania. 

Apr l-3fl 

21 


Tunisie 



Tunis 

Aug 11-:^ 

2 


Union of South 

JiiTiA 1-aft 

s 

X 

Cape Frovmce - 

June 20-2d ^ 



Do 

Aug 15-21, 



IdutvBdi^ot_ 

MnyS.V99 



NaM 

May ao-June 5 



Orange Free 

Juiie20-Aug 28— 



Tmmvmh 





Aug. 29-Sept 4 

May 9-June 12.... 

1 


5 


Eb* 

July u-^pt, 4 

2 j 








, , 

Aug. 9-15 ! 

21 

::::::::: 


Remarks 


Province 

00 


Interior 


Apr l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 5. 
Feb. l~Apr 30,1926 0eatlis,982. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 
Do 

Present 100 miles from Cbihua- 
hua. 


Feb l-Apr 30, 1926. Cases, 40-1, 
deaths, 33. 


Mar, 28'-May 1, 1926* Oases, 12, 
deaths, 1 June 27-July 24, 
1926 Coses, 2, deaths, 1. 


Jan l~Mar. 31, 1926 Cases, 2, 103 
Apr 1-Sept. 11, 1926. Cases, 564, 
deaths, 222, 


One case varioloid. 


Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 17 


Outbreaks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June 6-12, 1928 Outbreaks in 
Pietersbtng and Eustenbuig 
districts 
Native 


A^r 15-30, 1926. Cases, 2, deaths, 


2629 


November 12, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— -Continued 

Rei^orts Received from June 2ft to November 5, 1920 — Continued 
SMAliLPOX-— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases i 

Deaths 

Remarks 

On vessels' 

S S Karapara 




At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpox landed At 
Durban, Union of South Africa 
June 16, 1920 One suspect case 
landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward voyage. 

Steamship 

July 2 * 

1 



1 

1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algena 

Algiers - 

May 21-June 30— 
July 21-Aag. 31--. 

F«h 1-^ , 

7 

! 

1 

' Do 

3 


Argentina' 

■RftSflwn _ _ , 

2 


Bolivia 

T.a Pftz _ , 

jimAi-an , 


1 

Do 

Aug 1-31 

9 

1 

Bulgaria 



Chile 

Antofagasta 

May 23-Jtme 26 

June 27-Jully 3 

June 1-7—. 

4 


Do... 

1 


GOTlRRp<>flO'n__ ^ , _ _ . 


1 

Valpaiaiso — 

Apr. 29-May 6,... 

... 

1 

Do., 

Aug 14-Sept 18..- 

Jnno 14-27 



China 

Aotwng._ __ 

7 

1 

Do 

June28~Septl9 

May 1-31... 

31 

1 

Canton 

1 


Chungking 

Aug 29-Sept 4 



Ichang.-,Z, - 



1 

Wanshien-^__^^^,^ 



ChOSWkTIn, -- -- nn-T-. -1-n 




Chemulpo 


38 

2 


1 7 

2 

Gensan 

June 1-30-,., 

! 1 

8 

8 


Seoul.. - 

Do 

July 1-Aug. 31 

3 

C sfechoslo vakia 


Egypt 

Alexandiia 

Julyl6-Aug 19— , 
Jan 29-Mar 4.,.. 

3 


Cairo 

74 

17 

Do 

Juiy23-Aug 5 

June 4-24 — — 

1 

Port Said 

4 

1 

Do 

July9-Aug 19--. 

July 30-Aug 21 — 

May SO-June 5 — 

June 27-July 3 

June 6 ^ -r- 

4 

1 

Gieat Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgow,. 

9 

X 

Ireland (Irish Fiee State): i 

Cobh (Queenstown) 

1 


Do 

1 

1 

Cork _ 

1 


Iverr County— 

Dmglft . 

June27-Jiily3 — 

1 


Italy 



Pfllemio_ 


1 


Japan 




Latvia 




Lithuania 

’’ 








Mar 1-June 30, 1026* Cases, 87, 
deaths, 14 


Present 

Reported May 1, 1^* Occur 
rmg among troops 
Present among troops, May 1, 
1^5. Locality m Chingking 
consular district, 

Feb i~May 31, 1936* Cases, 887, 
deaths, 91 


Jan l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 156; 
deaths, 6. 


Mar 28-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3, 

Mar 28-May 29, 1926 Cases, 37, 
May 1-June30, 1926* Cas^ 19 
Mar l-June 30, 1926: Cases, 199; 
deaths, 22. 











No»’'^*tubei 12 1^20 


26?>0 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contiimod 

Reports Received from Jnite 26 to November 5, 1926~Continnecl 

TYPHUS FBVBR—Oontlnuod 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eemarkjf 





Fob X-Api 30, 1926 Deaths, 110 


July i-51 


1 


May 16-June C — 

June 13-19 

20 . 


Including mumcipulitics m Fed- 

T>a 

9 . 


eral Distuct 

Do 

T)a 

July 25-31 

3 . 


Do 

T>n 

Aug 15-Oct 9 

4C . 


Da 


Jnn^ -- _ .. 



Present cits and country 





Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 420 

Xolway 

Sept e-12 

1 


Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Oases, 14, 






July ^12 

i 


deaths, 1 Aug lO-Sept 13, 
1926 Cases, 5 


Julyl3-Aug 30--- 
Aug 17-23-,— 

5 



1 




.T«Tiftlfi-.9R _ - 

5 



Do 

Sept.28-6ct,4— — 
Sept. 14-27 

1 




2 




JulylS-Aug, 2.— J 

2 




3 



Til^eria?? _ ^ 

Aug 3-9^——— 

1 



YavnOiL. 

Aug 17-23 

1 



Peisia' 

n^fthArjkn ^ r-r— ' 

May 23-Tune 22 — 


1 


Pern 

Aiaouioa.i 



2 

, Mar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 

POilfttld , — 








1,272, deaths, 85 June 27-Jul v 
24, 1926 Oases, 147, deaths, 11 
, Mai 1-May3i, 1926* Cases, 711, 

, 




deaths, 69 

, Tan. 1-AIar 31, 1926 Oases, 

, 

Tt^msiA ... 




14,814 

, Apr 1-June, 30, 1926 Cases, 110 

Turns __ _ 

. June 11-30— 

3 


Torlcey 

Tune 10-22 

1 



Dmrttt of n ,r 



Api l~Mav 31, 1926 Cases, 133, 

pA 




deaths, 19 

Jul\ 1-31, 1926 Cases, 90, deaths. 

Cape Pro^fiace.-- 




17 

Apr i-June 30, 1926, Cases, 202, 
deaths, 24, native July 1-31, 
1926 Cjises, 58, deaths, 15 
Outbreaks 

Oleagray district 

, Tune27-July3 



Grabamsto wit 

do— 

1 


Natftl - - ... - 




Apr. l-June 30, 1926. Cases, 28 

Durban 

. July25-Aug 14-.. 

10 

1 

July 1-31, 1926 Cases, 23; 

, Apr 1-June 30, 1926' Cases, 24, 
deaths, 4, July J-31, 1926, 

Oases 7 

. Apr 1-June 30, 1926, Cases, 10; 
deaths, 5. July 1-31, 1926 

Cases, 2 Aug 16-21, 1920 

Outhieaks 

Orange Free State 







. . 

Jobaunesbiirg 

- Aug 20-Sept 4— 

- 1 


Waikkerstroom distnci 

t Jun6 20-2fi 



, Outbreaks 

■Wotearan^tad distnci 



Do 

. Apr I5-J«ne 30, 1926 Cases, 48, 
deaths, 7, July 1-Aug 31, 1^26, 
Cases, 3, deaths, 1 

A tiguSi®t Via# • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

Bagreb 

! MavlliXol. 

“1 i 






YEBtOW FEVEE 


'» ' . ■ ■ ■ 1 

' 

! RfinortPd Jn-neM 1 

' Present m mteiioi of Bahia, 


1 M6y9-June26 1 

Tulv4-20-- } 

20 , 
1 

7 1 Piiapoia, and Minas 


, 4MlCwit 1 

f Apr I-Ma^ 

6 

' 3 j 

' ! 


X# 
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Cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and yellow fever — 

Reports received during week ended November 19, 1926 — 

Cholera 2679 

Plague 2679 

Smallpox 2680 

Typhus fever — 2680 

Yellow fever 2681 

Reports reeei%’ed from June 26 to November 12, 1926 — 

Cholera - 2681 

Plague..., 2682 

Smallpox 2684 

Typhus fever 2687 

Yellow fever 2689 

i« 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM OF A 
UNIVERSITY 

By D E Smiley, M D , Medical Adviser, Cornell TJniveisity 

Just as in the whole field of education, so in the special field of 
health education, there has been in lecent years a marked change in 
the objectives Health has been redefined as ^^the quality of life 
that renders the individual fit to live most and to serve best,^^ ^ and 
the aims of health education in the primary and secondary schools 
have been stated in the following terms:® 

1 To instruct children and youth so that they may conserve and impiove their 
own health 

2 To establish in them the habits and principles of living which, thioughout 
their school life and in later years, will assure that abundant ^ igor and vitality 
which provide the basis for the gieatest possible happiness and ser\ ice m personal, 
family, and community life 

3 To influence parents and other adults, through the health education program 
for children, to better habits and attitudes, so that the school may become an 
effective agency for the promotion of the social aspects of health education in the 
family and community as well as in the school itself 

4 To improve the individual and community life of the future; to insure a 
better second generation, and a still better third generation, a healthier and fitter 
nation and race. 

A health-educational program is in operation in most of our urban 
schools, and even at this early date results are becoming quite 
evident ® The next step in the development of the health-educa- 
tional program is undoubtedly to be taken in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. A preliminaiy survey of existing conditions 
has already been made and is shortly to be published,^ and on the 
basis of those facts a comprehensive program is to be launched. The 
urgent question of tfie next few years in our college and university 
health circles is to be: How can we best organize our institution for 
health purposes? As a contribution to the solution of that trying 
problem I am herewith presenting suggestions based largely on 
Cornell University’s experience in the field of health education. 


1 J F Williams, Persoaal Hygieiie Applied. W, B Saunders, Philadelplua, 1922, 

2 Keport of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, By T 3> Wood, Now York City, 1^4 
2 For the last 3 years each entering class at Ooraell Uniyersity has shown progressively fewer physical 

defects and faulty health habits than the preceding class. 

* Beport of President's Committee of Fifty on College Hygiene By Thomas A Storey, College of the 
City ctf New York, New York City 
1 
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I. AN ANALYSIS OP THE HEALTH NEEDS OP THE AVERAGE COLLEGE 

STUDENT 

1. Healthful living conditions. 

Good food at reasonable prices. 

Sanitary water and milk supply. 

Clean dining rooms and food handlers. 

Healthful study rooms and classrooms. 

2. Adequate health service. 

Health advice 

Infirmary services. 

Medical exammation senrice and laboratory service. 

Communicable-disease control. 

3. Well-adjusted activities 

Congenial studies. 

Suitable physical exercise 

“Wholesome recreation and sociability. 

Thoughtful religious study and discussion. 

4. Effective health instniction. 

General biology. 

Human anatomy. 

Human physiology. 

General bacteriology. 

Personal hygiene. 

Sanitation. 

Public health. 

II. RESPONSIBILITIES OP VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS FOR MEETING THE 
HEALTH NEEDS OP THE STUDENT 

The health needs of the student are found to involve not only 
the univemity health service but the department of physical edu- 
cation, the departments of biology, bacteriology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, sanitary chemistry, dairy industry, sanitary engineering, the 
department of administration, the University Christian Association, 
the University Union or Social Center, and the various college 
onentation courses. And if we consider the ramification of one 
small part of the field of hygiene, i. e., sex hygiene, we find the fol- 
lowing possibilities suggested by the American Social Hygiene 
Association and the Interfratemity Council:® 

Sbs and r^roduction and their impulses and implications are not, as 'ne have 
ftBowed {nimlvies to conceive them, isolated and distinct phases of life They 
Kfits tUgmaii and integral parts of complete life, and furthermore, they irradiate 
bto and profoundly modify all the rest of life that is worth while. For these 
teaaooe the edacational treatment of these factors should not be unnece ssarily 

• An apixsl fte the gteatel personal and social health for b( udents. Report of the Committee on .soi i.il 
Hrtiene of the Interfiratemity Conference, 120 Broadway, New York City, 1922 
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separate from other phases of education, but wherever possible should be im- 
bedded quite naturally and for the most part inconspicuously in all the physical, 
intellectual, emotional, esthetic, social, and moral education and training the 
youth receives 

For similar reasons se\ education should not be partial — that is, evclusiveh" 
physical or emotional or religious — but it should represent a fair synthesis of all 
the interests and points of view which contribute vitally to ideas, motives, and 
conduct in respect to sex This synthesis must include the facts of the under- 
lying sciences, as biology, physiology, psychology, hygiene, and pathology, and, 
no less, the idealism of the esthetic, social, and religious cultures, and equally 
the practical training and inspiration of everyday conduct and relations A 
sound or workable philosophy and piactice of sex life can not be had if it ignores 
any one of these aspects 

As a corollary of the above, the general program of the effective educational 
institution must be on an adequate hygienic basis throughout — in administra- 
tion, in curriculum, in activities,” and in its social life. 

Apparently, then, the health-educational responsibilities are 
widespread throughout the departments of the university. 

Ill THE OBGANI25ATION OF THE UNIVERSITY TO MEET ITS HEALTH 
EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

In the recent beginnings of health education in the universities 
of the country we have had examples of health education combmed 
with physiology,® with biology, with physical education,^ with 
bacteriology — ^largely as a matter of expediency and for the purpose 
of utilizmg for the new health work the preexisting ‘machinery most 
suited to the task. In many instances the scheme has been so 
effective as to result in a permanent organization In some quarters, 
however, the organization problem has been attacked from the 
opposite point of view; an' attempt has been made to magnify the 
health interests and centralize under one head all of the health 
educational activities. Thus we have departments of student 
health representing the combined fields of health service, hygiene 
teaching, environmental sanitation, physical education, and inter- 
collegiate athletics.® But even in the most pretentious depart- 
ments of health there are some of the student^s health needs still 
to be ministered to outside the realm of that department, and this 
raises the general question of whether it is worth while disrupting 
any of the old schemes of organization and subordinating any of the 
older departments for the purpose of attempting the impossible, 
i. e , having all of the health educational work centralized under one 
head in a university department of health. 

When the opportunity for health educational expansion came, 
through the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board support at 
Cornell xn 1919, it seemed wiser to charge one department, that of 


SRiliiceton, McGill, Smith, Rochester, 

8 University of Michigan, Stanford University 
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the medical adviser (which had been responsible for phy‘=»ical examina- 
tions, health advice, and communicable disease control since 1911), 
with the added responsibility of hygiene instruction,^ and then seek 
the cooperation of related departments through the organization of a 
faculty committee on health and a faculty committee on instruction 
in hygiene and preventive medicine, rather than through the actual 
consolidation of departments, 

SSALTB OP THE SSUDEBB SODI JB® S£lin!4aiOK OP SHE TJSJITSHSEP? Caff^fUHITT 



OP BIOIMS JBID UB331032)X | 

C<wnMaio>y» l6l»e»se Cwtrol HeftUininatrvictlen 

|,4Mimal llQrslcaa ZaanSaiu- (iSbdttp S^iaiy OoOe of ik faiTereily) Per«onal Hargieae leetvre# 
tl«a «ef every SfraacataiW- QaaranUlae cf ConaamicftWe Dlseaw Caoe# sanitation Lectiire# 
leal Coswialtatlai Serrloe OtoeeanraWoB of ContBanieabXe Pieeaae Caees Haalth leetwee 

Daily, 9 a*3i.-6 y^nujOlto- After-care of Eooaos after Coxroalca'ble 


Isal Laljoratory axsd Pino- Diaeoae caaea 
roictipic Diagnoala lasoislzatlonj Saallpox V&eclaatlon;Antl- 

IJypholA Inoculation 

Annal Flsyslcal and Pecet Zbcaioisation of 


Food Buidlera 



f jQe^isetaent repreeented In Cosnittee on Xlealth 


IV. THE COKRELATION OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS FOR HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

Under this scheme the president of the university appoints each 
year from the various departments related to health five members 
of &e committee on health, which committee constitutes the central 

this was first done m 1919, bjgiene had been taught at Cornell eithoi m the department of 
m jh the department of physical edutatjon since the founding of the unn ei'sity in 1R6S 
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authority in health matters and acts on all questions of policy in 
health aifairs.^^ This insures that the various departments repre- 
sented on the committee become conversant with the health prob- 
lems facing the whole university. It also msures to the university 
the advantage of the consensus of opinion on important health ques- 
tions of the departments concerned. The executive officer of this 
committee is the university health officer, in whom is vested the 
committee^s authority for the purpose of administering the university 

JNS'HOJC'DiaiT DJ HE4I.TH JO© EBEVEHIIVE W2DICIHE AI COBHEKIi 



or college repreoeate<IL on. Coscdttoe cm Zzxitrtcsilon in %gl«me and Preventlirft 

sanitary code. The chart on page 2634 shows the scheme for corre- 
lation of health activities through this committee. 

The committee on instruction in hygiene and preventive med- 
icine is composed of four faculty members appointed by the president 
from departments related, always, however, including the dean of 
the university faculty. This insures faculty interest and cooperation 
in health education throughout the university without any reorgan- 


M This faculty coiainittee is usually identical wits tlie tnistee's comnuttee on health, and it therefor# 
09mm the authority of the faculty and board of trustees 
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ization or subordination of departments already existing. It also 
administei's tlie university requirement for four terms of hygiene 
instruction for each student. The scheme for correlation thi'ough 
this committee is shown lu the chart on page 2635 

Under such a system the health educational work of a univemity 
can be markedly developed and expanded; each aspect of the work, 
however, being developed in the department peculiarly adapted to 
that purpose', and the department of health itself remammg free from 
any suspicion of bemg desirous of dominating other fields, such as 
physiology, bacteriology, physical education, or organized athletics, 
\vith the health mterest To be sure it is extremely important that 
the health interest be developed and stressed m the work of these 
related departments, but it is not entirely clear that in such depart- 
ments health interests should supemede vocational or scientific 
investigative interests, or that health values should be more sought in 
physical education and athletics than such moral values as courage, 
fairness, etc. 

V. THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE HEALTH EDUCATIONAL PEOGBAM IN 
THE COENELL UNIVEESITY DBPAETMENT OP HEALTH 

The development of the health educational prop’am in the univer- 
sity department of health we have found at Cornell to be almost 
entirely a job for physicians, not nurses — for young physicians, not 
retired practitioners — for physicians interested in health education 
and preventive medicine rather than specialists or those interested 
primarily in therapy. We have found that full-time phj^sicians are 
preferable to part time, that men physicians are preferable for men 
and women physicians for women, that regular professorial ratings in 
temis of instructorships, assistant professomhips, and professomhips 
are preferable to other ratings, and that a schedule permitting each 
man to distribute his energy over the five fields of physical examina- 
tion, medical consultation, communicable-disease control, instruction 
in hygiene aud preventive medicine, and research, wa« preferable to 
directing his energy to any one field alone Our salary range for 
graduate physicians has been from i?2,250 to .$4,000 per nine-month 
school year, and there is no doubt that this level will have to be raised if 
we are going to continue to attract and hold the type of worker de- 
manded. The hours of routine work have been six a day, leaving 
some time for research work or special follow-up work on the cases 
found in om“ examinations. On this basis we have found that we 
need at least one physician to every 600 students; and if the mental 
hygiene problems of tbe student body are to receive adequate atlen- 
the proportion of doctors must of necessity in the future be 
ewiaiderably increased. 
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The work of the department of hygiene can be conveniently 
divided and described under the five headmgs — ^health examination, 
medical consultation, communicable-disease control, health educa- 
tion, research 

Health examinations — Eveiy undergraduate and every entering 
graduate student is required to have an annual physical examination. 
The examination which we have adopted as our standard procedure 
takes about 40 minutes for entering students and 30 minutes for old 
students, and is completed entirely, with the exception of the urine 
examination, by one physician For statistical accuiacy the group 
method of examination is far preferable, but we have found that an 
examination has much more health value if the history, record of 
health habits, and physical findings are all at once in the nund of 
the exammer and he is able to devote his entire attention to the 
health problems of that one individual for half an hour and attempt 
to convince him of the importance of rectifying the remediable 
defects or faulty health habits foimd With such a system we, 'of 
course, make no attempt to complete our exanunations during one 
period in the fall, but simply schedule our examinations one per 
oflSce hour per doctor right through the year and thus complete the 
examination of the 4,800 undergraduates and entering graduates 
between the 1st of October and the 1st of June The appointments 
for these exanunations are made at the beginning of the first term 
by all entering students and sophomores, at the beginning of the 
second term by all juniors and seniors. Athletes are examined firat 
of all and given their athletic number or rejected from athletics 
early in the fall. No athlete is permitted to represent the university 
on an athletic team without having qualified for and procured an 
athletic number from the medical adviser’s office. Becruits for the 
university reserve officers’ training corps are accepted or rejected 
according to Army regulations at the time of their regularly appointed 
health examination. We therefore duplicate no examinations and 
give no special examinations of any kind — our only examination 
being our regular annual physical exammation. 

This plan is open to the objection that an entering student might 
go on undetected until almost midyear with communicable disease, 
but as a matter of fact we are more troubled by the acute infectious 
diseases occurring after Christmas and Easter vacations than by 
those occumng after the summer vacation, and it is questionable 
whether it would ever be worth while to examine the whole student 
body for communicable disease immediately after each vacation or 
to rush the examination of aU students in the fail in order to pick up 
a little earlier tbe occasional case of tuberculosis or syphilis present 
in the entering class. A ftdi-time force also demands a full-time 
examining schedule. 
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Inspection of the examination and history forms as found below 
{the forms for women students differ slightly) reveals certain inade- 
quacies in the routine examination made necessary by the short time 
provided for examination; but provision can usually be made for a 
rectal, blood, eye ground or fluoroscopic examination if the history 
or physical findings indicate the necessity of such special examination. 
Serious oiganic disorders like chronic cardiac valvular disease, nephri- 
tis, or tuberculosis are found in a very small number of students — 
rarely more than 2 per cent; the majority of our findings are defects 
in posture, defects in vision, nasal obstruction, acne, malnutrition 
infected tonsils, faulty habits of sleep, exercise, use of stimulant§<ef^ 
Oui* entering students have averaged 2)4 of these remediable defects 
or faulty health habits per student for the past five years (though 
each succeeding entering class appears to have remedied slightly 
more of its defects before college entrance, and the urban group 
appear to have remedied their defects somewhat more than the rural 
group). 

Follow-up studies on the 150 to 200 albuminuria cases, 60 to 100 
glycosuria cases, 50 to 100 chronic chest cases, etc,, are made by 
calling in the student at intervals by letter. Among these cases we 
rarely find more than 2 actual cases of nephntis, 2 cases of true 
diabetes, 25 cases of definite tuberculosis (out of which, perhaps, 
3 to 5 are active and forced to leave school and seek sanitarium 
treatment), and 50 actual cases of chronic cardiac valvular disease. 

In our physical examinations we plan on devoting about two^ 
thiids of our time to detecting defects and fault}’' health habits and 
one-third to convincing the student as to the necessity of remedying 
the condition found; thus one-third of the physical examination time 
m devoted to pointed personal health instruction This also gives 
f an c^portunity for discussion of sex-hygiene topics, though we raise 
tMs question ourselves only m the examination of freshmen. The 
^ouraging fact in this whole field is that more than 94 per cent of 
the abnormal conditions found can be remedied or improved. 

Medical consnltatlon service — We have found that, m health as 
well as in other fields, ^‘a stitch in time saves mne.^^ Our medical 
offices are open daily from 9 a, m. to 6 p m., not to set fractures, 
nor to refract eyes, nor to give time-consuming treatments, but to 
give medical advice for any physical condition deviating even ever 
m slightly from the normal This advice may be in the form of a 
^ sn^estion that a specialist be consulted, or that diet or habits of 
be somewhat altered, or that certain lines of simple medication 
he followed, or that the student go to the infirmary for bed care; 
hut ii each eca^ultatimi the iSnal consideration is, How can we 

4 r- ' I ... I * 

inventory Bnral aii6 Urban Students Tbo Nation*s Healtb, Vol. VlH* 
Ko. l,Jamjar3r,im • < 
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prevent a recurrence of the disabling condition? That this service 
IS appreciated is evidenced by the fact that we carry on about 25,000 
of these voluntary consultations per year, an average of 5 for each 
student in the university. Of these consultations, about 4,000 ai’e 
for “colds” or their complications, about 750 for digestive disorder, 
about 650 for eyestrain, about 550 for indefinite headache or fatigue, 
about 250 for constipation, about 250 for furuncle, about 250 for dys- 
menorrhea; no other illness provides more than 200 cases a year. 
The fact that such large numbers of cases of digestive disorder, 
eyestrain, constipation, and furuncle occur year by year is a chal- 
lenge to our health educative forces; the fact that “colds” and 
dysmenorrhea are still so common is a challenge to our health research 
forces. 

The free use of the umversity infirmary in the case of any student 
needing bed care is one of the most valuable preventive factors in 
our health program. It is simply assumed that, since each student has 
paid his $5 infirmary fee each term, he is entitled to infirmary care 
whenever he is sick enough to be in bed. The only check needed 
agamst abuse of the privilege of infirmary care is the provision that, 
while there, each student must be under the daily care of his private 
physician, whom he chooses from the practicing physicians of the 
city. The efficacy of this system is to some degree attested by the 
fact that, of the 658 cases of influenza occurring during the past month 
of March, practically all were seen early, put to bed immediately m 
the infirmary, and permitted to leave only when they were safely 
convalescent. This meant sometimes caring for 140 to 150 patients 
a day in the infirmary; but it unquestionably aided in keeping the 
complications with pneumonia down to six cases — a figure less than 
1 per cent of the total influenza cases. 

Recommendations for excuse from class because of iHness are recog- 
' nized by the various college administrative offices only as they come 
from the medical adviser’s office. Recommendations from town 
physicians and out of town physicians are brought to the medical 
adviser’s office and filed and official recommendations issued. No 
official recommendation for excuse from classes is issued by the medical 
advisers at a period later than 48 hours after the resumption of classes, 
and no recommendation is made unless the student presents definite 
signs of illness or a certificate of illness from a physician. Thus we 
maintain a fairly complete morbidity record for the student body 
and prevent students from staying at home ill and returning to classes 
while still infectious. During the past year 1.28 per cent of the 
4,570,533 school hours available to the 4,897 undergraduate students 
was lost as the result of illness. The Iqst time of instrucrion houK 
among the 1,173 women students was 1.8 per cent, and among the 
3,724 men students was 1.1 per cent. 
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Coinmunicalle disease controL — The control of communicable disease 
in a college community is somewhat simpler than in a primary or 
secondary school because of the larger number of immunes. As a 
rule, for instance, we find that 90 per cent of our entering students 
have had measles and about 50 per cent have had mumps, whooping 
cough, and chickenpox. Therefore, in the construction of our 
university sanitary code we felt it safe to waive isolation of all contacts 
and substituted instead (in the case of the nonimmunes) a system of 
observation at the medical adviser^s ofiice at one or two day intervals 
throughout the incubation period of the disease in question. 
Immediate isolation of the patient in the contagious ward of the 
infirmary for a period extending from a week in case of measles to a 
month in scarlet fever is of course demanded. A satisfactory 
certificate of vaccination against smallpox is a requirement for 
matriculation. Such a certificate is deemed satisfactory only as it 
records a positive reaction (vaccinia, vaccinoid, or immune reaction) 
within five years, or three unsuccessful attempts within the same 
period. Tuberculosis cases showing tubercle bacilli in the sputum 
are not permitted to attend classes unless they furnish the medical 
adviser (who is also the university health officer) with satisfactory 
evidence that their care of secretions and their mode of life are such 
as to preclude danger of spread to others. Cases of gonorrhea 
(rarely more than eight a year) are not permitted to attend classes 
until treatment has been instituted and until they have a permit to 
return from the medical adviser Cases of syphilis (rarely more than 
three to five a year) are not permitted to attend classes until treatment 
has been instituted and there are no open lesions on skin or mucous 
membrane and until they have a permit to return from the medical 
adviser. 

Synopses of this code are posted in all imiversity buildings and 
domitoiies and distributed to the various fraternities and rooming 
houses, and cordial cooperation of the student body is the general 
rule. As a result, we rarely see more than 40 cases a year of any one 
of these reportable diseases, though each year we expect an out- 
cropping of one or several of these diseases after the Easter and 
Christmas recesses. The amount of time put into this system of 
control by the medical staff is rather large; we often call m and observe 
700 to 800 contacts of various diseases in the course of the year. 
But among that group of contacts we will usually detect 10 to 20 
secondary cas^, and we therefore feel that the time spent in observ- 
ing contacts is well spent, provided the contacts are carefully selected. 

Though this system never entirely prevents the occurrence of these 
infecMoiB diseases of childhood, it enables us (judging by the expert- 
of the past six years) to keep them in hand, the number of cases 
rarely exceeding 75 a year. In regard to influenza, ** colds/’ and 
conjimotivitis, however, we feel very much less optimistic* 
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Health instruction , — Just what a college student should know about 
health is a question which, Dr. Liringston Farrand, president of the 
university, attempted to summarize in the folloivmg terms: 

1 He should have a knowledge of the physiological basis for sound 
health habits, such as regular and sufficient hours of sleep, right 
posture, suitable exercise, and proper elimination. 

2, He should know the types, amounts, and proportions of the 
various food elements essential to the proper nurture of his body 

3 He should have an acquaintance with the principles of normal 
mental action and the conditions underlying the more common 
vanations from normal state of mind 

4 He should have a general imderstandmg of the sex instinct — its 
stages of development, its normal expression, and the values and 
penalties attachmg to it 

5. He should have a knowledge of the factors determining infection 
and resistance and the pnnciples of artificial immunization m the 
case of certain of the conmion infectious diseases 

6 He should have enough knowledge of the causes and pi event ion 
of the degenerative diseases to offer a prosgect of passing through 
middle life without a breakdown. 

7 He should know, and therefore be armed against, health hazards 
lurking in the environment, such as polluted water and milk supply, 
congestion in housing, poisonous dusts of certain industries, infected 
soil, etc 

8 He should appreciate the necessity for frequent medical and 
dental examination. 

9. He should have an intelligent basis for choosing wisely his 
medical and dental advisers, and for realizing that the jpodem 
practice of medicine is grounded on science and not on mystery, 
fancy, and tradition. 

, 10 He should have a knowledge of the important health problems 

facing the community, of the methods of attacking those problems, 
and of the results to be expected from intelligent community action 
HI the public health field. 

Cornell, at its founding in 1868, required a SO-iecture course in 
hygiene for every student in his first year. This requirement con- 
tinued until 1904, when it was abolished and a couise in hygiene was 
offered but not required. This scheme continued until the fall of 
1919, when hygiene again became a required subject, this time a 
60-lecture course. These lectures are given by the physicians of the 
medical adviser’s office to the freshmen and sophomore class di^dded 
into groups averaging 135 members each and meeting once a week. 
The lectures are 50 minutes in length and are supplemented by con- 
siderable demonstration material and by charts. A notebook and a 

n Report of meeting of American vmia Health Association, Atlantic City, May 18, 

Times, May 19, 1926 , r i , 
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preliminary examination are required each of the four terms. The 
final examination is waived where the terni^s average in notebook, 
preliminary examination, and attendance is 85 per cent or better. 
The hygiene requirement” is administered by the dean of the 
university faculty and the Faculty Committee on Instruction m 
Hygiene and Preventive Medicme No credit is given, but the satis- 
factory completion of four terms’ work in hygiene is a university 
requirement for graduation. Following is the schedule of lecture 
topics of the past year (1925-26):^® 

OUTtINE OP LECTURE SCHEDULE 
Hygiene I— Personal Hygiene 

1 The health program at Cornell University — Factors that influence health 

2 Bacteria and disease — The development of the germ theory 

3. Infection and resistance. 

4 Immunity. 

5. The hygiene of the nose and throat — Nasal obstruction; tonsils and adenoids; 
ear trouble 

7, '‘Golds’^ — Are they preventable? 

8 The personal prevention of tuberculosis 

9 The preventable causes of mental disease 

10. The causes and prevention of nervousness. 

11. The importance of positive health to the individual and to the community 

12. The structure and physiology of the genital system 

13. The mechanism of reproduction — The development of the sex instinct — 
Hygiene of sex. 

14. The venereal diseases. 

Hygiene II — Personal Hygiene 

I. Foods — Types and amounts needed 

2 The mechanism of digestion, absorption, storage, and utilization — The pre- 
vention of indigestion and constipation. 

3 The hygiene of vision. 

4. The functions and care of the skin. 

5. The hygiene of groi^dh 

6. Teeth and their care 

7. Posture and health 

8- The hygiene of the circulatory system and kidneys 

9. The muscles and exercise — The benefits of exercise. 

10, Safeguarding athletics — Exercise facilities at Cornell. 

II. Heredity and health. 

12. The emergency treatment of unconsciousness — Artificial respiration, 

13. The emergency treatment of wounds 

14. Why an annual physical examination? — Results of examination of fresh- 
man class. 

Hygiene III — ^Hygiene op Environment 

% Man the most frequent source of infection for man — Epidemiology — 

as sources of infection for man. 
disease — Climate and disease 
‘ ' 4. Ventilation. 

i 

m-hygiene eon teat of these Iectu»ep ha® baei; published in Education Piogratn, ComeU 

University, by D F Smfley Social Pathology, Vol. 1, No o. United States Public Health Service 
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5 vSoii an<i disease 

6. Water and disease, 

7 The piovision of a safe watei supply 

8 Sanitary housing — Sanitary disposal of wastes 

9 Food deficiencies, poisons, infections, adulterations 

10 Milk and meat — Their proper production and handling 

11 Alcohol, tobacco, coffee, and the naicotic drugs. 

12 Nostrums and quackery 

13 Insects and disease 

14. Occupational health hazaids 

Hygiene IV — Public Health 

1 The development of public health and preventive medicine 

2 Community problems in mental hygiene — Mental disease, mental defi- 
ciency, delinquency, drug addiction 

3 Community problems in sev hygiene — Venereal disease, illegitimacy, pros- 
titution, divorce. 

4 Tuberculosis and the community. 

0 The problem of the diseases of middle Me — The degenerative diseases and 
cancer. 

6 The community’s interest m maternity and infancy. 

7 Safeguarding the health of school children 

8 The health of the industrial workers 

9 Military hygiene 

10 The place of the voluntary health organizations in public health work. 

11 Official health agencies 

12 Physicians veisus quacks — The pioblem of providing good medical care. 

13 Nurses and hospitals — The problem of providing good hospital and nurs- 
ing service 

14, The cost versus the results of public health work. 

Bemarclh , — Some of the most striking opportunities for research, 
peculiar to the field of health education in colleges and universities, 
are, we believe, along the following lines, though the numerous 
possibilities make choice difficult: Statistical study of morbidity 
rates for such minor disorders as ^'colds’’ and ^^grippe^'; study of the 
effects of exercise upon the heart, kidneys, and blood vessels; study 
of albuminuria and glycosuria to determine type and cause; sta- 
tistical study of afterlife of persons showing minor abnormalities 
such as slight hypei tension or albuminuria or glycosuria or recurrent 
jaundice while m college; statistical study by questionnaire method 
to determine what constitutes the normal condition in regard to 
frequency of bowel movement, frequency of headaches, frequency 
of vomiting attacks, and any possible relationship to health habits; 
study of the results of vaccine therapy in cases of recurrent ^^colds/^ 
acne, furunculosis; study of the results of desensitizing treatment for 
hay fever; statistical study of the results of health educational work 
in the university. 

Along all these lines we have been working and have attained some 
rather encouraging results. We hope that time will bring forth 
results in greater measure; but evaa the absence of remarka|»]^^^ 
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findings the stimulation which accompanies research is a factor to 
be reckoned with throughout all the work of the department A 
university department of health which does not provide time and 
incentive and some facilities for research can not hope, we believe, 
to maintain a high standard either of vrork or of workers 

VI MEASURING THE RESULTS OF THE HEALTH EDUCATIONAL RROGRAM 

Most of the results of a health educational program are not measur- 
able, most of the results ai’e to be seen in the future rather than in 
the present Yet measurable results of om' work are continuously 
being sought, and, after a fashion, we can begin to estimate roughly 
our successes and failures 

In 1919-20 Dr Haven Emerson found that, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1.6 per cent of the school days available to the student body 
durmg the year were lost as the result of illness, 2 4 per cent being 
lost by the w’omen, and 1.5 per cent being lost by the men Durmg 
the past year (1925-26), and in spite of a heavy March influenza 
epidemic, the undergraduate student body lost only 1.28 per cent 
of the school days available, the women 1.8 per cent, the men 1.1 
per cent. We believe that Cornell students are losing less school 
time as the result of illness than they did five years ago. 

Another method of measuring our results is to be tried during the 
coming year, 1926-27. Using the table of defects and faulty health 
habits appended, we will mark each student ‘at the time of the annual 
physical examination, deductmg 5 per cent for every faulty health 
habit and every remediable defect found and marking on the basis- 
of 100 per cent. We will thus rate each individual upon his health 
upkeep, and not penalize him for his health inheritance, or irremedi- 
able health deficit. An average health upkeep rating of about 85 
per cent is what we think we have in our present entering class; 
an average health upkeep rating of 100 per cent is what we can aim 
to get in that same class at graduation. Certain it is that if health 
knowledge prevent disease and foster health it ought to 
a measurable degree in a period of four years among a group of 
college students 

HEALTH UPKEEP GRADING TABLED 

Each group is valued at 5 per cent. Even 1 defect in a group subtracts the 
5 per cent of the whole group. 
t Nntnhon 

More than 10 per cent underweight 

More than 10 per cent overweight 
Fosime. 

G or D grade of postural abnormality— 

Stoop neck. 

Kound hollow back. 

Drop shoulder, 

i m Health at Cornell Umveisity By Haven Emoison et al Aniei loan lom iial of I*ubho 
been madte m table to adapt it to use foi the ■evomen students. 
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S, Vacci7iatton 

No vaccination mark and no history of smallpov 

4 Eyes 

Vision 20/24 oi less and not properlv collected bj’ glasses. 

Vision 20/13 01 more and not properly coirected by glasses. 

o Eats 

Discharging ear, not under treatment 
Impacted ceiumen plugging entire canal 
Deafness, immvestigated by specialist. 

6 Nose 

Defects causing symptoms, yet unin\ estigated by specialist. 

7. Sinuses 

Chronic sinus infection, not under treatment 

8. Teeth 

Uncorrected dental canes 
Abscessed teeth 
Marked tartar deposit 

Dead tooth not examined by X ra\ uithin two yeais 
Pj-orrhea, not under treatment 

9. Tonsils. 

Tonsils judged chronically infected fiom history and appearance. 

10 Hernia 

11 Veins. 

Hemoi rhoids or vaneo^p \ eins (opeiable) . 

19 Genitals 

Phimosis 

Laige varicocele threatening atrophy of testes or eaiising pain. 
Hydrocele, * 

13 Feet' 

Improper posture of feet, grade C or D, 

14^ Siimulants 

Using more than — tO cigarettes a day, or 
5 pipefuls a day, or 
2 cigars a day, or 
2 cups of coffee a day, or 
2 cups of tea a day 

15 Bathing 

Bathing less than U\ lec a week, 

W. Eating hahiis 

Indigestion and hurried meals 
Indigestion and eating irregularly. 

Indigestion and improper diet. 

17. Evacuation habits 

Bowels constipated, and not given chance to move at regidar time at 
least once a day. 

IS. Exercise hahiis 

Exercising less than — ^ 

One hour a day walking. 

Two hours a week vigorous exercise. 

1$. Sleep hMs' 

Less than 8 hours sleep, with fatigue .symptoms, 

90^ Becree^ional hahits: 

One hour a day through the week. 

One-half day on Saturday or Sunday, m addition to exercise time. 
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Some Federal Safeguards of the Manufacture and Distribution of 
Diphtheria Toxin-Antitoxin Mixture 

Diphtheria toxm-antitoxin mixture has in the last few years come 
into such general use in the preyention of diphtheria as to occupy a 
place of importance in the preventive immunization against disease 
probably second only to smallpox vaccine. Every year thousands 
of children are immunized, and the effect of this excellent prophy- 
lactic measure is being reflected in the lowered diphtheria rate which 
is evident in localities where much work has been done along this 
line. This result in the control of a dreaded disease of early child- 
hood is all the more gratifying in that immunization is accomplished 
with practically no local or general reactions m the inoculated chil- 
dren. Very young children unquestionably take toxin-antitoxin 
mixture better even than those of school age, the ideal age for pro- 
ducing immimity being around the end of the first year of hfe. By 
this time the child will have lost the immunity acquired from the-^ 
mother and will soon begin to come more generally into contact with 
other children, with the increase in danger of acquiring diphtheria. 
Heaviest mortality rates from diphtheria are encountered in childi'en 
below the school age, and it is probably safe to say that the immuni- 
zation of one child of this group will equal the immunization of five 
school children in effect on the diphtheria death rate. Some means 
of reaching this very important group of children is very much needed. 

Toxin-antitoxin mixture is prepared only m establishments hold- 
ing license issued by the Secretary of the Treasuiy, upon recom- 
mendation of the Public Health Service The service, through the 
hygienic laboratory, insures that the establishment is properly 
equipped with both physical apparatus and properly trained personnel 
to carry out the careful technique of manufacture and testing before 
recommending a license. This information is obtained always by 
means of a careful personal irifepection by an officer of the Public 
Health Service. 

The product is prepared, as the name indicates, from diphtheria 
toxin and diphtheria antitoxin, mixed in such proportions that the 
former, a poison derived from the diphtheria bacillus, is almost, but 
not quite, neutralized by the antitoxin, which is obtained from the 
blood of a highly immunized horse Very careful, accurate testing 
is always done on each lot. 

The toxin is usually prepared in the establishment and allowed to 
age for at least one year By this time the first rapid deterioration 
will have taken place. The strength is next accurately determined 
by inoculation in guinea pigs weighing 250 grams (8-9 ounces). One 
drop of a good toxin is sufficient to prepare three doses^ or one course 
Hof immunisag treatment^ of toxm-antitoxin mixture. ^ 
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The antitoxin is a specially selected, highly concentrated product, 
as it IS derived from the serum of the horse and it is desired to keep 
the dose as low as possible. One drop of a good antitoxin is sufficient 
to prepare 2,000 doses of toxm-antitoxin mixture The antitoxin is 
also aged to make stable, and then very carefully tested to determine 
the exact strength expressed m units per cubic centimeter. Guinea 
pigs are also used for this test 

These two products are next diluted with stenle phenolized salt 
solution and mixed in such proportions that five human doses will 
kill a 250^ram gmnea pig in from 6 to 20 days, while one human 
dose will cause a local reaction in the guinea pig, but will only cause 
paralysis in from 15 to 30 days. It is thus seen that the amount 
which shows no acute symptoms in the very susceptible guinea pig 
weighing one-haK pound, could not possibly harm a child weighmg 
from 20 to 80 pounds. This exact degree of toxicity is difficult to 
obtain, and can only be secured by careful measurements of ingredi- 
ents, the strengths of which are accurately known. Frequent ad- 
justments and re-tests are usually required. 

After the mixture is completed and adjustments of toxicity are 
made the entire lot is filtered to sterilize, and final toxicity and 
sterility tests are applied by the manufacturer. If these tests are 
satisfactory and the manufacturer considers the mixture suitable for 
the mai-ket, samples of each lot are sent to the Hygienic Laboratory, 
where sterility and guinea-pig tests are also made. No lot is re- 
leased for distribution until tests at the Hygienic Laboratory are 
.satisfactorily completed. 

Owing to the tendency of diphtheria toxin to deteriorate, and 
particularly when diluted, this product is allowed to remain on the 
market for only six months, and precautions should be taken to keep 
in a cold place but not allow it to freeze. Freezing causes a slight 
turbidity to appear and renders the product inactive. 

With the present type of mixture which is in universal use, the 
original toxin content is one-thirtieth that of the older mixtures, the 
product is water clear, and with the great care in manufacture, with 
check testing by different laboratories, the public is assured a safe 
and effective product which may be employed with confidence. 


SPECIAL COUBSES FOR PHYSICIANS IN TREATMENT OF 
VENEREAL DISEASE 

Surgeon General Hugh S. Gumming has announced that the 
United States Public Health Service, as a part of its cooperative work 
with State health departments in the control of venereal diseases, 
will give special courses of training to physicians, clinicians, and 
health officers at its venereal disease clinic, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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This clinic, which is operated by the Public Health Service in a 
new building belonging to the Department of the Interior, offers 
exceptional opportunities for the study of the venereal diseases, 
especially in clinical and laboratory diagnosis, treatment methods, 
and clime management. Here studies of the many practical and 
scientific problems connected with venereal-disease control are carried 
on. Last year 3,570 indigent persons were examined at the clinic, 
and 3,064 cases of syphilis and gonorrhea were diagnosed and given 
a total of 32,315 treatments. 

Surgeon General Gumming states that the instruction courses 
which now are offered will consist of a series of lectures by the director 
and the consulting specialists attached to the chnic, demonstrations 
m laboratory and treatment methods, and practical experience in 
the diagnosis and treatment of syphihs and gonorrhea in various 
stages through participation in the routine work of the clinic. New 
classes of not more than 10 physicians will form on the Isl of each 
montii and the course will continue for a minimum of SO^^ysT' 
Engraved certificates -will be presented by the Publi<5 Haal^lh 
to those who satisfactorily complete the 30 -day course. , , 

Pees are not charged for this course of instruction. The individual 
physician, however, will necessarily provide his own travel expense 
to and from Hot Springs and his living expenses while there. 

Interested physicians should write to the local State health officer 
or to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., for information or application blanks Applica- 
tions should be indorsed by the State health department in which 
the applicant resides before being submitted to the United States 
Public Health Service. 


THE “DEADUNESS” OF A DISEASE ^ 

The following is quoted from the Vital Statistics Bulletin of the 
Penn^lvania Department of Health for October, 1926 : 

“When you say a disease is ‘deadly,’ just what do you mean? 
Thus, during the fiist seven months of this year, measles killed six 
times as many people as did typhoid fever On the pther hand, 
meades killed only one out of every hundred people it attacked, 
whereas typhoid kdled one out of every five patients Which, then, 
is the more ‘deadly’ disease? If you are a physician, typhoid is 
®f cour^ the more deadly; that is, it offers the most unfavorable 
prt^osis. If you are a health official, meades is the most deadly, 
in mat it kills off more people in your jurisdiction. 

“Vital statistics shouW answer both sides of the question, and we 
pr®(mt herewith, as a supplement to the ‘Mortality Sates’ routinely 
published, ‘Case Fatality Rate&’ for the first seven months of 1926 for 
the State as a whole, Inese nSpresfenit tfie nufiiher of deaths reported 
for each hundred cases of the particular disease. 
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Diphtheria 10 6 

Measles 1. l 

Scarlet fever 1 3 

Tvphoid 18 5 

Wlioopmg cough 6 8 


“These rates are all, of course, a little too high, due to the present 
incompleteness of case reporting. They are, however, of value 
in that they show the relative seriousness of these diseases from the 
patient’s or attendmg physician’s viewpoint. 

“outstanding ebsults 

“The chart presented with this issue impressively tells the story of 
the subjection in Pennsylvania of two dread diseases, tuberculosis 
and t3T>hoid It is seen that during the period the State department 
of health has been in existence the death rate from tuberculosis 
has been reduced 48 per cent while that from typhoid has been 
r'educed 91 per cent. What better argument can be presented for 
the effectiveness of pure water, pure milk, better sanitation, and 
better health habits?” 

The chart shows that tuberculosis deaths were reduced approxi- 
mately from 150 to 77 per 100,000 and typhoid fever fioin 56 to 4.8 
per 11(0,000 durmg the period 1906 to 1925. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

City Authorities Held Responsible for Typhoid. Anon Canadian 
Engineer, vol 50, No. 26, June 29; 1926, pp. 697-698 and 716 
(Abstract by Rudolph E. Thompson ) 

The full text is given of Justice Logie’s judgment in case in which 
the city of Owen Sound, Ontario, the public utilities commission, and 
the local board of health were sued for damages by a gii'l who con- 
tracted typhoid' during an epidemic in September, 1925. The plain- 
tiff was awarded damages of $2,000 with costs Justice Logie stated 
that the evidence presented was fully convincing that the typhoid 
was water-borne, and he severely rebuked the civic authorities for 
gross negligence in disregarding repeated warnings that the water 
supply was of dangerous quality. Despite instructions from the pro- 
vincial board of health that steps be taken to insure the safety of the 
supply and reports from the local representative of the provincial 
board that the quality of the water was unsatisfacto^, chlonnation 
whs postponed until it was too late. It was brought out in evidence, 
brief extracts from which are included, that some time previous to 
the epidemic an old reservoir was put into service which had been 
closed on the recommendation of the provincial board of health in 
1916, when there was tsrphoid among the troops quartered in Owen 
Sound. When this connection between the reservoir and the city 
supply was closed, the epidemic abated. , 
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Survey shows Kelatiou of Goiter to Briukiag Water. Anon. The 
Nation/s Healthy vol. 8, No 8, August, 1926, pp 557-559. (Abstract 
by H. N. Old.) 

The cit 3 " of Saginaw, Mich , is taken for this survey of goiter preva- 
lence in school children and the relationship of drinking water In 
this city examinations of the deep-well water supplies used indicated 
an average iodine content of 0.31 milligi'am per gallon, varying from 
0 024 to 1.4, while absent in shallow wells 
Tables are given showing the analyses of the deep-well waters, and 
also tables showing the prevalence by schools, and by grades at one 
school, of thyroid enlargement among the children 

The conclusion is reached that this enlargement does not occur 
among children who use deep-well water regularly, and the evidence 
seems to indicate quite clearly that (1) there is a definite relation 
between the incidence of goiter and the kind of drinking water used; 
(2) those who have used water from deep wells regularly have bene- 
fited by its use in both the prevention and decrease of thyroid enlarge- 
ment; (3) we are led to believe that even the minutest quantity of 
iodine in drinking water (0.024 milligram per gallon) if regularly used 
is sufficient to prevent thyroid enlargement 

Chlorination in Belation to Factors of Safety for Water Filtration 
Processes. H. W. Streeter, Sanitary Engineer, United States Public 
Health Service. Water Works^ vol 65, No. 9, September, 1926, pp. 
439-442. (Abstract by E. A. Reinke.) 

This paper is a memorandum based on a surve}^ of 17 water filtra- 
tion plants on the Ohio River submitted as an appendix to the com- 
mittee report presented at the conference of State sanitary engineers 
at Buffalo, N. Y., June, 1926. Tables and charts show the relation 
between B. coli index and frequency with which on indi^udual days 
it exceeded specified limits; the relation between B coli index of raw 
water and unchlorinated effluent; and assumed factors of safety 
attributed to chlorination necessary to give a specified chlonnatcd 
effluent for certain R. goU indices in unchlorinated effluent . 

Mr, Streeter suggests as a basis for compromise between those who 
woidd demand an unchlorinated effluent conforming to the Treasury 
Department standard and those who are satisfied with chlorinated 
effluents meeting the standard, “that instead of taking chlorination 
as the factor of safety, a definite numerical factor be assigned such 
that the average R. coli index of the chlorinated effluent shall be some 
specified fraction of the maximum limit prescribed by a given standard 
of quality, as, for example, the revised Treasury Department standard. 
Thus, if the factor of safety be five, the required average R. coli index 
qf ttf oMorinated filtered effluent would be not greater than 0.2 per 
iambic centimeters.'^ After discussing several possible conditions, 
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Mr. Streeter suggests as a basis for working factors of safety the 
following table: 


1 

1 

Class 

f 

Factor of 
safety 

' ! 

Limiting yeaily aver- 
age B coll indaic per 
100 c c 

i 

1 CLloun- 
; ated filter 
j eflSuent 

Unchlorm- 
ated filter 
eSuent 

i 

i 

10 ; 

0 10 

S 2 

B i 

5 1 

20 

4 6 

C 

! 

3 i 

: 33 

1 

5 7 


Eaw waters would be put in class A, B, or C, depending on the 
difficulty experienced in treating them 

Water Purification in Relation to Stream Pollution. — Waterworks, 
Tolume 65, No. 9, September, 1926, pp. 447-449. (Abstract by 
E A. Beinke.) 

The paper is the progress report of committee on water supply 
and purification presented at the conference of State sanitary 
engmeers, Buffalo, N Y., June, 1926. 

A survey of 17 municipal water filtration plants “has indicated 
tliat the average fully equipped plant of modern design operated 
efficiently under skilled supervision and treatmg a water similar in 
its general character to that of the Ohio River, should be able to 
produce a chlorinated filter effluent showing an average conformance 
to the revised Treasury Department B. Coli standard when die 
mean B. coli index of the raw water does not exceed approximately 
5,000 per 100 cubic centimeters.” Modern tendencies may be to 
rely too much on chlorination, using filtration merely for clarifying 
water. Efficiency of bacterial removal is not gyeatly effected by 
raw water turbidity" or changes in season. Most probable numbers 
of B. col' k most satisfactoiy measurement of bacterial relationships. 
A more precise and more highly standardized method of enumerating 
B. coli should bo adopted. A definite specification should be made 
as to the maximum permissible bacterial or B. coli content of unchlorin- 
ated or chlorinated water, and this will depend upon extent to 
which chlorination is considered a “factor of safety.” 

Zoning on Trial Before the United States Supreme dourt.--James 
Metzenbaum. Ainerican City, volume 35, No. 1, July, 1926, pp. 
74-76. (Abstract by George N. McDaniel, jr.) 

A zoning ordinance passed by the, village of Euclid, Ohio, has been 
assailed by the Ambler Realty Co. charging that such an ordinance 
is imeonstitutional. The question as to the reasonableness of the 
Euclid ordinance is, m itself, of negligible importance, but a ruling 
"^concurring with the realty company would affect zoning ordinances 
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all over the country. Several State supreme courts have passed on 
the validity of zoning ordmances, and at the present their opinions 
are equally divided The Euclid case will be reargued before the 
United States Supreme Court this fall. 

An Investigation Concerning the Incidence of lead Poisoning in 
Motor-Car Painters. — C. Badham (Studies in Industrial Hygiene, 
No. 6), Keport Director General of Public Health, New South Wales 
for 1924, 90-100 (19 refs.) (Abstracted by E. L. Collis ) From 
Bulletin of Hygiene^ volume 1, No. 8, August, 1926, page 643 
(Abstract by Arthur P Miller.) 

*"An investigation, during which 100 men exposed to nsk of lead 
poisoning in the motor-car pamting trade were examined, is made 
the text for an unusually interesting discussion of our present knowl- 
edge with regard to plumbism. The incidence of lead poisoning was 
found to be grave; 14 men were classed as clear cases of lead poison- 
ing, 12 as slight cases, and 17 as suspicious, while 11 had‘ other 
nonocciipational disabilities. The prohibition of lead compounds in 
the paints used is indicated. A blue line on the gums is not confined 
to lead exposure, as it has been found in 25 per cent of men receiving 
injections of bismuth at a venereal-disease clinic, but when due to 
lead it is a danger signal. like lead in the’ urine, it indicates active 
trtosportation of lead in the system. The term ^lead absorption' 
is objected to as a mere euphemism for minor poisoning. Punctate 
basophilia was found in 18 of the motor-car painters, but was 
entirely absent among 25 painters using nonlead paints on bedsteads 
and among men receiving bismuth injections. Thirteen of the 100 
had granular casts in their urine, an unusually high proportion, 
but the group as a whole showed no evidence of blood pressure being 
unusually high or low. Detailed information is given in tabular 
form of each examination made." 

delation of Health Departments to Industrial Hygiene, — C. T. 
Graham-Kogers, M. D. American Journal of PuUic Eealihf volume 
16, No. 2, February, 1926, pages 117-120. (Abstract by A, L. 
Dopmeyer.) 

The first accomplishment desired in industrial hygiene work is 
coordination with the work of the various agencies in the State and 
cooperation between State and local authorities. Factors within 
and without the industiy responsible for accidents and health 
hazards, and remedial measures, are discussed. 

Methods for satisfactoiy cooperation between various agencies 
are suggested, and a plea is made for better observance of the laws 
simplification of inspection work by elimination of duplication. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 30, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph fwm industnal insurance companies 
foi week ended Octohe) 30, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. {From the 
Weekly Health Index, Koiemhei 8, 1026, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

cek enclt d C orrespoa k ng 

Oct 30, 1926 week, 1*125 

Policies in force 65, 729, 006 61, 864, 119 

Number of death claims 11, 573 10, 072 

Death claims per 1,000 policies m force, annual rate,. 9 2 9 0 


Deaths from all cxtuses tn certain large cities of ike Unzisd States dining the week 
ended October $0, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925. {From the Weekly Health Index, November 
8, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

1 

Week ended Oct 1 
30, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under i j 
jeai I 

; 1 

Infant 
' mortaUty 
rate, week 
ended 
Oct 30, 
1926* 

Total 

deaths 

j 

1 Death 

1 ratei 

rate per ' 
1,000 cor- j 
respond- ; 
mg week,' 
1925 

Week 1 
ended j 
Oct -30, 
1926 i 

1* ^ 

1 Corre- i 
1 spending 
week, 

1 1925 

Total (65 cities).- . 

6,7^ 

12 2 

J 12 5 * 

802 ‘ 

1 

: 


Akion - ! 

30 



5 

i 2 ! 

54 

Albany ^ 

41 

18 0 

i§ 3 

6 

’ 2 

12i 

Atlanta - ‘ 

85 



9 

» 11 



\ihite . 

Colored 

Bisltimore * 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo... 

Cambndge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago < 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White^ 

Colored 

Pa>ton,.^,.„„ 

Bonver 

Bos Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River 

Flint 

Fori W^orth 

White — 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis- 

' While 

Colored 

Jersey City — - 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas CitK Ho- 
llos Angeles 


41 
44 
190 
142 
48 j 
70 i 
34 

36 
222 

41 

148 

25 

21 

24 

639 

119 

202 

80 

47 

37 
10 
43 
77 


18 

27 

35 

32 

26 

18 

14 

2 

35 

42 

25! 

17 I 
103, 

85 

18 I 
71 
22 

19 

99 

210 


(S) 

12 3 


(*) 

17 3 


(*) 

14 7 


14 2 } 
10 7 
8.4t 
11.* 

10 9 
15, E 

11 S 

14,0 

12 3 


12 7 
14 I 
9 3 
10,9 
8 3 
12 9 


13 7 
9 9 
5 2 


<») 

11.7 


l4 6 


(?) 
ll 6 
, 9.8 


'’^38 


13 6 


IS 8 


13 9 


U 4 
8 7 
15 0 
8 3 
11 3 
17 6 
10 2 

13 6 

14 8 


12 1 
11 3 
14.0 
10*2 
11 3 
13.4 


16 5 
88 
6 8 ! 


16 64 


15 3 ; 


10 8 
14 8 


12 9 


3 ' 
6 

13 s 
10 i 

3 • 
15] 

4 

43 i 
6 
7 
2 
3 
3 
57 

14 


3 

10 ) 

7 L, 
3 - 
10 
7 
7 
0 


m 

3S 

4S 


120 

102 

29 

36 

50 

66 

50 
87 

m 

51 


164 


84 

68 

46 


59 

no 


100 


7o 

61 

172 

76 

136 

156 

0 


89 


^Footnotes at end of table) 
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D&uths ffOWt ctll cdUBQS ifi c$i*t<i%Ti IcLT^B cttzBs of th6 TJn^tcd StcttBs duTiug thB WBck 
ended October 80 ^ 1926, infant mortality, annual death late, and companeon 
with coi responding week of 1925 — Continued* 


Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 30, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Oct 30, 
1926 2 

9 

6 

77 

9 

5 

87 

0 

1 


4 

1 

77 

2 

1 

53 

11 

8 


1 

4 


10 

4 


11 

19 

52 

4 

7 

22 

7 

2 


6 

1 


1 

1 


4 

$ 

69 

5 

5 


26 

16 


16 

8 


10 

8 


157 

143 

64 

14 

14 

47 

61 

51 

62 

64 

67 

71 

12 

9 

65 

6 

2 

106 

14 

14 

' 67 

5 

7 

101 

1 

3 

33 

4 

4 

212 

3 

8 

36 

4 

6 


4 

6 

42 


3 


62 

61 

83 

19 

27 

63 

4 

4 

40 


5 

75 

12 

6 

149 

7 

4 

136 

5 

2 

173 

5 

13 


22 

9 


4 

4 

35 

5 

2 

76 

9 

10 


2 

1 

42 

9 

3 

64 


1 

0 

5 

2 

48 

1 

2 

28 



0 



62 



76 

11 

5 

100 

3 

3 

51 

1 

0 

23 


15 

57 

5 

9 

42 

5 

6 

91 

1 

6 

24 

2 

2 

44 


8 

72 

1 

2 

23 

3 

3 

38 


City 


Week ended Oct 
30, 1926 


Total 

deaths 


Death 

ratei 


Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing weel 
1925 


Lomsviile— «. 

White 

Colored - 

Lowell 

Ly 


White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville * 

White. 

Colored — 

New Bedford — 

New Haven — 

New Orleans - 

White..... 

Colored — - 

New York.. 

Bronx Borough- 

Brooklyn Borough - - - 

Manhattan Borough. 


Richmond Borough 

Newark, N. J — 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland. ... ....... — . — 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson..,* — 

Philadelphia..... 

Pittsburgh — 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence 

Eichmond 

White, 

Colored 

Rochester 

St Louis .... 

St, Paul 

Salt Lake City ^ 

San Antonio.. 

San Diego ..... 

Sen Pmndsco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Sp>kane 

ifp mgfield, Mass.... .... 

fcy-acuse 

Toledo - — 

Trenton 

Dtica.. 

Wa^mgton, B, C 

Whit© 

Colored ... 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Bel 

Worcester. 

YmkwSr^^ - — 

f^wmg^own.-. 


75 

69 

16 

30 

14 

63 

26 

37 

87 

82 

49 

32 

17 

20 

41 

14S 

84 

59 

1,296 

167 

441 

636 

104 

48 


15 

IS 

59 
23 
53 
25 

496 

156 

60 
68 
43 
19 


220 

58 

40 

45 

48 
160 
21 

72 

25 

26 
38 

49 

73 
30 
38 

135 

77 

68 

16 

30 

43 

28 

26 


12 6 


0 


70 
18 6 


B 8 
9 9 
18 6 


0 


11 7 
17 8 


<») , 

11 4 

9 7" 

10 3 
14 9 

6 7 
17 5 
94 
99 


11 8 


12 8 
9 1 
12 9 
12 8 


12 9 
11 9 


0 

11 0 

13 8 

12 2 
15 7 
114 
22 8 

14 7 
11 8 


13,0 

12 4 
13.7 

13 9 
12.9 
11 7 
19.2 
13 3 


0 


12 6 
11 6 
12 6 
82 


13 3 


10 1 
18,6 


11 3 
11 8 
20 7 


11 1 
14 6 


124 
10 3 

10 5 
16 6 

89 
13 8 
12 0 

11 7 


11 8 
110 

13 7 

14 4 


12 3 
12 3 


10 5 

13 6 
12 9 

12 7 

14 0 

13 8 

11 3 
101 


16 8 

13 9 
12 6 

14 6 
94 

13 8 

14 9 
13 7 


11 5 
16 7 
8 7 
88 


■ per 1,000 popi^^ 

^ births Cities left blank are not in registration area for births. 

* ^ 63 cities, 

s'. Wwiitlis fiw week ended Fnday* Oct 29, 1926 

deaths are shown by color, thd colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
of the total populahon, Atlanta, 31, Baltim<H:e* 16, Birmingham, 39, Dallas, 16; Fort Worth, 
^^oustos, JSjJtadianai^is, 11, Kai^s City, Kans , 14, ^msviile, 17; Memphis, 38, Nashville, 30, New 
.. Ihdeans, 26, Norfdk, 38, Richmond, 32, mid Washington, D C,25. ^ » * » 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 6, 1926 

Summaiy of info? maiion received by ielegiapk from industrial insurance companies 
foi week ended November 6^ 1926 ^ and corresponding week of 19do {Fiom the 
Weekly Health Index ^ November lOy 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census f 


Depaitmeni of Commerce) 

W cek ended Con esponding 

Nov 6, 1926 -week, 1925 

Policies m force 64, 674, 006 61, 998, 918 

Number of death claims 10, 599 10, 005 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. . 8 5 8 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain laige cities of the United States dunng the week 
ended November 6, 1926^ infant niortahtyy annual death rate^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925 (From the Weekly Health Index, November 
10, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depaitment of Commence) 


City 

Week ended Nov. 
6,1926 

Annual 
death 
mte per 
1,000 coi- 
respond- 
mg-week, 
1925 

Deaths under I 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratei 

Week 
ended 
Nov C, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, wee*c 
ended 
Nov b, 
1926 2 

Total (ec Cities) - 

6,566 

11 8 

12 8 

712 

732 

^ n 

Akron ............ 

36 



7 

3 

7i 

Albany^ 

46 

19 7 

15 9 

1 

2 

21 

Atlanta. ----- 

73 



7 

16 


White 

37 



2 

10 


Goloied-..--. - - 

36 

(®) 


5 

6 


Baltimore < 

193 

12 5 

16 0 

23 

20 

70 

Whitft - 

143 



17 

12 

64 

Colored-———- - 

60 

(*) 


6 

8 

96 

_ 

47 

11.6 

19 5 

7 

10 

White 

29 



5 

5 


Color^--- -------- — - 

18 

(®) 


2 

5 


Boston - 

185 

12 3 

14 3 

22 

20 

61 

Bridgeport 

20 



2 

2 

34 

Budaio — - 

143 

13 7 

16 4 

' 17 

SO 

71 

Cambridge.— — - 

27 

11 5 

12,6 

2 

2 

36 

Camden— - — - 

35 

13 9 

15 0 

4 

6 

67 

Canton - 

21 

10.0 

11 3 

2 

3 

44 

Chicago* - - 

601 

10 3 

11 4 

62 

62 

64 

Cincinnati 

128 

16 2 

( 17 2 

11 

9 

69 

Cleveland 

190 

10 3 

9 7 

18 

23 

47 

Columbus - — 

79 

14 5 

13 4 

8 

5 

76 

Dallas - ------ — - - 

46 

12 0 

16.7 

7 

8 


White 

35 



‘ 6 

6 


Colored--.—— 

11 

0) 


1 

2 


Dayton - 

36 

10 6 

8.7 

2 

1 

1 33 

Denvei --------- - 

79 

14.5 

14.3 

6 

3 


Des Homes 

20 

7 1 

ILl 

2 

2 

! 33 

Detroit - 

283 

11 4 

1 11 3 

46 

37 

75 

Duluth 

24 

11 1 

7 1 

2 

2 

1 46 

El Paso - — — - 

28 

i 13 4 

12.9 

1 7 

4 


Erie - - 

28 

1 


' 4 

4 

i 78 

FallHiver* - 


I 11 1 

10 1 

■ 4 

6 

63 

Fhnt 

24 

9 1 

6 8 

7 

3 

no 

Fort Worth 

35 

11 5 

9 9 

5 

1 


White - 

27 



5 

1 


Colored — 

B 

(5) 


0 

0 


Grand Eapids 

34 

^14 

S 5 

- 4 

2 

57 

Houston - - - - 

48 



6 

6 


White 

37 



6 

3 


Ooioi*ed,, ^ , - 

H 



0 

3 


Indianapolis - 

87 

'‘12 4 

14 0 

10 

8 1 

76 

White 

73 

1 


9 


78 

Colored 

14 

C) i 


1 


57 

Jersey City 

59 

^97 

n 2 

7 

7 1 

53 

Kansas City, Kans i 

35 

15 6 1 

202 

2 

e 

30 

White i 

27 

i 


1 

4 

22 

Colored---- — 

8 



1 

2 

152 

Kansas City» Mo---- ^ 

92 

72 , si 

14 3 

9 

c 


tm Angeles - - : 

225 



23 

itt 



(Footnotes at end of table) 
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Deaths from all causes tn certain large cities of the United States duiing the week 
ended November 6, 1926 y infant mortality j annual death late, and companson 
with corresponding week of 1926 — Continued, 



Week ended Nov 

6, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Deaths undei l 
year 

Infant 

mortalitv 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate i 

Week 
ended 
Nov C, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate w^eek 
ended 
Nov. 6, 
1926 3 

Louisville 

75 

12 6 

15 7 

6 

10 

61 

WhitA 

66 



5 

9 

49 

Colored - 

19 

(») 


1 

1 

70 



23 


1 

8 

19 

Lynn - 

22 

11 0 

10 6 

0 

1 

0 

M<*TnphiR . ^ ^ .. ^ 

69 

17 4 

22 7 

8 

8 


W>»+A _ . _ . . 

2& 



4 

5 


Co’ioT'^^d - - 

31 

(4) 


4 

3 


Milwaukee 

100 

10 1 

11 2 

14 

9 

66 

Minneapolis- - 

83 

10.0 

1 12 0 

4 

11 

22 

Nashville^ - — — 

66 


16 6 

14 

7 


White. 

44 

1 24 7 


10 

5 


Colored--^--. 

21 

C) ! 


4 

2 


New Bedford.,, -- - . 

28 


1 

1 

17 

New Haven 

38 

10 9 

99 

4 

3 

66 

New Crleaos , ,u. r,- ■- - - 

153 

19 0 

18 6 

18 

15 


WWtA 

90 



10 

9 


Colored- - 

63 

C) 


8 

6 


New York 

1,260 

ii 1 

12 1 

109 

161 

44 

Bronx boro - 

140 

8,1 

S3 

16 

11 

53 

Brooklyn boro. — — 1 

456 

10 6 

11 1 

42 

57 

43 

Manhattan boro... — 

614 

14,3 

15 8 

43 

67 

48 

Queens boro- — - 

113 

7 7 

8 5 

5 

13 

23 

Richmond bmro 

37 

13 5 

17.0 

3 

3 

53 

Newark, N. J 

91 

10 3 

10 3 

8 

6 

38 

Norfolk: , _ , 

36 

10.8 

10 6„ 

6 

3 

121 

WhiJ» 

20 


3 

0 

98 

CrjJnred 'htt r -r -- 

16 

C) 


3 

3 

159 

Oakland 

56 

^11 0 

9.2 

6 

3 

70 

OWftb««Tlft City - -rtr-r- --rr r 

32 



6 

4 


— - 

43 

10 4 

12 6 

5 

6 

53 

Paterson. r^- ■* 

34 

12.4 

9 6 

2 

0 

34 

Philadelphia . 

478 

13 4 

11 4 

45 

45 

60 

Pittsburgh - 

125 

10 2 

16 6 

22 

29 

73 

P<>rt.land, Or*^. ^ rrr.^, 

66 



4 

3 

40 

ProvideTiOf',-^n-„,--r-r-— 

55 

10 4 

16 2 

6 

8 

60 

Rifcb’po^d , , , ^ ^ - - .. - - 


18 8 

15 9 

9 

10 

112 

White 

41 



4 

4 i 

78- 

Colf^md . , - - r , 

27 

(*) 


5 

6 

tr 

Rooheftter, . . 

64 

10 4 

11 5 

13 

9 

10. 

ftt - 

WS 

12 9 

16 0 

26 

13 


St Paul — . 

60 

12 6 

10 6 

5 

1 

I 44 

Salt Lake City ^ — — — — 

33 

12 9 

11 5 

7 

5 

! 10( 

Ran Antjfiftio., 

44 

11 2 

12 9 

C 

10 

i / 

San Diego - 

30 

14 2 

16 2 

0 

0 


$<tAD 

115 

10 6 

13 3 

7 

15 

1 

Robenectfady .n-r---,- »- ^ 

11 

6 2 

10 7 

3 

1 

86 

Seaitle. _ ...... . — . . 

73 



3 

1 

29 

Somerville 

33 

17 2 

12 6 

6 

2 

HI 

Spokane - - 

29 

13 9 

12 4 

2 

1 

46 

Spnngfield, Mass .-t,.-., ^ r- ^ 

26 

9 3 

13 6 

4 

4 

62 

Syra^-i'^fie 

41 

11 6 

10 9 

6 

7 

76 

Tacoma. - 

24 

11 8 

15 5 

4 

3 

95 

Toledo . 

89 

15 8 

12.7 

10 

5 

96 

l^nton - ,..., 

40 

15 6 

18 6 

0 

6 

102 

ITttoa...- - 

27 

13 7 

19 5 

3 

1 

68 

WasMi^ttm, D. 0-* 

131 

12 9 

15,5 

11 

17 

63 

White. — u 

95 



8 

11 

67 

Crdrs*6d .. .. __ _ . .... 

36 



3 

6 

55 



13 


1 

3 

24 

WHtedi^gtnii, .. ,.. 

26 

10.9 

13 7 

1 

B 

23 

- _ ..._,.. 

41 

11 1 

12 8 

B 

6 

96 

Ycffifeers ■ , , . 

16 

7 2 

11,5 

1 

0 

23 

'Toimgstdwn 

*36 

11 4 

13,7 

2 

7 

25 


^ Amsfisl rate per 3y609 popeMsm 

I ttoji® 1 year per 1 ,006 tebs. Cities lOft blank are not in registration area for births, 
♦ Beaths ftr ended Friday, Nov, 5, 1626, 


tne f^w^ch deaths are shown by color, the colored pontUation in 1920 constituted the foHow- 

Baltoore, 15, Blmingham, 39. Dallas, 1$; Fort Worth, 
CiW, 14; I^isville, 17; Memphis, 38, Nashville, 30; New 
Orleans, 26, Norfolk, 38; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D C,, 26 , 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depaitmeni, State a locals can eJ^ecHvely pt event o? contiol disease without 
Inouiedge of uhen, where ^ and under what condttions cases aie occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preiiminary, and the figures are subject to change ^hen later returns are received by 

the State health oflBcers 

Reports for Week Endied November 13, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 13 

Dengue - 2 

Diphtheria 66 

Influenza - 64 

Malaua 76 

CALIP01iTII\ 

Cases 

Ceiebiospmal meningitis— Oakland i 

Chicken pov _ __ . 244 

Diphthena 156 

Influenza. _ 

Taundice (epidemic) 2 

Measles _ 644 

Mumps 8 

Pellagra 6 

Mumps 133 

PohomyehtiS 

Orange. . _ 1 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox - 4 

Tuberculosis - 20 

Typhoid fever— 22 

Whooping cough 22 

ABIZONA 1 

Chicken pox.* 2 

Diphtheria - - 7 

Measles - - 37 

Mumps 25 

Scarlet level - - 18 

Redondo 1 

Scarlet fever 209 

Smallpox 

Mendocino County 32 

Scattering * 10 

Tuberculosis 140 

Typhoid fever 17 

Whooping cough . * 77 

COBORAPO 

Chicken pox 10 

Trachoma — — l 

Tuherculosis,, * 36 

Typhoid fever* * 1 

Whooping cough IG 

abkansas 

Chicken pox * 16 

Diphtheria - - 12 

German measles- — * * t 

Hookworm disease ..u-.— * 1 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Measles— — 12 

Mumps 6 

Pneumoma. * 2 

fftvftr , . _ 76 

Hookwoim disease 1 

Influenza — 117 

Smallpox — 39 

'T'li'hftrmTiftftiQ IQ 

Malaria - - 166 

TypTiAid ffiyAr ft 

Measles — - - 4 

Vincent’s angina t 

Mumps * — - 2 

Whooping cough . *2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum--*-. 1 

Pat atyi>hoid fever - 2 

Pellagra 10 

Pnhnmyelitis , - 1 

CONNECXXCrT 

Chicken pox H8 

Conjunctivitis (mfpctions)... . 1 

Scarlet fever— - 17 

Smallpox - - 2 

TrauhoTofl — 1 

Diphtheria 24 

German measly * 1 

Infinenza.... . ^ - - ^ - - 2 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever— 18 

Measles * * * 9 

Mumps 3 

WllArtWJrtllr Mllffh 46 

Pnenwionift fbrntrclioY . . 12 

( 2961 ) 
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coNXECTicu T— eonimued 


Cases 

Pneumonia Qobar) - 26 

Scarlet fever 65 

Tuberculosis (ail forms) 27 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 52 

peulwahe 

Chicken pox — 2 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 1 

Pneumonia * 1 

Scarlet fever 24 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whoopmg cough- - — — 6 

FLOBIDA 

Chicken pox - 2 

Diphtheiia - - 87 

Hookworm disease 33 

Influenza 2 

Malaria- - 4 

Measles - 1 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Smallpox 3 

Tetanus l 

Tuberculosis - - - 14 

Typhoid fever-w — 16 

Whoopmg cough — 2 

QSOBOU 

Chicken pox, 2 

Coniunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria - 128 

Dysentery — 3 

Hookworm disease - 3 

Influenza 83 

Malaria 42 

Measles— 3 

Mumps 2 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra - - - 1 

Pneumonia 36 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever 22 

Septic SOI e throat 9 

Smallpox 9 

Tuboicuiosis 12 

Tularaemia - 1 

Typhoid fe\er - 28 

'Whooping cough — 16 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria,... - 3 

32 

Seadet fever. 43 

fever. i 

- iixmois 

iSSwjfcCfeuaty. i. 2 

towrOountt 1 

- 408 

Biphthekla-...--. 14S 


ILLINOIS— continued 


Oases 

Measles— 306 

Mumps 45 

Pneumoma 183 

Poliomjelitis 

Macon County 2 

Madison County 1 

McHenry County - - 1 

Scarlet fever 273 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis— 324 

Typhoid fever 40 

Whooping cough— - 220 

INDIANA 

Anthrax— Gary. 2 

Chicken pox 189 

Diphtheria 107 

Influenza.. — 20 

Measles 28 

Pneumonia . 11 

Scarlet fever .^<517 

Smallpox 72 

Tuberculosis — 44 

Typhoid fever - 21 

Whoopmg cough... 129 

IOWA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 62 

Diphtheria -1 23 

Measles r. 12 

Mumps - 9 

Pneumoma 6 

Scarlet fever 42 

Smallpox— S 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whoopmg cough 3 

KANSiS 

Chicken pox. 122 

Diphtheria ij 29 

German measles ^ 

Influenza— S- 4 

Measles 126 

Mumps 27 

Pneumonia 25 

Poliomyelitis— Ash Grove 1 

Searlet fever 70 

Smallpox 5 

Tubeiculosis 29 

Tjphoid fev'er. 16 

"Whooping cough 38 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria 63 

Hookworm disease 7 

Influenza-—.— — ... 14 

Malaria. 20 

Pneumoma 23 

Scarlet fever.. — * 17 ^ 

Smallpox 2 / 

Tuberculosis,—. 66 

•Tji'phoSd fhvor 16 
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C hicken pox_ 

Diphtheria 

Gerinan measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia - 

Pohomvelitis 

Scarlet fever_.w 

Tubeica^osis 

Typhoid feyer- 

Whoopmg cough 

MAEYLAND 1 

Ceiebrospmal menmgitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery — 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

hEumps 

Parathyphoid fever 

Pneumonia (broncho) 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Seailel fevei 

Septic sore thioat 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fevei 

Whooping cough 

MASSACHtrSEITS 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria — 

German measles 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles-* 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum,.. 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Trachoma 

Trichinosis 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 

Thpiboid fever - — 

Whooping cough 


Cases 
*. 92 

- 3 

— 1 
107 


. 9 

- 3 

- 42 

- 10 
. 3 
. 13 


2 

62 

54 

6 

1 

13 

4 

19 

- 13 

1 

32 

28 

52 

2 

57 

24 

.... 74 

289 

9 

107 

9 

16 

1 

29 

139 

28 

........ 57 

7 

... 251 

2 

2 

1 

91 

21 

8 

101 


MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 151 

Measles - 53 

Pneumonia 78 

Scarlet fever.. 207 

Smallpox 33 

Tubeiculosis 31 

Typhoid fever — . 25 

Whooping cough — . 128 

MINNESOTi 

Actinomycosis i 

Chicken pox 322 

Diphtheria * 88 

1 Week ended Friday 

26; 3 


MINNESOTA.— continued 


Cases 

Dysenteiy 1 

Influenza 2 

Measles 119 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 224 

Smallpox 2 

Tubeiculosis 41 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 27 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphlheiia 41 

Scarlet fevei 17 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 16 

MISSOUHl 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox.. 35 

Diphtheiia 63 

Epidemic sore throat 3 

Influenza,* 10 

Measles... 19 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 100 

Smallpox 1 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 38 

W’boopmg ciigh 23 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria - C 

MeasIes....^ 124 

^Kiriet feVei 9> 

— 1 

Typhoid fever.-***. 7 

Whooping cough* J, 4 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox * * 70 

Diphtheria 8 

Mhasles- 4 

Mumps - 11 

’^iiomyelitis 1 

Smrlet fevei 25 

Smallpox - 7 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fevei * 2 

W'hooplng oough. * 16 

nexv jpbset 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox... IJO 

Diphtheria 125 

Influenza*. — * 10 

Malaria* — l 

Measles.. 32 

Pflteatyphoid fever - l 

Pneumonia * 107 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 144 

Typhoid fevei — 29 

Whooping cough * 124 
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NEW MEXICO 

Cases 

Chicken poi — 4 

Diphthena 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pnenmonia 2 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis 21 

Ts^hoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough 3 


(Esclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 1 

Chicken pox.. 410 

Diphtheria 7S 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 48 

TTifliTAnya ........ ....... 3 

Malana 2 

Measles : 5fl2 

Mumips 171 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 205 

Poliomyelitis- 11 

Scarlet fever * 136 

Septic sore throat * 1 

Smallpox 44 

Typhdd fever. ...... 46 

Vmeent's angina 22 

Whoopmg cough.,... 256 

NOEIB CABOIIKA 

Chicken pox 50 

Di pHtben **- 184 

German measles 3 

Malana ... 4 

Measles ... 6 

Poliomyehtis 2 

Seariet fever... ...... 104 

Septic sore throat ..... 1 

Smallpox 22 

Typhoid fever-. 20 

Whooping eou^, ......... 239 

Chlei^eiriiax. 3S 

g 

^ ^ 19 

Meades 10 

Pnemnonla,,, ill 

Scarlet lever 68 

Smallpox* I 

Josephine County 10 

Scatrenng ......... 8 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 4 

PEKXSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA—Contmued 

Cases 

Measles 561 

Mumps 62 

Opthalmia neonatorum—Philadelphia 2 

Pellagra— Philadelphia 1 

Pneumoma..., 31 

Poliomyehtis 

Baden 1 

Clearfield County 1 

Rabies— Pittsburgh 1 

Scabies 8 

S^rarlet fever 412 

Trachoma— Pittsburgh 1 

Tuberculosis ^ 113 

Typhoid fever. 64 

Whooping cough 277 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 2 

Bii^thena — 10 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumoma. r. l 

Scarlet fever.. 17 

Tuberculosis 8 


Whooping eough 2 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. 16 

Diphtheria 4 

Meades.. ....... 31 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomyelitis i 

Scarlet fever. 35 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever, 2 

Whooping eough 7 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Memphis 1 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria 360 

Dysentery.,.. q 

Influenza 29 

Malaria 7 

Measles 19 

Ophthalmia neonatoi um 3 

Paratyphoid fever X 

Pellagra.. 6 

Pneumoma 33 

Rabies 3 

Scarlet fever 82 

Smallpox 2 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever. 81 

Whooping cough 60 



Whooping cough ^ 

Carehrosnmal menmcitis— Pbdfldftiphifl - t 

Chicken pox. .. 589 

Diphtheria... . . 226 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

German _ q 

Chicken pov ... .. 

IzunetuBO cfmta&ksa _ va 

Dengue 

DedJargiofincephahtis— Philadelitea-.-..-..^ 1 

Diphtheria 
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:Noveml>er 19, 19:26 


Tfcx^s—tonimued 

Cases 

D^senteij 10 

Mump9 3 

Pellagia 5 

Pneumonia 1 

Scailetfe\ei 34 

fc)inallpo\ 3 

WEST MRGINU 

Cases 

Chicken pox 76 

Diphtheiia 41 

Influenza 11 

1 Measles 7 

Scarlet fe\ei 63 

' Smallpox - __ 1 

Tubeiculosis_ 14 

Typhoid fevei 9 

Whooping cough 5 

rT\H 

Chicken pox 41 

Diphtheria.- 13 

Geiman measles 1 

Influenza - 4 

Measles 221 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 9 

Scailet fevei 24 

Trachoma— Eureka - 1 

Tuberculosi*s 16 

Typhoid fevei 2S 

^ hooping cough 72 

Wl'^CONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox - 99 

Diphtheria 33 

i German measles 1 

Measles 6 

Mumps 38 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 13 

Tuberculosis - 15 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 7 

ERMONT 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria - 1 

Whooping cough 60 

Scattering 

Cerebrospinal meningitis * 1 

Chicken pox 171 

Diphtheria 31 

Measles 124 

Mumps - 10 

Senrlet fever , 2 

German measles 2 

Influenza 27 

Measles 238 

Whooping cough 47 

•\IBGINU ! 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Prince Edward 
County - I 

WASHINGTON 

Chicken pox 77 

’;;:^phtheria 28 

German measles - 5 

Measles 42 

Mumps. 22 

PnenTnOTua * l i < .-t -r i 2 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia * 9 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 114 

Smallpox— - — 4 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough - 162 

WTOMING ' 

Chicken pox — - 6 

Diphtheria - 3 

Measles , ... 14 

Scarlet fevei — 64 

.dmollriAT' JR 

Poliomyelitis— Hot Springs County * i 

Scarlet fever.- ^ 13 

Tubercul^'pis x - 2 

Smallpox. _ . . . .... 1 

Typhoid fever , lo 

Typhoid fever. — — — - 1 

Whooping cough 8 

Reports for Week Eit< 

mSTSlCT OF tou MBIA 

Cases 

r'oi Altrnaninftl TiriATDTurit.is, 1 

'Whooping cough 6 

led November 6, 1026 

NORTE DAKOTA 

Cases 

Chicken pox.. J.... 21 

Chicken pox - - 5 

Diphtheria 36 

1 

Diphtheria 11 

Measles 44 

Mumi» — 5 

Pellagra - 1 

Pneumonia...-.--- 18 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 62 

Poliomyelitis — 1 

Scerlet fpiypi* - -r- 6 

Smallpox 9 

Tirachoma 2 

Tubeiculosis - - 21 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough - 1 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever — l 

W’hoopmg cough 4 



^if07emberl9,1^26 
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gOTITH CAB0tO5A 

Cases 


Cluekeii pox 25 

Dengue 10 

DipUtberia.- 123 

Hoolnrorm <2jsease 29 

Infiuenza 524 

Malaria 451 

Measles - 2 

Paratyphoid fever 2 


soLtH CAKOUNA—contmued 

Cases 


Pellagra- - 43 

Poliomyelitis - 2 

Scarlet fever - 26 

Smallpov— - — 4 

Tuberculosis - 48 

Typhoid fever - 51 

Whooping cough 27 


SUMMABY OF MONTHLY REPOETS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States fiom 
which reports are received during the current week 


State 

Cere- , 
bro- 
spinal ! 
memn- ' 
gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Infia- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

1 

Mea- 

sles 

PeUa- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 
phoid 
fever 1 









1 



Delaware-- 

0 

8 

% 

3 



3 

19 


10 

Oregon 

1 

24 

29 

5 

27 


4 

87 

33 

42 

Virjuia 

4 

m 

513 

259 

138 

36 

10 

185 

8 

294 

October^ 











'Anzoua .... 

1 ' 

14 



72 



35 

0 

11 



3 

198 

{ 13 t 2 

62 


-9 

339 

0 

20 




214 

! m 

15 ' 

13 1 

1 

92 

30 

305 

Tettnont ^ ^ ^ 

0 

9 


1 

386 ’ 


1 

12 

0 ! 

6 




1 









i Including paratyphoid fever. 


GENE&AL COREENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

— ¥ot the week ended October 30, 1926, 37 States re- 
ported 2,290 cases of diphtberia. For the week ended October 31, 
1925, the same States reported 1,904 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
nine cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 29,800,000, reported 1,221 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended October 30, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding we^ they reported 984 cases The estimated ex- 
pectancy fpr these cities was 1,256 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on. the experience of the last ni n e years, excluding epideimcs. 
Mmsles. — ^Thirty-six States reported 2,119 cases of measles for 
week ended October 30, 1926, and 1,312 cases of this disease for 
the week ended October 31, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 352 
eases of measles for the week this year, and 583 cases last year- 
Pe^imyeMiis . — ^Tbe health officers of 37 States reported 60 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended October ,30, 1926. The same 
States reported 113 cases for tiie week ended October 31, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Tbirty^ven States—this year, 2,543 eases; last year, 2,168 cases; 
99 cities — this year, 966 cases; last year, 869 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 757 eases. 
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Smallpox — ^For the week ended October 30, 1926, 37 States re- 
ported 197 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 208 cases, Ninety-mne cities reported smallpox for 
the w'eek as follows: 1926, 17 cases; 1925, 56 cases, estimated ex- 
pectancy, 36 cases. No deaths from smallpox w^ere reported by these 
cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Seven hundi’ed and seventy-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended October 30, 1926, by 37 
States ^ For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States re- 
ported 831 cases of this disease. Ninety-nine cities reported 159 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 140 cases for the 
corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 136 cases 

Influenza and pneumonia — ^Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,150,000, as follows: 1926, 598 deaths; 1925, 691 deaths 

Ciiy leports for week ended October SO, 19^6 

The ‘‘estimated expectancy^’ given for diphtheria, pohomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include 
seveial epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, bur 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In ohtaming the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given m the 
table the available dataware not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 




Chiific- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

1 re - 1 
ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 1 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

1 Oases 

1 re- 
ported 

i 

' Deaths 
re- 

; ported 

Mumps, 

cases, 

re- 

ported 

1?EW 

Maine 

Portland 

75 333 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Hampshiie 

Concord 

22,546 

83,097 

10,008 
24, 089 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchestei 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 4 

Vermont 

Barre 

3 

0 

1 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington-. 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

779, 620 
128,993 
112,065 
190,757 

69, 760 

27 

58 

17 

3 

1 

6 

25 

18 

iTftii P.iTOr 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Sprm^ftld 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Worcester, 

24 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Bhode Island 

Pawtucket- . - 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* Prftvidenfift , . 

; 267,918 

0 

7 

12 

0 i 

1 

1 


6 

Connecticut. 

Bridgfipnri: ^ 

i 0) 

! 160,197 

178,927 

0 

10 

4 

1 

0 

3 

l' 

3 

Hartford 

1 

8 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

New Haven 

16 

3 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 


1 No estimate made 
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i 

i 

! 

[ Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 






1 Chick- 





' Mea- 


Pneu- 


Population 





TijTl I ITJ-L l-LJ-l 

-Divjiion State, and 

July 1, 

en pox. 

’ Cases, 




sles, 


' monia, 
deaths 

city 

19^, 

j cases 

1 re- 
' ported 

esti-' 

Cases 

Cases 

Death! 

5 cases 

re- 


estimated 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE AtlAKIIC 










New York 










Buffalo , _ . 

038,016 

5,873,366 

316,786 

33 

67 

3 

24 

161 

13 

11 




- 

\ 


New York. 

163 

4 



J 

27 

11 

113 

Bdcbester 


0 

Q 

Syracuse 

182,003 

0 

0 


0 


2 

3 

Ntw Jersey 






Camden. , , _ 

328,642 

1 2 

8 

13 

1 

1 

0 

0 

j 

Newark 

452,513 

132,020 

! 1 

15 

5 

8 

1 

0 

0 





Trenton 

PennsylTrama 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

54 

73 

60 

22 

0 


4 

5 


44 

21 

Pittsburgh 

631, 563 

43 

36 


. 4 

2 


Beading 

112, 707 

10 

5 


0 

j 


Scranton 

142,266 

2 

5 

4 


0 




EAST 2SORTH CENTRAL 









Obio’ 










Cincinnati 

409,333 

4 

21 

11 

0 

4 

2 

5 

7 

Cleveland- 

936^483 

279i836 

287,380 

23 

47 

0 






Columbus.- 

3 

79 

24 



6 

0 

23 

6 

Toledo. . 

14 



0 

6 

Xndlima: 






0 

4 

Fwt Wayne. 

97,846 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

South feid 

Term Haute 
nimojs 

35^fiI9 

80,091 

71,071 

2 

4 

14 

3 

3 

31 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

G 

0 

Chicago 

2,995,239 

81,564 

6^9^ 

73 

3 

3 

149 

as 



- 



Peoria 

2 

3 

A 

A 

0 

69 

17 

3 

38 

Sorfegfi^d 

V 

A 

V 

71 

8 

1 

Michigan* 



X 

1 

0 


Detroit 

1,245,824 

130,316 

153,698 

42 

17 

6? 

107 

o 

A 

it 


1 

19 

l^mt 

A 

0 

n 

4 

. Orand Ramds 

7 

lo 

8 

a 

1 

V 

n ' 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Wis«?onsiii 




u 

0 

1 

Henosha 

50,891 

0 

2 

0 

A 

A 


I 


Madison 

46,385 

509,192 

7 

1 

A 

u 

n 

U 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

Milwac^ee. _ 

16 

0 

30 

il 

u 

1 

0 

Hacuie — 

Suiierfor 

67, 707 
39,671 

3 

j 

2 

n 

0 

A 

0 

A 

1 2 

A 

1 

1 


4 ^ 


! ” 

0 

U 

[ U 

0 

“ 1 

WEST north central 





1 





Minnesota: 










Duluth 

110,502 
425,435 
246^ 001 

5 

A 

o 

A 

A 

29 


0 

Minneapohs 

89 

31 

«5 

AO 

U 

n 

U 

A 

0 

0 

St. PauL 

19 

a 

U 

0 

U 

1 

6 

lo^a 



XX 

y 

1 

6 

0 

7 

Davenport 

SiouE Ci^ 

52,469 

76,411 

0 

3 

2 

1 2 

1 

5 



2 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 
t 

........ 

Waterloo 

Missouri, 

" Kansas City 

St Joseph 

36, 771 

367,481 

5^78,342 

821,543 

43 

34 

0 

1 

36 

A 

0 

8 

fk 

0 1; 

0 

0 

0 

4 « 
0 , 

4 

10 

St* lamis 

19 


. V 

0 

0 

0 

2 

North Dakota 

Fargo 

OO 

•45# 

0 

0 

2 

0 - 


26,403 

31 

fl 

t 






Bmth ID^ota: 

u 

X 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Aberdeen, 

fiioux Falls.. 

35,036 

3(4127 

213,768 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

ii 

1 

0 

0 - 


1 

0 . 


Nebraska 

Omaha. 

0 


0 

0 - 


Kansas. 

Xi 

13 

0 

0 

1 

1 

' 4 

Tapek& 

55,411 
88,367 1 

12 

n 

9 

- 


. 




Wfesita.*... ^ 

'H. 

w 

1 

0 

<0 

0 

0 

0 


V 

V 

0 

0 

2 

01 

1 
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Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

- 

Diphtheiia 

Influenza j 

Mea- I 
sles, " 
raseb. 
re- 
ported 

Vlumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cluck- ' 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

! 

Deaths! 

re- 

ported 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware 






! 




Wilmington 

122,049 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

3 

Maryland 










Baltimore 

796,296 

22 

29 

17 

3 

2 ; 

1 ' 

4 

U 

Cumberland. 

33, 741 

1 

1 

5 

0 

- 1 

1 , 

0 

0 

Frederick 

12,035 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 






\ 

1 



Washington 

497,906 

3 

18 

41 

2 

3 

0 

0 

12 

Virgima 










Lynchburg.. 

30,395 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Norfolk 

(0 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Bieh-mnnd 

186,403 

4 

22 

47 

1 

3 

0 

0 

*> 

Roanoke — 

68,208 

0 

5 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

S 

W'est Virginia 










Charleston 

49,019 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tfimtmgton _ 

63,485 

0 

4 

7 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling 

56; 208 

7 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

North Carolina 










Raleigh 

i 30, 371 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

37,061 

6 

1 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*> 

Winston-Salem 

69,031 

0 

4 

1 6 ■ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

South Carolina 










Charleston 

73, 126 

0 

2 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia ! 

41,225 

0 

3 

4 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

27,311 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

Georgia 










Atlanta 


4 

11 

25 

13 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

Brunswick.* 

16,809 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

I 

Savannah 

93,134 

0 

4 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Florida 










Miami 

69,754 

0 


8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St Pfttfiraburg _ 

26, 847 


0 



0 



0 

Tampa 

94,743 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CEKTRAL 










Kentucky 










Covington—. 

58,309 

2 

3 

28 

0 

0 

0 

! 2 

1 

Loulsvil^^^ 

305,935 

3 

13 

7 

1 

0 

0 

, 0 

u 

Tennessee 







1 


Memphis 

174, 533 

4 

IS 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 S 

7 

NashviUft. .. _ - 

136,220 

0 

4 

1$ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Alabama 








1 


Birmingham. 

305,670 

0 

7 

3 

4 

0 

3 

{ 1 

6 

T\Tobii]e 

65,955 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery 

46,481 

0 

3 

7 

2 

0 

0 

. 0 

( 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas- 








* 0 


Fnrt Smith 

31,643 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 



TAttU 

74,216 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

‘ 0 

3 

Louisiana 







i 


New Orleans 

414,493 

0 

11 

11 

1 

1 

0 

' 2 

S 

Shreveport 

57,857 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oklahoma 









Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

! « 

2 

Texas 










Dftllnfi 

194,450 

0 

12 

41 

5 

3 

0 

0 

*■> 

Gelvestnn . ,. , _ , 

48,375 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TTruistOTi - - 

164,954 

0 

5 

6 

0 

1 

0 

t 0 

4 

San Antomo- I.— 

198, 069 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 











17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Gfeat”FftllSr ^ 

29,883 

55 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

TTeloTva _ ,, 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

12,668 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

1 

0 

Idaho 










Boise 

23,042 

F 0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 No estimate made 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 













1 







Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
citv 

Population 

JWyl, 

1925, 

L mcK- 

en pox, 
cases 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

SgSil 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 


i 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

10- 

ported 

le- 

porled 

re- 

poited 

ported 

1 

MOUNTAIN— continued 
















Colorado 
















5 

Hen-ver- 



280,911 

43,787 


7 


IS 


13 




0 

1 

1 

Pueblo , , 




6 


6 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

New Mexico > 
















Albuquerque, -> 




21,000 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Arizona 















0 


Phoenix 



38,669 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

2 

tJtah 















9 

Salt Lake Citj - 



130,948 

24 1 

4 


4 


0 


0 

42 

0 

Nevada 
















Beno— 



12,665 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 

















■VVashington. 



108,807 

104,456 

282,383 

28 

5ft 


7 


11 

1 


0 



3 

21 

-- 




4 



0 


26 

0 


Ta«w»ft_ . , 


1 

8 


3 


10 


0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

Or^on* 

Portland 


i 

i 

9 


10 


9 


1 


0 

14 

0 

6 

California 













1 

18 

Ltfi Anaetes 



(}) 

: 14 


37 


40 


7 


1 

5 

Sacramento 


7S,m 
557, 53G 


3 


2 


3 


0 


0 

10 

3 

1 

SanPrancisco-. 

— 



31 


19 


11 


1 


1 

83 

13 

4 

• 

Scarlet fever ! 

SmaUpox 




Typhoid fever 






1 












Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 

! 

Cases, 



, 


4. uper- 

culosis, 

deaths 

1 

Cases, 



mg 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 1 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti 

. 

Cases 

Death 

5 cases 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported expect- 

ported 

poited 



expect- 

poite< 

1 polled 

ported 



ancy 

1 

ancy 







ancy 





NEW BKCLAND 



i 











i 



Maii^ 



1 











i 



Portlftud 


0 

0 , 

0 


0 


6 


0 


1 

1 

1 0 

0 

26 

New Hampshire 



1 











Concord 


0 

1 1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Manchester,,. 


1 

0 

0 


8 


0 


0 


9 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Yenmmt: 



















0 

dj 

0 


(L 


0, 


1 

0 


5 

0 

U 

0 

1 

5 

4 

Burtingtcm. . 


1 

0 i 

0 


0 


0 



0 

0 

6 

Ma£ssadiusotts 
Boston 


31 

63 

0 


0 


0 


16 


3 

1 

2 

17 

222 

32 

PaB River, 


2 

4 

0 


0 


0 


3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

SpmsgfieW..,. 

Woreester..,,. 


6 

9 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

2 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

39 

Bhodolstod* 












Pawtucket,.,. 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


il 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Frovldemje.... 


4 

6 

0 


0 


0 


2 


1 

1 

0 

3 

m 

C^ewsetieut* 















Bras^^Nsrt 


5 

4 

0 


0 


0 


1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

41 

rnmtfmd 


4 

5 

0 


0 


0 


1 


3 

1 

1 

5 

41 

New Haven-,- 


5 

1 

0 


0 


0 


3 


0 

0 

0 

41 

MmOEn ATLANTIC 

















New York* 

















BuBalo. 


I« 

69 

17 

94 

1 


0 


0 


ft 


n 

e 

0 

5 , 

143 

1,290 

New York 


0 


a 


0 

*94 

22 

2 

3 

39 

RoehfiSte 


€ 

3 

0 


0 


0 


2 


2 

0 

0 

0 

ori 

Syracuse.- 


9 

1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 

10 

4ft 

New Imej 













PsiwdaSpifi 


2 

9 

6 


0 


0 


1 


# 

0 

0 

3 
26 

4 

21 

79‘ 

m 

Newark. 


10 

6 

0 


0 


0 


5 



0 

1 

Prenton 


% 

1 

0 


0 


0 


> 


1 

1 

1 


i No estimate made * Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended October 30, 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

1 

;vhoop- 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

jxpect-] 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

< 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Puber- 

julosi**, 

deaths 

le- 

Dorted 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

jxpcct- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

sorted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDPLE ATIAJ.TJC— 












continued 












Pennsyl-vania 












Philadelphia- - 

50 

29 

0 

6 

6 

S3 

0 

18 

0 

52 

496 

Pittsburgh 

34 

22 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

2 

10 

156 

Reading 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

22 

Scranton 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

41 

E4ST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio 












Cincinnati 

10 

12 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

4 

0 

1 

119 

Cleveland 

21 

25 

1 

0 

0 

11 

3 

1 

1 

25 

202 

Columbus 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

5 

80 

Toledo 

10 

10 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

1 

15 

73 

Indiana 












Fort Wavne.-- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

23 

Indianapolis... 

8 

22 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

2 

2 

15 

103 

South Bend... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Terre Haute... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

IllmoiS 












Chicago 

90 

66 

, 1 

0 

0 

43 

8 

11 

1 

45 

639 

Peoria 

9 

2 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Springfield 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

24 

Michigan 












Detroit 

60 

53 

2 

2 

0 

21 

4 

3 

0 

50 

269 

Flint 

8 

4 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26* 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

35 

Wisconsin 












Heno'Jha 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

Madison 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Milwaukee . — 

20 


2 




1 





Racine 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

9 

Superior 

2 

3 

1 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












M innesota 












Bulitth... .... 

6 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1$ 

Minneapolis— 

35 

74 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

82 

St Paul 

14 

27 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

18 

66 

Iowa 












Davenpoit-.-- 

0 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


KiOUV (’’ity, ^ 

3 

2 

1 

0 



0 

1 


0 


Waterloo 

2 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


B 


Missouri 












Hansab City... 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

5 

0 

7 

99 

St Joseph 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

St Louis..— 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

3 

0 

12 

220 

North Dakota, 












Fargo 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

South Dakota 












/Aberdeen 

0 

6 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Sioux Falls 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska 











■ , 

Omaha 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

53 

Kansas 












Topeka 

3 

1 

1 

0 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

9 

Wichita 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

X 

30 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












wamington--- 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Maryl&nd 

Baltimore 

12 

12 

0 

0 

G 

11 

6 

n 

2 

26 

190 

Cumberland— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Frederw^ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

' 2 

District of Colum- 












bia: 



j 









Wa^nngton... 

14 

11 

1 1 


0 

16 

3 

4 

0 

9 

135 
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City reports for week ended October SO, 1926 — Conluuied 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fevei 













Whoop- 








culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

pelled 




ing 

Deaths, 

Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



Cases, 


Deaths 

cough. 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

mated 

rc- 

le- 

re- 



expect* 

ported 

expect- 

poited 

ported 

expect- 

poited 

poited 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





sons ATL4.XTIC— 












continued 












Virginia 









0 



Lynchburg — 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Norfolk 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Eichmond 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

45 

Boanoke 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

24 

West Virginia 









Charleston 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 

Huntington,-.- 

Wheeling.--,.- 

1 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

North Carolina 











Bflleigh. . ,,, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

13 

Wilmington,— 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

Winston-Salero 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

7 

11 

South Carolina 












Charleston.,— 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

24 

Columbia—.— 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia* 











Atlanta 

6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

5 

4 

0 

85 

Brunswiek— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Savannah—.— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

39 

Florida 












Miami 


2 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

3 

40 

St. Fetcrsburg. 

Tampft 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

list SOUTH CEN- 










TBAL 












Kentucky. 












Covington 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Louisville 

i 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

75 

Tennessee 







Memphis 

4 

13 

0 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

10 

63 

Nashville 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

S 

3 

15 

6 

6 

49 

Alabama 











Birmingham,,. 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

11 

1 

1 

70 

Mobile 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Montgomery- - 

, 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9* 

0 

0 

' 0 

! 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 

j 











TBAL 












Arkansas 












Port Smith 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Little Bock- 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

2 

1 

nmuQi 



Louisiana 












New Orleans— 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

n 

4 

I 3 



143 

Shreveport 

1 

0 



i 0 

1 

1 

0 



25 

Oklahoma 











Oklahoma City 

2 

I 

0 


0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Texas. 












Dallas 

4 

16 

0 


0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IT 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

it 

14 

Houston 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

45 

San Antonio 

0 

1 

0 


0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

HOUNTAr? j 




1 








Montana 




1 









1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

A 




Great Pails 

2 

1 

1 

Bi 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

HI 

t 

7 

Helena _ , , 


0 

0 


0 

Q 

0 

A 




Misscaila 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

W 

1 



4 

.Idaho 






X 

X 

Hi 


4 

I Boise- . , 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

A 

- 



(Colorado* 







X 

V 

u 

0 

5 

h I>enver 


27 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Q 


0 

HI 



77 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 


j» 

/V 

HI 

0 

0 

Memco 






* 

u 

X 

0 

0 


Albuquerque— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 
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Ciiu Teports for week ended October SOj 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

Cases esti- 
re- mated 
ported expect- 
ancy 

. _ 

Gases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

IJoi ted 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

all 

causes 

MOUNTATN~eon 












Anzona 












Phoenix 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

mab 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

3 

0 

a 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

5 


Nevada* 












Keno 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ 1 

PAOTIC 












Washington 

i 











Seattle 

8 

15 

2 

1 



1 

1 


0 


Spokane 

1 7 

n 

1 

0 



1 

0 


3 


Tacoma 

2 

4 

% 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

& 

23 

Oregon 












Portland 

7 

21 

3 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

X 

0 

t)0 

California 












Los Angeles. - . 

15 

37 

3 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1 

1 

4 

210 

Sacramento 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


20 

San Prancisco . 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

15 

154 
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€t}y repojts for week ended October 50, 19^6 — ^Continued 



1 

Cerebrospinal j 
meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagia 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paraljsis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

I 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— continued 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

0 


0 : 



0 



0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tenne&see 

Memphis-^ 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


1 

1 


0 




0 

0 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

9 ! 


0 

0 

1 

1 



■ 

Mobile 

0 


0 

Q 

0 

1 




WEST SOUTH CENTRAL* 

Arkansas 

Little Hock 

0 

0 

n 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana'* i 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

m 

1 


■1 


Texas 

Dallas 

0 

0 

m 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 


San Antonio.^ 

0 

0 

Mil 

0 

0 

2 

0 



FOUNTAIN 

Colorado* 

Denver 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hkcmc 

Washington^ 

Spokane 

1 

H 

0 

d 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon' 

Portland 

1 

■ 



■ 

■ 

1 

1 


California: 

Los Angelea__. ^ 

1 

M 



0 

H 


1 

0 

Sacaramento. - -r r - 

1 






0 

0 


SanFraneisoft ^ , 

0 

■ 


t ^ 

■ 

1 “i 

0 

0 

0 


1 2>engue, i case at Charleston, S. O. 

* Typhus fever; 1 <mse at Oklahoma City, Okla 
3 Plague (importwj), 2 cases and 1 death at New Orieaas, La 


The foliowing table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended October 30, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended October 31, 1925. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
0 $ Julj 1, 1925, and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 95 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than29,730,000 
in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populatiens are shown in a separate table below. 
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Novemljer 19, 1026 


Summaiy of weekly repoits from cttkSj Sepiemhei 28 to October 30, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 popiilaVton, compmed with i ales for the conespondtng period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHEJRIA CASE RATES 


* 

Week ended— 


Oct, 3, 
1^5 

Oct 2, 
1926 

Oct. 

10, 

1925 

Oct 9, 
1926 

Oct 

17, 

1925 

Oct 

10, 

1926 

Oct 

24, 

1925 

Oct 

23, 

1926 

Oct 

31, 

1925 

Oct 

30, 

1926 

101 cities 

»115 

128 

134 

159 

150 

165 

3163 

203 

<176 

S213 

New Englaiid 

74 

66 

96 

66 

120 

85 

694 

85 

132 

106 

Middle Atlantic, 

84 

81 

114 

118 

129 

100 

128 

122 

148 

138 

East North Central 1 

2 130 

136 

153 

188 

166 

219 

180 

261 

186 

5 244 

West North Central 

192 

143 

298 j 

377 

233 j 

209 

256 

240 

278 

264 

South Atlantic 

207 j 

163 

1 

216 

209 1 

218 

?252 

302 

213 

357 

East South Cential ! 

63 ' 

270 

89 ! 

! 254 

89 j 

270 

100 

400 

89 

384 

West South Central 

62 i 

211 

i 79 1 

176 

88 

219 

101 

280 

251 

331 

Alountam 

129 i 

291 

! 19^ 

173 

157 ' 

164 

361 

255 

*170 i 

155 

Pacific 

102 

175 

1 

102 I 

200 

105 ! 

175 

135 

191 

149 ! 

205 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities.. 

239 

36 

53 

31 j 

67 

43 

391 

49 

*102 

661 



New Bn^and.. 

242 

21 

371 

33 

431 

26 

6 578 

26 

582 

24 

Middle Atlantic 

35 

10 

47 

11 

65 

, 9 

87 

12 

110 

13 

East North Central.... 

2 24 

24 

24 

29 

24 

36 

45 

47 

54 

6 69 

West North Central.,.. 

6 

10 

6 

26 

10 

44 

10 

42 

12 

85 

South Atlantic.. 

23 

13 

15 

IS I 

52 

21 

?37 

26 

56 

9 

East South Central ^ 

11 

5 

11 

5 1 

5 

0 

37 

21 

16 

21 

West South Central 

0 

0 

0 

0 \ 

0 

13 

13 

4 

4 

0 

Mountain 

9 

109 

37 

109 

18 

237 

28 

337 

*19 

391 

Pacific - 

3 

329 

1 


28 

291 

11 

278 

14 

342 



SCARLET FEVER CASE BATES 


101 cities 

286 


92 

111 

121 

130 

a 127- 

152 

* 155^ 

‘ «168 

New England J — 

Middle Atlantic.-..-.-.—-- 

86 

704 

wm 

144 

127 

144 

»125 

194 

“164 

216 

62 

' 51 

65 

57 

75 

62 

- - 96 

51 

106 

92 

East North Central 

»96 

99 


121 

143 

132 

135 

156 

186 


West North Central., 

176 

197 

119 

215 

256 

' 318 

- 284 

, 373 

292 


South .Ulantic i 

67 

111 

92 


129 

126 

U26 

163 

1^ 


East South Central 

74 

99 

121 

145 

142 

145 

121 


74 i 


West South Central 

48 

69 


69 

53 

86 


95 

^ m 


Mountain 

176 

319 

148 

Hilil 

46 

264 

111 

446 

*189 


Pacific 

88 { 

175 

102 

159 

135 


127 

233 

141 

237 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


mi 

n 

1 

■ 

4 

8 

4 

U7 

3 


«3 






New 

0 

0 

0 

mm 

0 

0 

67 

0 


0 

Middle X tlantir*. _ _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 0 



East North Cential 

30 

0 

1 


8 

3 

4 

3 

16 

M 

West North Central 

floiith Atlantic 

2 

0 

2 

4 

10 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

4 

4 

70 

0 

9 

25 

C 

2 

6 

Sonth Central 

0 

0 

16 

10 1 

42 

0 

5 

10 

5 

5 

West South Central 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 


0 


4 

Mountain-. -1 ,r - i 

9 

9 

9 

9 

28 

9 

Hi 

0 

*9 

9 

P^icifio __ , , 

25 

5 

44 

19 

55 

32 

76 

16 

44 

22 





1 The figures given m this table are rates per 190,060 poimlatien^ aimnal ba&is, and not the number of 
eases reported Populations used are estimated as of July i, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 

» Sttpeiiot, Wis , not inclnded 
» Barre, Vt , and Winston-Salem, N. C., not induded. 

* B^knOt Mont.r not included. 

* Milwanhee, Wis.* not included, 

« Biim, Vt,# net included 

t Wihston-Salefm, K. not itwluded. 
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Summary of iveeAly repot fiom cihes, September $6 lo Octohei SO, Annual 

rates per 100,000 population,, compated with rates jo) the couespondmg period 
of Continued 

^ TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


Oct 3, 
; 1925 

Oct 2, 
1926 

Oct 

10. 

1925 

Oct 9, 
1926 

Oct 

17, 

1925 

Oct 

16, 

1926 

Oct 

24, 

1925 

Oct 

23, 

1926 

Oct 

31, 

1925 

Oct 

30, 

1926 

101 cities, 

2 39 

42 

36 

33 

35 

32 

a 32 

26 

<25 

5 28 

New England-, 

46 

17 

26 

17 

24 

57 

8 14 

19 

17 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

32 

28 

31 

27 

28 

26 

25 

20 

21 

14 

East North CeEtral - 

320 

33 

21 ; 

23 

31 

15 

9 

13 

15 

5 18 

West North Central 

35 

40 

33i 

22 

20 

14 

33 

22 

18 

24 

South Atlantic, 

50 

115 

1 52 1 

77 

65 

66 

^73 

77 

25 

75 

East South Central - 


130 

163 

145 

121 

140 

147 

99 

100 

140 

Wpst. South Central.. _ _ 

92 

47 

57 

22 

44 

26 

79 

22 

79 

39 

Mountain 

111 

82 

120 

64 

46 

46 

65 

27 

<85 

46 

Pacific 

28 

19 

8 

22 

19 

16 

30 

13 

19 

19 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 Cities 

■ 

6 

3 

4 

6 

6 

«8 

7 

<10 

5 11 

New England 


2 

HiRI 

0 

0 

6 

62 

7 

12 

7 

Middle Atlantic — 


2 

3 

3 

5 

4 

8 

$ 


8 

East North Central 

*6 

5 

3 

2 

8 

2 


5 

7 

5 15 

West North Central, 

6 


4 

6 

6 

11 

6 

2 

n 

2 

South Atlantic 

4 

9 

2 

6 

2 

8 

^2 

8 

6 

21 

East South Central — 

16 

10 

0 

5 

16 

16 

5 


26 

10 

West South OentraL - 

19 

38 

15 

14 

10 

14 

19 

14 

34 

24 

Mountain 

0 

18 

9 

18 

0 

27 

37 

27 

<9 

9 

Pacific 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 

11 

4 

0 

4 

7 


PNEUMONLA I>BJe^Bi RATES 


95 cities 

3 61 

69 

63 

64 

90 

77 

»88 

85 

<117 

»96 

New Eiiffland_ 

31 

87 

58 

33 

warn 

76 

8 87 

83 

■Ria 

no 

■A idf li !t 4 1 

68 

71 


76 

94 

88 

89 

104 

136 


■ R 1 WW 1 1 n ItiiHMttl 

344 

59 

61 

54 

89 

63 

79 

60 

114 

8 86 

■k!tVw$]SS!o i fi imw ^ 4 i R 

36 


45 

63 

58 

63 

60 

49 

97 

66 

South Atlantic 

81 

66 

71 


121 

88 

ni6 

113 

129 


East South Cantral , _ 

100 

Hrnil 

M ■ 

83 

95 

52 

121 

99 

105 

135 

W^est South Central 

63 

71 

63 

94 

5S 


lU 

57 

mm 

80 


139 

155 1 

92 


120 

118 

m 

127 


182 

Pacific 

87 

28 

61 

53 


82 

76 

99 

47 

89 


* Supenon Wis , not included * Milwaukee, Wis , not Included, 

> Barre, vt., and Winston-Salem, N C,, not included. « Barre, Vt., not included 
4 Helena, Mont , not included, ? Winston-Salem, N , 0 , not included 

Number of cities iiicluded in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 19^0 and IBM, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

New England i 

Middle Atlantic, _i 

Ba$t North Central 

Weal North CentraL- : 

Iteth Atlantic I 

atoth Central i 



Pidfio, 

* 101 

95 

29,900,058 

30,427,598 

29,221,531 

29,733,613 

12 ! 
10 
16 
12 
2i 

7 

8 

r 9 

6 

12 
10 
’ 16 
10 
21 

7 

a 

9 

4 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

7,481,666 

2,650,024 

2,716,070 

993,103 

1,184,067 

663,912 

1,888,142 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7, 655, 436 
2,689,131 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572,773 
1,934.084 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

7,481,656 

2,431,253 

2,716,070 

1 093, 103 

' 1,078,198 
563, 912 

1, 434, 245 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,665,436 
2,468,448 
2,776,070 
i 1,004,953 
1,103,69.1 
572,77} 
1,469 ID 
























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Bepott fof 'laeelc (uded Octolet 23, 1926 . — The following report for 
the week eaded October 23, 1926, was transmitted by the Far 
Eastern Bureau of the Secretariat of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 


i 

!vTartime towns 

Plague 

Choleia 

Small- 

pox 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

i 

os 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

% 

Deaths 

Mai tune towns 

j- 

1 

Deaths 

xn 

o 

1 

P 

cc 

u 

ji 

A 

% 

Q 

Egypt. Alexandria-.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Dutch East Indies 







Mauntins- PorlLouia. i 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Madagascar Tamatave' ^ 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Padang 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


British India 







Siam Bangkok 


0 

1 

0 

2 

i 

t'alcutta 


0 



15 

4 

2 

China 







Bombay-.-,... — * 


0 


0 

7 « 

5 

Amoy..--. — 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

Madras 


0 

_ 

0 

2 

i 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

3 


0 

L 

Rangoon 


1 


0 

— - 

1 

U S,S R \nadJVOStoL. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Telegraphic reports fiom the following maritime to'\^iis nidieated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was leported during the week 


k%lA 

J«ddah, Kamaran, Peiim 

/jflSf— Basrah 

Mohaaiineitah, Bender-Abbas, Bushire 
British India — Xar#chi, Chittagong, Cochin, 
Vizagapatam, 'Tuticonji, Negapatam 
Oesflon —Colombo 

Federated Malay Stejfts —Port Swettenhani 
Simifs SettlemmU.’^^mga.'pover Penang 
Dutch Fast Ji/tfsrs,— Chenbon, Surabaja, Sama- 
lang, Betawan-Deli Babang, Malcab<!ar, Banjer- 
masin, Tarakan, Palembang, Menado, Saiuarmda, 
Fontianak 
Saramak — Kucbicg 

British North Borneo — Sandakan, JtbseUon, 
^udat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Tmioy —Billy 
French Indo^- — Saigon and Cholon, Turane, 

Haiphong 

Ohm — Hong-Kong^ 

Formosa. — Keelung 

Japan — Yokobam, Osaka, Nagabaki, Moji, 
Kobe, Niigata, Tsinuga, Hakodate, Sliimonoseki 
F&iea — CJiemiilpo, Pusan 
ifantfit/Hfl— Jvlukdon, Changchun Harbm, An- 
tung. 

Ku'aniung — Pori Arthur, Dairen, 

AX'SrBAIASlA Am OCEANIA 

Attsiiahtf —Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney* Bds-, 
bane, Hoekbaanptan, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 


New Guinea —Port Moresby, 

New Britain Mandated Territory — Rabaul 
New Zealand —Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, Invercargill, Biinedm 
New Catedonia —Noumea 
Fin —Suva ' ' * 

J2a«ro!? —Honolulu, 

Society Mauds —Papeete, 

AIiHICA J 

Bgppt —Port Said, Suez* 

AnpMFgypiian SuMm^— Port Sudan, Suakin. 
JEnirea ,— Massaiia- 
French SomffliZond.— Jibuti. 

British Bcrbera 

Italian Mogadiscio, 

Kenya —Mombasa 
7an2ilwir,— Zanzibar, 

Tanganyika — Dar-es-Salaam 
Seychelles —Victoria 

Foriuguese East 4frka — ^lozambiaw, Beira 
Lorenco Marques. 

Madagascar — Ma)unga 

r mon of South Africa — Durban, East London, 
Port Eliza^ieth, Cape Town 
Reports had not been received in time for disti iVu- 
tionfrom— 

Dutch East Indies — Balik-Papan 
Philippine Wawda —Manila, Doilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga. 
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CANADA 


Vomtmnkable dimtseft — Qwhec — Augmt, 1926 — Births and deaths 
in the Province of Quebec for the month of August, 1920, have been 
reported as follows: 

K St imatcf J populat ion 

Births 

Birth rate per 1,000 population. 

r>eaths (all causes) 

Death rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under X year 

Infant moitahty late 

Deaths fiom— 

Cancel 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

Diabetes 

Diphtheria 

CUBA 


2,r>70,000 
6,592 
30 77 
2,890 
13 49 
1 176 
178 39 

123 

8 

22 

20 


Deaths from— Continued 

Heart disease 

Influenza 

Measles 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis;. 

Scarlet feyoi 

Syphilis 

Tuberculosis (pulmonaiy) 

Tuberculosis (all other foims) 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


316 

U» 

12 

8 

10 


50 

II 

53 


Communicable diseases — Habana — October, 1926. — During the month 
of October, 1926, communicable diseases were reported at Habana, 
Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Bemain- 
mg under 
treat- 
ment 

Oct 31, 
1926 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Hemam- 
mg under 
treat- 
ment 
Oct. 31, 
1926 

Dhjcltieo POT J 

3 


2 

IVfeasles- - 

3 



Diphtheria _ — . 

5 

t 1 

1 

Scarlet fever 

4 


,i 

lipprnsy ^ 

3 

1 

10 

TyjAoid fever i 

93 

12 i 

7l 

Mmana * J 

135 

j 

1 ^ 

31 


L_ 1 

1 

1 


* Many of these cases from the interior 


FINLAND 


Communicable diseases — August, 1926. — During the month of 
August. 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Finland as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria 

73 

^ Poliomyelitis 

1 

50 

7.S 

Djsentery 

5 

Scarlet fever 

Paratv phoid fever 

120 

J Typhoid fever 




MADAGASCAR 

Plague — Tananarive Province — August 16-31, 1926 — During the 
16 days ended August 31, 1926, 79 cases of plague with 78 deaths 
were reported in the Province of Tananarive, Madagascar. Of 
these, 17 cases, 1 bubonic and 16 pneumonic, occurred in the interior 
town of Tananarive. Of the remaining cases, 9 with 8 deaths were 
bubonic, 15 cases with 15 deatlvs pneumonic, and 38 cases with 38 
deaths septicemic. 
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SALVADOR 


Novf uilfTn 3 0, 1*^26 


Mortality jrom commun icahle diseases — Sau Salvador — Avgust, 
1926 — Diinng the month of August, 1926, theie were reported 61 
deaths from coinmunioable diseases at San Salvador, Kepublic of 
Salvador, of which 1 death was caused by diphtheria, and 1 by 
typhoid fever. There were xeported 38 deaths from gastroenteritis 
and 21 from tuberculosis. Population, 85,000 

Mortality — Republic of Salvador — Disease prevalence . — Dunng the 
period under report 3,665 deaths from all causes were reported for 
the Kepublic of Salvador. Population, 1,600,000. Malarial and 
other tropical fevers were stated to be the most prevalent diseases. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained m the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given 


Reports Received During Week Ended November 19, 1926* 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 







Sept, 10-Oct, 2.._. 



Present One death m foreign 





population 

Kanhmg 

do 



Present. 

Shanghai 

* « « » • • w « « « w 

2 

24 

Cases, native Deaths, in for- 





eign and natives, international 





settlements 

Swatow 

Sept26-Oct 2— 



Sporadic Slight mcrease re- 

Piench Settlements m India— 

June 27“July 24—. 

42 

36 


Tnflift 




Sept 5-18, 1926 Cases, 4,053, 

C^cutta- 

Sept, lfl-26-* 

9 

7 : 

deaths, 2, “J86 

Philippine Islands 


. j 



Manila — 

Oct. 2-..* 

1 1 



Siam 




Sept 1^25. 1926. Crises, 39, 



1 


deaths, 36. Apr. l-Sopt 





im Cases, 7,643, deaths, 5,023 

Bangkok-..,..-*-- 

Sept. 19-25 

3 



PLAGUE 

France 


1 

i 

1 

Pans 

Oct IS 

1 



India. 




Sept. 5-lh, 1926 Cases, 2,268, 

Madras Presidency- 

Sept 12-18. 

56 

27 

deaths, 1,237. 

Rangoon 

Sept, 26~Oct 2 

3 

3 


lava; 





Batavia 

do 

6 

0 


Cheriboa 

Sept 12-18 

1 

1 


:Madagaseai 





Tananarne Province 




• Aug 18-31,1926 79, deaths, 





78 Bubonic, pnoumonit, and 





septicemic 

Tananarive Town 

i Aug, 1&-31 

17 

17 

Bubonic, 1, pneumonic, 16 

Othei localities. 

do 

62 

61 

Bubonic, 9, pneumonic, 15, sep* 





ticemie, 38' 

Nigeria 

May l-June 30 

76 

71 


Senegal.* 

Mar I-Apr.30.*** 

21 

6 

Later reports 

Do 

May 1-31 

129 

n 


Siam 




Apr i-Sept 2% 1926 Cibcs 15, 




1 

deaths, iO 

Tunisia * 

July21-Aug 20... 

1 




1 From medical ofiScers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and othci sou^cc-n 

14213'^— 261 4 



NovomlK‘i 10, 10*26 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Coutinuea 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 19, 1926— Contmuocl 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

0ate 

Cases 

Deaths 

■Remarks 

\igoria 

July 21- Aug 20... 

Sept 25-Oct 2. 

87 



Brazil 

Tlnhifl, , , ^ ^ _ 

3 

1 


Pernamhueo 

Sept 12-25... 

51 

4 


Ria de Janeiro __ _ 

Oct 3-lC 

196 

113 { 

Jan 1-Oet 16, 1926 Cases, 3,601, 
deaths, i,89h 

t5ao Paulo 

Junc27-A.ug 22... 

6 1 

Canada 

Ontario— 

Toronto __ 

Oct 17-23, 

’ 1 

i 

Cevlon 

Colombo 

Sept 19-Oct 2 — 

Sept iy-11 

6 

1 


China 

Changchun 

1 

1 


Fooeliorr^* 

Sept 19-Oct 2 


t Present 

Pushun.. 

Sept 12-18 

1 

' 


Penhsihu 

Aiig 8-22 

2 




Aui 1-7 

1 


Manchuiian Railway. 

- 

Wa-feng-tien 



1 


Do 

Chosen 7 

June i-30 

119 

25 

Alexandria 

Aug 24-Oct, 7 

Jiil3T T-31 

2 

1 


Pianee. - 

17 




rwt t-tn 

22 

4 


St Etienne i 

Sept 10-30 

2 

1 


French Settlements in India. -J 

June 27-July 31... 
June 1-30 ... 

1 37 

1 9 

37 


Great Britain 

England and Wales 

Onf- S-tfl 

2S8 



Hull 

Ocr 17-23 

3 



London.. 

Oct 10-16 

1 



India 




Sept 5-18, 1926* Cases, 3,881, 
deaths, 85 1 

Calcutta 

Sept 19-det 2— . 
Oft. a-9._ 

1 " ' 7 

5 

Madras 

1 11 

1 

Italv 

July 11-31 

‘ 8 

1 17 



Japan 

June 20-26 



00..,.. - 

June 27-July 17- 

. Sept 19-25 

1 40 

. 


Java 

Batavia 

1 


Province. 

i^urabaya 

, Sept 5-11, 

10 

1 

'\rexieni._ . . 

. May 1-31 

297 


Nigeria 

, May 1- June 30... 

. Oct 3-23 

117 

16 


Portugal 

4 



, . , , 

Russia - 

. Aw 1-30 

J 



Slam. .... 

1 ’ 


Sept 19-25, 1926 Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4 Apr 3-Sept, 25, 
1926 C'a<»es, 583, deaths, 230 

Bangkolr 


7 

4 

Spam 

Valencia — ... 

.j Sept* 19-25 

. Oct 17-23 

j 

-1 1 


Tnpolitania 

. May 1-June 30 

-i 1 



Tunisia 

. June 21-30 

J 1 



00 

, July 1“ Aug 

35 



Umou of South -ijfnta 
Transvaal— 

Johannesburg , ^ 

. Sant. 19-25 

1 

1 2 




! I 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Mgeda — 

Jaly21-Aug 

nSm<»n_ , 

June 1-30- 

Egypt 

Oft 1-7 

P<Hr£SAid __ 


Hungary-. 

May 1-June 30 

Oft 17-2.1 

Irelaid (Irish Free State) 

Cork County. 

Lfthnsinla . . 1 

Jtdvl-3l-.- 

Mexleo.-. 

Mny t-ai . 

Mexico City 

Oft. 1A-2a 

Moroet*© 

July 1-31 — 

Palestine,—., 


Petah Tokvah 

5-11 

PQtod.. 

Judy 25“Atlg, 14 

Kwia 

Apr. 1-30. "I 


18 

1 


118 

21 


1 

1 


1 



3 


1 

1 



17 




45 


13 


Including municipalities ia 
Federal district 

10 


Oct 5-li, 1926* Cases, 7, 

3 

64 

i 

3^833 
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Novemliet lU, I02t5 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 19, 1926 — Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Dale** 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tunisia i 

June 21-30 

6 



Do 

July 1-Aug. 20 

58 



Union of South Afiica 




Natal— 





Durban _ ^ 

SAUt ll-lfi 

1 



! 





YELLOW FEVER 


i 

Gold Coast June 1-30-—..— 2 1 

^’lge^ia ' do 1 1 

! 


Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1926^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Cejdon 

China 

Kmoy 

Canton 

Do 

Pooehow 

Kulangsu 

Manchuna — 
Dairen.--. 

Xanking 

Shanghai 

Da- 

Swatow 

Tsmgtao 


Aug 8-Oct 2 

June 1-30 

July 15-31 

Aug 15-Sept 18.. 
Sept 12-18 


235 

38 

54 


Chosen 

North Heian Province--, 

Shingishu - 

Fiench Settlements m India.. 


India 

IBombay- 
Do— 

Calcutta- 
Do— 

Do— 

Madras- 

Do 

Han|jx>n 

Indo-Chma;"”"" 

Saigon ....... 

Do 

Do 

Japan — 

Ken (Prefecture)— 

Hiroshima.. 

Hyogo - 

Kagaka\^ a 

Kanagawa.. 

Kochi 

Odkayama.... . ..... 

Osaka ...... 

Taihoku. — , . — 
Wakayama 


Aug 23-29 

July25-Aug 7.-- 
Eeported July 20. 
Jtdy 25-Sept. 18- 
July 11-Sept 25.. 
JuJyll-Aug 30— 


Sept 3-16 

Sept 13 


35 


May 30-June 5—. 
July lfr-.iug 28.. 
Apr 4-May 29— . 

June 13-26 

Jane27-Sept 18— 
May i6-June 5..,: 
Aug 1-Sept 25— 

May 9-June 26 

June 27-Sept 4.. 


May 2-15 

May 22-June 26.. 
June27--4.ug 14.. 


To Sept 10- . 

....do—. 

—do 

do. — .. 



-.-do 

do 

Sept I-IO-^ 
To Sept, 10- . 


8 
a 
1 
7 
6 
2 i 
2i., 


8 

385 


30 


478 

418 

73 

60 

295 

265 

2 

1 

7 

0 

67 

44 

31 


52 

48 

42 

32 

31 

17 

1 

t-z::::: 


Remarks 


Apr IS-May 29 , 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 

Stated to be piesent m epidemic 
form 

Present 


Do 

Cases, foieign, deaths, native 
and foreign. 

Japanese settlements, 10 deaths, 
Chmese, 30 to 40 deaths daiij , 
estimated 

Deaths estimated 

Including places m vicimty 

Mar 7-3 une 26, 1928 Cases, 31 j 
deaths, 30 

Apr. 25-Juno 26, 1926* Cases, 
18,526, deaths, 11,531 June 
27-Sept. 4, 1926 Cases, 20,991 , 
deaths, 13,391 


To Sept 16,1926 Cases, 35 


Including Yokohama. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Serrioe, American consuls, and other sources. 








Novcrabm* 10, 1920 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contmiwl 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1926 —Continued 

CHOLERA. — Coul muinl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Death*? 

Remaiks 

Philippine Islands 





Manila- 

Mas- 18-24 

2 



Do 

June 27-Sept 11.- 

13 

3 


Piovmces— 





Albay 

Api 18-24 

1 

1 



Ma\ 23-29 

; 1 



Mindoio 

Feb 21-Mar G-.. 

3 

i » 


Pampanga 

July 25-31 

1 1 

1 



July 18-24 

; 1 



Bomblon,. 

Dec 14-31 

42 

43 


Do 

Jan 2-Mar 27 

41 

35 


Siam 




Apr 1-Sept 18, 1926 f a^s, 

Bangkok 

May 2-June 12 

1,325 

736 

7, 604, deaths, 4, 988 

Do 

June 20-26 

56 

26 


Do 

June 27-Sept 18... 

91 

33 


Stiait'^ Settlements 





Singapore 

July 4-17 

2 

1 


On vessel, j 





Steamship Macedonia 

Aug 5 

7 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 





sailed from Singapore, Julv 18, 





1926 
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Noveinfc*er 19, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— C-oniinuecl 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1926 — Continued 
PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Prance 

Marseille... 
St Dems.. 
St Ouen... 
Great Britain 
Liverpool-. 
Greece 

Athens 

Do..... 

Patras 

Do..... 

Xante 

Eawau 

Hamakua., 

Paauhau--, 

India 

Bombay... 
Do 


July 8 

Reported Aug 2. 
Aug 14 


Aug 29-Sept 4... 

Apr 1-May 31... 
Aug 1-Scpt 30.. 
May 27-June 12.. 

July25-Oct 2 

May 17- 


June 9 

July 18-24.. 


Karachi 

Do... 

Madras Presidency 

Do 

Ran^on 

Indo-Chma 

Saigon 

Do 

Iraq 

Baghdad — 

Do. 

Japan' 

Yokohama 

Java 

Batavia 

Do... 

Cheribon 

East Java and Madura 

Do 

Surabaya—. 

IVIadagascar 

Amfoositra Province 

Antisirabx Province 

Itasy Province 

Alajunga Province .... 

Mananjary Province 

Moramanga province 

Tananarive Province 

Towns— 

Majunga 

Tamatave (Port) 

Do 

Tananarive 

Do. 

Mauritius* 

Port Loms 

Nigeria 


Peru. 


May 2-June 26... 
July 18-Sept. 18.. 

May 23-June 26.. 

July 11-17 

Apr 25-June28-. 
July 4-Sept 11... 
May 9-June 26... 
June 27-Sept 25.. 

May 23-June 26. . 
Julyi8-.4.ug 7... 

Apr 18-Junel2.. 
July 18-Sept II. . 


July 2- Aug 10—. 

Apr 24-Junel9. 
June 26-Sept 11. 

Apr 11-24 

June 13-19. 

July 26-81. 

Aug 22-28 


May 1-15- 
June 16-30-. 
do-. 


do. 

— do — 

Apr, 1-15... 


Aug 1-15 

Hay 16^1 

Julyl-.4.ug 15—. 
Apr l-JuneSO..— 
July-.4.ug 15 - 


JulySL. 


Departments— 

Ancash 

,Do 

Cajamarca... 

Do 

lea 

Do 

Jumn 

Lambayeque. 

Liberfcad 

Do. 

Lima 

Do. 

Piura 


Russia . 


May 1-31 

July 1-Sept 30— 
Hay l-Juno 30.. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 30 . 

Hay 1-31, 

July 1-31 

Sept 1-30 

do — . — 

Hay 1-31 

Sept 1-30 

May l-June 30.. 
July 30.. 
June 1-30 


16 

9 

15 

1 

162 

599 

20 

80 

8 

2 

161 

4 


291 

15 


3 
1 

108 

4 

80 

65 

62 

3 
1 
1 
2 

4 
4 

10 

6 

1 

2 


20 


Reported July 24 
Vicinity of Parts 
Suburb of Pans 


Including Piraeus 
Do 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
Hamakua 

Plague-infected rat trapped 
.4pr 25-June 16, 1926 Cases, 
53,001, deaths, 41,576 June 
27-Sept 4, 1926 Cases, 3,471, 
deaths, 2,038 


Septicemic, 


Do 


Apr. i-June 30, 1926 Cases, lao, 
deaths, 120 Jalyi-Aug. 16, 
1926‘ Cases, 47, deaths, 41 


Peb. 1-Apr 30, 1926* Cases, 115; 
deaths, 92 

May-June, 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, 16 July i-Sept. 30, 
1926 Cases, 89; deaths, 52* 
Present 


Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 37. 



November 10, 1026 
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CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Ooutiiiued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1926 — Contmued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Case:> 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Nov. l-SO, 1925 Cas6.s,3, deaths, 





2 Mar 1-Apr 30, 1026. Cases, 
15; deaths, 1 

Apr l-Sept 11, 1926 Cases, 15, 
deaths, 10. 

Bangkolc 

Mav 23-June 26..» 

2 

2 

I>o 

Julv 18-24 

1 

1 


Suaus Settleraents 

Singapore. . 

Mav 2-R 

1 

1 


i)o. . 

Jul 3 1-17 

1 

X 


Syria 

Beirut 

Julyl-Aug 10 

Oct 15 

2 



Do 



Present 

Tunisia 

May li-June 30... 

174 


Do - 

July 1-20 

12 



Kdirouan 

June 9 

3 


9 cases 30 miie^ south of JKai- 

Turkey' 

rAnst.HTiimnnle . 

Aug 1-Sept 25 

7 

4 

tonan. 

turnon o£ South Africa 

Cape Province 

May in-22 

5 

3 


Hnlvinm Dif^trict- , 

June 13-26—. 

12 

6 


Do 

June 27-Aug. 

Jimft 

3 

3 


Williston District 

2 



Do 

June 27-July 3 

1 



Orange Free State— 
Hoopstad District 

Aug 15-21 

1 



Ptotestpan 

May 9-22 

September, 1926 — 

8 

3 

2 

% 

On vessel 

a$eftTnship Zftna . _ _ 

2 

At Lnerpool, England, from 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa, 
20 plague-infected rats found 
on board 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Mgters . _ 

May 21-Jrme 20 

July 1-Aug. 31 

n<*f; s-a 

14 

3 

1 

1 

14 

lb 




Arabia* 

Aden , 


Belgium 

A ntwnrp _ 

Aug 1-7 

1 

7 

8 

Bolivia 

Tjft. , „■ ,-r -n- 

May 1-Jime 30. 

Jolyl-Aug 31 

Do. . 

Brad! 

Bahfft 

JlUM 20-26 . _ 

1 

Do. 

-TrmA 27-Sept 18. _ 

OS 

38 

6 

25 

19 

18 

Mstnaps- T,-: - 

Apr 1-30 

Para.. 

Do _ _ 

May 16-June 26... 

Jnni» 27-R<»pt 2S 

26 

29 

115 

2 

132 

^534 

Pernambuco 

Porto Alegre...— 

July ll-Sept, 11-. , 
Aug, 10-31 

Rio de Janeiro-—. — . 

Do 

Santos..-. — . 

May 2-June 19..— 
July 4-Sept 25 

Mar 1-7 

91 

1 1,338 

1 

4 

46 

Bast Africa: 

Mombasa _ _ 

July 5-11 

5 

252 

3 

17 

' 5 

1 

Tangfluyikft^- . 

Mav 1-31. 

Uganda 

Mar l-MaySl 

Bnttsn South Africa 

Northern RJiodesia 

Mav 18-24 

6 



June 8-14. 

Sept 11-17. . 

Do 


Canada— 



Alberta 




Calgary 

( §ept ^Oct 16 

i 

21 


Britl^ Cdtimbia— 


Vancouver : 

1 Aug 16-Sept 12.* 

3 


Manitoba 1 

j 

Jane ^12* ^ , 

, July 4-Sept 

5 

12 



Imported 


Natives 


May 30- June 12, 1926' Cases, 46 
May 30-lmio 12. 1926* Cases, 3 
June 27-Ocfc 16, 1926; Cases, 63 


May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 1.1 
June 27-Sepfc. 25, 1926. Cases, 19. 
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Novemlei* 19, 19M 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Coatiiiiied 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to November 12, 1626 — Coatiniied 


SMALLPOX— Contimud 


Placft 

1 

Date } 

Cases 

Deaths 1 

r 

Bemarks 

Canada— Continued * 

1 


t 

! 


New Brunswiclc— 



1 


N orthumberland ' 

Oet ll-’Sa 

1 

1 


County ) 

1 


1 


Ontario 1. 

1. 


1 

May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 36, 

Fort William j 

July25-Aug 7 

MaT* ^-Tiine 20 ' 

2 

5 

■: ! 

June27-Oct 23 Cases, 87 

Do 1 

July 11-17—, 

2 



Kitchener.,- ' 

Apr 2b-May29-..i 

3 



r! 


Nmth Ba3 

May 2-22 1 


f 


Do -.1 1 

July 25-31 i 

2 

1 


Orillia 1 

Apr 26-May 29. 

7 

i 


Ottawa 1 

Jnly lS-24 , 

1 



Packenham-.- |. 

do — ^ 

10 



Peterboro | 

Sept 1-30 ' 

10 



Toronto 

Julyl8-Oct 9 1 

11 



Waterloo ' 

July 18-24 

6 



Saskatchewan !, 




May 30-Jane 26, 1926 Cases, 16, 

Begma 

July 4-Sept 25 

3 


June 27-Oct 23 Cases, 89 

Ceylon 1 i- 




Mar 14-May 29, 1928. Cases, 44, 

I 




deaths, 3 Sept 12-18, 1926 

! 




Cases, 2 

Chile ] 

Antofagasta I 

June 6-12 

1 



China I 





Amoy ’ 

May l-June 26 — 

4 

8 


Do 

July 4-10 

1. 



Antiing.. .. - 1 

May 17-June 19... 

5 



Pol 

Julj* 4-18 

2 



Canton 

May 1-31 

4 

2 


Changbha 

Aug S-14 

1 

1 


Chungking 

May 2-Sept l8 — 



Present 

Foochow 

May2-Scpt 11. — 



Do 

Hongkong 

May ^-June 26 — 

19 

10 1 


Do t 

Juno 27-JuIy 3.— 

I 

1 i 


Manchmia 

July 4-31 

IS 


Kailway stations 

An-shan.— 

May 16-June 12—. 

6 


South Manchurian Railway, 

Anttmg 

May 16-June 19— 

5 



Change^un. . 

May 16-June 28— 

6 


Do 

Po;, 

Juno27-Ju3y3 

1 


Do 

Paimn — 

^ Apr. 26-June 20... 

69 

16 


Do 

June 28-Aug 8 

5 

3 


Fushun,-- 

May 16-June 

4 


Do 

Harhin 

May 14-June 30— 

*21 


Do 

Do 

; July 1-28 

12 



Kai-yoan 

May i6-June30— 

16 


, Do* 

TTimgehuling ... 

Jnri«ia-i9 _ 

1 


Do 

Lmoyang 

May 16-June .30— 

4 

rr T n 

Do, 

Mukden 

.... -do.— 

4 


Do. 

Penhsihu 

May 16-JUI16 19— 

4 


Do. 

Ssiipingkai 

1 May 16-June SO— 

2 

’ 

Do 

Teshihehiao . 

I do— 

o 


Do 

W a-feng-tien 

L....do_.. 

3 


Do 

Nanking 

MayS-Sept 18 — 



Present 

Shanghai- 

May 2- June 26 

10 

25 

Cases, foreign* Deaths, popula- 

Do.-.—.-, 

June27-Ju!y 24 

3 

3 

tton ot mt«riwtional roW 





Sion, foieign and natiye 

Swatow 

May 9-Sept 25 



Sporadic 

Tientsin 

June 2-26. — 


' 1 

Bepoited by British muniot* 
pahty 


May 1 



Prevalent 



Chosen 




Mar 1-May 31, 192$ Cases, 548, 

Fasten 

May Wi 

1 


death**, 121 

Selshun 

do.—.. 

2 

1 


Kgypt 





Alexandria 

May 15-July l 

18 

3 


Do 

Jnly23-Aug 19... 

11 

6 


Cairo- 

Jan 29-May 13..„ 

39 

S 


K«ithoma 




May i-June 30, 1926 Cases, 3 

France — 


. _ 

, 

Mar 1-J«ne 30, 1926- Cases, lil. 

Paris— — — 

Sept 1-20-..: 

21 

5 


St Etienne 

Apr i8-J«iiei5-., 

, 7 

, 3 


French Settlements m India . . . 

|ito» 7-Jun« 26 

' ^ 

,282 


Hold Coast 

TOr, 1-May 81-.., 

m 

18 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW- 

FEVER— (7ontinuea 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


JMace 


Gieat Bntam 

Itlngland and Waleb 

Biimingham 

Biadfoid 

Do 

London 

Newcastle-on-Tyne- — 

Do 

Nottmgbana 

Do 

yhefPeld 

Do 

J^outh Shields 

Gieece. 

Athens 

Salomki 

Guatemala 

Guatemala ,5.. 

India., 


Do:„. 
Calcutta,. 
Do... 
Do... 
KaiachL. 

Do— - 
Madras, - 
Do... 
Kan 


Indo-Cbtoa: 

Satgon 

Iiaq* 

Bag^dad- 

Do... 

Basra 

Do... 

Italy 

Catania.. 
^Rome 


Jammea.. 


Do.. 


lapaii 

Kobe 

Xagoja 

Do 

Taiwan Island 

Do 

Do 

Tokjfl.... 

Yokohama 

Bfitavia 

Do 

East Java and Madura-. 

Do 

Malang 

Surabaja 

Do 



Mfdeo 

Muascalicntes — 

Qmdala^a 

Bo. ............ 

MesdcoCSr--— - 



Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Sept 26-Oct 2 .... 1 

May 23-29 1 

Aug 29-Sept 4.... 1 

Sept 26-Oet 2 2 

dune 6-12 1 

Tulyll-Oct 9 4 

May 2-June 5 7 

July 18-24 1 

June 13-19 1 

July 4-Oet. 2 9 

Oct 3-9 1 


May ^-Juue 26, 1926* Cases, 933 
JuBe|M^-Oct 2, 1926 Cases, 
1,385m. 

St. Gateshead, semafeasesre^ 
ported 


July 1-31... 
June 1-14... 

June 


71 


May 2*^une 26 

June 27-Scpt. 18 — 
Apr. 4^May 20 — 

June 13-26 

Jttne 27-Sept 18 

May 16-June 26., , 

June27-Oct 2 

May 16-June 28 

June27-Ocf2 

May 9-June 26 

July 4-Sept 11 


220 

112 

171 

24 

38 

44 

14 

7 

60 

10 

21 


6 

3 


Including Pirseus. 


2 


134 

61 

152 

18 

37 

18 


M4, 

18 

5 

i 


A pi 25-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
M,851, deaths, 14,771 June 27- 
Sept 4, 1926 Cases, 22,163; 
deaths, 7,099 


May 9-June 26 2 


July 4-Sept 11 — 
Apr 18-June22— . 
Aug 15-21 


8 

3 

34 

1 


3 

1 

25 


Aug 9-15- ; 2 

June 14-20. ! 4 


May30-June5 1 

May 16-June 22 1 

July 4-10 1 

May 11-20 24 

June 1-20.- 23 

Julyil-Aug 30—. 2 

June26-ruly 17— . 3 

May 2-8 2 


Mar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 34 
' June 27-July 10, 1926: Cases, 3 
' Entire consular district, inelud- 
i ing Island of Sardinia 
’ Api 25-Jane 26, 1926 Cases, 201 
} (Reported as alastnm ) 

June 27-Sept 25, 1926 Cases, 238 
(Reported as alastiim.) 

Api 11-Juno 19, 1926 Cases, 641. 


May 15-Juno 25.. 
July 24-Sept 28.. 
Apr. 11-JuIy 3—.,, 

July4-Aug 7 

Apr. 4-10. 

May 16-22 

July 18-Sept 4 


2 

9 

100 

43 

6 

14 

87 


June 13-26 

June 8-14..-. 

June29~Sept,27.. 

May le^uhe 5 — 

July26-Bept.25- 
Juiy 18-24.,..*.— .. 
Jau* X"June80 ... 

yvm 1-X0V*-. — . 
Jmy so... 


rio\ mce. 
Do 


Intenoi. 


Api 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 5 
Eeb, 1-Apr 30, 1926. Deaths, 982 


Including inunicipabtiesi m Fed- 
eral Distiict. 

Do, 

Piesent' 100 miles from Cbitiua- 
hua. 
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N’ovemto 19, lOiMI 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, S3IALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contiimed 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1^26 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Coatimiod 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

I 

Deaths | 

Remarks 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam.. - 

Julv 18-24 


1 

s'; 


Nigeria 

' 

Feb l-\pr 30, 1926 Cases, lul, 
deaths, 33 

Persia 

Teheran 

Api 21-July23 1 


10 

Peru 

Aieqmpa 

June 1-30 i 


1 1 

1 


Poland.—. I 

J 


Mat 28-3^Iay 1, 1926 Cases, 12, 
deaths, 1 June 27-July 24, 
1926 Cases, 2, deaths, 1 

Portugal 

Lisbon - 

Api 26-Junel9_.. 
Julj 11-Sept 25-. - 

May 23-June 5 

July 11-24 

10 

J 

1 

3 j 

Do 

22 

6 ' 


Oporto. _ ,, 

4 

1 


DO- 

2 



Russia 



1 Jan 1-Mar 31.1926 Cases. 2.104 

Siam - - 



} 

Apr 1-Sepr 18, 1926 Cases, 57t>, 
deaths, 226 

RjingTrnk' __ 

Miay 2-June 12 

Julj 4-Sept 18 — 

Aug 22-Sept 25 — 

Apr 25-May 1 i 

July 11-17 


' 20 1 
51 [ 

1 1 

Do 

67 

Spam 

Valencia 

2 


Sfeiaits Settlements 

Singapore 

1 

j 


Do 

1 



Sumatra 

Medan 

Aug 22-28--. 



One ease varioloid 

Switzeiland 

Lucerne Canton 1 

June 1-30 

1 


Do 

July 1-31--—. 

2 



Tnpohtania 

Api 1-30 

11 



Tunisia 


1 

Api 1-June 30, 1926' Cases, 17 

Tunitt 

Aug 11-30 

2 

. . i 

Vmon of South Africa 

June 1-30- - 

8 

il 


Csipe Prox'mee 

June 20-28.- 

1 

Outbreaks 

Do 

Aug 15-21.-—— 



1 Do 

Do 

Idutva district 

May 23-20 



Natal. " _ — 

May 30-Jiine 5 



Do 

Orange Free State.^ 

June20-Aug 28— 



Do 

Traas\aftl 




June 6-12, 1926 Outbreaks m 

Do 

Aug 29-S6pt 4--- 
May 9-June 12 — 
July 11-Sept 4 

1 


Pietersburg and Rustenburg 
districts. 

Native 

J ohannesbui^ 

5 


Do 

2 



Yngnslavifl . , 


Apr. 16-30, 1926, Cases, 2, deaths, 
1. 

Zagreb — 

Aug ^15--- 

2 


On vessels 

S S Xarapam. . 



- 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 One 
ease of smaUpox mnded At 
Durban, Union of Smith Africa 
June 16, 1926 One suspect case 
landed. 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada. Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward voyage. 

1 

Steamship ... 

-Tilly 2 

1 

* ! 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Algiers-- 

Do- 

Argentina 

Rosario- 

Bolivia 

Paz._ 
Do- 
Bulgaria 


. May 2i-June 30 — ' 7 1 

. Iuly2i-Aug,31— S - 

. Feb 1-28 '' 2 

j June 1-30- - 1 

.! Aug 1-31 0 1 


Mar i-June 30, 1926. Oases, 87, 
deaths, 14 




NovcnJbei 19» 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1^26— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chile 

A , ^ ^ .. . 

May 23~June 26... 

4 ' 



Tin 

June 27-July 3 

Junei-'? 

1 i 





1 


r-- 

Valnafftisn,, 

Apr 29-May 5 


1 



Aug 14-Sept 18- 

Tune 14-27 

7 



Chma 

Ant.img . 

7 

1 


Do; 

June28-Oet 10... 

37 

1 


Cantrtn. 

May 1-31 

1 



Chuniiing™ 

Ir'hftng _ 

Au^ 29-Sept 4 

1 


Present 


1 , - . 

1 

Reported :May 1, 1926 Occur- 
ring among trpops 

Present among troops, May i, 
1920 Lorahty in Chingking 
consulai district 

Feb 3-May 31, 1926 Cases, 887, 
deaths, 91 

Wanshien 




Chosen 




ChemnlpA 

May 1-June 30 

July 1-31 1 

i 38 

2 

* . . ..... . 

7 

2 

Gens^ , _ 

June 1-30 1 

1 



Honrit.. 

do 

8 

3 


Do._ - 

July 1-Aug 31 

8 



CyechosloTaloa 


Jan 1-Juue 30, 1926* Cases, 156, 
deaths, 6. 

EgVpt 

Jalyl6-Aug 19... 
Jan 29~Mayi3— - 

3 


Cairo , 

89 

27 


THo 

July 23-Aug.5 

1 



Port. Sfttd 

June 4^'2st 

4 

i 


Bo. 

JulyO-Aug 19 

4 

1 


Great Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgovr 

July^Aug 21... 

Sept 1-30 

9 

1 


Greece 

Athens.. 


17 

Including Pirseus 

Ii eland (Irish Free State): 

Cohh {Qiioenstott'ti).. 

May 30-June 5..,. 

June27-Jtily3 

June 5 

1 


T>a 

1 

I 


Cork, .--.--r 

1 



Eeir County— 

Dingle 

June 27-July 3 — 

1 



Italy-- 

1 


]Mar 28-Majr- 8, 1926 Cases, 3, 

Palermo 

Japan. .... 

Sept, i2-18 

1 


Mai 28-Mu> 29, 1926 Cases, 37 
May 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 19 
IMai 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 199, 
deaths, 22 

Feb 1-Apr. 30, 1920 Deaths, 110 

Latvia 




Lfthnania. _ .. 




Iklraico^ 





J^yi-M 


1 

liIeidcQ City^ ... _ 

May IG-June 5. 

20 I 


Including municipalities in Fe<I- 
eial District 

Do • 

Bo 

Jnnp, 13-I9_ 

0 


Bo . . 

July 2S-31 

3 


Do 


Aug 15-Oct 9 

46 


Do 



San ttUiS Prviitfa . 

June 13-26 


Piesent, city and country, 

Mai 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426 

Morocoo. 




N'orway; 

Staranger 

Sept. 0-12 

1 






Mai l-June 30, 1926, Cases, U; 
deaths, 1, Aug lO-Sept, 13, 
1926' Cases, 5 

0^20 

July fi-12 

i 


HaiHii 

Julyl3-Ang 30... 

5 


Halalal 

Augj 17-23 

1 



JaUia district, 

June 1^28 

5 



Bo, .. .. 

Sept. 28-Oct, 4 

1 



Jemaalem -- - n 

Sept. 14-27 

2 



MajdAl ittstnoi; 

July 13-Aug, 2 

.....do,— .......... 

2 



Masweth . 

3 



Tiberias „ . 

Aiig. 3-8 

1 



Yavswal , ., 

Aug, 17-23- 

1 




May 2i-Juiie 22... 


1 


„ > i 

Jan 1-31— 


2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Vi 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1926 — Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER—Coiitmued 


Place 

Date 

f 

Caaes 

Deaths 

f 

Remarks 

Poland 




IMar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
1,272, deaths, 85 June 27-J uly 
24, 1926 Cases 147, deaths, 11 

Rumania 

^ i 




Mar l~May31, 1926 Cases, 711. 
deaths, 69 

Russia 1 , 

Tunisia I, 




Jan i-Har 31, 1926 Cases. 
14,814 

Tunis 

Turkey 

raa'>ll-iO ' 

a 1 

I 

1 


Constantinople 

June 16-22 i 

1 



Union of South Africa 

1 



: i 

Apt 1-Ma\ 31, 1926 C ases, 15S, 
deaths, 19 

Do J 




Julv 1-31, 1926 Cases, 00, deaths, 
17 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 202, 
deaths, 24, native Ju^'y 1-31, 
1926 Cases, 58, deaths, 15 

Cape Province ' 

1 

1 

i 


Qlengiay district 1 

June27-Xu’y3 



Outbreaks 

Grahamstown 

do 

' 1 


# 

Natal I 


i 


Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 28 
July 1-31, 1926 Cases, 2i 

Durban 

Jjlv25-Aug U-.. 

■ 10 

1 

deaths, 2 

Orange Fiee State 

Transvaal j 

1 

i 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 21, 
deaths, 4 July 1-31, 1926, 
Cases, 7 





Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 10, 
deaths, 5 July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 2 Aug, 15-21, 1920 

Johannesbmg 

Aug 29-Sopt 4. 

1 


Outbreaks 

Walkkerstroom district 

Jun»^ 2i)-28 



Outbreaks 

Wolmaransstad d'strict 

do 



Do 

Yugoslavia ! 




Apr 15-June 30, 1926 Cases, 4S, 

Zagreb 

May 15-21 

i 


deaths, 7 Julyl-Aug 31,1920, 
Cases, 3; deaths, l 


YELLOW FEVER 


1 

■Rrfiwd .. j 

1 

1 

I 

93 

1 


Bahia-, 

May9-Juae26 | 

io 

7 Pirapora, and Minas. 

Do 

July 4-10 1 

1 

Gold Coast - 

1 Apr 1-May 31, — 

6 

( 


X 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ENDEMIC GOITER IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS SHOWN BY THYROID SURVEYS 

By Robert Olesen, "^imgeon, United States Public Health Service 

A knowledge of the distribution of endemic goiter in the United 
States is essential both to an understanding of the causation of the 
malady and the intelligent application of prophylactic measures. 
Obviously, when accurately determined fluctuations in distribution 
are known, clues to the remote etiology of simple thyroid enlargement 
will be nearer at hand Likewise, a knowledge of distribution enables 
the formulation of effective plans for prophylactic endeavor. In the 
present arucle an effort has been made to assemble il\e known lacts 
concerning the distribution of endemic goiter in the United Stales. 
While due diligence has been exercised in compiling the data, it is 
probably far from complete However, the publication of a list of 
thyroid surveys may cause additional work of similar character to 
be made known. 

GoiUr among drafted men , — Prior to the World War no information 
concerning the nation-wide distribution of goiter was available, for 
relatively few surveys had been made. The draft examinations, 
however, provided valuable information concerning both simple 
and exophthalmic goiter. Manifestly, the draft examinations, 
particularly as they applied to goiter, were subject to certain unavoid- 
able handicaps which, to some extent, affected the accuracy of the 
obsei’vations. In the first place the subjects of the examinations 
were men of military age, in whom endemic goiter is likely to be less 
prevalent than among adolescent girls Secondly, the examiners 
were physicians with varying degrees of skill and experience in 
diagnosing thyroid disorders. Consequently the various findings 
may not be strictly comparable with each other. 

Another difficulty with the draft figures, as customarily presented, 
is the failure to indicate variations in distribution of goiter ivithin 
the individual States. Inasmuch as differences m goiter incidence 
within relatively small areas are common, it is desirable that the 
information derived from the draft exammations be supplemented. 
However, even with their manifest limitations the draft figures 
represent a reliable general index of nation-wide goiter incidence. 

14214«— 26t X (2691) 
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Table 1 , in which is shown the incidence of endemic goiter among 
men examined for military service during the World War, is 
reproduced because of its continued interest. Generally speaking 
this tabulation indicates a greater frequency of the malady m the 
Pacific Northwest and in the Gieat Lakes Basin. 

1 — Nmiher of in&tancea of endemic goiter and ratio per IfiOO examtnakona 
anions 2yS10S01 men examined f 07 miliiaT'y s€ 7 vice in the United ^"^tates during 
the World Wat {by States) ^ 


State 

Numbei 
of eases 

Eatio per 
1,000 

1 • State 

Niimbei 
of cases 

Hatio per 
1,000 

I^abo - - 

33b 

26 91 

Kentucky, 

90 

1 41 

Orecion 

421 

26 31 

District of Columbia 

16 

1 39 

W ftshingt.an , 

832 

23 40 

Kansas ,1 

48 

1, 25 

Montana 

576 

21 00 

Aiirona-- - 

10 

1 21 

tFtab 

185 

15 72 

New York,^ 

308 

1 19 


102 

lo 37 

Maiyland 

35 

04 


886 

14 02 

Soutb Carolina..— 

37 

04 

-n rr-T -«■- 

Alaska 

16 

13 14 

Connecticut 

32 

89 

Michigan.--- ^ - — 

h m 

11*43 

i New Mexico—^ — 

9 

,88 


'156 

8 78 

Oklahoma- 

44 

72 


578 

8 04 

New Hampsbire.,— 

6 

.70 

West Virginia, 

307 

7 S9 

Maine — — 

13 

.06 

tllmoiS-r - - 

1,307 

7 79 

Mississippi—,...-———..—-.-- 

24 

,64 

Ifli'wa ' 

458 

6 68 

Louisiana'----———.- 

32 

62 

ILudinna., „ 

464 i 

8 49 

Delawaie— - - 

3 

,50 


21 

6 38 

Alabama 

29 

56 

- T - -- ^1- - -w 

Ohio ^ , 

798 

5 59 

Ebode Island — 

8 

M 

Goloradn*- , 

119 

5 29 

Georgia,— - 

33 

52 

California - 

859 

4.45 

Hew Jersey— 

33 

.43 

Pro n^tylvama 

829 

4 10 

Arkansas 

17 

40 

Smitli Dakota - 

85 

409 : 

Massaebusettb 

29 

*32 

Misfionri - ...p, r 

342 

3 99 

Texas 

1 36 

30 

Virginia, - 

188 

8 ^ 

Florida ?- 

! 6 

25 


63 

2 14 

State not specified - 

186 

I 66 

VornTiAvit' 

18 

2 14 




TnnnRsseP. 

120 

1 96 

Total 

13,971 

4 35 

H<Kth Caroliua 

100 

1.81 




1 Table 18* p 111, of Defecis Foowd m Drafted Men, by A G Lo\eaiid C B Davenport Prepared 
undor tho dirwtioa of tbe Surgeon General, M H irel^d, War Department, Washington^ D, C„ 19^ 


Independent thyroid surveys — ^In addition to assembling again the 
findings of tke draft examinations there are presented in the present 
article the results of thyroid surveys made in various sections of the 
United States. Quite naturally tilie results of independently made 
goiter surveys can be accepted only after makmg due allowances for 
the conditions under which the figui*es were secured This reluctance 
to accept the findings is due to several causes. 

The chief difficulty in comparing goiter statistics in different 
sections of the country arises from the fact that the dividing line 
between the normal and enlarged thyroid gland is not definitely 
known. Consequently a thyroid which is considered normal in a 
section having a considerable mcidence may be regarded and often 
is recorded as a definite enlargement in districts of slight prevalence. 

Anothar obvious defect in thyroid surveys made by independent 
Wickers results from the failure to employ similar methods of 
, ‘aiidnination, as well as a common means of clarifying the several 
, , degrer of goiter detected. These facts, when considered in con- 
nection with the varying skill and experience ‘of the r:a3niners, 
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militate to a considerable extent against the usefulness of the data 
for purposes of comparison. 

However^ the information derived from the various surveys is of 
value as illustratmg the widespread interest wliieh is being taken in 
the solution of the goiter problem Moreover, the evidence adduced 
by thyroid surveys among individuals of elementary grades, high 
school, and college, is largely confirmatory of the results of the draft 
figures 

An mteiesting point which has been brought out in connection 
with the goiter surveys is the finding of goiter in places in which 
its presence has heretofore been unsuspected Many variations in 
incidence would imdoubtedly be brought to light by additional 
systematic surveys Consequently, valuable data relatmg to goiter 
would become available. 

How the data vjere secured — The material presented in Table 2 
was obtained from two prmcipal sources. Fust, by consulting the 
literature and, second, by direct correspondence with all State, 
county, and ciry health oflicers in the United States, the last-named 
officials being located in communities with populations m excess 
of 10,000 More than 95 per cent of the health officers from whom 
information was requested by the Public Health Service, promptly 
submitted replies concerning the presence or absence of simple 
thyroid enlargement. In many instances valuable collateral com- 
ment was forthcoming at the same time 

In Table 2 the available mformation has been arranged to show 
the mmiber of persons of each sex examined and also the percentage 
of thyroid enlargements recorded In some instances this informa- 
tion is not complete, in others, only estimates are presented. From 
the many localities not listed m Table 2 the information was elicited 
that thyroid surveys had not been made. Plowever, sufficient survey 
data are at hand to enable the formulation of rather definite opinions 
concerning the distribution of simple goiter in many sections of the 
United States. 

In several places, among which may be mentioned Rochester, 
N. Y , Lorain, Ohio, and Aroostook County, Me , resurveys have 
been made. Provided such reexaminations are conducted by the 
same observers, under similar conditions, the resulting information 
serves to indicate changes, or lack of changes, which have either 
occurred naturally or followed the institution of prophylactic meas- 
ures. Authentic facts of this character are valuable contributions 
to the epidemiology of goiter. 

The need for uniformity in making surmys — Particularly note- 
worthy in the tabulation of surveys is the irregularity of goiter dis- 
tribution within many States. This condition may be due either 
to actual vanations m incidence or to differences in the methods of 
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examination employed by tbo examiners. Conceding the desirability 
of a more accurate knowledge concerning the distribution of endemic 
goiter in the United States, there would appear to be need for care- 
ful schoohng of examiners in diagnostic procedure, thereby insuring 
findings of comparable character Particularly valuable in obtam- 
ing such results are personal study and practice, supplemented by 
mstruction from persons familiar with normal and abnormal thyroid 
glands 

Instructions for making thyroid surveys ai’e available in .several 
pubhcations.^ However, for practical purposes a theoretical kS^owl-’" 
edge can not supplant the advantages accrumg from actual experi- 
ence. As procedure becomes standardized it is conceivable that 
valuable information regarding the epidemiology of goiter will be 
forthcoming Furtheimore, such data will be useful m encouisging 
the application of prophylactic measures where they are most neelcd. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that a thyroid N' - 

is a time-consuming procedure and is not to be undertaken 
exclusion and detriment of more important public-health pro 
Frequently a thyroid siuwey can be made as a collateral portiou^jffl of 
general physical examinations. When this policy is pursued, timifl^i ^ 
is conserved, and at the same time possible correlations between v 
thyroid enlargement and other physical states may be indicated. 

SUMMAET 

1. The distribution of goiter in the United States, as disclosed 
by numerous tbyroid surveys, parallels the goiter findings among 
drafted men. 

2. There are manifestly wide variations in the methods of deter- 
mining thyroid enlai'gements. The classifications of various degrees 
and types of involvement also range within wide limits. Uniform 
procedure is a necessity if findings in different sections of the country 
are to be compared. 

3. Based upon mcidence, wholesale prophylaxis for endemic goiter 
is apparently not reqmred in all States. 

4. Individual thyroid surveys disclose foci of endenu'c 'gorier .4 q^ 
localities not previously regarded as bemg located in goitrous territory. 

5. Eesurveys are desirable for the pmpose of leamiog the extent 
and character of changes occurring either under natural conditions 
{«■ after widespread prophylaxis has been instituted, 

* Marine* Lenhart, Kimbali, and EogofE The Prevention of Simple Goiter. We&tern Reserve TJniver- 
sity Bulletin, vol 26, No 7, Julj, 1923 

Eetiwt Oksen: Thyroid Survey of 47,493 Elementary-School Children in CmcinnaU, Public Health 
Reports, vol 69, No 30, pp 1777-le02 (Julv 25, 1024) (Reprint No 941.) 

Eohert Okjwm Endemic Goiter m Colorado Public Health Reports, to! 40, No, J, PP 1-22, (Jan* % 

^ Wm. {Reprint No 
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Table 2. — Number of examinatiom and percentage of thyroid enlargements reported 
in 40 States by different observer Sj according to age and sex of the individuals 
examined, and location of the places 




Number examined 

Percentage witb 
goiter 



Place 

Ages 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 
and 
! girls 

Reported by— 

Remarks 


/ ALABAMA 


ce 

m County-- 
t County.— 
County-- — 

16-lS 


168 

5,oo5 

36, 000 


18 3 

1 

1 

Oj 

ool 

OOOI 

W D Hubbard. 
G C Marlette.. 
W T Burkett- - 
L T Lee 

Very rare. 

Entire populatioiu 
Unknown 

Very little goiter 
Not much goiter 

No goiter problem* 
Not many found, 
but increasing 

111) County. , 








L J Graves 

L R Murphree. 

atone County 
le County...- 















*an County— 








H C McRee 

J H Hill.. - 

'Mega County. 




3,000 



1 







Aro*?^^_, ARIZONA 

— mm 

Cof A’^Kounty... 




3,500 



0 OS 

R-B Durfee 

Not a local prob* 
lem 

^ CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco 

Santa Oruz— 

Monteiey County- 
Orange County.--- 

*p<p 

00 

2,795 

6,379 

372 

9,174 

4 2 

17 4 
58 6 



W R P Clark- 
E B Pbilbrook- 
R n TKTai-n 

Ver^ittle goiter 
Goiter rare 

Not prevalent. 

Does not exist ia 
endemic form 
Circular letter. 








V G Presson 

J J Sippy.— — . 

S 8n“ Joa uin 
County 

San Luis Obi&po 
County 

San Francisco 
County 

14 counties.— 















H K: Suther- 
land 

W R P Clark.. 

State board of 
health 














0) 









OaNNECTXOUT 


Stratford 








BeRuytor How- 
land 

United States 
Public Health 
Service 

Quite scarce 

28 localities- — 

10»23 

5,797 

6,609 


7 0 

294 






GOLOBADO 


Colorado Springs.. 


853 

~ 846 


38 2 

f 

44 6 


0 M Gillette-. 

1 

Denvei 1 


9,493 

163 

1,644 

937 


27 3 


; V Van Meter— 

White girls 

Colored girls 

Do— 





26 3 


39 localities 

2-19 

1,630 

825 


io i 

^ 3 


Colorado Health 

8 localities 


63 3 

73 4 


Conference 
State board of 


Do 

2-21 

1,495 

1,214 


26 5 

37 9 


health. 

United States 





Public Health 
Service 



FLOBIBA 


Jacksonvilie. 


H N Parker- 


Not regarded as a 
goitrous area 


1 Present. 
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Tabi,e 2. — Nvmbcr of examimhons and percentage of thyroid cnlnrgemmts reported 
in JiO States hy different obscrvctOj according to age and sex of the individuals 
examined f and location of the places — Continued 




Numhei examined 

Percentage With 
goitei 



Place 

Ages 

Boys 

Girls j 

Boys 1 
an<l 
girls 

Boysj 

Girls 

1 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Reported by— 

Remarks 


GUrOUGIA 


Rrunswie'k 

Decatur County- 
Hall County 


Laurens County i 

State 





! 





1 1 


16-20 



3.000- 1 

0 § 

12-18 



.!iJ 10 



__ 




1 ! 11 1 



H L Akridge- 

M A. Fori 

B D Black- 
welder 
0 H. Check- 
E G Jones 




ILLINOIS 


Gojterrajt-.,- 
Very rare. 

iliat 

Helativ«lyii> b6 

~~ing 


Alton.. 



i 

.. J 


Chicago 


171 

i 

255 

19 t 

40 7 




(146,565 

6 2 

Do 



1 




Do 


X93 

GoV 

6 7 

as 





3 5 


^12 


5,000 

1 

75 3 

East St, Louis 


1 

J 

Galesburg ... 



1 



Oak Park 

12-15 


1 

731 

L„. 

28 3 


Do 


\ 

L " 34 7l 

Rock Island 







Oook County , r 



’ 1 

] 

' L.... 

StatR-- _ - 


10,829 

4,325 

4 6 

24 s' 

University of Illi- 
nois 

Western Illinois 
Teachers College. 


booL..... 

4a 2 


14-K 


59S* 


38 9 


i 

1 




O F Duggan.. 


Koch 

Department 

health 

C G Buford.. 


E T Olsen 

B H Hay- . . 
William S Keis- 
ter 

J T Connors.— 
E D Wmg 


F S Needham 
W J Potls...., 
Harry Frey..,. , 


H LW’iight..-. 
J H Beard. ... 

K JP Onilflor-..| 
E B Ball... 



Fjcquent 
children 
Men and womonij 
School children- 


Very rate. 

Not tioubled with 
goitei 

High school, 1924 
Not very preva- 
lent 

Plenty of cases 
High school gradu- 
ates 


An outstanding 
defect 


INDIANA 


Elwood 



I 

l" 

t 


Fort WayuA. _ 

10-18 


1 


62.0 


Hammond 







Dn 







76 0 

Terro Haute— 

n-15 



i 


1,904 


82 2 
1 328 

Uni\ersiiy of In- 
diana 




1 






11 W Fitepat- 
nefc 

D, R, Beming- 
hofi 

William A Bu- 
chanan 

n S Kuhn— 

GeoigeT Jolin- 


Many cases 


VonmumaxWiL 

3 grade and I high 
school 


son 

F H Luck.... 


KANSAS 


Topeka 

AlePhorson 

County. 

' n-isl 3,345 
5-i8j 730 

! 

3,703 

720 

i 

( 

30 9 
33 0 

1 49 7 
j 5o0 

j 

K.G. Brown 

L 8, Steadman— 

* 

KENTUCKY 

JFgyet to County. . . 
« ! 

^ 1 

1 


2,50£^ 

r 

1 


0.48| 

J*S Chambers-' 
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Table 2 — Number of examinations and percerdage of thyroid enlargements reported 
in 40 States by different ohserverst according to age and sex of the individuals 
examinedj and location of the places — Continued 




Number examined 

Percentage with 
goiter 



Place 

Ages 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Beported by— 

Bemarks 





Berkshire towns 





4.0 

17 0 


George H Bige- 
low 

do- 


around Pittsfield 
Boston 





0 

7 0 



Greenfield . 




600 


1 6 

George P. Moore 
W Thurston 


7r3T>OT’t. . - _ . _ 







No cases of goiter 









for number of 

Peppercll and 
Townsend 
'\yi>nf'Rlay College- _ 





0 

6 0 


George H Bige- 
low 

Canavftn 







16 0 


From all parts of 
country 
: 1925 

1 

S7 IftoalitTfls 

13-20 

7,140 

10,067 


8 7 

220 


Public Health 




Service 





MICHIGAN 







■ -1 

9,Q00; 



0 3 

^ G Dock 

1805 

:^rHnnft 

4r-21 

III 

193 


44.0 

50 0 

0 F DuBois-— 

College ^ 
PubUcsjiiSob 


m 

722 


41 0 

69 0 


do— 

Ca. ■'t 


14.000 

2.000 

3 


OentMiMmc 






5 

dc 

isiPfs few miles 

Gaylord 


- 




26 0 

do 

from Calumet). 
1895 

Grand Bapids. . „ - 


12,631 

13,584 


32 0 

67 0 

T KeedandH 


Iron Mountain 



64.0 

T Clay 

Sb>te Depart- 
ment of health 
W DeKlemd 


fiftgmftw 




1^742 



23 4 

— 

Houghton County. 
Macomb County. - 

Tin 

1 

1 

5“18 

6,860 

6,865 

68 1 

70 5 

and S Ynte- 
ma 

B M Olm 


5-18 


3,292 

6,246 


35 7 

E F Eldndge.. 

do - 

North of Berea 

5-18 





20 2 

Sandstone. 

South of Berea 

Midland County— 
Olmstead County- 
Tin 

5-18 

6,162 

1,8U 


24.4 

41 1 

B M Oiin 

sandstone. 

9-14 


A4 

D 0 Mebaue— 

City schools* 

Bural schools 

9-14 






8 0 

do 

Wexford County— 

5-18 

1,963 

2,021 


47,6 

63.4 

Department of 
health 















26» 3.926 
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Table 2. — Nuinher of examtnatmna afid percentage of thyroid enlmgemente reported 
in 40 States by different observe! s, according to age and sex of the individuals 
examined, and location of the places — CoBtinued 




Number examined 

1 

Peroenfage with 
goiter 



FJace 

Ages 

! 

Boys j 

Girls 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Bojs 

Girls 

1 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Reported by— 

Bomarks 


MICHIGAN— Conhnued 


4 counties (Hough- 
ton* Wexford, 
Midland, Ma- 
comb) 

Torch Lake and 
Schoolcraft town- 
ships 

State 


5-18 


1-Cl 




790 

993 




31,612 


583 




44 9 

79 6 




47 2 


Depaitment of 
health 


S Levin 

do 



MNNBiSOTA 


|hat 

be 

Kegi6r'’~~^S’ 

,ied. 


Austin-, 


Duluth 

Minneapolis., 


*W®sm» County- 
Kicollot'Oeuniy- 


St Louis and 
Cook Counties. 
ISloealities 


5-14 

0-18 


10-19 







6,284 

5,974 


59 6 

65 0 

843 

1,063 


59,2 

73.8 

m 

ioi 


12 0 

45 3 

639 

678 


49 1 

76 1 

1,770 

2,291 


40 9 

71 0 


9 5 


4ao 


C C Leek-. 


J M Robinson. 
Chester A Stew- 
art 

W, V Lindsay.. 
T Clark and I 
N Gehlen 

A R Blakey- 

Public health 
semce 


S16 enli 
m first,' 
ninth gb 



Public health sur- 
vey Reprint 983. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MeridiiKB-, , - - — . 
Jones County — 
Harnson County. 
State-- 


50^000 


07 
0 10 


T J, Houston— 
J n Kittrell— 
D J Wilbams- 
H A Gamble- 


Very few goiters 
Light incidence 
Estimate 


MISSOURI 


, _ ield 

Xiouis 

C^e Girardeau 
d^nty 

NevfxMsdrid 

County, 


6-18 


50 



46 0 













3.0 
5-12 0 













-- 






1 


R R Miller. 
Lon Sharp-——. 

B Lloyd 

E E. Hubpr 1 


W N 0*Ban- 
non 


Not prevalent. 

In swamp section? 

very little goiter. 
25 cases in school 
ehiidren in coun- 
ty. 


MONTANA 


Ana^uda-— 








G, B, Soper 

A great many goi- 
ters. 

Missonla County,- 
7c«3inties 

5-14' 






20 4 

P O Peak 

Hg 

4,631 

ijlg 

13.4 

lAO 

fed 
43 6 

PiedT Foard, - 
P. O. Pftak 

University of Mon- 
tana. 

1 






i 



NEBRASKA 




j 



, 1 W S Wilson 




1' 

1 


L 

1 
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Table 2. — Number of examinahons and percentage of thyroid enlargemenie reported 
tn 40 States by d%ffereni observers j accordtng to ixge and sex of the individuals 
examinedj and location of the places — Gontmiied 


Remarks 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 






NORTH CAROLINA 
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Table 2 — Number of examinahona and percentage of thyfo%d)^argemeni$ reported 
%n 40 States by d%fferent ohserverSf according to age and sex 'vf the indivtducds 
examined^ and location of the places — Continued \ 




. Number examined 

Percentage with 
goiter 

1 


Plaee 

Ages 

Boys 

1 

i Bo^s 
Girls! and 
girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

and 

gills 

Keporte<l by— 

1 I^marks 

L\ 


OHIO 


Akmti .. ^ ... 

s-isj 


1 

3,872 

9,679' 

23,783 

406 



56 4 


0 P Kimball- - 


Do 




48 64 


Marine and 


PinmnnAti 

1 

A-17 71ft 


26 6 

39 8 


Kimbali 

Public Health 


PlfiVAlflLTld 




37 69 


Seivice 

Maime and 


Glendale 


i 

! 363 

i 

29 2 

Kimbcill 

0 P Kimball- 

5 schooL and kin- 

TTAmiUon , 


I 

1 


1 

4,251 

3,455’ 



39 o! 

A L Sniedloy.. 

dorgarten 

Lorain \ 

6-16' 





17 0 

W S Baldwin- 

1921-22 

Do 

6-12 



: 2,938 
! 3,447 



14 6 

.....do.....,,,.* 

1922-23 

Do 

6-12 





19 4 

.....do.. ........ 

1924-25 

Do 

16-18 

' 1.191 

931 

13 0 

30 0 


Examinations for 

Norwood., 

4,701 

40 3 

H, Wittenberg- 

work permits 

Springfield., 






210 

0 M Craven 

Ratio of girls to 

Warren i 



925 



24 43 

1 Marine and 

boys, 4 to 1, 

Allen County I 





70 

} Kimball 

7 7 Sutter...—- 


Ashtabula County,' 

Belmont County. J 
Butler County 







W S Weiss 

Incidence of goiter 
same as for all of 
northern Ohio. 

6-10 

908 

831| 


22 0 

36.0 


F R Dew 


500 

200 

40 0 


0 7 Baldridge. 
D M Criswell-. 


Coshocton County 
Crawford County - 
Delaware County . 




1,850 

36 2 


6-16 



1,603 



66 0 
29 3 

G T Wasson.— 




3,048 

2.500 



A 7 Pounds..— 


Geauga County. . . 
Mahoning County 

5-U 



20 0 

40 0 

G h Lyne.-.-- 




35 0 

45 0 


7. F. Edder— . 


Ross County 







Q B Robbins. - 

Quite prevalent. 

Washington 

Count5^ 

Wajme County.,.. i 
Marion., ' 


2.194 

2,043 


24 5 

35 7 


A G. Sturgiss— 

C D Barrett - - 

5-14 


40 0 


1,525 

1,697 


"20‘6 

41 0 

W 7 Woiser. — 








OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 




1, 495 ! 


10 9 

G F Mathews . 

2 counties, 

Le Flore County.. 






.33 

W. F Lunsford. 


OREGON 


Newport 


1 

! 620 

407 

1,047 

2,279 


11^1^ 

26,1 

! 662 

[ 

600 


1 W C Belt 

1 Men and women 

1 (1916), 

i 

1925 

Do 

1926, south, ftwd ftf 

Portland 




City Club's 

1 puidic health 
section 

7 Earl Else and 
B Peden 

TI A . fjftrtr 

Do 




Do 




■III 

42,2 
7 6 

a 6 

Doi^las County— 




1,253 

1,583 

1,933 



W 0 Belt 

, , do .1 







Do-^ 






13.7 

..... do.... 1 .. 








JkvmSjf OVUViUi ICUMiVi WA 

county 
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Tab^e 2 — N^imher of examinations and percentage of thyroid enlargements reported 
in 40 States by different ohserverSf according to age and sex of the individuals 
examined, and location of the places — Continued 




Number examined 

i 

1 Percentage with 
goiter 



Place 

Ages 

Boys 

Boys Girls and 
girls 

i 1 Bojs 

Boys { Girls 1 and 
' girls 

1 i 

Reported by— 

Remarks 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford 

1 ! . 1 
! r"'T ' ' 

-! j--;--- 

C L. Peterson-- 

J 

1 Prevalent m a 
j small way. 

Erie 

! 11,40111, 702 

! !...— L... 

. J 2 4 0 8 ' 

H R Steadman 

Do„...~. 

— ' 25 0 

do 

High school 

New Castle 

Ill 

1 

W L Steen 

Quite prevalent 

Pittsburgh 

4-2i43,555o4,2i§L... 

rn 1 ' 1 

— U ib! 55 §2 

H J Ben? 1 

State 

— ' 1 i 2-3 0| 

i 1 : 1 

Goldbeiger and ; 
Alduiger j 



RHODE ISLAND 


Newport 

t 


i 


( 

Edw^ Murphy. -j Not common 

Pro\idence 

! 




S D Gage Very few cases 

Westerly 

1 

1 ! 

i ! 

1 i 


S C Webster... 1 Not common 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Florence — 


1 

No appreciable 


I 

number of cases. 


TENNESSEE 



El Paso„ 
Denisoa. 


George Turaar,. No cases 
Ales W* Acbo- Extremely me* 
son 
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Tabl,2j 2. — Number of examinations and percentage of thyroid enlargements reported 
in ^0 States by different observers^ according to age and sex of the individuals 
examined, and location of the places — Continued 


Place' 


Number examined 

Percentage with 
goiter 



Ages 

Boys 

Girls 1 

[ Boys 
[ and 
girls 

Boys 

Girls j 

Boys 

and 

girls 

Repoited by— 

Remarks 


UTAH—Continued 








6 0 

Curtis 


Lnlfft City 







41 6 

J F McClen- 


Santaciun 







45 0 

don 

do 





1 




67 0 
23 1 

Curtis- 


Syracuse 



1 




J F McClen- 


Vernal, , 







10 8 

don 

.. ..do 


Virgin Valley 






75 0 

G W Middle- 

Women 

West Warren 






7 1 

ton 

J P McClen- 


Iron County 







44 0 

don 

M J McFar- 


E!ane Counts 

9-18 

153 

170 


61.0 

70 o! 

lane 

H J Scars 


Millard County--. 
W ashington 
County* 

10 counties--— 

9-18 

541 

526 

604 

! 

43 8 

' 67 5! 


do 


9-18 

621 


32 0 

62 O! 


do 


69, 256 

80 0 

54 3 

Board of health- 


State.. 




95,488 

30,413 


42 7, 

do 


Bo 

10-14 



'Wi 

59 9 

do 


Biitlfif Snhoivl 



67 3! J F McOlen- 1 


University of Utah. 





31 2 

56 6 


don 

Porter 









VIKGINIA 


I^yisehburg 

Do — , 

Albemarle County 
Arlington County- 


S-lsI 2,38o! 2,967. 
14-19 460' 678 . 


Fairfax County. 

9 counties 

62 counties 

34 counties 

83 counties 


60 
6 3 


4,000 


6,432 



M O Perrow— 
do 


G B Voung 

4 5 

p M Chiches- 
ter 


1 W P Caton 

12 7 

Iw filn [«]' «T* t U ( J?” J 

S 


G) 

(*) 

ao-- 

do 



Very little goitfer 


Do 

Circular letter, 
State board of 
health 


WASHINGTON 


Montejsftno _ . 

11-18 

5-14 



159 

466 



27 04 
23 42 

D 0 Hall 

Indians. 

Circular letters. 
Estimate, 

1914. 

_ 





do 

do 

Seattle - — — - 

5-14 

14-18 

8-20 

5-14 



42 0 
38,3 

48 0 
65 6 

Do 

575 

521 



..do .. 


310 

2,000 

10 « 
46 5 
46.0 

W J Herr 

OhHBlan County. — , 
Yakima County— 






P T West ^ . 







H H Smith 

J* Tate Mason. - 
W J. Kerr 

State , 

12-18 


{ 

650 
21 0 
26 37 

75.0 

Camp Lewis 

21,182^ 

1 

i 

University of 
Washington 



13,000 

33 2 

I 

D. 0, Hall 


1 


! 


WEST VIEGINIA 








75.0 

600 

*1 


H. C Lonsherry 
David Little- 
john. 


Do 







Grafton 


949 

949 


A A 

f A K 

Do. 




1,898 

o V 

36,0 

290 

9 

640 

! 56.0 

XD 0 

w* w JrX€iu§QSH -1 

David Little- 
john, 

W T Henshaw* 


Do-— 







* Goiter report^ not present by 286 physicians (60S physicians reporting), 
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Table 2 — Number oj examinations and percentage of thyroid erdargemeats reported 
in 40 3tate$ by dij^eient observers^ according to age and sex of the individuals 
examined, and location of the places — Continued 




Number examined 

Percentage witb 
goiter 



Place 

! 

Ages 

Boys! 

1 

Boys 
Girls and 
girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys i 

and 

gills 

Reported by— 

Remarks 


WEST V3EQINIA— Continued 


Ethel 







59 Q 

50 0 
63 0 
14 35 
43 4 
21 0 
53 0 
97 0 
25 1 

8 91 

1 

DaTid Little- 
john 

do _ 

Adults 

Colored 
\\ Lite 

Huntington 







Log.in.r 







do _ 

Martinsburg 







do 

^ilontgomery 







Do, - 







do 

Three Forks 






1 

do 

H C Douglas.. 
V A Selby 

Gilmer County 

Harrison County,. 


i 


726 
6, 704] 
13, 838* 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

11 counties 

i 


1 


Claik and 
Pierce 


! 





WISCONSIN 


Altoona, Fairchild, 
and Augusta 
Ashlood 




631 



31 0 

90 0 

L W Hutch- 
croft . 

HGrtZlTin.Ti 

Junior high school 
High School 






BdiTon City 





35 0 

47 0 
GO 0 
80 0 

V A Qudex 

L M Field 

Beloit 






Do. 







do 

Driirn-mond 







L W. Hutch- 
croft 

J F Farr 

17 students free of 
goiter* 

Kindergarten 

Above kindergar- 
ten 

Traimng school for 
teachers 

6Q0 children in city 
with goiter 

Rural schools 

In some sections 
95 per cent 

192L 

14 Stales repre- 
sented 

Eau Claire 

6-12 

7-12 

1,963 

3,126 

2,302 

3,232 


29 0 
12.0 

39 0 
23 8 


T,<i Crofiso 



V A Gudexand 
A M Muipby 

L W Hutch- 
croft 

A D. DeNeveu. 
L W Hutch- 
croft, 

do — . 

Lake Nebagamon. 

TiOWg 


100 0 

75 0 
44 46 

65 0 







Mflirloette 







Marshfield 







Menomome - . * . . 
Mercer 

-12 




220 

sao 

V A Gudei.... 



120 

97 5 
33 3 
45 0 
50 0 
75 0 
60 0 
8 0 

A V DeNeveu. 

Anna Stuppi 

Ada Garvey 

Monroe 






Neenab 







Oshkosh...,.^, 








■Rhiuol^rider 







A V DeNeveu. 
F.A Southwick 
.....do 

PAint 







Do 













sao 

-....do .... 

Viroqim ... _ . _ 




26 


69 2 

G W Henika... 

L F Bugbee 

Molhe Smith 

L W Huteh- 
croft 

V A Gudex 

Karstens 

Wausau 






Eau Claire County, 







20 0 
76 0 

LaCrosse County.. 



1 



1 

Pepin County 

12-1- 

12 + 



767 

2,976 

46 0 
29 0 

■ j 

70 0 
52 0 

Four County 




Alton Township.. - 




50 0] 

28 0 : 

L W, Hutch- 
croft 

R C Blankin- 
ship 1 

I G Taylor,... 

University of Wis- 
consin 

Milwaukee Dow- ^ 
ner College 




13,706 

! 


12-22 


1,435 


7“^ 

! 


WYOMING 

Natrona Chwinty-- 




6,00o| 

1 


15 0 

H Garst 



INDIANS 


55 1ftra,bt»A!« 

■ 

m 




0 Ir-l 5 

j 

E L Munson i 

1895 


■1 

wm 



. 




I 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY CONTROL IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF GROUND- WATER SUPPLIES ‘ 

This report considers the sanitary defects affecting the safety of 
water obtained from, various types of ground-water supplies and the 
safeguards which should be employed to remedy same Examples are 
given of towns in which epidemics have occurred due to the various 
defects It is of interest to note that a surve^j^f engineering litera- 
ture and correspondence mcident to the prepar^: ton of J bhis report 
revealed 40 authentic epidemics of typhoid, dysentery, or intestinal 
disorders, attributed to infection of gi-ound-water supplies. This 
number is, of course, only a portion of all those which have occurred 
from this cause, but it serves to impress us with the urgent need of 
properly safeguarding our new and existing ground-water supplies 
against these known dangerous sanitary defects 

The first epidemic of which we find record was that occurring at 
Mankato, Minn., in 1908, with 5,000 cases of diarrhea, 511 cases of 
typhoid, and 35 deaths. A decision of the Minnesota Supreme Court, 
arising from a suit brought on account of this epidemic, holds that 
a municipality is liable for sicloiess and deaths resulting from the 
pollution of the public water supply. Probably the largest epidemic 
was that occurring at Salem, Ohio, in 1920, resulting in 884 cases 
of typhoid and 27 deaths in a population of 10,000. The most re- 
cent large epidemic was that occurring in Santa Ana, Cahf , in 1923, 
resulting in 308 cases of typhoid. 

A code of principles summarizing the safeguards necessary to 
prevent pollution of ground-water supplies is attached to this report. 
References to articles describing the epidemics and others giving de- 
tailed discussions of the various sanitary hazards and safeguards 
are given in Appendixes A and B The detailed report outliningTEe 
various sanitary defects occun'mg on ground-water supplies and cor- 
responding safeguards follows. For the purpose of this report, 
ground-water supplies are separated into the following four groups: 
Wells, springs, mine water, and infiltration galleries. 

GENERAL 

Defects common to all types of ground-water supplies include the 
following: 

(1) Poor location of the source of a ground-water supply as to 
surface drainage, flooding in times of high water, and proximity 
to sources of surface or sewage contammation, such as streams, 

^ Espifiutcd froDot TjfaD3actioii5 of tbs Sixth Annual Cohforaace of Ststo Sanltapy hold at 

Kr , AprU 26 aa i 26» 1925. Pahhc Health Balletin No 160 
"lilemfeers of the ooaimittee a W Putuain (chairman), H $ Darcey, X h* Pilhy, H, B PiUlortoa, 
Etch, W, O Swandsen* and K, S Tisdale. 
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sewers, aljaiidoned. imcapped wells, sink holes, privy vaults, and pits, 
cesspools, sewage wells, and other leaching devices for sewage. 

Epidemics* Bad Axe, Mich Corning N Y ; Watervliet, N. Y.; 
Walden, N Y; Bethlehem Mines, W, Va ; Tuscola, III. 

SAFEanAUDs: These conditions should be remedied, according to 
the particular circumstances, by establishing a supply in a new loca- 
tion, by furnishing adequate surface protection and eliminating 
sources of sewage pollution, or by adequate treatment. Chlorination 
alone may be sufficient when the contamination is slight. All wells 
should be tightly capped before abandonment to prevent accidental 
contamination of a water-bearing stratum. Sewage wells are a men- 
ace and permissible only under exceptional circumstances. Shallow 
wells, springs, and infiltration galleries used as a source of munici- 
pal supply should preferably be located outside the built-up area of 
a town to remove -them from sources of contamination The sewer 
fiom a toilet in a pumping station should be constructed of cast-iron 
pipe for a distance of at least 50 feet from the source of supply, 
suction or gravity piping, or reservoir. 

(2) Suction or gravity piping located so that a leak developing in 
same will peimit contamination of the supply. Pronnuty to sewers 
01 other sources of pollution is particulaily dangerous. 

Epidismics: Salem, Ohioj Benson, Minn ; Martinsburg, W. Ya.; 
South Pasadena, Calif ; Greenville, III; pollution at St. Louis, Mich. 

Safeguards: All suction piping m a pump room should be run 
exposed, well above the floor level. All gravity and suction lines 
located in the ground should be constructed with water-tight mate- 
rial and joints, preferably cast iron, and never with sewer pipe. 
These lines should be located at a safe distance from sources of pol- 
lution and tested frequently with pressure to determine tightness. 
All sources of pollution which would eontemmate supply if Imes 
leaked should be carefully defermined. If sources of sewage pollu- 
tion are within a dangerous distance or if the line leafe, the condi- 
tion should be remedied as circumstances warrant, such as by remov- 
ing soime of pollution, changing location of pipe, lepairing leaks, 
or providing purification. Gravity and suction lines passing through 
polluted streams should be avoided or continuous purification pro- 
vided. 

(3) Coilectmg or storage reservoir and receiving or suction well 
subject to contamination on account of improper location or con- 
struction. 

Epidemics; NewUlm, Minn., Brenham, Tex, 

Safeguards: The reservoir location should be at a safe distance 
from sources of sewage poHution and safe from flooding. The reser- 
voir should be of continuous concrete construction with water-tight 
bottoms sides, and top, using 4 to S pounds of hydrated lime per 
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sack of cement or an approved waterproofing preparation. Brick 
construction is unsatisfactory. All openings should be satisfactorily 
protected from dust, small animals, and willful pollution^; providing 
manhole openings with raised edges and overlapping locked covers 
and pipe ventilators with openings screened and pointing down. 
Clean-out, dram, or overflow pipes should under no conditions be 
connected direct to a sewer or installed in a manner such that they 
will be subject to a back flow of surface water or sewage during high- 
water periods. 

(4) Connection of a safe source of ground-water supply with a 
polluted water supply. Many times old forgotten piping permits 
pollution of the source of a safe supply. The connection of the 
source to a body of polluted water, protected from it only by the 
maintenance of a higher level, or other arrangement, is often the 
cause of contamination through careless operation. 

Epidemics. Schenectady, N Y ; Cochrane, Ontario 
Sapegxt ARD : Complete elimination of these connections. 

WEIiDS • 

(5) The sanitary defects permitting the pollution of well supplies 
at the surface include the followmg: 

(a) Connection of well pit or subground level pump room to a 
sewer or drain subject to back flow. 

(6) Lack of adequate facilities for removing seepage or waste water 
from a well pit or pump room, 

(c) Lack of a water-tight connection on cased wells to close the 
annular opening between the well casing and pump column (some- 
times called drop pipe or suction pipe). 

(d) Lack of a water-tight top for dug and bored wells. 

(e) Failure to locate properly and protect the air inlet on air-lift 
pumping systems. 

Efidbmics: Mankato, Minn.; Santa Ana, Calif.; Lansing, Mich.; 
Benson, Minn.; pollution at Montgomery, Ala. 

Safeguards: (a) A well pit or subgrouad level pump room should 
be avoided whenever practicable and the pumps installed on a pump- 
room floor located above the surroundmg ground level. 

(J) If conditions necessitate the installation of a well pit or sub- 
ground-level pump room, the floor and wails should be made water- 
tight and drained to an open outlet (jinder no condition connected 
to a sewer), or a sump and automatic ejector should be provided to 
remove the waste water, 

(e) The outside casing or curbing of wells should be extended 
above the level of the ground or floor of the pump room or pit, and 
a water-tight connection installed to close the annular opening be- 
tween the well easing and pump column or drop pipe. Dug wells 
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should be provided with a water-tight cover, and the pump pipe, 
manhole, and other openings should be properly protected so as to 
prevent waste water or other contaminating material from entermg 
the well. Pumpmg equipment should not be installed m the well in 
a manner requiring entrance of an attendant. 

(d) On air-lift pumpmg system the air inlet should be properly 
located and protected to minimize the entrance of dust and other 
contaminating material. 

A set of suggested regulations has been formulated covering the 
installation of well-pumping machinery for the benefit of consulting 
engin^eis, well and pump contractors, and manufacturers of pump- 
ing machinery, and is given in Appendix C. 

(6) Sanitary defects permittmg underground contamination of 
well supplies are as follows 

(a) Failure to extend a water-tight outside well casing or curbing 
to a sufficient depth and to seal the bottom into a solid formation, 
permittmg contaminated surface and shallow ground water or other 
pollution to dram into the well. This is found dangerous, par- 
ticularly in strata consisting of limestone lava flows, and similar 
strata containing solution channels, fissures, faults, and sink holes in 
very porous formations, like coarse gravel, and m formations shat- 
tered by blasting operations. 

Casing, cxirbing, collecting piping, and galleries constructed of 
wood, sheet metal, riveted steel or slip joint pipe, brick, porous con- 
crete, and vitrified clay or concrete pipe with open joints are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. Riveted pipe may leak along seams or 
through rivet holes. The type of well in sand in which coarse gravel 
is fed in around a concrete casing to increase the yield is subject to 
similar vertical contamination through the gravel unless properly 
protected. 

Epidemics: Shallow wells: Assembly of Old Salem Chautauqua, 
111 .; Healdsburg, Calif ; Centralia, Wash.; Brunswick, Mo.; Stone- 
wall, Olda,; Pawhuska, Olda. Deep wells: Jonesboro, Tex ; Roek- 
ville» Md ; Monroe, Mich,; Monett, Mo.; Miller, Mo., school. 

Safeguards: A waiter -tight outside casing or curbing should be 
installed, extending deep enough to prevent contaminated surface or 
shallow ground water or other pollution from entering the well 
through such strata. The bottom of the casing or curbing should be 
effectively sealed into a solid formation and thoroughly tested to 
make certain that contaminated water on tbe outside of the casing 
can not enter the well 

Drilled weUs. — Screw'-joint steel or wrought-iron pipe is the stand- 
ard well casing for drilled wells and can be installed water-tight 
tight when new. To prevent water of unsatisfactory sanitary or 
14214®— 26t 2 
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mineral quality from draining down the annular space bet\\cen the 
drill hole and the casing into the supply, a satisfactory seal should 
be made or installed at the bottom, such as the following: 

(a') Seltmg bottom of casing m drill cuttings of a cement ing 
character on a shoulder m the well made by reducing the size of tiio 
dnll hole 

(V) DriYing casmg into clay or shale or similar sealing formation. 

(c') Cement giout. 

fdO Lead packer. 

le^) E.s[paiidmg rubber packer 

The seal should be tested by bailing out the drill hole and n^aking 
sure there is no leakage into same over a period of 48 hours. When 
no water has been encountered up to time of sealmg, water should 
be run into annular space on outside of casing. 

To mstall a casing in an old well it is usually necessary to ream 
out the drill hole to furnish a shoulder for the casing to seal into. 
Wheie a wall packer will make a tight joint between the bottom of 
the casmg and drill hole, reaming is not required. 

Dug or bored wells . — Concrete curbing and pipe are commonly 
used for these types of wells and can be made water-tight by care- 
ful selection of materials and construction. For concrete, make rich 
mixture, addmg 4 to 8 pounds of hydrated lime per sack of cement 
or an approved waterproofing prepai'aticfn; mix, pour, and puddle 
carefully. Vitrified clay or concrete pipe should bo replaced with 
berew-joint wrought-iron casing or tho jomts made water-tight with 
an approved bituminous joint filler. 

The safe vertical depth of soil in various formations is that '\\hich 
v*ill effectively filter out surface bacterial pollution, and is conserva- 
tively as follows: Sohd clay, 6 foot; fine sand, 12 feet, gravel, dry 
adobe soil, indefinite; fissured rock, no distance — water uusafe with- 
out treatment. Wells installed with a gravel wall should pro- 
tected by forcing into the space between the outside easing and 
well hole sufficient puddled clay to give a protective clay depth of 
at least 12 feet below the ground surface or any strata tarrying 
contaminated water. 

(6) Holes produced by corrosion in outside metal casing, above 
safe water-bearing stratum, are dangerous defects because they per- 
mit pollution of well water by seepage tlirough same. The use'of the 
outside well casing as a suction pipe, or as a disc‘harge pipe in air- 
lift or deep-well pumping, is a questionable practice, as leaks will 
develop m the casing above the static water level if tho well wator 
m eorrojrive. 

Ehbemigb. Abbot, Hamilton, Tex.; pollution due to this defect 
^ocouixed at Savannah, Ga., Whitewater, Wis., St. Francois 
Wo. (private wells), Carl Junction, Mo. 
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Safeguards: Corrosion of a casing can be preYented by installing 
a shell of cement grout around same, or reduced by using cast4ron or 
best grade strictly wrought-iron pipe with a double coating of 
bituminous material. At least a 2-mch annular opening between the 
casing couplings and drill hole is necessary to permit the installation 
of a suitable cement shell around the casing. Tins opening can be 
filled with cement grout through a 1 pipe, using a tank pump. 

In the case of an old well, a corroded casing must be removed and 
the drill hole must be reamed to the proper size to allow for the 
cement shell. Another method, which reduces the size of the well, 
IS to install a smaller casing of light material inside the old one to 
furnish an inside form for the cement shell. 

Where a well is to be pumped by a suction, air-lift, or deep-well 
pump the safe practice is to install a separate suction or discharge 
pipe inside the well casing rather than to use the outside well casmg 
for this purpose 

Freciiient laboratory tests should be made of all water supplies, 
even though well safeguarded, and '^purification provided if tests 
show its desirability 

• SPRINGS 

Contrary to the popular belief that nothing is purer than a clear, 
cold, spring supply, contamination of springs is found to be general 
in many sections of the country from one or both of the following 
defects : 

(7) Inadequate surface protection. Failure properly to curb 
many springs results m the washing of surface water dkectly into 
them during rains. Failure to cover the sppng reservoir or to main-* 
tain the overflow level above high-water level in an adjacent water- 
course often results in flooding or backing up of surface water directly 
into the spring. 

Epidemics: Walnutport, Pa.; Straight Creek, Kj,; Spring Town- 
ship, Center County, Pa.; serious pollution at Locust Grove, Salina, 
Spavinaw, Okla ; Cassville, Mo 

Safeguards; A tight concrete curbing and top to the spring reser- 
voir should be installed, with overflow above, back-water level. All 
openings should be protected and locked, similar to storage reser- 
voirs, to prevent access of animals or persons. 

(S) Surface water or pollution reaching water-bearing strata. 
Springs in a coimtry underlaid with limestone usually receive water 
of recent surface origin immediately following rains This is evi- 
denced by the increased flow and milkiness or turbidity of the water. 
In many instances sink-holes and streams have been found to be 
connected directly to springs through solution channels in the lime- 
stone or a coarse gravel stratum. Water from springs in other 
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ground formations should also be regai'dcd with suspicion. Even 
where the water is clear at all tunes, the quality of a spring supply is 
doubtful and shoiikl be checked b 3 " frequent bacteriological analyses 

Epidemics: Adairvalle, Harlan, and Versailles, Ky ; Pierce City, 
Palmyra, and Springfield, Mo ; serious pollution at Mourn Vernon, 
Mo., Martinsburg, W. Va., Elizabethtown, and Russellville, Ky. 

Safeguaeds. Adequate purification or treatment to fit the par- 
ticular cireumstaiices. Water from springs which becomes turbid 
should receive the same treatment as a surface water, namely, coagu- 
lation and settling, filtiation and chlorination Some supplies may 
be safeguarded b}" careful chloiniation, with bufiicient storage ca- 
pacity in a reservoir to supply clear water during a brief period of 
turbid flow. Spriiiir supplies which are clear at all times may often 
requnc dirinfeelion 

MIXE WATER 

Manj’- mines furnish water for municipal supplies Defects en- 
countered include the following: 

(9) Use of mine water withoul treatment, from portions of a mine 
being worked Very few mmes are equipped with sanitary toilets, 
with the result that the mine water is badly contaminated with bowel 
discharges 

Serious pollution occurred from this defect at Flat River, Mo. 

Sapeguaed* Adequate purification or treatment; coagulation, fil- 
tration, chlorination Due to the consistently" low turbidity of mme 
water, pressure filters with a brief period of coagulation will often 
suflSce. 

* (10) Flooding of special water supply drifts with general mine 
drainage Safe supplies are often obtained from isolated unused 
drifts \\hich are closed off from the rest of the mine by suitable bulk- 
heads Unless this bulkhead is water-tight, the drift is sometimes 
flooded with general mine drainage due to shutdown to repair pumps, 
etc., with resulting contamination of the normally safe supply. 

Safeguard: A water-tight concrete bulkhead should be con- 
structed, providing water-tight manhole opening if one is necessary. 
« 

INFILTRATION GALLERIES 

(11) Use of water from the majority of such supplies without 
treatment. Where the stratum is fine sand and the distance of 
water travel sufficient, safe water is obtained However, in many 
instances, water travels rapidly from a stream or other surface 
source through a stratum of gravel or a short distance through sand 
with fair to excellent removal of turbidity, but with unreliable bac- 
terial removal Furthci‘, the flooding of the infiltration well or gal- 
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lery usually changes the direction of flow, and while the horizontal 
distance may effect excellent bacterial removal the vertical distance 
is usually so short that the water reaching the gallery will not be 
punfied. 

Pollution due to this defect occurred at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Austin, Tex. 

Safeguabd: Adequate punfication or treatment to fit the cir- 
cumstances. 

CONCLUSION 

Experience indicates that there are many sanitary defects in con- 
nection with ground-water supphes which have m the past caused 
the intermittent mfection of otherwise safe supplies, resulting in a 
great many serious epidemics with a large amount of sickness and 
loss of hfe The most conunon of these defects, together with safe- 
guards which have been found effective, have been detailed m an 
effort to summarize past experience as a guide to future practice 

In many instances difficulty m adequately safeguarding a ground- 
water supply amply justifies the continuous disinfection of the water 
as insurance against mtermittent slight contammation. In other 
instances, complete purification is required, as with a surface supply. 

With a clear understanding of the experience of the past the cor- 
rection of sanitary defects on existmg supphes, before the combina- 
tion of circumstances arises which causes the infection of a supply 
and a resulting epidemic, is a matter of thoroughness of the field 
infestigation and securing the necessary improvements by the re- 
sponsible authorities. To prevent these same sanitary defects on 
future installations requires full understanding of them by city 
officials, desigmng engineers, well drillers, pumping equipment manu- 
facturers, erectors, and constniction men. The approval of plans 
controls this in a measure, but such plans are often changed in con- 
struction, so that a final inspection of all new construction work is 
necessary to make sure that some essential safeguard has not been 
left out by a careless erector. 

Agreement on a code of principles on sanitary control in the de- 
velopment of ground-water supplies and regulations for the installa- 
tion of well-pumping machineiy would be welcomed by engineers, 
manufacturers, and contractors. The principal manufacturers of 
deep-well pumpmg equipment have already agreed to the “sug- 
gested regulations” submitted, have prepared a special erection 
drawing, and are favorable to furnishing a sanitary well-top seal to 
conform to these requirements if regulations are adopted. 
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Code of Principles on Sanitary Control in the Development of Ground- water 

Supplies 

gexural 

X. Soureos of ground-water supplies should be located so as to 
prevent their contamination by surface drainage, flooding at times 
of high waier, and by pollution resultmg from proximity to sewers, 
piivj^ vauLs, cesspools, sev/age wells, other leaching devices for 
sevage, stieams, abandoned uncapped wells, sink holes, etc 

2 Suction and gravit^^ piping should be constructed with water- 
tight material and joint, preferably cast iron and never sower pipe. 
These lines should be located at a ^afe distance from sources of pollu- 
tion and tested frequently to deteimme their tightness 

3 Collecting or storage leservoirs and suction wells should be 
carefully located, of waterproof construction, and covered. All man- 
holes, vents, and overflow openings should be properly protected 
from dust, small animals, and willful pollution. 

4. All connections between a safe source of supply and a polluted 
water supply should be effectively eliminated 

WELLS 

5. Well supplies should be protected from contamination at the 
surface by the following safeguards: 

(a) A well pit or subgiound level pump room should be avoided 
wherever practicable, and the pumps installed on a pump-room floor 
located above the surrounding gi*ound level. 

(&) If conditions necessitate the installation of a well pit or sub- 
ground level pump room, the floor and walls should be made ater- 
tight and a drain to an open outlet (under no condition connected 
to a sewer), or a ^imp and automatic ejector, should be provided to 
remove the waste water. 

(c) The outside casing or curbing of wells should be extended 
above the level of the ground or floor of the pump room or pit and 
a water-tight connection installed to close the annular opening be- 
tween the well casing and pump column or di‘op pipe. Dug wells 
should be provided with a water-tight cover, and the pump pipe, 
manhole, and other openings should be properly protected so as to 
prevent waste water or other contaminating mateiial from entering 
the well. Pumping equipment should not be installed in the well in 
a manner requiring entrance of an attendant. 

(d) On air-lift pumping systems the air inlet should be properly 
located and protected to minimize the entrance of dust and other 
contaminating materiah 
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6. Well supplies should be protected from underground contami- 
nation by the foUowing safeguards: • 

(а) A water-tight outside casing or curbing should be installed, 
extendmg deep enough to prevent contaminated surface or shallow 
ground water or other pollution from entering the well through 
strata such as coarse gravel and limestone containing fissures, open- 
mgs, and solution channels The bottom of the casing or curbmg 
should be effectively sealed into a solid formation and thoroughly 
tested to make certam that contammated water on the outside of the 
casing can not enter the well. 

(б) Wells installed with a gravel wall should be protected by 
forcing into the space between the outside casing and well hole suffi- 
cient puddled clay to give a protective clay depth of at least 12 feet 
below the ground surface or any strata carrying contammated water. 

(c) Where the water is known to be or suspected of being corrosive, 
a metal well casing should be protected by providing a shell of cement 
grout, at least 2 inches thick around same An alternate method, 
suitable m some instances, is the use of a casing consisting of cast- 
iron or best grade strictly wrought-iron pipe with a double coating 
of bituminous material 

(d) A separate/ suction or discharge pipe should be installed mside 
a well casing m all instances, whether the well is to be pumped by 
suction, air-Kitror deep-well pump. 

7 Continuous purification or treatment should be provided to suit 
the circumstances where wells are not provided with the required 
sanitary safeguards as outhned above or where bacteriological or 
chemical tests or other conditions indicate that contamination is 
reaching the water-bearing strata. 

SPHINGS 

8 Spimgs should be protected from surface contamination by a 
watei^proof concrete curbing and top. Springs which show analytical 
or field evidence of imderground contamination with suiface water or 
sewage should be effectively purified or treated. 

MINE WATER 

9. Water from mines subject to contamination or pollution requires 
adequate punfication or treatment to make a safe supply. Special 
water-supply diifts located in mines should be protected from flood- 
ing and drainage from working shafts and drifts 

INFILTRATION GALLERIES 

10. Water from infiltration galleries should receive suitable purifi- 
cation or treatment unless located and operated so that satisfactory 
bacterid removal is secured. 
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APPENDIX A 

Reports of Epidemics from Ground-water Supplies 

Abbott, Tes , typhoid, 1921, correspondence, C, C Hays, city choinist, Waco. 
AdairviUe, Ky , typhoid, 1021 correspondence, F. C Dugan 
Assenibiy of Old Salem Chautauqua, typhoid, 1915, Journal A W W A , 3 874. 
Austin, Tex., pollution, no epidemic; E N , 79. 355 
Bad Axe, Mich , intcsliual rhsorders, 1921, E N , 91* 138 
Benson, ISIinn , typiuud 1914, Report Minnesota State Board of Health 
Bethlehem !Mines, W \'a , typhoid, 1923. Report West Vii'ginia State Board of 
Health 

Brenham, Tex , t>phoid, K23, E N R , 92 947 

Brunswick, Mo , typLuitl, 1918. Report Missouri Stite Board of Health. 

Clyd<s Calif., pohution, no epidemic, correspondence, C. G Gillespie 
Cochrane, Onta.iu, Uphold, 1923, E. N, 90. 714 
Corning, N Y , typhoid, Journal A W W, A , 10 132 
Des Moines, Iowa, pollution, no epidemic, E N , S2 1247 
Elizabethtown, Ky , tvphoid, correspondence, F C, Dugan. 

Flat River, Mo , pollution, no epidemic, correspondciiec, G W 
Greenville, III , dysentery, Januarj’-, 1925, lihnois Health 3. 

Hamilton, Tex , typhoid, 1924, correspondence, C. C Hays ’ 

Harlan, Ky , typhoid, 1922, corre.spondencc, F. C. Dugan 
Healdbburg, Calif , typhoid, 1914, E and C , 44: 179. 

Jonesboro, Tex , typhoid, 1923, correspondence, C C Hays 
Lansing, Mich , tvphoid, 1919, E N , January 8, 1920 
Locust Grove, Okla., pollution, no epidemic, correspondence, tf -g j, Darccy 
Mankato, Minn , ti'phoid, 190S, Journal A W W A , 7 20 
Martinsburg, W. Va , typhoid endemic Report West V*rgmia dtate Boai'u 
Health 

Memphis, Tenn , tvphoid, 1912, 1919, Report on Water Supply, 1922, Fuller & 
McClintock 

Miller (Mo.) School, t\phoid, 1921, Report Missouii State Board of Health 
Monett, Mo , t\phoid, 1914, Report Missouii State Boazd of Health. 

[Monroe, IMich , pollution, no epidejiiic, corie.5poudeiice, E D Rich. 

Montgomery, Ala , pollution, no epidemic, 1920, Journal A. W W. A , 7* 171. 
New Clm, Minn , typhoid, 1914, Report Minnesota State Board of Health. 
Fawhuska, Okla , typhoid, correspondence, H J. Darccy. 

Pershing, Okla , pollution, no epidemic, correspondence, H J Darcey. 

Pierce City, Mo , typhoid, 1914, correspondence, G, W* Putnam» 

Rockville, Md , typhoid, 1914, Mun. Journal, 36. 428. 

Russellville, Ky , typhoid, correspondence, F. C. Dugan. 

St Louis, Mich , pollution, no epidemic, correspondence, E, D. Rich. 

Salem, Ohio, typhoid, 1921, Journal N. E W W A., 1921, p 335. 
galina, Okla, pollution, no epidemic, coTrespondenoe, H* J. Darcey. 

Santa Ana, CaEf., typhoid, E, N R , March 6, 1924, volume 92, No 10 
Savannah, Ga , pollution, no epidemic. Journal A W. W, A., 5: 26G* 
Schenectady, N. Y., typhoid, 1920, E and 0., 64, 562 
South Pasadena, OaM , typhoid, 1924, E. N. R , 92: 1018. 

Spavinaw, Okla., poEutxon, no epidemic, correspondence, H. J. Darcey 
Spring Township, Center County, Fa., typhoid, March, 1924, Bulletin Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health, July, 1924, 

IpiOnewaJiy Okla , typhoid, correspondence, H J. Darcey. 

Creek, Ky., dysentery, 1921, correspondence, F G. Dugan. 
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Tuscola, 111 , typhoid, 1916, correspondence, H. F Ferguson. 

Versailles, Ky , typhoid, correspondence, F C Bugan 
Walden, N Y , typhoid, 1913, Journal N, E W* W A., 37: 33 
Walnutport, Pa , typhoid, 1921, E N , 88 951. 

Watervhet, N Y., local outbreak typhoid. Journal N E. W. W A , 37’ 32. 
White-watei , Wis , pollution, no epidemic, E N , August 22, 1918 

APPENDIX B 

References to Articles Discnsslng Various Defects and Safeguards as Noted 

Defect (1) Pollution of California water-supply wells by discharge from sewage 
wells. C G Hyde. E and C , 44 340 
Defect {!) Protecting the underground water supply of Kearney, Nebr. H. PI. 

Mole Waterworks E and C , 63 4, p 763 
Defect (6a) University of Illinois well E N , 82 : 18-881 
Defect (66) Grouting wells — Wisconsin W, S lurchoffor E N , August 22, 
1918 

Defect (66) Sixteen-inch cast-iron well casing sunk by floating E N., 81 : 342. 
Defect (66) Special cast-iron Imiiig of two large bore wells E and C , 50 * 172. 
Defect (66) Some features in artesian well construction in Mankato Journal, 
A W. W A , 5 163 

Defect (9) Self-cleansmg underground water-collecting system G T. Prince. 
E and C., 54 * 466 

General — Piotection of small water supplies used by railroads 0 E Brownell. 
Pub. Health Rep., 39 . 36 

Some specific factors responsible for pollution or affecting analyses 
of water supplies H. A Whittaker. Pub Health Rep., 39 : 45. 

APPENDIX C 

Suggested Regulations Covering the Instailation of WeU«pumplng Machinery 

A. The use of a well-pit or subground-level pump room shall foe avoided 
^Wfte¥ev6?--practicable on account of the possibility of stoppage of the drain 
or ejector and neglect to replace the w’eH-top seal alter making repairs. 

B. Where the pump head is installed without a pit— 

1 The pump head shall be installed on a concrete base of sufficient height 
to permit the outside casing to extend at least 4 inches above the pump-room 
floor and to enable the installation of a suitable connection as under B-2. 

2. The annular opening between the outside casing and pump column shafl 
be closed by means of a suitable ^water-tight connection which will efleetually 
prevent waste water, oil, or other contaminating material from ent^lng the wcslL 
C Where the pump head is installed with a pit or in a pump room below 
the ground level — 

1 The sides and bottom of the pit or pump room below the ground level 
shall be constructed of water-tight concrete. It is preferable that the pit be left 
uncovered, surrounded by a railing, to permit caasy inspection by the pump 
operator. 

2 The annular opening between the outside casing and pump column shall 
be closed by means of a water-tight connection capable of withstanding for 
24 hours without leakage, the water pressure resulting from complete filling 
of the pit with water The types of connections approved are given below 
in order of preference* 

(а) An all-flanged or threaded connection. 

(б) A stufiing-box connection. 
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(c) Metal to grouted cement connection with suitable gasket (not rubber))# 
to be used only when joint carries weight of pump column and the pump head 
IS rigidly supported to prevent vibration 

Any vents provided for the well shall be extended by a pipe with screw or 
flange connections to a point above the floor level A return ell shall be screwed 
on the upper end of this pipe and screened. 

3. Drainage shall be provided for the pump pit or pump room by one of the 
following methods: 

(o) By means of a dram, consisting of a sewer pipe not less than 6 inches 
in diameter, vnth cemented joints, installed in a straight line and on an e\en 
grade of not less than 0 6 foot per 100 feet, with a concrete bulkhead at the 
outlet to insure an open discharge at all times; provided that under no conditions 
shall this drain receive sew’age or be connected to a sew’ei and that the bottom 
of the pit so diained is above the high-w^atei level in any adjacent watercourse 
(h) By means of a pump or ejector drawing from a sump of not less> than 
12 cubic feet capacity situated so as to collect all w'aste w’atcr This pump 
or ejector should operate automatically or be connected to some moving part 
of the pump head so as to operate rontmuously with this pump Tins pump 
shall discharge above the pump-room floor level into a suitable dram at a point 
safely removed from the pump pit and pump room. 

4. The bottom of the pit or pump room shall be sloped away from the top 
of the well casing tow'ard the dram or sump with sufficient grade to insure ready 
flow^ At least 6 inches difference m elevation shall be provided between top of 
the well casing and high-water level in the sump. 


THE DECREASE IN THE DEATH RATE AS A MEASURE OP 
PUBLIC-HEALTH WORK 

Prof. C. Pirquefc, of Vienna, has made a study of the declining 
death rate of England in an aiticle appearing in the Monthly Epi- 
demiological Report of the health section of the League of Natioab 
for Septembei 15, 1926 (fifth year, No 9) The following three 
paragraphs and table are quoted fiom this article as being of interest 
to all persons engaged in public-health w'ork: 

If we wish to form an exact idea of the progress made in connec- 
tion with public health, we can scarcely find better evidence than 
that supplied by the Enghsh mortality statistics, which have been 
kept on uniform prmciples since 1838 and are published in the 
Statistical Review of the registrar general. 

The figures indicated in the following table show the number of 
deaths in a calendar year per 10,000 persons of the corresponding 
age group living in that year. 
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Death rate according io age groups tn the lei^pective decades^ lS4i’-^9B0 


^Kuiiibei of deaths per 10,000 per calendar year and age] 
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If we take the figure at the head of column 2, 90 indicates that 
from 1841 to 1850, on an aveiage, 90 childi-en between the ages of 
5 and 10 per 10,000 died in each calendar year. The figure at the 
bottom of the second column, 35, mdicates that from 1911 to 1920 
only 35 deaths per 10,000 children between 5 and 10 occurred. The 
difference between these figures can be ascribed to the progress made 
in public health. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

EstiMishmeni and maintenance of isolation hospital in residence dis- 
trict not enjoined. — (California Supreme Court; Jardine v City of 
Pasadena, 248 p. 225; decided July 1, 1926.) The establishment and 
mamtenance by the city of Pasadena of an isolation hospital in a 
residential district were sought to be enjoined by owners of property 
adjacent to the block selected as the hospital site. The court decided 
adversely, however, to the plaintiffs and refused to grant an injunc- 
tion. 

Damages for tuiercuhsts contracted because of worTcing conditions 
denied. — (New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division; Wager 9. 
White Star Candy Co., Inc., 217 N. Y. S. 173; decided July 2, 1926.) 
The plaintiff brought action to recover damages for illness from tuber- 
culosis. The disease was alleged to have been contracted because of 
the insanitary conditions under which she worked. The court disi- 
imssed the complaint on the ground that the plaintiff, bemg iuily 
aware of the conditions under which she worked and havmg con- 
tinued in the employment for several months in spite of such knowl- 
edge, assumed the risk attendant upon her remaining in the employ- 
ment. 
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Injunction to restrain city in its method of garbage disposal refused — 
(Louisiana Supreme Court; Gibson v. City of Baton Rouge, 109 So. 
339; decided June 28, 1926 ) In a suit against the city of Baton 
Rouge by persons residing in the suburbs, complaint was made that 
the sj^stein of garbage disposal w^as offensive to their senses of sight, 
smell, and hearing, and that it mterfered with their comfort and 
jeopardbed their health. The court refused to issue an injunction 
restraining the city from disposing of its garbage by the only uiertns 
and in the only way which seemed available, but also stated m the 
opinion that “we do not decide, and it is not now necessary for us 
to decide, that plaintiffs are without a remedy for such damages as 
they may suffer after due demand upon the city foi the suppression 
of the noxious sights, smells, and noises, surrounding the garbage 
disposal plant herein complained of, and after reasonable time given 
in which to suppress them ’’ 

Certain product held not with%n act relati^ng to butter subsiHiiies . — 
(lUmois Appellate Court, First District; People v Waskow Butter 
Company, 239 III. App 604; decided March 2, 1926.) An Illinois 
law prohibited the coloring of “any substance designed as a sub- 
stitute for butter, whereby such substitute ^ ^ ^ shall be made 
to resemble butter, the product of the dairy ” The article under 
consideration in this case was made from coconut and peanut oils, 
salt, and harmless yellow coloring matter, and was not injurious to 
health It was sold in 1-pound, triangular paper packages, and was 
labeled as being a nut product prepared for cooking and baking and 
as containing colormg matter. It was distmguishable from butter at 
a distance of about 10 feet, and was not suitable for table use, and 
had a different odor and taste from butter. The court held that the 
act was not applicable to the pi*oduct in question, stating as follows 
in the opinion: 

A reasonable construction of the words of the Illinois act, ^^any substance 
designed as a substitute for butter,” means a substance designed as a substitute 
for butter in all the usual and customary uses of butter. The act could not reason- 
ably apply to a substance which can not be used for the largest and most usual 
iise of butter — ^namely, as a spread on bread, A reasonable construction miust 
take into account butter’s major use and not alone its use for cooking We con- 
strue the language of the statute as nonapphcable to the nut product m question, 

Jf: ^ if: Hi ^ 

The evidence before us shows that the nut product contains no dairy products 
and there is no pretense in any of the advertising that it does It is represented 
only as a cooking compound, and it is not advertised as butter or as a substitute 
for butter, and the word butter ” is not used in the advertising. It is conceded by 
the plaintiff that the product was not designed to deceive or to be sold as butter 
or for butter. As no element of deception is alleged, proven or claimed, we hold 
that the prohibition of this article is not 'svithin the intent of the act 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Hates for Principal Causes of Death for September, 1926 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin of 
the Meti'opolitan Life Insurance Co for October, 1926, and pre- 
sents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance depart- 
ment of the company for the month of September, 1926, as compared 
With August, 1926, September, 1925, and the year 1925, The rates 
are based on the records of approximately 17,000,000 insured persons 
in the industrial populations of the United States and Canada. 

The bulletin states. 

Health conditions in September among the industiial populations of the Tnited 
States and Canada showed a decided improvement as compared with the same 
month of 1925 The death rate tins year was 8 1 per 1,000, wMch marks an 
improvement of approximately 6 per cent over the figure for September, 1925 
(R 6) The Septembei rate was slightly higher, as compared with August of this 
^ ear, but the figures for both months are lower than the average for recent years 

The advent of the fall season has been aceompamed by the usual rise m the 
typhoid fever death rate, which almost doubled as compared with August The 
September figure, nevertheless, is lower than for the same month last year, and 
the mortality record for typhoid fever thus far in 1926 shows that the downward 
trend of the death rate, which has been prevailing for a long senes of years, is 
still in evidence 

Whooping cough had a higher death rate in September than the other three 
principal diseases of childhood^ — diphthena, scarlet fever, and measles. It was 
the only one of these four diseases to show an above-average September death 
rate 

Tlie influenza death rate in September was only 4.6 per 100,000, wh\ch is slightly 
below the August figure and considerably below the rate for September, 1926. 
The mortality from pneumonia was virtually identical with that recorded for 
August, and considerably lower than the figure for September of last year. 
There were absolutely no signs, in September, pointing to unusual prevalence of 
influenza 

Two other items of primary public health interestj namely, diarrheal diseases, 
and conditions incidental to pregnancy and childbirth, showed very gratifying 
declines as compared with September a year ago 

In no single instance did any disease shoTv a substantial increase as compared 
with last year. 

During September theie weie 132 suicides, corresponding to a death rate of 9 
per KDjOOO This, with a single exception (.May, 1923), is the highest suicide 
death rate recorded for any month among Metropolitan industrial policyholders. 
Automobile fatalities numbered 301, with a death rate of 20 5 per 100,000. This 
marks a high point for the months so far in 1926, and is, m fact, the highest rate 
recorded for any month since October, 1925, 
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Death lates (artnval basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed, August 
and September, 19B6, and September and gear 1925 

[ladustiial department, Metropolitan Life Insaiance Co 3 
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I All figures include infants insured under one yeir of age 

Death iates per 1,000 (annual basis), 1934> 19%, 1920, bg mouths 

[Industrial departmeut, Metiopolitan Life Insmance Co 3 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Practical Aspects of Plagize iu Wild Rodents. Wu Lion Toh. 
League of Nations’ Health Organizaiion, Geneva, 1925 October 7, 
C. H. 360, 19 pp. (37 refs.) (Abstracted by J. F. C. H.) Fi’om 
BvEeiin of Ey^ene, vol. 1, No 4, April, 1926, pp. 310-311. 

“The author reviews available knowledge as to the mode of trans- 
mission of plague from one animal to another, from one settlement 
of animals to another, and from the various animals to man. He 
discusses the respective problems of California (ground squirrels), 
South Africa (gerbflles), South Russia (sisels or spermophiles and 
mice), and Transbaikalia and Mongolia (tarabagans). The failure 
of costly attempts at extermination of some of these animals is 
emphasized. Stoess -is laid upon the economic importance of the 
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tarabagan, which does not harm crops and is itself a chief means of 
sustenance to the population of a wide area He shows how it is 
only in. the hunting and subsequent handlmg of tarabagans that 
risk of plague infection occui-s, and how the prohibition of such 
hunting led to illicit trade and increased risk, and gives an outline 
of the measures of control proposed now that the regulation of the 
larabagan trade has replaced prohibition. An appendix gives a 
revised list of rodents, othei than the domestic rat and mouse, known 
to suffer from spontaneous plague (Cf. Kauntze's list for South 
Africa. Bulletin of Hygiene, vol 1, p. 66.) ” 

The Natural Enemies of Rats; Their Possibilities in Plague Pre- 
vention. G H. Goldfinch, with note by W H. Kauntze Kenya 
M <7,1925, vol 2, pp 225-234 (Abstracted by J F. C H.) From 
Bulletin of Hygiene, vol 1, No 4, Apnl, 1926, p. 311. 

“Stimulated by an article by Dr W H. Eauntze (Bulletin of 
Hygiene, vol 1, p 66), the author contributes an interesting but 
speculative paper in which a large number of different ammais are 
considered as natural enemies of rats in Kenya Colony. He thinks 
the mole rat likely to be the most dangerous rodent as regards 
plague m that colony, and, among the many enemies of rodents 
considered, appears to favor the European little owl and the Indian 
mongoose for mtroduction to Kenya. 

“Kauntze adds a note m which he points out that there are as yet 
insufficient facts upon which to base plans for Kenya, but that in 
South Africa the mole rat seems to escape plague. He has doubts, 
too, as to the ability of natural enemies to prevent the multiplication 
anew of rodents praetically wiped out by plague, and points out 
that while the mongoose is perhaps more or less immune to plague 
he may yet spread it by means of his numerous fleas. 

“ (Neither Kauntze not Goldfinch indicate the zoological position 
of the rodent spoken of as a ‘mole rat.’ Indeed, the latter says he 
can not remember w'hether it is a true rat or a vole. The ‘mole rat’ 
is not mentioned by that name in the booklet ‘Kodents,’ published 
by the health department of South Africa, but Wu Lien Teh (see 
summary on p. 310) quotes Mitchell as having described the ‘mole 
rat Cryptomys ’ as plague infected) ” 

Earlier detenmnation of bacteri'am coli. C. J. Lauter, Water 
WorJes, vol. 65, No. 9, September, 1926, pp, 451-453 (Abstract 
by E. A. Eeinke.) 

Research work at Washington filtration plant on use of brilliant 
green bile medium shows possibility of getting B. coli test results 
one or two days earlier than by use of present standard methods. 
A much higher percentage of confirmatives was obtained than with 
lactose. Samples of chlonnated effluent gave in lactose, but 
did not confirm and would not grow on bile Tables are given. 
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Night-soil disposal in unsewered areas. Anon The Sanitary 
Engineer Commission of Public Health, State of Victoria, Australia. 
Health 4, October-Dccember, 1925, pp 110-113. (Ab- 

stract by W. H. Wendler ) 

Due to the lack of constant water supply with adequate pressure, 
and also the scattered positions of the houses in rural communities, 
a sewerage system is out of the question, and other means of night- 
soil disposal must be relied upon Such means are fixed and movable 
receptacles, cesspools, and chemical closets. With all of these a 
great risk is taken of contaminating the local wells, streams, and 
other sources of water supply With these different methods of 
disposal great care must be taken with regard to flies, odors, and 
other conditions causing a nuisance 

The most generally adopted mode of night-soil disposal is by earth 
burial. It is an accepted sanitary principle that putrcscible reliibe 
should be disposed of by shallow burial in soil whose upper layer 
is well drained, light, friable, sandy loam, capable under cultivation 
of supporting vegetation and in which nitrifying organisms can 
reside and flourish. It is not desirable to disinfect the night soil 
that is disposed of in this maimer, as the germicidal matter destroys 
the nitrifying organisms. It is also undesirable to deposit night 
soil below a depth of 2 or 3 feet, as nitrification is believed to be 
confined to this depth. Air is of vital importance m the operation 
of the oxidizing organisms. 

Experiments have shown that organic matter buried deep in 
the soil develops intense putrefaction and may remain m a potent tally 
offensive condition for years. The size and arrangement of the 
trenches, in the case of municipal depots, should be under the super- 
vision of the council's engineer 

Ice cream as a cause of epidemics. Fiederick W. Fabian, Asso- 
ciated Professor of Bacteriology and Hygiene, Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, East Lansing, Mich American Journal of 
Public Healthy vol. 16, No. 9, September, 1926, pp. 873-879. (Ab- 
stract by R, E. Irwin.) 

To-day ice cream has become such a common article of diet that 
it should be taken into account by the epidemiologist when tracing 
an epidemic. The public-health official, if he has not already done 
so, will in the very near future need to regulate its sanitary quality. 

References are given showing research work proving the very 
low temperatures at which pathogenic bacteria live in ice cream. 
Twenty-six epidemics traceable to ice cream are cited and references 
given. 

The summary states: has been demonstrated by several investi- 

gators that exposure to the temperatures used in freezing and storing 
fee cream can not be relied upon to kill all pathogenic bacteria that 
may be present. 
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Numerous outbreaks of disease, such as typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, diarrhea, and intestinal disturbances have been definitely 
traced to contaminated ice cream. It is believed that the same sani- 
tary precautions should be taken by health officers, State and city 
boards of health, in protecting the ice-cream supply as are taken 
with the milk supply. 

Tliree safeguards are suggested* (1) Pasteurizing the ice-cream 
noix at 150^ F. for 30 minutes; (2) establishing a bacteriologicai 
standard 100,000 bacteria (colomes) per gram; (3) regular samtary 
inspection of ice-cream plants ’’ 

The Pasteurization of milk and cream. J R. Corry. Rhodesm 
Agric J , 1925, vol 22, pp 940-948, 5 figs, (Abstracted by W. G. 
Savage ) Bulletin of Hygiene, vol 1, No 4, April, 1926, p 279, 

“Gives a useful description of the two methods of Pasteunzation — 
i.^e., the continuous process and the intermittent process, with illus- 
tration of common types of apparatus The author prefers the first 
process (often called ‘flash’ Pasteurization) as more practical where 
large amounts of milk and cream are handled, while m favor of the 
vat or intermittent process are the simplicity of construction, ease 
of operation, and economical working (The relative bacterial effi- 
ciency of the twm processes is not discussed ) He mentions that 
Pasteurization in bottles is rapidly gaming favor with dairies 

“The author realizes the objection to Pasteurization in that it 
encourages careless methods of production and handling. "^ITnle 
condemning such methods, he does so on bacteriological grounds 
which are not m accordance with English experience In his view 
the Pasteurization destroys the acid-producing bacteria, while the 
more harmful and more resistant types remain, so that dirty Pasteur- 
ized milk IS still dangerous to the consumer. (Many putrefactive 
bacilli are destroyed at Pasteurization temperatures.) 

“Pasteurization in the butter and cheese industry is strongly 
advocated, in that it makes possible the manufacture of a uniform 
product, it improves the keeping qualities of the article, it improves 
the flavor and aroma, and it destroys pathogenic organisms, making 
the product a safe and healthful food The author again emphasizes 
that even with Pasteurization cleanliness m the production of the 
raw material is , essential.” 

An outbreak of anthrax contracted from handling infected beef. 
A. K. Mukerji. Indian M Gaz,, 1926, vol. 61, 22, 1 fig. (Abstracted 
by C. O. Stallybrass ) From Bulletm of Hygiene, voL 1, No. 5, 
May, 1926, p 349 

“Seven persons in a village near Tipperah who had taken part in 
killing a cow, or in dressing the meat, were attacked with malignant 
pustules in various situations. Despite the absence of precautions, 
14214^— 26t — a 
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no spread occurred to others who had not handled the meat. Four 
of the cases proved fatal/' 

Milk Pasteurization in lilinois in 1926. Lewis Shore, Milk Sani- 
tarian, and Harry F Ferguson, Chief Sanitary Engineer, Illinois 
State Department of Health Illinois HeaWi News, voL 12, No. 9, 
September, 1926, pp. 317~333. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

The 1925 legislature enacted a milk Pasteurization-plant law with 
the following features: ^'(1) Pasteurization is defined as the process 
of heating milk or milk products to a temperature of at least 142° F, 
and holding at such temperature for not less than 30 minutes; (2) 
operators of Pasteurization plants shall apply to the State depart- 
ment of public health for a certificate of approval; (3) the State 
department of public health shall prepare minimum requirements 
for the construction, equipment, operation, and maintenance of 
Pasteurization plants; (4) certain provisions for the sanitary quality 
of the raw milk which is to be Pasteurized are made; (5) Pasteuriza- 
tion plants located in and supplying milk exclusively to cities having 
populations over 500,000 are exempted This actually exempts 
only Chicago and was made at the request of representatives of 
Chicago because it was considered that the city health department 
would undertake equivalent sanitary control under existing or now 
ordinances." 

Some of the principal requirements adopted by the department 
are given. Preliminary inspections were made by the division of 
sanitary engineering in accordance with the law for the purpose of 
determining the conditions at the plants in regard to the construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation, and especially to inform the owners 
wherein their plants did not comply with the law and the minimum 
requirements. These inspections were completed June 1, 1926, and 
showed: (1) In Illinois an <^timated average of three-fourths of the 
milk IS Pasteurized in cities with a population of 30,000 or over, 
exclusive of Chicago. In Chicago about 99 per cent of the milk 
supply is Pasteurized; (2) Pasteurization is more general in the larger 
than the smaller cities of Illinois. AH of the cities having a popu- 
lation ranging from 25,000 to 100,000, and 85 per cent of the cities 
with a population of 10,000 to 25,000 have Pasteurization plants, 
whereas Pasteurized milk is available in only 2.6 per cent and 19 
per cent of the cities with populations of less than 1,000 and between 
1,000 and 5J)00, respectively; (3) summary of number and volume 
of Pasteurization plants: Pasteurization plants, 306; cities havmg 
Pasteurization plants, 140; gallons Pasteurized daily (average), 
337,778; total commercial Pasteuiizers in milk plants, 449; average 
daily plant volume (gallons), 1,080; largest plant, daily volume 
(gallons), 24,000; smallest plant, daily volume (gallons), 25. 

Illustrations are given of sanitary and insamtary types of equipment 
found, also table summarizing data regarding the investigation. 
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The more important problems requiring attention are: (1) Proper 
recording devices; (2) elimination of leaky valves; and (3) overcoming ’ 
foaming and splashing. 

The legal aspects of the stream pollntion problem. — ^John H. 
Fertig, Pennsylvania Legislative Bureau. American Journal of 
PuMic Health, vol. 16, No. 8, August 1926, pp. 782-787. (Abstract 
by John H. O’NeiU ) 

The common law of the several States on the subject of stream 
pollution IS to be found m many hundreds of adjudicated cases, 
and the whole intricate legal structure which has been developed 
by these cases rests m the end upon a few simple principles which 
are rather defimtely settled 

The American common-law doctrine was derived from the Fiench 
Code Napoleon rather than from the English common law. The 
original doctrine may be stated — that each riparian owner has the 
right to have a stream come down to him with its quality unimpaired 
and its quantity undiminished At the present time this is an 
extreme statement and can not be literally accepted There is not 
a property right m flowing water, it is not the subject of ownership 
but IS subject simply to a reasonable, or, as it is usually called, a 
natural, use by the owner through whose land it flows On the other 
hand, the right to use flowing water is not a mere easement, but is insep- 
arably annexed to the soil and must be regarded as a property 
right. 

Among the many cases which point out what is to be considered 
a natural and reasonable use of a stream are found as most common 
ones, domestic supply, swimming, pasturing of cattle, cultivation of 
lands, drainage of swamps, and the collection of surface water and 
its discharge into the water course which is the natui’al outlet. 
The natural use of a water couise can not be supported if its use 
becomes immoderate The distinction between that which is and 
that which is not a natm'al use is entirely a question of degiee, and 
it is difficult to define the precise limits which separate the reasonable 
and permitted use of a stream from its wi'ongful application. The 
uniform customs of the community for generations may be of some 
significance in determining wffiat is a reasonable or natmal use of 
a stream, but is not conclusive upon the question There are cases 
in which rights to pollute streams have been gained by custom or 
prescription and can be mamtained as against riparian owners, but 
not as against the public. 

.There is need for the establishment of a firm and definite State 
policy with regard to pollution, for the adoption by the State of 
just and correct principles of legislation, and for “more extensive 
cooperation between industry and the State. 

The article contains an extensive list of references to court decisions 
illustrative of the principles presented. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 13, 1926 

Bummm y of information received by telegraph from indmtnal instfrance companies 
foi ueeL ended November IS, 1928, and corresponding week of 1925 {Ffom the 
Weekly Health Index, November 17, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, ^ 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Nov 13, 1926 week, 1925 * 

Policies in force - -v 65, 619, 100 62, 053, 222 

Number of death claims 11, 216 11, 502 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual late- 8 9 9 7 

Deaths from all causes m certain large cities of the United States dunnq the iveeh 
ended November 12, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and 
with conesponding week of 1925. {From the Weelly Health Index, Noiemher' 
17, 19^6, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week endu'd Nov 
13, 1^28 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing V eek, 
1925 

Death*; under 1 
year 

Infant 

moitelity 

Tot'd 

deaths 

Death 

rate! 

Week 
ended 
Xov 13, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

i ate. week 
ended 
Nov 13, 
1028 ^ 

Total (66 cities) 

6,737 

12 2 

12 6 

697 

755 

S59 

Albany * 

32 

14.0 

20 4 

0 

5 

0 

Atlanta 

83 



11 

11 


White 

40 



3 

5 


Colored- - — — — 

43 

(?) 


8 

6 


Baltimore * - — 

241 

15 6 

is 2 

31 

24 


^ 

190 



25 

16 

94 

Colored-.-—-.-— - — 

51 

S 


6 

3 

96 

Birniinghoni - - ^ r ^ Tr 

61 

lAl 

17 2 

4 

0 


White _ 

34 



4 

3 


CAlnred -r r -r nr . - 

27 

(*) 


0 

6 


Boston 

203 

13 4 

15 6 

22 

35 

61 

Bridgeport — — — 

22 



2 

6 

34 

Budaio 

142 

13 6 

16 i 

21 

20 

88 

Csmiridge - — — 

23 

9 8 

12.2 

2 

6 

38 

Camden 

21 

84 

16 6 

6 

7 

101 

Canton — — 

25 

11.9 

10 8 

3 

2 

66 

Chicago < - 

595 

10 2 

11 1 

62 

84 

54 

Cincinnati-— - - 

120 

15 2 

! 18 $ 

9 

12 

il- 

Cleveland - - 

189 

10 3 

10 7 

20 

25 

'Im 

Columbus - 

90 

16 5 

10,2 

9 

7 

84 

DflUaS -■ -i-r ... - - -- rr 

47 

12 3 

15.4 

2 

8 


White - 

38 



2 

7 


pAlnTPd - _ - , 

9 

(5) 


0 1 

1 


Denver 

63 

11,3 

11 9 

7 ^ 

6 


Des Alomes — 

45 

16 1 

10 0 

8 ' 

3 

134 

Detroit — — — 

264 i 

10 7 

11 1 

45^ 

43 

73 

Duluth 

18 1 

8 3 

as 

2 

2 

46 

FI , - - ---- -r- ■ ■ 

32 

15.3 

13 9 ; 

3 

2 


Wrtft,. . ..... 

27 



3 

6 

59 

Fall Bner* - 

36 

ii'a 

12.9 

2 

8 

31 

Flint ^ 

?0 ^ 

11 4 

84 

4 

3 

08 

Fort 'Worth — — - 

dO 

9,8 1 

12.3 

3 

4 


WhjtP 

23 



3 

4 


Colored. -- T- -r r-, „ 

7 

0) 


0 

0 


Grand Rapids - 

28 


11 a 

1 

4 

14 

Houston. - 

81 



7 

5 


White .^r --- 

57 



5 

4 


Colored- - 

24 



2 

1 


Indianapolis 

99 

’‘14 1 

13 8 

g 

9 

68 

White _ r rr- 

86 



8 


70 

Colored 

13 



1 


57 

Jersey City — 

74 

1^1 

11 1 : 

7 

4 

53 

Kansas City, Kans — 

20 

8 9 

13 5 

2 

3 

39 

White - 

14 



2 

2 

45 

Colored 

6 

(5) 


0 

1 

0 


1 ADDUal rate per 1,000 population 

X Deaths under 1 year per },000 hirths Cities left blank are not in regietration arofi fi^ hirths. 

* Data for 62 cities 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Nov, 12, 1026 

*In tbp cities for which deaths aie shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the foUowmg 
■ s Of the totai populatfon* Atlantor 3l, Baltinxofe, IS, Birnajsaghilim, 39. Daila^ ISJ Fort Worth, 
^,.n, 2S, Indianapolis. 11, S^ansas City, Kans , U, Lomsv»Ue, i? .Memphis, 38; Nashville, 30, New 
, 26; Norfolk, 38, Ridimond, 32 and Wa^ng^n, 1> C , m 
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Deaths from all causes in certain lar^c cUies of the Untied States during the week 
ended November 18^ 1926 ^ infant mortahtyj annual death rate^ and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925 — Continued 


City 

Weekended Nov | 
13, 1926 1 

1 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death < 
rate ; 

Week 
ended 
Nov 13, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Nov 13, 
1926 

ITATisfis City, Mo 

ICB 

14 3 

16 6 

13 

iO 


Los AngclesJ. 

250 



23 

23 

U 

Louisville 

77 

12 9 

34.7 

7 

5 

m 

White 

61 



7 

5 

08 

Cnlnrpd 

13 

« I 


0 

0 

9 

Lowell 

20 



3 

4 

58 

Lynn... 

20 

i5 5 1 

10 1 

0 

2 

0 

Memphis 

39 

17 4 ' 

16 7 

8 

7 


White 

it 



3 

7 


Colored 

28 

(®) i 


5 

0 


Milwaukee 

109 

11 0 1 

11 1 

9 

18 


Minneapolis 

8o 

10 2 

12 9 

7 

10 1 

39 

Nashville* 

37 

14 1 j 

22 6 

7 

<> 


White 

18 



5 

3 


Colored......*..,... 

Id 

C) 1 


2 

3 i 


New Bedford 

30 


5 

3 

87 

New Haven 

45 

12 9 ! 

S 2 

2 

7 

27 

New Orleans 

3G3 

20 7 ! 

18.7 

10 

16 


White .' 

97 



8 

13 


Colored 

69 

(8) 


8 

3 


New York 

1 3G0 

12.0 

12 1 

lie 

144 

47 

Bronx Borough 

141 

8 2 

10 8 

11 

18 

37 

Brooldj^ Borough 

456 

10 6 

10 3 

45 

38 

46 

Manhattan Borough 

598 

16 6 

16 3 

48 

70 

53 

Queens Borough 

121 

S 6 

8 2 

n 

9 

50 

Richmond Borough 

41 

15 0 

11 7 

1 

0 

18 

Newark, N J 

112 

12.7 

10 7 

14 

20 

67 

Norfolk 

87 

11 1 

8 6 

7 

1 

141 

White—.,-.—..---—- — 

IS 



2 

1 

05 

Colored ' 

19 

(8) 

1 

5 

0 

265 

Oakland ' 

48 

9 6 

1 0 0 

2 

3 

23 

Oklahoma City...— - 

Jo 



o 

2 


Om^a 

47 

11 4 

1 io i 

H 

2 

53 

Paterson 

23 

8 4 

9 8 

3 

3 

51 

Philadelphia 

! 470 

12.2 

12 2 

64 

45 

85 

Pittsburgh 

, 151 

12 4 

IG 3 

11 

14 

,36 

Portland, Orog— 

76 


i 

5 

2 

50 

Providence 

’ to 

ii 4 

1 12 5 

3 

9 

25 

Richmond 

' €6 

18 2 

16 2 

10 

C 

124 

White.— - - 

41 



6 

4 

U6 

Colored— — ... I 

25 

m 


4 

2 

139 

Rochester. 1 

«7 

10 9 I 11 2 

6 

5 

48 

fit Louis. ! 

187 

11 7 

13,7 

17 

16 


St Paul ! 

4S 

10 1 

12 3 

5 

2 

,44 

Salt Lake City * .! 

39 i 

15 3 

12.7 

7 

6 

i06 

San Antonio. i 

48 

12 2 

16 3 

4 

7 


San Diego 

32 i 

15 2 

13 8 

1 

3 

2i 

San Francisco 

138 ! 

12 7 

13 4 

4 

3 

24 

Sdieneetady — — — — 

25 

34 0 

90 

7 

1 

201 

Seattle * 

to 



1 

4 

10 

Somerville — 

17 

8 9 

8 4 

1 

1 

28 

Spokane 

24 

11.5 

15 8 

1 

4 

23 

Sprmgheld, Mass 

31 

11 1 

11 0 

3 

1 

46 

Syracuse 

41 

n 6 

12 6 

4 

6 

51 

Tacoma—. 

30 

11 8 

10 5 

3 

1 

71 

Toledo 

m 

11 7 

11 6 

6 

7 

68 

Trenton 

47 

IS 3 

10 1 

4 

0 

68 

Utica 

20 

10 1 

IS 9 

4 

4 

01 

Washington; D C 

140 

13 S 

13 5 

13 

11 

74 

White 

78 



5 

5 

42 

Colored-......,--. 

Ii2 

(■) 


8 

6 

146 

W aterbury 

25 


4 

4 

04 

Whlrmngton, Del 

39 

16 4 

6 0 

6 

0 

133 

Worcesta 

43 

n 6 

13 9 

8 

6 

06 

Yonkers. .... — 

24 

10 8 

06 

3 

7 

68 

Youngstown — 

29 

12 2 

^ 7 8 

2 

1 

25 


< Deaths for week ende^ Friday, N'ov 12, 1936 

« lu the cities for which deaths aie iJiown by color, the colored population m 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 3I, Baltimore, U; Birmingham, 39, Dallas, 15, Fort 
Worth, 14, Houston, 26, Indianapolis, 11; KAnses City, Kans , 14; liouis'cille, J7, Memphis, Sg, Nash*- 
viile, 30; New Orleans, 26, Norfolk, 38, Kichmond, 32, and Washington, D. C , 26 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health deparimentj State or localj can effectively prcient or control d&bcase wHhoui 
knowledge of when, wheie, and under what condiiiarus cases aie occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CUEEENT WEEKLY STATE EEPOETS 

Tliese reports are preliminary and the figuMs arc subject to -change when later returns arc received by 

the State health ofidcers 

Reports for Week Ended November 20, 1026 


ALABAMA 


•Chicfeen poSL 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis ... 

t&dalana 

Measles 

Mumps - 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pellagra.. 

ihieumoDiB- 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

■^Tetanus..*. 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 

Whooping ^ough 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphthena — 

Measles...., 

Mumps.— 

Scarlet fever,. 

Traohoma. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 


ARKANSAS 

Chiefecn pox 

Diphtheria 

jEEookwonn disease 

Influenza 

’Mahina 




Cases 

6 

ARKANSAS— continued 

MTimps-.-i... 

Cases 
1 

-. 120 

Pellagra .. _ _ . ^ 

r, 

69 

Scarlet fever 

12 

3 

Tubercia'l/vRTs 

10 

54 

Typhoid fever — 

10 

20 

Whooping cough 

.... 31 

4 

CALIFORNIA 


1 

Phinlrfi-n pnY _ . . . 

S08 

- 2 


189 

.. 51 

Influenza 

17 

.. 2 

■MaarIpsis .. 

776 

44 

Mumps 

.... 207 

- 1 

Poliomyelitis 


.. 4 

Glendale 

1 

.. % 

Tj(^r AtigfilnR r'frtiTity . 

3 

- 122 

Orange Countv 

1 

- 63 

Jnaqnm County 

1 

— 1 

1 Scarlet fever — . — «... — 

296 

-. 39 

Smallpox 

— 12 


1 Tuberculosis 

.... 165 


Typhoid fever , 

13 

.. 3 

Whooping cough ., 

97 

- 2 

— 2 

COLORADO 



Chicken pox 

10 

MM X 

Diphtheria.,, . ... 

..c. 9 

MM XO 

o 

Impetigo . 

j 

MM Z 

07 

Influenza.. 

— — 2 

MM Oi 

1 

■JVfftfLSleS -.t- frolv r* --- 

12 

MM X 

Mumps 



Pneumonia 

4 

8 

Scarlet fever 

m 

8 

Tranhoaaa* 

1 

— G 

Tphomulnaift , , , 

17 

— 61 

Tvphcfid fgfver-, , 

.... 9 

... 52 

VinefiUt’s angina. 

6 

... 4 

Viliaoping cough 

.... 6 
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CONNECTICrX 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 102 

Diphtheria 34 

German measles— 3 

Influenza 2 

Measles lO 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia (broncho) 20 

Pneumonia (lobar) 32 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever 54 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 22 

Typhoid fever 2 

I'V hoopmg cough 35 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphthepa 2 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tuberculosis 2 

FLOEtDA 

Chicken pox 4 

Dengue - 1 

Diphtheria 47 

Influenza — i 

Malaria 1 

Measles 9 

Pneumonu - 11 

Scarlet fever l.^ 

Smallpox - - 11 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis : XI 

TjThoid fever 3 

Typhus fex er 1 

Whooping cough 31 

GFORGIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 14 

ConjunctiVitib 1 

Diphthena 88 

Dysenteij 2 

Influenza 72 

Malaria - 22 

Measles 5 

Mumps 1 

Paratyphoid finer 1 

Peliaaia 2 

Pneumonia - 21 

Seailetfexer — 15 

Septic iaoic thioat - 7 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis..-.-, 15 

Tjphoid fevei 22 

Whooping cough - 15 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox... — h 

Dipntheru - 

Measles. — 39 

Scarlet fever - 30 

Tuberculosis, — 2 

Typhoid fever 3 


ILLINOIS 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County. 2 

Chicken pox - 523 

Diphthena 139 

Influenza 22 

Lethal gic encephalitis— Champaign County.- 1 

Measles ^9 

Mumps 83 

Pneumonia - 268 

Poliomyelitis 

Lawrence County - 1 

Macon County 2 

Scarlet fever.— 269 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 257 

Typhoid fexer 53 

hooping cough 242 

INDl XNA 

Cerebiospmal raening>ti&- 1 

Chicken pox 366 

Diphtheria 104 

Influenza 33 

]\leasles — 41 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fevei 188 

‘Smallpox. 83 

Tuberculosis 71 

'Pjphoid fexer 12 

hooping cough. 113 

IOX"A . 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 82 

Diphthena — - 37 

Measles 24 

Mumps — 4 

Ophthalmi a neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever— 53 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 1 7 

Tj’phoid fe\oi $ 

Whooping tough 11 

KANSAS 

C}nckeni*o\ 142 

Diphtheria 29 

German measles.... * 1 

Influenza. 1 

JIcHsles 33 

Mumps 14 

PntuiKon - 37 

ScaiM fexei — 108 

fcniailpox - - - 2 

Tuberculosis 30 

Tipboidfaxer 7 

WhoopiLg cough - 62 

lOL’ISIANA 

Ccrcbrobpmai meningitis I 

Diphthena,— — 52 

Influenza 10 
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LOuisiAic eontinued 

Cases 


M lafiu 12 

Pticumoma 

roho-n^elitis "* 

FcuIelfe\or - **0 

i'nullrov 2 

Tudu’^cui' 2o 

T^phod f<?\a ly 

^\'Uoopmp: cough 9 


MICHIGAN 


Dphni !xa 

uej'slcb 

Pr<‘umonui 

v'-\ui](’t ftnei 



Tiihci' u’oM^ , .. 
Tm) 1 iui J ... 
\S bo it)ing cough 


M 


Co'obiospinil meiiiLigitio l 

Cb'Lkenpov 120 

Dipl^i'cno C 

German me thle^; 2 

Ixillucnza 1 

Measles - - (3 

IMumps 3 

Pm nmoDia 3 

Scarlo^fevci - - "0 

Tubea'ubsis — C 

Tvphoid fever — 1 

Vi ncent s angina 1 

Whooping eouidi., — - SS 

V. VTiTpAND i 

Ccrchiospmal mcrmgitiS i 

Chicken pox iS2 

Diphtliona — 41 

Dysenterj^ — 1 

German measles .r— — 2 

Inllucnra. — 16 

Measles 42 

Mumps — 3 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneamonia (hroncho) 38 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 38 

Scarlet fever - 32 

Septic soie throat 1 

Tubeiculosis 42 

Tyiihoid er - 22 

''hneent’s angina 2 

Whooping cough 79 


' l^nNNESOT.^ 

Chicken io\ 

Diphthern 

Influenza 

I ethurgic eneephahhs 

>reas!es 

Pnearawiia 

FecrHt <ev'‘r 

Stuallpox 

fl uht u vilosis 

Tji hold fe\ci 

Mboox^og cough 


Mississjpn 

l^ipliihciia.,.,,.,^^ 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fover 

Smaliji ov 

Typhoid fevei 


snssotnii 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia 

llabies (m ammals) 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat,, 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


MASSjlCHLSJFTTS 


MONTANA 


Anthrax 2 

CeiebrospinaJ meningitis.,, 2 

Chicken j'0\ 341 

Con June 1 1 vitis (suppurative) 7 

Diphthena 98 

Gormaa measles 5 

Influenza, 7 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Heot^es 32 

Mumps 134 

Ophthalmia neonatt^in 33 

Pellagra * 1 

PnoumoniA Uobar) - 83 

PoiiOirayehfcis 4 

fever 305 

t?opt}CSoro throat,,,-,—,^ 2 

Trachoma- I 

'Tub^esolcisi? Cpajlmmary) 106 

23 

» 

- — 78 

^ i Pnday* 


Chuken pox 

Diphlhena..,, 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum, 

Scarlet fc'ver 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough- 


NSBEAI^A 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria-— 

German measlea, - 

Influaazft— 

MoasfoB, - 

M|jmps — 

Pnemnosnia * 

Pohomyelitos— 

iScarlot fever,— 

Smallpox 


Case& 
Ifi 
?<} 
JOo 
259 
,, 2S 
- 31 


95 


2»H> 

95 

2 

1 

MO 

i 

221 

4 

11 

i 

20 


24 

3 

Ib 

8 

13 


71 

70 

10 

39 

U 

1 

13 

3 

100 

7 
47 

8 
53 


27 

0 

105 

0 

1 

94 

6 

i 

4 


26 

6 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

32 

n 
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KEBBAm A— CaJltmEBd 

Casss 


Tubertultsis^ 1 

T\ phoid tevH o 

Vv hoomuE congiu^ 4 


ISEW JERSEY 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chiekenpok ,12S 

Dipbthma 1C2 

Influenza 13 

Measles 31 

Paratyphoid feTer 1 

Pneumonia, 12S 

Foliomyehtjs 4 

Scarlet 122 

Tracbonn 1 

Typhoid fever 32 

'R'hoopmg cough., 153 

MEXICO 

Chicken pox 1 

Piphthena-..,^ — — 1 

German measles 1 

Influenza 2 

Miilana 2 

Measles 1 

Humps 1 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever. 56 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever 18 

Whooping cough 13 


NEW Y^TIK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrosg^inal 1 

Chicken pox_, - 505 

101 

Byssntery, 1 

Gemtan mea^. 71 

Influenza 6 

Malaria 3 

Measles 653 

Mumps - 162 

Pneumoiwa 2®) 

Polienmlflas - 6 

Scarlet fever. 175 

Septic sore threat.* - 6 

Smallpox — 17 

Typhoid fever 23 

Vincentes angina 9 

Whooping cough..*.,. ... 2^ 


OEEAtlOMA 

Cases 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal menmgitis—Seminole County 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Pneumonia 

ScLilet fever .....1 

Smallpox 


McCurtam County 33 

Scattenng 6 

Teteuus^Carter County.. 1 

Typhoid fevei S4 

Wiiooping cough 32 

OHEGON 

Chicken pox., 44 

Diphtheria.-...,....,..,....,. 24 

Influenza..... 12 

Measles........... 3 

Mumps. 18 

Pnepmoma - 

Scarlet fever 74 

Smallpox 

Josephine County 9 

Scattering 15 

Tuberculosis *3 

Typhoid fever 3 

yENjrsTbvjikm 

Anthrax— Philadelphia - 1 

Chicken pox. 690 

Diphtheria.... 267 

German measles 6 

Impetigo contagiosa 16 

Malaria 2 


1 

iO 

43 

173 

m 

70 

32 


Mmups 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Harnsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Pneumonia,. 

Poliomyelitis 

Avondale,,.,. 

PhHadelphia 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever 

Smaaipox,,. 

Tetanus— Philadelphia , , 

Tuberculosis... 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough. 


2 

I 

54 


I 




m 

2 

I 

oS 


m 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GerebriaspinaJ meningitis ... 1 

Chicken pox 125 

©iphthetm, ... 164 

German measles,., ... 5 

Malaxia 5 

Measles,... t 

Ecariefc faver 

6eptic sore throat 7 

toallpox 31 

Typhoid fever 23 

Whooping cough 296 

z Deaths 


blode island 

Chicken pox.. — $ 

Diphtherm..., 8 

German measles, — 2 

Measles 2 

Mumps 1 

Gphtlmlmia neonatorum — i 

Pneumonia 8 

driest jfever — , — Wi 

Tubeieulosas 16 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough- 4 
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SOrTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 15 

Measles 53 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 53 

Tiachoma 2 

Whooping cough 10 

TENXluSSEE 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 102 

Influenza 51 

Lethargic encephalitis— Loudon County 1 

Malaria - 13 

Measles 12 

Ophthalmia neonat 01 urn 1 

PePagra 6 

Pneumonia 57 

Scarlet lexer 94 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis- 25 

Typhoid fever-, 48 

Whooping cough 66 

TFVAS 

Chicken pox — 4 

Diphtheria 101 

Influenza - 21 

Measles - 4 

Humps 7 

Pellagra 20 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever 40 

Smallpox - — 9 

Tubeiculosis - 20 

Tiphoid fever 37 

Whooping cough 11 

UTAH 

Cerehrospmal n eningitis— Ogden 1 

Chitkcii pox 61 

Diphthena 14 

German measles 2S 

Measles 246 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia - 10 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox - 2 

Typhoid lexer 1 

TiVhooping cough - - 2 

\ EKMOUT 

Clnckeu pox 13 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles — 178 

Mumps 14 

Pohoniyelms 1 

Scarlet fever 3 

W^hooping cough 66 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 179 

Diphtheria — 96 


TVA sniNGTON— contmued 

Cases 


German measles - 4 

Measles 86 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia,. 1 

Scarlet fexer 84 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 29 

Tuberculosis 31 

Tx’phoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 21 

WEST XHHGINIX 

Chicken pox 62 

Diphtheua 64 

Influenza 3 

Measles 16 

Scarlet fex^er 06 

Smallpox - l 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever 46 

Whooping cough 83 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cei ebr ospmal meumgilis 4 

Chickenpox 121 

Diphtheua 20 

Qctxan measles l 

Influenza - 1 

Measles,, 11 

Mumps 33 

Ophthalmia neonatomm — 1 

Piio imonia 18 

Seal let feven— 17 

Tube culosis 15 

Whooping tough 61 

Scatteung 

Ch’cken pox 228 

Fiphthctia 45 

Influcnzi 41 

Measles 368 

Mumps, 10 J 

Pneumoiut'i J2 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Soulct fex-'ej 109- 

Smallpox 1 1 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid feier-- 4 

Whooping cough 111 

WX^OMING 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Hot SptmgrS County 1 

Cluckeu pox 19 

Diphtheua - 1 

Influenza 3 

Measles - 26 

Mumps — 6 

Pneumonia,,,..—,^, 5 

Scarlet fever 23 

Septic sore throat . 1 

Tuberculosis. 1 

Whooping cough 17 
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Beports for Week Ended November 13, 1926 


DISTRICT or COLTMBU 

Cases 


Chivkeu poi 16 

Diphthena 68 

Mue^fa. 3 

Fsieumonia 16 

Scarlet fevei -20 

Tub€ri.‘alos’s IT 

Tjpaoui fevei 3 

WhoopiQg c oiigh 3 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 31 

Biphtneua 2 

Measles., * «... 56 

Mumps * 4 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever.-^ 31 

Smallpos - 2 

Traehoma 3 

Typhoid fern 1 

Whooping cough 14 

OKIAHOMA 

(E'cdusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox 15 

l>iphttei)Q 58 

Induonzeu— — 117 

Malana 42 


OKLAHOMA— continued 

Cases 


Fneumoiiu - 45 

Pol omyelitis 

Kingfi'^her County 1 

Tevas County 1 

Scarlet fever 36 

Smallpox 

CieveJand County. IS 

McCurtaui County 14 

Tvphoid fever 58 

Whooping cough 30 

SOVTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pax 42 

Piphthena 113 

Hookworm dwease 32 

Inflttenza. 571 

Malaria ^ 

Measles 1 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pellagra 20 

Pdhomj elites 4 

Scarlet fever-^,.-, 28 

Smallpox * * 4 

Tuberculosis--. - 27 

Typhoid fever 22 

'Whooping cough 44 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The foiiomngiiumBaary of naouthly StoJte reports b psablished weekly and coveis only those States from 
whliiih reports are leceivsd during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

lare- 

spm^ 

rstennpr 

gibs 

thena 

holla* 

enza 


Mea- 

sles 

PeUa- 

gra 

Pohe- 

mye- 

litis 

- \ ■■■ r „,rl 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fevsari 

Aimst, im 













2 

9 

0 

ist 

1 


3 



19S$ 











Kew Meadtao 


12^ 

t 

19 

€ 

1 

a 

14; 

8 

m 

Qtmer.im 











livdij^nsi 1 , _ 

S 

470 

IISG 


109 


9 

448 

53 

M2 

Massachusetts 

7 

291 

38 

Xif 

120 

1 

27 

729 

0 

87 

Michigan 


787 

7 

3 

111 

2 

u 

! 669 

34 

m 

New Jersey..——., 

6 

405 

9 

1 

48 


6 



ina 

New Mexibo 

i 

17 

0 

8 

5 

1 ‘ 

0 

52 

1 


New York--, 

19 

868 

155 

25 

761 


98 

625 

17 

344 

North Dakota 


14 

*0 


215 


t 

191 


fO 

South Carolina. 

0 

304 

551 

1 

24 

228^ 

• 25 

37 

23 

443 

Teimessea..— — 

5 

m- 

lao 

m- 

201 

37 

4 

m 

16 

7525 

Wisconsin.—— 

6 

172 

94 

1 

1 

562 


12 


29 

28 


1 Including paratyphoid fever. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria — For the week ended November 6, 1926, 39 States 
reported 2,459 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended November 7, 
1925, the same States reported 2,009 cases of this disease. One 
hundred cities, situated m all parts of the country and havmg an 
aggregate population of more than 30,400,000, reported 1,308 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended November 6, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 923 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,345 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics, 

Measles — Thirty-seven States reported 2,371 cases of measles for 
the week ended November 6, 1926, and 1,740 cases of this disease for 
the week ended November 7, 1925. One hundred cities reported 
474 cases of measles for the week this year, and 856 cases last year. 

Poliamyelitis . — The health officers of 40 States reported 61 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended November 6, 1926 The same 
States reported^ll7 cases for the week ended November 7, 1925 

Scarlet fever — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows : 
Thirty-nine States — tbis year, 2,885 cases; last year, 2,500 cases; 
100 cities — this year, 1,103 cases; last year, 936 cases, estimated 
expectancy, 846 cases. 

SmaUpox , — ^For the week ended -November 6, 1926, 39 States re- 
ported 246 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 265 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 15 cases; 1925, 52 cases; estimated expectancy, 
35 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities for 
the week this year. 

Typhoid fever — ^Seven hundred and fifty-five cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended November 6, 1926, by 39 
States. For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States re- 
ported 853 cases of this disease One hundred cities reported 140 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 155 cases for the 
. corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
dties was 113 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for Ihe week by 94 cities, with a population of more 
&an 29,700,000, as follows: 1926, 634 deaths; 1925, 820 deaths. 
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Ctty reports for week ended November 6, 1026 

Tue “estimated expectanc'"” given for diphthem, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smaUpoT, and typhoid 
feArcr IS tlit result of an attempt to ascertain f*‘om prsMOUs occurrence hovr many eases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occui during a certain weefe m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the precedmg years When the reports include 
several epidemics ot when for other reasons the mediaB is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy ^ the mean number of cases reported for the week durmg nonepidemic 
years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nme years, data are used for as many sears as possible, bufc 
no year earlier than 1917 is mcluded In obtammg the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the uiseases given m th@ 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 


Division, Slate, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 

Portland 

New Hampshire 

Concoid 

Manchester — 

Vermont 

Barm 

Burlington 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall lUver 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Ehftde Island’ 

Pawtucket - 

ProVitoce-...— 

ConneeUettt 

Bridgeport-,,*,— 

Harted— 

New Haven,, 

MlDnt.E ATLANTIC 

New York 

Buffalo 

New York — — 

Rochester 

Syracase, — 

New Jersey 

Camden,— — 

N0Wl5«fl£ 

Tren^ion 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading— — 

Scranton 


EAST CENTRAL 

Ohio' 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colunabus 

Toledo 

Indiana 

Port Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend— — 
Terre Haute-,— 
HUnois 

Chicago 

Peona — 

Spna®36eld 



Cnick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Population 
Jul> 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

e-ipcct- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

f 

Cases j 
re- 
ported 1 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

75,333 

26 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

22,546 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

33,097 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10,00S 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

24,08$ 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

& 

0 

779, 620 

31 

63 

24 

2 

0 

7 

28 

128,993 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

142, 065 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

190,757 

21 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

69,760 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267,918 

0 

g 

12 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0) 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

r 160, 19? 

1 

9 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

178,92? 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

538,016^ 

40 

25 

2! 

1 

2 

0 

2 

6,873,356 

316,786 

123 

179 

149 

2$ 

tl ; 

8 

40 

7 

13 

4 ! 

1 

1 

2 : 

1 

182,003 

7 

13 



0 i 

s 

1 

128,043 

a 

7 

18 

0 

0 

o! 

1 

452, 513 i 

11 

IS 

13 1 

3 

0 

2| 

4 

132,020 i 

Q\ 

S 

31 

0 

0| 

0 1 

1 

0 

1,979,364 ' 

112 i 

76 

71 ^ 


2 1 

51 

1 

631,563 

90 i 

38 

20: 


2 

9 J 

e 

112,707 

a 

5 

0 


0 

0 i 

1 

142,260 

409,333 

6 

5 

3 


0 

0 1 

0 

10 

23 

12 

1 

2 

1 

9 

936 485 

59 

51 

105 

1 

2 

8 

2 

279,836 

0 

6 

21 

€ 

1 

1 

0 

287,380 

71 

15 

12 

a 

0 

I 

0 

97,846 

1 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

358, S19 

34 

12 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80,091 

6 

3 

4 

a 

0 

4 

0 

71,071 

3 

3 

X 

0 

0 

tl 

0 

2,995,239 

87 

156 

€6 

8 

2 

73 

14 

81,564 

14 

2 

1 

Q 

1 

0 

a 

63,923 

; 0 

a 

0 

Q 

Q 

IS 

0 


1 Noes^iaiatemadei 


Pneu 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


1 

2 
X 

0 

0 

I» 

1 

X 

5 

6 
6 

t 

1 

6 


tm 

t 

3 


ar 

3 


16 


U 

11 

6 

6 

1 

n 

1 

5 

37 

6- 

1 
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City reports for weel: ended November 6?, 19^6 — Continued 





Diphtheiia 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 
city 

Fopuhition 
July 1, 
1926, 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

' cases 
re- 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







3SAST NFOBTH CENTRAL— 



i 







continued 










Michigan 




120 






Detroit- - 

1, 245, 824 
130, 316 

97 

70 

4 

2 

6 

11 

25 

riint 

19 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 2 

Grand Kapids 

153 698 

0 

1 B 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

■Wisconsin 



1 






i 

Kenosha 

50, 891 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Madison 

, 46, 385 

SQ9, 192 
67, 707 
39, 671 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Miiwaiikee 

50 

32 

14 

0 

0 

4 

19 

8 

Kacinc 

36 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

Supenor 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota 










Duluth. 

110, 502 
425, 435 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

50 j 

0 

5 

Minneapolis 

99 

31 

35 

0 

1 

2 

1 

7 

St Paul 

246,001 

18 

20 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

8 

Iowa 




Davenport — , 

52, 469 

0 

2 

0 

0 


6 

0 


Sioux City 

76, 411 
36, 771 

19 

2 

3 

0 


1 

1 



19 i 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri 








Kansas City 

367, 481 
78,342 
821, 543 

27 

15 

11 

2 

2 

1 

2 

q 

St, losftph ’ „ - 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

SL DOlnS n ‘ 

16 

56 . 

54 

0 

0 

1 

4 


North Dakota 





Fargo 1 

26,403 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

South Dakota 







Aberdeen 

15,036 
30, 127 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Stniir Ffllls 

0 

1^ 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska 









Li-nunlo ^ . 

60,941 
211, 768 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha 

4 

11 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

Kansas. 







Tnpftka. 

55, 411 

4 

3 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WiOfhifca , - , 

88, 367 

0 

7 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

SOnTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware 

Wilmmgtonl.. 

122,049 

2 < 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

‘ 1 

Mary Lind 









Baltimore 

796, 296 
33, 741 

46 

33 

31 

6 

1 

1 

7 

14 

Pambprlmd _ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

Fredenelc 

12, o;i5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 








Washington 

’ 497,906 

, 30,395 
(1) - 
186, 403 
58,208 

5 

23 

36 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

■'i^irgiiua 

Xtynchburg 

0 

3 

3 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Norffilfc- 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Hichinnnd 

0 

10 

28 

' 0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

9 

Roanokf*. . 

0 

5 

; 10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Vufiinia 







Charleston ^,.1 

49, 010 ! 

63,485 

56,208 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

1 

Huntington- . 

0 

4 

16 

0 


0 

'0 


Wheelnig 

IS 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

North Caiolina 








Raleigh. 

30,371 
37, 061 
69,031 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wilmington 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

'0 

0 

3 

2 

Wmston-Balcm 

1 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

South Carolina 







Charleston 

73, 125 
41,225 
27,311 

0 

2 

2 

17 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Columhijft - , , 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0it!enville.„4^.. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Of 

0 

0 

Georgia 









Itl&iitA 

0 ) 

16,809 

93,134 

09,754 

26,847 

94,743 

0 

10 

25 

22 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

Brunswick 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah _ 

0 

4 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Borida- 

0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

- ... , 

gtHSerSburg- 


0 



0 



0 



0 

1 

5 

b 

0 

1 

0 

2 
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City rej^rts /or tveek ended November 6, 1926 — Coatmued 


DiTBian, State, and 
city 

Ponulation 
Jul> L 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Biphtherta j 

1 

Induenra 

ibles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

hlumps, 
eases 1 
re- 
ported t 

i 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

le- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tarcy 

1 

Cases 1 
re- i 
ported j 

{ 

Caaes 

je- 

poited 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SQLTH CFNTP.AL 










Kentucky 










Covmgton 

r.S,309 

0 

3 

8 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

LouisViile. 

SQf), 935 ; 

2 * 

13 

S 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

Tennessee 

\ 


1 






Memphis 

174,503 

8 

15 

15 1 

0 


0 

0 

3 

Na'sh^ die 

136,220 

2 

5 

19 I 

0 

2 

0 1 

0, 

1 

Alabama 








1 


Birmingham 

205, 070 

2 

6, 

13 J 

9 ! 

G 1 

1 

0 . 

3 

Mobile 

05, 93" 

0 

2 f 


0 i 

0 ' 

1 

0 * 

2 

Montgoipery 

4a,4Sl 

0 

0 < 

15 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

AVEST SOXjTH central 










Arkansas* 










F(h 1. Smith 

31,643 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Little Bock 

74; 216 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

I^uisisna 







i 

i 


New Orleans 

tl4, 493 

1 

1 

15 

3 

7 

2 

0 

9 

Slire\eport 

57,857 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 ■ 

1 

Texas 



i 






i 

Dallas 

194, 450 

0 

1 14 

25 

3 

2 

0 

2 

' 9 . 

Oiihtston 

48; 375 

0 : 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 1 

Houston i 

164,954 

1 

6 

T * 

0 

0 

0 

Q 4 

San Antonio, | 

198,069 

0 

1 ^ 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 ; 

c 

MOUNTAIN ! 










lyiontana ! 










Bililiigs 

17,971 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

Great Fails, 

20,883 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

'Rftletia- 

12,037 


0 







M^soula 

13,068 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0’ 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho 









Boise, 

23,042 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i;fOlorado 










D<mvftr-, ,r- ^ 

280,011 

11 

15 

14 


1 

7 

0 

6 

Pueblo. 

43,787 

5 

6 

0 

0 

1 

41 

0 

1 

New Mexico 










Albuquerqiie 

2LOOO 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Arttona 










Phoenix 

33,669 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

mah: 










Salt Lake City 

130,948 

24 

3 

7 

0 

0 

02 

0 

5 

Nevada 

Keno 

12,005 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 










’SSfashington 










Seattle.. . , 

(*) 

44 

6 

10 

0 


3 

19 


Spokane T- 

108,897 

27 

4 

4 

0 


25 

0 


Tacoma 

104,455 

20 


21 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Oregon 

Portland 

283,383 

14 

11 

3 

0 

i 

8 

3 

7 

California 










Los Angeles. _ 

( 1 ) 

18 

40 

60 

2 

i 

6 

i 

13 

Sacramento- 

7^360 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

Snn Francisco 

55^ 530 

34 

17 

12 

1 

i 

71 

40 

1 


i No estimate made. 
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Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



. ancy 


ancy 




. ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine 












Portland 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

22 

' New liamp&hire 










Concord ’ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

Manchester 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont 












Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Burlington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Massachusetts 












Boston 

34 

61 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

6 

0 

9 

185 

PaJl Eiver 

2 

2 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

28 

Springfield 

Worcester 

7 

9 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 i 
0 ! 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

27 

41 

Rhode Island 












Pawtuclcet 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

Providence 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

56 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport 

6 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 


5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 ; 
0 i 

27 

38 

New Haven.., 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 ! 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 






] 






New York 












Buff do 

17 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

191 

2 

4 

1 

1 

14 

48 

137 

1,260 

New Yoik 

79 

97 

0 

0 

0 

22 

12 

Rodicster 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

63 

Syracuse, 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

41 

New Jersey 






Camden — 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

36 

97 

40 

Newaik 

11 

ID 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

j 

2 

0 

14 

5 

Trenton 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania 











Philadelphia... 

58 

50 

1 

0 

0 

34 

8 

2 

2 

24 

478 

Pitts huigh 

37 

17 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

2 

5 

125 

Heading., 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

11 

2 

23 

Scranton 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

•31 










EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 







i 





Ohio 







1 





Cincinnati 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 1 

11 

1 

1 

0 

1 

128 

Ckn eland 

23 

18 

0 

0 

0 I 

19 

3 

3 

2 

34 

190 

Coluiiihus 

9 

10 : 

0 

2 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

3 

70 

Toledo 

11 i 

11 

() 

i Q 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

27 

80 

Indiana 




1 


Fort Vk ayno... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

ludionapolis .. 

9 

22 

2 

7 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

2i 

87 

South Bend 

3 


I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

14 

Terre naute— 

3 

c ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Blmois 












Chicago 

97 

88 

1 ' 
0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

o 

S') 

601 

26 

13 

Peona,, 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Spnngfield 

Miclngan 

Defroit— 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

61 

76 

7 

2 1 
0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

45 

3 

283 

24 

34 

Flint 

9 

0 

0 

Grdnd Rapids- 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 










Kenosha 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

9 

7 

Madison 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

" 0 


Milwaukee..,, 

22 

20 

3 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

71 

100 

Hacine 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

11 

12 

1 

2 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NORTH 










I 

CENTRAL 

5 

17 

87 

22 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

A 

fl 

h 

o 

Wl 

, , , , 

36 

1 

0 

0 

X 

1 0. 

u 

t 

u 

1 

V 

A 

w 

1 

JS9 

SHI 


16: 

5 

1 0 

0 

ja 

1 2 

0 

1 

0] 

1 u 

i 0 

X 

7l 

62 


t^eulosw ouly, 
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City reports for week ended November 8, 19SB — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

f 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect-' 

aney 

Cases 
re- ! 
ported; 

1 

1 Cases, 

1 esti- 
1 mated 
.expect- 
i ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

jdcaths 

re- 

jported 

Cases,; 

asti- 

inated, 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

; ported 

1 Deaths 
re- 
ported 

1 

WEST NORTH 






t 






CENTRAL— COntd 












Iowa 












Davenport 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


SioiLx City 

3 

7 

i 

0 



0 

Q 


i 


Waterloo 

2 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Missouri 












Kansas City... 

11 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

92 

St Joseph 

3 

JJ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 ( 

21 

St Louis 

34 

33 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

7 

0 

20 1 

206 

North Dakota 












Fargo — 

2 

6 

0| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

South Dakota 












ADerdeen 

0 

6 

0 

1 



0 

0 


2 


Sioux Falls 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska 












Lincoln-- 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

12 

Omaha 

4 

! 10 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43 

Kansas 












Topeka 

8 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

16 

Wichita 

3 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

28 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








1 




Delaware 












Wilmington. — 

4 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

26 

Marjland 












Baltimore 

14 

18 

0 

0 

0 

14 

5 

5 

1 

45 

193 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

1 

1 

11 

Frederick 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Distiict of Colum- 












bia 












Washington... 

U 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

2 

0 

1 

131 

Viremia 












Lynchburg 

1 ! 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

13 

Norfolk _ 

1 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 


Kichmond 

9 i 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

f)8 

-Koanokc 

3 

10 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

19 

'West Virginia 


1 










Charleston.... 

1 

2 i 

0. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Huntmgton--. 

2 

13 

0 

0 



0 

Q 


0 


Wheohng 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 1 

1 

4 , 

3 1 

3 

16 

North Carolina 





i 







Kaleigh 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 i 

0 

X 

1 

IS 

14 

ilmmgton.— 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 i 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


8 

Wmston-Salem 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

21 

South Carolina 












Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

2i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Columbia. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 


GicenviBe 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

3 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 


1 

s 

0 ! 

0 ! 

73 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 I 

28 

Florida 












Miami 


1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 

42 

St Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 ^ 


0 


16 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 j 

1 

0 

0 

29 

EAST SOUTH 








1 




CENTRAL ^ 












Kentucky 












Covington 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Louisville 

4 

12 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

8 

75 

Tennessee 












Memphis 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

i 3 

2 

3 

0 

16 

59 

Nashville. 

4 

10 

0 

0 

6 

5 

2 

10 

1 

5 

63 

Alabama ^ 












Birmingham 

4 

0 

0 

I 

0 

4 

2 

6 

1 

0 

47 

Mobile 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

24 

Montgomery.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

19 


14214'’— 26 i- 4 
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City reports, for weefc ■ended NoveffAer 6, Continned 


Scarlet fever 


Divisiou, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

jexpeet- 

ancsr 


re- , 
poitedj 


esti- 

mated 

[expect-] 

anoy 


Smsdlpox 


re- 

ported 


Deaths 

le- 

ported 


Typhoid fever 


Tuber* 

icutosis,! 

deaths! 

re- , 
potted 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

aacy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

poiied 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

potted 


Death 

all 

causes 


WESt som’fi 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock I 

Louisiana 

New Oilcans-- 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Cityl 
Texa^ 

Dallas 

Galveston. . 
Honston.-.^ _ 
San Antonio j 

MOUNTAm 

Montana- 

BiHings 

Great Falls.— j 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Nw Mexico 

AlbuQuerque— 
Arizona 

Phoenix 

Utah' 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada* 

Beno 


PAdFlC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland 

California 

Los Angeles.--! 

Sacramento- i 

San Francisco-! 


153 


32 


17 


44 


79 

7 


17 

17 


24 

60 

225 

26 

114 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (mfan- 
tile paralysis) 







Cases, 

esti- 


Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

e\pect- 

ahcy 

Cases 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

. "l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

7; 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Division, State, and city 


Vermont 


NKVr ENGLAND 


Bosion- 

-N, 

MIDPLE ATLANTIC 
New Vork, 

^ Ne^Yorkn 

Itotsylt/hnia* ‘ 

^ Philadelphia 


thttiaan) i dfc«e and l death a;t New York, N, Y , and i death at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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City reports for week ended 'November 6^ 1926 — CoBtinued 



Cerebrospinal 

menmgitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Bivisou, State, and city 

Cases| Deaths 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Cases Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

E ^.ST NORTH CENTRAL 

i 









Ohio 

0 ! 









Cle'^eland 


0 

1 

I 

! 0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

Toledo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ulinois 

Chicago 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Michigan 

Detioit - 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

C 

0 

•VTEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missom 

E:an5‘is City 

0 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

St Loms 

1 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

0 

' 1 

0 

: 0 

1 0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

1 

0 

District of Columbia 




1 






Washington 


0 

0 1 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Virgmia 



1 1 

i 






Richmond 

' 0 1 

0 

1 0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

North Oarolma 



1 1 

1 






Raleiffh 

0 i 

0 ‘ 

! n 

1 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 



1 ^ 

1 






Columbia 

1 : 

1 0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

G 

c 

0 

Georgia* 2 

Brunswick 

0 ’ 

! 0 

' 0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Florida 

St Petersburg 

0 

; 0 

i 0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

Louisiville * 

0 

0 

i 

1 

i 1 

! 

t 1 

i 0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Alabama; 

Bimmgham 

0 

0 

1 2 

1 

1 1 

1 ® 

0 

i 

I ® 

1 

1 

I 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Aikansak* 

Little Rock 

0 

! 0 

0 

f 

t 0 

! 0 

1 

i 

! 0 

G 

0 

Louisiam 

Ni'w flrlmns . , . _ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! . 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas — 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

i ■; 

1 

! 0 

G 

0 

MOUNTAJN 

Colorado* 

DenTor 

Q 

0 

G 

I 

1 ^ 

f 

0 

0 

! . 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington 

Seattle — - 

1 

i ^ 

0 

I 

! 

0 


0 

j 

0 

i 0 

0 

Spokane 

1 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

! 0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

Portland 

0 

{ 

0 

0 

1 

: 0 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California 

Los Angeles 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

San Fi aneisco 

0 

: 0 

j 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 Typhus fever; 1 case at Atlanta, Ga 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 cities for the five-week period ended November 6, 1926, com- 
pared with those for a like period ended November 7, 1925. The 
population figures used in computing the rates are approximate 
estimates as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authontative 
figures for many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities 
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reporting cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 
30,000,000 in 1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 95 cities 
reporting deaths had more than 29,200,000 estimated population 
in 1925 and more than 29,730,000 in 1926. The number of cities 
included in each group and the estimated aggregate populations 
are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 3 to Koveinber 6, 1926 — Annuol lates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the cori esponding period oj 
im^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATOS 

j Week ended— 



Oct 

10, 

1925 

Oct 9, 
1926 

Oct 

17, 

1925 

Oct 

16, 

1926 

Oct 

24, 

1925 

Oct 

23, 

1926 

Oct 

31, 

1925 

Oct 

30, 

1926 

Nov 

7, 

1925 

Nov 

6, 

1926 

101 cities 

134 

159 

150 

165 

M63 

203 

8 176 

*213 

161 

8224 

New England 

96 

66 

120 

85 

5 94 

85 

132 

mm 

93 


Aliddle Atlantit— 

114 

118 

129 

HTtTil 

128 

122 

148 

138 

125 


East North Central 

153 

188 

166 

219 

180 

261 

186 

8 244 

178 

276 

West North Cential 

198 

177 

233 


256 

KSl 

278 

264 

264 

252 

South Atlantic 

179 

216 

209 

218 

«262 

302 

213 

357 

198 

319 

East South Central 

89 

254 

89 

270 



89 

384 

126 

425 

West South Central 

79 

176 

88 

219 



251 

33X 

189 

254 


104 

17% 

157 

164 

361 

255 

*170 


277 

3 5r5!?t 

Pacific 

102 


105 

176 

135 

191 

149 


141 

288 



MEASLES CASE RATES 





* 

101 cities j 

63 

31 

67 

43 

«91 

49 

3 102 

<61 

149 

! 8 81 


371 

33 

431 

26 

5 678 


582 

24 

823 

66 


47 

11 

65 

9 

87 

12 

110 

13 

159 

16 

llitiiLtMifAnHii 1 1 1 1 1 

24 

29 

24 

36 

45 

47 

54 

<69 

70 



6 

26 

10 

44 


42 

12 

85 

14 

151 


15 

16 

52 

21 

837 

26 

56 

9' 

144 

21 


11 

5 

5 

0 

37 

21 

16 

21 

16 


West South Central 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

4 

4 



9 

Mountain 

37 

109 

18 

237 


..-.337 

8 19 

391 

37 

8 809 

Pacific 

11 

181 

28 

291 

IT 

IBM 

•*^14 

j 

342 



17 

315 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

92 

111 

121 

130 

*127 

152 

*155 

<168 

163 


New England 

mu 

144 

127 

144 

H25 

194 

194 

246 

261 

265 

Middle Atlantic 

65 

57 

75 

62 

96 

51 

HI 

92 

no 

94 

East North Central 

109 

121 

143 

132 

135 

155 

185 

<156 

159 

189 

West North Central 

119 

216 

256 

318 

284 

373 

292 

354 

368 

415 

South Atlantic 

92 


129 

126 

6 126 

163 

mm 

133 

173 

199 

East South Central 

121 

145 

142 

145 

121 

223 

74 

332 

100 


West South Central - 

62 

69 

53 

86 

40 

95 

40 

112 

97 

112 

Mountain 

148 


46 

264 

111 

446 

8189 

364 

166 

3 695 

Pacific--, 

102 

159 ! 

135 

205 

127 

235 

141 

237 

155 

205 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities 

6 

3 

8 

4 

*7 

3 

8 10 

<3 

9 

»3 

New England — 

Aliddle itlantic-^ 



m 


»7 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

East North Central 

1 

1 

8 

3 

4 

3 

16 

<1 

12 

6 

West Koith Central 


2 


6 

4 

0 

25 

2 


2 

South Atlantic 

6 


6 

4 


9 

6 

6 

12 

0 

East South Central 

i6 

10 

42 


6 

10 

5 

5 

26 

10 

West South Central 


4 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

D 

M 

9 

8 A 

Padfic,,., 

44 

M 

55 

32 

75 

fj 

16 

44 : 

Vi 

22 

47 

9 g 

3 


t Ttie m libis tal^ are rates per ](0(M>00 populaiiop, anntxal basis, and niot tbe mzinbor of 

reported, Pobulations are estimated as of July l , 1925 anxi 1926, respectively 

not included, 

Jdont,, not inotuded^ 

0 , zi0t included, 
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November 26, 1^26 


Summary of weekly reports from c^^^es, October S io November S, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 


TYPHOID FEVEB CASE BATES 


Week ended — 



Oct 

10, 

1925 

Oct 9, 
1926 

Oct 

17, 

1925 

Oct ll 
16, !, 
1926 ii 

1 

Oct 

24, 

1925 

Oct 

23, 

1926 

Oct. 

31, 

1923 

1 

Oct 1 
30, 1 
1926 ' 

Nov. 

7, 

1925 

Nov 

6, 

1928 

101 cities__ 

36 

33 

35 

,t 

32 |1 

2 32 

26 

! 3 25 

*28 j 

27 

9 24 

New England 

26 

17 

24 

S7 |i 

*14 

19 

17 

12 i 

22 

17 

Middle Atlantic 

31 

27 

28 

26 - 

25 

20 

21 

14 1 

12 

12 

East North Central 

21 

23 

31 

15 :i 

9 

13 ' 

15 

*18 : 

18 

13 

West North Central.. 

33 

22 

20 

14 1 

33 

22 

IS 

24 i 

31 

26 

South Atlantic 

52 

1 . 77 • 

65 

66 

6 73 

77 

25 

» 75 1 

60 

45 

East South Central 

163 

1 145 1 

121 

140 

147 

99 

1 100 

140 

168 

104 

West South Central. _ 

57 

; 22 

44 

26 iJ 

79 

22 

! 79 

39 

48 

22 

Mountain 

120 

64 

46 

46 ' 

65 

27 

J 9 85 

46 

37 

9 93 

Paeifie 

S 

: 22, 

19 

:i 

30 

13 

1 

19 

S 

46 


INFLUENZA DEATH R^TES 


95 cities 

3 

4 

6 

6 

28 

r! 

3 10 

<11 

13 

»U 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 O 

7 ! 

12 

7 

5 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

3 

5 

4 

8 

8 

10 

8 

14 

9 

East North Central 

3 

2 

8 

2 

9 

sl 

7 

<15 

11 

6 

West North Central 

4 

6 

6 

11 

b 

2 ! 

11 

2 

6 

6 

South Atlantic 

2 

6 

2 

8 

«2 

8 i 

6 

21 

17 

15 

East South Central 

0 

5 

16 

16 

5 

10 1 

26 

10 

1 37 

21 

West South Central 

15 

14 

10 

14 

19 

14 

34 

24 

' 15 

43 

Mountain 

9 

IS 

0 

27 

37 

27 i 

99 

9 


*19 

Pacific 

0 

0 

11 

11 

4 

0 I 

ti 

4 

7 

il 

7 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 Cities.— 

63 

64 

90 

77 

288 

85 

3 117 

*96 

133 

3 101 

New England 

59 

33 

93 

76 

*8^ 

83 

108 

99 

134 

99 

Middle Atlantic 


76 

94 

88 

89 

104 

136 

101 

143 

113 

East North Central 

61 

54 

89 

63 

79 

60 

114 

*86 

119 

84 

West North Centrifi 

45 

63 

58 

53 

60 

49 

97 

63 

86 

84 

South Atlantic.. 

71 

60 

121 

$8 

« 116 

113 

129 

107 

194 

120 

East South Central 

no 

83 

95 

52 

121 

99 

105 

135 

J52 

99 

Wes!t. South Central 

63 

94 

53 

104 

111 

57 

116 

80 

150 

118 

Mountain 

92 

55 

120 

US 

111 

127 

8 76 

182 

102 

*167 

Pacific ... 

51 

53 

80 

82 

76 

99 

47 

89 

91 

50 


» Barre, Vt , and Winston-Salem, N C , not included * Barre, Vt., not Included 
9 Helena, Mont , not included « Winston-Salem, N C , not included 

i Milwaukee, Wis , not included 


Number of cUies included in summary of weekly repoiis, and aggregate popidaiion of 
dhes in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
leporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
eases 

population 

reporting 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 

deatiis 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

101 

mg 


30,427,598 

29,221,531 

29,733,613 

New England 

12 

■Mm 

2,176,124 

2,206, 124 

2, 176, 124 

2,206,124 

Middle Atlantic 

10 


10,346,970 

10,476,970 

10 346,970 

10,476,970 

East North Central 

16 


7,481,656 

7,655,436 

7,481,656 

7,655,436 

W^est North Central - 

12 


2,550,024 

2,5S9,13l 

2,431,253 

2,468,448 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,716,070 

2,776,070 

2,716.070 

2,776,070 

East South Central- 

7 

7 

993,103 

l,0r^953 

993, 103 

1,004,953 

West South Central 1 

8 

6 

L 184,057 

1,212,057 

1,078^198 

1,103,695 

Mountain ! 

9 

9 

mi I I 

572,773 

563,912 

57^773 

Pacific i 

6 

4 

1,888^142 

1,934,084 

1,434,245 

1,469,144 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report Jot weelc ended October 30 ^ 1926 . — Tlie following report for 
the week ended October 30, 1926, 'was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Secretariat of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquartei's at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Choleia j 

Small- 

pox 

i 

Maritime towns 

Plague 1 

Cholera 

03 

■§1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Q 

3 

! B 
' 1 
s 

Cases 

Deaths 

u 

Deaths 

Cases 

rn 

f 

o 

Q 

Mauritius' Port Boms,, 

4 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dutch East Indies 

1 

j 






Union of South Afuca 







Bedawan Deli 

G 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Durban,---.---—-,,,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 


Padang— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 









Surabaya, 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British India. 







Siam Bangkok 

0 

0 

1 

1 

S 

4 

Bombay 


0 


0 

3 

0 

China. 







Madrna ^ 


Q 


0 

1 

0 

Amoy — - 

G ! 

0 

2 


0 

0 

■Rangnon ^ 


1 


0 

0 

0 

Shanghai- 

0 

G 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Karachi-- — 


0 


0 

3 

0 

USSR' Madivostok- 

G 

0 

0 

0 

I 


TuUcorm,- 


Q 


0 

1 

0 

Japan,-..*— — — 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

1 

’""6 
















Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns mdicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week. 


mk 

Jedd^i Kapaaran, Penm 

Ifizg,— nasrah. 

P^aitt—MoiisiBinefah, Bwder-Abl^as, Busline 
Bnimk Jn<lia,--Clnttagong, Coehm, Viscagapatam, 

Ceylcwi,— Colombo 

Mahu SUiits -^Port Swettenbam 
Siraiis Settkmmt^ —Singapore* Penang 
Mxih Eaist Cbenbon, Samarang, Bata- 

via, Sabsng, Makassar* Banjennasln* Palembang* 
Meimdo* PonUaoak, Balik-Papan 
Sarawak — Kucbmg, 

JVojrift Borwo,— Sandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudat* Tawao 
Farta^flmt i^inar — Dilly, 

Wtefkh In^<hChn& —Saigon and Cbolon, Turane, 
Halpfeong 
Ck%m -^Hongkong. 

F&rmm — Keelong. 

JbPftsj "-Tokobama, O^a, Nagasaki^ Kobe, 
Miigala, Tsumga, Hakodate. Sliimonoeeki 
jraw,~-OlKanul^* Fusw* 

^ CSjai^un, Barbrn, Anr 

Arthuf , Daiten. 

ifil- !■• • ' ' ' ' <2 


APSTBALAaiA AND OCBAJOA 

ilasfrfllia —Adelaide, Melbourne* Sydney, Bris- 
bane* Rockhampton, TownsvSle, Port Darwin* 
Broome, Premantle, Carnarvon* ‘Tbnrsday Island 
New Oamro-— Port Moresby, 

New Jiritatn Mandated Terntorv — Rabaul. 

New ^eoZond —Auckland* Wellington, Christ- 
Ghorch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

New Caledor>*a —Noumea* 

Fiji —Suva 
Basea?*.— nontdula. 

Smetif Xskndff —Papeete. 

AFRICA 

EpuPt —Port Said, Suez* Alexandria, 
AnfflthEffttPimn Sudan —Port Sudan, Suakin. 
Massaua, 

French Somaithnd -^Jibuti 
EriUsh Smaktland — Berbera 
Ztehon MogadiSGio. 

ISTenga*— Mombasa. 

BoawiJar^anzjbar 

Ilar-es^iSalw 
Seg^JiM — Vidonifc 

Foriri^uem Edst A/nca.— 3Meaa|iibiepe» 
Loureneo, Mara,ues. 

Unm 0 / S<ni$t A/w®,— East Dopto, 
betb. Cape Town* 
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Reports liad not been received in time for distribution from — 

Brtitsh Indta —Calcutta. Fhthpptne Islands —Manila, Hollo, Jolo, Cebu, 

Dutch Mast Indies — Samarmda, Tarakan Zamboanga 

Maiaga^oiT — Tamatave, Majunga 

AZORES 

Gastroenteritis — Horta — Septemler^ 1926 — ^During the month of 
September, 1926, four cases of gastroenteritis with four deaths were 
reported at Horta, Island of Fayal, Azores. 

BRAZIL 

Mortality — Leprosy — Malaria — Manaos — Jvly 1-Septemher SO, 
1926 — Durmg the three months ended September 30, 1926, 6 deaths 
from leprosy and 52 from malaria were reported at Manaos, Brazil. 
The total number of deaths from all causes was 233. Population, 
estimated, 80,949. 

CANADA 

CommunicaUe diseases — WeeJc ended Octoler SO, 1926 — The Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases for the week ended October 30, 1926, as follows. 


I Report for weelc ended Oct 23, 1020, smallpox, 3, typhoid fever, 2 

Gommunicahle diseases— Ordarm — October, 1 926 — Com pataiive . — 
During the month of October, 1926, communicable diseases ware 
reported in the ProYince of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 

1925 



Cases 


Deaths 
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Sffiallpox. — Smallpox was reported in eight localities, with the 
greatest number of cases, viz, 48, reported at Timmms^ 

Hospital standardization — Nova Scotia — Information dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1926, shows that 11 hospitals in Nova Scotia have received 
full or conditional approval from American College of Surgeons, 
which in 1918 established hospital standardization The list of hos- 
pitals in Nova Scotia which conform to the requirements shows 2 of 
over 100 beds, and 9 of 50 to 100 beds. 

CHILE 

Reorganization of Public Health Service — Under date of September 
4, 1926, the reorganization of the Public Health Service of Chile was 
stated to include 13 local boards of heiilth appointed and functioning, 
and 12 municipal sanitary districts organized and operating. There 
have been created 83 sanitary divisions, of wdiich 25 were stated to 
be actually functioning 

Teachers^ correspondence courses in hygiene , — The department of 
sanitary education of the bureau of sanitation is stated to have 
organized a correspondence course in hygiene for all primary school 
teachers in Chile It was stated that 4,000 teachers had enrolled 
themselves for the course. 

CHINA 

OhoUra — Plague — - Hospitalization — Prmntim masures — North 
MUnchwria — Third quarter, i9B6 , — ^The following information was 
received under date of October 18, 1926, with regard to disease prev- 
alence in North Manchuria, China, for the quarter ended September 
30, 1926; 

Cholera and choleraic diseases . — Cholera appeared at Harbin during 
the summer of 1926, the first authentic case being in a bean-caie 
worker reported August 5, followed by three other cases in the same 
group. Cases appeared in the Special Area, the greatest number 
reported for any one day seldom exceeding 10. The last case in the 
Chinese city was reported September 12 and the last in the Special 
Area about September 19. The number of cases admitted to hospital 
was: For the munidpsd hospital, 66 cases, with 36 deaths, Pinchiang 
(Hague Preventim Service), 168 cases with 29 deaths; railway 
hospital, 55 cases with 18 deaths. Cholera was reported in practically 
every large city in North Manchuria, the greatest number of cases 
being reported at Antung (500), and Changchun (320). Dairen 
hski 10 cases and Newchwang 167 cases The total number of cas^ 
in North Manchuria was stated to be not much over 1,500. 

The total number of cases reported in Manchuria was stated to 
have h^n one-tenth hf that reported in the year 1919. 

Dysentery and infantile diarrhea were stated to 
have^faeen unusually prevaleat during the summer of 1926, 
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Typhoid fever — Typhoid ferer prevalence was noted during the 
period under repoit 

Plague — A few sporadic cases of plague, occurring in Eussians, 
were reported in the transbaikal region The biibome cases occurred 
m tarebagan hunters Two cases of pneumonic plague were re- 
ported among hoise breeders at Olovianaya, an important city 
situated bet'ween ]^Ianchouh and Chita* 

EGYPT 

Plague — Western Pcserl Provinec — During the week ended October 
21, 1926, four cases of plague were reported m the Western Desert 
Province 60 lolometers distant from Sidi Barram 

Summary — January 1-Ocfober SI. 19S6 . — During the period 
January 1 to October 21, 1926, 139 cases of plague were reported in 
Egypt as compared with 131 cases reported for the corresponding 
period of the year 1925. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (alasirim) — Sepiemier SB-Octoler 30^ 19S6 — During the 
period from September 26 to October 30, 1926, 89 cases of smallpox 
(reported as alastrim) vrere notified in the Island of Jamaica, occurring^ 
in localities other than Kingston. 

Other communicaUe diseases — ^During the same period other 
communicable diseases were reported in the island as follows: 


Disease 

Oases 

Disease 

Cases 

Kingston 

Other lo- 
calities 

Kingston 

Other Ify- 
calities. 

Chicken - T-- 

1 

9 

Opht-haJoiin 


1 




2 

Faratyphou^ fAvsa 


1 

Dysentery 

27 

19 

Puerperal fever 

1 

2 

Krysipelas-^.^.i.M — 

Deprosy— 

1 

X 

1 

Tuberculosis— — 
Typhoid fever — 

; X7 

‘ 19 

fSB 

Ul 


■■■■ 





Population of i^Luar estuuatedy SSS^lSr population of Kmgstoxi, 62^707, cesistzs 

JAPAN 

Ohdera — Taiwan Mand . — ^During the period September 21 to Octo- 
ber 10, 1926, II cases of cholera were reported in the island of Taiwan, 
Japan, makmg a total of 16 cases occurring since September 1, 
1926. The first case was stated to have anived in the Taihoku 
Province from Foochow, China, through the port of Tansui. 

MEXICO 

C&^ospirml ToeningUis — Sas^'miUentu — Progresa — Odoher 10-lS, 
19M . — During the week ended October 16, 1926, two deaths from 
cerebrospinal meningitis and two from gastroenteritis were leported 
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at Progreso, Yucatan, Mexico. Meningitis was stated to be of 
frequent occurrence as a cause of mortality in cMdren. 

Influenza, — ^During the same period influenza was reported pres- 
ent in epidemic form but not of virulent type. 

PERU 

Cooperation ’‘of the press in sanitary worTc. — ^According to informa- 
tion dated August 20, 1926, a meeting of leading editors called on 
that date at Lima considered the subject of the responsibility of the 
press in regard to the defense of public health and agreed on a pro- 
gram for broadcasting information in the interest of a sanitary cam- 
paign then being earned on. Especial attention was given to the 
need for cement foundations in house building to prevent the ingress 
of rats. 

InaugiiTat\on of anticancer league — Lima — Information has been 
received under date of September 11, 1926, in regard to the inau- 
guration by the Surgical Society of Peru, of the anticancer league 
for conducting a campaign against cancer in Peru. It was stated 
that a permanent committee had been established for the study of 
^ cancer conditions, the program of the committee to include the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries for cancer treatment In various hospitals, 
establishment of a library of medical information on the subject of 
cancer, and a bureau of propaganda to distribute data as to the 
prevention and treatment of the disease. The program was to in- 
clude the appointment of a visiting service for cancer work, special 
care of cancer patients in general hospitals, and the creation of a 
special hospital for the treatment of cancer cases. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained m the following tables mnst not be considered as complete or final as r^ards 
^ther the lists of coantnes included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 26, 1926 ^ 

CHOI^EBA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

Remarks 

China* 

Amoy 

Oct 3-0 ^ _ 

18 



Changsha., , ^ - 

do-^ 

1 



Hanebuna— 

Antnpg ^ _ 




August, 1926 Cases, 500 

Changchun 




August, 1926 Cases, $20 

August, 1926: Cases, 10 

Dairen,., 





Aug. S^ept 12„., 

289 

88 



Newchwang 


f 

August, 1926 Oases, 167 

Swatow 

Oct 3-9 

7 


FroJ^ ^Ulements in India. - 

JMia, - 

Juiy25"Aug 28.— 

52 


Sept 19-35, 1920: Cas^, 1,$59| 
deaths, 832. 




1 


oMeers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

. FEVER — Continued 

Ees^orts Eeceired During Week Ended November 26 , 1926 ^ — Gontmued 

CHOl^ERA — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cises 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Japan 

Taiwan Ifeiaad, 

Sept 21-aet 10,.. 

11 


Sept 1-Oct 10, 1926 Cases, 16. 
Occurring in Taifaoku Prov- 
ince Pii st Ci»se staled to have 
been m Chinese from Pooebow, 
anived by port of Tansui 




PLAGUE 


Egypt . _ _ _ _ _ 

1 


ar-i 

Jan l~Oct 2U 1926. Cases, 139, 

Province— 

Western Desert— 

Sidt Rarran. 

Oct 16-21 

4 


eonesponding period 1925— 
cases, 12G 

Bubonic 

India . ^ ^ _ -1 



Sept. 19-25, 1926 Cases, 1,136, 
deaths, StiO 

Bombay 

Sept 26-Oct 9 

Sept 19-25., 

4 

4 

Madras Presidencv- 

65 

31 

Rangoon 

Oct 3-9 

1 

2 


Ja\«i 

Batavia.,..-,—.,.. 

.-.do 

10 

10 


Suiabviya 

Sept 19-25 

; 1 
U-- 


Madag'iscar 



August 16-31, 1926 Cases, 1X2, 
deaths, 106 

Pneuiuomc 

Province— 

Itasv 

Aug 16-31 

1 

1 

Maevatanana 

— — Tdo 

2 

2 

Biiuomc. 

Majunga 

do —J 

15 

15 

Do 

Tamfttave ^ 

.do 

15 

10 

112 

j Do. 

Nigeria 

July 1-31 

131 

Senegal. 

June 1-30— 

192 

136 

i 

Siam 



1 Apr 1-Oct 2, 1926 Oases 15; 
deaths, 10 






SMALLPOX 


Algwm 

Aug 21-Sftpt 90,. 

143 


BelglUTH - 

Se]^ 1-30.1—.... 

2 


Alberta 

Get 24-30 

9 


Calgary...... ........... 

Mfl.mtnhft _ . 

.....do,—— 

dn 

5 

29 


Winni|wg ... 

Oct 31-K®v 6 

1 





Saskatuhawan— ^ 

fk!t*24-ao, ,, 

e 


China 

Chiingkfpg^^. 

Sept 26-Oct 2— 


Manchuria— 

Penhpihn - 

Sept 217-Oct 3 

.....do — 

1 


Tieh-lmy 

1 


Chftspn _ 

Jnly l-,ai ^ 

62 

27 

prance 

Aug 1-S! 

7 

French 8ettteents m India... 
Germany, 

Cobfens-. ..... ... 

July25-Aug 28... 

Ont 24-30 

31 

1 

31 

Qpid Coast - r ^ -nr 

July 1-31 

2D 

1 

Great Britain, 

England and Wales— 
Newcastifi-ou-'Tyne 

RfeftfBeld . 

Apt 94.30 

1 


dot 17.^ 

12 


India__ . _ _ 



Bombay _ __ 

Sei>t 26-Oet 9- 

Ar>t*in-I6 - 

6 

3 

Madras 

5 

1 


Sept 26-Oct 30 

J«lyl7-Aug 28... 

Apt 3-9 

89 



30 


Java 

Batavia^ _ ^ 

6 



Sept 12-25 

46 

.. 


June 1-^.,...— 

246 


Oct 31-N0V.6 


2 

Torreon 

Oct 17-23- 


1 


Poiand— 


October, 1926 Cases, 75j mnos 
ponding period, 192&— 19. 

Prevalemt 

South ManchurSa Railway, 

Do 


Sept 19-25, 19^ Cases, 1,067; 
deaths, 281 


ProviiJkoe 


Aug 30-Sept, 11, 1926 Cases, 414. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
^ FEVER-^ontinued 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 26, 1626 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam 




Sept 26-Oct 2, 1926 Cases, 7, 
deaths, 6 

Apr l-Oct 2, 192G Cases, 590, 
deaths, 236 

District 

■Rangkofc _ . 

Sept2&-Oct 2 

3 

5 

Spam _ . 

...J 


Jan 1-June 30, 1926 Deaths, 99 
Aug 21-Sept 20, 1926 Cases, 23 

Tunisia. 



] 

Union of South Africa 
Transvaal— 

J fthatmpsbn rg 

j 

Sept 19-25 i 

' 1 

1 


Native 

Stated to have come from Johan- 

Pretoria . . 

do 

1 



9 



nesburg 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 

Cbosen.- 

France 

Ireland (Irish Free State) 

Cobh (Queenstown) 

Latvia 

Lithuania,,.* 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco. 

Poland 

Rumania 

Do. 

Spain 

Tunisia 


Aug 21-Sept 5®. 

16 

37 

5 

1 

2 

6 


July 1-31 

Aug 1-31 

6 

Aug 17-23 


Aug 1-31^ 


.. .Jdo n..n-- 


June l-39_ _ 


34 


1 u 


Allg 1-^U. , j 



Aug 35-Sept 18.-1 

83 

7 

June, 195^ I 

188 

16 

Julv. 1926 ! 

65 

9 



13 

IISHhB 

43 



Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 


Reports Received from June 26 to November 16, 1626 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 



! Remarks 

rJeylnTi 




f 

Apr 18-May 29, 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 

Stated to be present m epidemic 
form. 

China. 

Aug 8-Oct 2..— 

235 


Canton .. , . 


3S 

14 

Do 

July 15-31 

54 

28 

Foochow 

Aug 15-Oet 2 

1 

In foreign population 

TTnlfiugsil 

Rppt 12-1« 


2 

Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Aug 23-29 

1 

1 


Nanking — . 

Shanghai. 

July 25— Oct 2L-..- 
Reported July ^.. 
July25-Oct 2 

35 

8 

Present 

iTn, , , , _ 

38 

409 

Cases, foreign, deaths, native and 
foreign 

Japanese settlements, 10 deaths, 
Chinese, 30 to ^0 deaths daily, 
estimated 

Deaths estimated. 

Including places m viomity. 

Swatow .... 

July 11-Oct 2 -..-. 

35 

63 

Tsingtao. 

July li-Aug 30— 

Sflpt, 3-1fi _ _ 

4 

4 

Chosen. 

North Heian Provmjt^--.-. 

70 

30 

Shingishu ... 

Sept. 13 

19 


French Settlements in India— . 
Do i 

Mar 7-Juae26 

June 27-July 24— 

31 

42 

m 

36 


Apr 25-^^une 26, 1926 Cases, 
18,526, deaths, 11,531, June 
27-Sept 18, 1926 Cases, 26,044, 
deaths, 15,977. 

-1- rr- ■ ■ - - - 

Pombsty , - ^ 

May sb-Jnne 5^ 

1 

1 

Toy . ... 

July 18-Aug 28- -. 

Apr 4-May 29 

JnUft 13-26 

3 

3 


478 

418 i 

n- -T 

^ Drt 

73 

69 1 

^ Dn _ .. . 

June 27-Sept 25 

May 16-Jtme 5 

Aug l-Sept, 25 

304 

272 i 


’Mad??®— -r .-n-T-. 

2 

1 i 


Dn , „ , 

7 

6 1 



May 9-Juno 26—— 
June 27-Sept 4 

67 

44 


> ZZZZZZj, 

31 

29 j 



|^i»nni#diealoi5cers of the Public Health Service, American oonsule, and other sources. 
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Novembea^ 26, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Oontmued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 12, 1226 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


PiiCB 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eoniapks 

Indo-Chma 

Saigon 

May 2-15 

52 

48 


Bo 

Ma3^ 22-Jnne 26... 
June27-.4ug 14—. 

42 

32 


Bo 

31 

17 


Japan.. 

To Sept 10,1926 Cases, 35 

Ken (Prefecture)— 
TTirn«?hima 

ToSppt Ift 

1 


Hvogo 

do 

7 



KagSkawa 

do 

s j 



E'aTiftgq.wA _ . - . _ 

do 

3 1 


Includmg Yokohama 

Koehr - _ _ 


1 


Ookayama 

do 

7 



Osaka 

do-- 

6 



Tailioku 

Sept 1-10 

2 



Wakayama . 

! Tn Sept 10 




Philippine Islands 

Manila 

Mnv ia-^4. 

^ 2 

i 

2 


Do 

June27-Oct 2 

14 

3 


Provinces— 

Albay...... 

Apr 18-24 

1 

1 


Davao...— 

May 23-29 

! 1 



Mindoro. 

Feh 21-M3r O.... 

3 

3 


Pampanga 

.Trilv 

1 

1 


Riyal 

July 18-24 

1 



■Rnmhlpn X . 

TVfift. 14-31 

42 

43 


Dn 

Jan 2-Mar 27 

41 

35 


Siam 

Apr 1-Sept 25. 1926; Cases, 
7,643; deaths, 5,623 

Bangkok .... 

Maj’ 2-June 12 

June 20-26 

1,325 

56 

736 

Tin 

26 

Tin 

June 27-Sept, 25 

94 

€8 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

J«lv 4-17 

2 

1 


On vessel 

Stfiamship Macedonia , 

Aug- 5 - 

7 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
sailed from Singapore, July IS, 
1926 






FLAGOE 


Algeria* 

Algiers _ , 

Jnnfl 21-3n , ^ 

X 


Do 

Jtilv l-20_- 

1 


Tin 


1 


l^Ona ... ....I.. , xr-ir- M- 

APg 14 . .. 

X 


Oran 

Sept 21-act 20— 
Sept 7 , „ 

9 

1" 

Philippe.viPe _ 

1 


Azores 

Fayal Island— 

Horta 

Aue 2-29^ . 

2 

2 

St Michaels Island 


4 

1 

Do 

3 

1 

Brazil 

ParftTiftgiia IT ^ — 

Bntish East Africa 

Kisnmit _ 

Hay 16-22 

1 

1 

Do 

Aug 17-Sept 11-. 
Har 1-June30 

3 

2 

TTgrmda . _ . _ . _ 

732 

; 574 

Canary Islands 

TftnftTiflfi - ^ 

Aug 2 

2 

Ceylon 

OfVlATtjhO . 

Hay 29-June 5 — 

June 20-26 

1 

1 1 

Chile 

Tqmqne _ „ . . 


1 

China 

Am^fiy - - 

Apr. 18-June 26... 

June 27-Aug, 7 

June 6-Jtily 3i 

40 

80 

Tin 

23 


Fnofihpw , „ _ ^ - 


N’ankipgr - -T ■■ T, -T - 

May 9-Sept 18 



Swatow , 

July 25-31- 

14 1 


JSen^dflr,.. 



Chimborazo 

Januaiy-Jun© 


2 


tTnder date of Iql? 16, 3 cases 
reported 


Present 


Several cases Not epidemfe* 
Prevalent 


Jannary-June, 1936. Cases, 3SS; 

deaths, IM 
Eats taken, 766 









November 26, 11^26 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AKD YELLOW 

FEVER — Cootiniiea 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 19, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ecuador— Continued 

May 16-Juiie 30— 

July l-Sept 30 

January-J une 

6 


Rats taken, 30,914; faund in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken 62,544; found m- 

Do — 

16 

3 

Leon 

43 

19 

feeted, 89 

Localities, 2 

Cantons, 2 


do 

176 

75 

Tungurabua, 

do — 

83 

29 

At Ambato, Huachl, and Pica- 

Eg3pt 



yhua Eats taken , 1 ,’5i2 

Jan 1-Sept 9, 1926 Cases, 138 

Cit\— 

Alexandria 

1 

July27-Aug 12— 
Mav 21-July i ' 

4 

1 

Suez, 

9 

5 


Do 

Jul> 29 

2 



Provinces— 

Bchera 

July 23- Aug 15-., 

May 2:j-June 8 

Inly 27 . 

4 

1 


Bcm-Suef. - 

8 

2 


Oharkieli _ 

1 

1 

1 

Qharbieii 

June 2--. 

1 

1 


Jtlinieh-, 

July 24 

1 

1 


Sidi Barrani 

Sept 30^Oct 12.,, 

July 8 

19 

3 

In western desert. 

France 

Marsoills - 

1 

1 

Reported July 24 

Pans _ _ 

Get IS 

1 


St Denis, 

Reported Aug 2. . 
Aug 14 - 

1 


1 Vicinity of Pans. 

Subuibof Pans 

Sfc OiiPin . .. , , , _ 

2 


Gieat Britain 

Aug 29-Sept 4— . 

Apr l-Afay 31 

i 

2 

1 

Greece 

Athens., ^r- .-^r - - - 

16 

4 

Including Piraeus. 

DO 

TIa 

Aug l-Sep't 30 

20 

4 

6 

Patras, 

May 27-June 12— 

inly 25-Oet 2 

May 17 ' 

1 

Do — - 

Xante 

8 

1 

4 


Hawaii Temtoiy 




1 plague rodent trappfed near 
Hamakua Mill 

Honokflft 

Aft A 

1 

1 

pjTtauIiau— — — — — 

.Titlr tS~V4 - 



Plaguc-mfected rat trapped 

Apr av-June 16, 192*3 Cases, 
53,001, deaths, 41,576 June 
27~8ept 18, 1926 Cases, 5,739, 
deaths, 3,275 

India, 




Bombay 

May 2-June 26 

Julv IS-Sept 18 

lUay 23- June 26 

16 

9 

is 

Do,., 

8 

TTpifyiPiii 

15 

13 

Do 

Julv 11-17 

1 

162 

655 

20 

83 

8 

2 

1 

Madras PrcsiSency 

Apr 2O-Jun0 26.— 

July 4’-Sept 18 

May 9- June 26 — 
June 27-Oct 2 

93 

: 318 

15 
72 

3 

1 


Do, - 


"Rangoon - 


Do,— , - 


Indo-Clima 

Saigon, 

May 23r-Juu6 26— 
Tulyl8-Aug 7,,,, 

Apr i8-Junel2-,, 
July 18-Sept 11— 

July2-Aug 10 


Do ! 


Irac 

^ _ _ j 

161 

4 

108 

4 


' Pft * 


Japan 

Yokrthomn. 

$ 

80 

65 

68 

3 

1 


Jara 

Rntfivia .. . 

Apr 24- June 19— 

JnnA syi-l’irif. 2 

65 

70 


Dft _ 


Cheri bon 

Apr Xl~34 

8 

1 


Do,„_ 

S«;pt, 12-18 


ISast Java and jMaduru—, - 

June 12-19— 

1 

1 


' Do 

Jlll\ 

1 

I 1 


Surabaya , 

Aug 22-28, 

17 

4 

2 1 


Madagascar' 

AmbiCKitra Piovinoe 

Mky 1-U> 

4 : 

Septicemic 

Antisirabi Province,. -I 

Jiinn , J 

4 

4 

Itasy Province 

do *, 

17 

10 

1 

10 


Ma^unga Provinc^i * 

do 

li 


Mananjary Province 

,,,do, - - 


Moramanga Province,—— 

Apr l-fS 

2 ; 

2] 

Do 

Apr. l-June 30, 1926* Cases, 130; 
deaths, 120 July 1-Aug 3l, 
1926 Oases, 126, deaths, U9 

Paiiauari\e Province 

j 



Towns— 

Mainnga — 

1 

Aug 1-15 j 

14 

1 

0 

10 

1 

'Tamatavo (Port) 

May 16-31 

1>0— 

July l-Aug,^ W 

* i 


Tanaijarivfi-, 

Aw 1-Juno30-,,J 
Jmy-Aug 31 1 

7 

7 ’ 



24 

24 
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IS?ovOBafe0p 26, ISJS'O 


CHOLEHA, ^hXm% SMALLPOX, TYPHLS FHVBE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Be*ceited froiii Juiie 28 to November IS, ItM — Continued 

PLAGUE-^ontjnned 


Place 

Date \ 

! 

^ j 

Cases i 

Deaths 

E«msLTl3 

Mauritius 

Port Louis 

Jniy31 1 

1 

1 


Nigeria ... 

j 



Feb l-Jiin^ 1S2G Cases, 191; 
deaths, H»3 

J^Lij-Tunc, 1^20 Ca'?es, 57; 
deaths, dS July 1-Scpt 30, 
1920 Cases 89; deaths, 52 
Present. 

Peru 

-.... 1 . 


Departments — 

Ancasb.. . .. . . . . 

! 1 




Do ^ 

July 1 -Sc pi 30 1 

Alay 1-June JO — i 
Aug l-Sepl 30 * 

2 { 


Cajamaica.- 

10 1 

4 



1 ! 



Ica 

Mav 1-31 ' 

1 1 



Do 

Jnlv 1-31. ,, t 

1 ! 



Jumn 

Lambave(iDe 

Sept 1-30... 

do 

1i 

20 


labertad-l. 

May 1-31 

4 t 



Do 

Sept 1-30 

a 

1 


Lima 

May 1-June 10 

29 

12 


Do 

July 1-Sept 30 

Jipoe ^ 

m 1 

il 


Pniia 



RitssSfi, , 



Jan 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 37 
Nov 1-30,1925. Cases, 3, deaths, 
2 Mar 1-May 31, 1920 

Ca««es, ISO, deaths, 77 

Apr I-Sept 2S, 1926 Cases, IS, 
deaths, 10 

SATipgal _ 




Siam 



1 

Bangkok 

May 2d-Jime 2b—. 

2 

1 2 

Do .... 

July lS-24 

1 

i 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

May 2-8 _ 

1 

1 

1 ’ 


Do....... 

July 4-17— 

1 \ 

l 


Syria 

Beirut .... ... ....... 

tuIyX-Aug 10 

Dftf: 1i? 

2 



Do 



Piesent, 

'Pumsia 

May n-%Fime 30— 
^olSU-Aug 20 

s 

174 


Tlrt 

13 



K^airouan ... 

3 


9 cases 39 aiHes soiXth of Kai* 

Turkey 






xoium 

Aug, 1-Sept 25 — 

May , 

7^ 

4 


DnienofSoutbAft-m' 

Of:),pei , ^ 

5 : 

3 


Disfcrifflif, 

JllDfis 13—^. 

12 

4 


Dn , . _ ... 

June27-Ailg 21 

inne 13-26.. — 

3 

S 


Williston District 

2 


<• 

Do 

liiaB827-jridy3--.- 

Astftg 15-21 

1 ^ 



Orange Fiee States— 

Fiftrtp.Sif:Ari TOktirfRl: 

1 



Protestpan 

'May -0-22 

2 

3 


On Ves^l 

St.aam.'?hip IZnrisi 

Septombor, 2^920—. 

2 

At Slu^nd, from 





Lag^s, Africa, 

29 plague«iifetecfced xats Ibund 
cm board. 


SMALOPOS 


Algeria 

Algiers 

Do 

Arabia 

Aden 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Boliiria 

La Paz-- 

Do 

Brazil 

Babia 

Do. 


Para. 

Do 

Pernambuco. 
Porto Alegre.. 





Hffty 

14 


Jalyl-Aug 3l 

3 


Oet 3-9 

1 


Aug >7 - 

1 

1 

Hay l-June 30. -.1 

14 

7 

Jtilyi-Aug 31.— 

16 

8l 


1 


June 27-Oct 2 i 

71 

*'■ 39 " 

Apr i-jsn , , 


S 

i Hay 16-Jtme26... 

26 

25 

i June 27-Bept 25 

29 

19 

1 Juiyll-Sept 25... 

m 

22 

[ Aug 10-31 

2 



my 21-Ati^ M, M Cases* 87 
Imported, 



November 26, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 19, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Con tinued 


Place 

Date 


Deaths 

Eemarks 

Brazil— C ontinued 
lR.in .Tfl.T\Mro 

May 2-'iIune 19 

132 

91 


Do 

July 4-Sept 25 

2,531 

1,338 

» 

Tin 

Oct 3-16 

190 

113 

Jan 1-Oct IG, 1926 Cases, 3,601, 


June 27-Aug ^ 


5 

deaths, 1,896 

Santos - 

Mar 1-7. 


1 

British East Africa 

Mombisa - 

July 5-11 

5 

4 



May 1-31 

252 

46 


Uganda 

Mar i-May31 

May lS-24 

3 



British South Afnca 

17 

6 

Natives 

Do 

June &-14 

5 


Do 

Sept 11-17 

1 



Canada 

Alberta 




May 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 3 

r'algaTy, 

Sept 5-Oct 16... . 

Aug 16-Sept 12. - 

21 


June27-Oet 16,1926 Cases, 53 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

3 


Mnujtnho. _ 


May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 15 

TV innipeg 

June 6-12_ _ 

5 


June 27-Sept 25, 1926 Cases, 

Do 

July 4-Sept 4_ . 

12 


19 

New Brunswick— 

N orthumberland 
County 

Ontaiio 

Oct. n-2a_ 

1 





May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 36 

Fort William 

July26-Aug 7 

May 23-June 26... 
July 11-17 

2 


: JuDe37-OGt 23 Cases, 87 

TTIngstOR. - - - 

5 



Do 

; 2 



Kitchener 

Apr 26-May 29... 
May 2-22 

' 3 1 

1 

" 


5 1 



Do 

July 25-31 




nrillia 

Apr 2b-May29... 
TuH 1S-24 

7 ■ 




1 




'do... 

10 




Sept 1-30 

10 



Toronto 

July 18-Oct 23 

12 




.Tnlx^ l8-24_ 

6 





May 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 16 


July 4-Sept 25 

3 


June 27-Oct 23, Cases, 89 

Cevlon. 



Mar 14-May 29, 1926 Cases, 44, 


Sept 19-Oct 2 

June fi-12 ^ , , 

6 


deaths, 3 Sept 12-18, 1926 

Chile ^ 

1 


Cases, 2 

China 

Amoy - 

May 1-June 26 

4 

8 


Do 

Jalj 4-10-- 

1 



AutlTUg , 

M I'y 17~June 19— 

6 



Do" 1 

July 4-18 

2 



Canton 1 

May 1-31 

4 

2 



Aug 8-14- 

1 



Chungking . . J 

May 2~Sept 18 



i Present 

Foochow-" 

May 2-Oct 2 



1 Do 

Fushun 

Sept. 12-18 

1 



Houffkone _ _ 

Miiy 2-June 26 

19 

10 


Do 

June 27-JuIy 3 

July 4-31 

1 

1 


Mflnchnrm 

18 


Hallway stations, _ „ 

AiU’-ShHU - 

May 16-June 12.__ 

5 


South MunchunaniR-ahway 

Antnng _ 

May 16-June 19. 

6 



Chang^bim _ ^ ^ ^ 

May 10-Juno 26... 

Juno 27-Sept 11 

Apr 26-JuGe20--. 
June 28-Aug 8 

6 


Do 

Do ' - 

2 

1 ! 

Do 

Dairen _ _ 

69 

16 


Do ... 

6 

3 

Do, 


May 16- June 5 

May 14-June 30—. 
July 1-28 

4 




Harblu , 

21 


Da 

Do - 

12 


Da 

Kai-yuan 

May 16-June 30 

10 



1 


Do 


May 16-June 30 

. -do...-, 

4 


Do 

Mukden . . 

4 


Do 


May iO-Juno 19—, 

4 


Do 


. Ang. 8~22_. , 

2 


Do 


miy lO-June 30^..- 

2 


Da 

'rSfl 


1 


Do 

Teshfhfthiao 

M&I6rjrune30*,- 

2 


Do, 



3 


Do 



. 

i'AisT-? 

1 


Da 
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NoTejDber 26* 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS^ FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontmued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 19, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Con tinned 


Place 

Date 

Cas^ ! 
i 

I 

Deaths ^ 

Remarks 

China— Continued 

Manlcmg 

May 8-Sept 18.... 

! 

1 

Present 


May 2-Jiihe 26 

10 

25 

Cases, foreign Deaths, popula- 
tion of international concession, 
foreign and native 

Sporadic 

Reported by British inunici- 
politv 

Prevalent 

Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 667, 
deaths 116 

■Do 

June 27-July 21 

3 

3 

Swatow 

MaylJ-Sept 25 


1 


June 2-26.1 



1 

, , 

Ar«v i 

1 

1 

Chosen 


. j 

I 


Mav 1-31 

1 ' 


Rpishim 

do.. 

2 1 

i 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

May 15-7 uly 1 ... 

1 

18 , 

3 


Do 

Juij 23-Oct 7 

13 } 

6 


Cairo.- 

Jan 29-Mdy 13 ... 

39 

8 


Estonia., 


May 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 3 
Mar l-June 30, 2926 Cases, 141; 
July 1-31 Cases, 17 

ITt _ 


' 

Paris 

Sept 1-Oct 10 - . 

43 , 


St. Etienne 

A pi 18-Juntl5-.. 
Sept lti-30 

7 

3 

Do 

O 1 

1 


French Settlements in India.. . 
Do 

Mai 7-1 une 2o... 
June 27~Tulj ol _ . 

3bi^ 

37 

282 

37 



Mai 1- Jane so 

9 



Great Britain 

FiDgiand and Wales 



May 33-June 26, 1926 Cases, 933; 
June 27-Oet 16, 1926 Cases, 

"^Binningham — . 

Sept 2o-Oet 2 

May 23-29 

1 



1 


1,638 

Do 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

Oct 17-2d 

1 


Hull 

1 



London... - 

Sept 2a-Oct 16... 
June 0-12. 

3 



Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Do 

1 



July 11-Oet 9 

4 


St Geteshead, several cases re* 


Z^Iay 2-June 5 

7 


ported 

Bo 

J^dy 18-24 , 

1 


Sheflield 

June 13-19 

1 



Do. 

July4-0ct 2. 

9 



South fihiftlds 

Oct 3-9 

1 



Greece 

Athens.^ ' 

July 1-31 

71 

6 

Including Piraeus 


June 1-14... 

3 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala City 

June 1-^ 


2 






Apr. 25-June 26, 1926. Cases, 
54,851, deaths, 14,771 June 27- 

M r n -r - 

1^0Tnb»>y 

May 2-Jane 26 

June 27-Sept 18... 

2^ 

m 

Do 

112 

61 

Sept 18, 1926 Cases, 25,994; 

Calcutta- -TT 

-Apr 4-May 20 

June 13-26.. 

171 

152 

deaths, 7,050. 

Do 

24 

IS 

Do 

June27-Oct 2 

45 

42 


Karachi ...... 

Maj 16-June 26... 

44 

28 



June 27~Oct 2 

14 

7 


Madras... 

May 16-June 26... 

7 

4 


Do 

June27-Oct 9 

71 

19 


Rangoon 

May 9-June 26 

10 

5 


no 

July 4-Sept 11.... 

May 9-June 26 

21 

4 


Indo-China 

Saigon.. 

2 



Iraq 

Baghdad 


8 

3 


Do 

Jul> 4-Sept. 11.... 

3 

1 


Ba^a... 

.Apr 18-June22.__ 

34 

25 


Bo 

Aug IS— 21 

1 



Ttftly . _ 




Mar 28-June 26, 1936 Cases, 34. 

Catania . „ 

Aug 9-15 

2 


June 27-July 31, 1926 Cases, 11. 

Romfl - 

June 14-20 .. 

4 


Entire consular distnot, melud- 

.Tflimaica - --r -T- -r 



lag island of Sardinia 

Apr 25-June 26, 1926, Oases, 2GI. 

(Reported as dlastrim.) 

June 27-Sept 25,1926 Cases, 238. 

Bn , 




Japan 




(Reported as alastnm ) 

Apr n-Junp26,l926: Cases, 658, 

Kobe 

Maffova. _ 

May sd-June 5 

May iO-June 22... 

1 

1 

June 27-July 17, 1926: Cases, 
40 

00 

July 4-10 

1 




14214’*— 2et- 






November 26, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YBULOW 

FEVER--Coatinnetl 

Bepoits Received from June 26 to November 19, 1926 — Continued 


SMALLPOX— Oontmiu'd 


Pl?ce 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemaiks 

Japan— C ont mned 





Tmvi an Island 

.May 11-20 

24 



Do 

i June 1-20 

23 



Bo 

July U-Aug. 10--, 

2 



Tokyo 

June 2C-July 17 

3 



Yokohama, 

Maj 2-S 

2 



Java 


1 



Bata'^na 

May 15-June 26— 

3 


Province 

Do 

July24-Scpt 25-— 

10 


Do 

East Java and Madura 

Apr 11-July 3 

100 

6 


Do 

>Juiy4-Aug 7 

43 

1 


Malang 

.4pr 4-10 

6 

1 

Interior 

Surabaya 

May 10-22 

14 

1 


Do: 

Julj' 18-Sept 11 1 

97 

7 


Latvia 




[ Apr 1-Jiine SO, 1926* Cases, 5 

Mexico 

1 



' Feb 1-Mai 31, 1026 Deatha, 

Aguascalientes.., 

June 13-26 i 


3 

1 1, 270 

Quadaiaiara 

Do 

June 8-14 i 

June 29-Sept 27... 


2 

S 



Maj lfi-June5-_ _ 

3 







eial District 

Tin 

Julj 26 Sept 25... 

' 6 


Do 

Saltillo 

Julj 18-21." 

! 

1 


Sun Antonio de Aienales-.. 

Jan 1-June30 



Present lOO miles from Chiliua- 

San Luis Potosi 

June 13-26 


7 

hua 

Do 

July4-Oct 23 


19 


*rniTiptf»f> 

June 1-10 


2 


Torrcrti!! _ _ 

Maj 1-June30 


17 


Do 

July 1-Sept 30—— 


13 


Netherlands. 






Jn1y1«-34 


1 ^ 


Nigeria 




Feb 1-June30» 1926 Cases, 621; 


! 


1 

deaths, 49 

Bersm 





Teheran, — 

Apr 21-July23 1 


10 


Pern 





Areqiiipa 

June l-2fL ^ _ 


1 


Poland 





Mar. 28-May 1, 1926 Cases, 12, 





deaths, 1 June 27-July 24, 





1926 Cases, 2, deaths, 1 

Portugal 





Lisbon 

Apr 26-Jane 19,— 

10 

3 


Do 

Julyll-Oct 23- 

26 

1 0 


Oporto 

Hay 23-June 5 

4 



XK), 

July 11-24 

2 



Buasia 




Jan 1-Apr 30, 1926- Cases, 2,529 

Siam 


1 


Apr 1 -Sept 25, 1926: Cases, 583, 

Bangkok 

May 2-June 12 

23 

20 

deaths, 230 

Do i 

July 4-Sept 25 

74 

55 


Spam* ! 





Valencia ^ 

Aug 22 -Oct 23-,- 

3 



Straits Settlements. * 





Singapore 

Apr 25-May 1 

1 



Do 1 

July 11-17 

1 



Sumatra 





Medam^ __ ^ 

Aug 22-28 . 



One variolidd 

Switzerland 





Lucerne Canton 

June 1-30 

I 



Do 

July 1-31 

2 



Tripolitania 

Apr l-June 30-,-, 

12 

i 


Tunisia 




Apr 1-June 30, 1926: Cases, 17 

Tunis 

Aug- 11-30 

2 ! 


July l-Aug 20, 1926- cases, 15 

Bnion of South Africa, 

June 1-30 

8 

1 


€ape Province 

June 20-26. 

.. 


Outbreaks 

Do 

Aug 15-21 



Bo 

Idutya diatncfc - 

Mav 23-29 



Bo 

Natal 

May 30-June 5.,— 



Bo 

Osasga Free States. 

June20-Atig 28 — 

1 


Bo 

Transvaal 


1 


June 6-12, 1920 Outbreaks m 





1 

-t* 

u 

1 

1 

St 





districts 

Bo * 

Aug 29-Sept»4— 

1 



Native 

JfOliafflttesbupg 

May 9-June 12.— 

6 



Do 

Julyli-Sopt 25— 

4 



Yhgoslavia. 




Apr 16-30, 1926* Cases, 2, (hvithsi. 

f 

Aug 9-15,, 

2 


1, 
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KoT€®aber 26, 1$26 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Oontintiea 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 1 % 1^26 — Continued 

smallpox: — C on tir ued 


Place Date Cases Deaths Remarks 

On T^beis 

S tj, Karap^ira At Zanzibar, June 7. I<i26 On® 

case of smallpox landed At 
Durban, Union of South Africa, 
June If*, 1S26, One suspect case 
landed 

Steamship July 2 I Vesssel from Gla'^gow, Scotland, 

for Canada Patient fiom 
Glasgow removed at quaran- 
tine on outward voyage 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algena 

Algiers Mav 2i-June 30. . . 

Do July21-Aug 31... 

Argentina 

Rosario Feb 1-28 

Bolivia 

La Paz June 1-30..—. 

Do Aug 1-31 

Bulgaria 


...t July 21-Aug 20, 1926 Cases, IS; 
1 1 deaths, 1 


Chile 

Antofagasta May 23- June 26.— 

Do June 27-July 3 

Concepcvon June 1-7. 

Valparaiso - Apr 29-May 5 

Do Aug 14-Scpt 18 

China 

Antung June 14-27 — 

Do June28-Oct 10 

Canton. May 1-31 

Chungking Aug 29-Sept 4.... 

Ichang 


Mar 1-Juuo 30, 1928 Cases, 87; 
deaths, 14 


Chosen . 

Ohemolpo May 1-June S)..., 

Do July 1-31 

Oensaa .... June 1-30 

Seoul do-- — 

Do Julyl-Aug,31 

Czechoslovakia--.— 


Egypt 

Alexandra 

Do 

Cairo 

Do 

Port Said 

Do 

Great Britain • 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 

Greece 

Athens 

Hungary 

Ireland (Irish Free State), 
Cobh (Queenstown)--. 

Do 

Cork 

Cork county 

Kerr County- 

Din^ 

Italy -.1. 

Palermo-— — — - — 

Japan 

Latvia. 

Lithuania 


Present 

Reported May 1, 1928. Ooear* 
ring among troops. 

Present among troops. May 1, 
1920 Locality m Chmgking 
consular district 

Feb 1-June 30, 1926’ Cases, 
1,005; deattis. 112 


Jan, 1-June 30, 1928; Oases, 156; 
deaths, 8 


Julyl6-Aug 19. 

Oct 1-7 

Jan 29-May 13.. 
July 23- Aug. 5— 

June 4-24 

July9-Oct 7 


July 30- Aug. 21.— 


Sept 1-30 

May 1-June 30., 


17 ! Including Pirseus, 


May 30-Tune 5., 
June 27-July 3.. 

' June 

Oct 17-23. 


* June 27- July 3. 


I Sept 12-18., 


M*ir 2S~May8,i928 Cases, 3. 

j Mar 28-May 29, 1926 Cases, 37. 

^.1 May i-June 38, 1926, Cases, 19. 

... Mar, I-June 30, 1928 Cases, 199;, 

deaths, 22 July 1-31, 1926, 
j t Ca^, 17 





November 26, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 19, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Rcnurks 


Me\ico 

Durango 

Mexico City- 


Do 

Do 

Do 

San Luis Fotosi. 
Morocco 


Norway 

Stavanger 

Palestine 

Gaze 

Haifa 

HalaM 

Jaffa district, *- 

Do 

Jerusalem 

Maidal distnct.. 
Nayaretli dibtiict, 
Petah aokvah- 
Tibenas-. 
Yavneil- 
Persia 

Teheran - 
Peru 

,'*reqmpa., 
Poland 


Bumama- 
Bussia — 


Tunisia 

Turns 

Turkey* 

Lonstantmople — 
Union of South Africa, 


Do 

Cape Province,. 


01engra> district,. 

Gi-ahamstown 

Natal 

Durban 


Orange Free State, 


Transvaal, 


Tuly 3~31 

May 16-June t 


June 13-19 

July 25-31 

Aug 15-Oct 23 _ 
June 13-26 


Sept 6-12 „ 


Johanncsbm:^ 

Walkkerstroom dis- 
trict 

Wolmai-ansstad dis- 
tnct 

Yugoslavia 

Zagreb 


July 6-12.. 

Julyia-Aug 30, 

Aug n-23 

June 15-28 

Sept 28-Oct 4. 

Sept 14-27 

JuJylS-Aug 2, 
— do.. 


June 11-30. 
June 16-22, 


June 27-July 3. 
do 


July 25-Sept 18, 


Aug 29-Sept. 4, 
June 20-26 


,do. 


May 15-21, 


20 


—I 



11 


Feb 1-May 31. 1926 Deaths, 155 

Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Picseut, city and country 
Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426 
July 1-31, 1926 ('ases, 10 


Mai 1-June 30 1926 C.ws, 14, 
deaths i Aug lO-Oct 11, 
1926 Cases, 12 


Mc« 28-3 une 2h, 1926 (’ases, 
1,272, deaths, 85 June 27-.4 uk 
14, 1926 Cases 211, deaths, 16 

Mai 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 711, 
deaths, 69 

Jan 1-Apr 30, 1026 Cases, 18,- 
647 

Apr 3- June 30, 1926 Cases, 110 
July 1-Aug 20, 1926 Cases, 
68 

Apr 1-Mrtv31, 1926 Cases, 153, 
deaths, 19 

July 1-31, 1026 Cases, 90, deaths, 
17 

Apr 1-Jnne 30, 1926 ('ases, 202, 
deaths, 24, uatiy£j^ulv l-3i, 
1926. Cases, 58; oeatn^'w 

Outbreaks 


Apr 1-June 30 1926 (’uses, 28 
July 1-81, 1926 (’uses, 213; 
deaths, 2 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 21, 
deaths, 4. July 1-81, 1920 
Oases, 7 

Apr 1-Juue 30, 1926 Cases, 10, 
deaths, 5 July 1-31, 3926 
Cases, ? Aug 15-21, 1926 

Outbreaks 

Do 

Do 

Apr 15-June 30, 1926 Coses, 48, 
deaths,? July 1-Aug 31,1926 
Cases, 3, deaths, 1 


YELLOW FEVER 



Reported June 26 , 



PwisATit m intorfor of 


IVtay ^June 26.... 

10 

7 

Pirapora, and Minas 

"Ha . _ 

July 4-10 

1 


Coast 

Apr. 1-June 30-..^. 

8 

4 




June 1-30 

1 

1 



1 


X 
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HEALTH STUDIES OF NEGRO CHILDREN 

I. INTELLIGENCE STUDIES OF NEGRO CfflLDREN IN ATLANTA, GA. 

I. Introduction 

Bj ViEGEnv. Tvtxoe Gbvbvm, Pisehologist, fnitcd States Public Health Stfuice 

During the scholastic year 1925-26 the United States Public 
Health Service, m cooperation with the Georgia State Board of 
Health and the Atlanta Board of Education, conducted a survey of 
the mental and physical status of the children in the negio public 
schools of Atlanta The psychological examinations, with which this 
paper is concerned, were made in five of the elementary negro schools, 
and include tests — group, individual, or both — of a total of 3,028 
children. 

In four of the schools, group tests were given to all the grades 
except the first, that is, to grades 2 to 6, mcliisive. As group tests 
are more unreliable with very young children whose comprehension 
and cooperation it is somewhat difficult to secure in such circum- 
stances, it was thought best to devote the time to the subjects that 
promised the most reliable results Consequently the data on gi’oup 
tests contain only 79 cases of children below grade 2, and these are 
from two sections of a high first grade in the same school. In the 
fifth school, as time did not permit th/8 testing of all classes, the 
group examination was given only to the fifth and sixth grades, in 
order to increase the number ctf cases at the higher age levels. 

The Otis Group Intelligence Scale ‘ was used for all the group 
testing — the “Primary” form for the first four grades and the 
“Advance” for grades 5 and 6. The selection of cases for individual 
examinations was determined chiefly by the Otis test. As many as 
possible of the children who made low or doubtful scores in tliis 
scale were given individual tests; a few other special cases were 
referred by principals and teachers, and a group of unselected first- 
graders was studied, these last consisting chiefly of the cliildren W'ho 
had received physical examinations in connection with the same 
general survey. The individual examinations consisted of the 
Standford revision of the Binet-Simon tests * supplemented, at the 
discretion of the examiner, by Kohs Block Design Test,® the Lin- 

1 Otis, Arthur A. Otis Group InteUigenee Seale— Manual of Directions for Advancctl and Primary 
Bxazninations. 1921 revision 

s Temaan, Lewis M • The Measurement of Intelligence Boston, 1916. 

»Kohs, S. C Intelligence Measurement Kew York, 1923 
19527*— 20 1 (2759) 
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cola Hollow Square/ and the Healy 'Construction A/ All of the 
tests were made by the writer 

IL The Grouii Tests 

In order to consider the data in their most objective form, the 
results are first studied in terms of crude score, that is, the total 
number of points made on the test. This necessitates the separation 
of the primary test (first four grades) from the advanced examination 
(here the fifth and sixth grades) Age designations in this paper 
always refer to the last birthday. Thus, in the 7-year gfottp'-^a^ 
included all children who have passed their seventh but have not 
reached their eighth birthday, and whose median age would therefore 
approximate 7 years G months 

In the absence of comparable data on white children from this 
locality, comparison is probably best based on the figures fuimshed^ 
by Otis. Ilis subjects come, he says, ‘‘from some 200 cities througK- 
out the country ” I\lien the mean scores obtained on the pnmary 
examinations of the group studied by age groups 7 to 12, inclusive!, 
are compared wdth the Otis white norms for the respective mid-year 
points (see Table 1), yearly incioments in score are shown m both 
They are appreciably larger m the ease of the American while nmuWfv 

Tabih 1 , — Meati of Ailania negro dnldtep on Qlia prmarg examCmtion 

compared with Oii&"s norms fo) Amv/iccm ivhifes 


Ago 





0 

10 

11 

12 

Nesio - 

‘ 31 

36 

41 

1 43 

47 

60 

Norm 

* : 

W 

41 

54 

1 60 

74 

70 

Diff^'cence^ 

' 3 i 

-5 

-13 

-S8 

1 

: -27 i 

-20 


1 Mmus feign indicates tUat the score of negro is low or. 


The increments generally decrease with age, and this is relaloToly 
more marked in the case of the group here studied. Although tlie 
mean score of the 7-year-old negroes is slightly higher than the Ot® 
nom, at every succeeding age level the score falls progressively 
below the standard. 

Table 2 makes a simitar comparison in the case of the advanced 
examination. 


* Dearborn, Walter F., Sbaw, Edwm A , and Lincoln, Edward A A Senes of Form Board and Per* 
toaance Tests of Intelli^nce. HAr'vard Monogmpiha m Education, Seneh 1, N^o. 4, September 1923, 

Endiif, anti Paterson, Donald G- ! A Scale of Performance Tests New York, 1017, pp 44-53, 

I25fcrl26. 

p.64. 
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Table 2. — Mean scores of Atlanta negro children on Otis advanced examination 
compared mth American white norms 



Age 

10 

11 12 

13 

14 

Nftgrn _ , _ _ . . .. . , 

52 
61 j 

54 1 59 
74 ! 85 

57 

85 

55 

105 

Norm_ _ - __ _ 


-9 : 

-20 1 -26 

-38 

-50 

_ , . . __ 

1 1 


Attention should be called to the fact that the relatively few 
lO-year-old negro children in the fifth and sixth grades — 83 cases in 
comparison with 328 cases in the lower four grades — are obviously 
supenor ones and, hence, do not give a fair measure of racial per- 
formance on this particular scale. At the other extreme, the 13 and 
14 year olds who have ncft progressed beyond the sixth grade and 
whose scores on this test fail below that of the 12-year-olds, are just 
as obviously not fair representatives of negro achievement at those 
ages At ages below 13, where the selection is fair, the racial means 
of the group studied fall consistently below the white norms, the 
discrepancy between the two increasmg with age. 

In fairness to the negro children it should be noted that, while our 
figures for the negroes are strictly empirical, the Otis norms are 
partly theoretical, the curves, naturally, are somewhat straightened 
and points are moved in accordance with a priori considerations. If 
Ihe actual means are computed from the Otis data * the figures given 
in Table 3 are obtained for comparison. 

When these figures are compared with those in the two preceding 
tables, the most striking point is that Otis, in preparing his norms, has 
decidedly readjusted his figures for ages 10, 11, and 12 in the primaiy 
examination The norm he sets is markedly higher than his obtained 
mean at each of these age levels His obvious reason for so doing is 
because his subjects, coming as they do from the first five grades only, 
do not include any of the brighter children of these ages and so give a 
mean that is too low. The same point can, of course, be made with 
respect to the negro subjects, who, in the case of the primary examina- 
tions, are not drawn from grades higher than the fourth, and in the 
case of the advanced examination are confined to grades 5 and 6. The 
amount of retardation that is charactmstic or normal for tide races 
will be referred to later. 


•Ibid, pp. 76-80. 
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Table 3. — Conipanmn oj ^ncan scores of Athuita n^gioes and of Otth^s suh:}eclB 


Negio 

White 

Di'^ereuce. 


Age 

! 

Piimarj examinations j 

Advance 1 exami- 
natioi-s 

^ i 

S ' 

0 

10 j 

11 

12 

11 

12 

13 

1 ! 

1 

3 *> j 

[ 41 ' 

1 

15 ! 

47 

50 ' 

54 

59 

57 

1 31 ’ 

42 i 

! 52 

50 i 

CO 

j 02 , 75 

85 

95 

1 

1 

-fa 

-11 

-16 

;-i3 

1-12 

' -21 

1 

1 -20 

-38 


Table * 1 . — Otis test scoies, vauabihiieSf diffeience fi om Jniencan white 


PRliM \RY EX\M1NA riON’h. Oil \DrS 1 to 4 


Age 

Atlanta negroes 

Amtnc.iH 'svhile (200 01 ( 10 “^) 

Ibiroreneo 
fiom Amoii- 
tan white 

Num- 
ner oC 
cases 

Mean 

score 

Prob- 

able 

enor 

Stand* 
ard 
devia- 
tion of 
distri- 
bution 

Prob- 

able 

error 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Mean 

scoie 

Piob- 

able 

error 

Stand- 
aid 
devia- 
tion of 
distri- 
bution 

Piob- 

able 

crroi 

Diffci- 

ence 

Prob- 

able 

error 

of 

diiler- 

enco 


PI 

31 36 

111 

10 13 

dd0 33 

501 

31 01 


15 07 



mM 

1 


35 56 

± 41 

11 05 

ds 29 

637 

42 46 

± 44 

15 26 

± 32 

—6, 89 

■njRn 

WMP 1 


41 26 


11 93 

db 30 

498 

50*35 : 


14 31 

=b 31 



pm I^H 1 


43 48 

db 47 

12.72 

sfc 34 


51 CO 

=t: 54 

13 88 

zb 38 

-8 12 

=fc n 


HE 

46 92 

db 57 

12 46 

■4= 41 

i 127 



14 81 

rb 63 

-3 10 

d=i 00 

pBH 

H 

49 80 

± 57 

12 31 

■n 

70 

1 48 80 

±1 17 

14 89 

=b 83 

0 94 

=bL30 


ADVANCED EXAMINATIONS, GBADES 6 AND 6 


10 

S3 

52.23 

il 83 

24 eo 

dbl 29 

2,435 

4,186 

3,665 

1,918 

S42 

70.11 

ddO 36 

25.70 


—23 88 

d=l 86 

11 

180 

54 22 

dbl 16 

23 03 

db 82 

79 22 

=fc 29 

27 68 

"ti: 20 

-26 00 

=bl 19 

12 

246 

5S 02 

dbL06 
dbl 02 

24.54 

db 75 

77.02 

=L30 
db 35 

26 64 

db2l 

db.26 

-18.00 
!-13 75 

dsl 10 
=bl 08 

13 1 

222 

57 43 

22 49 

± 72 

71. 18 

22. 57 

74 .. 

150 

65 47 

dbl 47 

26,62 

zfcl 04 

66.48 

=fc54 

23 42 

dz.38 

-11 01 

?bl 56 

1 



For the sake of ultimate fairness, a comparison may be made 
which probably favors the negro group. That is, for comparison 
only, those cases of Otis’s may be taken which were in the same 
grades as those to which we gave the respective tests. Table 4, 
which gives the means and measures of variability for the subjects 
of this study, also gives the same data for whites who, in the case of 
the primary examination, are confined to the firet four grades and, 
in the instance of the advanced examination, to the fifth and sixth 
grades. We are most concerned with the differences and their 
reliabilities shown in the last three columns. Whereas, of the 1,670 
negro children whose scor^ on the primaiy examination we are con- 
sidering, only 79 were in the first grade, there are 662 white first 
graders in the 2,039 cases we are now using for comparison. The 
isegro means, then, especially at the lower ages, eliminating as they 
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do the duller children who are m the first grade, are most probably 
higher than they should be. This comparison gives a slight lead 
(0 35) at age 7 to the group under study, which, when taken into 
consideration with its large probable error (±0.65), becomes en- 
tirely negligible. At all succeedmg ages through 11, the Otis group 
are substantially ahead, regardless of the question of selection, 
and at age 12 the difference m favor of the negro (0.94) is smaller 
than its probable error (±1.30) The lead of the white children 
increases through year 9, beyond which age there is evidence 
that the problem of retardation is affecting their scores much more 
seriously than it is those of the negroes. The number of cases of 
white children begms to fall off markedly at year 10, indicating that 
the majority of children of these ages are further advanced m school. 

The data * from which Otis standardized his primary examination 
has 240 cases of 10-year olds in the fifth grade, in comparison with 
his 306 cases of lower gradmg that are now being considered. At 
11 years, at which age there are 127 of his cases in the first four grades, 
there are 135 m the fifth grade, and there are the same number of 
12-year olds m the fifth grade in comparison with the 70 more retarded 
cases On the other hand, reference to data here presented for 
negroes (Table 4, column 2) shows that there are 328 10-year olds 
in the first four grades to 83 m the fifth and sixth, 215 11-year old 
“primaries” to 180 “advanced,” and, for 12-year olds, 211 “pri- 
maries” to 246 “advanced.” If these two lots of data may be taken 
as typical, school retardation is more prevalent among the Negroes; 
the average white child of a given age is more advanced in school 
than the colored child of the same age; and the retarded colored chdd 
is a more normal racial repi*esentative than is the retarded white. 

Otis’s age-grade distribution for the advanced examination leads 
to the same conclusion. The number of cases below, coincident with, 
and above the fifth and sixth grade selection in this study, are as 
follows: 


Age 

Grade 4 

Grades 

5 and 6 

Gradi^ 

7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12 

j Age 

Grade 4 

Grades 

5 and 6 

Grades 

11, and 12 

in 

1,972 

1,077 

576 

2,435 

4486 

3,565 

3S 

016 

2,508 i 


! 

330 j 
120 1 

♦ 1 

1,91$ 

m i 

i 

4*229 

4,345 

71 

f 14. . 

12 

j 



The conclusion seems fair that, on the primaiy examination, white 
children 10 years old and older who have not progressed beyond the 
fourth grade are too inferior to be used -as racial representatives, 
and on the advanced examination the fifth-sixth grade selection does 
not give fair white averages beyond year 11. With the negro group 


» Ibid, p. 80 . 


“ibid, pp 7 ^ 77 , 
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here studied, the age-grade distribution seems to imply that for 11-year 
olds the primary group is probably the more typical, but that for 
12-year olds the advanced group is cci’tainly the more “normal.’' 
The results indicate, also, that beyond the latter age the negro 
subjects still in the elementary schools ani inferior members of the 
Tace and can not with fairness be used as a basis for comparison. 
On the advanced test, at 10 and 11 years, where retardation seems 
to affect neither race — though the negroes at these ages arc probably 
the more acceleivitod, relatively — the superiority of the white child 
is attested by diffeionces (23 88 ± I 86, 25.00 ±1 19) which, when 
icfei'ied to their probable ciTors, ai’e seen to be very large and reliable; 
the difference at 11 years is somewhat Jaiger snd more reliable than 
that at 10 

Before leaving Table 4 it might be noted that, in all cases, especially 
before retardation plays a promment part, the means, when taken 
into consideration with their probable errors, ai'e seen to bo quite 
distmet and reliable, and that the group variabilities, as measured 
by the standard deviations of the distribution, are generally greater 
in the cases of the white children. 

Figure 1 pictures the various relationships which have been dis- 
cussed. It shows that regardless of yearly increments (through 
age 12) the negro falls progressively below American white norms 
and below their averages, unless the latter are unduly weighted 
with retai'ded cases. Actual deterioration in performance in the 
case of 13 and 14 year old negroes is not assumed on the basis of 
present evidence, and those ages are not e.xcluded from tho generalisa- 
tions In like manner, when the selected American white oases give 
means that fall below those of preceding years (see dotted lino on 
graph), whereas other data prove that in reality the yearly improve- 
ment curve is still advancing (see broken line), the selection that 
deviates from the trend shoivn by tho more inclusive data must bo 
discounted Figure 2 pictures the same facts in terms of I’elativo 
or proportional change rather than of concrete units. 

Since, in considering ciudo or total scores on the Otis test, it is 
essential to keep distinct the primary and advanced examinations, 
the number of cases at each age level can be increased — and so 
tho statistical adequacy — if total scores are not used, but “percentile 
ranks,” which afe said by Otis to be comparable in the two exami- 
nations. These percentile ranks, of course, presuppose a norm. 
The child whose score coincides with the norm for his age would have 
a percentile rank of 50, meaning that in a normal distribution he 
’frouM excel 50 per cent of the cases and be excelled by 50 per cent. 
A pereentffe rank of 10 means that a child excels 10 per cent of children 
of bis age eaid is excelled by 90 per cent. 
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The appendix gives the complete age and grade distribution, by 
percentile ranks, of the children of this study. The same data are 
condensed in Table 5, which emphasizes the clinical groupings, 
givmg the number and the per cent of cases of each age which fall 
within each of the major categories. It will be seen' that m the 
feeble-minded^^ and borderline groups the percentage of cases 
generally mcreases with age, whereas in the “normal,^’ “ superior/’ 



Fig 1 


and “very superior” groups it decreases. The central tendencies 
of the age levels are seen to move constantly from the superior to 
the inferior extremes with increasing years. 

Table 6 gives the means and variabilities of percentile ranks for 
the several ages. The mean is lower at each succeeding age. The 
seven-year mean denotes a good average performance (by American 
white standards); the eight and nine year scores, though increasingly 
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lower, come within the range of “normality”; by 10 years the mean 
in this group of negi'o children has fallen below the lower limit of 
“normality” into the region classified as “dull”, and therein are 
found all the means of the higher ages. 



FlO 2 


Table 6 — Percentile rank distribution, an Otis testSf hij age and chiucal groups — 

Atlanta negro children 
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Graph 3 pictures these facts and relationships. It ^viii be noted 
that a consideration of percentile ranks serves to corroborate the 
generalizations brought out m this study. 



Fig 3. 


Table 0 — Oiia perceniik ra?iA*s and variabilUtes— Atlanta negro children 
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It is interesting to note that the results here presented are not at 
variance with those ol other investigators. In 1923-24 a survey of 
specially handicapped children was made in the State of Illinois, 
and a preliminary report has been published. This distribution 
table shows the negroes to have lower averages and lower vari- 
abilities than the whites. A further analysis of data from this 
survey gives the racial comparisons shown in Table A The scores 
from group and individual tests were all reduced to terms of intel- 
ligence quotients. 


Table A — Differences between I Q scopes of whites and negroes — Illinois swrey 


Age 

Difference 

1 

Age ; 

I 

Difference 

1 Age 

i Difference 

I 1 

Age 

Difference 

6 

10 f,±l 3 
17 3ibl a 
19 6d=l 9 

1 

9 1 

10 
11 

20 1±1 3 
25 2=t:l 1 
29 1±1 2 

! 

26 7dbl 0 
31 Oil 1 
22 Oil 4 

15 

16,17 

18 Til 0 
15 li2 2 

7 

1 13 

S 

1 14 


1 

i 



These children come from the first eight grades and the greater 
pait of the negroes, as of the whites, are classed as “urbans.’^ The 
difference tends to become larger with age — at least through age 13, 
beyond which point there is the possibility of selection and retarda- 
tion again being operative. These figures, though obtained from 
subjects in a different part of the country and living under different 
social conditions, and though the data were* secured from other tests 
administered by other examiners, obviously support the conclusions 
derived fiom the Atlanta study. 

III. The Individual Examinations 

The individual examinations follow^ed the group tests in each 
school. As has been stated, as many as possible of those who made 
low scores on the Otis tests — generally those with percentile ranks of 
^^5” or below — were given further examination. Similar individual 
tests were given to a number of psychologically unselected 6 and 7 
year old first graders, and also to such special or problem cases as 
were referred by principals and teachers. There is available for 
study the results of 604 individual examinations, though all of the 
performance tests were not given to all of these children. 

The Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon Scale was used as the 
basic test in all the individual examinations and was believed to yield 
the most reliable data for individual diagnosis. The Kohs Block- 
Design test was given to 201 children, and was then dropped from 
the schedule. In view of the poor work done on this test by most 
of Uie negro children, the examiner thought that sufficient material 

» Ate, Herw M Report of the Survey of the Specially Handicapped Children in the State of IIU. 

State pi^ieatioa, xm. 
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had been collected to show a racial inaptilnde for this type of per- 
formance and that the time could be better devoted to. securing 
data with other psychomotor tests. Thereafter, the Lincoln Hollow 
Square form of board was used with most of the children, giving 
records, in 369 cases, of the number of problems so|yed within the 
one minute time limit, and also of (he average seconds per problem. 
In calculating the last item the time was taken, to the nearest second, 
of each problem solved within the minute, each failure was given a 
score of 90 seconds, and the total tmie was divided by 8, the num- 
ber of problems. Healy Construction Test A was used in 274 cases. 
The procedure differed somewhat from the generally prescribed one 
in that the work was disconlmued if the problem remained unsolved 
at the end of three minutes, whereas the standard time limit is five 
minutes. This was done because decided difficulty was experienced 
in inducing most of the children to continue their efforts even as 
long as the three minutes. The great majonty of those who did not 
succeed within a much shorter time lost interest or became dis- 
couraged. They frequently stopped and urging was necessary to get 
them to work until the end of the shorter mlerval. If the child 
failed, he was quietly shown how to fit in the pieces — unsupple- 
mented by any verbal explanation — and in any case a second trial 
was given. If the first trial was a success, the child was asked to 
see whether he could do it more quickly next time. Five trials were 
given and in every case where the preceding one had been unsuccessful, 
the child \sras shown before being asked to try again. In computing 
the total time for the five trials, 180 seconds was used as the score 
for each failure. 

Table 7 gives the intercorrelations of the test scores “ and Table 
8 gives the same correlatioiis, with the factor of age distributed or 
held constant. The coefficients are naturally lowered in the second 
instance, since, in a group of varied ages, the mere factor of chrono- 
logical age rather than that of relative intelligence for age, is respon- 
sible for the fact that many correlations are high. The child who 
does well in one test is likely to do well m another, heeause he u older 
rather than because he is proportionately more intelligent than the 
youngei- child who makes lower scorings on both. 

w la eaieBlatmg tbe correlations for the first trial of ** Healy A ** test the failures are place<i at 18Q seconds* 
Kaeing them at 30Q, the standard tune hmit, raises the correlation with the Otis Primary Score from 
-0 180 to ~0 178* The oonrelation with the Lmcdn test, average seconds problem (0 678) becomes 6.100 
If the fmlures are valued at 400, and .—0 2£S if the iflS fstilures are elimmated altogether. Omitting the 
failures from the cakulation is ignoring a large and sigmficant part of the data, and obviously gives an 
erroneous coefSeient, smee it implies that the cases used are believed to be typical of all The question of 
the fair placement of the failures is not so easily settled, bat withm the limits experimented with, the result- 
ant difference to the cm^^m seems qmte small* In subsequent caleuteons l^d upon these eoefiksenta, 
our arbitrary placing of failure at 180 gives prediction sc(Kres more favorabfe to the children studied than had 
a higher value been used. 
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Tvblb 7.— Teat inlercorrelations—Aaania negro ehtldren 
CORBELATION COEFFICIENT 
[Ohs Perceatils Rank— Bmet I Q =0 377=fc0027, number cases=462l 


1 ! 
Age 

1 

Otij. group test, total score 

Stanford- 
i Binet, 

1 mental age 

i 

Lincoln Hoi 

low Square 

I j 

1 Advanced |‘ Primary 

1 

Number of 
problems 

Average 
seconds per 
problem 


i 1 






1 ^ 


» *■<» *t*T« '/irfM 

Bme+ Mentiiige.’ 7K1± OH 

Kohs Point a SiGdh 041 

Lin^'cln 

Number of 
prob^ni'' J tJb,i±: 023 

see Dili', per 

probJem fOOi 023 

Eeilj A 

Tmn*, l«t tral,.' ll<lac: 040 

Total time, J 
trials 'i- 209± 039 

* , 

i ! 

1 

1 ' f) fUfi 

0 oOirbO 035 

! 

I 5S3=b 023 

1 

,1- 59S=b 023 
'i- 119± 040 

250± 039 



i * 

~0 00r=fc0 06^ 346=fc 045 

e53± 0S7j^-371;i 044 
i 1 m± 066'‘-109db 052 

I 

776db 027 309d: 049 

1 i 

1 i 

1 1 

i 

i 

[1-0 090=1=0 042 

|i-lS3d= 041 

0 078=i:0 042 

,170=b 041 


NUMBER CASES 


1 1 

Ot«* 1 1 1 



Pnni^rv i .. . __ i 






IColLs Points 1 ! 201* 147! 201 



Lincoln 1 i i i 

Numberofprob- | ’ j 

lems .J 369; 109« 171 369! 



Av secondh per. t ^ 1 

problem ..,J 368. 10& 171 368 

Healv A i ! 

Time. 1st trial- 274! 101* 157* 274 

Total time, 5 ? { ! 

tnalJ j aOTj 100 152| 267 



j 258 

1 254' 

257 

253 


J In a corrolatiou of * time” scores with pmnt scores or ratings wherein increase m excellence is denoted 
by figures of incicasmg m'lgnitude, a negative coefficient naturally has a positive meaning and indicates a 
positu e iclationship between achievements in the two performances, and vice versa, ' 


Table S — Test i^Uercorrelationj age constant — ^Atlanta negro children 


1 

Otis group test, 
tota’ score 

Stanford, 

Bmet. 

mental 

age 

Lincoln Hollow 
Square 

Advanced 

j Primary 

Number 
of prob- 
lems 

Average 
seconds 
per prob- 
lem 

Kohs, Points , , 

! 

1 0 29 

12 
1- 14 

l- 13 
»- 25 

0 37 

-29 i 
i- 30 1 

J- 05 
i- lo 



Lincoln 

Number of problenus. 

-0 02 
I- 80 

.13 

1 I- 79 



Average seconds per problem. 

1 

Heolj A: 

Time, 1st Inal, 

Total time, 6 tnaJs - 

*-0 03 
*- 08 

0 01 
,06 


* See footnote to T’lble 7 


Biuet mental age and the two measures of the Lincoln test are seen 
ifee the most dependent upon chronological age, and the advanced 
hpt the least so. The last should not be unexpected when we 
that a large part of the Otis scores are obtained from the 
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older, retarded childi’cn Koh? and Lincoln tests yield the highest 
coiTelations with the Bmet — probably the most dependable single 
measuring instrument — when the effect of age upon the relationships 
IS elimmated. The correlation of Otis percentile rank and Binet 
intelligence quotient is positive and, in the light of its probable error, 
quite reliable; but the coejBicient ('0.377 ±0.027) does not seem as 
large as might have been expected m the case of two indices each 
of which is, in itself, a measure of brightness irrespective of age. 
The fii’st trial of the Healy test, if it measuies anythmg at all m this 
group of children, measui'es somelhmg that seems to be quite dilferent 
from what is measured by all the other bests — the coefficients, age 
constant, ranging from —0 13 to 0 13. The total time of five trials 
on the Healy, however (see Table 8j, has a decidedly high corre- 
spondence ( — 0 79) with the Otis Advanced, and a real, though not as 
marked, congelation with the Otis Pnmary ( — 0 25). The average 
seconds per problem on the Lincoln also seems to be an excellent 
indication of accomplishment on the Advanced Otis ( — 0 80). It is 
mteresting to note the four loiv correlations between the Lincoln 
and the Healy Tests (0.01-0 08), though both are psychomotor 
problems of the form board type and proficiency in the two might 
have been expected to be closely related. On the contrary, however, 
facility in handhng the one test seems to give us no prediction of 
what may be expected with the others. 

If attempt is made to summarize and generalize from these corre- 
lations, there would seem to be justification in saying that the Kohs 
test gives a fairly good measure of intelligence as gauged by the 
Binet and the Otis primary teste. The Lincoln test also corresponds 
satisfactorily with the verbal tests— provided the relationship between 
the number of problems solved in the former and the score on the Otis 
Advanced be excepted. This does not seem contradictory when it is 
considered that there are only mght problems, and that these, being 
des^ned for younger children, do not give an adequate range for the 
older subjects of the Otis Advanced. The Healy test seems to have 
little in common with the other measures, if only the first trial on the 
construction problem is considered, but the total time of five trials 
does ^ve an excellent indication of accomplishment with the Otis 
Advanced and a very good one with the Otis Primary. The Lincoln 
and the Healy teste apparently do not measure the same thing. 

1- THE STANFORD BISET TEST 

Due to the nature of the selection of cases for individual examina- 
tion in the study, largely by inferior performance on the Otis scale, 
the data are not such as are capable of yielding objectively adt quate 
meiBures of racial performance. There are, however, unselected 
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groups of 6 and 7 year children, whose showing on the Binet scale 
is interesting to consider. Table 9 gives the comparative scores of 
the two ages. 

Table 9 — Slanford-^Binet scous of unsclected 6 and 7 yeai old negro children 


j IMental oge 

Intelligenca quotient. 

ill & 

; 'month) 

If ! , 1 

1 ! 

1 Mean ; 

i. — ...fi.— 

j { 

1 1 Standard, 

1 Probable 1 de^i-ition; Probable 
\ error I of dis- t error 
jtnbationl 


6 ' 

r-4 ! 

7 ! ±0 ST * 

« 43 j 61 

! 103 2 ±1 04 

n 32 ± 73 

7„. ' 

sil 

j 1 

7-0 3 ( i: 83 [ 

h 7n db TiS 

; 9-18 1 ±1.01 1 

10 72 1 ± 72 





i 

1 

j hlonth*? ' 

line e'TOr of 

Intelligence ! 

! quot^eat ! 

Probable error of 
diiierence 



i 

; I 

±1 £0 

-S 0 ' 

±1 45 


1 Minus 'iign m«iic?fces sc*3re of 7 \ear oidfe iS lower than 6 year olds 


In considering totality of performance, as is done in this table, it 
is noted that, in terms of mental age and of intelligence quotient, 
both 6 and 7 year groups are thoroughly ^'normaP^ by American 
white averages. There is the same fallmg off with age, relative to 
white standards, that was noted consistently in the study of the Otis 
test results The difference in intelligence quotient between the ages 
L45) is quite reliable statistically and i\ the more significant 
since it reinforces conclusions drawn from other data,^® and gives some 
indication of the age at which this increasing '^slowing*up” in mental 
development on the part of the group studied can first be observed. 

The Stanford-Binet test is capable of yielding much informatito of 
a qualitative kind on the types of performances at which the subjects 
do their relative best and vrorst; but this has not been attempted in 
the present paper. The examiner’s observations, howrever, while they 
are not offered as accurately calculated statistical findings, may not be 
without interest, regardless of their partly subjective nature. There 
wm noted wdiat may be described as lack of sensory discrimination in 
various fields, coexistent with inability to criticise or see discrepan- 
cies befcwreen accomplishment and the ideal or pattern. Illustrative 
of this, for example, are inferior work with weight discrimination 
(IX 2 ), in giving rh 3 nnes (IXa), and in many instances of word defini- 
tion, as well as in some performance tests which will he discussed in 
a later section. With reference to inaccurate interpretation of verbal 
stimuli, it is interesting to note that, even after the difference in 
quelling and in pronunciation between the given word and the one 

to unpelAisliedli M. A tlufisns found that with negro children, aged 8-12, from the colored 
Ky., nil ages made averages infenor to those of whites, on a summation of 
iputHind tests of the Cofimeli semes, tait difterences between race averages were 
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with wHeh it was confused had been pointed out, large numbei’s — ^in 
fact it seemed most of the children — persisted in intepreting "cop- 
per” (vocabulary tes^ as “copy,” “pork” as "poke,” "lecture” as 
“electric” or “election,” and “civil” as “silver,” In hke manner, 
it seemed that the great majority of children defined “charity” (XII2) 
as “somethmg to ride in” or “a hearse,” and “justice” as “ 'cute’ 
ingestion” (acute mdigestion). In other words, a vague smiilarity 
of sound with some better known word was sufficient to prevent them 
from getting an accurate auditory conception of the one in question. 
It also seemed that they were relatively inferior m repeating digits 
backward and m copjrmg the diamond (VIIb). The tests in which 
they seemed most proficient were those of a practical nature, such as 
knowing coins (^^j) and tying a bow' (VII4). They also gave the 
impression of doing well in auditory rote memoiy and in mterpreta- 
tion of pictures (Xllg — verbal imagmation?). To summarize, the 
examiner’s behef is that they do best at practical and rote perform- 
ances, and poorest at those perfomianccs involving discrimination 
and mtical accuracy.’® 

Upon qualitative race difference comparatively little work has 
been done Two rec,ent articles ” reportmg tsxperimental mvestiga- 
tions with white and negro children, stress the need for analytical 
study of the individual rather than for the creation of race norms in 
terms of general intelligence. 

2. KOHS BLOCK DESIGN TEST 

In Kohs block-design test the suhject is required to reproduce, with 
a set of colored cubes, certain color-form designs which are drawn on 
cards. The designs vaiy in size and complexity, and a point scale 
has been worked out wffieh makes deductions from each maximum 
design value for excess time and moves. The final point score may 
be interpreted into "mental age.” The method of procedure de- 
scribed by Kohs’® was followed by the examiner in administering 
and scoring this test. 

The impression was soon gathered that this test held special diffi- 
culties for the negroes; their score on the block designs seemed to be 
much inferior to their showing on the Bmet test. Especially striking 
was what appeared to be an inability to criticize their own work, to 
recognize a failure as such, a tendency to offer a markedly erroneous 


Tbe -writer^s study, prsTiousIy r^erred showed, by auautitatiyemeasaremeut, the uosroes studieiS 
to be superior to the whites in iromodiate memory for lamibar objects, but mfenor m prot^sses mvoiviug 
reasOBmg and judgmeat aad m mental content or fertility of ideas* 
n Sanne, Dagny Comparison of White and N^co Children by the Turman and Yerkeg Bridges Bevi- 
Sion of the Binet Tests Peterson, Joseph: Lanier, Lyle H , and Walker, H. M- Comparison of White 
and Nepo Children m Certain Ingenuity and Speed Tests Both articles in The Journal of C omparativo 
Psychology, Vol V, No. 3, June, 1925* 

» Op cit , pp* 64-77» 
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solution with an apparent self-assurance of its correctness. This is 
decidedly m keeping with the general type of performance discussed 
in the preceding section on the Bmet tests; accurate analytical and 
critical ^ork seems difficult for the negro. 

The blocls; design test was gi^en to only 14 unselected 6-year-olds — 
children ho were not tested because of low scores on the Otis — and 
to the same number of unselected 7-year-oIds; but regardless of the 
few cases, something of interest may be gleaned from the results. 
The mean point scores for the 6 and the 7 year olds, respectively, 
were 1 4 ±0.15 and 2.0 ±0 26; their standard deviations were 0 8 and 
1.5. Kohs gives 4 points as the score corresponding to a menial 
age of 6 yeai’s 6 months, and 8 points as the score for 7 years 6 months. 
It will be remembered that un the Stanford-Binet and the Olis tests, 
the suhjcetb of this study of these two ages made decidedly favorable 
showings Ii seems, then, that regardless of good general intelli- 
gence, as measured by our most rehable tests, the 6 and 7 year old 
negroes give evidence of inabihty to handle the block designs. The 
2 point score obtained by the 7 years 6 months children comcides 
with what Kohs consider the norm for 6 years 0 months; and while 
the 6 years 6 months subjects in the present study average 1.4 point, 
Kohs makes I point the norm for 5 yeais 7 months. 

The remainder of the 201 children who were given the Kohs test 
were the older ones, most of w'hom were examined because of inferior 
scores in the group test ; and it is obviously unfair to consider results 
obtained from such subjects as typical of racial performance Such 
evidence as was obtained about the inteiTelations of the factors of 
age, Otis score, and Kohs points with the group studied andLhy means 
of a regression equation ^ affords pred!ctions of the 7/iost probable 
Kohs score, the other tw^o factors being held constant. That is, 
knowing the means and the standard deviations of each of the three 
factors in question, as well as their intercorrelations, what children 
of a given age and given score on the Otis would meet probably average . 
on the block designs can be computed. The ages 8, 10, and 12 have 
been taken, and for each age the score on the Otis primary which was 
found (see Table 4) to be the average for that particular age the 
corresponding predictions for the Kohs have been computed. The 
predicted block-designs scores are as follow^s: 8 years, 3 3 points; 
10 years, 6.1 points; 12 years, 8 6 points. This means that for 
chadren of an averse age of 8 yearn 6 months, whose work on the 
Otis primary tmt is average for this age, and who therefore are 7 iot 

»im,p n 

a T. Ii. inerasQloa for thr^ae is. 

Xi=fuiS-rx>+nji''-ax 
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the selected inferiors that the actual present subjects were, the most 
probable score on the Kohs test would be 3 3 points It must be 
emphasized that these figures can not be presented with the finality, 
and must not be accepted with the confidence, that more strictly 
empirical data (objectively obtained measures) would justify. All 
they tell is that, m the light of the present data, the mutual inter- 
relations of the factors considered afford the belief that the predicted 
scores indicate the general trend and are the most probable averages 
With this word of warning about their interpretations, the results 
yielded by the regression equation may be considered briefly. 

When these predicted scores for 8, 10, and 12 year old children are 
compared with Kohs’s norms foi each of these mid-year points, the 
discrepancies are somewhat startlmg The predictions made for 
these ages are, m order, 3.3, 6 1, and 8.6; Kohs’s norms are 14,^0, 54. 

Comment concernmg the waiter’s findings with Chmese children 
on this test may be of mterest Sixty-three Chinese 12-year olds 
made an average of 65.4 points on this test This score, the mental 
age equivalent of 13 years 4 months, surpasses theii- average Binet 
mental age (11 years 5 months) and even their chronological age 
(12 years 6 months) The Chinese apparently show a special facihty 
in handimg this type of problem — one which is beyond both their 
Binet performance and the American average for children of their 
years — whereas the negroes in the group under study showed a marked 
disability m this line of work, their scores herein being inferior to 
white norms and to their own records m verbal tests. Here, appar- 
ently, is a measure of racial differences, though just what the tiue 
significance of the measure is would be more difficult to say. 

It will be remembered that Kohs test bora a higher correlation 
with the Stanford-Bmet age constant than did either of the other 
performance tests used with thi§ negro group. The coefficient (0.37), 
while very good for the correlation of a verbal with a performance 
test, is not high as test intercorrelations between verbal tests gener- 
ally rim, and is lower than the correlation between block designs 
and Binet (0 49) in the case of the Chinese 12-year olds referred to, 
and lower than the similar correlation coefficient (0 83) obtamed by 
Kohs in the case of 366 American white children. It must be con- 
cluded, then, that while the negro’s ability to solve the block designs 
is slightly coneommitant with general intelligence as measured by 
other and surer means, his block-design ability lags decidedly behind 
his general abihty and indicates a special racial inferionty in the 
factors that contribute to success at this type of work. 

« Qralj»m« Virginia Taylor The Intelligence of Chme&e Chilcifca m San Francisco Journal of Com- 
parative Psycholt^, Vol VI, No i, 1226, pp o6-56* 

26 2 
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3. THE LIXCOLX HOLLOW SQL'AKE TEST 

Thi:> test consists of eight problems, of the form board ‘type, 
which vary m difficulty The scoring in this mvestigation, in terms 
of number of problems solved within one minute, and of average 
secoiidto per problem, has alieady been described. 

As with the Kohs test, the objective data for unselected 6 and 7 
year olds (37 and 33 ca^os, respectively), can be given, but they 
must bo confined to predictions obtained from regression equations 
for tlie higher ages. Table 10 gives Ihe^e figures. 


Table 10 — on Ltncnln iuUotV'^o test — Atlanta negio children 

A VCTUAL IMKA'^rRE 


Ase 

j Xiuriber of proM^ms j 

’ solved ! 

_ t 

Averaco number of 
seconds per piublem 

A'ases - 

! 1 

’ Me'dss 

I ' 

1 

Standani 

del latioDj 

Means 

Stmdard 

deviation 

fi 

37 1 4 &±0 13 

1 

1 2 j 

55±1 17 

11 


3.ij 49=fc.l9, 

1 6 ' 

62±1. 55 

13 

B PREDICTIONS 




1 Agp shn Oils Primary Constant 



8 

1 t /J a 


48 

( 

iO 

R.21 


39 


12 

1 7 1 1 


31 

r I 

1 



j 

2 AcKs AND Ons Advanced Constant 

11 - - - 

i 

' R i 


1 47 

1 

12 

( 6 0 


: 

1 

J 


There is little or nothing with which these results may be compared. 
The originators of the test give data ^ from only 35 children, and 
nothing is known about their selection of eases. There were seven 
6-year olds, and seven 7-year olds among their subjects. The 
median total time fand in calculating total time each incomplete 
problem is given a score of 60 seconds, instead of 90 as was used in 
computing the average seconds per problem) is 165 seconds for the 
6-year group and 1 70 for the 7-year. This is obviously very inadequate 
for a comparison, but it seems to indicate that Lincoln's subjects 
did better than those of this study — both with respect to number of 
problems solved and to time of solving. 

Referring again to Tables 7 and 8, it will be recalled that the Lincoln 
test had a fairly satisfactory correlation with verbal tests of intelli- 
^aee and wdth age. The coefficients seem to indicate that the time 
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measure is a better index than is the number of problems, though 
the latter seems satisfactory with younger children. 

With reference to the predicted scores, holding constant the Otis 
primary gives results that are more favorable to the negro than 
does distnbuting the Otis advanced, and since the “primary” 
group IS less weighted with retarded cases, it is probably no more than 
fair to accept these better scores as being the more nearly correct. 

On the Lmcoln test, the present subjects seemed to do better at 
each successive age, both with respect to the number of problems 
solved and to the time of solving them. The tost correlates to . 
some extent with verbal intelligence tests, but not with the Healy 
construction A There are available no comparable data on which 
to base an estimate of how well or how poorly the negro children do 
on the test, with reference to the accomphshment of children of any 
other race. 

4 HEALY COXSTETTCTION A 

As has been pomted out previously, the time required for the first 
solution of the Healy A seems to be completely unrelated to any 
of the other tests or measures, so far as this negro group is concerned. 
The total time of the five trials, however, does bear some relationship 
to accomplishment in the verbal tests, and a marked one in the case 
of the Otis advanced Unfortunately, all the comparable data 
available are m terms of time on the first trial, which, it is felt, is a 
psychologically unknown measure, perhaps influenced largely by 
chance. Children have often been seen to solve the puzzle compara- 
tively quickly the first time, only to fail or take an inordinately long 
time on succeeding tnals. The total time for five trials seems to be 
a more sigmficant index. 

As Pintner and Pateraon^ point out, there bas been some dis- 
agreement in the norms offered by several investigators. Their 
own are probably the best basis of comparison, smee, aside from 
being derived from a comparatively large number of cases (1,005), 
they are the ones that are most generally accepted. Despite great 
variability in individual performances at all ^es, theur medians 
show a steady decrease with age As might be e-xpected with data 
selected as in the case in this study, the actual medians of the group 
under study are most erratic, so again resort is had to predicted 
averages as the safest indication of performance. Table 11 gives the 
best that is afforded in the way of racial comparisons on this test. 


a Op Olt , pp 44-53, 122-128 


» Ibid, p. 123 
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Table 11 — Predicted scores »j Atlanta negro children, eoonpared uiih white norms 
on UealT) consiritction A test 

XEGROES— AGE AKD OTIS SCORE CONSTANT— PBEDICTION 



lYiiuary test 

Advanced test 

Age 

1 8 1 10 12 

11 

12 


Tittp Fir^?! triAl 

Tot ii time ’ 

( " 1 

129 1 20 1 212 

; 2G3 : 229 } 200 

L ! 

12S 
267 1 

124 

228 


TTHITE NOK3IS-\IEDH.NS— PLNTXEE AND PATERSON 


Time First tnal 1 117 j 70 

46 



1 



-Again prefeience is given to the predictions based on the Primary 
rather than on the Advanced exammation; they are more favorable 
to the group With reference to time on the fii’st tnal, these figures 
indicate the white to be more successful m the solution of this prob- 
lem. The scores of the two races are closer together at the lower 
ages 

Little can be said about the significance of this test Just what 
factors are involved in this type of problem solving it would be 
difficult to say; “appreciation of form-space relationships” and 
“psycho-motor ability,” are somewhat vague phrases, and it would 
be reverting to an outgrown “faculty psychology” if attempt were 
made to extract herefrom the indicators of more specific “ abilities.” 
Nor is there objective criteria to mdicate the practical or mdustrial 
aptitudes of which the test is a measure. When the five trials are 
used, and the problem becomes a learning test, still other psychologi- 
cal elements are introduced ; but further and fuller analysis is needed 
to determine the value of the form board as a predictioa of social 
or economic adequacy, either general or ^eoific. 

IV. Santinarr and Conclusions 

in this study no pretense is made of having adequately analyzed 
negro mtell%ence fr^ fee qualitative sfcaii^piomt. Nor is it be- 
Saved feat any of these tests are or infaUibie indicators of the 
thing ca^ g^eral intell^noe. A dinidait is cndy too well aware 
^ fee distorting inflaeasce of fee conditim® known as “attitudes” 
“mtereate”; and infcdyagfflice, m itsdf, remains too much of an 
nnka^wn quantity to he dbgmafesed about. This study has been 
ftitod flfon n»iits obtsifiod from fee use of a group test (Otis) that 
fe j^eraMy scented as a good measure of general ability, of an 
Sg^mdual test,, Hanford Biaet) that is conceded to be the most 
and dmiOBd^le measuring rod, and upon several perform- 
OKohs Mock des^, Lincoln hollow square, and Healy 
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construction A), about the specific indications of which less can be 
said with definiteness 

The ideal procedure in such a racial inTestigation would seem to 
be, of course, to compare gioups of white and negro children that had 
been subjected to the same social and educational influences, that is, 
to measure test performance, expenence being held constant Such 
a method is, however, practically impossible Comparisons have, 
therefore, been based upon norms secured from large numbers of 
W’hite children in various parts of the country, and an attempt has 
been made to eliminate such factors as seemed, a prion ^ to put the^ 
negro at a disadvantage Moreover, consideimg the probable dis- 
ci epancy in status between the white and the negro children compared 
in this paper, the comment may be pertment as to whether, had 
their environments been the same, the selected groups would not 
have been as representame of the respective races as are the ones 
used. 

Taking the results ^‘beharioristically,^’ without any over-interpre- 
tations, as objective data accumulated through the scientific method 
of ^‘controlled stimulus and measured response, the comparative 
records of the races are significant. The results found in the present 
study may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1 On various mental tests the negro children, except at early 
ages, made averages that are lower than the averages of white 
children. 

2. The discrepancy in test scores between the races increases 
with age, after the sixth year, and becomes quite marked by the 
eleventh year. 

3. Variability of performance within each of the races w^as found, 
as many investigators state, to be greater than the difference between 
the two. The differences between the averages are rehable, how- 
ever, and are constant in direction 

4 In most instances greater variability of performance is shown 
among the whites than among the colored This increases the 
probabihty of extreme cases in the former race; and since their 
means are generally higher, it increases the probability of superior 
scores. The negro group, on the other hand, tends to hang a Httle 
closer around their lower average 

5 On tests of special performance — ^nonverbal tests and specific 
parts of verbal scales — the negro children seem to do better at rote 
and practical tasks than at those that involve behavior which may 
roughly be described as discriminating, analytical and critical 

6. There seems to be little, if any, real disagreement between 
the results and conclusions from other related studies and those 
from the present study, though attempt has here been made to 
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review adequately or to analyze the complete literature that i$ 
available on this subject. 

No attempt is made to state the ultimate significance of these 
test results. Probably no one is in a position adequately to define 
and analyze inlelhgeneej and the real value of many of the measures 
thereof is stUl a debatable question. The only justifiable claim of 
mental testing is the pragmatic one of furnishing a reliable predic- 
tion of general social and economic efficiency. The science rests 
upon an empirical foundation; and correctly standardized tests, 
^though they may not differentiate and analyze endo-psjchic factors, 
have been found to provide a basis for predictions of social and 
economic adequacy that have undeniable reliability. 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


EEllEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL EEPOBT ISSUED SEPTEMBER 15, 1926, 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* SECRETARIAT! 

Additional information coneeming the cholera outbreaks in China 
and other parts of the Far East dunng the spring and summer months 
is made available in the September Epidemiological Report, published 
at Genera by the health section of the League of Nations’ secre- 
tariat. While the epidemic at Shanghai, referred to in last month's 
repoit, declined dunng August (see table below), outbreaks were 
reported m Amoy and in Harbin, Manchuria, about the middle of 



August; also a few cases occurred in Port Arthur and Dairen, A 
number of deaths from cholera were reported at Swatow in July, and 
rather serious outbreaks occurred at Hoihow on the island of Hainan, 
where 380 were reported in four weeks in May and 365 cases 
in four weeks in July. At Kwang-Chow-Wan the number of new 
<^lem cases contmiied to mcrease during August, and 483 cases 
^ported as against 354 in July. In general the cholera situation 
m Otelfc gave cause for some anxiety at the beginning of the month 
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While current figures for China as a whole are unobtainable, of 
course, the information gathered by the National Epidemic Pre- 
vention Bureau at Pekin from hospitals and practitioners of western 
medicine gives a good indication of the epidemic situation m the 
various Provinces This information was available only up to April, 
but at that lime cholera was said lo be of frequent occurrence m the 
two southern coast Provinces of Kwang-timg and Fukien, but not to 
exist elsewhere Notes from this source seem to indicate that, 
during the 12 months from May, 1925, to April, 1926, no Province 
of China was entirely free from cholera. The southern and central 
coast Provinces and the two inland Provinces of Kweichow and 
Hunan were most affected, while cases seem to have been rare in the 
western Provinces On the accompanying map of Cmna some 
indication of the prevalence of the disease in the various Provinces 
in 1925 and m the first four months of 1926 is given, and the towns 
where outbreaks were reported m the past summel have been under- 
hned 

In southeastern Asia the cholera situation improved during the 
summer. In Siam 674 cases were reported m the w'hole country 
during the four weeks ended August 14, compared with 1,413 diixing 
the .previous four weeks. In French Indo-China, where 722 eases 
were reported in August as compared with 1,768 m July, the situation 
showed marked improvement, and the prmcipal ports w^ere reported 
free from cholera. 

The cholera deaths reported in India in the twm weeks ending July 
31 numbered 2,499, compared with 4,908 in the corresponding period 
of 1925 Western and northwestern India were practically free from 
cholera, and Bihar and Onssa and Madras Presidency show^ed the 
highest incidence. No unusual prevalence occurred in the Indian 
ports. 


Table I . — Cholera cases reported in ike principal maritime towns of the Fat Mast 
from Atigust 1 to September It^ 1926 
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Plague , — '^Returns for August show a relative quiescence of plague 
in its principal centers, as is usual at this season,^' says the report. 
In the ilediterranean countries the only cases reported during the 
month were 4 at Constantinople, 2 in Greece, 2 in Algeria, 1 in Tunisia, 
and 1 m Egypt, at Alexandria 

In the Union of South Africa only 2 cases of plague were reported 
in August as against 11 in July. No cases have been reported from 
Tanganyika Territory since last November, and in Mauritius the one 
ease reported during July was the first since last December In 
Madagascar plague reached its lowest incidence during July with 16 
cases, and an increase occuried m the first half of August when 30 
cases were reported. 

In Senegal and Uganda the incidtiice of phiguc has been higher than 
in the previous year. Duiiiig Ma^ and rfune 321 cases were reported 
in Senegal, compared with cu'^cs the coiiespondmg period of 1925, 
which was, however, an unusually low year. In Uganda the number 
of cases was declining somewhat m Juty, but between January 1 and 
August 7, 1,128 ca-^es had been reported compared with 470 cases 
dinmg the correspond ng period of the previous year. 

Hague case'^ icported in India durmg the two weeks ending July 31 
numbeiod 562 as? aghiust 490 in the corresponding two weeks last 
year; 179 cases weie leported in Bombay Presidency, 91 in Madras 
Hesidency, and 226 in Mysore. 

In Java there weie 139 deaths from plague in the four w^eeks ending 
July 17 as against 401 and 518 deaths, respectively, m the corre- 
sponding periods of 1925 and 1924 

In Siam only 1 case of plague w^as reported in July, and m French 
Indo-Cliina theie were 22 oases reported in Jui}" and 12 m August 

Japan reported 9 cases of plague in July, all in the Province of 
Eanamiwa and 6 of them at Yokohama. There was no case in August. 

Yellow fiver . — The follow mg cases of yellow fever were reported: 

Africa 

• Gold Coast — June, 2 cases, 1 death. 

Nigeria — June, 1 case, 1 death. 

South America 
Brazil — 

Parahibo— April, 40 cases, 8 deaths. 

Rio Grande del Norte — April, 50 cases, no deaths. 

Smallpox. — The* outbreak of smallpox which began early in the 
year in Japan evidently had come to an end in August, for only nine 
cases were reported in the first two weeks of the month. The total 
cases reported in the first seven months of the year numbered 1,219. 

Smallpox was reported to be prevalent in all parts of China in 
3>iarch and April, and epidemics were indicated in the Provinces of 
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Cilihli, Honan, Chekiang, Fiikicn, and Kweichow, elsewhere in 
the Noithern Hemisphere/^ says the Report, ^‘smallpox seems to be 
most prevalent in April, least m September 

The smallpox cases m European Russia, excludmg the Ukraine, in 
xipril totaled 373 as agamst 1,060 m April, 1925, and 2,480 in April, 
1924, Only 22 cases were reported in the Uki'ame in April and 27 
in May 

A marked seasonal decrease in smallpox occurred m England 
during July and August; 291 cases were reported during the four 
weeks ended August 14, compared with 585 during the previous four 
weeks 

A severe smallpox epidemic of virulent type was reported m July 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

In the United States there were 592 cases reported by 38 States 
during the first fortnight of August, compared with 367 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 

Dysentery , — ^The prevalence of dysentery reported hy European 
countries dunng August is summarized m the following paragraph 
taken from the Report: 

Dysentery has, on the whole, been less prevalent in Central Europe during 
the past summer than in 1925 There were 616 cases in Germany during the 
four weeks ended August 28 as against 1,182 cases dunng the corresponding 
penod of the previous year Eifty-two cases vrere reported in July in Czecho- 
feiovakia and 145 cases m Hungaiy as compared with 127 and 211 cases, respec- 
tively, during the corresponding month of 1925 In the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes there w’^ere 236 cases in August, 1926, as against 301 cases 
in August, 1925 The disease was, on the contrary, somewhaffc more prevalent 
in Poland than in 1926: 1,437 cases were reported during the four weeks ending 
August 28 as against 1,049 cases during the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The returns for May for the Ukraine showed a slightly higher incidence 
than m 1925. 

Enteric fever . — ^Although seasonal increases in enteric fever were 
evident for most European cotmtries, the July incidence was lower 
than during the corresponding month of the previous two or three 
years in nearly all countries. “It would be premature, however^ 
to draw any final conclusions, as yet, on the typhoid fever situation/’' 
says the Report, “smee the maximum incidence of the disease 
rarely comes before September, frequently in October, and, at times, 
as late as November,” 

Acute poliomyelitis — ^Both Germany and England reported more 
eases of poliomyelitis during July and the first two weeks of August 
than in the correspondmg season of 1926, while the other countries 
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reporting on this disease showed a lower incidence than last year. 
A comparison of cases in the two years is given in the following 
table: 

Table II — Cases of poliomjehits reported in mnous countnesj 1925 and 1926 
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Scarlet fever , — The number of cases of scarlet fever in Poland has 
been increasing steadily since June, and in the week ending Septem- 
ber 4, 1,138 cases were reported, more than twice the number in the 
coirespondmg week of 1925. In Germany an increase began in 
August, and at the end of the month the number of cases was greater 
than in any of the four preceding years. The weekly cases reported 
by these two countries are shown in the table below. No corre- 
sponding increase was noted m the reports from other European 
countries. 


Table — Scwlet feirr cases icported in Germany and in Poland fiom July 11 

, to Sipkmher 4 of 1925 am 19 '*6 
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WHAT PBICE SMAUPOX ' 

By V. M 1> , Supermtendeiitof Heaitli, Providence, R I , President American Public 

, Health As«?oeiation 

Duriog the last 15 years there have been over 700,000 reported 
eases of smallpox in the United States. Last year, 1926, there were 
cases. These 39,000 cases were more than occurred in any 

'en Soviet Eussia, 

Mmeo, Uated Nov. 1926. 


furaisnmg statistics, except India. S'? 


y; Site tise We&kly Bulletin of the Bureau of Pnbhc Health of Hew 
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with a larger popiilatioa, had only half as many cases. The 8,000 
deaths m Mexico suggest that the cases in that country were probably 
proportionally more numerous than in the United States, but actual 
statistics are lackmg. What becomes of our boasted supenority m 
public health when we are more widely mfected wuth the most loath- 
some of the contagious diseases than is any other country, but hlesico, 
and when we have to admit our inferiority to the Soviet Repubhc. 
This state of things is no chance event of one year. For 15 years 
and longer we have had more smallpox than any country in western 
Europe; indeed, generally more than the whole of western Europe. 
In 1921 we had reported over 100,000 cases of this disease 

Some people are saying, “Suppose we do have a lot of smallpox; 
what of it? It is a very mild type of the disease It never kills 
anybody I had rather have it than vaccination. With modem 
sanitation and our cleanly habits the old loathsome smallpox has 
become extinct ” 

Has the reader ever seen a case of “mild smallpox”? If he has, 
certainly if “she" has, neither would ever prefer it to vacemation. 
A year ago there was an outbreak of some 50 cases of mild smallpox 
in the vicmity of Providence Out of the kmdliness of our hearts 
we took four of the patients into our city hospital. They all had 
backache, headache, and some fever for a few days They then felt 
better and could sit up. The bodies, and especially the faces, of all 
were covered with pustules They were almost thick enough to run 
together. We counted nearly 2,000 on one man. In about three 
weeks they had tupie4 into brown crusts and had dried up and fallen, 
leaving brownish spots to last for half a year. There were no deaths, 
so this was classed as an outbreak of the mild type I prefer a suc- 
cessful vaccination. 

It is all nonsense about the old-fashioned severe type of smaUpos 
being extinct. It still exists in various parts of the world, in In^a, 
in China, in Mexico, in Russia, and in other places. It has in recent 
years invaded the United States, from Japan, from Europe, from 
Africa, and most frequently of all from Mexico. In 1923 Detroit 
was experiencing an outbreak of mild smallpox. Nobody died. The 
health department did valiant work but received scant support. 
People would not be vaccinated The disease dragged on. Then, 
in January, 1924, a case of virulent smallpox came from Canada. 
People b^an to die. They lived sometimes only two or three days. 
The public became alarmed. They began to back up Doctor 
Vaughan, the health officer. He vaccinated over 600,000 in a month. 
The disease was stamped out, hut not until 163 persons had been 
placed in their graves. Virulent smallpox from the same source was 
carried to Minnesota. In Minneapolis it caused 1,298 cases with 63 
deaths. Doctor Chesley traced it to 147 localities, and the average 
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fatality was 25 per cent. In Washington, D, C., in 1925 there were 
59 cases with 20 deaths. During the first quarter of this year there 
were, in Los Angeles, 812 cases with 136 deaths. Yinrlent smallpox 
is still with us. It is as cruel a disease as in the olden times. When 
there is no smallpox people say, “Why should we worry? Why 
should w^e be raecmated*^ ” That is what the 136 Los Angeles yictims 
said last year. Xovr it is too late. 

How many people aie saying the same thing this year‘s What 
price will they pay^ Intelligence and vaccmation, or indifference 
and smallpox? Every physician and every board of health is ready 
to vaccinate you now, before it is too late. Have you consulted them 
as jet? If not, do it now. 


Oplmon of Attorney General of Tennessee Regarding Authority of 
Munleipal Health Officers Outside of Corporate Limits 

Sections 3101 fbemg section 7 of chapter 98, Laws of 1877) and 
3102 (being chapter 28 of the Laws of 1877) of Thompson's Shannon’s 
Code of Tennessee, 1918, read as follows: 

Sur. 3101. Eve’y municipality throughout the State having 5,000 inhabitants 
and over Fliali organize a properly constituted board of health, which, in addition 
to their duties as such local boards, shall aho make monthly, quai’terly, semi- 
annual, and annual reports to and in accordance with such form and instructions 

said State boaid of health may prescribe, and also shall make special reports 
i^henever required. 

Sec 3102. The boards of health estabhshed in the various cities and towns 
of the State bhall hme the same iunsdiction and Authority to do all acts in the 
terntory extending one. mile from the corporation line, in any direction, that 
they bare within the coiporation, but the jurisdiction herein conferred shall 
not extend beyond the limits of the county in w^hieh any city or town is situa ted 
and if ttro citicc. lie nearer than two miles of each, the jurisdiction in distance 
shall be divided between them. 

In response to a request by the State coniimssioner of public 
health relative to the authority of city and town health officers beyond 
the limits of their respective municipalities, the attorney general of 
Tennessee rendered the following opinion: ^ 

(1) The provision of section 7, chapter 98, acta of 1877, is valid, and boards 
of health established in cities and incorporated towns may exercise their authority 
in the terntory extending a mile from the corporate limits. Ordinarily this 
must be preceded by ordinance establishing a board of health and providing for 
the territory specified, unless the municipality is operating under some special 
dtelw or act of the lepslatiire. 

, The law provides that there stuOl be no conflict in authority between city 
health olheers. They must act in conjunetion and harmoniously 
oviar wMeh ^eh has Jurisdiction. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

B. coli as Index of Faecal PoUntion of Water Supplies. D. A, 
Bardsley. J.ofHyg 1926, vol 25, pp 11-25 (52 refs.), (xibstracted 
by W. W. C. Topley.) From Bulletin of Hygiene^ yoL 1, No. 9, 
September, 1926, pp. 735-736. 

This paper contams a careful and adequate reriew of the criteria 
which have, from time to time, been advocated for the identification 
of B colij as a bacterial group, the presence of which in a sample 
of water affords evidence of excretal contamination. Particular 
attention is paid to the methyl-red and Yoges-Proskaiier tests as 
differentiating between B coli of faecal origin and B, aerogenes^ the 
normal habitat of which is usually regarded as being grasses, gram, 
and fertile sod. A useful summary is given in tabular form of the 
evidence on which this view is based The author then records 
the results obtained in the examination of 525 samples of water, in 
which these tests were applied in addition to those usually included 
in a bacterial analysis. Of these samples 262 contained a coiiforra 
bacillus which fermented lactose with the production of acid and gas, 
failed to liquefy gelatine, and produced a clot in milk. In the ease 
of 15 of these samples, however, all the coliform bacilli submitted to 
confirmatory tests gave a negative methyl-red reaction and a positive 
Voges-Proskauer reaction, and should therefore be classed as 
aerogenes. It would thus appear that in 5.7 per cent of the cases, 
in which B. coli would have been reported as present by the ordinary 
tests, the organism actually isolated should not have been regarded 
as affording evidence of excretal contamination. 

(There seems reason for believing that a more adequate differentia- 
tion of those bacilli which the sanitary bacteriologist groups together 
as B. coli is a far more serious problem in the Tropics than it is in 
this country. See report by Pawan, BuMetin of Mygwne^ v^ 1, p. 26.) 

Small Sewage Tanks. E. F. Longley, Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia, Dept. Health Service Pub. (Div. San. Eng.), No, 1, 22 pp, (n. d.) 
Melbourne (Abstracted by W W. Jameson.) From B^etin of 
Hygiene^ voL 1, No. 2, February, 1926, pp. 155-156. 

This report is really an analysis of the records of 38 small sewage 
tank installations in Australia. Such mstallations, while of value 
for residences and institutions, are not a satisfactory substitute for 
water-carried sewage systems for communities. Their efficiency 
may be judged by their freedom from nuisance and objectionable 
odors and by a long-continued operation without clogging by solids 
There is insuflBcient information available regarding the chemical 
and bacteriological results obtained. 

19527 *’— 26— 3 
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The majoifity of the tanks under review contained two or more 
chambers, but no advantage appears to be gained by dividing tanks 
into compartments. Such tanks, usually rectangular in shape, should 
be capable of holding about 24 houm’ normal flow or 20 to 100 gallons 
per head of the population dealt with. Shallow tanks appear to work 
as satisfactorily as deep tanks. All tanks and drains require periodi- 
cal cleaning, although one tank is noted as having been in continuous 
operation for 5 years, 2 for 4 years and 2 for 3 years. In II cases 
where results were not held to be satisfactory, complaints were made 
either of bad odors or of clogging by solids. Closing is due usually 
either to faulty construction or to lack of skilled supervision. 

If the disposal of the tank liquor is safe and thorough, suUage 
waters may with advantage be put throu^ the tanks along with 
domestic sewage. In any event grease, disinfectants, very hot water, 
and storm water should be excluded. 

In 15 installations oxidizing filters, commonly built of stone, were 
used for the treatment of tank liquors. These filters may cause 
nuisance from bad smells and from clogging by solids. Tbey should 
be ample in capacity, and distribution of the tank liquors must be 
uniform. Grease is hostfle to their good working. 

The disposal of the final effluent should be a matter of some con- 
cern. If a relatively large volume of water or a highly porous soil 
is available, no trouble may result, but heavy impervious land is 
unsuitable for the disposal of these liquids. Care should be taken 
to avoid the ponding up of putrescible effluents in surface drains. 
It is not safe to assume that such effluents are pure and innocuous, 
and where they can not be disposed of without nsk of contact ivith 
human beings they must be regarded as possible sources of infection. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 20, 1926 

SumiMTji ef ittformeHon reeeifed bjf telegraph from tndvMnal insurartee campames 
for weei ended Noeemier SO, i9SS, and corresponding mek of 19U6 {Prom the 
Weeidy EtaUh Indett, Nm/etaber 34, 1936, issue«i bg the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Corr^poDdmg 

’ Nov$&,lS2ft week, 1925 

Policies in force 66, 011, 115 62, 149, 737 

Mumim of death elaiois 12, 939 II, 965 

Beatli elaiiaas pet 1,CTO policies in force, anmial rate 10. 2 lOi 0 
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Deaths from all cames in certain large cities of the Untied States during the week 
ended November 20 j. 1926 ^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison 
mth corresponding weel of 1925, {From the ueekly Health Inaex, November 24y 
1926 j issued by the Bureau of the Census ^ Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Nov 
20,1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Inihnt 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate i 

rate per 

1 000 eor- 
lespond- 
mg week, 
1925 

Week I 
ended 
Nov 20, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Nov 20, 
1926 2 

Total (65 cities) 

6,930 

12 6 

12 5 

732 

730 

^50 

AkroiL..- _ _ - 

43 



8 

6 

86 

Albany ^ 

S3 



14 5 

15 5 

4 

5 

S3 

Atlanta 

67 



6 

3 


Wnitft- _ _ __ _ 

36 



5 

1 


Cnlored-._ ^ ^ , 

31 

(«) 


1 

2 


Baltimore * 

225 

14 5 

1A3 

15 

2y 

46 

Whiip. .. 

174 



10 

16 

38 

Colored ^ , „ _ _ . _ . 

51 

(5) 


5 

6 

80 

■RirTompham 

56 

13 8 

1&5 

12 

10 


White 

2S 

6 

3 


Colored 

28 

(5) 


6 

7 


Boston 

217 

14 4 

15 5 

25 

35 

70 

Bridgeport ^ ^ ^ 

24 



2 

5 

34 

Buffalo 

147 

14 1 

14 3 

27 

21 

113 

Cambndge 

24 

10 3 

14.4 

0 

3 

0 

Camden 

42 

16 7 

13 4 

5 

2 

84 

Canton,.. 

15 

7 1 

12.8 

4 

7 

88 

Chicago * 

646 

11 1 

1L3 

59 

63 

62 

Cincinnati 

134 

17 0 

16 3 

12 

10 

75 

Cleveland 

186 

10 1 

10 9 

18 

21 

. 47 

Columbus,,.---,--.,,-. — - 

69 

12 6 

14.0 

9 

6 

84 

DoIIpin 

61 

15 9 

15 4 

g 

13 


White.. _ ., ______ 

43 


5 

11 


Colored 

18 

(5) 


4 

2 


Dayton - 

30 

11 5 

10 6 

5 

3 

78 

Denver 

82 

15J) 

13 7 

g 

8 


Des Momes - 

31 

11 1 

10 3 

3 

2 

70 

Detroit - 

259 

10 5 

12.4 

35 

53 

50 

Duluth 

29 

13 4 

12 7 

3 

1 

67 

■Rl Pfl5?0 - -r 

30 

14 4 

1L9 

8 

4 


- htt- 

19 


4 

1 

S3 

Fall River — 

32 

12 7 

13^3 

1 

8 

16 

Flint - 

24 

9 1 

5 2 

2 

4 

34 

Fort Worth - 


8.5 

7.2 

4 

3 


White r- “ - ■ M , , 

24 


3 

2 


Colored. , ^ ^ 

2 

0) 


1 

1 


Oiand Rapids — 

32 

^ia7 

11 6 

2 

6 


Wonston . . -rr t T-ht-- - -.T.T 1 

56 



4 

4 


White 

3G 



4 

4 


CoiOied — 


(*) 


0 

^ 0 


Indianapolis — 

% 

13 9 

"*15 3 

12 

4 

91 

White 

87 



8 


70 

Ooloied- 

11 

C) 


4 


229 

Jersey City - 

64 

10 5 

11 4 

4 

10* 

30 

Elansas City, Hans - 

39 

17 4 

11 7 

4 

2 

78 

White. . ... .,. .. 

31 



3 

2 

67 

Colored _ . , .. . 

8 

( 5 ) 


1 

0 

152 

Kansas Citv, Mo , 

103 

14 3 

16,5 

11 

12 


Tios Vngeleii, . , _ 

259 

15 

19 

42 

Louisville - - - 

84 

14 1 

9 3 

6 

4 

43 

White 

69 



4 

3 

39 

Colored — - 

15 

(®) 


1 

1 

70 

TiOwp.n. . 



3 

6 

68 

Lynn - 

15 

7 5 

10,1 

6 

0 

159 

Memphis 

68 

200 

19 4 

6 

6 


White - 

28 

3 

2 


Colored, _ ^ , 

40 

* (5) 


3 

4 


Milwaukee, ^ r - 

115 

11 6 

9 7 

12 

10 

67 

Alinneapolis, - — 

97 

11 7 

11,3 

6 

13 

33 


J Annual rute per 1,000 popolati on 

« Deaths under 1 per 1,000 births Cities left blank are not in registration area for births 
« Data for 63 cities 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, Nov 10, 1926 ^ ^ « - 

5 In the citias for which deaths arc shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages, of the total population Atlanta, 31, Baltimore, 15, Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15, Fort north, 
14, Houston, 25, Indianapolis, 11, Kansa'^i City, Kans , U, Louisville, 17, Memphis, 3S, Nashville, 30, New 
Orleans, 26, Norfolk, 3S, Richmond, 32, and ashington, D C , 25 
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J)eaihs from all caiises m certain large cities of the United States during the weeh 
ended November 19^6 1 infant rmrialiig^ mnml death and comparison 
with corresponding week oj 1925 — Continued 



Week ended Nov 
20,1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per . 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing -week, 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 20, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Nov 20, 
1926 


83 

24 0 

17 6 

5 

5 


White 

34 , 



3 

2 



29 



2 

3 



31 


3 

5 

52 

New Haven. 

32 

9.2 

ii 7 

6 

3 

82 

New Orleans 

149 

18 5 

17 0 

18 

17 


Wbitp _ 

91 



10 

10 


Coion^ 

58 



8 

7 

! 

New York 

l,38i 

^12 2 

11.3 

135 

141 

5.1 

Bronx Borough. 

169 

98 

8 5 

15 

10 

50 

Brooklyn Borough 

469 

' 10 9 

98 

50 

64 

51 

Manhattan Borough 

565 

15 7 

15 9 

61 

56 

68 

Borough ^ . 

139 

95 

7 2 

7 

7 

32 

Eiehmond Borough 

42 

15 3 

12 4 

2 

4 

35 

Newark, N J 

OS 

10 6 

10 9 

11 

11 

53 

Norfolk. 

26 

78 

12 0 

3 

3 

61 

White - - 

15 



1 

2 

33 

Colored .... 

11 

(5) 


ot 

1 

106 

AWfkhoma Gitv , - 

31 


7 

2 


... ... 

57 

13 8 

22 8 

3 

2 

32 


36 

33 1 

9 6 

3 

0 

61 

Bhiladelphifi.. 

530 

13 B 

13.2 

52 

48 

69 

Pittsburgh.^. 

158 

12.9 

12 7 

24 

12 

80 

Eortlau*^, !--■ 1 

61 



4 

1 

40 

Providence................................ 

58 

11 0 

10 3 

5 

8 

42 

Bicbiuond--.. — 

55 

16 2 

16 8 

8 

5 

100 


33 



4 

1 

78 

Ci>loi^. - - 

22 

{*) 


4 

4 

139 

Roehester— 

1 63 

10 2 

117 

6 

5 

48 

TjOuIs 

239 

15 0 

14.2 

26 

6 


8t Paul 

50 

10 5 

10 0 

5 

2 

44 

Salt Lake City * 

1 36 

14 i 

12 7 

1 

2 

15 

San Antonio. 

57 

14 5 

13 2 

7 

12 


San Biego 

28 

13 3 

14.8 

0 

1 3 

0 

San Francisco 

IIS 

10 Q 

11 6 

8 

ID 

48 

Sdienectady - 

1 13 

73 

11 2 

3 

2 

86 

Seattle, 

61 



2 

3 

19 

SomervlUe.. 


8 9 

13 2\ 

2 

5 

57 

Spokane - — - 

1 

♦ 38 

182 

13 9 

4 

0 

93 

Springfield, Mass 

1 36 

12 9 

16 1 

3 

5 

46 

Syracuse 

« 56 

35 9 

14 3 

7 

2 

89 

'Pbeoma - 

1 

13 S 

10 0 

3 

2 

I 71 

Tohfdo * — 

’ 60 

10 6 

12 0 

10 

8 

i 96 

Trenton — 

51 

19 B 

lil 

9 

4 

153 

Btica. 

26 

13 2 

15.4 

1 

6 

23 

'Washln^n, I> C 

142 

91 

14.0 

15.0 

15 

9 

10 

8 

86 

75 

PollWBd. _ , 

51 

(5) 


6 

2 

100 

Waterbury... 

IS 


5 

1 

118 

wOxnmgt^, 

22 

93 

9 i 

2 

5 

44 

’Woroestwr. 

37 

10 0 

113 

4 

8 

48 

yonkers — 

24 

10 8 

11 9 

2 

1 

45 

iToungstown 

26 

1 

8.2 

11 4 

5 

7 

63 


*DeatlJS te week ended Friday, Nov l92fi 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department j State or local j can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge oj vjhen^ wheiCy and undei what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended November 27, 192S 


AiA-B VMA JlBKAnsas— continued 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 21 

Dengue * — — ^ 

Diphtheria 72 

Influenza.. - — — 66 

Malaria ^.1 41 

Measles 10 

Mumps — — — 0 

0 phthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra— — 5 

Pneumonia 35 

Scarlet fever— 25 

Tetanus— 2 

Trachoma — 3 

Tuberculosis 63 

Typhoid fever 24 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough — 61 

APIZONA 

Chicken por 2 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 10 

Scarlet fever—. — 21 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 1 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria.—. — — 7 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 68 

Malana 22 

Measles 3 

{ 2 ’ 


Cases 

t Mumps 7 

Pellagra 2 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox — I 

Tuberculosis S 

Typhoid fever 16 

TOooping cough 38 

CAUFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Dos Angeles ^ ^ 

I Chicken pox,- 273 

Diphtheria - — l9£f 

Influenza 18 

Measles.— 553 

Mumps.—* — 188 

poliomyelitis 

Long Beach 1 

Los Angeles County — 1 

I Scarlet fever. 238 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 191 

Tsiiboid fever 10 

Vi hooping cough 52 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphthena 7 

German measles— — - 1 

Influenza— 2 

Measles 5 

Pneumoma 3 

Scarlet fever. 63 

Smallpox... — .... 20 

TtthereulOvSis 14 

Tvphoid fever 4 

Whe^^'ping eeugb - 3 

95) 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Chicken pox Ill 

Diphtheria 25 

German measles - 1 

ILLINOIS— continued 

Cases 

Mumps 55 

Pneumoma 244 

Poliomyelitis 

Cook County—.--.--— — 2 

■|V.r<»ftsV«s _ _ 32 

Peoria C/>imt.y - 1 

Mumps - 4 

Pneumoma Ibioneho) - — 20 

Ppp^iTTurinm tlnhfir)-.. , , , , , - - . - _ 25 

Scarlet fever. 234 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis - - ^276 

Scarlet fever 44 

Septic acre throat __ ^ 1 

Typhoid fc\er jC 41 

ft’hooping cough ^204 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) - 37 

Typhoid fever 1 

Vi hooping cough 52 

DELAWABE 

Chkken pox — 3 

Pneumoma 2 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever. _ 1 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox - 74 

Diphthena 83 

Influenza. 21 

Measles 47 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever 117 

Smallpox 143 

Tuberculosis 38 

'Whooping cough 2 

ELOBI0A 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria - - — — 50 

lu^uenza — 1 

Malona - S 

Tjijhoid fever. 16 

Whooping cough — 77 

IOWA 

rerebrospmal meningit is 1 

Clucken pox 72 

"n^phthprip j 32 

Measles — S 

Mumps — - 1 

Pneumonia- - * 1 

Scarlet fever — 15 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberetilosfe 29 

Typhoid fever, 5 

Typhus fever — -« 1 

Whooping cough — - 3 

GBOKQIA 

Ohjcken pox. 26 

Conjmictivitis (acute)— 2 

Dli^tiwria — SS 

Measles - 9 

Mumps - 3 

Pneumoma 3 

Scarlet fever. - 51 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis.. 5 

Tj phoid fever — 1 

■Whooping cough 4 

KANS<IS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Bearing 1 

Topeka 1 

D]^ntery. 2 

Influema. - 50 

Malaria 22 

Measles 6 

Mnmps 7 

Pellagra 1 

Chicken pox 91 

Diphthena — . 18 

Influenza.— 9 

Measles 154 

Mumps - 4 

Pneumoma. 31 

Pohomyehtis— Ijorrmne.. ^ 1 

fisTPr. IQ 

Scarlet fever. 91 

Septic sore throst 11 

Simltpox 16 

Tnbereulnsis...-^- - ?3 

Smallpox 12 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever ... .. "^5 j 

Typhmd fever. 6 

Whooping cough 49 

W’hoopmg cough 55 


UXSKQIS 


Cef^rospJtjaJ wniiigiti'j— Cook Countjr. 3 

CMdtoWS iwx. 467 

limplltberla 139 

24 

liel)i»rglc eaief>phaliti5' 

Cook Cemsty.,. 1 

Coimty — 1 

Montgomery Cminty. % 

4SP 


tOXJISlANA 


Diphtheria 43 

Influenza 12 

MaJana... 9 

Measles 20 

PneumoOML*^— 3S 

PohomycMis 1 

Scarlet fever-.— - IS 

SmaSpoat:-*-^— — 9 

TaberculoBis— 34 

Typhoid fever— 12 
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MMNB 

Cases 


Chicken pox 82 

Diphtheria 1 

Gerrran measles 2 

Infiuen/a.— 2 

Measles 105 

Mumps 1 

Paratyphoid fever l 

Pneumoma. 16 

scarlet fever 47 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent's angina 1 

Whooping cough 23 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal nienmptis 1 

Chicken pox 110 

Diphthtni 49 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 1 

Impetigo contagiosa 4 

Influt nza 17 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles - - 21 

Mumps - 15 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 37 

Pneumonia (lobar).. 56 

Scarlet fever 43 

Septic ifOie thi oat 3 

Tubcfculosis 39 

Typhoid fever- 22 

Whooping cough 57 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis I 

CticKenpox - 289 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) — 6 

Diphtl eua 87 

German measles 13 

Influenza. - 9 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 51 

Mumps 170 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 32 

Pneumonia Qobar) 5l 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scailet fever 289 

Septic sore thioat 3 

Trachoma — 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 81 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 29 

Typhoid fever— 6 

Whooping cough— 128 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria — - 125 

Measles 68 

Pneumonia, 69 

Scarlet fever 201 

Smallpox - 9 

Tuberculosis — 39 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough - 111 

1 Week ended Fnday. 


MINNESOTA 

Ca^es 


Chicken pox. 278 

Diphtheria 87 

Dysentery 3 

j Measles 91 

I Pneumonia — 3 

I Scarlet fever 216 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cougn 15 

MI«5SISSTPPI 

Diphthena 30 

Scarlet fever 18 

Sm^Ipox 6 

Typhoid fever 3 

M’SSOT-RI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphthena 43 

Epidemic «ore throat 3 

Influenza 23 

Mealies 51 

Mumps - 3 

Pneumonia - - I 

Scarlet fever 135 

Smallpox - 1 

Trachoma 4 

Tuberculosis 46 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 20 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox - 37 

Diphthena — - 2 

Measles 172 

Mumi®.. 2 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 113 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuberculosis L. 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

W’hooping cough . — , — ... 7 

NEBBASKA 

Chicken pox SB 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles—. 1 

Influenza - 1 

Measles — 3 

Mumps 9 

Pneumoma.... 1 

Pohomyehtis 1 

Scarier fever 27 

Smallpox — 17 

Typhoid fever — 43 

Whooping cough 1 

NE'W JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis,, I 

Chicken pox — 173 

Diphthena.—, Uo 

Iiilinenza — — U 

^leasies , ............ ..... ... 26 
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NEW JEESET—COUtmued 

Cases 


P^e^3moma S5 

Poliomyelitis I 

Scarlet fever It® 

Pracboma 2 

Pyphoid fever 16 

'Wbooping eougb - — 146 


OKLAHOMA— continued 

Cases 


Scarlet fever 26 

Smallpox— McCurtain County * 55 

Tjrphoid fever 37 

Whooping cough 29 


OREGON 


NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 

Piphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumoma 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


SEW YORK 


Cerebrospmtd meningitis. 

^ Chicken pox 

^ Diphthena 

^ Influenza 

® Measles 

^ Mumps - 

^ Pneumoma ® 

Scarlet fever. 

24 Smallpox 

^ Tuberculosis* 

5 Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


(Exclusive of New York City) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 453 

Biphtherla 91 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 54 

Influenza, 4 

Measles 654 

Mumps— - — 118 

Pneumonia 178 

Pohomyehtig.— — 7 

Scarlet fever — 133 

Septic sore throat 4 

Smallpox 3 

Tetanus.— — — I 

Tyi^id fever 32 

ViiK^nfs an^na — ^ IS 

Whooping (sought— — — 217 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Ccrehrospus^ meningitis-,. 1 

Chicken pox — — — 59 

Dii^thena™ — 122 

German nwasles- — 1 

Malaria 1 

M^sles 9 

Scarlet fev®’™ 84 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox-,- - - 43 

Typhc^d fever 6 

Whooping con^ 243 


OKMIOMA 

(Exeli^vi oC OkWioma City and TiUsa) 


naemngitis— County 1 

^0^k(!»pox, — — - 12 

l^ll^Wiprla 66 

144 

MiMa 31 

MeNes— — 27 

- m 

IMmyeitis 

Cmmty4 I 

^k0mm County.-. i 


Anthrax— Philadelphia - 

Chicken 

Piphthcm.,^ — 

German measles— 

Impetigo contagiosa 

lethargic encephalitis, 

Philadelphia - 

Warren,., — 

Measles — * — 

Mumpb — 

Ophthalmia neonatorum—PhiJadelpbia — 

Pneumonia,., 

Poliomyelitis 

Lansdale - 

Philadelphia, — — — 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever — — 

Tuberculosis - 

Typhoid fexer.., 

Whooping cough - 


RHOPE rSLANP 


Chicken pox,,,— 

Diphtheria,., 

German measles - - - 

Influenza — - 

Mumfffi— 

OphibaJmia neonatorum . . — - 

Pneumoma,— - 

Scarlet fever-.. 

Tuberculosis, — — 

litTioopmg cough - 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Chicken ppx—..,—, 

Influenza — — 

Measles-, - 

Pneumoma— — — 

Searfit fev^— — - 

Smallp©^ — - - 

Typhoid fever— 

WINioiaag - . — 


1 

44 

14 

12 

5 

59 

15 
4 


8 


1 

812 

224 

5 

14 

2 
1 

604 

89 

4 

52 

1 

1 

4 

348 

114 

46 

285 


8 

a 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

21 

6 

7 


16 

1 

29 

3 

m 

3 

4 
9 


« Occmied in previcais weto 


*Death8« 
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December 3, ifSO 


pjpbtheria 86 

2 

InflUeb2^-...r-*--...,,,-r — 51 

Lethargic encephalitis— Hamilton County 1 

Malaria 7 

Meades J6 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumoma 34 

Scarlet fever 58 

SmallpoT 6 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever ?S 

Whooping cough 44 


TEXAS 


W ^SBIMGTON— contmuoci 

Cases 


Scarlet fever. 82 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis 10 

Tjphoid fever 6 

"tt hooping cough 13 

TS-E3T ViaaiKU 

Chicken pov GO 

Diphtheria--— 75 

Influenza 29 

Measles 35 

Poliomyelitis— Clay 1 

Scarlet ^fevey 52 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 14 

Tvphoid fever. 28 

'Whooping cough 43 


Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 62 

Influenza 7 

Measles 1 

Pneumoma 0 

Scarlet fever 37 

Smallpox,,..,, 1 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 9 


UTAH 

Chicken pov 

Diphtheria 

German measles. 

Measles, 

Mumps — - 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fexer 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever, 

Whooping cough . 


VEBMQNT 

Chicken pox — 

Diphtheria - — — ^ — 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping eough 


- 69 
. 9 
. 6 

- 308 

- 14 

- 5 

- 19 
. 5 
. 2 

- 2 


7 

2 

116 

18 

2 

26 


xrisco\si\ 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox SO 

Diphtheria 21 

German measles 2 

Lethargic enceph^itis 1 

Measles.., 8 

Mumps 47 

Pneumoma IS 

Poliomyditis 1 

Scarlet fever - 12 

Tuberculosis... 10 

W'hoopmg cough, 53 

Scattering 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Cbickenpos 259 

Diphtheria... 53 

German measles .... 4 

Influenza-.,.,--.*., 11 

Measles- — i — , 481 

Mumps. 96 

Pneumoma, — 21 

Poliamyelitis I 

Scarlet fever — 109 

Smallpox — 5 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid fever, 4 

W^hooping cough - w . 126 


VIRGINIA 


■WYOMING 


Pohomjelitis— Wythe County 2 

WASHINGTON 

flnckenpox. 133 

Diphthena 35 

Favus — - 3 

German measles — 3 

Measles 70 

MumffS, — — 28 

Pohomyehlis - 1 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— H ot Springs 


County - - — 1 

Chicken pox 4t 

Diphtheria - — i 

Dysentery (amebie) — — — 1 

Measles--.—..-, — 9 

Pneumoma., - — 2 

Scarlet fever— 22 

Smallpox - — 6 

W’hooping cough 12 
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Reports for Week Ended November 20, 1926 


BmElCT OF COLVMBU. 


Cases 

Chicken pox — 3Si 

Diphtheria - 15 

Measles 5 

Pneumonia - * 17 

Scarlet fever 5 

Tahertalosis - 24 

Pyphoid fever - — 2 

hooping cough 9 

NOUTH OAKOTi. 

Cerebrospinrl memngitis 1 

Chicken pos 19 

Diphthena 7 

Cerman measles - 5 

Measles 159 

Pneumoma 3 

Scarlet fever 52 

Smallpox 7 


KOETH DAKOTA.— continued 

Cases 


1 


1 

SOUTH CAROLINA 



51 


4 

Diphthena 

66 


25 


602 

IVfalana 

280 

\ff>aRlp'5 _ - 

9 

Paratjphoid fever 

3 

Pellagra 

28 

Pi>hnmypbtif5 .. __ 

2 

Scarlet fever 

19 

SmrJlpox 

6 

Tuberculosis — 

33 

Tvphoid fever 

34 

Whooping cough 

41 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monttaly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week 


State 


Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

mema 

gitis 


Diph- 

them 


Influ- Ma- 
enra ] laria 


Mea- 

sles 


October* jass 


IHinoie 

Kansas., 

Louisiana,., 

Maine 

Maryiand-^ 

Hmnesota 

Missoun , 

Korth Carolma^ 

§ hiO 

Mahoma 

South Dakota 

\nrgima 


8 

3 
2 
1 
2 
0 

4 
1 
4 
4 
0 
0 


493 

72 

10 

134 

S 

1 

158 

62 

217 1 

21 

27 


137 

46 

5 

346 

8 

1 

308 

44 

12 

mm 


47 

875 

20 

1 

m 

313 

521 

37 

0 


204 

72 



615 

256 

1 

255 


320 

72 

81 

S7 

22 

315 

78 



PoilO- 

mye- 

htis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

24 

816 

5 

386 

10 

266 

IS 

77 

2 

53 

4 

m- 

3 

120 

0 

29 

5 

166 


204 

7 

649 

13 

38 

7 

435 

q 

221 

16 

388 

55 

209 

23 

880 

44 

296 

6 

118 

38 

45g 

5 

180 

4 

18 

0| 

352 


344 


J Kxdusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 


Octah&r, IMS 


AtMmmosm. Cases 

ItoM® - 1 

Chidten pm.: 

BMnois * ®52 

Kansas 197 

Louisiana., 1 

Maine 148 

Maryknd..,,! — ... 114 

Minnesota 38S 

Mtoad,, 124 

^ Oardum. 61 

OWe.. 751 

.... 33 

City and Tulsa. 


Conjunctivitis Cases 

Maine 1 

Dengue* 

OMahoma * s 3 

Dysentery 

lllmms 63 

Louisiana, 10 

Maryland, 20 

North Carolina 1 

Ohio.. 2 

Oklahoma 28 

German measles. 

lllmois.-. 22 

Kansas 2, 

Maine 4 
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German measIes—Coiitimjea. Cases 

Maryland 7 

North Carolina.* 23 

Ohio * 19 

Hookworm disease: 

Louisiana* 91 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Maine 14 

Maryland.*—^ 2 

I*ead poisoning. 

Blmois * — 23 

Ohio 14 

Leprosy 

Louisiana i 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Illmois - 12 

Kansas 2 

Louisiana 1 

Afaryland 2 

Minnesota 2 

Ohio 1 

Mumps 

Illmois 129 

Kansas * 25 

Louisiana * 2 

Maine 23 

Maryland 40 

Missoun 16 

Ohio * 70 

Oklahoma L- * 5 

South Dakota... 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Hhnois... 46 

Missouri - 2 

North Carolina 1 

Ohio 87 

Oklahoma t... S 

Paratyi^oid fever: 

IHmoiS 4 

Kansas 1 

Ohio — 4 

I^uerperal septicemia* 

Khnois — 6 

Ohio 1 

Plague {bubonic) 

Louisiana (imported) — — — 2 


i Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Kabies (in animals) Cases 

Maryland 4 

Missoun 5 

Scabies 

Oklahoma*,. 1 

Septic sore throat 

Hhnois... 9 

Kansas... 2 

Maine 1 

Maryland 2 

Missouri- 4 

North Carolina II 

Ohio 2 

Tetanus 

Illinois. 1 

Kansas 1 

Maryland... 2 

Ohio 3 

Oklahoma * 2 

South Dakota X 

Traeboma 

Ilhnois 2 

Minnesota. - 1 

Missoun 15 

Ohio 6 

Oklahoma * 11 

South Dakota 8 

Trichinosis 

fllmois 1 

Typhus fever 

Maryland 1 

Vincent's angina 

Main' 2 

Maryland 1 

Whoopmg cough* 

Dhnois 778 

Kansas - 108 

liOmsiana 9 

Maine. ITX 

Maryland m 

Mmnesotjfe i — — lit 

Missouri .i. 171 

Hterth Carolina-.-.., — 617 

Ohio 645 

OMahomai t.. 54 

South Dakota ..... 76 

WestVirgmia 314 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notificitions regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of October, 1926, to oth«r State 
health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Eeferred by— 

Acti- 

nomy- 

cosis 

Diph- 

theria 

Mularta 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fev^ 

Tra- 

Tuber- 

culo^ 

Ty- 

phoid 

itever 

Small- 

pox 

Vin- 

cents 

Cabfnram 







1 




r'rm'nccbf’nt 


j r 









nimoiS— - — ■ 


1 





5 

9 



Minnesota 

-- 


1 


X 

X 1 

31 

7 

1 2 ! 

i 

Nftw Tcrsf»y 






1 

1 


New York _ 


2 


1 

2 



6 

i ”1’ 









1 i 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

DipTttherm , — ^For the week ended NoTemher 13, 1926, 40 States 
reported 2,568 cases of diphtheria For the week ended November 
14, 1925, the same States reported 2,180 eases of this disease One 
himdred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 30,300,000, reported 1,328 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended November 13, 1926 Last year for 
the corresponding week they reported 965 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,380 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. - 

Measles, — ^Thirty-nine States reported 3,613 cases of measles for 
the week ended November 13, 1926, and 2,440 cases of tins disease 
for the week ended November 14, 1925. One himdred cities reported 
615 cases of measles for the week this year, and 969 cases last year 

Poliomyelitis , — ^The health officers of 40 States reported 52 cases of 
pohomyelitis for the week ended November 13, 1926. The same 
States reported 78 cases for the w'eek ended November. 14, 1925. 

Scarleffever , — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Forty States — this year, 3,592 cases; last year, 2,832 cases; 100 
cities — this year, 1,208 cases; last year, 1,044 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 919 cases. 

SrmMpox , — ^For the week ended November 13, 1926, 40 States 
reported 377 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 293 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for 
the week as follows: 1926, 32 cases; 1925, 46 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 38 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported by these 
cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever , — ^Six hundred and forty-seven eases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended November 13, 1926, by 40 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 675 
cases of this disease. One hundred cities reported -120 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 65 eases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
104 cases. 

Injhtmm and pneumonia , — ^Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities with a population of more 
than 29,730,000, as follows; 1926, 682 deaths; 1925, 803 deaths. 
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CUy reports for week ended Kove^nher 1M& 

*r3i6 "estimated expectancy” given for diphtberia, poliomyelitis, ^^carlet fever, smallpox, and typboid 
fever is tbe result of an attempt to ascertain irom previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a eertam week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service durmg the past nine years It is m most instances the median 
snmb^ of eases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded, 
and the estima ted expectancy is the mean number of eases reported for the week durmg nonepidemic years 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years* data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earher than X9!7 is included la obtaiamg the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
livhen necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given m th« 
table ti^ available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 


1 

Pneu- 

moma, 

deaths 

re- 

poited 

Di\ ision, State, and 
City 

Population 
July 3, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated ’ 
expec- 
tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases, : 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAXD 

Maine 










Poitland 

75,333 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 










Concord 

22,646 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Manchester 

83,097 

0 

4 

G 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Nashua 

29,723 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont 









Barre 

10,008 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Burlrngton.... 

24,089 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 









Boston 

779,620 

83 

61 

30 

5 

0 

7 

31 

13 

Fall River 

128,993 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Springfield 

142,065 

9 

4 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

W%c^er-- 

190,757 

20 

7 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i 

Rhode Island 









Pawtucket 

69,760 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence 

Connecticut, 

267,918 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Bridgeport-. 

C) 

2 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Hartford — 

160,197 

6 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

New Haven.., 

178,927 

9 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

JflDPUS ATLANTIC 

New Ym-k- 

i 









Buffalo 

! 538,016 

[ 5,873,356 

31 

26 1 
188 

12 


1 

0 

1 i 

m 

New York—.-^ 

119 

1^ 

45 

12 

15 

S7 

m 

Rochester 

316,786 

182,0(B 

7 

12 

4 


1 

3 

0 

4 

Syracuse _ _ , _ 

2 

13 

3 


0 

12 

1 

2 

New Jersey 






Camden 

128,642 

6 

7 

17 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Newark 

462,513 

22 

16 

9 

8 i 

0 

3 i 

13 

U 

Trenton.—. 

132,030 

2 

6 

2 

0 : 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania. 









Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

73 

81 

m 

1 

5 

4 

2 

45 

Pittsburgh 

631,563 

112,707 

142,266 

62 ^ 

39 

m 


1 

52 

0 

18 

Readings .. .. 

28 

5 

0 


0 

0 

9 

4 

Scranton- 

0 

5 

5 


0 1 

Q 

0 

8 

PAST NOETH CENTBAL 

Ohio* 







Cincinnati __ 

409 333 

14 


11 

0 

2 

2 

7 

4 

Cleveland.—.. ! 

936,485 

43 

52 

' iOl 

0 

1 

5 

3 

9 

Columbus 

279,836 

25 

6 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Toledo ... 

Indiana 

287,380 

98 

17 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Fort Wayne 

97,846 

4 

3 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

358,819 

49 

11 


0 

1 

X 

0 

1 13 

South Bend 

80,091 

7 

3 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

' 1 

. Terre Haute.. 

Illinois* 

n,071 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

: 0 

Clneago^ 

2,995,239 

122 

m 

m 

7 

4 

113 

so 

' 44 

Peom.. 

81,564 

8 

2' 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

6 

Springfield 

63,923 

10 

3 

4 

1 

1 

6 

0 

4 

s No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended November IS, 1908— Continued 


Diviaon, State, and 
city 


EAST NOPTH CENTRAL— 

continued 


Michigan 

Detroit.,^ 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Mil-RTaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CETJTEiL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth 

Mii^eapolis II] 

Iowa 

DavecTpoit 

Des Momes-.,.. 

Sioux City. r*' 

Waterloo 

Missouri 

Kansas CiU 

St Jmeph II 

St Louis 

North Dakota 


^ Fargo 

South Dakota 
Aberdeen... 
Sioux Falls- 
Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Omaha 


Topeka.. 

Wichita. 


SOXTTH ATLVNTIC 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

Man’land; 

Baltimore 

Cumberland ...1 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia ' 
Washington 

Virgima 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond.,., 

Roanoke 

West Virginia* 

Cnarlesrrjn,. 

Huatiact'n... . 

XT 

North CHiuhn i 

Riiieigh 



IJmston-.Salem,.,. 
South Carolina 

Charles trm 

Columbia 

Gmonviiie... 

iQoorfk: 

Atlimbil 

Rmnswick I 

S^nnmh 


Population 
Jul> 1, 
1925, 

estimated ‘ 




1.245,324 
130, 316 
153, 698 

50,891 
4tt,3S5 
509, 192 
67, 707 
39, 671 


110,502 

425.435 

24G.001 

52,469 

141,441 

76.411 
36,771 

367,481 
78,342 
821, M3 

26,403 

15,036 
30, 127 

60,941 
211,768 I 

55.411 i 
88, .467 


122,049 

796,296 

33,741 

12,035 

497,906 

30, 395 

m 

IbS, 403 

58.208 

46, 019 
C^i, 4<>" 

66.208 

30,371 

37,061 

m».031 

73. 125 
41,225 
27,311 

<*) 

115.609 


Diphthena 


Influenza 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
ic- 

ported 


Cases, 


1 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases ' Deaths 

mated 

re- 1 

i re- re- 

expec- 1 
taney j 

ported 

ported 1 ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 


ported 


101 

39 

4 

7 

15 

99 

13 

0 


106 , 
6 | 
0 j 

0 I 
0 ! 
13 
3 


l\ 

“i 

0 I 

s! 

0 ! 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


5 
0 
1 

2 

1 

6 
0 
0 


19 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3S 

6 

0 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


31 

2 

1 

2 

0 

S 

0 

2 
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City reports S or week ended Notemher ISj 19$6 — Continued 


Diphtheria 


Division, State, and 


St Fetersburg 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

Covington 

Lomsville 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Nash^ ilie 

Alabama 

Birmingham 


Great Falls 
Hefena ,,., 
Missoula. - 


Colorado, 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Meaaco 
Albuquerque,, 
Armna 

phoenix...,,,, 

irtah 

Saif Lake City 
Nevada 


PAdVIC 

Washington 


Spokane 

Tacosua. 


69,754 

*0 

1 

26,847 


0 

94,743 

2 

1 

58,309 

1 

3 

305,935 

5 

13 

174,533 

7 

15 

136, 220 

1 

5 

205, 670 

2 

7 

65,955 

0 

2 

46 , 4 S 1 

1 1 

j 

2 

31,643 

0 

1 

74,216 

0 


414,493 

2 

I 13 

57,857 

0 

1 

I (^> 

0 

5 

1 194,450 

0 

14 

48,375 

0 

1 

164,964 

1 198,069 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

[ 

17,971 

^ 7 

0 

i 29,883 

7 

1 

I 12,037 

0 

0 

1^,668 

10 

1 0 

28 f 042 

4 

' 0 

280,911 

5 

15 

43,787 

3 

5 

21,000 

. 1 

0 

38,669 

0 

0 

130,948 

18 

4 

12,665 

0 

0 

(1) 

31 

8 

108,897 

25 


104,455 

11 

1 ^ 

28^383 

13 

11 


24 

42 

7 ^ 2 ^ 

3 

i 3 

557,530 

, 22 

17 

[ 



































NEW ENGLAND 


j 


Maine* 

Poitlaad 

New Hamttehire 

Concord 

Manchester.., 

Nashua 

VeriDucLt 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts 

Boston ’ 

Fall River 

Springilt.ld 

Worcester 

Ehoile Dland 

Pawtuckt t 

Provalt nee 

Conneetieut 

Brirlccpn»*t 

Hartford 

NeW’ Haven*. - 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersej 

Camdi^n. 

Newark 

Tientcm 

Penns jlvama 
Philadelphia-- 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 


O' 10 
0 ' 2 107 , 
0 2 

0 1 


1 37 470 

2 10 151 

0 8 31 

0 5 51 


EAST NOETH 
CENTEU 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 13 

Cleveland 25 

Colomhus 9 

Toledo 11 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne 1 

Indianapolis... 10 

South Bend ... 3 

Terre Haute... 4 

Chic?ago 104 

Peoria 7 

I>etroit 65 

Flint 9 

Grand Rapids. 8 

"Wisconsin 

Zenestm 1 

M^adbon 1 

Milwaukee 34 

Radne 5 

2 


* IN Pudio Health Reports of Oct 29, 1926, p 2508, was published a report of 10 deaths from typhoid 

mm al Ma»s * during the week envied Oet, 9, 1926 The health eommissioner of Boston advises 

ftma tyidmid lever occorred during that week 
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City reports for week ended November IS, 1926 — Contmued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 











mg 

cough. 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



cul(»is, 

deaths 

1 

^ Cases, 



Deaths, 

ail 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

'mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes* 


lexpect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





■WEST NOBTH 












CENXEAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth- 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

S5 

Minneapolis. __ 

39 

6G 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

St Paul 

15 

23 

6 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

10 

52 

Iowa 








Davenpo’-t 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines 

11 

3 

1 

0 



0 

0 


1 


S’oux City 

3 

0 




0 





■Waterloo 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

_ 

Missouri 











■ 

Kansas City... 

12 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

103 

St Joseph 

St Lou^ 

3 

35 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2_j 

0 

14 

18 

187 

North Dakota 









Fargo--. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


y 

South Dakota 










Aberdeen 

0 

U 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 

0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 



Nebraska 












Lincoln-- 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

13 

a? 

OTnaha.... 

4 

10 

3 

0 

0 


1 

oj 

0 


Kansas 











Topeka. , „ _ 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

33 

Wiijbita 

3 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

L- 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 












Wilmington... 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

39 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

15 

20 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

4 

0 

44 

241 

Cumberland-.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

10 

Fredenek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

3 

Distact of Colum- 










bia 












Washington— 

Virginia 

L3mchbarg— — 

17 

20 


0 

0 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 

140 

1 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

17 

Norfolk 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

1 

1 

2 

Richmond 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 i 

0 i 

0 

2 

53 

Roanoke i 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 ' 

0 

0 

2 

20 

West Virginia 








Charleston 

2 

1 

0 

o! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 

Huntington— 

1 

6 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

Vilieelmg 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

North Carolina. 











Raleigh 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

y 

11 

10 

Wilmington,.. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

iJ 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Winston-Salem 
South Carolina. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

Chadeston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

€ 

1 

1 

1 2 

0 

0 

19 

Columbia 

1 

1 

€ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

Greenviile— „. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

' 0 

4 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

6 

7 

1 

0 

1 0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

1 0 

83 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

Savannah 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Florida 












Miami 


1 


0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

25 

12 

13 

St Petersburg. 

0 


rj- 


0 

1 


0 


Tampa 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

I 

A 

EAST SOUTH 








X 

u 


CENTBAI 












Kentucky 












Covington 

2 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

louisviHe.. — 

' 4 

21 

0 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

2 

77 

Tennessee 











Memphis 

I 4 

15 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

3 

59 

Nashville 

4 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

3 

1 


Alabama* 







1 


« Of 

Birmingham.,. 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

^ 3 

A 


Mobile. 

1 

0 

• 0 

Q 

0 

2 

0 

1 

A 

1 

0 


Montgomery., 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

x 

1 

0 

1 0 

KO 

0 


1952T”— 26 4 
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Cily reports for wedt ended November IS, 19S8 — Continued 


J 

1 

1 

Scarlet fever 

SmiBpox 


Typhead fever ] 

1 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

1 

Divjsaon, State, 
and City 

1 > ’ 1 

CoseSi 1 Cases, 

esti- 1 Cases esti- Cases 
mated' re- mated ro- 
eipeti- ported eipcct- ported 
anoy j ancy 

Deaths, 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esP- 

mateJ 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

XSTST SOUTH 

t 

1 










\ 

CEMSiL 












ArhaJisas' 













1 



Q 



1 

1 


0 


Little Rock 

2 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

5 


Lcuia ma 












New tU!eM«-. 

5 


0\ 

0 

0 

13 

3 

1 

0 

0 

ice 

Shrexeport — 

1 

3 i Ot 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

OUahoma 












OUahema City 

3 

2 

o’ 

i 


1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Texas 












Dallas 

4 


0 

6 

n 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

47 

Giheaton 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 



0 


12 

Houston 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 


71 

San Antomo 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

* 

0 

3 

1 


48 

MorNT-vis 












Mui t mi 



' 









BillJscfs — 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

G 


0 


6 

Oreat — 

2 

2 

1 

f 

0 

0 


^Kl 

0 

0 

S 

Hcl 21 

0 

0 




1 

U 

0 

0 

0 

3 

M*is'-ouh 

1 

15 


0 


0 




! ^ 

8 

Idal 1 












Bow 

0 

0 

0 


0 



0 

0 

0 

5 

Colondo: 












Denver 

9 

55 

3 1 


7 1 

1 

0 

0 

62 

PueMo 

1 

0 


0 

0 


1 

1 

0 


11 

Kew \i»-xco 










\ 


Mhaquerque- 

1 

1 

0 



4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Ariiona 





1 







Pbeemt 

2 


0 

C 


11 

0 

1 

0 

i 0 

26 

rtah 












Bill Late City. 

3 

3 

1 


^ 0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

* 3 

39 

Kei ada 












Reno 

1 

2 



HI 


« 


0 

0 

3 

pxernc 









1 



Waslucgtoa. 





i 







Scat lie 

g 

g 

! 3 

0 



1 

5 


1 


KpnkflTit* - - 


11 

! 2 

1 



1 



3 


lacomi 

! 2 

2 

1 i 

1 


0 

0 

mniiiQi 


dO 

Orcren 

\ 











Portland 

^ 1 

23 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 


0 

76 

Caii^'crma. 












Los Angeles,— 

1 18 

flC 

* 2 

c 

0 

22 

2 

3 

0 

2 

250 

Su ramontu , 

*> 1 

3 


0 

0 

2 



0 

1 

27 

San Piancisco, 

a! 

1 

■ 

1 0 

0 

0 

18 


3 

2 

8 

136 


Dnbion, State, anti titj 


Cerebrobpmaj Lethvgn* Poliom'^elitis (mfan- 

mtajigitis ec.^eph Litis . tile paralysis; 


Caseb Deaths Tases, 


Deaths! 


leases 


Cases, 


Deaths 


mated i Cases Deaths 
expect- 
ancy < 


KEW i^GI A.J*P 


Massachusetts 

B<}!»ton 

Bhoie Hand 
PreTjdcnoc. 


Q 

0 


KIDPLS ATLANTIC 


Kw Ycrk' 

BuDWto 

K#w YorSc 




i\ 



0 

0 


0 

I 

0 


0 


0r 0 


oi a 


0 
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City reports for weeh ended Xovemher 13 ^ 1926 — Continued 



f 

! Cerebrospinal; 
memngitis | 

Lethargic j 
encephalitis 1 

1 

Pellagra ; 

Poliomyelitis (injfan- 
tile paralysis; 

Division, State, and city 

1 1 
Cases' Deaths ! 

1 

Casesl 

j 

1 

j 1 

Deaths' Casesi 

i • i 

1 1 1 

1 

Deaths , 

Cases, 1 

C3t’- 1 

mated . 
evpect- 
ancs 1 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NOKTH CENTRiL 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

1 ] 

1 i 

i 

1 

1 0 

1 

t 

1 0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 1 

! i 

I 0 < 

1 

0 

Toledo 

0 j 

0 


0 i 

0 

0 I 

0 ’ 

2 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

0 i 

I 0 

1 r 

i 

0 1 

0 

0 ' 

1 

i 0 

0 

Grand Rapids 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 : 

! ^ 

1 2 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL ! 

Nebrjiska 

Omaha i 

0 

0 

[ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Marvl*Hid 

Baltiiriore_ 

1 

' 0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

j 

0 

0 

Virgin’ a 

LjTichburar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina 

W inston-Salem 

1 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

Charleston a 

0 

i o| 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

\tlanta.,» 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i s 

0 

0 ' 

3 

0 

Flon la 

St Betersburg 

0 

1 1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

Louisville — 

1 

! : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

0 

i 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

Binmngham 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 ' 

0 

0 

0 

a 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

Little Rock 

0 

0’ 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas i 

Houston j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

a 

San Antomo— I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


* I>exigtxe, I case at Charleston, S O 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended November 13, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended November 14, 1925. The popu- 
lation figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,600,000 in 1926. The 95 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,200,000 estimated population ini 925 and more than 
29,730,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated ^gregatetpopulatlons are shown in a separate table 
below. 
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S immary of ueeUy riports from ciVtcs, Odohcr 10 to November 1$^ W26 — Annual 
rak^ per lOOfiOO populahonf compared uiih rates for the corresponding period of 
1920 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Oct. 1 

Oct 

Oct 

0(?t * 

Oct 1 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov. 


IT, 

10, 1 

24, 

23, 1 

31, 1 

30, 

7, 

6, 1 

34, 

13, 


1 1025 

1920 

3925 

192S 

1925 1 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

lOl cities 

1 130 

303 

= 363 

203 

‘176 ! 

213 

161 

= 224 

169 

*228 

rnglmd — 

120 

S5 

*94 

85 

132 1 

100 

93 

118 

: 122 

135 

AJid ll» ithntu 

129 

300 

1-b 

122 1 

148 ‘ 

13S 1 

1 PS 

142 

140 

162 

Es»^ rtii Tentrd 

106 

2iJ 

ISO 

261 1 

IbO i 

241 

' 178 

276 

185 

264 

Vorth Ccntril 

2,M 

209 

2‘'b 

240 ! 

278 1 

204 i 

1 264 

252 

235 

*216 

South -itl 

209 

218 

«232 

302 

213 

357 ,i 198 

3X9 

236 

1 391 

Eiat "^kiUth (Vntrd ... 

b9 

270 

100 

400 1 

89 

S84 ' 126 

425 

63 

265 

Wt t ‘=^outh Ctn+rai 


2li 

101 

2S0 

251 j 

331 

189 

254 

203 

379 

Mountain 

137 

lb4 

dCl 

255 

2 170 

155 

277 

*223 

240 

1S2 

Pacme 

, 105 

1 

175 

135 

i 

191 

149 

205 141 ! 

28S 

i 

138 

232 

AJE\SLE5 CASE RATES 

301 cities 

hi ‘ 

45 

591 

i 49 1 

*102 ! 

64 

1 

*81 1 

169 

*106 

Hew EnaKud 


26 , 

* 57h 1 26 il 

582 

24 

t 822 

66 i 

908 

31 

Ml Idle Atlaut c 


9 i 

87 1 

12 

110 

13 

159 

16 1 

170 

44 

EabtXorth rentfaJ .. 


86 

45 

47 

54 

77 

70 

80, 

84 

lOO 

Wcbt North Central 

10 

44 

10 

42 

12 

85 

14 

151 1 

10 

*152 

South AtUnLc 

52 ! 

21 

837' 

26 

56 

9 

144 

21 

217 

24 

East South Cenlial,., 

3 1 

0 

37 1 

23 

16 

21 

16 

26 

. 16 

10 

West South Central,.. 

1 0 j 

30 

13 

4 

4 

0 


9 

t 9 

26 

Mountain 

IS 

237 

28 1 

337 

*19 

391 

37 

»80O 

1 46 

1,529 

Pacihc,,... 

5 28 5 

291 

1 n ^ 

278 

M 

342 

1 17 

815 

‘ 19 

2&0 


> ‘ I ; ’ }{ 


SCARLET TEVEB CASE R\TES 


101 eitjf’s 

121 

130 ^ 

*127 

252 

* J53 

169 

163 

*189 

lb2 

*208 

Hew England- — — 

„ 127 

141 

*123 

1J4 

194 1 

216 

261 

265 

237 

352 

Middle AtUntie 

-- r'l 

62 

% 

51 

106 

92 

110 

94 

142 

125 

East North Ccntnl 

14,> 

U2 

m 

r>- 

1S5 

157 

159 

ISO 

IbO 

185 

Wt&t Aorlh Cf ntral 

25*» 

318 

JS4 

373 

292 

354 

358 ^ 

415 

, 354 

*354 

South Atlantc 

- 129 

12b 

*126 

16? 

ISO 

133 1 

173 

199 , 

, 161 

1 1T8 

Rust South Ctnt’-ai 

- 142 

145 , 

121 

223 

74 

332 

’ 100 ' 

249 ' 

' 16b 

1 290 

W«»st South Centra!. 

£3 

bO f 

40 , 

95 I 

40 

112 

97 , 

112 1 

li 114 

1 142 

Mountain 

16 

264 

111 ' 

446 

*189 

364 i 

166 

*595 1 

, 176 

701 

Pacific,. 

.. 135 

205 

127 j 

235 J 
1' 

141) 

237 1 

155 

205 

' 196 

( 

280 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 caties 

8 

* 

.7 


*10 

Z 

9 

*3 

$ 

*5 

Hew England 

0 


1 57 

■Bl 

HIBI 

0 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 

Q 

0 

East North Central 

8 

3 

* 

3 

16 

1 

12 

6 

13 

10 

WasA Noith Central-, 

0 

6 

^ 4 

0 

25 

2 

10 

2 

4 

*10 

South AUantic 

6 

4 


9 

6 

6 

12 

^■1 

6 

2 

East South Central 

42 

0 

5 

10 

5 

5 

26 

HU 

32 

10 

W«bt South Central 

0 

4 

1 0 



4 

0 

9 

0 

30 

M^Oiintatn 

28 

9 

9 


*9 

9 

18 


18 

9 

Pacific 

53 

1 

32 

1 75 

16 1 

44 

22 

47 

2 

41 

5 


» T&e iSfum g^ea ^ this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
Populations used are estimated as of July i, 102ft and 1026, respeoUvely, 

Vt, and WSnaton'^iem, N C , not included, 
j Mont , not included 
iowa, not incbnkd. 
iSKit indtoded. 

f, N C., not included 
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December 3, 1926 


Summary of -weeldy reports from ciheSj October 10 to November IS, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding penod of 
1925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 



Numtm of cities included in summary of weeUy reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, IMS and 1MB, respectively 



Nmnber 
of cities 
reporting 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


Aggregate popnlation of 
cities reporting eases 


192i 


1926 


Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 


1925 


1926 


101 


95 


29,900,056 


30 , 427 , 5 ^ 


^, 221,631 


29, m, 013 


176, 124 
10,346.970 
7,481,666 
2,550,024 
2,716.070 


1,184,057 

563,912 

1.^142 


2,206,124 

10,47^970 

%m,m 

^589, m 
5^77^070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572, 773 
1,934,084 


2 , 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,658 
2,431,253 
2,716,070 
993,108 
1,078,188 
563,912 
1,434,245 


2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,055,436 
2,468,448 
2,776,070 
1,004,963 
1,103,695 
572, m 













































FOREIGN AND INSOLAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Btport for larTc ended Xoce7n'ber 6, 1926 . — The following report for 
the week ended November 6, 19263 was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the secretariat of the health section of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquartei’s at Geneva; 


rhgnp Cbolen 


pox 


' Plague 


Mantiiiae tfinij? 


MaTiPme towns 


p c 


PC p II 


i 
1 ^ 


Cholerai 


i 

a 

<E> 

P 

a 

iL 

J3 

JS 

1 

1 bONUO 

~r 

A 

J 

■ 



0 

0 

4 



0 

0 


1 

0 

3 

1 


1 

1 

Q 

0 


5 

4 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 


1 


MM 

0 


0 

i 

2 

" — 


Small- 

pox 


Tajralnve 1 — 0 

IMiuritius Port Louk* 2 1 0 

Cnu)!i of South Ahica ' 

■Duftujn 0 0 0 ; 

Britibh iDftJi 1 j 

raJcutU 0 1 

Bombay 0 

B.mgwm ! i — 

Colombo j 1,1 1 

Straits Settlemciits * 

Singapore ® t ® ^ 


Ot 7 


Datch East Indies 

rhenbon.... 

Surabaja 

Slim Bangkok 

Frcncb Indo-Cbma 
Saigon and Cbolon.. 

Turane 

Cbiua* ♦ 

Amoy 

Shanghai 

r S S R \nadivostok-j 


'Trleprapbic rtfori*' from the following maritime 
towns indicated that no cxc of lUguo, rhnlera, 
©r sinallpox 'was rep iCcd duung the wrek 

ASIi 

—Aden, Jt*l idh, Kansarin Pjenm 
Jret} —Basrah 

Persia — Mohammerah, Bender Abb*is, Bush.re 
British /udjq —Madras, Rarachi Chiitagong, 
Codun, Yizagapatum, Negapatam, Tutiwnn 
Federated Malay States —Port v'^wetfenham 
Straits Penang 

Dttfdi P«#f Indm — Samaraug, BataTia, Sabang, 
iMskasjw, Banjermasin, Falembang, Menado, 
PonUanaJe^ Bfila^an-Bch, P^dang, Samarmda, 
Tarakan, 

SormaJt — Kudhiag 

jSnh«& iVorfA Poratfo,— Sandakan, Jeiselton, 
Kudat, Tawao 
Pariayme 31 u»or— Billy. 

Wriwh Mo- C&lna.— Haiphong. 

GIfiw!.— Hongkong. 

Pormii#«.-“:^ee3Wg. 

JkjMui — Toleotii^f Osaka, Nagasaki, SIbbe, 
l^surugah Hakoda^ Mop. 

Cbkn g e ton, B»rbto» Vn- 


IMumL 


irSTKAl.\SlA AND OCEANIA 
AH'^tratia —Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bns- 
baac, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Barwm, 
Bro-ome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Al/c Guinea —Port Aloretby 
JTfie JBrtUiui Mandaied Terniory — Rabaul 
Xea reafo/td —Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, Invercargill, Duned»n 
Xeu CffZrdo; /a — Noumea. 

Ffji — Su^-a 

J9c« Qi^ —Honolulu 

Smety Islands —Papeete, 

AFRICA 

Biyypt —Port Said, Suer, Ale\andra. 

Anyh-' Egyptian Sadon— Port Sudan, Suakin. 
Briftea — Massana. 

French Somdhland —Jibuti 
Briiah SomaUiand — Berbera. 
lialtm Somehland —Mogadiscio. 

Kruyo.— Mombasa 
Fn nsibar —Zanzibar. 
r« nyanyjjfco.— Bar-es-Salaam. 

SeyMles —Victoria 
Afn^iiyaMar.— Maiunga. 

FoTtugmss Boat A/ricct —Mozambique, Beira, 
Loorenco Marques 

?7i«»a of Sovlh JJrica-^E^ London, Port 
ElimTscth, Cape Town. 

Rejsorta iiad not been receiv«d in time for dis- 
adbatiOB Irom— 

PkM Mast ifidiei,— Balikpapan. 

F^a^ine Mauil% IJoSo, JeSo, Celm, 

ZarntbcMW. 
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CANADA 


DecemTjer 3, 1926 


Communicalle diseases — WeeTc ended November 6, 1926 — ^The Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable dis- 
eases m seven Provinces of Canada for the week* ended November 6, 
1926, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 
; Bruns- 
wick 

1 

Quebecj Ontario 

Mani- 
toba ' 

1 

1 

Sas- 
katch- ; 
ewan i 

Ai- 
j berta 

Total 

Influerja 

5 


i 

1 

j 

1 

L - 


s 

T^thargip p-nnfiphalitis _ _ . __ . _ 



1 2 

2 



4 

Poliomyelitis 



! 2 




2 

Smallpox 


1 

1 in 

5 

10 

11 

37 

Typhoid fe\er 

6 

3 

9 I 17 

1 

10 

1 

47 


ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — October 1-15, 1926. — During the IS-day period 
ended October 15, 1926, one case of plague was reported at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Plague^infeded rats — During the same period of 7,730 rats taken, 
6 rats wtTB foimd plague-infected. 

• GREECE 

Plague — Patras — October 27-29, 1926. — ^Plague has been reported 
at Patras, Greece, as follows: October 27, 1926, one case; October 
29, one death. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — August, 1926. — ^During the month of 
August, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Kepublie 
of Latvia as follows: 


% 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 




3 

if 1 lUiI 



3 




1 

D'^ntery. _ __ 

76 

fftver. ^ .. 

14T 

"Erysipplfli^ _ , 

24 

Tfttam’R r , 

2 


2 

Trjiobnma _ 

21 

Malani 


Typhoid fever 

136 

Measly 

Miimm . .. . 


Typhus fever__.^ 

Whonmne eouch 

£ 

61 






MADAGASCAR 

Plague — September 1-15, 1926. — ^During the period September 1 
to 15, 1926, 87 eases of plague with 78 deaths were reported in the 
Island of Madagascar, The occurrence was distributed by provinces 
as follows: Itasy — Oases, 6; deaths, 6, Majunga — Cases, 42; deaths, 
33. Morammga — Cases, 8; deaths, 8. Tamatam — Cases, 2; deaths, 
2. Tananarme — Oases, 29; deaths, 29, The distribution according 
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to type was; Bubonic, 58; pneTimonic, 17; septicemic, 12 cases. 
The ui'ban occuri’ence reported was, in Tananarive town (interior), 
4 cases; 4 deaths. Pneumonic, 3; septicemic, 1. 

‘ MEXICO 

Smallpox ertoneously reported at Tampico — June 1—10, 1926 . — 
Later information shows that the report of two deaths from smallpox 
at Tampico, Mexico, for the period June 1-10, 1926, published in 
the Public Health Reports, July 2, 1926, page 1402, and m subsequent 
isfcues, was erroneous. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

CotnuiunlcaUe diseoMS — October, 1926. — Communicable diseases 
were reported m the Virgin Islands of the United States during the 
month of October, 1926, as follows: 


aad disease 


Cafes ! 


1 


Bt Thoiius and St John 

Ctocroid 

Oonorrbea 

Malana 

Scli3stt(Somiasis 

dyphibs 

Trachoma * 

Tuberculosis-. 

Typhoid lever 

Uneinsnsbis 

St. (Via 

Bj^entcry 

Tilajiasis 

Gonorrhea — — , 

Pelligra 

Tuberculosis 



ii 


1 

10 

1 


Kemarks 


1 Imported, 

1 impoited 

Imported- Malignant subtertiaa. 
Imported, Mansom 
Primary, 1, secondary, 7. 

Chronic pulmonary 
Imported 

Neeator amencanus l imported. 

Entamebic. 

Bancroftl 


Chronic pulmonary 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports cGntained m the following tables must not fce considered as complete orjGbaol as regards 
citlH r tb« lists of countnes incladed or the figines for the ponicular countries foi ’whicu reports arc given 

# 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 3, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Fiaeo 

Date 



Remarks 

China 

Amoy, 

Oct 10-23 

[ 18 

1 

2 

7 


Cases, Ibrago, deaths, foieign 
and native, m international 
concessions. 

Sept 26-Oct 2, 1026 Cases, 864, 
deaths, 477 Coiresponding 
period, year 1025. Cases, 1,318; 
deaths, 730 

Dec, 27, 1025-Oct 2, 1026 Cases, 
25; deaths, C 

Oct. 3-0, 1926 Cases, 28, deaths, 
17. Apr 1-Oct 9, 1928: Cases, 
7,660, deaths, 5,040 

Distnet. 

Changsha - 

Shanghai - 

ttwatow 

Oet 10-16 

Oct. 3-0 

Oct in-ifi 

10 

India 



Bombay ■ 

FhlUppinelSimds: 

^ 

Oct 10-16 

1 

1 






^ 

Oct. ^ 

2 



■■■■■■■■ 



• <»lhee£i$ of the Fuldic Health Secvice, American oonsals, and other sources. 
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Dec€!mljer 0, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLACUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continiied 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 3, 1926 — Continued 


BLAGUE 


Cases ! Deaths 


Ecuador 

Guayaquil I Oct 1-15., 


Greece 

Patras Oct 27-29.. 


1 — Bats taken, 7,730, rats, found 

plague mlected, 6 

2 Rats taken, 12,500, found in- 

I reeled, 20 


India ... 1 Sept 26-Oct 2, 1926 Cases, 

Madras Presidency Sept 26-Oct 2 .... ill | 50 3,752, deaths 1,00S Corre- 

sponding period, yesi 1925: 

^ Cases, 983, deaths, 692 

Java 

Batavia Oct 10-16 9 9 Province 

East Java and Madura do 1 

Madagascar Sept 1-15,1926 Cases, 87, deaths, 

Province— 78 

Itasy Sept 1-15 — 6 6 Bubonic, cases, 5, pneumonic, 1 

Majunga do. - 42 33 Bubonic 

Morainanga do 8 8 Bubomc, 1, septicemic, 7, 

Tamatavc do 2 2 Bubonic 

Tananarive...* do 29 29 Bubonic, 8, pneumon’C, 16, sep 

ticemic, 5 

Tananarive Tovm do 4 4 Pneumorue, 3, septicemic, !* 


Canada 

Alberta 

Calgary,, 


Oct 31-Nov 13... 


Manitoba..,...*** — 

New Biunswick 

Ontario * * : 

Toronto Oct, 31-Nov, 33. *. 

Saskatchewan * 

Cbma 

Chungking Oct, 3-9 

Shanghai — do * 

Swatow-. Oct 16-23 

Prance 

Pans Oet 11-20.* 

Gieat Britain 

England and Wales 

London Oct 17-23 

India * - — * 


Bombay Oct 10-16.. 

Madras..**** Oet 37-23.. 


Java, 

Batavia Oct 10-16 

East Java and Madura.. — Sept 26-Oct 2*. 
Mexico 

San Luis Potosi Nov 7-13.-.*.., 

Portugal 

Lisbon Oct 23-Nov. 6.. 



Oet 31-Nov 6, 1926 Cases, n 
Oet 17-23, 1926 Case's, 0. Out 
of date 

Oet 31-Nov 6, 1926 Cases, 5, 
Oet 3i-Nov 6, 1926. 1 ease 
Oct 31 -Nqv 6, 192C Cases, 10. 

Oct. 31 -Nqy 6, 1926 Case'i, 10, 

Present. 

Foreign 

Sporadic 


Oet 17-26, 3926 Ca^ 120 

Sept 26-Oct 2, 1926: Cases, 345: 
deaths, 134 Corresponding 
week, 1925— Cases, 1,155, deaths, 
247 

Province. 


TVPHOS FEVER 



China 

Antung - 

Latvia * 

Palestine. 

JaSa I Oct 19-25.. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SIMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 26, 1926 ^ 

CHOtERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Ccyba. 

ClianA, . r, ^ ^ 

Amoy ^ug S-Oct 9. 

Autung ^ Vug 1-3 U 

Canton i June 1-80 

Do t July IS-SD... 

Chanpha Dot 3-9 

“■ ' ' Aug LVOct 

Sept 12-18-. 


2o3 

500 

38 

54 

1 


Pooclio^ . 

Fttbnpo 

Manchuria— 
Chacgshiin- - 

Dmren 

Harb‘n. 

Ne^^cbwang. 

Nanking 

Shanghai 

Do 

Switow — 

Tamgtao 


Chosen 

North Eeian Province.,- 

Slnngishu 

French Settlements in India, 

Do 

India — 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do 

Do 

Madras 

Do - 

Rangoon 

Do — 

lado-Ohina 

Saigon 

I>o 

Do 

Japan - 

Kent 


Hyogo,, 

Eagakawa 

Kanagawa 

Kochi. 

Ookayama. 

Osaka 

Taihoku— — — 

Wakayama, 

Taiwan Island,—.,* 

Phhippme Islands. 

Manila 

Do— 

Provajces— 

Albay— 

Davao 

Mindoro.. 


j&iaBt». 


R<«nblon-. 

Do— 


Do. 




Deaths 


'1 


Xag 1-31 ! 

...-do 

-iug 5-Sept 12-.-I 

Aug 1-31 { 

Jul/25-Oct 2 

Rcpo'.ted July 20. i 
July2o-Oet 2 —j 
Ju!yll-Oct 9 — 
July U- Aug 30.., 


Sopt 3-16 

Sept 13 

Mar 7-Junfi26 — 
JoneST-Aug 28— 


320 

10 

289 

lb7 


MaySCl-Junc S.., 
JiilylS-Aug 28— 
Api 4r-May29— 

Tunc 13-26 

Juno 27-Sept 25.. 
May 1&-June 6— 
Aug. 1-Sept 25- 
May 9-Jane 20.— 
J one 27-Sept. 4„. 


May 2-15 

May 22-Jaiie 26,. 
Jiine2r-Aug 14— 


33 


1 

3 

478 

73 

304 

2 

7 

67 

31 


To Sept 10- 
do— 


-do. 

-do. 


do 

do 

do..^ 

Sei^. 1-10 

To Sept 10 

Sept 2l-Oct. 10- 


May 18-24 

June 27-Oct 2., 


Apr 18-34. 

May 23-29 

Feb 21-Mar 6— 

JwlF 26-31 

July 18-24 

Dots 14-31 

Jan. 2-Mar 27—. 


May 2-June 12 — 

June 20-36 

Jqne 27-Sept 25.. 

July 4-17 

Aug 5 


1,32:. 

56 

94 

2 

7 


Remarks 


30 


418 

69 

272 

1 

6 

44 


Apr IS-May 29, 1926 Cases, 31, 
deaths, 29 

Stated to be pissent in epidemic 
form 


In foreign population 


Present 

Cases, foreign, deaths, native and 
foreign 

Japanese settlements, 10 deaths; 
Chinese, 30 to 40 deaths daily; 
estimated. 

Deaths estimated 
Including places m vieiaity. 


Apr 25-Jane 26, 1026 Cases, 
15,526, deaths, 11,531 June 
27-8ept 25, 1926 Cases, 26,403, 
deaths, 16,809 


To Sept 10, 1926 Cases, 35. 


Including Yokohama, 


Apr J-Sepfc 25, 1926 
7,t43, deaths, 5.023 


At Yokohama, Japan Vessel 
sailed from Singapore July 18, 
1926 


* the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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December 3, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLAGFE^ SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 26, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


'Raass'ks 


Algeria 

Algiers 

Do 

Do 

Bona 

Oran 

Philipiieville 

Azores 

Pa\al Island— 

Horta 

St Michaels Island. 
Do 

Brazil 

Paranagua 

British East Africa: 

Kisumu... 

Do 

Uganda--.. 

Canary Islands 

Tenerifle 

Coylon 

Colombo 

Chile 

Iquique 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Foochow—,. .... 

Nanking--., 

S-watow— 

Ecuador 


Chimborazo.. 

Guayaquil... 


Do-, 


Leon - 

Loja 

Tungurahua-, 


Egypt 

City— 

Alexandiia 

Suez 

Do 

Provinces— 

Behora,— 

Bem-Saef--^.. 

Charkieh 

Gharbieh 

Mlnieh — 

Sidi Barrani... 

France* 

Marseille- 

Paris 

St Dems 

St Ouen 

Great Britain, 

Liverpool-— ,«*. 
Greece* 

Athens- 

Do, 

Patras 

Do 

Zante 

Hawan Territory; 

Hamakua 

Honokaa 

Pasuhau — , 

India-,- 

Bombay 

Do - 

Karachi — 

Do 


June 21-30 

Jub i-20 - 

Sept 23 _ 

Aug 14 _ 

Sept 21-Oct 10.. 
Sept 7 


Ang 2-29 

May 9-June 26 . 
June 27-July 10.. 

Oct 8 


Blay 16-22 

Ang i7-Sept 11 
Blar 1-Jiine30. 


Ang 2 

May29-June5. 
June 20-26 


Apr 18-Juzie26.. 
Juiie27-Aug 7.. 
Juned-July 31.. 
May 9-Sept 18- 
July 2S-31— .. 


January-June.-., 
May 16- June 30.. 

July 1-Sept 30 1 


Jaanary-June.. 

..—do. 

do 


Jiily27-Aug 12— 
'' “1-Jufyi 


May 21- 
July 29. 


July23-Aug IS-. 
May 23 -Juim 8— 

J»ly m 

June 2— 

July 34- 

Sept 30-Oct 21- 


JulyS. 

Oct 18 

Reported Ang, 2. 
Aug 14 


Aug, 2&-Sesrfi, 4— . 


Apr 1-May 31 

Aug i-Sept 30... 
May 37-Ji2iie IS-. 
July 25-OGt. S— . 
May 17 


Jam 9 

Oct 6 

July 18-24-, 


May S-Jrme 26— 
JalylS-Oet 9,- 
May 23-Jtnie 26- 
Jtdy 11-17.-™ 


1 

3 

732 

2 

1 


40 


14 


16 

43 

170 

83 


Under date of July 16* 2 cases 
leported 


Present 


1 

2 

574 


Several cases 
Prevalent. 


Not epidemic 


Januaiy-Jane, 1926 Cases, 385; 
deaths, 154 

Eats taken, 766 

Eats taken, 30,914; fiaund in- 
fected, 31. 

Eata taken, 62,5M; found in- 
fected, 89. 

Locahties, 2 

Cantons, 2 

At Aznbato Hnachi, and 
yhna Eats taken,!, 542. 

Jan 1-Oct 21, 1926. Cases, 139, 


In western desert. 

Reported July 24. 

VidmtyofPar^ 
Suburb of Parts. 


Including Firseos. 
Do 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
Hamakaa Mill 
Plague-mfected rat trapped . 

Ajsr 25-Jone 16, 1928* Cases, 
63,901; deaths, 41,576 Itma 
27-Sept 26, 19^ Cases, 7,274; 
deaths, 4,i35 



A cvni'^ <*r X IfCO 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued. 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 26, 1626— Continued 

PLAGUE—Contmued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Indw~roD^inued 

Pfp.>,rdftnGy 

Apr. 25-June 26-— 
July ^Sept 25 — 
Ma\ Q-June 26 

162 

93 


I>0 ‘ 

720 

20 

349 

15 



June 27-6ct 9 

84 

74 


Xndo-CVma 

SaiaoQ 

May 23-June 26— 

8 

3 


Do 

Julyl8-Aug 7 — 

2 

1 


Iraq 

Apr 18-'Junel2.— 

161 

103 


‘^Do — - 

Jiilj 18-Sept 11 

4 

4 


Japan 

July2-Aug 10 — 

Apr 24-JiiDel9-- 
Jiine26-Oct 9 

g 

SO 


Java 

65 

65 


no , .. - n- 

$0 

78 



Apr 

3 

1 

3 


Tirt 

S^.t. 12-1R_ 

1 


pfSlSt Java Madnm . 

June 12-19. 

1 

1 


no 

July 25-31 

1 

1 


Snmhfiya , - 

Aug 22-Sept 25-. 

May 1-15 

IS 

2 


Madagaseor 

Arotvxsjtwi PFOvinoft. , 

4 

4 

Septicemic. 

Antisirabi Province., 

Jane 16-30. ^ _ 

4 

4 

TtnSV pT'^vinf’O- - ^ 

„ _-do, 

17 

10 


tin _ . 

Ang, 16-21 _ . ^ 

i 1 

1 




2 

10 

2 



Tima 16-30 

6 


Do 

Aog 16-31 

15 

1 

16 


Man^Dj«^ry Pmviiioft. _j 

7do 

1 


MornTnfingft Province 1 

Apr 1-1X , 

2 1 

2 

1 Do 

PmvinoA , 

Aug, 16-30,.—. 

15^ 

10 

Tanananve Province 


Apr. l~June 30, 1926. Cases, 130, 
deaths, 120 July 1-Aug 31, 
1926 Cases, 126, deaths, 119 

Towns— 

Aug 1-15 

14 

10 ' 

TRm'trftve (Portj 

May 16^1-.- — 

1 

1 

T)o- . ' * - 

JTuIyl-Aug IS 

Apr l-JTuneSO..— 
July-Aug 31 

6 

5 


Tananarive.. 

7 

7 


Dn _ . 

24 

24 


ManntiQS 

Port Louis ...... 

jTilyai 

1 

1 

j 

Nigena ,.r - ^ ^ 


1 Feb l-Ju»e 30, 1926 Cases, 191; 
deattis, lt>3 July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 121, deaths, 112, 
May-June, 1926 Cases, 57, 
deaths, 16 July l-Sept 30, 
1925 Cases, 89; deaibs, 52 
Prei>ent 

Peru—, 


t 


Bepartments— 

Ancash 

ATftv 1-31 1 


Tin 

July 1-Sept 30 

Mav l-June 30 

Aug l-Sept. 30 .. 

' 2 


Caiainarca 

Do. ... 

1 10 

t 1 

4 


Tea - _ 

TiTsiy T-31 , 

, 1 



Do __ 

Inly 1-31 

5 1 



lunm. _ . 

Sept 1-30 

21 



Lambayequ©- 

lAbertad 

do 

May 1-31 

1 

4 



Do 

Rppf 1-30 

3 

i 


Lima ,, 

XTav l-.i«nA 30 

IS) 

12 

31 


Do , _ , 

July 1-Sept 30 

.Tun A 1-30 

60 

13 


Piora 


Kossia 



Jan. 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 37, 

iBenegai... 


i . 

' Nov 1-30, 1925 Cases, 3, deaths, 
2 Mar 1-June 3 0# 1926, 
Cases, 312; deaths, 213 

Apr 1-Uct. 2, 1925 Cases, 15; 
deaths, 10 

)R?ai:^ , M.M, „ , , 




Bangkok. __ 

May 23-Juue 26— 

July IR-91 

2 

2 

Do 

1 

1 

6tamltaSeltleineQts 

Blncftiwiyft 

May 2-8 

1 

1 



July d-l7 

1 

1 


mte 

, 

Julyl-Aug 10 

Oct, IS 

2 



Dik !!Z 



Preseat, 

hli'ini iiiftiWiii. ^ — 

.. .i, -i.ui-.rj i 

Hay 11-June 30— 
Julyl-Aug SO 

JnfM 0 ^ ^ 

’ 174 

1 

1 ® 


^lEi iiXiii, K 1 





9 ami 30 miles eoatb of Kai- 
rouan 
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Decemte 3, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — ^Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to Novemijer 26, 1926 — Coiitmued 


PLAGlTE-CfoBtiDued 


Place 

Date 

1 Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Turkey* 

Constantinople - 

; 

! Aug 1-Scpt 25.... 

7 ! 

4 

1 

Umon of South Africa 

Cape Province. — , 

[ 

‘ May 16-22 

1 

3 


Caivinia District i 

1 June 13-26 ' 

' 12 J 

6 


Do i 

' June 27-Aug 21— ; 

: 2 1 

3 

i 

Wilhston District 

Do 1 

June 13-26 

June 27-Jul5 i 

' 2 

i 1 i 



Orange J ree State— 
Hoopstad Distnct... 

Kug 15-21 

j ! 



Protestpan 

« E vessel 

Steamship Zana 

May 0-22 

i 3 ' 

i 

3 


September, 1926. . - 

2 

2 

At Liverpool, England, from 

1 



Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa, 
29 plague-mfected rats found 
on board 


SMAIXPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers 

Do 

Arabia 

Aden 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Bolivia 

La Paz 

Do 

Brazil 

Bahia — - 

Do 

Afanaos 

Pam 

Do 

Pernambuco 

Porto Alegre 

Rio de Janeiro 

Do 

Do 

Bao Paulo 

Santos---.— - — 

Bntish Bast Africa, 
Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Bntish South Africa. 
Northern Rhodesia.. 

Do 

Do 

Canada. 


' May 21~June20.. 
j Julj 1 -Aug 31-.- 


May i-Jtme30— 
July 1-Aug 31... 


June 20-26 

Janc27-Oct 2 

Apr 1-30 

May 16-June 26. 
June 27-Sept 25. 
July 11-Sept 25- 

Aug 10-31—^ 

AIay2-Junel9„ 
Juiy 4-Sept 25.. 

Oct 3-16 

June27-Aug 22. 
Alar. 1-7 


July 5-11 

Mar 1-May 31-, 


[ MaylS-24- 

JimeS-14 

Sept 11-17. 


Alberta > 

Calgary 

British Columbia— : 

Vancouver 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg 

Do I 

New Brunswick— 

Northumberland 

County 

Ontano 

Fort William 

Kin^on 

North Bay 

Do...: 

Orilha 

Ottawa 

Packenham .... 


Sept 5-Oct 30.^ 

Aug. 16-Sept 12 .. 


Jane 6-12..,.. 
July 4 -Not. ( 


July 25- Aug 7... 
May23-June26_. 

July 11-37 

Apr 26-Hay 26.. 

Hay 2-22..: 

July 25-31........ 

Apr 26-May 29.. 
July 18-^........ 

do 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontinued 

Beports Received from June 26 to November 26 , 1626 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Contmnt-a 


Place 


Bate 


Cases ' Beatbs i 


Bemarks 


23.— 


Canada—Contmuei \ 

Otit^no— Ccttfinued j 

Peto-boro ' tifpt 1~S0.. 

Tuiontw -i luly 

\\ aterlro j luly lS-2i 

SabkateiteWw.n 

Begma * Julj 4r-5ept 25 — 

Cejion 

Colombo ' Sept ly^Ott 2 — 

Cfajle 1 i 

Antofagasta June 0-12 

Ciuna 

Amoy ! May l-June 26 — 

Do t July 4-10 

Antung * May 17-June 19 

Do ^ Julj 4-lS ' 

Canton l May 1~S1 1 

Changsha * Aug S-14 i 

Chungking \ May 2-Oa 2 J. 

Fcjochow .j do 

Fushun Sept 12-lS 

Hongkong .J May 2-June 26 — ' 

Bo t June27-Ja2y3 1 

Manchuria * JulyA-sl i 

An-shan i Mas HrJane 12 — } 

Antung * May IG-June 19 — 

Changehua May 16^J une 26. . - ' 

Do I June 27-Sept H-.- 

Dairen Api 26-Jtme29— 

Do-..*..* June 28^Aug 8.— 

Mayl6-June5 — ^ 
May 14-lune30-*j 

July 1-28 ♦ 

May iWuneSO..-! 
June 13-19 


10 ' 

12 

6 

' May 30-Juiie 26, 2926 Cases 16 

3 Juiie27-Uet SO Cases, 95 

' Mar ll-Mnj 29, 192i> Cases, 44, 

b , deaths, 3 bept 12-18, 192o 

, j Cases, 2 


Swatow.. 

Tientsm- 


Wanshien- 
Chosen. 


Seishun 

Egypt- 

Alexandria 

Do. 

Cairo 

B^oma 

Jtoce— 

Paris..--. 

St. Etienne. - 

Do : 

Settlements in ladia. 

Dn. 



May 9-Sept 23- 
June 2-26 


May I- 


May 1-31- 

QO 


May 15-July 1-- 
July23-Oct 7— . 
Jan 29-May 13- 


Sept 1-Oct 10.- 
Apr 18-lune 15- 

Sept 16-30 

Mar 7-Junfi26.- 
June 27-Aug. 28- 


Oct 24-30 , 

Mar 1-June30 

July X-31 


Fushun. 

Harbin 

Do. 

Kai-yuan 

Kungchuling - , 

Liaoyang Alay 16-June 30... 

Mukden > do I 

Penhsjhu-.^ * May 16-June 19 — 

Do I Aug S-Oct 3 ; 

Ssupmsnj. * Alay 16-June30..-i 

Do I Aug 1-7 1 

Teshihchiao May Ifa-Jane30_— , 

Tieh-Iing. Sept 27-Oct 3 j 

Wa-feng-tien f do 

Do I Aug 1-7 1 

Nanking — MayS-Sept 18--.^- 

Shanghai Maj 2- June 20 j 

Do. ' June 27-July 24. . . I 


1 

'"I 
1! 
5 I 

63 
5 i 
4 ' 
21 . 
12 
10 ' 
1 

4 ' 
4 

4 ' 
3 ' 

2 i 

II 

1 ^ 

3 . 
1 I 


43 

7 

2 

^2 


16 


3 

I 

282 


Present 

Do 


Railway stations 

South Manchurian Railway. 


Do 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Present 

Cases, foreign* Deaths, popula- 
tion of international concession, 
foreign and native 
Sporadic 

Reported by British munieipal- 
ity 

Prevalent 

Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 667, 
deaths, 146 July 1-31, 192b 
Cases, 82, deaths ,27 


Afay l-June 30, 1926 Oases, 3 
Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 141; 
Julyl-Aug 31 Cases, 24 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Ci>n tinned 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to November 26 , 1 S 26 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths | 

Great Bntain 


1 1 

1 

England and Wales. 

1 


I 

'Birmingham 

?ept 2C-Oct 2.... 

1 


Bradford * 

May 23-20.- 

1 f 


Do ! 

Aug 29-Sept 4_-. 

1 1 


Hull 1 

Oct 17-23 

1 ! 

1 

London.. ' 

Sept 26-Oet 16... 

3 

i 

Xewc astlc-on-Tvne 

June 6-12 

1 1 

1 

' 

Julyll-Oct 30.... 

d 

i 

Aotnligham i 

May 2-Luiie 5 

7 i 

1 

Do ] Julv lS-24 

1 1 

* 

Shemeld j 

June 13-19 i 

1 i 

1 

Do * 

Julv4-Oct 23 1 

21 1 

! 

eonth Shields 1 


1 


Greece t 

Oct 3-9 j 


i 

Athens > 

Julv 1-31 * 

71 

6 1 

Salop ibi 1 

June 1-14- _ . 


3 ) 

Guatemala j 

] 



Qnatemala Citv _ _ _ 

June 1-30- 1 


*> 

India 1 t 



Bombay i 

May 2-June2b 

220 i 

134 

Do ! 

June27-0€t 9 

118 1 

64 

Calcutta -i 

.Apr 4-May 20 

171 

152 

Do 1 

June 13-26 

24 

18 

Do 1 

Jtme27-Oct 2 

45 

42 

Karachi ! 

May 16-June 26... 

44 

IS 

Do ; 

June 27-Oct 2 

14 

i 7 

Madras 1 

May l^June 26... 

V 

i 4 

Do 1 

June 27-Oct 16--- 

76 

20 

Rangoon ' 

Afay 9-Jane 26 

10 

5 

Dn _ _ . 

July 4-Sept 11 

21 

4 

Indo-China 

i 





2 


Iraq 

Baghdad 

do — 

8 

3 

''Do.. - 

July 4-Sept 11 — 

3 

1 

Basra 

Apr 18-Jane 22. „ 

34 

23 

Dn , 

Aug 15-21.—- 

1 


Ttalv 




'CAtfinift 

9-1 ■** , 

2 


RmmA 

Jnnn t4-2Q 

4 


laiwaifta ^ . 




Dn 




Lip.m . _ * ^ 




Kobe 1 

May ^)-June1^ 

1 






'DV'''r "r " "I 

J«ly4-lfl 

i 


1 

1 

r< 

May 11-29- 

24 



1 Jiinn 1-20 

23 


Do,.,, 

j July 11 -Aug. 10 

2 


h.okyo 

1 June 26-July 17 

3 


Ynknbama., _ . . 

1 3-S... 

2 


Lava 




Tlafavm , _ 

May 15-June 25 

2 


Dn 

July 24-Oct 3 

16 


East Java and Madura 

Apr. 11-July 3 

100 

6 

Do 

July4-Aug 7 

43 

1 

MftlftTIg 

Apr 4-10 

5 

1 

f?TJi»abayft - 

May 16-22 

14 

1 

0ol 

July 18-Sept 25 — 

143 

8 





- ■ T „- ■ ■ ■ > - 

Mjp^lcn.. _ _ , , 




June 13-28. ^ 


3 


June 8^14 


2 

Dn _ 

June 29-Sept 27 


S 

MiPTinn City 

May ithJune 5 — 

3 


Do , , , 

July 25-Sept 25 

6 



July 18-24... 


i 

iian Autouio de Aren^des.... 

Jan* l-June 30 



Tiiiis 

lope 13-26 -r 


7 

Da 

July4-Nov 6 


21 

TMreon - 

May 1-June 30^— 


17 

Do- 

Julyl-Oct 23 


14 


Bcmarks 


23~Juiic 26, 1Q2C Cases , 633, 
Time 27-Oet 16, 1S26 Cases, 
T,€3S 


At Gateslead, several caaCto re- 
ported 


Including Piraus 


Apr as-Junc 2S, 1626 Cases, 
MS5I, death*?, 14,771 June 
27-hJept 25,1926 Cases 27 061, 
deaths, 8,231 


Har 28-June 26, 1026. Cases, 3L 
, June 27-'Jaly 31, 1926 Cases, XL 
JEtttire wnsular district, includ- 
ing island of Sardiziia 
Apr. 25 -Jubq 26, 1926, Gases, 201. 

(Keported as alastrm ) 

June 27-Oct 30, 1^ Cases, 227. 

(Reported as alastrlaa ) 

Apr Il-JuneSO, 1926: Cases, 6^ 
June 27-Aag. 28, 11^ Cases, 
TO 


Ffovince 

Do 


Inler'or 


Apr. l-June 30 ,1926 Cases, S 
Feb 1-Jime 30, 1926 Deaths, 
1,625. 


Xncludmg munKupalilies In Fed- 
eral District, 

Bo. 

Present 100 miles from Chihua- 
hua 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE VE]^— Con tm iied 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Netherlands 

1 

My 15-24 ' 

9 





Feb 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 521; 
deaths, 49 

Persia 

i 

Apr 21-July 23 ... 

10 

Peru 

Junft i-3ft _ 

1 





Mar 2H--M'iy 1, Cases, 12, 

deaths, i June 27-Sept 11, 
1920 Cases, 416, aeaths, 1 

Portugal, 

Lisbon 

Apr 26-Junel9.— 

i 

10 

3 

t)o 

Myll-Oct 23..., 
May 23-.TiiTifl S _ - _ 

26 

6 



4 



"bo 

Jnly u-'M, 

2 



T^nssifl. - __ 




Jan l-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 2 520 
Apr 1-Oct 2, 1926 Cares, 690, 
deaths, 236 







May 2-June 12 — 
July 47-001. 2 

23* 

60 

fid _ . „ . 

77 

Spam 



Jan 1-June 30, 1926 Deaths, 99, 

Valenrifi ^ 

Aug 22-6cfc 23—. 

Apr 25-May 1 — 
^uiy 

3 

! ■’ 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore................... 

1 

1 


TDTft. ^ ^ 

- — — 


Sumatra 

■MertflLTi ^ — 

?i!?r-'2R 


1 

One case varioloid 

Switzerland: 

Liifiepne Canton 


1 

} 

Tin 

Jidy 1-31 

2 



Tripolitania ... 

Apr sn 

12 

{ 



Tumsia — — -_J 


1 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 17. 
Jiilj 1-Sept 30, 1926 Cases, 38. 

Tonis 

Aug. if-sn , _ , . . 

! 2 


tjnion of Rontfa Afrif» 

tune 1-30 - 

8 

) 1 

Cane Province...-. 


1 ^ 

Outbreaks. 

Do 

Do 

Ang - J 


Idntya district , 

! 

i i 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Natal 

May 30-2unp S 

Orange Free State.. 

June 20-Aug 28 

Transvaal 1 


June 6-12, 1926 Outbreaks in 
Pietersburg and Rustenburg 

I districts. 

: Native. 

Do 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

May O-June 12 — 
July 11-Sept 25... 
Sept 10-2S. 

1 


Johaimesbarg 

5 


Do — 

4 



Pretoria — — — 

1 


i 

YugoslaTia 




Apra6-30, 1926 Cases, 2, deaths, 

At Zanribar, June 7, 1926 One 
case of smallpox landed At 
Durban, Union of South Africa, 
June 16, 192G One suspect oise 
landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at tiuaran- 
tine on outward voyage 

Zagreb 

1 Aug- 9-15 - .. 

#2 


On vessels 

S. S Karapara..—.. 




fitawnTtiship ^ 

July 2 

1 


.. . i 



1 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeiia..,....™. 1 

1 ' i 



i 

AJj^iears---,., 


7 


deaths, 1. 

Do 1 

July2l-Aug 31- — 

3 



Argentina. ! 




_ Eosario „J 

Feb 1-28 

2 



m Pa* 

June 1-30.......... 

t 


£kl 1 

Aiig. 

9 

A 

1 

Mar. i-Juna SO 1926 Cn^ srr* 

V ^ 

I 



: deaths, 14, 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to November 26, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVEB—Contmued 


Place 


Date 


Cases Deaths 


Remarks 


Chile 

Antofagasta- 

Do 

Concepcion-. 
Valparaiso -- 
Do 

China 

Antung 

Do - 

Canton 

Chungking— 
Ichang 


l\anshien.. 


Chosen 

Chemulpo, - 

Do 

Gensan 

Seoul 

Do 

Czechoslovakia.. 


Egypt 

Alexandna— 

Do 

Cairo 

Do 

Port Said 

Do 

Prance 

Great Bntain 
Scotland— 

Glasgow 

Greece 

Athens— 

Hungary 

Ireland (Irish Free State) 
Cobh (Queenstown)-. 

Do 

Cork-.— 

Cork County 

Kerr County- 

Dingle — 

Italy 

Palermo — 

Japan — 

Latvia 


Lithuama.. 


Mexico 

Durango.-— 
Mexico City- 


Do 

Do 

Do 

San Luis Potosi 

Morocco 

Norway 

Stavanger 

Palestine.. 

Gaza,-— — - 

Haifa - 

Halelal — 

Jaffa district 

Do - 

Jerusalem — — - 

Majdal district - 

Nazareth district | 

Petah Tokvah. 

Tiberias 

Yavniel 


May 23- June 26 

June 27-July 3— 

June 1-7 

Apr 29-May 5— 
Aug. 14-Sepi IS., 


June 14-27 

June2S-Oct 10... 

May 1-31 

.\ug 29-Sept 4... 


May l-June 3 

July 1-31 

June 1-30 

do,. 


Julyl-Aug 31 


Julyl6-Aug 19... 

Oct 1-7 

Jan 29-May 13 . 
July 23-.4ug 5.. 

June 4-24 

Jul> 9-Oct 7 

Aug 1-31., 


July30-Aug 21- 


Sept 1-30 

May 1-Jum 30— 


May 30-Jane S— 
June27-Aug 23-, 

June 5 

Oct» 17-23- 


June 27-Juiy 3— 

'SepLm¥r-I” 


July 1-31-—- 
May 16-June 5. 


June 13-19 

July 25-31 

Aug 15-Oct 30- 
June 13-26 


Sept 6-12-. 


July 6-12 

July 13 Aug 30- 

Aug 17-23 

June 15-28 

Sept 2S-Oct.4-- 
Sept 14-27 — , — 
JuIylS-Aug 2-- 

do— — — — 

Oct 5-U 

Aug 3-9 — 

Aug 17-^ 


— . Present 

1 S Reported May 1, 1926 Oceur- 
} ring among troops 
— ; Present among troop^ May 1, 
1926 Locality m Chingking 
consular uistnct 

Feb l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 
1,005, deaths, 112 July 1-31, 
1926 Cases, 37, deaths, 6 


Jan l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 156; 
deaths, 6 


Including Pirseus, 


Mar 2S-May8,1926: CaseSpi, 

Mar 28-May 29, 1626 Cases, 37. 

May l-June 30, 1926, Cas^* 19. 
Aug 1-31,1926. Cases, 2. 

Mar l-June 30, 1926 Gases, 19^ 
deaths, 22. July 1-Aug, 31, 
1926 Cases, 23 

Feb l-June 30, 1936 Deaths, 189. 

Including munlcipabties in Fed- 
eral District 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Present, city and country 

Mar l-June 30, 1926. Cases, 4^ 
July 1-Aug. 31, 1926 Cases, 20 

Mar l-June 30, 1926. Cases, 14; 
deaths, 1 Aug lO-Oct 11, 
irn Cases, 12 


1952T*»— 26 5 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, S3IALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEYER — CoDtiiiiieJ 

Reports Reeeived from June 2S to November 26, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVEH— Continued 


Pl.ite 

Date 1 

Costs ^ Deaths 

Pemarks 

Persia 

I 

!Mi,y 23-Jupe 22-..’ 



Peru 

JfiD 1 

1 , 




Mar 2S-June 26, 1926 Cases, 

i 

j 

1 

1 

. _ 

‘ 1 

1 

1,272, dentils, Jude 27- 

Sept 18, 102C Cases, 294, 
deaths. 22 

Mar i-June 30, 1926 Cases, S99, 


; j 

i 

deaths S3 July Wl, 1926 
Cases, 65, deaths, 9 

Jan i-Apr 30,1926 Cases, 18,647 


^ J in l-JuneSO 

13 

T*un%a. 



! Apr i-Jnne 30, 1926 Cuses, 

July l-8ept 20, 1«:6 Cases, 

Vif'imfj ^ _ 


3 ■ 

Turkey* 

CorSi^t.^nlmopk. 

1 June 11-30 


1 101 

June 10-22...., 

1 

\ 

f 

Union «f&outh Unci.. 



Apr l~May3I, I926 Cases, 351, 


Do 

Cape Frovince- 


Glengrar district June Sr-Jcdy 3 . 

Gruhiiia^iown ’ do 


Nat.lL _ 

Darbtn 

Orange F*‘ce s^tato.. 


Trai3ss\a4-. 


Jo^ualle^bu^g 

"V^alivU'ijrtroom dis* 

tfiit 

W£jljriir''iis£tad dib- 
incr 

yngoslciTria,. — 

Jiabreb 


3uiy2,vSepi IS— 


Aug 29 -Sept 4 .. 
June 20 - 2 G, 


-do,. 


Ma> l.V2i. 


July 1 - 31, 1926 Cases, deaths, 
11 

Apr 1 -June 30 , 192 d Ca^es, 202 , 
deaths, 2 *, native July 1 - 31 , 
1926 Cases, 5 S, deaths, 16 , 

Outbreaks 

Apr l-Juufi 30 , 3926 Cabcs, 2 S 
July 1 - 31 , 1926 Ca&es, 2 ^; 

■Iis 2 

Apr l- 3 mie 30 , 1926 Cases, 24 
deaths,^ 4 July 1 - 31 , 1926 . 

Apr "l-Jtme 50 , 1926 . Cases, 10 , 
deaths, 5 July 1 - 31 , 1926 
Cases, 2 Aug. 15 - 21 , 1926 
Outbreaks 

Outbreaks, 

Do 

4 pr IS-Jqne 30 , 1926 . Cases, 4 S, 
deaths, 7 Juiyl-Aug 31,1926 
Cases, 3 , deaths, 1 . 


YELLOW FEYEE 


T?£rtk*:»l ..._ 

[ Bep^jfled June 26 .- 

( 

Present sn interior cf Bahia, 

B&hsiL, 

i May 9 -Jaiie 26 

10 ! 7 1 

Pirapora, and Minas 

fM 

July 4 - 10 ,., - 

3 




Apr i-Junc 30 

8 f 4 


Nigeria 

June 1-30 

l| 1 
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VOL. 41 DECEMBER 10, 1926 NO. 50 

THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 

SERVICE 

The United States Daily, published in Washington, and presenting 
the official activities of our National Government, started, on October 
25,^1926, a series of articles, each one a brief sketch of the work of 
a bureau or office of the Government The Public Health Service 
was selected as the first Government bureau to be described. The 
eight service articles appeared as copyrighted material in the issues 
of October 25 to 30, and November 1 and 2, 1926. Each article was 
prepared by a staff writer of the United States Daily after an mter- 
view with the Surgeon General and the Assistant Surgeons General 
in charge of each of the seven divisions of the bureau. The Public 
Health Service is reprmting these eight articles with the permission 
of the United States Daily, for the mformation of health ofiicei's and 
sanitanans. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Personal well-being is so obviously an individual and personal 
characteristic that it is frequently a little difficult to convince a citizen 
living on the Pacific coast that his health is affected by the activities 
of an agency of the Federal Government 3,000 miles away. In fact, 
save in times of epidemic, the average citizen is likely lo take little 
interest in the activities of his local health officials, to say nothing of 
those of the State or Nation. When there is an outbreak of some 
contagious disease in bis commumty, he becomes intensely interested 
in methods of preventing the spread of the contagion. But when the 
outbreak has abated this interest wanes, and that is why there is 
another outbreak at some later date. * 

“In time of peace, prepare for war,” was the adyice of one whom 
the world generally concedes to have been wise. And it is advice 
which can be adapted profitably to the work of those chained with 
the protection of that vital but rather nebulous thing called public 
health. Preparation for w'ar in the political and militaiy sense does 
not mean merely storing up supplies of arms and munitions such as 
wwe used in the last war. If it did, modem nations would he usmg 
clubs instead of tanks, and bows and arrows instead of poison gas and 
heavy artillery. Preparation for war means constant efforts to 
improve w^eapons and constant diligence to prevent the outbreak of 
lltoas"— 1 (2825) 
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hostilities; or, if the latter is impossible, then an effort to so localize 
the outbreaks as to reduce the enemy’s potentialities for damage to a 
minimum. 

It is the duty of public health authorities not only to fight epi- 
demics and diseases while they are actually present but to devise 
means of preventing epidemics and diseases. This is the reasoning 
back of the elaborate and far-flung system of disease prevention and 
control which, in the aggregate, is the United States Public Health 
Semce. 

In carrying out its duties the Public Health Service employs more 
than 8,000 men and women, and expends appropriations aggregating 
more than ten and a half millions of doUam annually. 

The organization now known as the Bureau of the Public Health 
Service had its origin in the Marme Hospital Service, which was 
established by an act of Congress approved July 10, 1798 This act 
authorized the President to nominate and appoint medical officers 
to furnish care to sick and disabled seamen at such ports and other 
places in the United States as presented needs for services of this 
nature. It was provided that this care might be given either in 
hospitals maintamed by the Umted States or in civilian mstitutions 
Tvith which contracts might be negotiated. 

A tax of 20 cents per month to be collected by collectors of customs 
from all seamen employed on American vessels engaged in foreign 
and coastwise trade was the method prescribed by the early legis- 
lators for the financing of their first step m safeguarding the public 
health. It is for this reason that the Public Health Service is a part 
of the Treasury Department to-day. 

The first manne hospital built under the authoiity of the act of 
1798 was at Norfolk, Va., in 1800 In 1802 a hospital was built at 
Boston, and others followed both along the Atlantic seaboaid and 
along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and the Great Lakes. 

Necessarily, in caring for sick and disabled seamen m American 
ports, the medical officer^ appomted to .serve in these early marine 
hospitals became familiar with the diseases brought into the coimtry 
from abroad. It- frequently happened that these medical offieem 
were the first physicians to diagnose such diseases as cholera, yellow 
fever, and smallpox, which threatened the welfare of ports of entry. 
This was particularly true in southern ports, then exposed to frequent 
dangers from yellow fever. 

During epidemics in the early days the Maiine Hospital Service 
fceqncnfly received presidential authorization to aid local health 
aufchoriti^ in relief and control measm-es. The marine hospitals and 
of ae mimical pereonnel as well were used by both the North 
and South during the Civil War for the care of the imlit^ forces. 
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Gradually, Congress began to extend the functions of the Marine 
Hospital Service, and to make of that organization a Federal health 
service. In 1878 the service was given authority to impose quaran- 
tine to prevent the entry of disease into the United States from 
abroad. It was not until 1890 that authority was given to impose 
quarantines to prevent interstate spread of disease, and then the 
authority was limited to the prevention of cholera, yellow fever, 
smallpox, and plague. In 1893 this authonty was extended to cover 
all infectious and contagious diseases, and provision was made for 
cooperation with State and municipal health agencies. 

Congress recognized the value of mihtaiy discipline in an organi- 
zation which had to combat epidemic diseases, and in 1889 authorized 
the organization of the Marme Hospital Service along military lines, 
with officers holdmg commissions m grades similar to officers of the 
medical department of the Army. 

In 1902 the name of the orgamzation was changed to “The Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service,” and in 1912 this name was 
changed to that now bonie by the service 

While the public health functions of the service had their inception 
in the prevention of the introduction and spread of quarantinable 
diseases, their development was largely the result of changes in pubhc 
opinion Investigative functions began with inquines into the causes 
of such diseases as yellow fever and cholera In 1902 the Hygienic 
Laboratory was established, and to-day this institution is recognized 
as one of the foremost research centers in the world. 

The functions of the service may be summarized as folloivs: 

1. Furnishing medical service to American seamen and other 
beneficiaries 

2. Protection of the United States from the introduction of disease 
from without. 

3. Prevention of the interstate spread of disease mid suppression 
of epidemics. 

4. Cooperation with State and local boards of health as well as 
with Federal agencies in health matters. 

5. Investigation of diseases of man. 

6. Supervision and control of biological products. 

7. Public health education and dissemination of health information. 

One of the functions exercised by the service — that of supervision 

and control of biological products — ^is of tremendous importance. 
It means that all viruses, vaccine, therapeutic serums, toxins, anti- 
toxins and analogous products applicable to the prevention and cure 
of diseases of man axe tested by the service for purity and potency. 
The value of such products supervised by the service in one year is 
well over $10,000,000. 
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organized at present the Surgeon General adnimisters the affairs 
of the Bureau of the Public Health Semce through seven administra- 
tive divisions. These are: The Division of Marine Hospitals and 
Belief, the Division of Domestic Quarantme, the Division of Foreign 
and Insular Quarantine, the Division of Personnel and Accounts, the 
Division of Sanitary Kepoxts and Statistics, the Division of Scientific 
Eeseareh, and the Division of Venereal Diseases. 

Dhision af Scientific Research 

Save for his superior mental rapacity, man enjoys no particular', 
adiantage over other forms of life m the struggle against disease 
Therefore his most iiuportaat weapon in that struggle is the applica- 
tion of that mentality to methods of promoting his health. The 
most effective method of that application devised so far is scientific 
research through the experimental method 

Granted that the necessity for research exists, the question then 
presents itself as to whether or not the Government should engage in 
research. Experience and reason both command an. affirmative 
answer. 

Willie it is true that in the United States as elsewhere a large 
amount of research connec ted with the safeguarding of public health 
is carried on by private agencies, there are, nevertheless, eompelhng 
reasons why the Government itself should be represented in this field. 

A careful analysis will show that by far the greater part of the 
research work conducted under private agencies is directed to the 
solution of problems that are almost entirely local or problems 
pertaining to curative rather than to preventive medicine. On the 
other hand, the Government, being interested in the welfare of thc^ 
enth’e population, concentrates its efforts upon problems affectmg 
large groups and upon preventive rather than curative methods. 
Occasionally there is an overlapping, as in the case of syphilis, where 
to cure one case is to prevent another. 

The Government also has a duty to perform in checking up on the 
r^ults of outside research to determine whether or not much of this 
information can be recommended for general guidance and in for- 
mulating scientific infomation for administrative purposes. Then, 
too, there are certain problems which no private agency is equipped 
to solve. ^ These are problems requiring observations widely dis- 
tributed in a geographic sense and other problems which can be 
wived only by concentratbn of many different research activities 
in cooperation and simultaneously. In addition to all of 
time wwas, there is, of course, the Government’s obbgafion, to * 
the welfare of the peojde^an obligation which is not shared 
% onMe private agencies, which, properly enough, have their own 
ba view in many of their activities. 
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Eecogniziiig the necessity and propriety of goTenunental research 
in the public health field the Congress in the act of August 14, 1912, 
provided that: 

“The Public Health Service may study and investigate the diseases 
of man and conditions mfluencing the propagation and spread 
thereof, includmg sanitation and sewage and the pollution, either 
directly or indirectly, of the navigable streams and lakes of the 
United States.” 

An earher act of Congress had established the Hygienic Labora- 
tory in Washington, the scene of an important part of the research 
activities carried on by the Division of Scientific Kesearch of the 
Public Health Service. 

The scope of the division’s activities may be described as follows; 

1. The investigative functions have been extended to include every 
major topic of public health interest The approaches to the prob- 
lems have been from several standpoints — (a) of the basic sciences 
in the laboratory; (6) of clinical study; (e) of epidenuology; (d) of 
sociology and economics; (e) of vital statistics; (/) of public health 
administration. 

2 The control function (biologic products), authorized by the 
act of July 1, 1902, has extended to the limitations of the act in so far 
as permitted by the funds appropnated. It has included researches 
necessitated by adequate control. The control of biologic products 
necessitates inspections in many parts of the United States and in 
those European countries where these are necessary. 

The activities of this division have carried its agents into every 
State in the Union, the insular possessions of the United States, 
Mexico, and several countries of Europe. 

In addition to those activities which it carries on independently 
the divKion does not hesitate to cooperate with other agencies doing 
work within its field. In exchange for opportuniti^ for r@earch 
and access to material the division always stands re^y to cooperate 
with any Government agency in the solution of problems relating to 
public health, subject to the conmderation of relative importance m 
terms of service to the countiy and also subject to limitations of 
funds and personnel. This same readiness applies to nongovern- 
mental organizations ^th the additional considerations of their 
aims, purposes, and good faith. 

At various times the division has cooperated in research with many 
public and private agencies, including the Bureau of Mmes, the 
Bureau of Standards, Johns Hopkins University, Yale, Harvard, the 
National Research Council, many manufacturing and industrid 
organizations, and the State boards of health of the various States 
of the Union. 
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A topic is considered eligible for investigation by tliis division 
provided it is of public-health interest, and if funds and personnel 
are available, under the following circumstances: 

1. The subject is of widespread significance and no adequate 
solution is at hand. 

2. Other agencies are not studying the subject, or at least not from 
the alandpoint of public health. 

3'. The subject threatens to become of widespread importance, 
rendering anticipatory research advantageous. 

The principal activities of the division at present include: 

Studies of a number of diseases of man, includmg cancer, elon- 
orchiasis, encephalitis lethaigica, goiter, influenza, leprosy, malaria, 
niitntional diseases, pneumonia, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
trachoma, luberculosis, tulartemia and typhus fever; investigations 
on the subjects of admmistrative health practice, child hygiene, 
drag addiction, industrial hygiene and sanitation, mental health, 
milk, morbidity,' oxidation reduction, stream pollution and sak- 
maroh mosquito control; and studies and inspections required for 
the regulation of interotate traffic in biologic products. 

Division of Marine Hospitals and Belief 

The Division of Marine Hospitals and Relief is part of the Bureau 
of the Public Health Service which performs the functions for wliich 
the service was established by Congi’ess in 1798. At that time, 
indeed, the organization was known as the Marine Hospital Service, 
the idea of a Federal health department was something entirely 
outside the ken of political thought in the infant Nation. 

From time inunemorial it has been the law of the sea that vessels 
must provide metlical attention for seamen. Hence, when the Con- 
gress wished to encourage the embryonic merchant marine of the 
newborn Republic, one of the means it took was to relieve the ships 
of the burden imposed by this requirement 

Thus it came about that some of the earliest institutions estabhshed 
by the Federal Government were marine hospitals. Marine hospitals 
antedated naval hospitals and, in the early days, the former took care 
of officers and men of the Navy. The first maime hospital in Boston, 
which, incidentally, was the first general hpspital m that city, fur- 
ni«hed hospital care for wounded who fought under John Paul 
Jones 

The earlier hospitak were primitive affairs according to modern 
fitedards. Medical knowledge has adviuiced greatly in the past 137 
years and the marine hospitals have kept abreast of the times. 
Attendh^ speciaEsts augment the r^ular staff of medical officers; 
taraipedgraduate nurses and dietitians, as well as skilled physiotherapy 
are employed. The medical and suigieal work of the marine 
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hospitals compares favorably with that of representative hospitals in 
then- respective ports, although some of the hospitals are archi- 
tecturally obsolete For instance, the present marine hospitals at 
New Orleans and San Francisco, built just after the Civil War, were 
products of a school of thought and medical knowledge which held 
that hospitals must be of the flimsiest possible construction so that as 
soon as they became infected with hospital gangi’ene or some similar 
imwelcome visitor, the building could be burned. These two "hos- 
pitals, “built to bum,” are still standing awaiting sufficient funds to 
substitute fireproof structures. It is a marvel that they have not 
long since realized the purpose for which they ivere built. Probably, 
the only reason these structures have not been burned is the ceaseless 
care with which they are guarded by a well-disciplined personnel. 
In all the years of the existence of marine hospitals not a smgle 
patient has been burned to death in a hospital fire — a most surprising 
record, particularly when the type of some of the early structures is 
considered Hospital fires have occurred, however; the first Chicago 
Marme Hospital was destroyed m the great fire of 1871. 

The marine hospitals in the beginnmg were financed through a 
tax of 20 cents pei; month, later mcreased to 40 cents, deducted from 
the wages of each seaman and collected by the collector of customs. 
Subsequently this was replaced by a toimage tax and finally by 
direct appropriations out of the Treasury. It has been nearly 50 
years since the 40 cents per month tax was collected, but aged sailors 
still sailing the seas and coming into the hospitals recall that they 
helped build ihese institutions out of their own wages. 

There are 25 marine hospitals to-day in various ports of the United 
States. The pohcy of the Government is to build such hospitals 
only in ports where it is more economical to have Government-owned 
buildings than to provide hospital care through contractual ar- 
rangements with private institiitions. Provision for the care of sea- 
men is made in 160 ports of the United States and insular possesaons 
and there are always between 3,000 and 4,000 sailors in hospitels 
under the supervision of this division.- 

The growth of the merchant marine and the general increase in the 
population of the United States have been reflected in the expansion 
of marine hospital fimctions. More than 300,000 persons annually 
now apply for treatment or examination at these hospitals or out- 
patient offices. There were furnished last year 1 ,321 ,309 patient days 
of hospital care mid 572,139 out-patient treatments, the latter item 
including the vaednation of 35,719 beneficiaries gainst smallpox 
and typhoid. 

Dentistry, a modem hospital necessity, is supplied by 30 full-time 
dental officers who last year gave to 30,811 beneficiaries 110,320 treat- 
ments. In the marine hc^pital laboratories 192,308 bacteriological 
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anil ollit-j.- clmic!<l laboratory examinations were made, and 37,535 
X-i‘iy expos mes made for diagnostic purposes. 

The marine hospitals are open to personnel of the Army, Navy, 
and Coast Gua’-d, to patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
and to injmed employees ol the United States Government receiving 
care under the supervision of the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
iri-sion The hospital on Ellis Island, Xew York City, is operated 
chiefly for diseased immigrants detamed by the immigration authori- 
ties It is also the pohey of the Govermnent to allow foreign seamen 
to enter marine hospitals as pay patients when a request is made on 
their behalf by the master of a foreign vessel or by a foreign consid 

It costs a little more than $5,000,000 per year to maintain the 
raanne hospitals. Approximately $500,000 a year is returned to the 
Go\einment for the various classes of pay patients, including immi- 
grants. The a\erage cost of operation per patient per day has been 
reduced from $4.08 m 1923, $3 84 in 1924 and $3.80 in 1925 to $3.71 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. This is lower than the avei'- 
age cost of operation of hospitals belonging to the Army, Navy, or 
the Veterans' Bureau, and considerably less than that of civilian hos- 
pitals furnishing equivalent services and having .trained nurses and 
salaried staffs of physicians and surgeons. 

*Vn idea of the costs of operation may be obtained from the figures 
showing some of the expenditures for hospital supplies during the 
pest fiscal year. Some of the items are adhesive plaster, $4,347.45: 
salvarsan and other supplies used in the treatment of syphilis, 
$6,410.43; gauze and sm'gical dressings, $17,536.28; ether and other 
anesthetics, $1,786.98; catgut ligatimes for surgical operations, 
$2,656.23; soan, $25,855.23; clinical thermometere, $2,714.55; X-ray 
films, $15,707 85; insulin, $1,794. 

The item for the piuchase of insulin suggests the remarkable prog- 
ress which has been made in the tieatment of diabetes since the use 
of this remedy was initiated- Since its use was inlroduc-ed there has 
been a constant increase in the number of diabetes ca3e.s admitted to 
maiine hospitals and a const wit decrease m the number of deaths. 
The figures are, 1923, 78 cases and 23 deaths; 1924, 97 rases and 12 
deaths; 1923, 108 cases and 9 deaths; 1926, 110 caacs and 5 deaths. 
The %ures refer to fiscal years. 

Stwting out merely as an agency doing relief work for seamen, the 
Public Health Service has expanded and acquhed manifold and varied 
functions. It was natural for quarantine duties to be added, to- 
gatlber with other functions relating to the safety of ships and the 
welfare of their personnel. It became the agency which examines 
a|>^oanta for license as pilots and other ships’ offieeis who must pass 
aalwffaetaiy tests for vision, color vision, and hearing. Lighthouse 
are also required to pass shnilar examinations before they are 
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appointed. The Public Health Service must also vouch for the 
physical ability of sailors qualifying as “ able-bodied, seamen,” of which 
the crew of an American ship must have not less than 65 per cent; 
and smce ships’ officers must be versed in first aid before licensed 
by the Steamboat Inspection Service, courses of instruction have been 
organized in 43 ports where medical officers give the necessary instruc- 
tion preliminary to examination of the candidates m this subject. 
The physical examinations, which number nearly 100,000 yearly, 
include those of the United Stales Coast Guard recruits, the United 
States CivU Service, Pension Bureau, and Ajrmy training camps 

All medical service for the Coast Guard is furnished by the United 
States Public Health Service, which also sends its medical officers 
with the cruising cutters on the Alaska seal patrol and the North 
Atlantic ice patrol, and wherever else these ships may go. 

Alcoholic hquom and parcotics I’equired for medicinal use on board 
any American or foieign ship m an American port are purchased or 
otherwise authonzed by an officer of the Public Health Service in 
amounts according to the governing medicmal needs. 

At Port Stanton, N. Mex., a marine hospital is -maintained for 
tuberculous patients where provision is made not only for medical 
treatment but also for employment of patients who are approaching 
fitness for discharge. These latter are employed for several months 
in order to make sure that their return to health has been permanent. 
Only those tuberculous patients who are expected to recover are sent 
to Fort Stanton; the others are treated in various port hospitals. 

The National Leper Home at Carville, La., is operated by the 
Public Health Service. There are now about 270 patients there, 
cuBed by State health officers from the population at large. Treat- 
ments by chaulmoogra oil, X ray and mercurochrome, fay violet ray 
and other lights, as wdl as by hydrotheiapy and many other agent^ 
have yielded encouraging results and some cures are effected. The 
radio, baseball, moving pictures, a library, a school and reli^ous 
solace furnished by chaplains and chapels for both Catholics and 
Protestants bring some measure of contentment to the inmates. 
Leper patients physically fit are employed by the Government at 
nominal pay in light occupations at this institution, thus providing 
some divemion and a small means of income to those unfortunates, 
who are, however, clothed and otherwise well cared for at Peder^ 
expense. 

Prom 1919 to 1922 the Public Health Service was designated as 
Ihe principal agaucy to care for World War veterans m need of hos- 
pital care. To do this the service rented hospital space, converted 
hotels and other buildings to hospital uses, and, in general, did the 
best it could to meet an uhprecedeated situation which confronted 
it unexpectedly. 
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la 1922, when Congress assigned this work to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Public Health Service turned over 57 hospitals with 17,500 beds, 
900 physicians, 1,400 nui'ses, and 9,200 employees More than a 
million Veterans passed through these hospitals during the time they 
were under the supervision of the Public Health Service 

The marine hospitals, in addition to their other functions, may be 
considered as a second line of defense behind the foreign quarantine 
division in preventing the entiy of quarantinable diseases into the 
country. For example, only recently, a seaman at New Orleans 
applied to the marine hospital there for treatment. It was found 
that he was suffering from bubonic plague. The quarantine officials 
were notified at once and his ship was thoroughly fumigated to destroy 
the rats and fleas through which this disease is transmitted Under 
similar circumstances a seaman who had been admitted at San 
Francisco was found to be suffering from smallpox. Such cases are 
rare, of coui’se, because the quarantine regulations are most efficiently 
administered. 

Recently the marine hospitals have made it a practice to transmit 
medical advice to ships at sea by wireless. These messages must, 
for the present, at least, be transmitted through commercial stations, 
but the latter have been veiy generous in giving this service without 
ehai'ge. It frequently happens that the advice thus given besides 
aiding the patient enables the ship to continue on its course instead 
of putting in at some unscheduled port with consequent loss of 
valuable time and great inconvenience to passengers. 

Division of Foreign and Insular Quarantine 

The right of one community to protect the health of its members 
by excluding outsiders afflicted with communicable diseases has been 
recognized and exercised since the dawn of history So well estab- 
lished is this right that the principle has never been questioned in 
all of the countless controvereies which have raged over its applica- 
tion to specific cases Quarantines have been enforced as to indi- 
viduals, cities, and nations, by methods ranging from religious tabus 
of the primitive races to the bayonets and warships of the modem 
and more materialistic peoples. 

Geographically, the quarantines of antiquity and, indeed, up to 
very recent times, were comparatively limited. The methods by 
which the gi*eat scourge diseases were transmitted were not under- 
stood and, in many cases, it was thought that so long as physical 
contact with the diseased persons was avoided, the disease wouli 
^ fliefe ttjpvettd* 

tsbk^ factors have combined to increase the geographic area 
fij ift <^|l a > r an.t i nes in modem times. The first is the discovery of the 
imathods whnmbj diseases are transmitted, and the second is the 
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development of means of transportation wliiet facilitate the trans- 
portation of disease bacilli as well as persons and property. 

Thus it comes about that all modern civilized States now recognize 
the need for national quarantines and national agencies to enforce 
the quarantine regulations. The United States, due to the peculiar 
relationship between the individual States and the Fedeial Govern- 
ment, was one of the last of the great powers to put a national quar- 
antine system into operation. In the early years of the Nation’s 
existence the contention was advanced — and upheld by the courts — 
that the imposition and enforcement of quarantine leguUitions was 
an exercise of the police power reserved to the States 

Quite early in its history the Public Health Sendee was authorized 
to adi ise and cooperate with the State health aiitlioiiticr. Gradually 
this developed to a point where the various States came to realize 
the advantages of a central system for foreign quarantines and one 
by one the State legislatures voluntarily turned that function over 
to the Federal authorities The Public Health Service now adminis- 
ters the quarantine at all ports of the United States, and this work 
is done through its Division of Foreign aud Insular Quarantine 

This division has two major fimctions — prevention of the entrance 
of diseases from foreign countries into the Umted States, and medical 
inspection of ahens applying for admission to the United States as 
immigrants. In the exercise of the first-mentioned function the 
, division has jurisdiction over all ships and all persons, citizens, and 
aliens coming into American ports from abroad. The second func- 
tion, of eouree, has to do with aliens only. In practical operation it 
has been found necessary to separate the two functions from an 
administrative standpoint. This was done because in its inspection 
of immigrants the Public Health Service acts, mare or 1^, as the 
agent for the Immigration Service of the Department of Iiahor. 
The work of the Health Service ceases, with respect to an iinmigr*mt, 
when he has been certified to the immigration authorities as either 
admissible or inadmissible physically. On the other hand, the 
Public Health Service has entire charge of the quarantine work at 
the ports. 

There are three lines of defense against the quarantinable diseases 
cholera, plague, yellow fever, Hyphus fever, leprosy, smallpox, and 
anthrax. The first line consists of the public health ph 3 rsieians sta- 
tioned abroad and working in cooperation with the consular officers 
to prevent diseases in any form from embarking qtt vessels bound for 
the United States; the second line is the %stetn of inspection at the 
various ports of entry; and the third line is the cooperation between 
the Public Health ^rvice and local health authorities, especiafiy 
those at ports of entiy, in “follow up” work 
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The Publie Health Service, once the diseased person has been 
admitted to the United States, can control only interstate travel of 
such peison. A system of cooperation has been established with 
city and State health authorities to follow cases released at the ports, 
such as diphtheria and other nonquarantiable diseases, and to notify 
the health officer, who cares for such a person imtil he is taken over 
by the local health authorities 

Methods of preventing the entrance of quarantinable diseases 
vaiy with the diseases, as each spreads by different means and must 
be blocked accordingly. In the case of cholera, where the avenue 
of transmission is from person to person via the alimentary tract, 
the method is to prevent the entrance of any persons suffering from 
the disease. The work is complicated by the fact that certain persons 
seem to be immune from cholera themselves but can carry the germs 
of the disease and transmit them to othera. These persons, known 
as carriers, are more difficult to guard against than persons actually 
suffering from the disease since the former may be entirely unaware 
of their condition. Cholera carriem are denied admission to the 
United States until they are nonearriers, and persons who have been 
exposed are detained long enough to determine whether or not they 
have been infected. Cholera, together with all of the other quaran- 
tmable diseases except typhus, leprosy and smallpox, has been exter- 
minated in the United States. 

Yellow fever, long the terror of the South, is probably the best ^ 
example which can be cited of a disease almost entirely wiped out 
of existence by science. At one time there were penodic outbreaks 
in every southern State and throughout Central and parts of South 
Amenca, but now the disease is found only in a few isolated districts. 
The fight against yellow fever was won when it was discovered that 
the disease is transmitted through one particular species of mosquito, 
the Aides legypti,” generally known as the Stegomyia. Once this 
was ascertained the problem became the elitnination of this mosqmto 
on ship and its control on shore. The Stegomyia can fly but a 
diort distance and breeds in fredi water about houses, which .make 
it exceedingly vulnerable to careful control. Since the discovery of 
tire method whereby yellow fever is transmitted, there has been only 
one outbreak of it in the United States, m 1905. 

Plague, another quarantinable disease which claims its victims by 
the thousands in many parts of the world, is of two varieties — 
pneumonic and bubonic. The former, while very deadly, has oc- 
onnred chiefly in Asia, only two outbreaks having occurred in this 
country. The bubonic variefy is an ever present danger for neaady 
port in the world. Just as yellow fever was found to be 
Uaitted fey the mosquito, so it was found the* bulmBiio pla^e is 
hM|i>|imitted throuid^ the combined agenoy of rats and fleas. The 
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rats themselves are subject to the plague, the fleas live on the rats 
until the latter die and then the fleas attack any warm-blooded 
animal, including man, and pass the disease along Fleas, however, 
specialize, and different amnials have their own species that will 
live on no other ammal except in emergencies Thus, rats hare 
several varieties, and while ail of them theoretically can ti’ausmit 
plague, practical observations and experiments now under way indi- 
cate that for practical purposes there is only one or possibly two 
species of fleas that need be considered. Fuimgation of ships to 
nd them of rats and fleas is one of the methods employed, and con- 
siderable progress has been made, but m its search for better methods 
the Public Health Service has developed the rat proofing of ships, 
which, if successful, will be a surer and more economical -way to 
remove this danger altogether. 

Smallpox is now combated at ports chiefly thiough the use of the 
immunity reaction, which indicates whether or not a person may 
contract the disease. This is effective as a method of determining 
whether a previous vaccination is still effective and still retains its 
potency. Persons who have not been vaccmated or whose vac- 
cmations are no longer active submit to another vaccination if they 
have been exposed to smallpox. No coercion is employed to induce 
persons to submit to vaccination, but if they are not vaccinated 
they must be detamed in quarantine for 14 days. They rarely 
remam for that period, but ask to be vaccmated. Smallpox has 
been one of the historic scourges of man for centuries. Smce the 
discovery of vaccination, about 100 years ago, the ravages of this 
disease have been curtailed to a remarkable degree, and it could be 
practically eliminated if vaccination were universal, but e^nmience 
shows that nei^t of this preventive is sooner or later always fol- 
lowed by a recrudescence. 

Typhus fever is transmitted fay body lice carrying the infection 
from one person to another. Hence, the method employed m fight- 
ing it is to destroy the lice. Just aJter the World War, when typhus 
w’as widespread in Europe, and when it was estimated that 3,000,000 
persons died from it in five years, it was asserted by those in toudi 
with the situatioo that the peasant classes of Europe were pr^tically 
100 per cent infested with body lice. It was at this time that the 
steamship compames installed their delousing plants on advice of 
quarantine officers stationed abroad, and all persons arriving were 
scrubbed and disinfected, if not scrupulously clean. At present less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the persons arriving at American ports 
are found to be infested, and it is reported that on account of the 
requirements of tiie United States Public Health Service there has 
been a great improvement in conditions abroad, particulariy in places 
where body Mce had long been accepted as a matter of course. 
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Anthrax is much less important. It has been demonstrated that 
this disease has been frequently transmitted to man through infected 
bristles of shaving brushes Consequently, all shaving brushes im- 
ported to the United States must be made from bristles that have 
been dismfected. 

Leprosy, the other quarantinable disease, is treated in a manner 
somewhat different from the others. It is still the same enigma to 
science that it has been for centuries. Some progress has been made 
in the treatment of leprosy through the injection of chauhnoogra oil 
derivatives, but the nature of the disease and how this treatment is 
of benefit are still unknown When a leper arrives at an American 
port he is sent to the Federal Leprosarium at Carville, La , if he is 
an American citizen If he is an alien he is deported. This disease 
does not present the problems of rapid incubation and free trans- 
mission that occur in connection with the other quarantmable 
diseases. 

Persons found sufferit^ from diseases in the quarantmable group 
are cared for in the Public Health Service hospitals until danger of 
transmitting the disease to others is past. Then, if they are Ameri- 
can citizens, they are released. If they are aliens they are passed on 
to the immigration authorities. 

In cooperation with the Department of Labor the Public Health 
Service, through its Division of Foreign Quarantme, makes the 
physical examinations for aU prospective immigrants. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, the officers of the division examined 
614,972 applicants for admission and 872,842 alien seamen. Many 
of these examinations of immigrants were made abroad under the 
new system inaugurated m 1925, which has eliminated most of the 
heartaches and suffering of the old system and has excluded the 
unfit to an extent never before possible. 

So far as physical condition is concerned, prospective immigi-ants 
are divided into three classes: Class A, those having defects which 
make them mandatorily excludable under the law; class B, those 
whose defects are not such as to make exclusion mandatory, but which 
may interfere with the applicant’s ability to earn a living, and class 
C, those having minor defects which do not affect their admissibility 
but which are noted, nevertheless. 

DivisittB of Sanitary Bepints and Statistics 

It is a fundamental principle that in any warfare the success of the 
ccrnffict largely depends upon our knowle%e of whether there be an 
tiiemy, when, where, and in what numbers he may be found, and 

in the l^t against disease from a public health standpoint, whether 
Si ltd jgtinnicipal, State, national or intemationai, it is of fundamental 
^ that responsible officials have early, aecurikte, and com- 
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plete knowledge as to the presence or absence of the important 
communicable diseases. In the absence of such knowledge there 
will be either a lack of vigilance, which may end m disaster, or, what 
is of vast importance in these days of commercial enterprise and rapid 
communication^ there wiU be a futile and mmecessary expensive 
outlay against a supposed danger which does not exist 

This has, withm the past few decades, been biought out, particularlv 
in the matter of yellow fever. So long as infectible countries, such 
as ours, knew of the general existence of yellow fever but did not know 
the exact endemic centers of this disease, elaborate precautions had 
to be taken at our maritime quarantine stations against all yellow- 
fever-suspected areas, whereas, at present, with our intelhgence service, 
such precautions have been "waived with benefit to commerce 

The collection and dissemination of mformation concerning the 
prevalence of disease is of mcreasing importance m this age of speedy 
transportation facilities For instance, it is possible that a person 
infected with typhoid fever may, even by motor, traverse the entire 
width of the country before the completion of the incubation period 
of this disease. 

The division of sanitary reports and statistics of the Public Health 
Service may well be described as the mteUigence office of the Federal 
health agency, whose intelligence, however, is used throughout the 
world by other governments, as well as by our own local and State 
agencies. Broadly speaking, the work of this division has two 
general phases — ^first, the collection from all parts of the world, 
including our own country, of information having a bearing on the 
maintenance of pubhc health, and, second, the dissemination of this 
informstipn in such manner and to sutdi persons and oi^anizations 
as will make it most valuable. Between the collection and dis- 
semination of informaticHi there is, of course, the very important 
work of compilation. 

. The informatimi employed by the division is secured- from many 
sources, local. State, Federal, and international. To b^in with, 
every consul and consular officer stationed abroad makes a weekly 
report to the Pubhc Health Service as a part of his routine duties. 
The reports are made on forms provided by the Public Health. 
Service and beaiii^ a list of the more important communicable 
diseases. The consular officer obtains reports from health officials 
of the country to which he is accredited, and from these reports and 
such other sourer as are availahle he fills in the information required 
on the form and mails it to the Public Health Service. These reports 
by mail cover the following diseases: Cerebimpintd meningitis (epi- 
^ demifi) ; cholwa, Asiatic j cholera nostras, choleaine, or gastroehteritis; 
diphtiieria.'; measles; plague, human; pl«^e, rodent; pohomyditis 
(acute anterior poliomjditis or infantile p^alysis); scarlet fever; 
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smallpox; tuberculosis; typhoid fever (euteric fever, typhus abdomi- 
nalis); typhus fever (typhus exanthematicus); and yellow fever. 

In cases where there is an outbreak of plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
or typhus fever in his territory the consul promptly cables this 
information, instead of mailing it. Owing to this method of trans- 
mitting mformation it occasionally happens that a ship which has 
left a foreign port before one of these outbreaks reaches an American 
port in ignorance of the fact, and the master of the ship gets his infor- 
matiofi concermng the disease from the American health authorities. 

Cholera, plague, yellow fever, typhus, smallpox, leprosy, and 
anthrax are classified as quarantinable diseases. This meansj^tg^.- 
when a ship reaches port from an area in which there has been an 
outbreak of one of them, or with a case of one of these diseas^ on 
board, there are special measures of disinfection and segregaiion 
which are taken to prevent any spread of the contagion or infeclion 
in the United States. 

Beports from consular officials abroad are the principal 
upon wliieh the Public Health Service depends for what may be 
distinguished as its current information on world health conditions. 
In addition, however, the service receives all of the buUetms and other 
documents issued by the health section of the League of Nations, 
the International Hygiene Office in Paris, and similar agencies. Most 
of these, of com*se, are at least a month old when they reach the 
United States, but they are valuable records for statistical purposes. 

The United States has what is called sanitary treaties with all of 
the important nations of the world (International Sanitary Con- 
vention of Pans), as well as a regional agreement with Pan American 
countries (Pan American Sanitary Code). These sanitary agree-„ 
ments, which have the force of treaties, provide for an international 
exchange of information relating to public health. This means that 
all of the nations of Central and South America receive regularly all 
the data on public health gathered by the world-wide information 
system of the United States, this mfomation being cabled in case of 
emergency conditions. This is of immense value to some of the small 
States which do not have their own facilities for such purposes. 'ThM 
activity at the present time is largely an ^‘export'' busmdss" so far 
as the United States is concerned, but fionx some countries reciprocal 
reports of great value are received. 

In the domestic field the Public Health Service is kept informed of 
conditions by weekly reports mailed in from local health officials in 
570 cities of 10,000 or more population. These reports cover the 
jpievaltoce for their respective territories of the following diseases; 
pojs;# diphtheria (carriers not included), influenza, measles, 
(all forms), scarlet fever, smallpox, tuberculosis 
fever, whooping cough, cerebrospinal fever, 
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dengue, lethargic encephalitis, pellagra, poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis), rabies (in man) (developed cases), rabies (m animals), 
typhus fever. 

The local officials who send m these reports are classified as “col- 
laborating epidemiologists’' of the Public Health Service and are 
paid $1 a year. Their reports are mailed under Government “frank ’’ 
upon cards provided for that purpose 
“In addition to the reports mailed in each week from the 570 
cities, the service also receives weekly telegraphic leports from health 
officials of the various States 

These reports from city and State officials and from the consular 
officers abroad constitute the basis of the mformation contained m 
Public Health Eepobts, which is issued weekly by the Public 
tlealth Seivice and sent to nearly 10,000 public health officials, 
sanitariums, libraries, and institutions throughout this country and 
abroad. 

The reports, beside tabular statements of domestic and foreign 
conditions mdicating the state of public health, contain special 
articles on various phases of public health w’ork and summaries of 
current 'works on sanitary engineering, as well as abstracts of current 
court decisions affectmg public health work. It may be remarked 
here that the experience of many years mdicates that the courts in 
nearly every instance apply the tests of common sense and reasonable- 
ness to acts of public health officials which come before the courts for 
review. 

When there has been an outbreak of some particular disease necessi- 
tating 'special measures by the service, in cooperation with city and 
State health officials, it is the practice to include in the Publig 
Health Bepoets an account of these activities. 

The editing and distribution of Public Health Repobts is one of 
the functions of the Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics. 

It may be asked, Of what use is all of this statistical and other 
mformation? Some may doubt the value of informing a public health 
official in California of an epidemic of influenza in Massachusetts* 
But it is axiomatic in public health work that disease can not be 
prevented unless the health officiids know where, when, and under 
what circumstances communicable diseases occur 

The value of reports of this kind was strikingly demonstrated dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic a few years ago. The epidemic originated, 
so far as the United States is concerned, in Boston and spread west- 
ward across the country. It was found that public health officials 
in touch with the situation could predict almost to the day when 
cas^ of this disease would be reported in the Middle Western and 
Western States along the line of inarch of the , “flu” bacillus. And 
20 — ^2 
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to be forewarned of epidemics of tins character is more than half the 
battle of combating them. 

The Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics was the first 
organization to take up the idea of radio broadcasting of talks on 
health topics on a large scale. These talks are prepared by medical 
officers of the service and are broadcast from the naval station at 
Arlington. Miiltigraphed copies are sent to other broadcasting 
stations throughout the country, and frequently they are on 
the air*’ by these stations. 

Another function of the division is handling the vast number of 
requests for literature and information on health topics which poiUL,- 
into the Public Health Service The service now has nearly 2,000 
publications w’hich may be sent in reply to such requests. When 
a request comes in for information not given in any of these publica- 
tions, an effort is made to refer the inquirer to sources from which he 
can obtain what he desires. Frequently inqmnes on subjects falling 
within the scope of other agencies of the Government are referred to 
those offices for reply. Likewise it happens quite often that other 
departments and bureaus receive requests for information which can 
be supplied by the Public Health Service. A regular system of inter- 
change of such requests has been worked out. In the course of the 
last fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, a total of approximately 380,000 
copies of publications was sent and individual replies made in 
response to requests for information. 

Bi^lslos of Personnel rii 6 Accounta 

Every organization which operates over a wide geographic area 
needs a central control office, a nerve center, so to speak, which 
directs the movements of the distant members. So the United States 
Public Health Service, which has the earth and the air above and the 
waters, if any, underneath the earth, for its sphere of activity, has a 
dispatcher's office in the guise of its Division of Personnel and 
Accounts. It is through this division that each of the more than 
8,CMK) mm and women who comprise the personnel of the service came 
into the organization; and it is through this office that these same 
mm and women are moved about in the great game which the Public 
Health Service playe with dkease as its opponent and the world as its 
chess board. 

Being a moMe oiig&nization and required to meet public health 
eBieigcncm, the PuUie Health Service is organized and conducted 
mdet stricl disciplmaiy rules. This necessitates adequate central 
oc»terol and moans to $Atmd to the mechanics of movements and 
iilfeer wm^Mm affecting personnel In fact, there must ba soma 
charge with the keeping of records of apimmtments, 
discontinuances, leaves of absence, changes of station, 
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and maintenance of discipline in accordance with the laws and regu- 
lations on the subject It is the Division of Personnel and Accounts 
which does all these thmgs for the Public Health Service, In addi- 
tion the division looks after the preparation of estimates of appro- 
priations to carry on activities, recommends apportionments of 
appropriations m conformity with law, makes allotments to conduct 
the several activities, and maintains records of all finances and expen- 
ditures, including an elaborate system of cost accounting for the 
manifold operations of the Piibhc Health Service. 

The addition of new laws relating to accounting and to reclassifi- 
cation and retirement of employees renders these records essential to 
the proper administration of pubhc health activities Moreover, the 
Division of Personnel and Accounts is the property office of the Public 
Health Service. Every article which the service uses, from a labora- 
tory microscope to a hospital ambulance, must be pioperly accounted 
for from the time it is purchased until it is worn out and condemned. 
It is through this division that ail recoids of property and supplies 
are mamtamed and surplus supplies at one station distributed to 
other stations as may he needed. 

If any function of the division is more important than the others 
it is the recruiting and giving commissioned peisonnel opportunity 
for experience m the larger duties they will be called upon later to 
perform. It was this training and experience that enabled officers 
of the Public Health Service to make investigations of far-reaching 
importance By this means, light was thrown on the transmission 
of yellow fever, the cause of hookworm disease m America was dis- 
covered, and tularaemia, a disease peculiar to America, was identified 
and its method of transmission established Moreover, through ex- 
perience, officers are able to engage in highly technical investigations 
affecting the public health. A candidate for appointment in the 
regular corps is required to pass a thorough examination before a 
board of medical officers. These examinations are held at intervals 
in various large cities of the United States for those candidates who, 
after application, have been invited by the Surgeon General to par- 
ticipate. The examinations consist of oral, written, and lahoratory 
tests necessary to determine the candidate's mental and physical 
aptitude, as well as professional attainments. The service makes no 
allowance for the expenses of candidates appearing for examination. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 23 and 32, citizens of the 
United States, graduates of a reputable medical college, and must have 
served an mtemeship in an approved hospital for one year, or have 
practiced medicme for two years. An average of 80 per cent in aE 
branches is required for admission to the service. Appointments 
are made by the President on recommendatioii of the Surgeon 
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General and subject to confirmation by the Senate. When this con- 
fiiniaiion has been giyen, the candidates become assistant surgeons 
and arc assigned to duty. 

At this pomt in the career of the young Public Health Service officer 
it becomes the duty of the Division of Personnel and Accounts to see 
to it that he is given such assignments as will provide him with a 
weli-halauccd experience, necessary to the solution of larger problems 
while he lemains m the service. So far as practicable, during the first 
four years he is m the service, the y'oung officer is detailed for duty 
at a marine hospital, a quarantine station, an immigration station. 
Hygienic Laboratory, and in public health work in the field, in the 
order named. 

The length of time the officer spends on each detail depends upon 
his previous trammg and the exigencies of the :>ervice. Where 
possible and within lunits, consideration is given to the preference 
of the individual officer. 

After four years’ commissioned serwe, an assistant surgeon is 
eligible for promotion, after examination, to the grade of passed 
assistant sui^eon. Passed assistant sui^eons after 12 years’ com- 
missioned service may be promoted to the grade of surgeon. Pro- 
motions to the grades of senior surgeon and Assistant Surgeon General 
arc made as vacancies occur by promotion of the ranking surgeon or 
senior surgeon, respectively. Before such promotions are made, the 
officer is required to pass a physical exammation, and his record is 
reviewed by a board of officers. 

The pay of commissioned officers of the Public Health Service 
ranges from $2,699 for an assistant surgeon to $7,179 for an Assistant 
Surgeon General, both mthout dependents. For officers having 
dependents, the salary range is $3,158 to $7,200. A Surgeon General 
receives $7,500 if he has dependents, and $7,179 if he has none. 
These salaries are established by the same law which fixes those of 
officers of the Army and the Navy. The grades are comparable to 
those of medical officers of the Army and Navy. Advances in pay 
in higher grades are dependent, however, upon length of service 
rather than promotion in rank. By reason of legislative restrictions 
of long at anding, promotions in the higher grades are almost negligible. 

All other personnel of the Pubhc Health Service is selected "from 
lists of eligibles established by the Civil Service Commission under 
civil service law and regulations. The diverse system of appoint- 
ment sometimes presents difficulties when men of special scientific 
attainments are required for specific work mvolving change of station. 
It would be highly desirable from the standpoint of the Public Health 
Service if aU medkal and scientific personnel subject to emergency 
Vikd hahle to dhangss of station were selected in the same manner as 
Hb oomnaiBsiraiBd officers. The adoption of this policy would pro- 
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mote scientific inrestigations and be in the interest of efficient 
adinmistration. 

For administratiye purposes the Public Health Service divides 
the country into six sanitary districts with a medical director as- 
signed to each district. Through these dii’ectors the Surgeon General 
keeps in touch with State and local health authorities, universities, 
industries, and other interests favorably affected by public health 
work. These directors also make inspections of service stations 
and activities with a view to their coordination, investigate admini- 
strative difficulties, and devise means for the prevention and sup- 
pression of epidemics liable to occur within their districts. The 
ordmary routine of stations is handled by the officers in charge. The 
district directors accordingly act largely in an advisory capacity 
without the necessity of considerable personnel. 

The present is an age of specialization, particularly in the field 
of medicme, and thus it happens that withm the service there are 
groups of officers having special qualifications for solving particular 
problems. Some of these officers may be devoting their time regu- 
larly to investigations of commumcable diseases, nutritional diseases, 
the health hazards of mdustry, or other public health pioblems. 
But when an emergency arises in any district, selection and detail 
of personnel must be made to meet it In such cases the Division of 
Personnel and Accounts is the channel through which the Surgeon 
General transmits his orders. All epidemic situations are met in this 
manner. These movements of personnel are limited as much as 
possible, howev^er, by the policy of having officers with aU-round 
training distributed here and there so as to meet emergency situations 
as they arise. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, there were many extra 
routine demands upon the Public Health Service for the services of 
specialized personnel. There was the extension of the immigration 
inspection vrork to European ports, the fight against the spread of 
bubonic plague in California, the tetraethyl lead investigation, the 
investigation of the shellfish industry, investigations and administra- 
tion of methods to safeguard milk supplies, and advisory work with 
the Office of Indian Affairs. All of these demands required the 
selection and disposition of qualified personnel. 

In addition, there are constant demands from private and semi- 
public organizations for assistance and instruction in public health 
matters. Officers are detailed, therefore, to attend meetings of 
a^ociations for the promotion of public health. It is the poHcy of the 
service to supply speakers wherever possible and where the importance 
of the occasion merits, for the dissemination of public health infor- 
mation and to cooperate with and aid State and local authorities in 
the solution of public health problems which arise in connection with 
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aJmijiistration. It is neccssaiy for some agency to evaluate for the 
Sui’icon General the relative importance of the demands received. 
This decision devolves largely upon the Division of Personnel and 
Accounts because of its Imowledge of the availability of officers 
liom day to day. 

DiTisiott of Domeslir Qaarantine 

“Quarantine,” by which is meant any forced stoppage of travel, 
communication, or intercourse on account of contagious or infectious 
diseases on land or by sea, was probably the earliest Imown method 
used to prevent the introduction of disease. Isolation and quaran- 
tine. in the seii'ie of holding vessels and people until danger of disease 
was supposed to have passed, were naturally in use for ages before 
the actual modes or methods for transmission of communicable dis- 
ease were known, and durmg the colonial period each of the colonies 
had more or less adequate provision for its pi-otection from the 
introduction of exotic disease from abroad. 

When the United States came into being, with its unique system 
of balance betwe<"n Federal and State powers, health matters, which 
are universally regarded as police powem, were, by inference, left to 
the control of the several States. The control of foreign and inter- 
state communication, however, was, of course, given to the Federal 
jui-isdictlon. Anioug the early laws passed in the first decade after 
the Constitution were those enjoining Federal officials (Army, revenue 
cutter, customs, etc.) to assist the several States in the enforcement 
of their quarantine laws. There were few or no laws other than local 
providing for the poi^sibility of the interstate spread of disease With 
the introduction of the railroad and steamboat, with consequent 
increase in travel and communication, the necessity for coordinated 
effort was seen, and by consent of the States, and under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, laws were passed providing for Federal 
control both of intei-state and maritime quarantme fimctions. 

The Domestic Quarantine Division of the Public Health Service 
came into being m 1910. Its functions may be summarized as 
follows: 

1 Enforcement of the interstate quarantine regulations of the 
United States. 

2 Development of State departments of health, especially divisions 
of commumcable diseases and sanitary engineering. 

3. Control over W'ater supplies used for drinking and culinai^’ 
purposes on railroads, vessels, and other interstate carriers. 

4 Sanitation of the national parks in cooperation with the National 
Park Service. 

5. Measures for tiba and prevention of trachoma. 

6. of Jtoai 4«to,ops(raMons in rtiral sanitation. 
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7. The annual conference of State and Territorial health authorities 
with the Public Health Service, 

8. Other contacts with State and Territorial health officials relating 
to health administration. 

Some idea of the extent of the duties imposed upon the division 
by the requirement that it enforce the interstate quarantine regula- 
tions may be gleaned from the first paragraph of these regulations, 
which reads: 

'^For the purpose of interstate quarantine the following diseases 
shall be regarded as contagious and infectious diseases within the 
meaning of sections of the act approved February 15, 1893: Plague, 
cholera, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, typhoid fever, para- 
typhoid, dysentery, pulmonary tuberculosis, leprosy, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, antenor poliomyelitis, Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever, 
gonorrhea, chancroid, anthrax, influenza, pneumonia, epidemic 
encephalitis, septic sore throat, rubella, and chicken pox.^' 

And paragraph 2 of the same regulations provides that: 

Any person or thing, either living or dead, which has been unduly 
exposed to or in intimate contact with, or is infected with any of the 
diseases enumerated in section 1, except as otherwise piovided in 
these regulations, shall be regarded as contagious or infectious until 
the contrary has been proved, and if found m any car, vessel, vehicle, 
or conveyance undergoing interstate transportation, shall be subjected 
to such inspection, disinfection, or other measures as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of the infection from them ” 

It will be appreciated that these regulations impose an undertaking 
of considerable magnitude upon the Division of Domestic Quaran- 
tine The regulations cover ^most every conceivable situation which 
might arise in connection with the travel of persons suffering from 
communicable diseases and the travel of things subject to infection* 
Provision is also made for the sanitation of interstate common car- 
riers and for the supervision of drinking water and food supplies 
used on such carriers. 

One of the activities of the Public Healtii Service m connection 
with interstate travel is the sanitary control over all water supplies 
used for drinking or culinary purposes on interstate carriers. It is 
obvious that this is a tremendous task. The water included in tMs 
description comes from more than 2,800 sources. Control over 
this supply from a sanitary standpoint is practicable only because 
of the cooperation given the Public Health Service by the State 
and city health authorities. There are many indirect results from 
this function of the Public Health Service. It has been found that 
when the water supply of a certain city has been adjudged unfit for 
use on trams in interstate traffic, these cities are usually quick to 
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iniprove their water supply. The local citizenry is prone to foel, and 
quite properly, that what is not good enough for the traveler passing 
through their city is not good enough for the home folks. 

Sanitation in the national park reservations is a most important 
phase of the work of the Domestic Quarantine Division. Tourists 
from every State in the Union visit these parks each year, and if 
proper precautions were not taken the parks might easily become 
national focal points of disease distribution. Disposal of sewage and 
protection of water supplies are the principal subjects with which 
the public-health officials have to deal in the national parks. 

The suppression of epidemics naturally falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Domestic Quarantine Division. An outbreak of bubonic 
plague at Los Angeles, Cahf., in recent years was suppressed by an 
active campaign against rodents combined with extensive rat proofing 
of buildings and the elimination of rat harborages. Similar steps 
againat the same disease have been effective at San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Calif,; New Orleans; Fensacola; Galveston and Beaumont, Tex, 
The ground squirrels of California have been found to be carriers of 
the disease, and squirrel-free zones have been maintained around 
certain ports to prevent the infected squirrels from coming in con- 
tact witii city rats and cauaii^ an extensive plague infection — ^first of 
the rats, and later of human beings. 

It was the Division of Domestic Quarantine which directed the 
iqv 0 stigat»<m of the shellfish industry during the past year following 
upon an outbreak of typhoid fever attributable to infected oysters. 
The investigation resulted in the adoption of methods to prevent 
infection of the oysters through cooperation with the shellfish industry 
and State health authorities. 

. Eurai sanitation is a subject in the development of which the Public 
Health Service tak^ an active interest through studies and demon- 
sti-ation work. The counties have been encouraged to work m this 
fitiid in the past through allotments from Federal funds. The local 
communities now spend about $9 for this work for eveiy dollai- con- 
tributed by the Federal Government. Demonstration projects in 
which the division is now participating include: General sanitation, 
ohfld and maternity hygiene, tuberculosis control, acute oommunics- 
tie disease control, and school hygiene. 

F<ff the fiscal yew ending June 30, 1926, the appropriations for the 
Wmck of the Domestic Quarantine Division totaled approximately 
1450 * 000 . 

^ ®f Venereal Diseases 

Baek wti 1911 the Pubiie Health Service waiited to do soHiething 
^Wch, it hoped, would biiag abotil a reduction in the prevalence of 
dtewiaa amoBg Ihe^patieafe in 'the marine hospitabi 
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that time — and for that matter to-day — about 22 per cent of the 
work of the marine hospitals had and has to do mill venereal infec- 
tions of one kind or another 

So, m 1911, the Public Health Service prepared a booklet contain- 
ing the facts then loio^ra about venereal diseases, stated in plain and 
simple language The intention was to distribute the booklet among 
the seamen and others who were cared for in the marine hospitals. 

The booklet was sent to the Treasury Department for approval 
and was promptly sent back with a message that it contained matter 
vrhich was indecent and improper for the Government to print. 
And that attitude was sustained by higher officials and the booklet 
vras not printed 

However, as far back as 1875 the problem of venereal diseases, 
their prevention and control, w&s considered by the United States 
Public Health Service The annual report for 1875 contained a 
number of recommendations for the prevention of the mlrodiiclion 
of syphilis and gonorrhea into the United States, and suggestions 
for the treatment of those already infected, which are as germane to 
the problem to-day as they were at that time these regulations 
were adopted,” the report states, better sanitary as well as moral 
state of society would prevail generally.” 

Nearly 40 years elapsed before the medical and quarantine measures 
recommended by the service for the control of these diseases had 
been adopted generally in the United States. 

Ehrlich discovered salvarsan in 1910, which discovery, more than 
any otiber one thing, resulted in tangible and effective measures for 
the control of syphilis. The Public Health Service secured the first 
shipment of tMs drug to the Unitai States and cooperated in its first 
administration in this country. 

The World War brought the country to a state of mind in which 
it wm willing to look reahty in the face, and the Government assitmed 
its share of responsibility of informit^ the public frankly concerning 
the nature and prevention of venereal diseases and in applying 
medical and other measures of control. 

Early in the war the Public Health Service participated with other 
i^encies in a campaign for the protection of the armed forr^ under- 
going training at the various cantonments On January 2, 1918, 
active steps were taken for the official oiganization of a plan for the 
nation-wide control of these diseases. Overtures were made to each 
of the State boards of health for the purpose of enlisting the forces 
of these organisiations. The responses were veiy encouraging, and 
by May 24, 1918, 32 States had undertaken systematic efforts to 
eonfcroi the spread of veneiml infections. 

A more coneerted effort for the control of these diseases was made 
possible by an executive order of July 1, 1918, w^hich placed all 
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Federal health actmties other than those of the Army and Navy 
under the supervision and control of the Public Health Service. On 
July 9 Congress passed the Chamberlam-Kahn Act creating in the 
Public Health Service a Division of Venereal Diseases, and appro- 
priating more than $4,000,000 for use during the two following fiscal 
years to carry out the duties imposed by this act Under the pro- 
visions of this act the functions of the division are as follows: 

(1) To study and investigate the cause, treatment, and prevention 
of venereal diseases. 

(2) To cooperate with State boaids or departments of health for 
the prevention and control of such diseases withm the States, and 

(3) To control and prevent the spread of these diseases in inter- 
state traffic. 

A tremendous impetus was given to venereal-disease control work 
as a result of the interest and leadership of the Public Health Service 
in this movement. Dui'ing the first 12 months after the passage of 
this act every State in the Umon except four was prosecuting vigor- 
ous measures for the control of venereal diseases in accordance with 
the cooperative plan outlined by the Public Health Service, and at 
the present time all States are conducting venereal-disease control 
programs. 

It is interesting to compare the attitude of the Government toward 
venereal-disease control work in 1919 with that of 1911. As a part 
of the educational work carried on by the Division of Venereal 
Diseases the country m 1919 was being furnished with millions of 
educational pamphlets and informational bulletins fai‘ more frank m 
their treatment of the serious subject of venereal diseases than the 
modest booklet suggested in 1911, which had been deemed indecent 
and improper for the Government to publish. 

In this cooperative endeavor medical, educational, and law- 
enforcement activities were featured. An important feature, iii the 
control of venereal diseases has been the provision of facilities for 
the treatment of indigent persons suffering from these diseases as 
the best means of preventmg their future spread. More than 900 
cooperative clinics have been established by States, counties, cities, 
and institutions where treatment is given free or at a nominal charge. 
A 915,638 patients has been admitted and 13,835,321 treat- 

mmiB have been given at these clinics. 

These dfinics have, since 1918, made 1,959,446 Wassermaim tests 
and 1,4C^,089 microscopic examinations for gonoccocus infection* 
Nearly ev^ry State board of health provides laboratory facilities to 
tho physicians in diagnosing these diseases. 

Many cases affected with a venereal disease never seek treatment 
a physician, mid all phyBiciana do not report cases under their 
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care, but 2,800,000 cases of venereal diseases have been reported to 
State health depaitments during the post eight years 

One of the most valuable phases of modem public-health effort 
has been the educational campaign in its attack on venereal diseases. 
The history of measures for the control of no other disease reveals that 
public enlightenment has proceeded so rapidly, mth the result that 
a wholesome attitude toward matters, of sex is being developed. 

The educational work may be divided mto two groups — general 
public educational work and a specific program of sex education to 
be carried on m schools and colleges As a part of the educational 
program the service has prepared mors than 100 different publica- 
tions, and over 30,000,000 copies of such publications have been 
distnbuted. Seven card exhibits for use in public gatheungs have 
been prepared and widely used Stereopticon slides and posters 
have been prepared and displayed. In cooperation with State 
boards of health arrangements have been made to send lecturers to 
speak before many audiences, givmg them essential mformation on 
the nature of venereal diseases and methods of their prevention and 
control. 

To encourage the program of sex education m the schools the service 
has prepared bulletins giving outimes of courses, exhibits stressing 
physical fitness, and a 12-reel motion-picture film depictmg the story 
of the reproduction of life, the prevention of disease, and rules of 
personal hygiene. 

Sex education includes not only instruction concerning the re- 
productive function but all teaching and trammg in the home, 
church, and school which tends to form normal and wholesome 
attitudes and ideals in regard to sex and to shape character and 
conduct in accordance with such attitude and ideals. 

Several studies have been made of the status of sex eduoafcion in 
schools. The last one, in 1925, showed that remarkable progress 
has been made in the inclusion of approved methods of sex education. 

A successful effort has bean made to secure caseutiaUy unifornat 
laws throughout the United States concerning the control of venereal 
diseases. All States now require these diseases to be reported and 
control measures are applied in a manner similar to other cont^ons. 
Under certain conditions cases which continue to spread the disease 
are quarantined. 

Most States have laws forbidding the sale of “quack” remediea 
for venereal treatment. Uniform laws and ordinances have been 
adopted governing the control of prostitution and making the trans- 
mission of venereal diseases a crime. These laws, however, should 
be enforced in a more satirfactory manner. 

The study pf the cause, treatment methods, ami the prevention 
of venereal diseases has occupied tdie attention of the Division of 
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Venereal Diseases. Various ittv<!&ligations have been made which 
have been of great value in pioiraoting more effective measures of 
prevention and control. 

Investigations have been utAde of venereal-disease prevalence 
among various groups of persoais as regards sources of infection, age, 
and other factors. It is in teres ting to note that a considerable propor- 
tion of these diseases, particulirlj syphdis, are acquired innocently. 

The division also serves as a dealing house of knowledge regarding 
methods of venereal-disease control in foreign countries Informa- 
tion gathered by officers of the Pu blic Health Service is made available 
to the health officials of the Sta.tes and to others interested. 

Some of these reports from abroad are quite significant In 
Denmark, for example, where far 116 years the Government has 
required all per&ons infected 'with a venereal disease to submit to 
treatment supplied free by tie Government, it has been found that 
syphilis has decreased by approximately 33 per cent in the past 
quarter centuiy. Gonorrhea also showed a decline duiing that 
penod, though the fall was not so great. 

In order to provide facilities for the study of practical problems 
connected with clinic manageaient, methods of treatment and 
prevention, the Public Health Service in 1920 established in coopera- 
tion with the Interior Department a clmic at the Hot Sprinp National 
Park. At this clinic various aaw drugs have been given practical 
tests to determine thek relative efficacy in producing a cui’e, and much 
practical knowledge concerning ebnic management has been gained, 
and this information has been given to the State venereal disease- 
control officers. 

Owing to the reduction in the appropriations for the division, which 
for the present year amount to $75,000, the venereal-control activi- 
ties have been considerably curtailed. Since the fiscal year 1925 no 
fimds have been available for allotment to States for cooperative 
work. As a result, considerable decrease in the activity of many of 
the States is noticed, although a lair proportion of them are carrying 
on an active venereal disease-control program. 

The following figures indicate the extent and importance of the 
work of the Division of Venereal Diseases: For the fiscal year 1925 
the seivice received reports of 200,584 cases of syphilis, 165,523 
cases of gonorrhea, and 6,708 eases of chancroid. For the fiscal 
year 1926 reports from the same sources were: Syphilis, 215,547; 
gonorrhea, 166,656; and chauennd, 7,129. In 1925, 495 climes re- 
ported 62,543 admissions for ^yphibs, 39,686 for gonorrhea, and 2,843 
for chancroid infections. The encouraging factor in the situation is 
the increased interest which has been aroused among State and local 
Wttthorities and the public in general. The nature of the disease 
afUfilMa it certain that the battle wiU be a long one. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The Destruction of Bat Fleas hj Heat on Board Ship. — R. K Shaw, 
J. Rot. Nav. if. Serv., 1925, v. 11, 255-60 (3 refs ). (Abstracted 
by il. E. Delafield.) Fiom Btilldin of Byglme, vol. 1, No. 2, 
Februaiy 1926, p. 159. 

“This lEYestigation was conducted on board H. M S En-deamvr 
off the West Coast of .Africa with a view to discovering a convement 
and certain emergency method of destroying ra t fleas m clothing and 
bedding Seven experiments on about GO rat fleas were performed. 
The fleas were placed betiveen blankets or on their surface and exposed 
to a hot atmosphere, the sice in most cases being the engine room, 
port side, over the water-feed tanlc. The results indicate that all rafc 
fleas are destroyed m a diy blanket, if folded not more than twice, 
by exposure to 110° F. for three hours, such a temperature being 
constantly present in this engine room while at sea. The fleas were 
found, ho'wever, to withstand a high temperature for a prolonged 
period if kept moist. 

“This method of kiUmg fleas has proved to be of practical value in 
such a ship as the Endeavour 

Antimalarial Operations on the Eastern Bengal Railway — Ehulna 
Branch., T. H. Bishop, chief medical officer. Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, vol. 61, No. 7, July, 1926, 
pp 337-343. (Abstract by J. A. Le Prince.) 

The author thinks thi’ee factors should be considered m antimalaiia 
operations by railways: (1) Results achieved may be in part reduced 
in value by adjacent conditions close to railroad premises; (2) by the 
large infective focus or group that harbor malaria parasites and feed 
the mosquito carrier; (3) and by the group of persora who by carelesa 
habits allow themselves to be infected. 

He considers the antimalaria campaign instituted by the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway of the United States as the most succtesful 
disease-prevention campaign (after the Panama Xone control) where 
the mosquito factor was considered, and that a somewhat simRav 
campaign might be possible and m^ht yield good results along the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The campaign conducted included 29 stations, was in chaige of 
four traveling medical officers who visited each family in radwajr 
quarters once weekly, made necessary examinations, and so far as 
possible saw that the course of treatment laid down was carried out. 
In the families of employees Indian nurses were provided. 

Each medical party consisted of a medical graduate, an Indian 
nurse, and an instructional sanitary “Jamador” to pioint out things 
that could be done on a small scale, such as control of small nearby 
Anopheles sources, cleaning undergrowth, removing garbage, etc. 
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Of the railway population of the Khulna branch, 2,000 persons, 
38 per cent, were treated for malana by the visiting medical offi- 
cers. In a single season, of 514 vases of primary malaria 306 were 
apparently cured and 208 were relapses or reinfections. 

The wnter t hin ks that night duty and lack of regular diet are 
important factors in incroasmg susceptibility to malaiia The per- 
centage of malana cases to population at 29 stations on the Khulna 
branch varies from 18 to 68 per cent, but where station forces are 
small one case gives a high percentage rate. The stations are fre- 
quently located clo'se to swamps, and Anopheles-producmg borrow- 
pits close to them are common. 

It is proposed to continue the “propaganda-with-treatment” 
campaign. 

The writer advises railway administrators to consider the effect 
on health of man-made topographical changes near stations, to con- 
sider the future health status of employees in connection with loca- 
tion of sites for stations, quarters, offices, etc. He advises against 
the dumping camps of newly imported labor m midst of a railway 
colony and against drainage operations being so earned out as to 
increase the Anopheles output in place of decreasmg it 

{Abstractors comment . — A survey made at Panama during the 
canal-construction period showed that the forces working on night 
shifts had a lower malaria rate than that of the dayworking forces. 
The writer states that in the work of the St Louis Southwestern 
Railway in the United States a large special staff and adequate 
funds were available and the campaign was designed as a cooperative 
measure between the railway and the adjacent municipalities 
During the first year of the American railway work only $3,000 
was available. These funds were so used as to demonstrate to a 
number of municipalities that it would pay them a handsome 
financial return to cooperate with the efforts of the raihoad The 
railroad was losing potential profits because of malaria prevalence. 
It therefore invested each dollar so as to get that doUar back several 
times each year forever after the work had advanced, and it ac- 
complished its objective. While it is not known how many thou- 
sands of dollars per year the Eastern Bengal Railway is losing because 
of malaria prevalence, yet the abstractor (who imtiated the first 
work done by the St. Louis Southwestern Railway and selected the 
worst malaria section to start the demonstration m, with a view to 
proving to the railroad executives that malaiia control means in- 
creased railroad revenue) feels sure that properly directed malaria 
control, including preliminary emeigency control measures not 
mentioned by the writer, may be as important to the Eastern Bengal 
Raflway and many other railways in the British colonies in the 
(Tropics as is tiie upkeep of track and rolling stock. It is to be hoped 
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that the directors and executives of more British and more American 
railroads wili before long investigate their present unnecessary annual 
financial loss caused by malaria, and thus obtain that worth-while 
mcreased income which is withm their reach but yet ignored by 
them. The total amount spent to date by the St Louis Southwestern 
Railway for malaria control as compared with the profits gamed by 
increased efiBciency of its employees, by mcreased freight handled, 
and mcreased development of its temtory is a relativeh' small amount. 
Its investments in malaria control are decreasing, while its income 
from the territoiy sanitated is increasing.) 

Cresol Saponified as a larvicide. C Stricldand, professor medical 
entomology, School Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Calcutta, and 
D. N Roy, assistant professor medical entomology, m the same 
mstitution (Including a note on the cresols by Maj. A D. 
Stewart )‘ Journal Royal Army Medical Vorjpn, vol 46, No 3, 
September, 1926, pp 188-193. (Abstract by M A Barber ) 

Varying dilutions of saponified cresol in water were applied to 
Anopheles rossi and to Btegomyia and other culicines. In a dilution 
of 1 in 10 by 5 all larvffi were killed m 42 hours, but m a dilution of 
1 in 10 only about 15 per cent died on 24 hours. Toxicity is less 
marked in dilutions made m polluted nver waters. Anophdines 
are more resistant to this larvicide than stegomyia and culicines, 
and pupae more resistant than larv®. Fish and shrimps were rela- 
tively much more affected than larvae. Dilutions of saponified cresol 
rapidly lose their efficacy. In field trials the authors found a dilu- 
tion of 1 in 50,(K}0 the greatest of any utility, and this would represent 
a relatively prcdnbitive cost. Major Stewart’s note summarized: 
The germicidal coefficient of a coal-tar disinfectant is no sure guide 
to its laiwicidal value; and the proportionate amount and nature 
of its constituents have to be considered in gauging its larvioided 
power, the hydrocarbon oils probably play a much larger part than 
might be thought, in comparison with the phenoloids; the comparaf^ 
tive larvieidal power of the ^‘phenoloid” senes has apparently not 
been determined as has the germicidal power; the composition of 
the diluting water is of importance. 

Iiarvieidal Aetion of Cresol. Maj. C. H. Harold, Royal Army 
Medical Corps. Jeutmi Boyail Amy MeAkd Cbrps, vol. 46, No. 3, 
Septerabepf, 1926, pp. (Abstract by M. A. Barber.) 

The larvieidal as vreU as the germicadal efficiency of the cvmH 
tested is enhanced by mcrease of temperature; by the presence of 
acid, althor^h m excess tff the amounts of acid obtaining in nature; 
and by the preaenee of common salt. However, a cresol may be 
highly germicidal hut a relatively poor larvicide. A cresol may 
produce tmpor in a uMKiiuito larva which may appear to be dead, 
but will subsequently revive, espesiaHy if left on the surface ol 
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water or otlierwise well aerated. Exposure to nonlethal solutions 
of cresol may increase the resistance of larvse to solutions ordinarily 
lethal. The presence of organic silt Immg a pool may retard the 
action of cresol on larviE 

The author tested the effect of cresol on the culicine A punctor 
and on Anopheles lifurcatus. Pupse were more resistant than larvae 
to the cresols tested and the anophelmes more resistant than the 
culicines. A cresol tested in the presence of organic silt was effec- 
tive against the culicine* m a 1 in 20,000 dilution and against the 
anophelme in a 1 in 10,000 dilution 

Design of Small Sewaga Disposal Plants. F Johnstone Taylor, 
consulting engineer, Warrington, England. Canadian Engineer, 
voL .51, No. 11, September 14, 1926, pp. 285-287 (Abstract by 
Eudolph E. Thompson.) 

Description and discussion of sewage disposal systems* for indi- 
vidual houses or institutions. Suitable designs of septic tanks and 
of contact beds and percolating filters for treatment of septic-tank 
effluents are described and illustrated. The importance of simplicity 
in design is emphasised. 

Developments in Methods of Sewage Disposal. C. G. Gillespie, 
director, bureau of sanitary engineering, California State Board of 
Health. Pacific Munmpalities, vol. 40, No. 8, August, 1926, pp 
303-317. (Abstract by C. G. Gillespie.) 

The article is a rather nontechnical review of the evolution of 
sewage treatment from its beginning in England about 70 years 
ago. A point stressed is the great need of deeper understandmg of 
the scientific use of the lower flora and fauna in sew^e treatment 
and the achievements of the present due to the bit of knowledge 
now possessed. Considerable space is devoted to the rapid develop- 
ment of the activated sludge method and its success and suitability 
to California conditions because of potential freedom from odors 
and the need of irrigation water which it can supply, and produc- 
tion of an excellent fertilizer. There are now three good-sized 
activated sludge plants in California: Lodi, population 8,000, uses 
ridge and fmrow aeration with sludge dried on soil beds; Pasadena, 
population 100,000, ridge and furrow aeration, now buries sludge 
filtered on an Oliver filter, but is about to dry it by •direct heat 
driers; Pomona, population 20,000, uses the Manch^ter type of 
aeration with anaerobic digestion of sludge m the Imhoff tank ahead 
of the aerators. 

Report of the Bureau of Uncmariasis of the Department of 
Bealth, 1^4-35. Porto Bico Health Beokw, vol. 1, No. 10, April, 
1926, pp. 29-38. (Abstract by D. L. Augustine.) 

Thft bureau of uncinariasis was created in 1923 to take chaige 
Hl tbe increasmgly important work of prevention and treatment of 
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uncinariasis The work of the bureau consists largely in saiiitaiion 
to prevent infection and in giving treatments foi the cure of the 
disease Dui*ing the yeai 22,408 latrines were approved, and it 
IS now estimated that over one-fourth of the total rural population 
IS provided with sanitary accommodations During the year 
36,239 rural inhabitants were examined, of which over 90 per cent 
were found infected with hookworms; 139,585 treatments were 
given to 38,269 persons, most of whom were freed of theii* parasites. 

The work of the bureau is divided into three principal phases: 
(1) Sanitation, (2) conservation, and (3) treatment 
Observations on the Development of Hookworm larvse. P. K. 
Maplestone Aitnals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, voL 
20, No. 2, June, 1924, pp 167-173 (Abstract by D L Augustine ) 
A senes of expermients shows that urine has a definite effect m 
destroying both hookworm eggs and freshly hatched larvse The 
eggs are killed in mme after 9 to 14 day^s. It was found that 4 
days^ complete immersion in water kills about 25 per cent of a given 
number of hookworm eggs and that a steady diminution occurs in 
the number of viable eggs recoverable from water as immersion is con- 
tinued After a period of five weeks’ immersion all the eggs appear 
to he dead From these observations it seems safe to conclude that 
septic tanks would have some effect in reducing hookworm infec- 
tion, the actual reduction, being directly dependent on the time the 
feces remained in the tank. 


DEATHS DUEING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 27, 1926 

Summary of tnfonmiion received hy telegraph from tndmtrial Insmance companies 
for week ended Novemher ^7, i9$6, and corresponding ueek of IBM. {From the 
Weekly Health IndeXf December 2, IBM, issued by the Bureau of ike Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Wmk ended 

NdTember 27, Cormspoiidmg 
1920 ’P^eek, 1025 

Policies in force - 66, 126, 032 62, 247, 321 

Number of death claims 10, 451 10, 192 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. S. 2 8. 5 

1952S"— 26—3 
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Deaths from all causes ?/? certain. large cihes of the U fitted States durtfig the week 
evded Xovanber 27, 1926, inja ni mortality, annual death late, and comparison with 
CO} retpondirng ucek of 1925 {From the Weekly Health Index, Deceinher 19^6 ^ 

i^iydcd by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


1 

Week ended Nov 
27,192b 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under l 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
Nov 

19263 

City 

Total * 
deaths 

Death 
rate I 

rate per 
1,000 cor* 
respond- 
mg week, 
1925 

W^eek 
ended 
Nov 27, 
192G 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Totil (66 t‘it Oj) 

6,726 

12 1 

12 0 

707 

671 

3 58 


2& 



7 

4 

TJ 

Albany * - 

31 

13 6 

li 9 

4 

4 

83 


65 



8 

12 


yi bite ^ ^ _ 

31 



4 

10 



34 

(5> 


4 

2 


Bdltiniore < 

2M 

13 8 

12 6 

32 

19 

m 

W bite 

165 



25 

11 

94 

Colored - 

49 

C) 


7 

8 

112 

Itn'rTHTitrhaTn . 

S3 

20 5 

17 7 

9 

16 


\\ iiite _-.j 

34 



3 

5 


Colored _ _ 

49 

(*) 


0 

11 


B«Bton 

228 

16 1 

13.8 

35 

23 

98 

Bridgeport _ _ 

24 



1 

3 

17 

BiUIilo 

161 

14 5 

11 4 

15 

8 

63 

Camhndge «... 

22 

9 4 

13.1 

2 

5 

36 

Camden 

27 

10 7 

ID 5 

4 

1 

67 

Canton 

21 

10 0 

11.8 

3 

1 

66 

Chfftigo 

634 

10 8 

10 6 

68 

59 

59 

Cincinnati 

148 

1S.S 

12.2 

13 

7 

81 

Clew’d md* 

388 

10 2 

12 1 

17 

29 

44 

Cfriiimbas 

73 

13 4 

1^8 

5 

3 

47 

Dnllaa , ^ 

47 

12 1 

10.5 

6 

4 


While 

37 


6 

2 


C'olftTftd 1 

10 

(*) 


0 

2 


0<»yton 

43 

12.7 

li 5 

2 

1 

33 

Denver.. 

76 

13 9 

14 1 

5 

10 


Des Momes ! 

35 

12 5 

322 

3 

2 

60 

Detroit 1 

280 

11 3 

, 11 0 

55 

44 

90 

Duluth 

22 

10 2 

13 2 

1 

3 

23 

El FahO. 

32 

15.3 

1 14 9 

6 

4 


Erie : 

31 



9 

2 

176 

Fall River < ^ 

28 

ILX 

10.9 

1 

30, 

16 

Flint i 

22 

84 

10 8 

4 

2 


Fort Worth. ..i 

42 

12 8 

6 1 

10 

0 

_«r 

Whiti^ 

33 



8 

0 


ColoiM 

9 

C) 


2 

0 

: 

Grand Rapids 

27 

9.0 

10 5 j 

1 

5 


Hiotistan _ . 

43 




7 

5 


W'hite .... 

32 




3 

4 


CeJored. . . . 

11 

<*) 


4 1 

1 


Indianap(^is 

88 

12 5 

12,9 

li 

3 

1 

Whir A 

74 

. 


1 



Cokw^... , 

14 



0 


0 

Jersey City 

61 

10 0 

14 4 

9 

12 

S. 

STnnsafi City, JCaris , , _ . 

3b 

16.0 

13.0 

2 

8 


WhitA _ 

26 



2 

. 3 


CrfOTWd , 

10 

(®) 


0 

5 


IThiwbs Cityj Mo__ 

84 

11 7 

13.9 

7 

5 


Los Angeles ; 

250 



28 

21 

'm 

L^isville 

79 

13 2 

13 1 

6 

10 

51 

White 

60 



4 

8 

39 

Cdoied ... 

IS 

(*) 


2 

2 

140 

LouelL .. „ ^ 

21 


3 

6 

58 

Lynn 

23 

11 5 

15 7 

1 

2 

26 

Mi^mphis _ 

52 

1A3 

16.1 

7 

e 


White . 

26 



3 

2 


Colorwl- . 

28 

C) 


4 

4 


Milwaukee 

89 

^90 

9.4 

e 

13 

28 

Minneapolis 

95 

11.4 

ILO 

0 

9 

0 


* AiMMml rate per 1,000 population. 

^ Baatbs imder lyear per 1,000 birtii^. Cities left blanfe are not m registration area tor bntiis, 

^ Utata for @4 citras, 

* Unitl^ fbr week endcNl Fmlay, Notr sio, 

* ra the’eitiBe for wbieb are sbown by eeslor, the colored population in 1020 Goostitnted the follow- 

"" “ " tototeJ poi»;4«!t|ont Atlanta, 31: Baltiiaore,15; Birmingham, 80; Balias, 15, Fort Worth, 
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Deathfi from all causes in certain large of the VuiUd Staiei> dutihg the veih 
ended Novemhet 27, 1026, infant mortahUi, annual tkail rate, and cauipai ison u\ih 
cm responding iretk of 1025 — Continued 


City 


Week ended Xo'i 
27, 192b 


ToUi Death 
deaths late j 


Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,009 coi- 
rebpond- 
mgweek, 
1925 , 


De iths under i 
vtar 


Wee!c f oiip- 
ended «ipoud i-c: 
Xo't 27, veoir, 
1926 1«25 


Ih’ iBt 
mr>"t iiitv 
Fate,\' eek 
ende'i 
XoT 27, 


Nashville * * . 

63 

24 0 1 

13 8 , 

7 

1 


White ‘ 

' 34 



2 

1 


Colored i 

29 



5 

0 ‘ 


Bedford 



4 

0 1 

69 

iMiW en 

42 

liO 

12 S , 

4 

4 ; 

Y» 

New Orleans 

160 

19 9 

16 G 1 

U 

14 


White 

99 .. 


f 

."i 

11 


•Colored 

61 

C) 


8 

3 


New' York 

1,250 

11 0 

11 7 

329 

341 1 

52 

Bronx Borouch 

HI 

8 5 

9 4 

lb 

11 ! 


Brooklyn Borough 

m 

10 2 

10 2 

55 

52 

">6 

Manhattan Borough 1 

520 

14 4 

1&2 

43 

61 1 

4S 

(Queens Borough * 

10$ 

7 4 

6 7 

: 11 

11 

"lO 

Biehmond Borough 

36 . 

13.1 

11 7 

4 

0 

70 

Newark, N J * 

82 . 

9 3 

9 7 

12 

12 1 

*'«$ 

Norfolk ] 


9*3 

10 8 

1 

4 , 

20 

UhitP . .. ._.J 

' 16 .. 



0 

2 ' 

0 

Colored ’ 

15 



1 

2 1 

53 

Oakland 

59 

11 S 1 

S 2 

6 

s' 

70 

Oklahoma City 

26 




3 


Omaha 

57 

13 8 1 

! iLs 

G 

2 


Pateison 

23 

S 4 

12.1 

3 

5 ' 

51 

Philadelphia 

443 

11 5 I 

1 10 9 1 

50 

34 

67 

Pittsburgh 

135 

11 1 ! 

1 14 4 

22 

13 

Ti 

Pmt.lftnd, 

69 . 

! 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Providence 1 

62 

11 8 i 

, 13 0 

7 

8 

58 

Bichmond 

54 

14.9 

16 5 

4 

5 

i fO 

White 

28 . 


1 

3 

3 

1 58 

Colored....... ..................... 

26 



X I 

2 1 

> 35 

Rochester 

66 

10 7 

11 0 

3 

2 ! 

i 24 

St, Donw ' 

233 

14 6 

13 3 

26 

12 


St Paul 1 

59 

12 4 

11 0 

2 

3 

18 

Salt Bake City 

29 

11 4 

12:7 

5 , 

0 

76 

San intomo - 

G4 

16 3 

16 3 

8 

9 


S»ti Dtegn _ , 

35 1 

16.6 

17 2 

1 1 

3 

21 

San Francisco 

144 

13 2 i 

12.7 

S 


48 

i^chenectady 

25 1 

14.0 

lar 

t 

2 

86 

Heattle 

71 „ 



d 

3 i 

58 

iioinerviUe 

15 , 

7 8 

10.5 

2 

1 ^ 

57 

gpokane.— 

28 ‘ 

13 4 

11.0 

4 1 

3 ; 

1 m 

spifngfii'lfT, . __ ! 

3$ I 

13.7 

15.0 

4 

0 

62 

‘Syracuse 

40 , 

11 3 

12.3 

4 j 

3 

38 

Tacoma 

25 ' 

12.3 

14.0 

0 

2 

0 

Toledo -.J 

66 

11 7 

8.2 

4 

4 

1 39 

Trenton 

34 

13.2 

12:6 

3 

2 

51 

ITica - ! 

31 

15 7 

18 0 


3 

r,s 

Washington, D C 1 

126 

12 4 

12 3 1 


14 

53 

Whitft 1 

SO .. 



4 i 

6 

.48 

(’olored , , ? 

46 

(*) 1 

1 " ! 

■Ji . 

8 

91 

Wftt.prhiirv.. ... _. ..i 

18 . 


o 1 

1 ! 

47 

Wilimngton, Del ! 

27 

ii 4 i 

12.8 1 

i ’ 

3 i 

44 

Worcester 

45 1 

12.2 

13 9 

G 1 

6 1 

72 

Yonkers.. 

24 ^ 

10 8 1 

7,3 

2 

2 

1 45 

Youngstown 

30 j 

1Z5 

10 4 


10 1 

63 


< Deaths for week ended Fnday, Nov, 26, 1925 

6 la the citieb for which deathsare sho^ a by color, the colored population m 1920 coa'^titated the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population Atlanta, 31, Baltimore, 15, Birmingham, 39, Dallas, 35, Fort 
■V\orth, 14, Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 31, Kansas City, Kans, 14, I»omsville, 17, 3rleinphis 38, Nash- 
ville, dO, New Orleans, 20, Norfolk 38, Eichmond, 33, and Washington, D. C , 35 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No hedllh department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ wherCt and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CDRBENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

TlBse reports are wclinunary and the figures ate subject to change when later returns are received by 

tbd State health oMcora 

Reports for Week Endeil December 4, 1926 


ALiBAKA 


A&EAK8AS— continued 


Chicken POOL*, 20 

IJenguo, 2 

Diphtheria,. — 88 

Influenza...,., 33 

Maiana - 18 

Heoiiles 6 

Mumps - 13 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

PoUagra 4 

Pneumonia 48 

PdhomyelitB — 2 

Scarlet fever 24 

Smallpox 11 

flhacboizia ... h 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 19 

Typhus fever. 1 

Whoopmg cough ..... 12 


ABIZOKA 


Mumps 3 

Pellagra 11 

Scarlet fev«: 12 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever — — 21 

Whooping cough 18 

CALIfOBKIA 

Cerebrospinal memngitis* 

Oakland 1 

Stockton 1 

Chicken pox. 381 

Diphtheria 187 

Influenza. 22 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Modesto.... I 

San Joadidn County. ... i 

Susanville 1 


Chicken pox 1 

MAAftlna JftCQ 

Diphtheria 1 


Meades M 

Scarlet fever .... ... 10 

Trachoma.... .... H 

Pohomyelitis: 

Glendale 1 

Tuberculous .... — 41 

Scarlet fever 217 

TyplKwd fever 1 


Whoopix^ cough. 3 


MKKxmm 

Cerebrospiiial mauiaaghfe 1 

Chkfcenpoa 29 

- _ , a 

Typhoftdfevfflr _ . , tO 

Whooping oo«ig3i 70 

COLOEADO 

Chicken doi 47 

, R 

Diphtheria _ ^24 

83 

German mfsaslfia *>. 

64 

Infinepifei . 4 

rntmikm S 

Measles _ _ 

(2860) 
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Ueeembei 10, 3020 


COLOR ADO— ^ont nmed 


Cases 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 6 

Pohomjelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 138 

•Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox .1 19 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever 3 

"Whooping cough 6 

COKVtCTlCUT 

ChieiEeri“pos 143 

Diphtheria 32 

German measles.-- 3 

Influenza 13 

Measles * 69 

Mumps 1 9 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 22 

Pneumonia (lobai) - ' 42 

Scarlet fexer - 58 

Septic sore throat .n. 3 

Tuberculosis (ail forms) 35 

Whooping cough 33 

DELATVASE 

♦Anthrax 2 

Chicken pot 5 

Diphtheria — 3 

Pneumonia - 2 

Scarlet fever - 18 

Tuberculosis - 2 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough * 3 

FLORIDA 

Chudjen pox 6 

Dengue — * — — 1 

Diphtheria 37 

Malaria 4 

Measles — 2 

Mumps — — 3 

Pneumonia — 8 

Scarlet fever — 17 

Snitillpos - 28 

Tuberculosis — — 10 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whoopmg cough 2 

GEORGIA 

Cerebrospmal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox — 25 

Diphtheria - b2 

Hookworm disease,. 1 

Influenza - - — 65 

Malaria - — 15 

Measles - — 12 

Mumps - 2 

Pnemnoma - — ... 34 

Scarlet fev^_. 17 

Septic sore throat — 13 

Smsfllpoi. — - - 20 

Tetanus- 2 

Tuberculosis-.. 4 

Tyi^id fever—* 22 

Wstmpm^ cough — 6 


IDivHO 

Cases 

ChiCKen pox 34 

Measles 33 

Pneumonia - 1 

Scarlet fever - 39 

Smallpox 7 

Tiachoma 1 

Tuberculosis X 

Whoopmg cough 42 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal mcaingitis 

Cook County 1 

Knox County - 1 

Chicken po\ 656 

Diphtheria 142 

InfiucniEaL—.. 17 

Lethai^e encephalitis 

Cook County 1 

Macon County 1 

Measles,.. 4(^ 

Mumps 90 

Pneumonia 232 

Poliomyelitis 

Crawford County 1 

Jerses" County 1 

Lawrence County - 1 

McHenry County 1 

Scarlet fever 293 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculosis 291 

Typhoid fever-.- - - 54 

Whooping coagb 221 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox — - 275 

Diphtheria 126 

Influenza 60 

Measles 49 

Pneumonia - 13 

Scarlet fever 212 

Smallpox - 151 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whoopmg cougb 173 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 59 

Diphthem * 30 

Measles 29 

Mumps - - 3 

Pneumoma.- 3 

Poliomyelitis — - - — 2 

Scarlet fever— 30 

Smallpox 23 

Tuberculosis - - 5 

Typho^ fever — - 3 

Whooping cough - 1 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal inenmgitiS'--PIlin wood — t 

Chicken pox 202 

Diphtheria 33 

German measles— 2 

Influenza — , — * — 5 

Measly — - ^ 
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E vxs is—con^iaucd 

Cases 


Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis—Port Scott 1 

Scarlet fever 95 

Smallpox— 

Topeka 19 

Scattering 7 

Tuberculosis 24 

Tj*pIioid fever 9 

Whoopmg cough 40 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal menmgitis 1 

Diphtheria 29 

Influenza 24 

Malaria 16 

Measles 29 

Pneumonia 32 

Scarlet fever. 26 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever. - 10 

UAINSi 

Chicken pox 62 

Diphtheria 3 

TrtfliiftriMi 2 

Measles 105 

Mumps 1 

IhaeamoniaL ii 

Scarlet fever 39 

Septic sore throat 1 

TubwculoBis 6 

Tyi^id fever * * 2 

Vmoent*s angma - — ... 1 

Whooping cough 45 


M lasACHUSETTs— continued 

Cases 


Genu in me isles 11 

Influenza 12 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Me isles 49 

Mumps 180 

Ophthilmia neonatorum 28 

Pneumonia (lob ir) 73 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 345 

Septic sore throat 4 

Timhmosis 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 77 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 22 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 125 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria - 125 

Measles. - 68 

Pneumonia 69 

Searlet fever 204 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whoopmg cough Ill 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 343 

Diphtheria - SI 

Pneumonia - 3 

Measles - 80 

Scarlet fever.. 217 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis— 50 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whoopmg cough 0 


MARTLANPl 


C^ebrospinal meningitis i 

Chicken pox 178 

Diphtheria 58 

Dysentery 1 

dermaa meate 4 

Impetigo oofitagioaa 2 

Influenza 23 

Lethargie encephalitis 1 

Measles - 34 

Mumps — 11 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia (broncho) 81 

Pwomonia Oubar) 35 

Scarlet fever 53 

Soptie sore throaJfc........... 4 

Tabercufesis ^ 

TyplKud fever — 9 

Tyito fever % 

Vincent's angma 2 

Whocpngeou^ gi 

nm msxmmm 

■ ) |iji I Q _ 

461 

, 4 

yTtiiiiiiilii iili ""M 

J r 4 Wfifte TSkfi^fK^,. 


wssimpn 

Diphthem.— 37 

Scarlet fever. 22 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 19 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospmifl meningitis 5 

Chicken pox 88 

Diphtheria 52 

Epidemic sore throat 6 

Olandcrs. 2 

Influenza,— 10 

Measles lOg 

Humps... 7 

Pneumoaa, 3 

Scaitet fever- 113 

Trachoma 10 

Tuberculosis 52 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough. 25 

MONTANA 

Chick®a pox 55 

Diphtheria 1 

German measfes t 1 
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I>ecember 10, 1920 


HONTAKA—contmued 


Cases 

Mumps S 

Scarlet fever ba 

SmalIpo\ IG 

Typhoid fe\ er 1 

Whoopm^ cough 1 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 121 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 11 

Measles — 6 

"Mumps 13 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever - 33 

Septic ^re throat 7 

Smallpox IS 

Typho’d fever 23 

Whoopmg cough — 33 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 226 

Diphtheria 119 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza. 15 

Measles - — 41 

Pneumonia 121 

Poliomyelitis 5 

Scarlet fever 179 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 205 

NEW MEXICO 

Cerebrospinal menmgitis 1 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphthena i..: 8 

Dysentery. 1 

German measles 2 

Influenza — 2 

Measles 17 

Mumps--, - — 1 

Fneiimonia 2 

Scarlet fever * 33 

TrachomA-— - - 1 

Tuberculosis — 7 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whoopmg cough «... 1 


NORTH CAROLINi 

Cases 


i Chicken pox 150 

Diphthena 120 

German measles 3 

Malaria - 1 

Measles 42 

Scarlet fe\er 03 

Septic sore throat., 2 

Smallpox 72 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whoopmg cough 245 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exdufciv^e of Oklahoma Citv and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Grady CounU 1 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphthena jS 

Influenza 132 

Malana 50 

Pneumonia ©0 

PohomyeUtis— Gic-er County 1 

Scarlet fever 44 

Smallpox 

McCurtin County 33 

Scattenng 9 

Typhoid lexer 42 

Whooping cough- 32 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphthena - 19 

Influenza IS 

Measles 42 

Mumps - 10 

Pneumonia. »6 

Scarlet fever.. - 47 

Settle sore throat 4 

Smallpox—.* - 18 

Trachoma— 2 

Tuberculosis..— — 15 

Typhoid fever 1 


PENNSYtVAKU 


NEW YORK 

(Exeiusave of New York City) 


Anthrax 

Chicken pox — , 

Diphthena 

Dyseritery _ ^ 

3 

582 

- IIG 

^ 1 

German measles 

Influenza 

Alalana. ju 

Measles 

Mumps— 

Pnenmonia 

18 

1 

- 957 

Poliomyelitis 

7 

Scarlet fever 


Septic sore throat 

- 3 

Smallpox 


Tetanus.. — Z. 

— 2 

Typhoid fever — 

31 

Tineent^s angina 

- 2 

Whooping cough 

802 


» Deaths, 


Cerebrospinal menmgitis— Philadelphia 1 

Chicken pox 982 

Diphtheria 2U 

German measles- 20 

Impetigo contagiosa 9 

Malaria =— 2 

Measles-.- — — 702 

Mumps, 58 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Allentown 1 

Philadelphia 2 

Pneumonia 44 

Poliomyelitis 

Philadelphia. - t 

Eed Lmn — - — 1 

Scabies - 8 

ScarM fever, 4S3 

Tuberculosis 73 

Typhoid fever — — 60 

Whoopa^ cough 361 
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ilEODE ISLAND 

Cases 


ClL'’ken pox 2 

Diphtherii 7 

German meisles — 1 

Influenza 10 

Mumps - 1 

Ophtkalmia aeonatoruin - 1 

Pu^ umonia 3 

Scirlet fever * 10 

Tuberculosis 22 

Wboopmg cough 2 


I 


T£KK ESSES 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


Hawkma Comity - 1 

Obion County 1 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria 02 

Influenza 66 

Malaria — 5 

Measle* - 20 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Paratyphoid fever - — - 2 

pell igra 3 

Pneumonia 50 

Scarlet fever — — 66 

Tetanus.,.. 1 

TubcrcuIoSiS 23 

Typhoid fever 33 

^Tiooping cough 59 


TEXAS 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphthem ...... 78 

Influenza... 7 

Meato 2 

Mumps - 2 

Pneumonia- 4 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 55 

Smallpox 2 

Typho^ fever. 3 

Whoopmg cough 12 


UTAH 

Chleimn pox 57 

IDIpbthma ... ... 9 

Hfibonn znensim. * 3 

291 

»iBn^...7.IlZZZ™ZIZI Z 17 

, 12 

fever — .... is 

0tte%ox.. 1 

- 1 

Wiw^3feagc<mgh « 


VB»J<02?T 

Chickt-i pox 

Biphtfajyjo 

Mum^s 

Scarlet 

Whooping 


WASHINGTON 

•sspr 


58 

2 

125 

28 

4 

72 


S 

160 

39 


WASHINGTON— continued 


Cases 

German meablcs 21 

Lethcrgie encephalitis 2 

Measles HI 

Mumps 36 

Pneumonia 1 

Scabies 2 

Scarlet fe\er - 109 

Smallpox - 39 

Tuberculosis - 47 

Tjphoid fever 15 

Whooping cough-, — 24 

WEST VIRGINU 

Anthrar-Baiboor County 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Payette Coxmty 1 

Hampshire County 1 

Chicken pox 115 

Diphtheria 52 

Influenza 50 

Measles 57 

Scarlet fever 63 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever. 22 

Vt hooping cough 54 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 81 

Diphthena 26 

German measles 2 

Lethargic* eneeiihalitis 1 

Measles 11 

Mumps 41 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 17 

Scarlet fever... 8 

Taberetilosis 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

WlKKipmg cough... 42 

Scattonag* 

Cerebrosmnal meningitis, I 1 

ChK^en pox ^ 

Diphtheria.. 4 ^ 

German measles 3 

Influenxaw... 38 

Measles 815 

Mumps 45 

Pneomoma 17 

Scarlet fever X15 

Smallpox. g 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 120 

WVOMING 

Cercbrospmal meningitis— Hot Spnngs County, 5 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphthena 2 

German measles 1 

Meai^es X 3 

Mumps., 1 

ParstyphiM feva* 1 

Paeiummia 2 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Whoc^ngoottgh..... g 
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I>ecemt)er 10, 1026 


Reports for Week Ended November 27, 1026 


niSTSICt OF COLOIBU 

Cases 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphthena 19 

Measles 2 

Paemnoma 13 

NORTH DAKOTA— continued 

Cases 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia- 0 

Poliomyelitis 1 

1 f?rarlt>t fevpT_ . . 76 

Scarlet fever 12 

Ttiberentoffls 19 

Smallpox 13 

TnbfTf nlnRis . _ _ 5 

Tvphnud fpvcr , , . 2 

Whnopingi»ftiigb 3 

Whoopng cough 5 

n>AHO 

Chicken pox - 4 

Diphthena 3 

Measles 27 

Scarlet fever 36 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 3 

Whooping cough - 5 

1 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ctndcen poi. 75 

Biphthena 6 

flppmiin 15 

SOITH CAROUNA 

Chicken pox G2 

I>engiie 1 

Diphthena 76 

Hookworm disease * IS 

Influenza 642 

Malana 179 

Measles 8 

Paratyphoid fever 4 

Pellagra 26 

Scarlet fever 26 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculosis 43 

Lethargle encepliahtis 1 

Typhoid fever — „ 27 

Measles 163 

Whooping cough,,.... ..... 36 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Tile foiiowing summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week 
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Spptcmticr, 1926 

Clii< U^n po\ Cases 

VrkiGSa'’ ”3 

'W rommt' — 9 

Honb^oiin dise«3se 

Arkjnvas — 10 

Mumps 

Aikanscti? 32 

’\V 50 mjng 1 

OpLrhalm^a neonitorum 

Aifcansas 3 

Paratyphoid fever 

Arkansas — 12 

Wyoming - 2 

Eocky Mountun spotted or tick fe\er 

vrjommg 1 

Septic sore thioat 

Wyoming-- 1 

‘Pntchoraa 

Arkans <s 3 

Tularsemia 

Wyommg - — 1 

Whoopmg cough 

Arkansas — 133 

Wyoming - 15 

(kioher, 19S$ 

Chicken pox: 

Delaware — S 

Florida — 3 

Idaho 65 

Iowa- — - - 9S 

Mississippi 132 

Montana 129 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 17 

South Carolina.-., - 44 

Vngmia 118 

Wftbhington - 370 

Wj'oming-- 30 

Conjunctivitis 

Idaho 5 

Dengue 

Florida 1 

Mississippi 101 

South Carolina * 33 

Byiaoiitery • 

Mississippi (amehic). - 40 

Miss 5 S*!ippi (batillarv) 453 

Oregon 6 

Virgima 211 

Washington 10 

German measles 

Flmda 3 

Iowa - 4 

Rhode Island - - - 1 

Washington 10 

Wyommg 1 

Hookworm disease 

Florida — 133 

South Carolina 166 

Mississippi 286 

Virginia- — 13 

lhapetigo oontaglosa^ 

Iowa i 

.-nr.-.—— B 


October f Continued 


Lethal gic encephalitis Cases 

Oregon 1 

Washington 4 

Alumps 

Florida — 9 

Idaho 9 

Iowa - 11 

AIississippi 191 

Montana - 2 

Oregon I— 42 

Rhode Island 3 

Washington 93 

Wyoming 2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum i- 

Mississippi 20 

Faraty'phoid fever 

Florida - 3 

South Carolina 17 

Washington 2 

Puerperal septicemia 

Mississippi 58 

Rabies (in animals) 

Mississippi— — 11 

Oregon 3 

South Carohna — IG 

Washington - — — 1 

Scabies* 

Iowa — — 2 

Oregon-— — — - 25 

Septic sore throat 

Idaho 2 

Oregon — — 3 

Rhode Island * — 3 

Wa'ihington 1 

Wyoming 1 

Tetanus 

Floiida 1 

Trachoma 

Mississippi — 7 

Alontona 2 

Washington — 1 

Tularsemia* 

Wyoming - - 4 

Typhus fever 

Floiida - — — 2 

Wyoming 2 

Vincent’s angina: 

Iowa - 1 

Whooping cough. 

Delaware— - - 4 

Florida - 20 

Idaho 10 

Iowa — 30 

Mississippi — 782 

Montana — 24 

Oregon - 27 

Rhode Mand 10 

South Carohna 202 * 

Virgmia 723 

Washington- — 37 

Wyoming — — 29 
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Kusiber of Cases of Certain Commaiiicable Diseases Beported for tfee MontB 
of September, 1^26, by State Health Officers 


State 

} 

Chick- j 
en { 
pox 1 

Diph- } 
therm | 

f 

1 i 

f 

Scarlet ’ 
fever j 

1 

} 

Small- ' 
pox I 

Tuber- , 
culo- 1 

SIS \ 

! 

Ty- fWhoop- 
phoid f mg 
fever ‘ cough 

f 

Alabama 

26 [ 
9 ' 

141 


! 

29 

i 

66 
IS . 

i 

15 , 

242 ' 

393 

114 

AT'iTnna i 

6 

14 • 

4 ^ 

98 > 

10 * 


73 

299 1 
11 ' 
17 * 

13 
503 
90 
42] 
8 ^ 

IS 1 

32 

412 

3 

8 

18 J 

14" 

62 , 

164 

133 

California 

C(^OTado 1 

1,289 , 
22 , 
26 t 

425 t 
64 
88 

34 f 
14 ’ 

0 < 

744 s 
139 ^ 
ISO i 

327 

52 

34 

24 

no 

4 

Delaware 1 

19 

0 ‘ 

19 

10 

District oC Columbia * 

9 f 
4 ’ 
36 ' 

43 1 

3 


25 

0 

106 

24 

57 

Flonda 

Georgia.. 

80 j 
165 1 

27 ’ 
21 ] 

26 

21 

19 

37 

39 ; 
20 1 

46 ' 

74 t 

48 

339 ^ 

28 

m 

Trl«hn_ , , .... 

6 i 

28 t 

9 

7 

48 

2 i 

12 ' 

27 j 

38 

Illmols- 

115 ! 

273 

236 

77 

376 

26 * 

1,291 * 

398 1 

714 


7 1 

125 ' 

54 ’ 


155 

60 

28 1 

151 ! 

190 1 
9 

147 

21 

Iowa* ^ 

10 1 

45 1 

20 

2 

10 j 

64 , 

iCansas . . _ 

34 

48 

37 1 

9 

139 

8 ! 

133 j 

f 

124 ^ 
! 

231 

Kentucky * 





1 

73 

3 

2 

23 

9 1 

J 159 

129 1 

is 



27 

14 

13 

95 

sll 

4 

81 

0| 

26 

33 

64 

Maryland 

16 

17 

71 


186 

283 

29^ 

Maj^aetinsetts- - _ 

107 

209 

70 

142 

353 

0 { 

494 

51 

370 

Allebigan. 

59 

369 

78 

12 

323 

12 i 

509 

127 

ao 

MinnesotcL 

53 

189 

66 

437 

2 i 

260 

35 

107 


i 239 

! 145 

246 

278 

36 

4 1 

353 

418 

137 

Missoun...^ .... 

1 e 

1 93 

49 

28 

157 

8 

126 

162 

Montana 

1 17 

[ 29 

18 

4 

74 

9 ! 

41 

16 

22 

Nebraska* 


1 


Nevada * _ . . . 


1 



1 




New Hampshire * 


1 1 

. J 1 ^ __ 




New Jersey 

54 

' 

38 


174 

0 

392 


452 

New Mexico 

1 

12 

6 

6 

14 

8 

101 

4&I 

36 

New York.. __ - , 

246 

538 

Z2& 

214 

394 

3 

; um 

1 1 

478 ^ 

1,157 

894 

Norih Cf^relina _ . _ _ 

14 

432 

62 

213 

36 

335 

North Dakota ^ ^ 

10 

6 

24 

11 

104 

16 

i IS : 

14 

84 

Dbin _ „ . _ _ 

120 

374 

56 

29 

360 

18 

595 

573 

779 

Oklsihftrca 

9 

122 

36 

4 

86 

2 

150 

535 

66 

Gregnn _ _ _ _ 

20 

34 

27 

23 

87 

33 

! 61 
t 

42 

IS 

I*ennsylvftiiia 



Vt‘hnd(i Ts?«nd 

3 

17 

304 

7 

2 

15 

6 

21 

12 

443 

42 

$%n»th rJarrdlna . . ^ 

35 

24 


37 

23 

164 

88 

T>akota . , .. 

15 

9 

90 

3 

94 

0 

11 

11 

40 

Tennessee....—. 

*rftT»g 1 

18 

149 

25 

7 

130 

7 

138 

881 

219 

TTfaih I 







~ 



VfiTOmt-... ........ 

17 

3 

99 

W 

23 

0 

*17 

3 

135 

699 

Yirgiida. — .. ^ 

41 

280 

138 


8 

*136 

294 

iyasbingtoai - - — — — — — 

57 

110 


58 

im 

59 

141 

m 

m 

West Vir^nift. 

ao 

81 

m 

$ 

381 

19 


104 

m 

m 

2^ 

19 

1 

44 

169 

t 

m 

43 

6 


Wfscossm 

Wyoming 

67 

9 

53 

1 

Off 

IS 










i Falmonary * Beports recetve<l 

> B«iK)rts mseSvftd waeldy, * Exclusive of Okf&Hmm City Toksik* 

) sotxeceived at time of g<^g to pess. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Population (annua! basis) for the Month of September, 

1926 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

1 

Diph- 
thena | 

Men- * 
ties j 

1 

j 

Mumps 

1 

Seal let 
fe\ci 

Small- 

pox 

Tubei- 

eulo- 

SIS 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama - 

0 12 

1 

0G9 

0 28 ' 

0 lit 

0 32 

0 07 

3 18 

1 92 

0 .56 

4ri7.nT>a 

26 

17 ' 

40 i 

12 

38 


2 77 

29 


Arkansas 

47 

08 

12 { 

21 

12 

.09 

40 

1 07 

86 

California 

88 

1 48 

3 SO 

1 21 

1 25 

10 

2 19 

37 

82 

Colorado-- 

13 

1 06 

26 

04 

Oil 

36 

1 10 

61 

28 

Connecticut 

13 

33 

.20 

06 

69 

00 

1 01 

27 

86 

Delaware - 


.41 ! 



98 

.00 

1 ^ 

51 

21 

District of Columbia 

,22 

3 15 1 

07 


60 

00 

2 53 

57 

1 30 

Florida 

04 

87 

30 , 


21 

43 

50 

52 

i 31 

Georgia 

14 

65 

08 ‘ 

08 

15 

08 

29 

1 34 

27 

Idaho 

15 

68 

22 , 

17 

1 16 

.05 

1 05 

65 

92 

Illmois--.-. - 

20 

47 

41 } 

.13 

65 

04 

2 23 

53 

1 23 

tudiATia--- 

03 

49 

21 1 


61 

10 

60 

75 

58 

Iowa 

05 

22 

10 ■ 

01 

29 

.05 

31 

04 

30 

Kanbas 

23 

32 

.25 

00 

93 

05 

89 

83 

1 54 

Kentucky J _ 










Louisiana-- 

.01 

Zi 

02 

01 

15 

06 

1 1 02 

83 

f 10 

Mamf- — - 

42 

20 

1 27 

06 

1 26 

00 

40 

51 

99 

Maryland 

.11 

74 

.13 

13 

56 

.01 

I 46 

2 22 

2 30 

Massachusetts 

31 

61 

20 

,41 

1 03 

00 

1 41 

15 

3 10 

Michigan 

17 

1 06 

22 

.03 

93 

.03 

I 46 

36 

1 49 


25 

89 

31 


2 05 

01 

1 22 

.17 

50 

Mississippi 

I 1 62 

99 

1 67 

i 89 

24 

I .03 

2 39 

2 84 

7 §8 

Missoun-- 

.02 

.33 

.17 

09 

.55 

1 .03 

44 

57 

.48 

Montana 

.31 

.53 

33 

.07 

1 35 

.16 

.75 

.29 

.40 

Nebraska 






1 




Nevada < 




1 


1 


f 


New Hampshire 





, 




New Jersey. _ 

.18 

59 

.12 


.59 


1 34 

47 

.. 3.54 

New Mexico - 

.03 

38 

19 

29 

45 

25 

3 21 

1 46 

1 15 

New York- 

27 

58 

,36 

23 

.4.3 

.00 

1 08 

52 

3 25 

North Carolina. * 

06 

1 88 

.37 


93 

.13 


1 46 

3 89 

North D^ota ! 

IS 

11 

.42 

S 

1.82 


’■■'26* 

25 

3 47 

Ohio 

i .23 

.71 

.11 


.68 


1 13 

1 09 

L48 

Oklahoma ^ - 

05 

73 

.22 

02 

,62 

.01 

It 93 

3 28 

40 

Oregon-- — — ! 

\ 

48 

1 38 

33 

1 23 

47 

87 


21 

Pennsylvania- - i 





Rhode Island-- | 

.06 

.32 

.13 


28 


mm 

23 

79 

South Carolina 

.24 

2.06 

.16 


.25 

16 

1 11 

3 00 


South Dakota 1 

27 

16 i 

1 63 


mm 



^HKii 

72 

Tennessee 

.00 

.70 

.12 

.03 

.66 


" 69 

^nrii 

1 09 

Texas 3 ,, 






1 

> 




rtah* 






1 


■■IIIM 

Vermont 

59 

.10 

3 42 

.52 

79 


1 59 

.10 

4 66 

Vlrginfft. . 

,30 

1 38 

.68 


.91 

04 

! 1 .66 

1. 45 

3.44 

Washington 

.46 

.89 

.32 

47 

1 29 

.48 

3 14 

49 

46 

WeatVirgmls 

.15 

61 

.36 


78 

19 

'13 

1 59 

3 44 

Wiscoasm- 

.29 

.50 

1 64 

.23 

85 

08 

73 

18 

3 91 

Wyoming— 

.48 

.16 

1,02 


1 29 

' 05 


43 

80 


1 Pulmonary. 

^ Heports received 'ssreeikly. * 

» Eeport not received at tune of going to press. 


* Reports received annually 
« Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
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December 10, 1926 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — ^For the week ended November 20, 1926, 41 States 
reported 2,702 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended November 
21, 1925, the same States reported 2,298 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated m all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of more than 30,400,000, reported 1,345 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended November 20, 1926. Liast 
year for the corresponding week they reported 1,007 cases. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,392 cases. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Measles . — ^Thirty-nine States reported 4,215 cases of measles for 
the week ended November 20, 1926, and 3,576 cases of this disease 
for the week ended November 21, 1925- One hundred and one cities 
reported 788 cases of measles for the week this year, and 1,273 cases 
last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — ^The health officers of 41 States reported 40 cases of 
pohomyelitis for the week ended November 20, 1926. The same 
States reported 70 cases for the week ended November 21, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Forty-one States — this year, 3,905 cases; last year, 3,435 cases; 101 
cities — this year, 1,242 cases; last year, 1,021 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 942 cases. 

SmaEpox . — For the week ended November 20, 1926, 41 States 
reported 370 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 292 cases. One hundred and one cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1926, 28 cases; 1925, 93 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 47 cases. No deaths from smallpox were 
reported by these cities for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever . — Six hundred and fifty-nine cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended November 20, 1926, by 41 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 627 
cases of this disease. One himdred and one cities reported 92 cases 
of typhoid fever for the week this year and 96 cases for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 95 cases. 

Induenza and pneumonia . — ^Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,730,000, as follows: 1926, 760 deaths; 1925, 865 deaths. 
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City lepoits for week ended November 20^ W26 

The ‘"estimated cipeetanej’ given for diphtheru, pohomyelitit, scarlet fever, smallpox, and tjphoid 
ftver iS the result of an attempt to aseertam from pre\ ions occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics It i^ based 
on reports to the PuDhe Heilth Service dm mg the past nine veais It is m most instances the median 
number of ciscs reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the repoits include 
sexeral epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic peiiods arc cvehided 
and the tstimited expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonopidcmic 
years 

If reports have not been received for the full nine 3 ears, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when nece'ssary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given m the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
192*5, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria j 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases 
re- - 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine 










Portland 

75,333 

20 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Newhampshire: 










Concord 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester - 

83,097 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Vennont' 







} 



Barre 

30,008 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

’ IS 

0 

1 0 

Burlington 

24,089 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts 


* 








Boston 

779,620 

73' 

64 

37 

4 

0 

2 

40 

23 

Pall Kiver. 

128,993 

1 , 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Springfield 

Worcester. 

142,066 

390,757 

6 

22 1 

4 

7 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Rhode Island 










Pawtucket 

69,760 

0 I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Providence 

267,918 

0 , 

10 

4 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Connecticut 


I 








Bridgeport 

01 

1 

10 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Hartford 

100,197 

7 1 

1 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Xew Haven .... 

178,927 

«! 

4 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


^ i 








New York, 










■Rnffolo 

538,010 

53 

25 

16 

1 

0 

3 

6 

10 

New York 

5,S73,;<50 

170 

197 

182 

77 

3 

33 

7U 

150 

Rochester 

316,78ft 

11 

n 

5 


1 

2 

0 

3 

Syraoise .a....] 

New Jersey* 

182,003 ! 

8 

12 

3 


0 

19 

12 

b 

Camden..,.. 

128,642 

17 

I 

IS 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Newark 

452,513 

41 

17 

5 

5 

0 

5 

9 

13 

’PientoB 

132,020 

2 

! 7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania 



f 







Phaadelphia 

1,970,364 

151 

i $2 

58 


6 

4 

n 


Pittsburgh.. 

631,563 

82 

1 35 

30 


i 3 


A 

Ujfc 

! 

Re^ixi^... ........ 

, lU, 707 

15 

1 4 

0 


Q 

2 

u 

AJ 

■t 

gmnton 

’ 142,266 

1 

0 

1 ® 

4 


0 

0 

JL 

1 


EAST NOETH CENTltAL 


! 






Ohio* 






1 




Clnoiniiati 

409,333 

13 

25 

24 

0 

, 1 

2 

11 

11 

Cleveland 

, 936,4^5 

47 

! 50 

131 

0 * 

' 1 

3 

1 

12 

Coiiimte ... 

1 276,836 

13 

, 7 

14 

0 

i 0 

1 

50 

8 

Tdtedo 

TsWliflLYUEl* 

287,390 

80 

19 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

6 

Pod: Way*Ms_^ 

97,846 

2 

< 4 

8 


r> 4 

i n 

1 A 


.... . 



358,839 

80,091 

65 

7 

1 12 

27 

0 

0 

n 

X 

1 

w 

0 

u 

2 

12 

^ 

71,071 

2 

1 0 

} 4 

4 

V 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 



2^995,236 
81 564 

176 

163 

% 

78 

A 

12 

9 

139 

30 

48 


6 $, 923 

U 

* 

3 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

i 2 

9 

0 

4 

3 
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Ctbj reports for week ended November 20, 15^^— Continued 


' ! 

1 

DivbutE, State, and 

city , 

f 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

1 

1 

Chick- } 
en poi, I 
causes 
re- ' 
ported 

1 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cates, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sorxH ATL^^TlC—COn 


T 

1 








Fltnda 










Miami 

h9 7A4 

0 


2 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 


20,1:47 

t 

1 



0 



1 

Tampa 

04; 743 

0 

1 

C 

0 

0 

8 ; 

0 

4 

SOt'TH tENTBAL ' 

* 

j 








Ktotucky I 








1 


roMrgton 

' % 309 , 

, 1 1 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Lunis^ ille 

305,9^5 ’ 

4 

13 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

Teiiijcssce 





) ! 





Memphis 

174,533 ! 

1 5 1 

1 13 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

N lishviile 

130,220 

2 

5 

11 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

0 

8 

A1 jbam * 


1 1 

t 


1 





Birmingham 

205, b70 ; 

1 

7 

17 

16 

2 

5 

3 

7 

Mobile 

05,055 

0 ) 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Montgoraerv 

46,481 

0 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST WTH CEMB 


i 

1 








Arkan<5db« 


1 



1 0 




• 

Fort Smith 

! 31 643 

0 I 

1 1 

0 



! 0 

fi 


LtUtle Koek 

74,216 I 

i 

0 j 

4 

1 

! 0 i 

0 

1 

2 

I^iUiiaiia 1 

1 1 

1 







New Orleans.-, 

' 414,493 

; 1 , 

1 12 

17 

7 

7 


0 

14 

Shreveport ! 

1 57,857 

i 11 1 

4 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma i 










Oklahoma City 

O 

i 1 1 

1 ® 

3 1 6 

1 

j 0 

1 0 

2 



' 

1 


1 



1 

i 


l>alla.s ' 

! 104, 450 

' 2 

14 

35 

0 

0 

. 1 

0 

5 

Oaheston 

' 48.375 1 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 0 

3 

Houbton 

1W,954 

2 

0 

12 

1 0 

1 ^ 

. 0 . 0 

« 

sau Antonio 

198,060 

0 

4 

6 

’ 0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 ^ 

Mill XT 

1 

1 




1 



1 

Miintana 





i ' 




! 0 

Billings * 

' 17 971 

4 

1 1 

0 



53 

1 ^ 




17 

1 2 

0 

’ 0 




' - 0 

Helena 

U03 7 ' 

' 0 

1 9 

0 

’ 0 

0 

i 6 

0 

1 L 

Missoula 

12,0G8 , 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 0 

Idaho 








t 


Boise 

1 23,042 

6 . 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

1 0 

Colorado 








1 


Denver 

280,911 

, 12 { 14 

12 


1 

G 

, 4 

8 

Pueblo ! 

1 43,787 

10 > 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 0 

1 

New ^ICMco 1 

f 

1 








Albuquerque 

21,000 

0 

1 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

Arizona i 


1 

1 


j 





Pliocmi: J 

3S669 

0 

0 

1 

‘ o! 

0 j 

0 

0 

2 

rtah i 





t i 





Salt Irfike City ' 

130,948 

4u 

4 

4 

0 

0 ' 

‘ 155 

4 

3 

Ke\ ada I 






1 




Reno-.- - 

12,665 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 



} 

i 





Washington 

1 




1 





Seatile, 


80 

6 

4 

0 

i 

' 1 

10 


Spokane 

108,897 

27 

4 

1 

0 ' 

t 

78 

0 


Tawma 

104,455 

16 

3 

14 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 




1 






Portland 

282,383 

12 

9 8 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

Calilbmla, 










Itos Angeles 

V) 

29 

1 39 

80 

n 

0 

3 

14 

14 

Saeramento - 

72; 200 

2 

3 

0 

r 

1 

36 

12 

6 

San Franeisco 

557,530 

53 

i 

' 17 

1 

22 

1 

0 

64 

40 

2 
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Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 1 

1 

Typhoid fever ^ 

1 

1 







. 




, Whoop- 








Tuber- 



1 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Di^i&ion, Stale, 
and city 

Cases, 
esti- j 
mated j 
i\pect-l 

Cases, 1 

Cases esti- C tses Deaths > 
le- 'mated- re- ( le- | 
ported .expect- ported ported 

:ulosis, . 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 


aney ^ 

1 

ancy 




ancy i 


1 

I 



V, rST XORTH 

1 



1 




( 




TEMRiL 


) 

( 






1 



Minnesota 




1 








Pulnth 

4 

10 

0 

0 i 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Minncapoiiis „ 

39 

69 

1 

0 i 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

97 

St Paul 

16 

21 

7 

0 i 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

7 

61 

loTRa 




1 





pavenport 

Pcs Moines... 

0 

3 

0 

0 1 



0 

1 i 


0 


g 

3 

1 1 

0 




0 

0 j 



0 


Sioux City 

'Wat<‘ri#>o 

3 

5 

0 

0 j 



0 

0 



2 


3 

2 

1 

o’ 



0 

0 


14 


Mi'^oun 










Kansas City. . 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

Q 

9 

103 

St Joseph 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

St Lous 

3$ 

36 

0 

Q 

0 

8 

3 

1 

1 

23 

239 

North Dakota. 

J 


0 







15 

Fargo ... 

2 

21 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Dakota 









Aberdeen.. 

0 

8 

0 

0 



0 

0 


5 


Sioux Falls 

2 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 



Nebraska 









12 

Lincoln........ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OmsHiSi 

4 

15 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

Kansas' 









Topeka 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

9 

WKshtta 

a 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


8 

26 

SOUTH ATI AJJTffi 












Delaware* 












Wilmington... 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Maryland 











225 

Baltimore 

17 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1$ 

4 

1 

1 

52 

runaberiand 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

21 

Fredenek 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Diistnct of 






: 






Columbia 












Washington... 

Virginu 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2 

0 

9 

142 

14 

Lynthburg-^ 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 

Norfolk 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 


Bn^mond-... 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

t s 


6 

0 f 

0 

60 

Hoaiioke 

2 

! 8 

1 . 

0 

0 

' 0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

W'est Virginia 
Cbadftalon 

1 

2 

! 0 

0 

0 

( ® 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

14 

Huntington. 
Wheding 

2 

e 

' 0 

0 


1 

0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

ll 

1 

0 

3 

13 

North Carolinii 












Hrtleigh ..p... 

Wilnuagton... 

2 

3 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 : 

11 

1 1 

1 

“ 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ; 

1 

i ^ 

[ 3 

10 

Winston-S^ilem i 

b 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

26 

South Carolina 



1 









Charfrston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 3. 

19 

Columbia .... 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



areenville-.l.. 

Oewgia 

Atlanta 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

1 0 

6 

c 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

67 

BrtmsRjek 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

^a^a^nab,.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

Florida 

1 











Mittiffi-.. 

! 

3 


0 

0 

2 


2 

1 

0 

41 

91 Petersburg. 
Tampa 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 


0 


20 

6 


0 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

d 

0 

2 

41 

SOtTH 









tmr&M 












EentUfiky’ 












Cwiagton 

S 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

JUnnaidlle.... 

TttmMia: 

4 

7 ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 ■ 

0 

7 

84 


5 

4 

17 

5 

oo 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

9 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

68 

63 



14 











4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

56 


6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 
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Scarlet fern Sm-iUpoiE Tj'phOi<3 fever 


j. 


1 








W hoop-, 


i 

Du '^lon, State, 
and city i 

Case's, 
esti- i 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

1 Cases,* 

Cases esti- Cases 
le- , mated re- 
ported expect- ported 
ancy 

Deilhs 

le- 

ported 

iUber- 
-Ulosts, 
deaths 
re- 
ported ^ 

Cases, 

e«^ti- 

mated 

?XXKCt- 1 

ancy 

! 

S 

Cases 

re- 

3orte 1 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

cough, 

coses 

re- 

poitod 

« 

\ 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

WEST soriH 
CENraUi j 

Arkansas 

Fort Smith 

1 

1 

i 

i 

X , 

i 

0 i 

0 

! 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 


Little Rock _ 

O 1 

2 \ 

0 

0 


7 

1 

0 1 

1 

8 


Lomsuma 

New Oileans-. 

6| 

6 j 

0 

0 

' 0 

\ 

6 

2 

1 1 

0 

4 

349 

Shreveport 

1 { 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 1 

0 

18 

Okl ihoma 

Oklahoma 
Citj 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

J 

0l 

1 i 

x' 

o‘ 

0 

0 

31 

Tevob 

Dallas 

5 

14 

0 

1 

o! 

2 

1 

o* 

0 

o' 

61 

Giheston 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 [ 

0 

0 j 

11 

Houston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

4 

0 t 

0 * 

0 * 

o' 

56 

San Antonio_._i 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 j 

0 

0 

57 

MOUNTAIN j 

Montana * 

Billing* — 

1 

0 

1 

Oi 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

oi 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Greit Falls 

1 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 


6 

Helena i 

0 J 

0 

0 

G 

0 

1 

0 1 

o‘ 

0 

oi 

7 

Missoula 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

4 

Idaho 

Boise 

! 

ll 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

0 5 

1 

i Oi 

0 

7 

Colorado 

Denver i 

1 9 

56 

4' 

' 0 

0 

xs' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o! 

1 

2 1 

1 

82 

Pueblo ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 ' 

' 0 

0 ' 

12 

Nc^ Mexico 1 

Albuquerque -- 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

i 1 

I 10 

1 } 

0 

0 

1 

0| 

19 

Arizona i 

Phoenix 

3 

1 

3 : 

0 

1 

i ® 

0 

1 

s 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

IS 

Utah 





1 

1 






Salt Lake City. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 ! 

0 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

* 30 

Nevada 

Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

0^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

?AfIPIC 

W obhmgton 

Seattle 

8 

12 

3 

i 0 

i 

) \ 

1 ; 


1 

3 

1 

30 


Spokane 


23 

2 

, 0 



0 

1 


8 


Tacoma 

1 2 

1 

2 

1 14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Oregon 

Portland 

1 . 

i 

31 

3 

3 

0 

i 

z\ 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

61 

Califorma 








1 




Los Angeles 

‘ 20 

63 

2 

4 

0 

21 

2 

0 

0 

2; 

250 

Sacramento . . 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

22 

San Francisco- 

9 

1 

xs 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

8 


1 ^ 


18 



Cerebrospinal lUthargic Poliomyelitis (infan- 

meningitis encephalitis -veui^rt tile paralysis i 

, ! Cascfe, 1 

' i esti- I 

Cases Deaths (Cases Deaths Ca^es Dea^hb mated Ca^ Dtatfai* 
' < expect- j 

ancy 


Division, and city 


NEW ENuLAND 

Mossacbasetts. 

Boston 

Worcester 

Connecticut 

Hartford 

MIDDLE ATLAMIC 
New York 

New York 

New Jersey 

Newark 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 



0 

ii 

i 

01 

6 

1 

2 
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jcerebiojspmal i 

1 3u<^nmgUis ^ 

Lethargic * 
encephalitis , 

Pellagra 

PoliomTclitib (infun- 
tile paralysis) 

I 

Di Vision, btate, ana eitv 

1 

Ca'^es 

} 

1 

Deaths 

Coses 

1 

t 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Coses 

Deaths 


I 

• 




1 

ancy 



EA.ST ^;ORTH CENTRAL 

{ 




I 






CrhlO 

Clt velantl..^ * 

JndiAna , 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Indianapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois’ 




1 





0 

Chicago 

2 

1 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

V isoonsm 




I 






Milwaukee 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 t 

0 

i 0 

0 

TVnST KOBTH CEKTR VL 




' 






Minnesota. ' 










Minneapolis } 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska’ 1 










T.mmln . _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

1 0 

SOITH ATLANTIC 






i 1 
[ 1 




Marsrland; 






1 

i 



Baltimore. 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 


0 

0 

District of Colombia 




i 

i 






0 

1 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

North Carolina, 



® i 

1 






TRaI^Ii _ 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

1 

0 

(f 

0 

Georgia: 








PflV ftTlTIftll 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOITH CENTRAL 








Kentucky ’ 










• l^ouisviilo..... ........... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee I 










Nashville..... ...... J 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.Alabama. 


j 








Birminghtim _ 

0 

0 ‘ 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile -.1 

1 0 

0 ! 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOrTH CENTRAL 

1 









Arkansas 

1 


1 







LittU Kook 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

liOinskna. ! 

1 









Now Orleans 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tesas 

i 0 



i 






■OallftR 


0 

e 

Q 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

TTmiston _ 


1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

movntain 

! ^ 






Cclorado. 





j 





Pueblo ........... 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

pAcmc 





1 ^ 





CahfiQtnia: 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 t) 

1 1 

i 1 

0 

Q 

2 




L_! 

1 

f 

1 





The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 etties for the five-week period ended November 20, 1926, com- 
pared with those for a like period ended November 21, 1926. The 
population figures used in computing the rates are approximate 
, as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, auAoritative 

for many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities 
had an estimated aggregate pop^llation of nearly 
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30,000,000 in 1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926 The 95 cities 
reporting deaths had more than 29,200,000 estimated population 
in 1925 and more than 29,730,000 in 1926 The number of cities 
included in each group and the estimated aggregate populations 
are shown in a separate table below 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 17 to Xovember 20, 1926 — Annual 
rates 'per WOfiOO populaHon, compared with rates for the corTei> ponding period of 
1925 i 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 

1 IVeek ended— 



Oct 

Oct 1 

* Oct. 

Oct 

1 

Nov ( 

Nov, 

1 Nov I 

Nov : 

Nov ' 

Nov 


24, 

23, 

31, 

30, ! 

7 1 

6, 

14, 1 

13, i 

, 23, - 

20, 

i 

1925 

3926 I 

j 1925 

1926 1 

t 


1928 ! 

1925 

1' 1 

1926 

1925 

192b . 

lOi cities * 

' 2 163 

203 

i 

; 3 176 

213 i 

, 161 ' 

224 

i 

169 1 

4 228 

! 1T6 1 

230 

New England : 

1 594 

S5 * 

1 132 ; 

306 1 

93 : 

118 

! 322 . 

135 

|| 3S9 j 

139 

Middle Atlantic 

' 328 

123 , 

i 148 , 

, 138 

• 125 

142 

1 140 1 

162 


359 

East North Central ’ 

180 

261 1 

ii 186 , 

, 241 i 

ITS , 

276 

, 185 1 

264 

1 180 

292 

West North Central ! 

236 i 

240 1 

278 i 

i 204 

264 1 

252 

235 

<216 

{[ 221 i 

213 

South Atlantic i 

8 252 i 

S 303 1 

It 213 i 

357 , 

, m i 

319 

1 236 

391 

3n 5 

278 

East South Central ' 

100 1 

400 

; 89 ; 

3S4 ; 

128 i 

425 

M 63 t 

265 

1 121 

368 

W'cst South Central 

101 

280 

' 251 ' 

331 , 

, 189 , 

254 

II 20S 

879 

L 

32T 

Mountam 

' Sbl 

255 

1 8 170 

> 155 ‘ 

277 

218 

!' 240 

182 

30,5 

146 

Pacific 

135 

1 

191 

‘ 149 

11 

H 

, “M 


138 I 

332 

l: "I 

326 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 Cities 


49 

*102 

64 

i 

; 149 

81 

169 

<106 

222 

133 

New England 

*578 

26 

, 5S2 


! 822 


903 

31 

1,090 ; 

47 

Middle Atlantic 

87 


13 

, 159 

16 

170 

44 

255 , 

28 

East North Central 

45 

47 

54 

77 


80 

84 

300 

, 

121 

West North Central 


42 

12 

85 

14 

151 

10 

<152 

14 > 

197 

South Atlantic 

«37 

26_i 

56 

1 9 

1 144 

21 1 

217 ' 

24 271 ‘ 

54 

East South Central 

37 

21 

16 

i 21 

1 16 

26 i 

16 i 

10 

i 47 j 

31 

West ^th Centi^ 

13 

4 

4 


1 9 

9 

9 j 

26 

t 9 

26 

Mountain 

28 

337 

1 *19 


1 37 

792 

46 I 

3,529 

1 

1,948 

Pacific ' 

11 

278 

! 14 

:l 

342 


315 

19 

; j 

280 

i 30! 

t 1 

491 


SC.ARLBT EEVER CASE BATES 


101 Cities 

*127 

152 

1 «155 

tm 

163 

189 

182 

<208 

178 

m 

New England 

*3^ 

194 


194 

m 

1 mi 

265 

237] 

352 

301 

m 

Aliddle Atlantic, 

96 

51 


100 

92 

Kim 

94 

142 

125 

1^ 

m 

Bast North Central 

135 

355 


185 

157 

: 159 


mm 

185 

187 


West North Central 

284 

373 

1 

m 

354 

358 

435 

1 354 

<354 

401 


South Atlantic 

*126 


i 

Ka 

133 

173 

199 

361 

178 

115' 

145 

East South Cemral 

121 

223 


74 

332 

KlLLl 

m 

1 168 

1 296 1 

m i 

m 

Wft<!t South rentral- r - 

40 ! 

93 1 

40 

112 

: 97 

112 

134 

142 

88 : 

116 

Mountain - 

in : 

446 


*189 

364 ! 

1 166 

583 

1 176 

Ka 

157 ’ 

m 

Pacific 

127 

335 

1 

m 


■i 


1 196 

! 

Si 

188 

337 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


. 101 cities 

.T 

B 



3 

1 

i 8 


36 

5 

New England 

57 


iiiliii 


. 0 

■Pl^ 

■Bl 





0 


0 

0 

Q 




0 

Bn 

East North Central — . 

4 

8 

18 

X 

1 12 

8 

) 13 


31 

3 

West North Central 

4 


25 

2 


2 

1 4 


36 

4 

Soulh Atlantic 

90 I 

9 


6 



r 8 

2-H 

19 

4 

East South Central—,, — — 

s 1 

Km 

5 

5 

! 26 


1 32 


13 


West South Centra! 

0 i 

0! 

0 

4 


9 

^ 0 


0 

4 

Mountam 

9 1 


80 

9 

' 18 

0 

; 38 


18 

0 

Pacific 

75 

1 

“t 

44 i 

22 


3 


e i* 

75 

49 


I Tbe Sgams siren in tbis table are rates pa* l 00 ,() 0 (ipopt 2 lattQn, animal basis, and not tbe numba: ti 
ea^ reported* Popuiations nsed are estimated as of Jmy 1, 1025 and 1^, r^peetirely. 

4 Barre, Vt , and Winston-Salem, H* 0., not included* 

» Hdeaa, Mont,, not indaded 
< Sionx City, lorra, not meiuded. 

« Barre, Vt , net mdaded ' 

• W'mstoa-Salem, N C , not included, 
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tSunman of wuJhj rcporls f,om alicby October 17 to November 20, 1926— Annual 
rotes pci’ 100,000 ijopulaUon, tompuud with rates jor the to responding period 
of 1926 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


Oct 1 
, 24, 

' 1925 1 

1 

' Oct 
23, 
i 1Q26 

roct 

31, 

1925 1 
t 

Oct , 
30, i 
; 1926 

[ Nor 

1 

1 1925 

Nov 

0, 

1926 

1 Nov 
! 14, 

1923 

Nov 

13, 

1926 

, Nov 
21, 
1923 

1 Nov 

1 20, 
1926 

101 cities 

1 =3J 

26 

1 

"25 ' 

‘ 27 1 

1 27 

24 

11 

<21 

17 

16 

New England 

— * 14 


17 


22 

17 

2 

9 

31 

7 

Middle Atlantic-- 

— ! 25 

1 20 

21 

1 14 1 

' 12 

I 12 

8 

21 

20 

21 

East North Central 

0 

, 13 

15 

i 17 , 


13 

9 

10 

3 

5 

West North Central 

— ‘ 33 1 

1 22 

18 

1 24 1 

[ 31 

26 

16 

<17 

14 

6 

South Atlantic——: 

—1 a 73 

j 77 

25 

1 73 

60 

45 

10 

36 

29 

23 

East South Central 

— H7 

99 

100 

1 140 1 

1 16S 

104 

42 

62 

32 

36 

West Sooth Central 

— ' 79 

22 

79 

39 

48 

! 22 

57 

34 

31 

13 

Mountain 

65 

27 

385 

48 

1 37 

! 91 

9 

27 

18 

27 

Pacific - 

j 30 

13 

19 

19 1 

L J. 

1 46 

i ! 


30 

6 

30 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 Cities-,-, 

n 

7 

8 10 

11 

13 

11 

11 

14 

8 

10 

New England 

22 

7 

12 

7 

5 

12 

7 

2 

2 

2 

Middle Atlantic — 

8 

8 

10 

8 

14 

9 

14 

10 

e 

ID 

East Nwth Central 

9 

5 

7 

14 

11 

6 

10 

10 

6 

10 

West N<»th Central 

0 

2 

11 

2 

6 

6 

13 

13 

2 

6 

South Atlantic 

«2 

8 

6 

21 

17 

15 

2 

IT 

13 

8 

East South Cenfecal 

5 

10 

26 

10 

37 

21 

26 

26 

42 

31 

West South Central 

19 

« 14 

34 

24 

15 

43 

29 

71 

10 

33 

Mountain 

37 

27 

*9 

9 

9 

18 

0 

27 

IS 

9 

Pacific 

4 

0 

4 

7 

15 

7 

4 

14 

18 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 dties — 

28S 

85 

>117 

96 

133 

101 

132 

106 

146 

123 

New Englflnd - 

*87 

83 

108 

99 

134 

99 

120 

90 

139 

104 

Middle Atlantic 

89 

104 

138 

101 

143 

113 

143 

1^ 

100 

135 

Bast North CentmL 

79 

60 

114 

86 

119 

84 

131 


139 

206 

West North Central 

60 

49 

97 

63 

86 

84 

81 

76 1 

101 

120 

South AtlAntic-.— 

«116 

113 

129 

107 

194 ' 

120 

252 

139 1 

146 

143 

East South Central 

121 

99 

105 

135 

152 1 

99 

.163 

166 i 

221 

171 

"West South Central — 

111 

67 

116 

80 ' 

150 ■ 

118 

102 

113 

166 

156 

Mnnnt^n 

111 i 

127 

*76 

182 1 

102 

164 

176 

155 I 

222 

109 

Pacific 

76 

99 

47 

89 


50 

109 

99 1 

87 

75 


* Barre, Vt , and Wmston-Salom, N C., not included. 
< Helena, Mont., not included 

* SiouT City, iowa, not included 

* Barre. Vt . not included 

» Winston-Salem, N. C., not ioeihided. 


N amber of ettiee indttded in summary of weekly reporls, mid aggregate population of 
cities in each group, approumated as of July 1, 1926 and 1926, respectively 


Grnup of cities 

Number 
of eities 
reporting 

Number 
of Cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggrcgatt" population 
of titles reporting 
caaes 

Aggr^ate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths * 


cases 

1925 

1926 

1905 

1926 

Total.- 

101 

95 

2»,90lP^O5B 

30,427,598 

29,221,531 

29,733,613 


Mew Knsdand.,. 

12 

12 

20 

16 

2, 176, 124 
10,346.970 
7,481,656 
2^550,024 
2^71^070 
903,103 ! 

206, 124 
m 476, 970 
7,655,43* 

ms 

2, m 124 

?0l34A.97O 

It^ 476, 970 
7,655s, 436 

r,me95 

673^773 

1,460,144 


10 

16 

12 


7,481,656 

2,431^253 

2,7lg079 

3,05? 198 
563.912 : 
1«434^245 

, , 

Si 
21 ; 
7 ! 

-t* 

m 

7 1 


a 

9 

61 
9 i 

1,184,057 1 
563,912 i 
1,883,142 1 

®773 

1,934,084 


6 

4 1 

t, t'l'4-,ln, „ , ,1 / 





FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE PAR EAST 

Report' Jor weeTc ended Novemier IS, 1926 — The following report 
for the week ended November 13. 1926, was transmitted by the 
Eastern Bureau of the Secretariat of the Health Section of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the Headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 



Maritime to^ns 


Plague Cholera! 


Small- 

po^c 


Straits Settlements 

. Singapore 

Dutch East Indies 

Chenbon ^ 

lo! 

1 

® 1 

3 1 

3 

- 1 

1 6’ 

1 ' 


0 1 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 ; 

0 * 

Surabaya j 

1“! 

0 

I ® 

0 

1 j 

0 j 


Sum Bangkok 

2 ; French Indo-Chma 
2 j Saigon and Cholon. 

" Turane 

Haiphong 

Korea Fusan 

Mauritius Port Louis, 


{*ssei» 

Deatlis 

F 

Ji 1 

— 1 sr 

X 1 3i 

Pi ‘ C 

Deaths 

' 0‘ 0 

2 

ij 2 

1 

0,0 

1 

J 0 

0 

0| 0 

10 1 

6 1 0 ! 

0 

0 , 0 

22 1 

so- 

0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 , 2 1 


2 

, 1 ^ 

i 

0 

i 

0 1 0 

1 

1 1 : 

5 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 


ASIA 


ArSTRALASIA INh OCJBANL\ 


ilrfffea —Aden, Jeddah, Khmaran, Perm* 

Irag —Basrah 

JRer^,— M^ammerah, Bender-Abbas, Bushire, 
Bntteh /«dta —Rangoon, Karachi, Chittagong, 
Cochin, Vhagapatam, Negapalam, Tnticorim 
PoTtugum Mm — Not» Goa 
C£jiton —Colombo 

FfderaUdMahg Stetfs —Port Swettenham, 

Siraiis Settlements —Penang 
Dutch East Fndm — Samarang, Batavia, Sabang, 
h^iakassar, Banjermaski, Palembasg, Pomtianak, 
BeJawan-Oeli, Padang, Samarinda, Balikpapan 
SamwQk —Kuching 

British Worth Borneo — Sandakan, Jesselton, Ku 
dat, Tawao 
Pormguese Tmor — 

C%ina,— Amoy, Shanghai (International Settle- 
ment) 

Bongkong 

Mamo 

Formosa.— Keelung* 

/opon —Yokohama, Osaka, Nagasaki, Kobe, 
Niigata, Tsuruga, Hakodate, Shimonoseki, Moji 
Korea —Chemulpo 

Mukden, Changchua, Harbin^ 
Antung, Yingkow. 

Port Arthur, Dairen, 
r a. a K.— Vladivostok, 


Amtralia —Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris- 
tmie, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin* 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island. 
New Qmneu — Pm’t Moresby. 

Britain Moniated TSfrritory — Rabaul and 

Kokopo 

New KfOlBHd —Auckland, Wellmgt<m, Chrjst- 
cbtirch, Invereirgill, Dunedin 
New? Cnledemia — Nona^a 
Mji —Suva 
Mawan — Honolulu 
Sonetp Mands —Papeete 

ArBIC\ 

BgviA —Port Said, Suer, Alexandria 
AngUhEggpimn Sudan.— Fort Sudan, SuaSaa. 
Mriirm — Massaua 
French Somaliland —Jibuti 
Bntish Somaliland — Berbera 
jiaitan Somohlmi —Mogadiscio 
Kenga —Mombasa 
^nzfSor — Zamibar 
Taiagangtka^ — Dar-es-Salaam 
ScfchelUs — Victoria 
Maiagmcat — Hajunga, Tamatave 
Fortsimifse Mast A/rico —Mozambique, Beim, 
Loiirencb Slarques. 

Bnim of Bmih A/Wcs.— East Loudon, FortKBm^ 
beth, Cape Town, , 
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Reports had cot l^eon received m time for distribution from — 

Ifi'ft/i Ea^t h die^ — T iiaKm, Menado 

M .ipp.ut I&K id^ —Munila, Iloilo, Tolo, Cebu, Z imbo in«<a 

UidOh i f ^nut} Jfrica —Duiban 

BRAZIL 

Mortality from certain 3i^ea%es — Para — Septemler BS-Octoler SO, 
1923 . — During the period September 26 to October 30, 1926, 50 
deaths from gastroenteritis, 28 from malaria, and 8 from smallpox 
were reported at Para, Brazil. Population, 185,000 

Leyrohy — During the period under report leprosy was contin- 
uously reported present at Para. 

CANADA 

Oommumcabh diseases — Week ended November ISj 1926. — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended November 
13, 1926, as follows; 


Disea^ 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

bas- 

katch- 

ewan 

B 

Total 

OeTpbrr^piiruiLl fpvPiT ^ , , - 



mil 

1 




1 

12 

e 

55 

34 

Iwflnfnfjft 

11 




1 


Holiumyelit is 


2 

4 

17 

10 






§6 

1 

7 

9 

Typhoid ft ver. ' 3 

4 

9 


Vital statistics — QnebecSepiember, 1926. — Births and deaths in 
the Province of Quebec for the month of September have been reported 
as follows: 


Estuuated population 

BinlJs. 

Bmh rfvte pei 1,000 i)opul&tion>, 

Beathg (ail fauscb> 

Death 1,000 population. 

Deaths under 1 5 car 

Infapt n rate 

Deaths rroin— 

r an* Cl 

reiebro^piUAl mwingltis-.- 

Duibetes 

Diptlem 


2,6^0^000 


2,032 

iz.m 

hPl 

m47 

133 

5 

21 

18 


Deaths hom—Contmued. 

Heart disease ...» 

Influenza 

Mfgsles 

PdRoinyelitis (infantile paralysis) 

Scarlet fe\er 

Syphilis 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

Tuhcixiujfteib (other forms) 

T j phoid fe%’er. 

Whooping cough 


374 


1 

9 

6 


44 


CANARY ISLANDS 


Plague — La^ Palmas — Norember 2, 1926 — ^Tiu-ee cases of plague 
were reported, November 2, 1926, at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 
The oopuirence was stated to be in a locality I’emoved from the port. 

EGYPT 

Phgue — Odoiter 22-28, 192$ — ^During the week ended October 28, 
•mas, a tasmvi plague was reported in Egrpt occurring in the district 
1 ^ 
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December 10, 


Summary, — Prom January 1 to October 28, 1926, 140 cases of plague 
were reported in Egypt, as compared with 134 cases reported during 
the coi responding peiiod of the year 1925. 

ESTONIA 

CommunicaHle diseases — Sepiemier, 1926. — Communicable diseases 
irere reported in the Republic of Estonia during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1926, as follows: 


Diseaise 

Cases ^1 

Disease 

l 

^ Cases 

Diplithena 

ia ! 

S<»arlet fever - - _ _ 

\ 

1 

> 246 

Leprosj 

1 

Tilt', err 111 Asis 

1 123 

Measles.- 

* 103 

Typlmid fever _ ' 

93 

Paratyphoid fever — 

' 25 

1 ; 




Popalation, census, 1,107,059 


LATm 

CommmilcaUe diseaMS — Sepiemher^ 1926, — ^During the month of 
September, 1926, communicable diseases were reported m the Repub- 
lic of Latvia as foliow^s: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria—.. - i 

40 


2 

J>yseztl;er3r» — - 

22 - 

-rr-TT 

^ever,..„ T,r . - --r-^ ^-r-r' 

292 

Drysipeliis...... -—i 

18 ' 


2 

Measles 

13 

TraChOTTft ■ .1, !,■ H 1. ■ n . . .1 ,1 - ri 1 . „ ■ ■ - . ^ 

20 

Mumps — — 

1 t 

Typhoid fever ^ 

102 

Piy'»f;3rph<;rfrt 

S 1 

Whpepsag 

46 

Puerperal Fever — 

. M 




PmmiatKm, 


Botulism , — ^During the same period eight cases of botulism wei^ 
reported in the Republic of Latvia. 

MALTA 

Communkahle diseases — October, 1926, — ^During the month of 
October, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the island 
of Malta as follows; 


Disease 

Crises 1 


Cases 

BtonchO'pneunioiiia. - - — , 

1 6; 

Pneumonia 

1 5 

Diphtheria - — .i 

1 6> 

FuerpersU mfectjon.— — 

2 

Brysipelas — i 

t 2 

!4carlet fever 

1 

Indueoxa.. 


Trachoma-. — 

143 

X.ctharg}c encephalitis j 

1 1 

Tuherculosis - - 

17 

Matana ' 

' 1 

Tvptif)id fever , _ _ - - . 

72 

Malta fp%’ftr 1 

i 58 'i 

Whnnpmg epngh ^ . ^ 

21 

Measles--—. — - ! 

! 

! wi| 

1 ii 




Population, civil, estimated, 225,242 






10, li)2G 
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MEXICO 


Mortality jrom gadroenterltU — Progreso — Kovemhr 11^-27, 1926 — 
Coutatn* noted water supply . — During the two weeks ended November 
27, 1926, eight deaths from gastroenteritis were reported at Progreso, 
Mexico. Population, 9,089. Contamination of cisterns and other 
water supplies was reported. 

PERU 

CommvnkaJbh diseases — Lima — August^ 1926 . — During the month 
of August, 1926, communicable diseases were reported m the city of 
Lima, Peru, as follows: 



CdSes 

f 

' Disease 

1 

1 Cases 

G ibtroonkutui i 

27 

PnorjvprAl cttipticptruA 

1 

lllflUC'Q? l 

t 10 

J ’TuhArpnln.*?!.!, 

I 73 

Malan _ 

11 1 

Txphmri fpvftr 

3 

PI liTUO 

1 j 




Papuhiion. 2i0 000 


UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Prorince — October 10-16, 1986 . — ^During the week 
ended October 16, 1926, two fatal cases of plague were reported in 
the Cape Province, Union of South Africa, of which one (native or 
colored) occurred in Hanover District and one (.European) in Kim- 
berley District. Both cases occuired on farms 

Smallpox . — Outbreaks of smallpox were reported during the period 
under report as follows: In the Umgeni area, Durban, 12 cases, of 
which 11 cases were Hindus and 1 case native; at Prospect Hall, 
Inanda District, 1 case, native, in a contact with the Durban cases. 
The cases were removed to Salisbury Island quarantine, Durban Bay. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases— September, 1986.— During rhe montM^ 
September, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in Yugo- 
slavia as follows; 


Disease 

Ctases 1 Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

AntbraT.,-,. 

89 

3 

180 

261 

m 

10 

2 

88 

24 

3 

j Scarlet fever 

470 

m 

m 

1 

MemMotmub 

Tetanus i 


' Typhoid fever. 

ISitoisles 

[ Whoopmg cough., 


|i 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVEE, AND YELLOW FEYEE 


The reportis cent aiBod in the fclloi’ing tables muFt rot 1* copsidcrfa rs cfyjktc cr final a: *ej;ards 
either the cf countries mcludcd oi the hgures for the particu *r t. uninet for whnh reports are given. 

Reports Recehed During Week Ended December 10, 1928^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Bate 


China 

Canton.., 

Shanghai.. 


Aug 25-31., 
Oct 10-23.. 


Tsmgtao- 
ftiam 


Oct 10-lC. 


Bangkok Oct 10-16.. 


Bi ixl*s 


30 


Eemarlts 


Cases, foreign, deaths, native 
and foreign m international 
eonecss*ons 
Present 

Oet H>-10 1926 Case^ 1, deaths, 
3 Apr 1-Ott 16, 1926 Cases, 
7,C70, deaths, 5, (M3 


"{ 


PLAGUE 


Canary Islands 
Las Palmab. 


! 


Nov 


Egypt 

Tanta District 

India 

Madras Presidency. 

Eangoon 

Siam 


Oct 22-28. 


Oct3-9„. 
' OcL 10-16. 


1 

114 1 


46 I 
1 


Union of South .Africa i 

Cape Province— i 

Hanover Distnct Oct 10-16, 

Kimberley Bistnct I do 


Stated to be m locality removed 
from port 

Oet 22-28, 1926 Cascs, 1 laa 
1-Oct 2S, 1926 Cases, 140, cor- 
responding period, >ear 1925. 
Cases, 134 

! Apr 1-Oci 16, 1926 Cases, i$; 
deaths, 10 


1 , Native On farm 
1 I Suroixjan On farm. 


SMALLPOX 


Oct 4-10. 

' 

2 

2 

Sept 26-O0t,36... 

9 

S 

Sept,26-Oot 2.... 

25 


Nov 7-13-.-.,.,. 

9 



3 


Kov 7-1 A- - , - 

26 


do. - 

37 


Oet 31-Nov 6-.- 

1 



7 


7-13 

4 


Oct 10-16 

I 


..do - 



Oct 15-21- 

3 ! 

1 

! Oct 21-31 ! 

11 ! 

! 6 

Oct 24-NOV.6 

1 433 1 


Nov 7-13 ^ 

1 J i 


Oet 31-Nov 13... 

i ^ 


Oct 24-30 



L..— do .... i 

1 i 


i Nftv 7-13 ^ 

1 

1 

2 

Julv 24-AtM. 23 L 

4 

Oct 31-NOV.6.— 

1 

1 


Brazil 

Bahia.. 

Para 

Femambaco. 

Canada 
Alberta 
Ci , 

Manito! 

Ontario 

Kingston 

Toronto 

* Saskatchewan 

Ceylon 

Colombo 


Chma 

Chungking... 

Egypt 

Alexandiia 

France 

Pans,. 

Great Biitain 

England and PTales.. 

Neweastle-on-Tyae 

Sheffield 

India 

Karachi 

Madras 

Meiaeo. 

Torreon — 

Peisia 

Teheran. 

Portugal 

Oporto 


Developed m infectious 
hosiMtal. 

Present 


» From medical officers of the Public Health Service, Am^kan eonmls, and other sounses* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^'ontinued 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 10, 1920 — Continued 


SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Remarks 

1 

Union of .'ouih Afnca 

Natal— 

Durban... 

Oft tn-ifi 

[ 

1 12 


1 

^ In the Umgeni area, Hmdas 11, 

i 

1 


1 


‘ native, 1 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Concepcion October, 1926.. 

I^mquc Oct 10 


China 

Jklanchuria— 

Hal bin 

i Oet 14-^. 

Ira^ 

Bagdad 

1 o^t trwifi 

Mt mo" ' j 

M»>tho City j 

Oct 31-No V 6 -... 

Palehtine 

Biituvu I 

Jaffa 

Nazareth.. 

Persia 

Tehenn 

Peru 

Oct 31-Nov 6 — 

do 

do 

Jul> 2Kiug 23... 


Stated to be present m gaol 


Including municipalities m Fed 
oral distnct 


Ijma Aug 1-31 1 

Tmon of ooutb Africa j , 

ffrange Free State— j 

Bnndfort District Oct 10-16 ’ Outbreak on form 

i 1 1 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 3, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


China I 

Amoy Aug 8-Oet 23 ’ 

Autung * Aug 1-31 

Canton June 1-30 

Bo July 15-31 

Changsha*.....- , Oct 3-16 < 

Foochow * Aug 15-Oct 2 

Kultmgsu l Sept 12-18 

Manchuria— 

rhangshiin.--. Aug 1-31 

Dairen J do., 

Harbin Aug S-Sept 1^..J 

Newchwang Atig,t-31 , 

Nanking Ju3y25-0€t 2. (. 

Shanghai Reported Jul\ 20_, 

Do, J«lv25-Oct 9- 

Swatow, 1 Juiv ll-Oet 16, 

Tsii^ao Juiyll-Aug 30..,! 


Chasm estimated. 

North Heian Province ’ Sept 3-16 70 30 Deaths estimated 

Shingishu... . Sept. 13 — 19 Including places in 

lYenrii Bettlementsm India.,.) Mar 7-Jane 26 ‘ 31 39 

Do June2r-Aug.28 i U 83 

taedknl officers of the Pufelic Health Service, American consuls, and other sources 


320 


10 1 

1 

289 

; 83 

16T 


35 

s 

40 

41U 

50 , 

I 63 

4 

4 

70 

19 

30 

31 

- -jj- 

m 

83 


Apr 18-^tav 29, 1926 Cases, 31, 
I deaths, 29 

Stated to be present m epidemic 
iomi 


In foreign population. 


Present 

' Cases, foreign deaths, native and 
foreign 


Japanese settlements, 10 deaths, 
Chinese, 30 to 40 deaths daily; 
estimated. 

Deaths estimated 
Including places in viciiuty. 
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Becenaljer 20, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHCS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Coutiiiiied 

Reports Received from June 26 to December Z, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA — ^CoBtinued 


Place 1 Date 1 Cases Deaths Remarks 

1 


India 

Bomba 5’ 

Do 

Calcutta.., 

Do....! 

Do 

Madras 

Do 

Racoon 

ludO” China 

Saigon 

Dg.. 

Do 

Japan 

Ken (Prefecture)— 

Hiroshima 

Hyogo 

Kagakawa 

Kanagawa 

KodEu 

Ookayama 

Osaka 

Taihoku 

Wakayama 

Taiwan Island 

Philippine Islands 

Manfla.,.. 

Provinces— 

Albay 

Davao 

Mindoro 

Pampanga 

Risal 

Romblon. 

Do. 

Siam ^ 

Ban^ok.... 

Do , 

Straits Settlements 

Siugapiffe 

On vessel 

Steamship lilaoedonia... 


i May 30 “ June 5 ... . 

! JulylS-Oct 16 .... 

Apr 4 -May 29 j 

June 33-26 i 

June 27 -Sept 25 .,.; 

May ae-June 5 i 

. 4 .ug 1 -Sept 26 .... 

May 9 -June 26 i 

June 27 -Sept 4 


' May 2-15 

I May 22 -Jane 26 I 

[ June 27 -Aug. 14 


To Sept 10 . 

.....do 

do 

do 


.do 

do 

do 

^pt 1-10 

To Sept 10 . 

Sept 2 l-Oct 10 .. 

Dec 29 , 1925 -Oct 
2,1926 

Apr, 1 &- 24 * 


Feb 21 -Mai 

July 25-33 

July lS -24 

Dec. 14 r- 3 l 

Jan 5 hMar 27 .. 


May 2 -Juue 12 .. 

June 20-26 

Jiine27-0ct 9.. 


July 4 - 17 ., 
Aug 5 


1 

4 

47 & 

73 

304 

2 

7 

67 

31 


42 ; 
31 


t 

iL 

7 i. 

8 
3 

tt: 

2 L 
11 K 

26 

1 

1 

3 
I 
1 

42 

41 


1,325 

56 

96 

7 


1 . 
4 ' 
418 
69 

272 1 
1 

6 I 

44 1 
29 , 

48 ! 

32 I 
17 ’ 


736 

26 


Apr Sj-June 2 r, 3926 Cises, 
18 , 526 , deaths, 11,531 June 
2 r-Oct 2 , 3926 Cases, 27 , 267 , 
deathb, 17,286 


To Sept 10, 1926 Ca^, 35 . 


Indi^ng Yokohama. 


Apr 1 -Oct. 9 , 1926 : Cases, 7 , 609 ; 
deaths, 5 , 040 . 


At Yokohama, Japan. Fesaei 
sailed hrom Smgaposa J^y IS* 


PLAOHE 


Algeria" 

JnttP 21-30 

Do 

July 1-20 

Tin _ 

Sept 23 

Bona - 

Aug 14 

Oran ... 

Sept 21-Ott 10... 
i-iflpt. 7. _ . 

Ph),llppc’fa33e . , _ . 

Azores* 

Fayal Island— 

Horta.. 

Aug 2-29 

St Michaels l^and 

S-June 2® — 
June 27-July 10. .. 

8 

Do. 

Brazil 

Paranagua ........ 

British East Africa 

Kisumu 

May 16-22 

Tift 

Aug 17-Sept. 11... 

Uganda .... .. ^ 

Mar l-JuneSO 

Canary Islands* 

TenpfifFfl , . 

Aug 2-..-W. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

May 29-JunaB 3.—. 


1 Under date of July 16 , 2 cases 

1 reported 



1 

3 

732 

2 

1 



Present 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — ^Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 3, 1626 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Chile 

Tqmgue-. 

China 

Amov — 
Do... 
Foochow. 
Kanlang. 
Swatow.. 
Ecuador- 


Chimborazo.. 

Guayaquil... 


Do.. 


Leon 

Loja 

Tungurahua- 




City— 

Alexandria 

Suez 

Do..., 

Provinces— 

Behera .i.. 

Bem-Suef 

Charkieh 

Gharbieh 

Mimeh 

Sidi Barrani 

France. 

Marseille 

Pans. 

St Dems 

St Ouen 4 - 

Great Britain 

Lirerpooi..., 

Greece 

Athens 

Do 

Patras 

Do 

Eante 

Hawaii Territory 

Hamakua 

Honokaa 

Paauhau 

India 

Bombay 

Do. 


KaracmL— 

Bo....... 

Madras Presidency . 

Do 

Bangoon 


June 20-26 

Apr 18-Juiie26. 
June27-Aug 7.. 
June 6-July 31.. 
May 9-Sept 18.. 
July 25-31 


Januarv-June- 
May 16-June 3{ 

Julyl-Oct 31.. 

January-June.. 
.do 


-do.. 


Joly27-Aug 12.. 
MaySi-July 1... 
July 29 


JaJy23-Aag 15. 
Alay 23-Juiie 8— 

July 27 

June 2 

July 24 

Sept 30-Oct.21- 


JuJyS 

Oct- 18 

Reported Aug 2. 
Aug 14 


Aug 29-Sept 4-.-I 

Apr 1-May 31.. 
Aug 1-Sept 30.. 
Hay27-June 12, 
July25-Oct 29.. 
May 17 


June 9 

Oct 8 

July 18-24.. 


May 2-June 36., 
Julyl8-Oct 9.-, 


lado-Cfeina, 

3>a,-, 


Ato 33-Jiine 26.. 

July 11-17,.. 

2S-Jiiiie26., 

Jaly .4-Oi?t 3 

May »-Jaae 26... 
June Sf7-Oct, 9 

May 23-Jttne 26„ 
^lylS*Aug 7... 

.*Lpr 18-June 12,. 
July 18-Sept 11,. 

! Inly 2-Aug. 10--- 

I 

J Apr 24-Juue 19— 

, ' Jnne26-Oct 16... 

. ; ^ ! Apr 11-24 

^ Java and Madura June 13-19. 

M ^ IM..,. ! July25-Oet it» 

lisfidsaya,...., | Aug.^-Sept 2S.. 


14 


43 

176 







16 

13 

IS 

1 

162 

831 

20 

84 

i 

9i 

65 

89 

3 

1 

1 

1 

18 


15 

12 

iZ 

I 

399 

15 

74 


108 

4 

88 


Several cases Not epidemic 
Prevalent 

Jaimary-June, 1926 Cases, 385, 
deaths, 154 
Rats taken, 766 

Rats taken, 30,914, found in- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 82,774; found in- 
fected, 115 
Localities, 2 
Cantons, 2 

At Ambato, Huachi, and Pica- 
yhua Rats taken, 1,642 
Jan 1-Oct 21, 1926, Cases, 139 


In western desert. 

Reported July 24 

Vicinity of Paris 
Suburb of Pans 


Including Piiseus 
Do 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
Samakua Mill 
Hague, mfocted rat trapped 
Apr 25-June 16, 1920 Cases, 
53,001; deaths, 41,676. June 
27-Oct. 2, 1926 Cases, 9,026, 
deaths, 5,143 
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D^ieeaiber 10. 1D2S 


CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — CoDtinueJ 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 3, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Madagascar 

Ambosatra Prormee... 
Antisirabi Province... 
Itas^Provinee 

Maevatanana 

Majunga Province 

Do 

Mananjary Province.. 
Moramangd Province. 

Do„.: 

Tamatave Province... 
Tananarive Province.. 
Towns?— 

Majimga 

Tamatave (Portj... 

Do 

Tananarive 

' Do 

Msaritms’ 

Port Louis 

Nigeria 


May 1-1 r 

Junelfc-SO 

do 

Aug le-Sept 13 


June 16-30. 

Aag IG-SepL 15... 

do 

Apr 1-15 

Sept 1-15 

Aug 16-Sept, 15... 


Aug 1-15 

May 16-31 

July l-.^ug 15 

Apr- l-June 30 

' July 1-Sept 15 


Departments— 

.incash. May 1-31 

Do July 1-Sept 36 

Cajamarca May 1-Junc 30.— 

Do Aug 1-^pt 30 

lea. May 1-31- 

Do — July 1-31 

Juma Sept 1-^ 

Lambayeqae. - do. 

latoertad May 1-31 

Do Sept. 1-30 

Liina. Mayi-JuneSO— 

Do. July 1-Sept 30 

Hura June 1-30... 

Bu^a - 

Sendai-,-— 


Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 130, 
death V, 120 July 1-Sept. 15, 
1026' Cases, 155, deaths, 14S 


J Feb 1-Jime 30, 1926* Cases, 191, 
‘ deaths, 163 July 1-31, 1926. 

I Cases, 121, deaths, 112, 

. May-June, IQS® Cases, 57; 

deaths, 16 July 1-Sept- 30, 

; 1026 Cases, 8^ deaths, 52. 

J Present 


Siam. 

Bangkok. I May 23-Jene 26 

Do JuIylS-24 

Straits Settlements* 

Singapore May2-S 

Do 3iily4r-n 

Syna 

Beirut-.— Julyl-Aug 10..-. 

Do Oct 15 

Tunisia Alay ll-June 30... 

Do.-..- Julyl-Aug SO 

Eaixouan..— June 9. 

Turhey 

ContsEtinople Aug l-Sept 2S_,. 

Union of South Ahica. 

Cape Provmoe — Mayl6-22.... 

Calvinia Distnet- June 13-26 

Do June27-Aug 21. 

WilUston District-. June 13-26 

Do - Jime27-July3 

Orange Free State— 

Hoopstad Distnet Aug 15-21 

ProiestimL Aray9-22. 

On vessel 

Bteamship Zarisi - — Se|iteinber, 1926..- 


Jan 1-Mar 31, 1928 Cases, 37 
Nov. 1-30, 1925: Ca^, 3; deaths, 
2 Mar, 1-Jm® 30, 1936: 
Cases, 34^ to{hs,.2l3 
Apr l-Oet 2, Cas^ 15; 
deaths, 10 


3 9 eases 30 miles south of Kai- 

TOuan 


2 At Liverpool, England, from 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa, 
29 plague-mfeetcd rats found 
on hoard. 


Deeemtier 10, 1026 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Contiuued 

Reports Receired from June 26 to December 3, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 


Bate 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Algena 

Algiers 

Do. 

Arabia 

Aden.. 

Belgium---, - 

Antwerp 

Bolivia 

La Paz 

Do 

Brazil 

Bahia 

Do 

Manaos 

Para 

Do 

Pernambuco 

Poito Alegre 

Rio de Janeiro-. 

Do 

Do. 

Sao Paulo,, 

Santos.— 

British East Africa 

Mombasa 

Tanganyika,,, 


May 2i-June 20—1 
. July 1- Aug 31 j 

-i Oct 3-9 ' 


i Aug 1-7 ' 

l , 

May 1-June 30 ' 

I Julyl-Aug 31 


tTganda,,,., 

British South Africa 
Northern Bhodesia,, 

Do 

Do 

Canada., 


Alberta, 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Manitoba 


June 20-26.. ' 

June27-Oet 2 | 

Api 1-30 ' 

May 16-June 26,. -| 

Juno 27-Sept 25 I 

July 11-Sept 25-. i 

Aug 10-31 ' 

May2-June 19 i 

July 4-Sept 25 — 

Oct 3-16 

June27-Aug 22— 
Mar 1-7 j 


26 

29 

1G6 

2 

132 

2,534 

196 


July 5-11 

May 1-31 

Mar 1-May 31.. 


May 18-24 

June 8-14, 

Sept 11-17 


Sept 5-Nov. 13—1 
Aug 16-Sept. 12-.. 


5 

252 

3 

1 ? 

6 
1 


44 I 


i 


Winnipeg i June 6-12 

Do j July 4-Nov 6. 

New Brunswick.—, , 

Northumberland | Oct 11-23 

County 

Ontario i 

Port waham- i July 25«Aug 7 

Km^on j May 23-June ^—J 


Do. 

Kitchener. 

North Bay 

Do 

Orilha. 

Ottawa. 

Paefeenham 



JwaajtOL-. 

w^loo 


July 11-17 

Apr 26-May 29.. 

May2-22 

July 25-31 

Apr 26-May i9- 
,J»lyi8-a4-..T— 
I do. 


Sepl. 1-30 

Mmf 18-Nov, 13— 
July 18-24, 


^ j July 4~Se^ : 

Coykm,,, ' 


June 6-12,,, 


Colombo. — I Sept i9-Oct 2 ..,, 

C%llr 

Antonia 

CMmu 

Amoy, i May 1-June 26 ^ 

w,. ,.,-1 July4-i0.„ I 

.AstUhg ' Mayl7-Junel9.-J 

^ Do-.- ! July 4-18— , 

Came® May 2-33 

Q»Q«!Sha I -4ug 8-14.... 

Chungking, May 2-Oct 9 

Foochow ....f do 

Futon.-. 1 Sept mS- 


91 

,338 

113 

5 

1 

4 

46 


July 21-Sept 20,1926 Cases, 230 


Imported 

Sept 1-30,1926 Cases, 2, 


Jan 1-Oct 16,1926 Cases, 3,601, 
deaths, 1,896 


Natives. 


May 30-Jmie 26, 1926. Cases, 70 
June 27-Nov 6, 1926. Cases, 
359 

May 30-June 12, 1926 Cases, 3 
June 27-Nov 6, 1926. Cases, 73 


May 30-June 26, 1926' Cases, 15 
June 27-Nov 6, 19^ Cases, 
63 

Oct 31— Nov 6, 1926 1 case. 


May 30-Jime 26, 1926 Cases, 3l, 
June 27-Nov 6. Oms, 127. 


May 30-Juiie 26, 1926 Cases, 16 
Tune 27-Nov 6 Cases, 105 
Mar 14-May 29, 1926 Cases, 44, 
deaths, 3 Sept 12-18, 1926 
Cases, 2 


Present. 

Do. 
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D«e«nber 10, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEYER-^'oiitinwd 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to December 3, 1926 — Cootmued 

SMALLPOX — Cootinm-d 


Place 1 

Date 1 Cases \ 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Cbica— Continued 1 

t 

\ 




Hongkong 

May 2-June 26 

19 1 

10 


Do - 

June 27 -Ju1f 3 ; 

1 } 

1 


Manchuria SH ' 

July 4-31 , 1 

IS ' 


Railway slationis 



5 


South Manchurian Railway. 

Antung ... 

May 16-June 19--.' 

6 


Chang&un 

May 16-June 26...* 

6 ■ 


Do 

Do 1 

June 27-Sept 11 —I 

2 


Do 

Dairen 

K.pv 26-June 20...' 

t9 } 

16 


Do * 

June28-\ug 8 1 

6 i 

3 


Fushun. 

May 1&-June 5 i 

4 i 


Do 

Harbin • i 

May 14- June 30... i 

21 1 


Do 

Do. ! 

July 1-2S 1 

12 1 



Kai-vnan \ 

Mav ib-June 30. „) 

10 1 


Do 

Kungchuhng.. 

June 13-19 

i 


Do 

Liao^ang ... 

May 16-June 30—- 

4 , 


Do 

Miikdeir. 


4 


Do 

Penhsihu 

May 16-June 19-.- 

4 ' 


Do 

Do.- ’ 

Aug 8-Oet 3- 

3 i 


Do 

Ssapmgai. ........ ' 

May 16-June 30... 

2 i 


Do 

"Do • 

Aug 1-7 

1 * 


Do 

Teshihehiao j 

May 16-June 30 .. 

2 ' 


Do 

'T’leh-bng . . j 

Sept 27-Oct 3 

1 ‘ 



Wa-feng-tien 

...I.do 

3 ! 


Bo 

Do 

iug 1-7 

1 


Do 

Nankina ' 

MayS-Sept IS 



Prebent 


May 2-June 26 

10 

26 

Cases, foreign Deaths, popula" 

Do i 

June 27-July 24... 

3 

3 

tion of international con^'sios, 

Do. 

Oct 3-9 

' 1 ’ 


foreign and native 

Swatow 

Ma\ 9-Oct 23 

i i 


Sporadic 

Tiflnt.'siin - -- __ 

June 2-2o 


1 

Rcpoited by British municipal- 



i 


ity 


Mav 1 - - 

1 > 


Prevalent 

Chnarvn _ _ _ . _ i 

' 

Mar 1-June 30, 3926 Cases, 067, 

Fnsftn 

May l-3l-_-.^ 

1 i 


deaths, 146 July 1-31, 1926. 

Seishun. 


2 ] 

i 1 

Cases, 82, deaths, 27 

Egypt 1 

Alexandria ' 

Maylo-Julyl 

i 

18 j 

3 


Do 1 

[ Ju3y2S-Oct 7 

13 

6 


Cairo. 

, Jan 2S3f-May 13 i 

39 1 

8 



1 i 

1 


May 1-Juae 30, 191^ Cases, 3. 

Prn.'nf'ft 

L. 



Idar 1-June JO, 1926 Cases, 141. 

Pans 

Sept l-'Oct 20..- 


12 

July 1-Aug 31. Cases, 24. 

St Etienne 

Apr lS-Junel5.-. 

7 

3 


Do 

Setrt 16-30—. 

2 

1 


French Settlementh in India 

Mar 7-Jime28.— 

- 282 

282 


Do 

June 27-.4.ug 28... 

68 

68 


Germany 






Oct 24-30 

1 



Gold Coast 

Mar 1-June30.-.- 

9 



Do 

July 1-31 

20 

1 


Great Britain 




May 23-J une 2®, 1926 Cases, 933; 

Blrixiinghain 

Sept ^-Ot^ 2-,..! 

i 


Jane 27-Oet 23, 1926: Cases, 


May 23-29 ! 

lJ. J 

1,764 

nn 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

1 , 


Hull ^ 

Oct 17-23 

1 1 



^ London 

Sept 26-Oet 23... 

4 : 




lun* 6-12 

1 




July 11-Oct 30 

5 ' 


At Gateshead, several c^s re- 



May 2-Juiifi 5. ; 

7 ! 


ported. 

Do. _ 

July 18-24 

1 ’ 




June 13-19 

1 1 



Dn 

July 4-Oct 23 

21 



South Shields 

bet 3-9. 

1 ' 



Greece 

AthPTSS 

July 1-31 

1 

71 

6 

Includuag Pirseus 


J une 1-14- 


Z 


Guatemala 

1 





t June 1-30 


2 





1 

Apr 25-June 26, 1936 Cases, 

Bombay — 

May 2-June 26-., 

2^ 

{ m 

M,85l; deaths, H,77L June 

DoZ- 

June 27-Oct. 16-.- 

122 

I 67 

27-Oct 2. 1926 Cases* 27,415, 


Apr. 4-May 20 

171 

t 162 

deatlut, 8,365 

Do ..... 

Jme 13-26 

24, 

j 18 


Do 

I Jttne27-Oet 2-... 

45 

1 42 



19528*^—26 5 




X>ecei2il;er 10, 1020 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 3, 1926 — Continued 

S^IALLPOX—Contmued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

ladia—Commiied. 




Kmaehi 

May 16-June 26. ._ 

44 

ISj 

Do 

June 27-Oct 2 

14 

7 

Madras 

Maj 16-June26,.. 

7 

4 

Do 

June 27-Oct 23.-. 

78 

21 

Rangoon 

Mav <^1006 26 

10 

5 

Do 

Jnl2r4-SepE 11 

21 

4 

Indo-Chma 




Saigon 

May 9-June 2b—.. 

2 


'^%ghdad 

, - - -dn 

S 

3 

Do... 

July 4-Sept 11 

3 

1 1 

Basra 

Api lS-June22-.. 

34 

25 , 

Do 

Auk 15-21 

1 

1 

Ralv _ i 



Oatama 

Aug 9-15 

2 


Romp _ ^ 

Juno 14-90 

4 


Jamaica ... .....L.. ' 



Do 1 i 






Kobe 

May id-June 5... 

1 


Nagoya 

May 16-June 22. .. 


1 

Do 

July 4-10.. 

1 


Taiwan Island. 

May 11-20 

24 


Do... 

Juiffi 1-20 

23 


Do 

Jul%’ 11- Aug 10 

2 


Tokyo 

June 26-Ju!y 17... 

3 

^ 

Tnkfihamft . _ 

Mav2-S — . 

2 


Java 




Batavia.. 

Mav 15-June 25... 

2 


De,... 

July24-Oct 16 

17 


East Jdia and Madura 

Apr, U-July 3—— 

100 

6 

Do 

Jaly4-Oct 2. 

61 

3 

\TalaoR . , 

Apr 4-10 - . 

6 ; 

1 

Surafwya 

Hav 16-22 

14 i 

1 

Do 

Julyl8-Sept 25... 

143 

8 

Latvia. 




Meiico - _ ^ „ _ _! 



Agitascalientes 

June 13-26 — 


3 

Guadalajara 

June S-14 - 


2 

Do.. 

June20-Sep{ 27... 


8 

Mexico City 

May 16-J«ine3... 

3 


Do 

July25-Sep£ 25. 

6 


Saltillo 

July lS-24 


1 

San Antonio de Arenales... 

Jan 1-June30 



San Luis Potosi... 

June 13-26 


7 

Do 

July 4-Nov 13... 


23 

Torreon 

May 1-June.^.. . 


17 

Do. 

Julyl-Oet 23- , 


11 

N^harlaods* 




Amsterdam. 

July 18-24. - 


9 

Nigeria 




Persia 



1 

Teheran 

Ape 21-July 23- . 


' 10 

Peru. 




Arecittipa 

June 1-30 


1 

Poland 





Portugal: 




toshoa,. 

-Vpr 26-Jufle 19... 

10 

3 

Do. 

July U-Nov C.... 

1 35 

7 

Opwto 

May 23-Juiie 5 

4 


Do 

July 11-24. -I” 

' 2 


Busslft 










MiXf 2-Juhtt 12 

Jalv 4-Oct- 3 

23 

77 

20 

60 

Valeneia 

Aug*22-6ct W— . 

! 31 



Remarks 


3>Iai 2S-June 26, 1926» Cases, 34; 

Jii m 27-Jiil^ 3], 192b Cases, 1 1. 
Entire consular district, mclud- 
mg Inland of Sardinia 
Apr 25-Juno 26, 1926 Cases, 201. 

(Reported as alastrim ) 

June 27-Oct 30, 1926 Cases, 227. 

(Reported as alastrim ) 

Apr U-June 26, 1926 Cases, 658, 
June 27-Aug 28, 1926 Cases, 
70. 


Province 

Do 


Interior 


A pi 1-Juae 30, 1926 Cases, 6 
Feb 1-June 30, 1926 Deaths^ 
1,525 


Including municipaLties m Fed- 
eral District 
Do. 

Present, 100 miles from Chibaa* 
hua 


Fob 1-JuQO 30, 1926 Cases, 521; 
deaths, 49 ^ 


Mar 28-May I, 1926. Cases, 12; 
deaths, 1 June 27-Sept 11, 
1926 Cases, 416, deaths, l 


Jan,X-Apr 301,1926 Cases, 2,529, 
Apr 1-Oet ^ 1926 Cases, 590; 
deaths, m 

Jan l-Juoe 30» 1926 Deaths, 99. 
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B^ember 10. 1926 


CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Contmnea 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 3, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — CuntiDucd 


> f 


Place 1 

Date [ Cases 

Deaths j 

} 

Bemarks 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore . ^ _ 

Apr 25-Afay 1 . 

July 11-17 

1 

i 


1 


Sumatia 

Aledan 

Aug 22-28 ' 


1 

1 case varioloid. 

SwitzaUad ’ 

Lucerne Canton 

June 1-30 ' 

1 

[ 

Do 

Julv 1-31,. 

2 1 

1 

Tripolitan' a - 

Apr 1-June 30 

12 J 

i 

Tunisia 


1 

.4pr 3-Juiic 30, 1926 Cuse«, 17 
Julv I-Sept 30, 1026 Cases, 3S 

Tunis 

Wig 11-30 

2 


Union of South Africa 

June 1-30 

8 

1 

Cape Province 

June ..0-26 i 


Oiithrp.3kR 

*Do_._ 



i Do 

Idut^a district ... 

23-1.9 


no 

Xatal- .I. 

Ma\ uO-June | 


i Do 

Oriiiffe Free State 

Jane20-AQ2 28...! 

i 

1 Do 

Trans\j.al . . . _ _ _ . _ ^ ^ _ L 

f June 1926 Dnthr<i^lr«i in 

i 

Do ' 

1 

Aug 29-Sept 4 | 

9-June 12 1 

1 

{ 

f I 

Pieter&burg and Bustenhurg 
districts 

Xutne 

Jobannesbuig 

Do 

6 

; ! 

Juij li-hept 25.. J 

4 

j ! 

Pretoria. . 

Sem 19-25 

1 

L _ ■ 1 



j 1 

Apr 15-30,1926 Cuses, 2, deaths, 

I * 


Auh 9-15 1 

2 

i 1 

On \e^ls } 

S. S Uarauara.- _ _ 1 

1 i 

At Zanzibu, June 7, 1926 1 ease 
of smallpox landed At Dur- 
ban, Union of iSouth .Africa, 
Jane 10, 1920 I suspect ca^e 

1 landed 

' Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward xm^oge 

i 

Steamship 

July 2— 

j 

1 

i 

i 





TYPHUS FETEB 


Algeria- 

Algiers- 

Do. 

Argeatma 
Kosario 
Bolivia 
La Paz- 


Bulgaria. 


Chile 

Antofagasta, 
Do 


Concepcion. 
Valparaiso. 
Do 


China 

Antiing 

Do..... 

Canton 

Chungking. 
Ichang 


Wanshien. 


Chosen 

Chemulpo.. 

Do 

Gensan 

Seoul 

Do 

Chechoslovakia. 





May 2l-June 30... 
July21-Aug 31.,.; 

Feb 1-28 ...J 

7 

3 

2 

1 

June 1-30 

i 

\llg l-ol 

[ 9 ; 

.J 

: ^ 1 

May 2J3-June 26... 
June 27-Juiy 3 

1 

1 

4 1 

A S 

1 


t Apr 29-May 5.., 
, Aug 14-3ept 38-. 


July 2I--Bepl 20, 1926 Cases, 34, 
deaths, L 


Alar l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 87; 
deaths, 14 


* June 14-27 

3une28r-Oct 24.... 

. AIayl-31 

j Aug 29-Sept 


i! 

1 


1 

1 


1 


'r 


, Mayl-Juneso 

July 1-31 

.1 June 1-30 

■ > do 

.] July J-Aug 31 


38 2 

7 2 

1 

8 3 

8 


Pieacnt 

Eej,orted Atay 1, 1926 Oocur- 
1 ring among troops 
. Present among troops, Afay i, 
j locality in Chmgkmg 

consul'-r dutrict 

.1 Feb 1-June 30, 3926 Cases, 
f lOO^ deaths, 112 Julj 1--31, 
2926 Cases, 37. deaths, 6. 


Jan i-Jase go, 19^; Cases. 156; 
deaths, 6 





'Dec'^'inDei 10, 19J!6 
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XHOiBRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contmneil 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 3, 1026 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVEE— Continued 


Place 


EgS'Pt’ 

Alexandria 

Do 

Caiio-- 

Do 

Port Said 

Do 

France 

Great Britain 
Scotland— 

Glasgow 

Greece 

Athens 

HungtU^ 

Ireland {IrLsh Free State! 
Cobh (Queenstown),. 

Do 

Cork 

Cork County* - 

Kerr County- 

Dingle 

Italy 

Palermo - — 

Japan 

Latyia.*... 

Lithuania - — 


Metko 

Durango 

Hexico City 

Do*.. 

Dc 

Do. 

San Luis Fotosl... 

Morocpo 

Norway 

Stavanger* * 

Palestine - 

Gju&h*, * 

Pfeifa — 

Halalal 

Jaffa district 

Do 

Jerusalem 

Hajdal district..*. 
Kaaaretb distnct.. 
FetahTokvah..*. 

Tiheriaa 

Yavneii 

rsia* 

Teheran- 

Peril. 

Areqmpn-- 

Poland 


Bojnaaia- 

Bnseia 

Swiiii 

‘Sroisia 

Tunis 

Ttefeey 

Oon^fcanlmople — 
XJtiim of South Africa., 

Do 


Date 


. Cases j Deaths 


JuIylC-iug 19-,- 

' Get 1-7 ' 

Jan 2<)-Maj 13—. 

July2a-Aug 5 

' June 4-24..-^ 

JulV&-Oct 7 

' Aug ' 


July30-Aug 21. -i 


Sept 1-30- 
May l-Tune 30 — ' 

MaySO-June 5 i 
1 June27-\ug 23— j 

June 5 

i Oct 17-23- 


Juiie27-July3 


Sept 12-18. 


Jalyl-3l* 

May 16-Jane 5.. 


June 13-19. 

July 25-31 

Aug i5-CkJt30- 
JunO 13-20-.-..- 


Sept 6-12., 


- July 6-12 

Julyia-Aog 30., 

J Aug 17-23 

June 15-28 

- Sept 2S-Oct 25- 

J Sept 14-27 

. July 13-Aag.2.. 

-do- 


Oct 5-11— 
Aug 3-9... 
Aug. 17-23- 


May 23'June 22- 
Jan. 1-31 


Jan 1-June30.*. 


June 11-30- . 
June 16-22.. 


13 


ii4 


Remarks 


Including Pirseus. 


Mar 28-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3 

Mar 28-May 29* 1926 Cases, 37 

May 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 19 
Aug 1-31, 1926 Cases, 2 

Mar, 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 199, 
deaths, 22 July 1-Aug 31, 
1926 Cases, 23 

Feb 1-June30, 1926 Deaths, 189 

Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Present, city and country 

Mar i-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426 
July 1-Aug 31, 1926 Cases 20 

Mar, 1-Jnne 30, 1926 Cases. 14, 
deaths, 1 Aug l-Oct 25, 
1926 Cases, 22 


Mar 28-June 26, 1926' Cases, 
1,372, death*?, 85 June 27- 
Sept 18, 1926 Cases* 294; 
deaths, 22 

Mar. i-June 30, 1926' Cases, 890, 
deaths, 83, July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 65, deaths, 9* 

Jan l-Apr 1926 Cases, 
18,647 

Apr 1-June SO, 3928 Cas^, 130 
July l^ept 1926, Cases, 
101 , 


Apr. 1-M^ 31, 1926: Cases, 153, 
J926. Gases, 90, deaths. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, S3IALLFOX, TYPHUS FEYEH, AND YELLOW 

FEYER — Coutniued 

Reports Received from June 26 to Decemlier 3, 1926 — Continued 
TYPHUS FEVEE — ConiiPued 


FUtc 

Bate 1 

Cases , 

i 

Deaths ' 

Hemarks 

rnion nf ?oath \fnci— Con 
Capo Fro\ir*te 

G]ensriT«n'?*’nc<- 

Oraiums^o^ n 

Xalal - 

Durban 

OidQge Free Slate 

Tnas'^aal 

' 1 

June2r“Tulr3 

do 

, July 25-i5ept IS... 

( 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

il 

1 

i 

1 


j 

1 ' 

! 

1 

1 

^ Apr l-Ture 30, 202, 

deaths, 21, nai-ue Jiny 1-51, 
Cases deaths, j“ 

Outbreaks 

Apr 1-June 30, P2A C ases, 2«? 
July 1-Ji, I92r> 23, 

deaths, 2 

1 Apr l-3uiie it), 102^. Cases, 21, 
do^tns, 4 Juij 1-dI, I<^2u 
Case- 7 

i Ap- 1-Ture 30, 1026 Ca>e^ 10 
i deaths 3 July 1-31, 

Cases, 2 Aug l,n-21, 1926, out- 
breaks 

Outbreaks 

Johannesbura: 

Aug 29-^ept 4 • 

June 20-26 1 

1 


1 

1 

Waikkerst’*oom district. 




Do 

Woimoranstad distiiCt. 

do 1 



Do 

Yugoslavia 


1 


Apr 15- Time 30, 1026 Cases, IS? 
deaths, 7 Julv l-Aug 31, 
1926 Ca::es, 3, deaths, I 

Zagreb 

* May 16-21-- I 

1 i 

i 



! 

1 


YELLOW FEVER 

Brazil 

Bahia 

J3o 

.1 Reported June 20— 1 

1 Maj 9- June 26 | 

j Jul> 4-10 

.j Apr i-.TooftSn * 

10 

1 

s 

L... 
i 

f 

7 

4 

' Present fn interior of Bahia, 

1 Pirapora,andMmas 

Nigeria-- 

Junel“30_- 1 

! 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 

1 


X 
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THE CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

BEPOBT OF THE AMEBICAN Pt'BLIC HEALTH ASSCOATION COMMITTEE ON 
standard BEGL’LATIONS, appointed in OCTOBER, 191G 

In the following report the terms used are first defined. Each 
disease is briefly described with regard to the infective agent, the 
source of infection, the mode of transmission, the incubation period, 
and the period of commimicability Following ihi'^ are given the 
methods of control — first, those affecting the individual patient and 
his immediate environment, and, second, general measures bearmg 
upon the control or prevention of the disease in question. 

Inasmuch as the laws under which vanous boards and departments 
of health operate requu-e differences in the legal phraseologj’ of rules, 
regulations, or sections of sanitary codes deahng •ftitli the control 
of commumcable diseases, the committee has reframed from preparing 
formal regulations under each disease. As the report is at present 
submitted any health officer, board of health, or legislative body 
havmg the power to make rules or regulations or pass sections of 
sanitary codes dealing with the control of communicable diseases can, 
by reference to the description of the disease and recommendations 
for methods of control herewith proposed, easily prepare the neces- 
sary text upon which the educational and administrative acts of the 
health officer will be based. 

The committee is indebted for expert opinion and critical comment 
upon its tentative conclusions to Dr. Simon Mexner, Dr. William H. 
Park, Prof. Theobald Smith, and Dr. Bertram H. Waters, and 
acknowledgment of their contributions to the report in its present 
form is herewith gratefully expressed. 

Haven Emeeson, M. D., Chairman. 

Robert N. Hoyt. 

F. M. Meadee, M. D. 

J. C. Perey, M. D. 

C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr P. H. 

This revised report of the committee on control of communicable 
diseases was presented before the public health administration section 
at the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the American Pubhc Health 
Association at Buffalo, N. Y., on October 11, 1926. Publication of 
the revised report was approved by the governing council of the 
association on October 14, 1926. 

lAsss'-!* — 1 (2895) 
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The committee acknowledges gratefuilj the collaboration of the 
folloi^ing physicians who generously contributed to the present 
revised text i Doctors Charles V* Chapin, Edwin O. Jordan, William H. 
Park, J P. Anderson, E C. Levy, E. S. Godfrey, and certain 
medical officers of the Public Health Service. 

Havek Emebson, M. D., Chairman, 

F. E. Harbikotok, M. D. 

Allan J. McLauohlin, AL D. 

M. M, Seymoue, M. D. 

C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr. P. H. 

This revised repwt of the eommittee on control of communicable 
diseases is officially approved by the United States Public Health 
Service* 

List of Diseases 


Acute infectious coaiunctlvitls. 
Ajichylostomksis (hookworm). 
Anthrax. 

Oiicken pox* 

Oholeta. 

Dysentery (amoefoic)- 
Dysentery (baciBary), 
l^demk (lethargic) encephaliiis. 
favas. 

Qmrnm mmdm. 

Qmmrhm, 

Inanenza. 

Deprosy* 

llal«^a. 

Malta lever* 

Measles, 

Meningocoeeus meiiiiigitls. 


Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Fiague. 

Fneiimonia (acute lobar). 

Poliomyelitis 

Babies 

Kooky Alonntaia 4 >oited or tick fever* 
Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat. 

Smallpox. 

Sjphilis 

Tetanus. 

Trachoma 

TfioluBOsis 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 

TuberciiloMs pother than pulmonary). 
Tularaemia. 

Typhoid fever 
T 5 ’plius fever. 

Whooping cough. 

Y^Iqw fever. 


The eomniittee adopted'^the following definitions of terms: 

1. Cmrner — A person who, iiithout symptoms a commuaieabie disease, 
haibons and disseminates the specific microorganisms* . 

X €lmmn §. — This tma signifies the removal by scrubbing and washing, as 
wllli hot mater, soap, and washing soda, of oigamc matter on vrhich and in which 
bi^slefia may find favomble eonditiens for prolonging life and virulence; also 
by the same means of bacteria adherent to surfaces. 

t. — A is any p&mn or animal known to have been suffi- 

«iiwil|r near la aa Meded pwson or animal to have beaa pwmaably expc^ed to 
ol ma^hl directiy, or by artkies frasWy smkd with sueli 

4 By ^ousi^ Is tummi the, process by which a person and his 

firlsiki are lelaM so, iMt nether the adults mt tbe of Fedicute 

capita ^ * 
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5. I>uinfecUon — By this is meant the destroying of the vitality of pathogenic 
microorganisms by chemical or physical means* 

When the word eoneur'ient is used as qualifying disinfection, it indicates the 
apphcation of disinfection immediately after the discharge of infectious material 
from the body of an infected person, or after the soihng of articles with such 
infectious discharges, ail personal contacts with such discharges or articles being 
prevented prior to their disinfection 

When the word terminal is used as qualifying disinfection, it indicates the process 
of rendering the persona! clothing and immediate physical en\uronment of the 
patient free from the possibility of eonvevmg the infection to others, at the time 
when the patient is no longer a source of infection, 

6 Dtunfesling — By disinfesting is meant an^" process, such as tlie use of 
dry or moibt heat, gaseous agents? poisoned food, trapping, etc , by which 
insects and animals known to be capable of conveying or transmitting infection 
may be destroyed, 

7 Education in peisonal cleaidiness — This phrase is intended to include all 
the various means available to impress upon all members of the community, 
young and old, and especiallj when tomraumcable disease is prevalent or during 
epidemics, b> spoken and printed word, and by illustration and suggestion, 
the necessity of 

(1) Keeping the bodv clean by sufficiently frequent soap and water baths. 

(2) Wa'^hing hands m soap and water after voiding bowels or bladder and 
always before eating 

(3) Keeping hands and unclean articles, or articles which have been used for 
toilet purposes by others, away from mouth, nose, eyes, ears, and vagina 

(4) Avoiding the line of common or unclean eating, drinking, or toilet articles 
of any kind, such as towels, handkerchiefs, hair brushes, drinking cups, pipes, 
etc 

(5) At'Oiding dose exposure of persons to spray fiom the nose and mouth, 
as in coughing, sneezing, laughing, or talking 

8 Fumigation, — By fumigation is meant a process by which the destnietion 
of insects, as mosquitoes and body lice, and animals, as rats, is accomplished 
by the employment of gaseous agents. 

9. Isolation ^ — By isolation is meant the separating of persons suffermg from 
a commumcable disease, or carriers of the infecting organism, from other persons, 
in such places and under such conditions as will prevent the direct or indirect 
conveyance of the infectious agent to susceptible persons. 

10. Qmrajiime } — By quarantme is meant the limitation of freedom of move- 
ment of persons or ammals who have been exposed to commumcable disease for 
a xJoriod of time equal to the longest usual incubation period of the disease to 
which they have been exposed 

11 Eenovaimn , — By renovation is meant, in addition to cleansing, such 
treatment of the walls, floors, and ceilings of rooms or houses as may be necessary 
to place the premises in a satisfactory sanitary condition. 

12. Report of a disease — By report of a disease is meant the notification to the 
health authorities, and, m the case of communicable disease m animals, also 
to the respective departments of agriculture which have immediate jurisdiction, 
that a case of communicable disease exists in a specified person or animal at a 
given address. 

1 la view of the vanous ambiguous and maeeurate uses to which the words isobtion and quarantine are 
not mfrequently put, it has seemed best to adopt arbitrarily the word isciation as (kscribing the limitation 
put upon t!]© movements of the known sick or “COTer** individual or animal, and the word quarantine 
as describing the limitations put up<m eicposed or “contact^' mdinduais 
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IS. SuseeiMU$ — A susceptible is a persoa or aaimai who is not known to 
hare become immune to the particular communicable disease in question by 
natural or arMcial process 

The items considered necessary for presentation by the committee 
with regard to each disease are the following: 

1. Iiifeetire agent. 

2. Source of infection 

3. Mode of transmission 

4. Incubation period. 

5. Period of eommunicabilit}*. 

6. Jiietliods of control 

(A) The infected individual and his environment; 

1 Recognition of the disease. 

2 Isolation. 

3 Immunization 

4. Quarantine. 

5. Concurrent disinfection. 

6. Terminal disinfection 
<B) Cksneral measures. 

(C) Epidemic measures (occasionally require separate mention). 
IMFOETAHT MRASTEES IK BOhB-FACEO TYPE 

Certain meaBiires in the control of some diseases are of particular 
importance, on account either of their efficiency in preTenfcing the 
disease or of the danger if they are neglected, and also on account of 
their prolan practicability. These are emphasked in the text by 
being printed in bold-faced type* 

AeUiiomreosis 

1. Inf 0 div€ 0 §mi. — Adimmyces bom 

^wrte of tnfettwn — The nasal and bow'el discharges, and the infected material 
from lesions in human and animal cases of the disease Uncooked meat 
from infected animals may serve as a source of infection. 

3. MoSb qf tmmmhmm , — By contact with the discharges or with articles freshly 

Mailed with the discharges from animal or human cases. 

4, period. — Unknown. 

U Perioi of ammmuaknlUy.’-kB long as open lesions remain, as proved by the 
pimnce of the infective agent on microscopic or cultural tests, 
f , # eimfrdi* 

(A) ThB infected individual and his environment — 

1. Eeeognitioa of the disei^e — Qinic^ symptoms, confirmed by 

micineeopic emmlnation of discharges from the lesions. 

2. Isdallon — None, provided the patient is under adequate 

, medical mipeivision 

3* Immunization. — None. 

4 l^aranllne.— None, 

1 disinfection.— Of discharges from hdom and articles 

amled therewith, 

, . ^ Terminal dMnf^lion, — By thorough cleaning. 

' ( . CB) 

^ M with comtemnation <i. or infected 

^ piirla#«ireiy»s, 

X ruction of known animal sources of infection. 
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Acute Infectious Conjunctivitis 

(Not mcludiBg traciMHna) 

(This title to replace the terms gononheal ophthalmia, ophthalmia neona- 
torum, and babies’ sore e\’es ) 

1. Infectious agent — The gonococcus or some member of a group of pyogenie 

organisms, including the hemoglobmophiiic bacilli 

2, Boufce of infection — Disciiarges from conjunctive, or adnexa, or genital 

mucous membranes of infected persons. 

3 Mode of transmission — Contact with an infected person or with articles 
freshly soiled with discharges of such person 

4. Incubation period. — Irregular, but usually’ 36 to 48 horns. 

5. Period of communicability , — During the course of the disease and until the 

discharges from the infected mucous membranes have ceased. 

6. Methods of controV 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Recognition of the diseases — Clinical s\ mptoms, confirmed where 
possible by bacteriological examination 

2 Isolation — None, provided the patient is under adequate medical 

supervision. 

3 Immunization — None 
4. Quarantine — None 

6 Concurrent disinfection — Bisinfection of conjunctival discharges 
and articles soiled therewith, 

6 Terminal disinfection — Thorough cleansing 

(B) General measures — 

1. Enforcement of regulations forbidding the use of common towels 

and toilet articles Education as to personal cleanliness. 

2. Use of Silver nitrate or some similar solution in the eyes of the 

new born, 

3. Carrying out of the measures indicated on methods of control 

for gonorrhea. 

Anchylostomlai^s 

(Hoofcimni) 

1. Infectious ageni, — Anchylostoma {N'eca^r americanus). 

2. Source of infection , — ^Feces of infected persons Infection generally takes pla<^ 

through the skin, occasionally by the mouth. 

3. Mode of transmission — The larval forms pierce the skin, usually of the foot, and 

passing through the lymphatics to the vena cava and the right heart, thence 
in the blood stream to the lungs, they pierce the capillary walls and pass into 
the alveoli Then they pass up the bronchi and trachea to the throat, 
whence they are swallowed and finally lodge in the small intestine. Also 
by drinking water containing larv®, by eating soiled food, by hand to mouth 
transmission of the eggs or larv® from objects soiled with infected discharges. 
The chief reservoir of infectious material is contaminated soil, 

4. Incuhahon period, — ^Seven to ten weeks 

5. Period of eommunicahihty, — As long as the parasite or its ova are found in the 

bowel discharges of an infected individual. Contaminated soil remains 
infective for five months in the absence of freessmg. 
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6 . Methods of control: 

(A] The infected individual and his environment— 

1. Heeogmtion of the disease — Microscopic examination of bowel 
discharges 

3 Isolation — None 

3. Immunization — None. 

4 Quarantine — -None, 

5 Concurrent disinfection — Sanitary disposal of bowel discharges 

to prevent contamination of soil and water. 

6. Terminal disinfection — None 

7 Treatment — Appropriate treatment of infected individual to rid 
the intestinal canal of the parasite and its ova. 

(B) General measures — ■ 

1. Education as to dangers of soil pollution 

2. P^e^eutxon of soil pollution by installation of sanitary disposal 

systems for human discharges 

3. Personal prophylaxis by cleanimess and the wearing of shoes. 

Anthrax 

1. Infeciiom agent — Anthrax baciEus, Bucillm unihrmis* 

2. Boufce of infection. — Hair, liides, fic^h, and feces of infected ammals 

3- Mode of immmmion . — Inoculation as by iw^cidental wound or scratch, in- 
halation of spores of the infectious agent, and ing^tion of insufficiently 
cooked infect^ meat. 

4. JneiiJtmiim pei ibd,— Within seven days. 

6. Period ef eommumciahUUy - — ^During the febrile stage of the disease and until 
lesions have ceased dSscharging. Infected hair and ludes of infected 
amnals may the disease for many months after slaughter of 

the mnma!, and after curing of liide, fur, or hair, unless disinfected. 

^ MdMk irf eondroi: 

(A) The infected individual and Ins einiromnent— 

1. Eecognition of the disea^^e— Clmical symptoms, confirmed by 

bacteriol(^cal examination, 

2. Isolation of the infected individual until the lesions have healed- 

3. Immunisation — None. 

4. Quarantine — None. 

5. Cjoncurrent disinfection of the discharges from lesions and 

artieles soiled therewith 

. 6. Terminal disinfection — Thorough cleaning. 

(ID Geiwai tniaaaurcs — 

I, Animals iH with a disease presumably antlira^ should be placed 
Immediately in the eare of a veterinary surgeon. Proved 
animal cases of the disease should be killed promptly and the 
carcasses destroyed, pi^erably by fire. 

% Isolation of all animals affected with the disease, 

3. Immunisation oi exposed animals under direction of Federal 
or State Department of Agriculture, 

j 4- Pbet-mortem e^mminaMona should be only by a veterinary 

^ ^ ^ m in the presence of one, 

i. Milk from an infected aniiuM ahouid not be used during the 
f cbnie period. 
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6. Methods of control — Continued. 

(B) General inea^sures — Continued. 

6. Control and disinfection of eSiuents and trade wastes and of 
areas of land polluted by sucii effluents and w^astes from 
factories or premises, where spore-infected hides or other 
infected hide and hair products are known to have been 
worked up into manufactured articles. 

7 A physician should be constantly employed by every company 
handling rawhides, or such companies should operate under 
the direct supervision of a medical representative of the 
health department 

8, Every employee handhng rawhides, hair, or bnstles who has an 
abrasion of the skin should immediately report to a phybician. 
9 Special instruction should be given to all employees handling ra\^ - 
hides in regard to the necessity of personal cleanliness. 

10. Tanneries and woolen mills should be provided with proper venti- 

lating apparatus so that dust can be promptiv removed 

11. Disinfection of hair, wool, and bristles of animals originating in 

know’n infected centers before they are used or assorted 

12. The sale of hides from an animal mfected wuth anthrax should be 

prohibited. A violation of tliis regulation should be im- 
mediately reported to the State commissioner of agriculture, by 
telegram, stating the time, place, and purchaser to whom the 
hide was sold The report should also be sent to the person 
purchasing the hide Carcasses should be disposed of under 
the supervision of the State department of agriculture. The 
inspection and dismfection of imported hides are under the 
supervision of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 
In the event that infection is introduced the State agricultural 
authorities have jurisdiction over infected animals and the 
local or State health authorities have jurisdiction over mfected 
persons. 

• Chicken Poz 

1. Infeciiom agmt — Unknown. 

2. Source of infecitm . — The infectious agent Is presumabiy present in the lesions of 

the skin and of the mucous membmnes; the latter appearing early and rup- 
turmg as ^on as they appear, render the disea^ communicable early, that is^ 
before the exanthem is in evidence. 

3. Mode of iranamiision . — Directly from person to person j indirectly through 

articles freshly soiled by discharges from an infected individual. 

4. Incubaiton period . — Two to three weeks. 

5. Pmod of mmmun%cah%hiy . — Until the primary scabs have disappeared from the 

mucous membranes and the skin 

6. Methods of control: 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Eecognition of the disease — Ciimcal symptoms. The chief 

public health importance of this disease is that cases thought 
to be chicken pox in persons over 15 years of age, or at any 
age dnrmg an epidemic of smallpox, are to be investigated to 
ehmmate the possibOity of their being smallpox. 

2. Isolation — Exclusion of patient from school, and prevention 

contact with iionimmune persons. 

3. Immunization — None. 
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IMhods of control— Continued 

(A) The infected indu idual and Ms environment — Continued. 

4. Quarantine — None 

5. Concurrent disinfection of articles soiled by discharges from 

lesions 

6 Terminal disinfection — Thorough cleaning. 

(B; General measures — None. 

Cholera 

1, InfecUouif agent — Cholera vibrio, Vibrio comma, 

2, Source of infeciion. — Bowel discharges and vomitus of infected persons, and 

feces of convalescent or healthy earriei^. Ten per cent of contacts mav be 
found to be carriers. 

3, Mode oi tiansmi^wn—'By food and water polluted by infectious agent; by 

contact with kifeeted persona, earners, or articles fresMy soiled by their 
discharges, by flies 

4» Imukaiwn period — One to hve, usually three days, occasionally longer if 
the healthy carrier stage, before development of symptoms, is included. 

h* Period of commmkakiMti^ — UsuaE> 7 to 14 days or longer and until the 
infectious oripoiism is absent from the bowel discharges. 

0. Methods of control: 

(h) Tlie infected individual and his environment— 

1. Eecogmtion of the disease— Clinical symptoms, confirmed by 

baeteriologioal emminalion. 

2. Isdiatkm ^ poAimt in hospital or screened room 

3* Iiimiiiiubiation by vaccination may be value 

4 QuaiSMutlna — Contacts for five days item last exposure, or 
loe^r if are fouml to contain the cholera \ibrio. 

fi, Coiwiurrcni dudnfeetlon — Prompt and thorough disinfection 
of the stools and vomited matter. Articles used by and m 
coimectlon %vith the patient must be disinfected before re- 
moval from the room. Food left by the patient should be 
burned 

6 Teimiml disinfection — Bodies of those dying from cholera 
should foe cremated if practicable, or, otherwise, wrapped m 
a sheet wet with disinfectant solution and placed in nater- 
caskets. The room in which a sick patient was isolated 
should be thoroughly chsaned and disinfected 
(B) <j«ifteral m^sures — 

1. personal prophylaxis of attendants by scrupulous 

deaniiness, disinfection oi hands each time after handling 
patient or touching articles contaminated by dejecta, the 
avoidance of eating or drinking anything in the room of the 
patient, and the prohibition of those attendant on the sick 
from entaing the kitchen 

X The baetenolc^cal examination of the stools of all contacts 
to iletarnilne carriers Isolation of earriOT. 

X WMm should he helled, if need for dnnMng or toilet purposes, 
m a m&i m washes dishes ©r food containers, unless the 
"imlar anifiy l» adetniMt^y protected i^^st eontamination 
or la ao treated, ae by tluat the cholera vibno 

eaniiid siurfifem H. 
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8. Methods of control — Continued. 

(B) General measures — Continued. 

4. Careful supervision of food and drink. Where cholera is 
prevalent, onlj cooked foods should he used. Food and 
drink after cooking or boiling should be protected against 
contamination, as by dies and human handling. 

(C) Epidemic measures — 

Inspection service for early detection and isolation of eases; 
examination of peisons exposed m infected centers for detection 
of carriers, with isolation or control of earners; disinfection of 
rooms occupied by the sick, and the detention, m siiitabie camps 
for five days, of those rl^^sirous of leaving for anollier loealitx. 
Those fO detained should he examined fui deteettou of carriers* 

Dengue 

1 InfeLiiou^ agent — Unknown. 

3. jb'onrcc of infection — The blood of infected persons, 

3. Mode of twmmmioii, — By the bite of infected mosquitoes, Aides oegypH. 

4. hmihauon period — Three to ten days 

5. Penod of commummMity. — From the day before oiibet to the fifth day of the 

disease 

6. Methods of coniiol 

(A) The intected mduidual and his environment' — 

1 Recognition of the disease — Clmical symptoms. 

2. Isolation — The patient mubt be kept in a screened room. 

3. Immunization — None 

4. Quarantine — None 

0 . Concurrent dLsuifection — None. 

6. Terminal disinfection — None. Upon teriBination of the case, 
fumigation of the room and house, to desrrov mosqiutoeb. 

(B) General measures — 

iieaam^ directed toward elimination of mosquitoes (Aedes 
segypH). Screening of rooms. 

l^phtherta 

1. Infectious ageid . — Diphtheria baciliiis, Corynehadenum diykihmm^ the Kleb^ 

LoeSier bacillus. 

2. Source of infection, — Discliarges from diphtheritic lesions of iio^, throat, 

conjunctiva, vagma, and wound surfaces. Secretions from the nose and 
throat of earners of the baciilus 

3. Mode of immmission, — Directly by personal contact, indirectly by articles 

freshly sailed with discharges, or through infected nulk or milk products, 

4. Incubation penod, — Usually two to five day^, oecasionally longer if a healthy 

carrier stage precedes the development of climeal symptoms* 
o. Penod of commimicobiliiy — Until virulent bacilli liave disappeared from the 
secretions and the lesions. The persistence of the bacilli after the lesions 
liave healed is variable In fully three-fourths of the cases they disappear 
within two W’eeks. In 95 per cent of cases, the Imciili disappear in four 
weeks. In exceptional eases virulent bacilli remain in the tliroat and dis- 
charges for from tiro to six months. 
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6. Methods of control. 

(A) Tlie infected individual and liis environment — 

1 Recognition of the disease — By clinical symptoms with confir- 

mation by bacteriological examination of discharges* 

2 Isolation — Until two cultures from the throat and two from the 

nose, taken not less than 24 hours apart, fail to show the 
presence of diphthena bacilli* Isolation may be terminated 
if persistent diphtheria bacilli prove avirulent. Where ter- 
mination by culture is impracticable, cases may be terminated 
with fair safety as a rule 16 days after onset of the disease. 

3. Immunization — Exposed susceptibles who can not be kept 

under daily observation by a physician or nurse should be 
promptly immunized by antitoxin. (By susceptibles is 
meant such individuals as are found to he nonimmune by 
the Schick test, i. e , those who give a positive reaction.) 

4. Quarantine — All exposed persons until shown by bactenological 

examination not to be carriers, 

5, Concurrent disinfection of all articles which have been m con- 

tact with the patient and all articles soiled by discharges 
from the patient. 

6, Terminal disinfection — ^At the end of the illness, thorough airing 

and sunning of the sick room, with cleaning or renovation. 

(B) (General measures — 

1. Pasteurization of milk supply, 

2. Application of the Schick test to all especially exposed persons, 

such as nurses and physicians, and active immunization of all 
susceptibles, but not within three weeks after the adminis- 
tration of antitoxin. 

3 Active immnidsa^on of all children hy the end of the first 

year without prior Schick testing, active immunization of 
School children with or without prior use of the Schick test. 
4, Determination of presence or absence of earners among con- 
tacts ^d, so far m practicable, in the community at large. 

Bysentery (Amoebic) 

L Infections — Mndamo^ha ht^olyiica. 

Bowm of infection . — The bowel discharges of Infected persons. 

Mode of immmtmwn — By drinking contaminated water, and by eating infected 
and by hand-to-mouth transfer of infected material; from objects 
aoited with dischaiges of an infected mdlviduai, or of a carrier; by flies 
4^ pmoi . — Unknown 

PWod ^ commnnieufnliiyi .- — Diiring eoume of disease and until repeated 
examination of stools shows ab^nce of Amoeba histoivtiea. 

H mMMk of omtrol . — 

(A) The infected individual and his environment— 

1. Becognitioii of tlie disease— Clinical symptoms, confirmed by 
mkimcopic examination of stools. 

If ' X Isolation— Hone 

3. Immunization— Noi^. 

4 None, 

Gmicuirenl disiiifection of tlm bowel discharges, 
i. TcMinal di^bf^tion— Cieamng. 
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6, Methods oj mntrdl — Continued. 

(B) General inea<jures — 

1 Boil drinking water unless the supplr is known to be free from 

contamination 

2. Water supply should be protected against eontamination. and 

super \nsion should be e^erci-ed o%er all food« eaten raw 

Dysentery s'Badtlary) 

1. Infediom agent — Dvsenierv bacillus, E^hit^ldla dg.-inletire, Bihedldla 

yarn dgsentense 

2. Souice of infection — The bowel discharges of infected poisons, 

3 Mode oj immnnsiiion — By drinking contaminated water, by eatuig infected 
foods, and by hand-to-mouth transfer of infected material; fiom objects 
soiled with discharges of an infected individual or of a carrier, by flies 
4. Incubaiion period — Two to seven davs 

5 Period of cominumcabihty — During the febiile period of the disease and until 
the organism is absent from the bowel discharges 
6, Methods of control — 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Recognition of the disease — Cimieal symptoms, confirmed by 
serological and bactenologicai tests 

2 Isolation — Infected individuals during the communicable period 

of the disease. 

3. Immunization — ^Vaccines give considerable immanlly Owing 

to severe reactions their use is not universal, nor should it be 
made compulsory eveept under extreme emergeuc) 

4. Quarantine — None, 

5 Concurrent disinfection — Bowel discharges 

6 Terminal disinfection — Cleaning. 

(B) General measures — 

1. Rigid personal prophylaxis of attendants upon infected x>ersons. 

2. Ho milk or food for human consumption should be sold from a 

place occupied by a patient unless the persons engaged therein 
occupy quarters separate from the house where the patient 
is sick, and aE utensils used are cleaned and kept m a separate 
building and under a permit from the health officer. 

3. All attendants upon persons affected with this disease should be 

prohibited from having anything to do with the handling of 
food. 

4. Necessary precautions against flies. 

5. Careful supervision of food and drmk. Where dyaenfery Is 

prevalent, only cooked foods should be Food and 

drink after cooking or boiimg should be protected against 
contamination, as by flies and human handling 

Fpidemic (Lethargic) Encephalitis 

1. Infeciions agent — Unknown. 

2. Source of in fiction. — Probably discharges from the nose and threat of Infected 

persons, or articles freshly soiled therewith. It is supposed that there are 
healthy carriem during prevalence of the disease. 

3. Mode of irammusion. — Probably by direct contact with an infected pemon or 

a carrier of the virus, or by contact with articles freshly scaled with the 
discharges of the nose or throat of such persons. 
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4 Imuhation penod — Undetermined Believed to be about 10 days. 

5 Period of communicahility —Probably during the febrile stage of the disease. 

6 Meihods of control — 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1 Becogmtion of the disease, by clinical symptoms 

2 Isolation of recognized cases for one week after onset. 

3 Immunization — Kone. 

4 Quarantine — None. 

0 . Concurrent disinfection — Discharges of the nose and throat 

and articles soiled therewith. 

6 Termmal disinfection — Cleaning 

(B) General measures — 

1, Search for and examination of cases during periods of prevalence. 
2 Isolation of suspected febrile cases pending diagnosis, 

Favus 

1 infectious agent. — Achonon schoetdeimi. 

% Source of infection . — Lesions of skin, particularly on scalp. 

3. Mode of imiismismn . — Direct contact with patient, and indirectly thiough 

toilet articles. 

4. Incubation periods — Unknown. 

B. Period of communicabUity . — UntH skin and scalp lesions are ail healed 
6. Methods of corUrd: 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Becognition of the disease — Cimical symptoms confirmed by 
microscopic examination of crusts. 

2 isolation — Exclusion of patient from school and other public 
places until lesions are healed. 

3. Immunization — Hone. 

4. Quarantine — None. 

fi. Concurrent disinfection-— Toilet articles of patient. 

6. Terminal disinfection — None. 

(B) General measures— 

1. Etimination of common utensils, such as hair brushes and combs. 

2, Provision for adequate and intensive treatment and cure of 

cases of fa\ us at hospitals and dispensaries, to abbreviate the 
period of infectivity of the patients. 

German Measles (Rubella) 

1. Infedwm agent . — Unknown 

2. E&mm of infedion —Secretions of the mouth and possibly of the nose. 

Moi4 of trammismn . — By direct contact with the patient or with articles 
freshly s^led with the discharges from the nose or throat of the patient. 

4. permd . — From 14 to 21 days. 

Firwd of mmmnmcahdtiy . — Eight days from onset of the disease, 
f. of midfd* 

(A) The infected Individual and his environment — 

1. Eecc^nltion of the disease — Clinical symptoms, 

2. Isolation — BeparaMon of the patient from nonimmune children, 

and exduMon the patient from school and public places for 
^ * the period of pr^umed infectivl^. 

IimnuMaation— Hon^ 

4, Hoiie* 
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Methods of coniral — CoEtiniied* 

(A) The infected mdividuai and liis environment — Confimied. 

5 Concurrent disinfection — Discharges from the nose and throat 
of the patient and articles soiled h\ discharges. 

6. Terminal disinfection — ^Airing and cleaning 

(B) General measures — None, 

XoTF “The reason for attempting to control thio di5ei>e is ths" it inav o? coaiii::i»i *'ciriet fever 
during its eirlr stage?, each person haring sjmptom's the disease saaihl therefore Joe phmi nnder the 
care of a ph; ?.cnn and the ease sha^ild be leported to the local depai iLi<*n icull * 

Glanders 

1 Infectious aqent — Glanders bacillus, PfefftrcUa mallei, 

2 Source of infection , — Discharges from open le^^ious of mucous membranes or of 

the skin of human or equine cases of the di«5ea.^e a e , pus and mucus from 
the nose, throat, and bowel discharges from infected man and horse » 

3 Mode of tiansmnsion — Contact mtli a oi vuth articles freshly’ soiled by 

discharges from a human or equine case. 

4. Incubation period, — Unknown. 

5 Period of communicability — Until bacilli disappear from disschaiges or until 
lesions have healed 
6. Methods of control 

(A; The infected individual and his environment — 

1 Recognition of the disease — By specific biological reactions, «!uch 

as the complement fixation test, the mallem test, the agglutina- 
tion test, or by nonspecific reactions, such as the Straus re- 
action, if confirmed by culture, or by identification of the 
Bacillus mallei^ or by autopsy of doubtful cases 

2. Isolation — ^Human ease at home or hospital; for infected hoises 

destruction rather than isolation is advised Skin contact 
with the lesions in the living or dead body is to be scrupu- 
lously avoided. 

3. Immunization — None of established value or generally accepted. 

4. Quarantine of all horses in an infected stable until ail have been 

tested by specific reaction, and the removal of infected horses 
and terminal disinfection of stable have been accomplished, 
fi. Concurrent disinfection — Discharges from human eases and 
articles soiled therewith. 

6. Terminal disinfection — Stables and contents where infected 
horses are found, 

(B) General measures — 

1, The abohtion of the common drinking trough for horses. 

2 Sanitary supervision of stables and blacksmith shops 

3, Semiannual testing of all horses by a specific reaction where 

the disease is common. 

4. T^tmg of all horses offered for sale where the disea;^ is common. 

Notb —In this disease, as ia all lafecticus or comTOuaicahle diseases from which holh anlmah and 
humiuis eases oemitingm animals ahouid be reported to the Bopartment of AgrionUnre and hmnan 

cases should he ri»porte<i to the Bepartmeat of Health, m iproc^l notifieatiou thereafter to be accsmpUshe^l 
tlirough official m'erdepartment channels. 

OoBorrliea 

1. Infectmm agent — Gonococcus, Neisseria gonorrheese, 

2 Source of infection — Discharges from lesions of inflamed mucous mem- 
branes and glands of infected persons, viz, urethral, vaginal, cervical, eon- 
jimctival mucous membranes, and Bartholin's or Skene’s glands m the 
female, and Gowper's and the prostate glands in the male. 
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3. Moie of tmmmmion . — By direct persona! contact with infected persons, 

and indirectly by contact with articles freshly soiled with the discharges of 
such persons. 

4. Imuhaiton perwd , — One to eight days, usually three to five days 

5. Period of commmicabiMy — As long as the gonococcus persists m any of 

the discharges, whether the infection be an old or a recent one. 

6. Meth<^s of controL 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Eecognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms, confirmed by 
bacteriological es^ammation or serum reaction. 

2 Isolation — When the lesions are in the genito-urinary tract, 
e\e1usioii from sevual contact, and when the lesions are con- 
junctival, exclusion from school or contact with children, as 
long as the discharges contain the infecting organism. 

3. Immunization — None. 

4. Quarantine — None 

0 Concurrent disinfection — Discharges from lesions and ai tides 
soiled therewith. 

6. Terminal disinfection — None. 

(B) General measures^— 

1 , Education in matters of sexual hygiene, particularly as to the fact 

tliat continence m both sexes at all ages is compatible with 
health and normal development. 

2. Provision for accurate and early diagnosis, and treatment in 

hospitals and dispensaries of infected persons, with consider- 
ation for privacy of record and provision for following cases 
until cured, 

3, Eepressioii of prostitution by use of police power and control of 

use of living premises 

4. Ecbtriction of sale of alcohohc be\erages. 

3, Eestnctions of advertising of sendees or medicines for the 
treatment of sex diseases, etc 

6, Bimination of common towels and toilet articles from public 
places, 

7 Use of proph3’lactic silver solution m the eyes of the new h u, 

S Exclusion of persons in the eommumcable stage of the disease 
from participation m the preparing and serving of food 
9 Personal prophylaxis should be advised to those who expose 
Themselves to opportunity for infection. 

Infiueiiza 


1. agent — Uiideiemined, 

Z $&um of %nfeetim . — Probably discharges from the mouth and nose of infected 
persons and Mlides freshly soiled with such discharges. 

3. Mods # to be by direot contact, by droplet infection or 

by fnedbly aoied with disehar^ of the nose and throat of infected 

psiwsiis, 

4 Siorl, usually 24 to 72 hours, ‘ 

4 PwM s^j^iarently during the febrile 

iwiod or at least for sev^ days from onset of cMnleai symptoms. 
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6. Meihods of control: 

(A) Tho infected individual and liis einiroBnieiit — 

1. Recognition of the disease — By clinical symptoms only. Un- 
certain in inter-epidemic periods 

2 Isolation — During acute stage of ditea*^. 

3 Immunization — None; racemes have not proved of definite 

value. 

4. Quarantine — None. 

CJoncurrent chsinfectioii — Biscliarges from the nose and throat 
of the patient. 

6 Terminal disinfection — ^-.Uiing and cleaning 

(B) General measimes — 

During epidemics efforts should be made to reduce opportunities? 
for direct-contact infection, as in crowded halls, stores, and street 
cars. Kissing, the use of common towels, glasses, eating uten sils, or 
toilet articles should be avoided The hands should be washed 
carefully before eating In isolated towns aiid institutions, 
infection has been delayed and sometimes avoided by strict 
exclusion of visitors from already infected communities The 
closing of schools lias not been effective in cheeking the spread 
of infection The use of masks by nurses and other attendants 
has proved of value in preventing infection in hospitals Scru- 
pulous cleanliness of dishes and utensils used in preparing and 
serving food in public eating places should be requiredi including 
the subjection of all such articles to disinfection m hot soap- 
suds In groups which can be brought under daily professional 
inspection, the isolation of early and suspicious cases of respira- 
tory tract inflammation, particularly when accompanied with 
a rise in temperature, may be relied upon to delay the spread 
of the disease To mimmize the severity of the disease and to 
reduce mortality, patients should go to bed at the beginning of 
an attack and not return to work without the approval of their 
physician 

Leprosy 

1. Infectiom agent — Leprosy bacIlIuB, Mpci^mtenum Uprse. 

2. Source of infeciim * — Discharges from iesions, 

3. Mode of transmisaion ^ — By close, intimate, and prolonged contact with infected 

individuals. Fues and other insects may be mechanical carriers. 

4. Inmhahm period* — Prolonged, undetermined. 

5. Per$od of communKoMhty . — Infectivity exists throughout the duration of the 

disease. 

Where good standards of personal hygiene prevail, this disease is but slightly 

communicable. 

6. Methods of control* 

(A) The infects individual and his environment — 

1. Recognition of the disease — Clinical svmptoms, confirmed by 

bacteriological examination. 

2. Isolation for hfe in national leprosarium when this is possible, 

or at least until treatment has brought about a healing of all 
lesions of skin and mucous membranes and the patient has 
been observed with the disca4>e in this arrested form for not 
less than six months. 

3* Immunization — None* 

4, Quarantine — ^None, 
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6. Methods of c6ntrol--Cmiimed. 

(A) The infected mdividual and his environment — Continued. 

5. Concurrent disinfection — Discharges and articles soiled with 

discharges. 

6. Terminal disinfection — Thorough cleansing of living premises of 

the patient. 

(B) General measures — 

1. Lack of information as to the determining factors m the spread 

and comnaunication of the disease makes any but general 
advice in matters of personal hygiene of no value 

2. As a temporary expedient lepers may be properly cared for in 

local hospitals, or if conditions of the patient and his envi- 
ronment warrant, he may be allowed to remain on his own 
premises under smtable regulations 

Malaria 

1. Infectious agent . — The several species of malarial organisms — Plaamodnm 

vwax itertlan); Flmmodtum mdanse (quartan); Laverama falcipaium 
(jsesti vo-autumnal) . 

2. Source of infection — The blood of an infected individual, 

3. Mode of trammtssion»--^^y bite of the infected Anopheles mosquitoes The 

mosquito is infected by biting an individual suf erlng from acute or chronic 
malaria. The parasite develops in the body of the mosquito for from 10 
to 14 days, after which time the sporozoites appear in its sahvary glands. 
4- JiicutoiioH ptir%od.^Vmm with the type of species of infecting organism and 
the amount of infection; usually 14 days in the tertian variety. 

3. Period of commmicebsdU ^ long as the malaria organism exists in the 
blood. 

Mdh&is of conirdt* 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Hecfognition the disease — Clinical symptoms, always to be con- 

Ermcd by microscopical examination of the blood Repeated 
examuiations may be necessary. 

2. Isolatiom — None except protection of the patient from approach 

of mmquitoes by screening his bed or room or house, until his 
blood IS rendered free from malarial parasites by thorough 
treatment with quinine. 

3. Immuniisation— None. The administration of prophylactic 

doses of qiunine should be insisted upon for those constantly 
to infection and unable to protect themselves against 
Anopheles mosquitoes. 

4. Otwantlne — None 

5. Concurrent disinfection— -None. Destruction of Anopheles 

mmquitoes m the sick room. 

TermiaM disinfection— None. Destruction of Anopheles mos- 
quitoes in the sick room. 

41) Oenmi measure — 

I. g 4 known measures for destroying iarvse of anophe- 

Inee and the emadleaMon el breediiig places of sueh^mos- 
quitoesi. 

% Mood d MvlDg in infected centers to 

inddeBm of Infectlm 

^ 1. a^d Mving quarters; use d mosquito nets. 

4 ittosquitoes in living quartern. 
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Malta Fever 

1 Infech^'e orqamsw — Micrococcus mehtemis; BrnceFa mehtemis, Alkahgencs 

melitensis, A^kahgene^ abort ae 

2 Source of injection — The milk and mine of infected goats, and the urine, 

blood, and milk of other infected domestic animab, mules, a&ses. horses, 
cows, oven, hogs, sheep, rabbit&, dogs, and fo\^ls; the iinne of infected 
persons and of earners of the organism 

3 Mode of ttammission — By ingestion of milk from infected goats commonir; 

by direct contact with infected animals and persons and tbeir urinary dis- 
charges in ways to permit the contamination of food and hands, occa- 
sionally; by inhalation of dust from soil or surfa^e^ eoiitaminated i\ith 
uimary discharges of infected animals or persons rarelv; pos^iblj by inoc- 
ulation through abrasions of the skin by contaniinated dust or soil, and 
by sexual intercourse ■Rith infected persons, and rarely br ingestion of 
infected cow’s milk or bv contact with inf eel ed blood or oigaos of domestic 
animals 

4. Incubation period — Six to sixteCii daxs 

5 Period of commupicahility — From the onset of tlie disease until the organism 
is no iongei found in the urine, usually 90 days, witli a range of 20 to 300 
days 

6. Methods of control. 

(A) The infected mdiMdual and his environment — 

1 Becogmtion of the disease — The clinical pii ture and particubily 

the undulant character of the fever, supplemented by exact 
determination through the use of agglutination tests and 
bacteriological examination of the blood and urine for the 
infecting organism. 

2 Isolation of infected individuals during the period of com- 

municability 

3. Immunization — Pretentive vaccination by suspensions of mix- 
tures of the Micrococcus melztensis and Micrococcus para- 
melUensts have given good results. This is advised for 
exposed susceptibles, especially those handling goats in areas 
where the disease is known to exist. Autogenous vaccines 
have been used with but little success in the treatment of 
the disease. 

4 Quarantine — None 

5. Concurrent disinfection of all discharges, especially the urine 
and of articles soiled with such discharges 
6 Terminal disinfection — Cleaning, 

(B) General measures — 

1. Sterlizatien of goats* milk. 

2. Protection of public water supplies 

3 Supervision of human carriers and their exclusion from the 

handling of foods. 

4 Bestruction of infected animah 

5. Search for infection among goats by the scrum and the lacto 

reaction (Zammit). 

6. Immunization of goats by vaccines in areas where the disease 

is prevalent. 

7. Exclusion of goats from areas of infeetion. 

8. Sanitary supendsion of goat shelters. 

19529"— 26 2 
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Measles 


1 Injeawds ugenl — rioknown. 

Source of infetiion —Buccal and nasal secretions of an infected individual. 
Mode of tvammission — Directly from person to person, indirectly through 
articles frehhly soiled ^ith the buccal and nasal discharges of an infected 
Individual The most easily transmitted of all communicable diseases. 

4. Incuhahon period — About 10 days. 

5. Pmod of communicabihtp , — During the period of catarrhal symptoms and 

until the cessation of abnormal mucous membrane secretions — ^minimum 
period of nine daj s; from four days before to live days aftei the appearance 
of the rash. 

6. Mdli&ds of cordrol 

The infected individual and his environment — 

1 Eecogmtion of the disease — Ciimcal s^’mptoms Special atten- 

tion to rise of temperature, Koplik spots and catarrhal sjunp- 
toiiis in exposed individuals. 

2 Isolation — During period of commiuucabihty. 

S Immunization — By the of the serum or whole blood of con- 

valescent measles patients, or of any healthy adults who ha\c 
had measles, given within h\e days after exposure to a knowm 
ease of measles, the attack m the exposed person may be 
averted in a high percentage of instances; if not averted, the 
disease is modiied. Given later, but at a time pnor to the 
clinical onset of the disea^, convalescent serum usually 
modifies the severity of the attack and the patient acquires the 
usuial lasting immunity to the disease. 

4. Quarantine— Exclusion of exposed susceptible school children 

and teachers from school until 14 days from last exposure. 
This applies to exposure in the household. Exclusion of 
exposed susceptible children from all public gatherings for the 
same period. 

5. Concurrent disinfection — ^Al! articles soiled mth the secretions of 

the nose and throat. 

6. Terminal disinfection — Thorough cleaning. 

(B) General measures — 

1. Daily examination of exposed children and of other possibly 

exposed persons. This examination should include record of 
the body temperature, A nonimmune exposed individual 
exhibiting a rise of temperature of O.fi® C. or more should be 
promptl;^' isolated pending diagnosis 

2. Schools should not be closed or classes discontinued where daily 

oijservation of the children by a physician or nurse is provided 
for, 

3. Education as to special dangea' of exposing young children to 

those exhibiting acute catarrhal symptoms of any kind. 

4. In mstitiitional outbreaks immunization with convalescent 

serum of ail minor inmates who have not had measles is of 
value in checking the spread el inieckon and in reducing 
mortaliiy. 
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Meziingococeus Meningitis * 

1 Infective agent — Meningococcus; Nei^&ena intmceJh4aris, 

2 Source 6j nifection — Discharges from the nose and mouth of infected persons. 

Climcaliy ieco\ered ca^e'; and healthy person^ who ha%e ne\er bad the dis- 
ease but ha\e been in contact unth eases of the disease or other carriers, act as 
carriers and are commonly found e'^petiallv dm mg epidemies Such healthy 
carriers are not uncommonly found indepandent of epidemic prevalence of 
the disease 

3. Mode of *ransmi^fyion — Bv direct contact ^ith infaeted persons and carriers, 
and indirectly b\ contact with articles fieshly soiled uith the nasal and 
mouth discharges uf such peiauns 

4 Incubation per > mi — Tvvo ten da^ s conimunh, ^eten Oecasionalh for 

longer periods %\heii a person is a earner tor a time before detelopuig the 
disease. 

5 Penod of communttabihin — During the ebnicai eour**^ of the disease ami until 

the specific organism is no longer prC'^nt in the nasal and mouth di>Lliaiges 
of the patient The same apphes to healths earner'- so far a'- affect per- 
sistence uf infectious dischaiges 

6 Methods oj ionlrol 

uM The infected mdmdual and his entironment — 

1. Recognition uf the disease — C'lmical symptoms, confirmed by the 
mieioseopie and baeteiiological evamiuation of the spinal 
fiuid. aiM by bacteriological examination of na^al and pharyn- 
geal &ei retiun-- 

2 I&olation of infected persons until 14 days after cuiset of the 

disease. 

3 Immunization h\ the use of taecines is still in the experimental 

stage. 

4 Quarantine — None 

5. Concurrent disinfection of discharges from the nose and mouth 

and of articles soiled thereuith. 

6. Terminal disinfection — Cleaning 

(B) General measures — 

1. Search for carriers among families and associates of recognized 
cases by bacteriological examination of posterior nares of all 
contacts 

2 Education as to personal cleanliness and necessity of avoiding 

contact and droplet infection 

3 Prevention of overcrowding such as is common in living quarters, 

transportation conveyances, working places, and places of 
public assembly in the civilian population, and in inadequately 
ventilated closed quarters in barracks, eami>s, and ships 
among military units 

(C) Epidemic measures — 

1 Increase the separation of individuals and the ventilation in 

, living and sleepmg quarters for such groups of people as are 

especially exposed to infection feecause of their occupation or 
some necessity of living conditions. Bodily fatigue and strain 
should be mlniniised for those especially exposed to infectiom 

2 Carriers should be quarantined until the nasal and pharvngoal 

secretions are proved by bacteriological examination to be 
free from the infecting organism. 
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Mumps 

1 Ihfcdim mgmmm. — Unknown. 

2» ^^oarce o/ in/telion.— Secretions of tlie mouth and possibly of the nose. 

3 Moih oj transmission — By direct contact with an infected person or with 
articles freshly soiled with the discharges from the nose or throat of such 
infected person, 

4. Imuhahon perwd. — From 12 to 26 days. The most common period, 18 days, 

accepted as usual A period of 21 days is not uncommon 

5. Ferwd of mmmmicahihUj — Unknown, but assumed to persist until the parotid 

gland has returned to its normal size. 

6. MHlods of conirol 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Eeeogiation of the disease — ^Indammation of Stenaoii b duet may 

be of assistance in recognizing the early stage of the disease. 
The diagnosis is usually made on swelling of the parotid gland. 

2, Isolation — ^Separation of the patient from nommmmie children 

and exclusion of the patient from school and public places for 
the period of presumed infectivity (See 5 ) 

3 Immunization — Xone. 

4. Quarantine — ^None. Eieposed susceptible persons should be 
regularly Inspected for the onset, the presence of initial 
symptoms of the disea^, such as fever, or swelling or pain of 
the parotid or adjacent lymph gland?, for three w’eeks from the 
date of last exposure 

5 CJoneuireafc disinfection — ^AH articles soiled with the discharges 
from the nose and throat of the patient. 

6. Terminal dismfeetion — None, 

(B) General measures— 

None. 


Paratyphoid Fever 

1. fnfeclwm agent . — Paratyphoid bacSlus A or B, Salmonella paTatgphij Sal-- 

montila schotimuJlm 

2. Bmrce of infuivm — Bowel discharges and urine of infected persons, and foods 

contaminated with such discharges of infected persons or of healthy earners. 
Healthy eamens may be numerous in an outbreak. 

3. of iranmusim — Directly by personal contact; indirectly by contact 
with articles freshly soiled with the discharges of infected persons or through 
milk, water, or food contaminated by such discharges. 

4. ptrM * — Four to ten days; average, seven days. 

S Pen&i of tommunuabihty — ^From the appearance of prodromal symptoms, 
thrcmfluml the ihne^ and relapses, during eonvalesemce, and until repeated 
bacteriological examination of discharges show absence of the infecting 
oi^nifem. 

6. emfrd: 

t A) Tl^ infected individual and his environment — 

i. Kecogniiion of the disease— Glinieal symptoms, confirmed by 
spceiflc a^utinatbn test, and by bacleilolt^eal examination 
blood, tiwel discharges, or urine* 

% IsokMon— In iy-proof room* pr^erably under hcmpital eondi- 
' ibons, ^ eases as nol ecmsmand adequate sanitary 
mvimmmi mi u^tsing cm in lhar houbest 
IL I mmualisa ion of expose 
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6 Methods of control — Continued 

(Aj The infected individual and his environment — Continued. 

4 Quarantine — None 

5 Concurrent disinfection — Disinfection of all bowel and urinary 

discharges and articles soiled tnem 

6 Terminal disinfection — Cleaning. 

(B) General measures — 

1. Protection and purification of public water supplies. 

2 Pasteurization of public milk supplies 

3 Supervision of other food supplies and of food handlers ^ 

4 Prevention of fly breeding. 

5 Sanitary disposal of human excreta 

6 Extension of immunization by vaccmation as far as practicable. 

7 Supervision of paratyphoid earners and their exclusion from the 

handling of foods. 

8 Systematic examination of fecal specimens, from those who liavc 

been in contact with recognized cases, to detect carriers, 

9 Exclusion of suspected milk supplies pending discovery of the 

personal or other cause of contamination of the milk 
10 Exclusion of water supply, if contaminated, until adequately 
treated vdth hypochlorite or other efficient disinfectant, or 
unless all water used for toilet, cooking, and drinking pur- 
poses IS boiled before use 

Plague 

(Bta[bonl«, Sepficemie. Pnenmomc) 

1. iTifectioim agent — Plague bacillus; Pasteurella peshs, 

2. Source of infection — Blood of infected persons and animals, and sputum of 

human cases of plague pneumoiua. 

3. Mode of ifammissmn. — Direct, in the pneumonic form. In other forms the 

disease is generally transmitted by the bites of fleas {Xenop&ylla cheopis 
and CeratophyUm /oaefafus), by which the disease is carried from rats 
to man, also by fie^ from other rodents. Accidental, by inoculation, or by 
the bites of Infected animals. Bedbugs may transmit the infection; flies 
may possibly convey the infection 

4. Incubation period — Commonly from 3 to 7 days, although occasionally pro- 

longed to S or even 14 days. 

5 Penod of eommunicabihty . — Until convalescence is fseii established, period 
undetermined. 

6. Methods of control: 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

, 1, Recognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms, confirmed by 

bacteriological examination of blood, pus from glandular 
lesions, or sputum. Animal inoculation of material from 
suspected cases. 

2. Isolation — Patient in hospital if practicable; if not, in a screened 

room which is free from vermin * 

a The human disease paratyphoid fever should not be cfoafused with eases Qt food poisoning oi iidectioa 
due to ententidis baeilh of animal origin 

* In plague pneumonia, personal prophylaais, to avoid droplet infection must be earned out by persons 
who come m contact with toe sick Masks of closely woven clotli with mica windows should be worn 
over toe head and to the shoulders. A long gown and rubber gloves drawn over the sleeves of the gown 
should be provided Those articles should not be removed from the siefc mom until disinfected 
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B, MiUwdsof cohiiol — Contmued. 

( \) The infected indnidual and Lia environinent — Conlinuecl. 

Iiiim»nii 2 aliou— Active i’nmin)i 2 atioii of those 'vsho may be 
e\i*oqed 

4. Qnaiaiiimc — Contacta for seven davs 

5 'Concurrent dxMnfection — All dn charges and articles freshly 
NOiled therev^ith 

0 Terininal disinfection — Thoivnigh cleaning followed by thorough 
disinfection 
Geneial measures — 

1. Extermination of rats and termm by use of known methods 
for their de&truetioii, destruction of rats on ship^ arrhing 
from infected }>ortN; extmn'iiatjon of rats, ground scjuiiielss 
etc., in areas where the iiifectiou persists, for evidence of en- 
demic or epidemic prcNaleuec of the disea'^e amuiig them. 

2 SopcrviMon of auiopsies of all deaths during cp'demics 
ti. SuperMSion of the dj^'xisal of the dead dm mg eoidemic*?, 
whether by burial, transfer, or Lukling m vault, whatev cr the 
cause of death. 

4. Cremation, or himal in qiackhme, of tho«^ d>jno of this disease 

Fneumo&ia 
4eaie LaJb«Mr 

1, Injfclioin Various patLogeutc bacteria commonly htund vi the no«e, 

throat, and mouth, ^uth t!ie pneumococcus, the bacillun of Fnediander, 
the influenza Imcillub, etc. 

2. Soum* (if Dischaigcs from the mouth and nose of apparently 

healthy carriers, as well a« of recognued infectod individuals, and articles 
freshly soiled with mieh diwliarges. 

3 Jfede of — By dirc'*t contact with an infectH or with 

articles fresblj '-oiled with the discharge^ from the no--e or thn^at of, and 
posaibly from infected d\i^t of rooms occupied bv, inferred pe**- >ms 
4- idCHbaiwn pmod —Short. u-ualK two to three day’s. 

6, Pi^rwd e/ nmm i tnr child ^ — rnknown: pro'^umahly uutd the mouih and 
naaal di'Charge^ no longer carry the iiifcitioiu^ agent in an Ltbiuidaii+ amount 
or in a milcut foiiu 
6. Mclhods of mnirei* 

\ A The infected indiv idnal and IJn i nv ironnient — 

1. Kecognition of the diaea’-e — Clinical sv-mptonis. Hpeciflc in- 

fecting organisms mav be detemimcd by serological and 
bacteriological tests carh in the course of the disease 

2, isolation — Patient dnring clinical course of the disease. 

3 ImjauniJLatbn — None; vaeclnc^ arc worthy of further careful 

trial. 

4 Quarantino— None. 

5. (Concurrent disiafectiun -Pischargcs from the nose and throat of 
the patient. 

b Terminal disinfect lou— Thorough cleaning, airing, and sunning, 
(lb (General miwnree — 

In iinrtitntlons and camp^, when pra^licable, |>eoplo in largo 
tiUTOhcrs bliould not be cungrega*cd closely within doors. The 
l^iMjral reUatance should bo conserved by good feediag, fresh 
air, tomperanee in the use of alcohoho beverages, and other 
hygienic meaaiires. 

early rtpemug uf pineumtHiw is kighly desirable m view ef its commuBicabihty. 
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Poliomyelitis 

1 I nfectioiis a^ent — A filterable virus of undetermined morphology, 

2. Source of infection — Nose, throat, and bowel discharges of infected persons 
or articles recently soiled therewith. Health}’ carriers are supposed to he 
common. 

3 Mode of transmission — Bv direct contact with an infected person or with a 

carrier of the virus, or mdirectlj by contact with articles freshly soiled with 
the nose, throat, or boi^el discharges of such persons, and probably by 
drinking milk contaminated by the nose, mouth and bowel discharges of 
peiaons ill the active stage of the disease 

4 L>'*ijbation period — Uncertain because of inexact information as to period of 

communicabihty and essentials for exposure, but belie\ ed to be from 3 
to 10 days, eommonlv 6 days 

5. Pei tod of communicahiliUj, — Unknown: apparentlv not more than 21 davs 
from the onset of disease, but may precede onset ot clinical symptoms by 
several days 
6 Methods of control 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Recognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms, as&isted by 
chemical and microscopical examination of the spinal fluid 

2 Isolation of all recognized cases for three weeks from febrile 

onset 

3 Immunization — None. 

4 Quarantine of exposed children of the household and of adults 

of the household whose vocation brings them into contact 
with children, or who are food handlers, for 14 days from 
last exposure to a recognized case. 

5. Concurrent disinfection — Nose, throat, and bowel discharges 

and articles soiled therewith. 

6. Terminal disinfection — Cleaning. 

(B) General measures during epidemics — 

1, Search for and examination of ail sick children should be made. 

2. AH children with fever should be isolated pending diagnosis. 

3 Education in such technique of bedside nursing as will prevent 
the distnbution of infectious discharges to others from cases 
isolated at home 

Rabies 


1 . J nfeclt ous agent — Unknown 

2. Source of lafeciion — Saliva of infected animals, chiefli dogs. 

3. Mode of transmission — Inoculation with saliva of infected animals through 

abrasion of skin or mucous membrane, almost always b} bites or scratches. 

4. Incubation period — Usually two to six weeks. May be prolonged to 6 

months or even longer 

B. Period of commumcabditg, — For 15 days in the dog (not knowm m man) 
before the onset of clinical symptoms and throughout the climcal course of 
the disease. 

6. Methods of control 

(Aj The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Becognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms, confirmed by 
the presence of Negri bodies in the brain of an infected animal, 
or by animal inoculations with material from the brain of 
such infected animal. 
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6, Methods of coniwl — Cont.iuzed. 

\\) The infeetcd individual and Ms environment — Continued, 

2. Isolation — None if patient is mider adequate medical super- 

vision, and the iioinediate attendants are warned of possi- 
bility of inoculation by human virus 
3 Immunization — Preventive vaccination after exposure to infec- 
tion by inoculation. 

4. Quarantine — None. 

5. Concurrent disinfection of saliva of patient and articles soiled 

therewith. 

6. Terminal disinfection — Thorough cleanmg. 

(B) General measures — 

1. Muzzling of dogs when on public streets, or in places to T^hicli 
the public has access. 

2 Detention and examination of dogs suspected of having rabies. 

3. Immediate antirabic treatment of people bitten by dogs or by 

other animals suspected or known lo have rabies, unless the 
animal is proved not to )>e rabid by subsequent observation 
or by microseopic examination of the brain and cord. 

4. Annual immumzation of dogs \Uiere the disease is prevalent, 

Bocky Moantain Spotted or Tick Fever 

1. Ififechom a^ctU — IMkhown. 

2. Source of mfedton , — Blood of infected animals, and infected ticks (dermacentor 

species). 

3. Mode of irmmmusmn . — By bites of infected ticks 

4. Imubetimi pertod — Three to ten days, usually seven days. 

5. Period of commmtmbikiys — Has not been definitely determined, probably 

during the febrile stage of the disease. 

6 . Meihods of eoniroV 

(A^ The infected individual and his environment’— 

1. Recognition of the disease — By clinical symptoms of the disease 

m areas where the disease is known to be endemic. 

2. Isolation — None, other than care exercised to protect patients ' 

from tick bites when in endemic areas. 

3. Immunimtion — The use of the Speneer-Parker vaccine m 

infected areas has given generally favorable results, but is 
still in the experimental stage 

4. Quarantine — None. 

5. Concurrent disinfection — None XU ticks on the patient 

should be destroyed 
%, Terminal disinfection — None, 

(B) GenemI measures — 

1. Fersonai prophylaxis of peisuns entering the infected zones 

during the season of ticks, by ^ earing tick-proof clothing, and 
careful daily search of the Ix^dy^ for ticks which may hwr^ 
ailael^ themselves. 

2. The deslnictlon of ticks bj* clearing and burning ye^i^tion 

on the knd in infected zones. 

3. The destruction of tick® on domestic by tipping, and 

^ the pasturing of sheep on tlck-mf^ted areas yhere tim disease 

i« prevalent, with the objeci ^ the Bumber d 

ticks. , . 

. 4* Tbe dtelrucMms maWiiiiNi m ground squirrels, 

, ^ eh%iniiEk% cte. 

f' 'V 
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Scarlet FeTer 

1 . h}f€ciiOHB agent — Birepicoccas ^cmlaiinse 

2 Source oj tnfecUon — Discharges from the nose, throat, cars, abscesses or 

TTound surfaces, and articles freslily soiled thercvTith The no<e and thioat 
discharges of carriers mav also spread the disease 

3 Mode of iiausmibSion, — Directly by personal contact T»ith an infected person; 

indirectly by articles freshly soiled trilh discharges of an infected person, or 
through eontammated milk, or milk product*. 

4 Ihciibation period — Two to se\en days, usually three or foi^r days 

5. Period of commamcahility — Three weeks from the onset of the disease, i^ithout 

regard to the stage oi extent of desquamation, and only after all abnorniai 
discharges have ceased and all open sores or tvounds hat e healed. 

6. Methods of control — 

^A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1 Hecognition of the disease — By clinical sjunploins. 

2« Isolation — home or hospital, mamtamed in each case until the 
end of the penod of infectivity. If medical in*peefion is not 
available, isolation fur 28 days from onset 
3. Immunization — Exposed susceptioles as determined by the 
Dick test may be actively immumzed by scarlet fever toxin. 

4 Quarantine — Exclusion of exposed children and teachers from 
school, and food handlers from their work, until seven clays 
have elapsed since last exposure to a recognized case, 
o Concurrent disinfection — ^Of all articles -which have been in con- 
tact \^ith a patient and all articles soiled with discharges of the 
patient. 

6 Termmal disinfection — Thorough cleaning 
(B) General measures — 

1. Daily examination of exposed children and of other pos&ibly 

exposed persons for a week after last exposure 

2. Schools should not be closed -where daily observation of the 

children by a physician or nurse can be provided for. 

3. In schbol and institutional outbreaks immunization of all 
exposed children with scarlet fever toxin may be advisable. 

4. Education as to special d^ger of exposing young children to 

those exhibiting acute catarrhal symptoms of any kind. 
Pasteurization of milk supply* 

Septic Sore Throat 

1. Infectious agent , — Streptococcus (hemolytic type). 

2 Source of infection — The human naso-pharynx, usually the tonsils, any ea^e of 
acute streptococcus inflammation of these structures being a potential 
source of infection, mcluding the period of convalescence of such eases. 
The udder of a cow infected by the milker is a common source of Infection. 
In such udders the physical signs of mastitis may be absent.* 

3. Mode of transmusion , — Direct or mdirect human contact; eonssumption of raw 

milk contaminated by case or carrier or from an infected udder. 

4. Incubation penod — One to three days. 


« Mastitis in the cow, due to bovlmi streptococci. Is not a cause sore throat m humaas uakss 

a secondary mfeetioa of the uclder hy a htonau type of streptocoeens takes jteoe. ^ 
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5. Period of communimhiUy —In man, presumably during the continuance of 
clinical symptoms, in the cow, during the continuance of discharge of the 
streptococci in the milk, the condition in the udder tending to a spontaneous 
subsidence. The earner stage may follow convalescence and persist for 
some time. 

0 . Methods of control ' 

(A) The infected individual and hk environment — 

1 Recognition of the disease — Ciinicai symptoms Bacterio- 

logical evamination of the lesions or discharges fiom the 
tonsils and naso-pharynx may be useful 

2 Isolation^ — During the clinical course of the disease and con- 

valescence, and particularly exclusion of the patient from 
participation in the production or handling of milk or milk 
products 

3 Immunization — None. 

4 Quarantine — None 

5, Concurrent disinfection — Articles soiled ^itfa discharges from 

the nose and throat of the patient 

6. Terminal disinfection — Cleaning 

(B) General measures — 

1. Exclusion of suspected milk supply from public sale or use, until 

Pasteurized. The exclusion of the milk of an infected cow 
or cows in small herds is possible when based on bacteriological 
examination of the milk of each cow, and preferably the milk 
from each quarter of the udder at frequent intervals Exclu- 
sion of human cases or earners from handlmg milk or milk 
products, 

2. Pasteurization of ail milk 

3. Education in the pnnciples of personal hy^ene and avoidance 

of the use of common towel, drinking and eating utensils. 


Smallpox 


1. Infechous ngeni. — Unknown. 

2. Sonree of infection — Lesions of the mucous membranes and skin of infected 

persons 

3. Mode of irans mission '^By direct personal contact; by articles soiled with 

discharges from lesions. The virus may be present in all body discharges, 
including feces and unne. It may be cairied bv flies. 

4. Imukdmn penod. — Eight to sixteen days. (Cases wuth incubation period of 

21 days are reported.) 

5. Period of ammuniednhty — From first symptoms to disappearance of all 

scabs and crusts, 
i. MMkods of 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

» 1. Recognition of the disease — Chnieai symptoms. Tests for 

Immunitv may prove useful 

2. Is«>!atioa — Hospital isolation m screened wards, free from ver- 
min, until the period of infectmly is over. 

3 Immunization— Tacdnation* 




4* Qiarantine— Isolation of all contacts until vaccinated with virus 
of full potency. Daily medical observation of all recently 
vikcclnated contacts until height of reaction is pa^d, if vao- 
was performed within 24 hours ol first exposure, 
^ ©Itewise for 16 days from last exposure. 
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G Mc^hoih of control — Continued 

lAj The infected mdnidual and his en^irorment — Continued 

5 Concurrent disinfection of all discharges. Xo article to lea\e 

the surroundings of the patient without boiling or equally 
effective disinfection 

6 Terminal disinfection — ^Tlioroiigh eieaning and diu^iiiftcUon of 

premises 

(B) General measures — 

General vaccination in infancy, revaccsination of children on enter- 
ing school, and of entire population when the disease appears 
m a severe form. 

XoTF— In ordtr to avotd possible conapbe-itions or tecnsdiTy and snrsesiucnt mratno.:t at the isde 
of TmCC nr tion, it is important that the vaccinition msertion be a*? small aS praa i\.blo, nrt over o*i.„-eiShth 
meb m arty direction, and that the site be kept dry and cool 1 he p'' ck-prc;Siire methodi is recommended 
by the Cmted Statens Public Health Service, ta- the single semteh met^hod is preferied Prima’T vac* 
cmation between the ages of two and three months particularly desirable The iimc of vaecina^ioa 
should be adjusitd to avoid skm lebions elsewhere on the bodj m infants to avoid teething, 'ind xii older 
ehudren to a-^ oid the v armer months Particular care should ne u«!itd m ptuna’-j^ vaecmaijons beyond 
the age of infancj. 

Syphilis 

1 I*}Jcci'>ous agent — Treponema paU'idum. 

2. Source of infection — Discharges from the lesions of the skin and mucous 
membranes, and the blood of infected persons, and articles freshly soiled 
with such discharges or blood m which the Treponema pallidum is present* 

3 Mode of tranBmiBsmn. — By direct personal contact mth infected persons, 

and indirectly by contact with discharges from lesions or with the blood of 
such persons. 

4 Incubation period. — About three weeks. (In rare mslanecs reported to have 

been as long as 70 days ) 

5. Period of communicability — As long as the lesions are open upon the skin, or 

mucous membranes at any stage of the disease. 

6, Methods of control 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Recognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms, confirmed by 

microscopical examination of discharges and by serum re- 
actions. 

2. Isolation — Exclusion from sexual contact and from preparation 

or serving of food during the early and active period of the 
disease; otherwise none, unless the patient is unwilling to 
heed, or is incapable of observmg, the precautions required by 
the medical advisor. 

3. Immunization — None. 

4. Quarantine — None. 

5. Ooncurreat disinfeciioa of discharges and of articles soiled 

therewith. 

6. Terminal disinfection— None, 

(B) General measures — 

1. Education in matters of sexual hygiene, particularly as to the 

fact that continence in both sexes and at all ages is compatible 
with health and normal development, 

2, Provision for accurate and early diagnosis and treatment, in 

hospitals and dispensaries, of infected persons, with considera- 
tion for privacy of record* and provision for following eas^ 
until cured. 
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3Iethods of control— Continued. 

(B) General measuies — Continued. 

3. Repression of prostitution by use of the police power and control 

of use of li%ung premises 

4. Restriction of sale of alcoholic beverages 

5. Restriction of advertising of services or medicines for treatment 

of sex disea«^es, etc. 

6 Abandonment of the use of common towels, cups, and toilet 
articles and eating utensils 

7. Exclusion of persons in the communicable stage of the disease 
from paitieipation in the prepaimg and serving of food. 

S Personal prophylaxis should be advised to those who expose 
themselves to opportunitv to infection. 

Tetanus 

1. Infections agent — Tetanus bacillus, Clostndtum tetanu 

2. Source of infection. — Animal manure, soil, and street dust. 

3. Mode of transmission —Inoculation, or wound infection 

4 incubation period , — Four days to three weeks, or longer if latent bacilli de- 
posited in the tissues are stirred to activity by subsequent chemical or 
mechanical irritation Commonly 8 to 10 days. 

5, Period of commumeahhty , — Patient not infectious except in rare instances 

w^here wound discharges are infectious. 

6. Methods of control: 

(A) The infected mdividual and his environment — 

1. Recognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms; may be con- 

firmed bacteriologieally. 

2. Isolation — None 

3. Immunization — By at least one, and preferably two, injections 

of antitoxin. 

4. Quarantine — None. 

5. Concurrent disinfection — None. 

6. Terminal disinfeetion--*-None. 

(B) General measures — 

1. Supervision of the praetiee of obstetrics- 
, 2. Educational propa^nda such as ^^safety-first campaign, and 

^^safe and sane Fourth of July” campaign. 

3. Brophyiaetic use of tetanus antitoxin where wounds have been 

aoquifed in regions where the soil is known to be heavily con- 
tamliialecl, and in aR cases where wounds are ragged or pene- 

4. Removal ©I all foreign matter as early as iiossible from all 

wounds, 

fi. Bupervisioa of biological products, especially vaccines and sera. 
Trachoma 

L — Tlie chief, although not yet known to be the only, infectious 

i^ntsaretJiehemoglobinophihc badRi including the so-called Koch- Weeks 

- 

% Bmm ^ BecreMons and purulent discharges from the conjunctivae 

' ^ mi adteoxdl murnm of the infected persons. 
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3 Mode of tranwnssion — By direct contact witl± infected persons and mdiicctly 

by contact tnth articles fre&iily soiled with the infectue di-ehaigfs of ^ucli 
persons 

4 htciihahon period — Undete'*'!nined 

5 Penad of commim eabthiy — Dimng the persi'^tence of V^ions of the coiijunc- 

tivae and of the adnexed mucous membraiie^ or of dischaigea from sach 
lesions 

0 Me*kodb of control 

(A; The infected individual and enxhoiiment — 

1 Beeognition of the disease^CIinieal symptom? Bacteriological 

examination of the conjunctival secretions and lesions mat he 
useful 

2 Isolation — Exclusion of the patient from general school classesr 

3 Immiiui'^ation — Xone 

4 Quarantine — None 

B Concurrent disinfection of discharges and artic^?«- '^oiled there- 
with. 

6 Terminal disinfection — None. 

(B) General measures — 

1 Search for cases by exaimnation of sehi‘ol cbiklren, of immi- 

grants, and among the families and associates of recognized 
cases; in addition, seaich for acute secreting disease of con- 
junctivae and adnexed mucous membranes, both among school 
cliildren and in their families, and treatment of iuch cases until 
cured 

2 Elimination of common towels and toilet articles from public 

places 

3 Education in the principles of personal cleanliness and the 

necessity of avoiding direct or indirect transference of body 
discharges. 

4 Control of public dispensaries where communicable eye diseases 

are treated. 

Tridtines^ 

1 Infeetk^us — Trkkindla sptndis 

2 Source oj infeehm, — Uncooked or insuffielently cooked meat of infected hogs. 

3 Mode of transmission — Consumption of undercooked infected pork products. 
4. Incubaiioti period — Yannhle; usually about one week. 

Period of mmmunicah^itg . — Disease is not transmitted hy human host. 
Methods of controL 

(A) The infected individual anif his environment — 

1. Recognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms, confirmed by 
microscopical examination of muscle tissue contaming 
trichince 

2. Isolation — Hone 

3. Immuiuzatioii — None. 

4 Quarantine — None. 

fi. Concurrent disinfection — Hanitary disi>osal of the feces of the 
patient. 

6. Terminal disinfection — None. 

(B) General measure® — 

1. Inspection of pork products for the detection of triehinosis 

2. Thorough cooking of all pork products at a temperature of 160® 
F. or over. 
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Tabercalosis (Pnlmonary) 

1. lujeeho'ts ngcKt — Tubercle bacillus (human), Mycobactmum tuberculosis 

ihomni^s) 

2. Source of nifectioh — The specific organism present m the discharges, or 

articles freshh soiled with the discharges from any open tuberculous lesions, 
the most important discharge being sputum. Of less importance are dis- 
charges from the intestinal and genito-urinary tracts, or from lesions of 
the lymphatic glands, bone, and skin 

3. Mode of — Direct or indirect contact with an infected .person by 

coughing, sneezing, or other droplet infection, kissing, common use of 
unsterilizei food utensih, pipes, toys, dnnking cups, etc , and possibl 3 ’ by 
contaminated flies and dust. 

4 InciibaUon pmod — Variable and dependent upon the type of the disease 

5. Ptnod of cornmnniv^Mity — E\ists as long as the specific organism is elim- 

inated bv the Lost Commences when a lesion becomes an open one — 
i e .diiichargmg tubercle bacilli, and continueo until it heals or death occurs. 

6. Methods of control 

(A 1 The infected individual and his environment — 

1 Recognition of the disease — By thorough physical examination 
supplemented by use of the X ra\^ and specific skin reactions 
when necessan^ and confirmed by bacteriological examina- 
tions of sputum or other materials, 

2. Isolation of such ^^open^’ cases as do not observe the precau- 

tions necessary to prevent the spread of the disease 

3. Immunization — None. 

4. Quarantine — None 

5. Concurrent disinfection of sputum and articles soiled with it. 

Particular attention should be paid to prompt disposal or dis- 
infection of sputum itself, of handkerchiefs, cloths, or paper 
soiled therewith, and of eating utensils used by the patient, 

6. Terminal disinfection — Cleaning and renovation 
(B) General measures — 

1. Education of the public in regard to the dangers of tubeiculosis 

and the methods of control, with especial stress upon the 
danger of exposure and infection in early childliood, 

2. Provision of dispensaries and visIting-nurse service for discovery 

of earl,v cases and super\dsion of home cases 

3. Provision of hospitals for isolation of advanced eases, and sana- 

toria for the treatment of early eases 

4. Provision of open-air schools and preventoria for pretubercu- 

lous children. 

5. Improvement of housing conditions and the nutrition of the 

poor. 

6. Yentllation and elimination of dust in industrial establishments 

and places of public assembly, 

7. Improvement of habits of personal hygiene and betterment of 

g»©fal living conditions, 

S, Reparation of babies from tul>ercuIous mothers at birth. 
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Tuberculosis c^otiier than Pulmouarj) 

1 Infecitoas agent — Tubercle bacillus vbmiiaii and bovine), Mycabactenum Hhcr-^ 

culosis [homtnis et bom). 

2 of mfccLon — Discharges from mouth, nose, bowels, and genito-urniary 
tract of infected humans, articles freshly soiled t^ith such discharges, milk 
from tuberculous cattle, raroh the discharging lesion of bones, joints, and 
h mph nodes 

3. Mode of transmission —By direct contact with infected persons, by contam- 

inated food, and possibly by contact i\ith articles freshb* soiled the 
discharges of infected persons 
4 Ikcuhaiion period — Unknown. 

0. Period of communicability . — Until lesions are healed. 

6. Methods of control 

\A) The infected individual and ins environment — 

1 Eeeogmtion of the disease — Clinical symptoms confirmed by 

bacteriological and serological examinations 

2 Isolation — None 

3. Immunization — None. 

4. Quarantine — None 

5 Concurrent disinfection — Discharges and articles freshly soiled 

■with them. 

6 Terminal disinfection — Cleaning 
{ B'} General measures — 

1. Pasteurization of milk and inspection of meats 

2 Eradication of tuberculous cows from milch herds used m sup- 

plying raw milk. 

3 Patients with open le&ions should be prohibited from handling 

foods which are consumed ratv 

Tularemia 

1. Infectious agefU. — Bactenum iidareme; PasteureUa iularcnsis. 

2. Source of tnfectton. — Wild rabbits and, ground squirrels; also infected labora- 

tory animals — infected flies {Chrysops discedis) and ticks (Derrmcmtor 
andersom), 

3 Mode of fransmibston — By bites of infected flies and ticks and by inoculation 

through handling infected animals, as in dresang rabbits for market and 
cooking, or in performing necropsies on infectedlaboratory animals. Eye 
infections have been caused by contamination of the conjunctival sac 
with pordons of the internal organs or wdth the foody fluids of infected flies, 
ticks, and wild rabbits. 

4. Iticubaiion period — From 24 hours to 9 days; average slightly more than 

3 days. 

fl. Finod of commumcahUtiy , — There is no authentic record of transfer of the 
disease from man to man The infection has been found in the blood during 
the first two wrecks; in conjunctival scrapings and in lymph ^ands up to 
17 days; in the spleen taken at autopsy up to 26 days. Plies are infective 
for 14 days, ticks throughout their lifetime. Kefrigerated wild labbits aie 
infective for three weeks. 
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6. Methods of control: 

{A) Tbe inlected indiTidual and Ms environment — 

1. Recognition of the disease By climcal symptoms of the disease, 
by animal inoculation of infected material, and by agglutination 
reactions 

2 Isolation — None. 

3 Immunization — None 
L Quarantine — None 

5 Concurrent disinfection Disinfection of discharges fiom the 

ulcer, lymph glands, or conjimcti^ al sac 

6 Teiminal disinfection — None 
(B) General measures — 

1. Avoidance of the bites of, or handhng of, flies and ticks when 

working in the infected zones during the seasonal incidence 
of the deer fly and tick. 

2. The use of rubber gloves by persons engaged m dressing wild 

rabbits wherever taken, or when performing necropsies on 
mfected laboratory animals. Employment of immune per- 
sons for dressing wnld rabbits or conducting laboratory 
experiments Thorough cooking of meat of wild rabbits. 

Typhoid Fever 

1 Infechom ageni , — Typhoid baciHus, Eherthelda iyphL 

2. Soiirce of infedi&n . — Bowel discharges and urine of infected inditiduals. 

Healthy carriers are common. 

5. Mode of tranmismn , — Conveyance of the specific organism by direct or 

indirect contact with a source of infection. Among indirect means of 
tmnemiBsion are contaminated water, milk, and sheflfish. Contaminated 
Mm have been common means of transmission in epidemics. 

4. Imuboiion period. — From 7 to 23 days, averaging 10 to 14 days. 

3, Pmod of c&mmnnimhUUy , — From the appearance of prodromal symptoms, 

throughout the illness and relapses during convalescence, and until repeated 
bacteriological examinations of flie discharges show persistent absence of 
the infecting orgamsm. 

6. Methods of condrol. 

(A) The infected individual and Ms environment— 

1, Recognition of the disease — Climcal symptoms, confirmed by 

specific agglutination test and bactenological examination of 
blood, bowd discharge, or unne. 

2, Isolation — ^In fiy-proof room, preferably under hospital condi- 

tions, of such cas^ as can not command adequate sanitary 
environment and nursing care in their homes Release from 
isolation should be determined by two successive negative 
cultures of stool and urine specimens collected not less than 
twenty-four hours apart. 

3* Immunisation — CM susceptibles in the family or household of the 
patient who have been exposed, or may be exposed during 
the course of the disease. 

4. Qinuuntme — None 

5. C^eueuiveiit dimideedon— Bisln^eetlon of all bowel and unnary 
^ djiodisrges smd articles soiled IliexEL 

€(» Twulnai Qeaning. 
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6 Methods of eonlml — Continued. 

(B) General measures — 

1 Protection and puritication of public water supplies. 

2 Pasteurization of public milk supplies. 

3 Super\'ision of otliei food supplier, and uf food liandlers 

4 Prevention of fly breeding 

o Sanitary disposal of human excreta. 

6 Extension of immunization by \ aecination as far as practicable 

in eommiuuties where the disease is pre\alent 

7 Supervision of typhoid cariiers and their excluaion from the 

handling of foods, 

5 Systematic examination of fecal specimens from lho«e who have 

been in contact 's^ith recogmzed cases, to aetect earner*; 

9 Persons who fail to &ho>^ a fctroriglj positive Widal reaction and 
contemplate tra% eling, should xirotect themselves h\ \ accina- 
tion 

10 Exclusion of suspected imlk supplies pending discovery of the 
person or other cause of contamination of the milk 
11. Exclusion of water supply, if contaminated, until adequately 
treated with hypochlonte or other efficient disinfectant, or 
unless all water used for toilet, cooking, and drinking pur- 
poses IS boiled before use 

Typhus Fever 

1. Infectious agent, — Eicketisia prowazcki is believed to be the causative agent. 

2. Source of infection — The blood of infected individuals 

3. Mode of transmission. — Infectious agent transmitted by lice. {Peilcdm 

corponsj P captiu) 

4. Incubation period. — Five to 20 days, usually 12 days. 

5. Penod of eommumcabiktif -—Until 36 hours have elapsed after the temperature 

reaches normal. 

6. Meihods of canirol. 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1. Eecogniiion of the dise^e — Clinical symptoms. ConOrmaiion 

by agglutination tests (^‘Weil-Fehx’^ reaction). 

2. IsolatioB— In a vermin-free room* All attendants should wear 

vermin-proof clothing. 

3. Immunization — IMethods for immiiiiization not generaHy ac- 

cepted. 

4. Quarantine — Exposed suftceptibles for 14 days after last ex. 
posiire. 

5. Concurrent disinfection — None. 

6 Terminal disinfection — Be^troy all \ermin and vermin egg^ on 

body of j»ntient, if not already aceomphbhei all 

vermin and eggs on clothing, Booms to foe rendered free fri.un 
x^ermm. 

(B) General measures — 

Belousmg of persons, clothing, and premises during epidemics, or 
when they have come or have been brought mto an uninfected 
place from an infected community. 

19529®— 26 3 
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Whooping Cough 

1. InfecUoHS agent — bacillus of Bordet and Gengou, Hemophilus per- 
iusus, 

2 Source oj infection —Diacbarges from the laryngeal and bronchial mucous 
membranes of infected persons (rarely also of infected dogs and cats, which 
are known to be susceptible) 

3. Mode of imnsmmion —Contact with an infected person or animal or with 

articles freshh soiled with the discharges of such person or animal 

4. Incnhaiion period , — Commonly seven days, almost uniformly within 10 days. 

5. Period of communicabthlg — Particularly communicable in the early catarrhal 

stages before the eharactenstic whoop makes a clinical diagnosis possible 
The catarrhal stage occupies from 7 to 14 days. After the characteristic 
whoop has appeared the communicable period continues certainly for three 
weeks. Even if the spasmodic cough with whoop persists longer than this : 
it H most unlikely that the infecting organism can be isolated from the 
discharges. The communicable stage must be considered to es.tend from 
seven days after closure to an infected individual to three weeks after the 
development of the characteristic whoop, 
d. Methods of contrd. 

(A) The infected individual and his environment — 

1 Becognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms, supported by a 
differential leucocyte count, and confirmed where possible by 
bacteriological examination of bronchial secretions. A posi- 
tive diagnosis may be made by bactenolo^cal examination 
oi laryngeal discharges as early as one week b^ore the devel- 
opment of the characteristic whoop. 

2. — Sepai%tlon of the parent from sxusceptihle children, 

and exclimon of the patient from school and public places 
for the period of jar^nmed infeetivity. 

S. Immunization^ — Use of prophylactic vaccination recommended 
by some observers. Not effective in all cases 

4. Quarantine — Limited to the exclusion of nommmune children 

from school and public gatherings for 10 days after their last 
oxpe^ure to a recogmzed case. 

5. Concurrent disinfection — Discharge from the nose and throat 

of the patient and articles soiled with such discharges 

6. Terminal disinfection — Oeaning of the premises used by the 

* patient, 

(B) General measures — 

Education in habits of personal cleanliness and in the dangers of 
association or contact with those showing catarrhal symptoms 
with cough. “ — . 

lellow Fever 


1 Infe^iom Unknown. 

2 Source of infedwn, — The blood of infected perjsons 

S. Mt^ of irummtnton , — By the bite of infected Aedea segppii mosquitoes. 
#, iimdmiicm pmwiL - — Three to five days, occasionally six days, 
i, Femd mmmmw&MUg.— first three days of tW fever. 
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6 Method^i of controh 

{A} The infected individual and hib en\ iroinnent — 

1. Recognition of the disease — Clinical symptoms 

2 Isolation — Isolate from mosqmtoes m a special hospital ward or 

thoroughly screened room. If necessary the room or ward 
should he freed from mosquitoes by fumigation. Isolation 
necessary only for the first three days of the fever. 

3 InHiiimization — None 

4 Quarantine — Contacts for six days. 

5 Concurrent disinfection — None 

6 Terminal disinfection — None Cpon termination of ca<;e the 

premises should be rendered fiee from mosquitoes by fumiga- 
tion 

(B) General measures — 

Eliminate mosquitoes b}’ rendering breeding impossible. 

(C) Epidemic measures — 

1 Inspection service for the detection of those ill with the disease. 

2 Fumigation of houses in which cases Of disease have occurred 

and of all adjacent houses. 

3 Destouction of Aedes segypti mosquitoes by fumigation; use of 

larvicides ; eradication of breeding places. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Water and Milk Borne Diseases. L. A. Suggs. (Proceedings of 
the Eighth Texas Water Works Short School, Texas Section, Janu- 
ary 18-23, 1926, pp. 15-18. Abstract by L, A. Suggs.) 

The water-borne diseases treated by the author in this article 
include typhoid fever, dysenteiy, cholera, and hookworm. Typhoid 
fever is a sanitary problem of tihe first magnitude. An outbreak of 
the disease is a reproach to the sanitation of any community. The 
germ enters iJie human body by the mouth and passes out by tiie 
bowels and urine. Its normal habitat is the alimentary canal of 
man and it soon dies in any other medium, with the exception of 
milk in which it grows well. If exposed for 20 minutes to a tem- 
perature of 60° C. the germ will he destroyed. 

Sanitation has practically elmnnated cholera. Hookworm is 
earned by water but 90 per cent of the infections enter the human 
body through the skin. All dysenteries are considered tmder one 
head. They are carried m the same way as t 3 rphoid. 

The diseases most commonly conveyed by milk are tuberculosis 
(all types), typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, septic sore throat, 
Malta fever, summer complaint of children, and diarrhea and dysen- 
tery of adults which are referable to milk. Tuberculosis is the most 
frequent and widespread of all the major infections. Milk is respon- 
sible for more sickness and deaths than any other food, possibly as 
much as dl other foods combined. Science points the way out, if 
society w’lli apply the knowledge. The reason bacteria grow mpst 
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luxuriantlr in milk is because li is most difficult of all foods to 
deliver clean, is most readily decomposed, and is the only standard 
article of diet obtained from animal sources consumed in the raw 
state Scientific filtration of water and the proper and intelligent in- 
spection of milk have materially reduced those diseases withm the 
last few years. 

Viability of Bacillus Typhosus in Oysters During Storage. Fred 0 
Tonney, M D , and John L. White, M. D. Journal of the American 
Medied Association, voL 84, May 9, 1925, pp. 1403-1406. (Abstract 
by K. £. Tarbett.) 

This article covers studies made in the laboratories of the Chicago 
Department of Health to determine the survival of B typhosus in 
stored, shucked and shell oysters. Shell oysters were allowed to 
remain in 4 per cent sea salt water to which a 24-hour culture of B. 
iyphosw!> had been added for a period of 48 hours; temperature of the 
water 60^ to 70^ F. The B. typhosus count on the sea salt water 
was 200,000,000 per cubic centimeter. The oysters were stored at 
70° and 45° F. One gallon of shucked oysters was contaminated 
by adding a 24-hour culture of S, typhosus and allowed to stand 48 
hours at 70° F. Each oyster, with 10 cubic centimeters of liquor, 
was then placed in a test tube. Three lots were stored at 98°, 70° 
and 45° F. The oysta: juice subsequent to inoculation showed 
74,000,000 B. iypkmm per cubic centifnoter 

Endows medium was used for making counts and colonies checked. 

The results for shell oysters showed that at a storage tempera- 
ture of 70° F. the organism could be found in fairly large numbers 
up to the eighth day, all oysters being dead by the seventh day, and 
at the btorage temperature of 45° I. up to the sixtieth day, at which 
time all oysters were dead. B, typhosus were found on the shells 
aiier 23 days storage. 

The results for the shucked oysters showed that at a storage tem- 
perature of 98° F. the organisms disappeared between the first and 
fourth day, the oysters going sour during the first day. At a storago^ 
temperature of 70° F. the organism was found in a fairly laige number 
m the seventh day, the oysters souring on the first day, At a storage 
temperature of 45° F., the organism was found on the twenty-second 
day. the oysters souring on the fifth day. 

The results showed that the longevity of B typhosus in the oyster 
juice of both shell and shucked oysters varied with temperature at 
which stored, l^ing prolonged with the lower temperature, and that 
the ntiicroorganfeins burvi\ e for a longer period than do the oysters. 

lonth^mopMlic, Spore-forming Bacteria Associated with Pas- 
totrimng Squipment A. H. Robertson, M. W. Yale and R. S. Breed 
(Hew York State Sta. Tech. Bui. 119 (1926), pp. 3-11, PL 1). From 
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Experiment Station Record, U S. Dept, of Agriculture, toL 55, 
No 3, August, 1926, p 268. 

“The discovery of large rod-shaped, spore-formiug bacteria in 
samples of Pasteurized milk which did not appear on agar plates or 
in the raw milk led to an investigation of the orgam.sms of this 
type. A total of 140 cultures of such oi^anisms was finally isolated 
from freshly Pasteurized milk, or from material scraped from the 
Pasteurizing equipment. Of these cultures 4S were identified as 
BacMus suitilw, 29 as B. mesenterlcus, 22 as B migatus, 21 as B. 
circulans, 10 as B. alhdlacltis, 2 as B. latero^porus, 1 as B. panis, 

1 as B cereVM, and 1 as B. mycoides Five cultures were not identified 

“It is concluded from the study that the presence of such organisms 
indicates that the Pasteurizing equipment has not been properly 
cleaned These types do not appear on agar plates because the vege- 
tative cells and a large majority of the spores have been killed by 
Pasteurization.” 

Beport on an Investigation of the Pollution of Lake Michigan 
in the Vicinity of South Chicago and the Calumet and Indiana Ear- 
bors, 1924-1925. U. S. Public Health Service, 69 pages.. (Abstract 
by Arthur P Miller ) 

In the summer of 1924, the trustees of the Sanitaiy District of 
Chicago, the commissioner of health of the city of Chicago, the 
director of health of the State of Illinois and the commissioner of 
health of the State of Indiana jointly requested the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service to cooperate with them m a study of 
the sewage pollution of Lake Michigan in the area adjacent to the 
so-called Calumet district, l 3 riu(ig partly in Illinois and partly in In- 
diana. This request was granted and after certain preliminary sur- 
veys work was begun on September 18, 1924, imder the immediate 
direction of Sanitary Engineer H R. Crohurst, continuing until 
October 31, 1925. The report of the mvestigation in mimeograph 
form has recently been released. 

Referring to the report, the study was intended to comprise as 
follows; “(1) Sanitary survey of the drainage area of the Calumet 
Rivers, bringing tt^ether such data as were already available from 
various sources and supplementing these by additional field surveys 
as required; (2) the bacteriological’ study of the waters of Lake 
Michigan in this region and of the public water supplies taken from 
it; (3) the collection and analysis of available data relative to the 
influence of existing pollution of these water supplies upon the public 
health.” 

A general discussion of the investigation, together with a state- 
ment of previous sanitary investigations, is first offered Included 
in this fii’st section there are also discussions of the influencing meteor- 
ological conditions, the lake elevation and currents and ice coverin^.^ 
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Importaut data coacerniiig industrial wastes are given in th.e second 
section, which covers the survey of existing sources of pollution m 
the district under study. 

The summary of the investigation of industrial plants states the 
following: “A total of 123 mdustrial plants were surveyed in the 
Calumet district. One hundred and nine of these discharge prac- 
tically no offensive waste liquids, water being used only for condensmg 
and cooling purposes in the power plants or for cooling in manu- 
facturing processes, either in closed systems or in contact with prod- 
ucts from which little offensive or taste-producing substances could 
bo derived. The remaining 14 plants which discharge wastes of sani- 
tary significance may be divided into two groups. One group m- 
cludes plants discharging wastes containing appreciable amounts of 
organic material that might, under certain conditions, give rise to 
nuisances near the point of discharge The second group mcludes 
plants discharging wastes containing possible taste-producing sub- 
stances which affect water supplies, especially where chlorine is used 
in the treatment process.” 

The survey of sanitary sewerage is summarized in a table which 
sets forth the approximate distribution of sewer population in the 
Calumet district. 

Physical, chemical, and bacteriological examinations of the waters 
of Lake Michigan are covered in the tliird section of this report in 
considerable detail. Discussions of the methods used for collecting 
and examining samples, as well as the laboratory technique and 
method followed in computing plate counts and B. coU index, are 
given. Following this there are discussions of the results of the vari- 
ous examinations made, as well as the different factors having a beai-- 
ing on conditions existmg Several pages are devoted to findings as 
related to the bacteriological quality of municipal water supplies 
taken from the lake. 

Conclusions drawn are short and concise and will, therefore, be 
taken directly from the report: 

“The pollution of Lake Michigan by sanitary sewage and industrial 
wastes discharged from the Calumet district in Illinois and Indiana, 
specially from Indiana, is such as to render the sources of water 
supply now used by Hammond, Whiting, and East Chicago unfit for 
that purpose, even with elaborate and efficiently operated purification 
plants. 

“The source of water supply of Gary, Ind., though lying outside 
of the zone of grossest pollution, is also seriously contaminated but 
not beyond the capacity of modem purification processes to 
safeguard it. 

“The water supplies drawn by the city of Chicago from the Sixty- 
eighth Street and Dunne cribs are also affected and at times may be 
seriously endangered by sewage pollution from the Calumet district, 

^‘The water supplies taken from the lake north of the Chicago 
Siver appear to be beyond the zone of pollution from the Calumet 
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district and are receiving water of snch quality that it can be satis, 
factonly purified by artificial processes, excepting the supplies of 
Waukegan and Lake Forest Although the pollution of these latter 
supplies IS in no way chargeable to the Calumet district, and its dis- 
cussion is beyond the scope of this report, the existing pollution m 
this area of the lake, north of the Sanitary Distinct of Chicago, 
obviously demands attention and abatement. 

'^If the use of the lake as a source of water supjfiy for the urban 
population in the area south of the Chicago River is to be continued, 
as seems inevitable, it is necessary, in the interest of the public health, 
that the water supply intakes be protected To remove the mtakes 
beyond the zone of at least occasional gross pollution would require 
their extension very far into the lake, to a distance which is probably 
not practicable J^Ioreover, in the absence of remedial measures it is 
to be anticipated that the existing zone of pollution would be extended 
with the increase m the population and development of the adjacent 
land area. Therefore the obvious remedy for the present intolerable 
situation is abatement of the existing pollution of the lake. The 
choice of methods to achieve this end involves engineering and 
economic problems which it is not within the province of this report 
to discuss There is no question, however, that abatement of the 
existing pollution is possible notwithstanding the dfficulties wrhich it 
may present; and it is certain that the need is imperative.’^ 

The appendices of the report included 29 tables and 27 diagrams, 
the title of each of which is given in the index and is descriptive of 
the data contained in the table or shown in the diagram. 

Air Conditioning and its Hospital Application. W. J. McConnell. 
The Modem SospHali vol. 27, No. 2, August, 1926, p. 45. (Abstract 
by Leonard Greenburg.) 

This paper presents a superficial survey of the problem of vant^a- 
tion of the hospital. The author points out that acceptable stand- 
ards for hospital ventilation are laekmg,” but maintains that the need 
for mechanically purifying, heating, and otherwise conditioning the air 
of occupied places is now well recognized. Fur this reason tlie author 
lurges that hospitals be equipped with, systems for washing, humidi- 
fjdng, and heating the air which is to be supplied to the various 
rooms. In closing, he attempts to show^ that the cost of artiJ^dal 
ventilation is less than that of natural vrindow ventilation when one 
takes into account the lesser bed space which may be obtained wdien 
natural ventilation is used. 

It would be unfair to the reader of the engineering abstracts to 
pass over this paper without pointing out that Doctor McConnell 
cites no evidence for the harmfulness of ordinary city dust, and 
likewise cites no authority for the amount of dust or odors which 
may be removed by the ordinary spray washer. The evidence con- 
cerning the relation of humidity to disease is still open to further 
proof; the New York State Commission on Ventilation, for example^ 
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» 

faUed to find any relation between respiratory disease and humidity. 
And, lastly, Doctor McConnell appears to be laboring under some 
misappreheusion that it is necessary to provide a larger floor space 
per person with the window than with fan ventilation m hospitals. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 4, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insuiance companies 
for uxcL ended December 4, 1926^ and corresponding loeek of 19^5. {Fiom the 
Weekly Health Index^ December <9, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 

Dt part rnait of Commerce) , , , 

Week ended Coireapondinji 
Dec X, 1926 week, 192^ 

Policies 1*^1 force 1S3, 596 62, 275, 841 

Number of death claims 12, 548 11, 651 

Death elaimh per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9. 9 9 8 


Dtaihs from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 4, 1926, infant moriaMy^ annual death rate, and companson 
with corresponding week of 1925, (From the Weekly Health Index, December S, 
19B6y issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


1 

i 

Week ended Dee 

4, 1926 

Annual 

1 death 

1 Deaths under 1 
j year 

Infant 

mortality 

City * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

1 rate^ 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- j 
mg week,' 
1 192S 

1 Week 

1 ended 

1 Dec 4, 

1 1926 

Corre- 

spondmg 

week, 

1925 

rata, week 
ended 
Dee 4, 
1926 J 

Total f65eiUe<!> 1 

6,967 j 

12.6 

' 13 o; 

( 757 

754 

3 61 
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Becember 17, 102S 


Deaths from all causes m certam large^abes of the United States during ike week 
ended December 4 , 1926^ infant morfaliiy, annval death rate, and compaihon with 
corresponding week of Continued 



Week ended Dec 

Annual ? 

Draflr 

S 

under 1 ’ 

Infant 

mortality 


i 192fi 


death , 

:,edr 1 

City 

{ 



1 1,000 cor-; 

. Wesfck ! 

Corre- 

mte.week 


Total , 

Death 

, lespond- > 

ended , 

«pondmg 



deaths 

rate J 


1 ingweck,* 

Dec 4, > 

^ week, i 



' 



, 1925 

1926 • 

1923 , 

Kansas Cit>, Kans 

35 ' 

15 


1 12 8 ^ 

2! 

,! 

39 

Whxtc_._^ ^ 

22 




0 j 

a 

45 

Colored „ 

Ib 

iS) 



0 ' 

1 

0 

Kansas City, Mo , _ 

&‘l 

12 

i 

' 15 1 1 

s < 

5f 


Los Angeles 

270 .. 




24 

IS 1 

67 

Louisville 

Q4 

1=; 

8 

12 4 

11 , 

5 ! 

94 

Bhite . . 

74 .. 




5r 

4 i 

7S 

Colored 

20 

i^j 

j 

i . . -.1 

3 

1 


Lowell 

37 .. 





4 i 

135 

Lynn 

IS 

9 

0 ; 

1 9 1 ' 

3 ; 

2 ' 

79 

Alemphis 

49 

14 

4 1 

19 7 1 

6 

8 

White 

24 .. 



t. 

3 

4 1 


Colored 

25 



I 

3 

4 ' 

-- 1# 

Milwaukee 


0 

6 1 

I ii 2 i 

15 1 

22 ! 

71 

Mmnearjolis 

Nashville* 

Ht 

10 

1 

11 5 


’i 

2S 

aS 

14 

5 i 

i 16 5 

9 i 

New Bedford 

18 .. 


1 

1 1 

4 

4 1 

09 

New Ha\en i 

‘ i 26 ‘ 

7 

4 i 

I 14 3 i 

1 ! 


I 14 

New Orleans 

143 

17 

S I 

18 5 ' 

28 ' 

14 1 

White . 





1 18 1 

i U * 


Colored 

51 




10 

a 1 


New York 

1. *540 ' 

11 

S ' 

' ii i 

132 

12 s ! 

54 

Bronx Borough _ _ 

162 

y 

4 


. 13 1 

i 10 1 

43 

Brooklyn Borougn 

459 ' 

10 

7 

‘ 10 0 1 

1 59 ! 

1 49 i 

60 

Manhattan Borough 

562 

15 

6 

, 15 7 1 

i 42 ! 

r-s J 

47 

Queens Borough. 

, i22 

8 

3 

7 2 1 

I 15 ' 

1 iO 

I 58 

Richmond Borough 

' 35 

12 

S 

! 18 1 i 

i 3 

1 

1 58 

Newark, N 

90 , 

10 

2 

. 32.7 ! 

; 17 

1 14 

82 

Norfolk 


y 

9 

j 10 5 ' 

! m 4 

i 2 

f 81 

White 

0 



f 

' 0 

1 2 

1 0 

Colored 

24 ‘ 

|S) 


1 _ 

' 4 

' 0 

212 

Oakland.. 

59 1 

11 

S 

12.9 

! 0 


} 70 

OkJahoma City 

' 31 .. 




a 

I d 

Omaha 

55 ' 

13 

d 

16 2 

0 

f 1 ■ 

64 

Paterson 

33 , 

12 

0 

11 4 

2 

} 6 

34 

Philadelphia 

1 557 

14 

5 

14,7 

fcO 

63 

80 

Pittsburgh 

163 . 

13 

3 

15 a 

25 


83 

Portland, Or^. 

69 




m 

3 

70 

Providence 

58 ' 

IL 

‘o" 

9 7 i 

4 

6 i 

aa 

Richmond . 

1 42 ' 

IL 


15,1 i 

4 

7 

50 

White 

1 22 f- 



1 

2 

3 


Coloi^ ^ 

‘ 2D i 

(J) 

j 

' I 

2 ' 

4 

0 & 

Rochester ' 

' 58 ^ 

9 

4 ! 

10 4 i 

5 ^ 

6 

40 

St Louis i 

1 255 , 

16.0 1 

14.1 

1 30 1 

16 



St Paul—, 

50 . 

10 

5 

32 1 

! a 

2 


Sait Lake City * 1 

48 

18 

8 

11 5 

i 0 

a 

70 

San Antomo ' 

47 

12 

0 

12 4 

8 

7 

San Biego 

3S 

18 

0 

IT 7 

0 

3 

0 

San FranciSco. , 

m 

24.6 1 

13 5 

9 

4 

54 

Schenectady 

u 

7 

8 

14 6 

3 

2 

m 

Seattle 

74 - 




3 

0 

4S 

Somerville-. 

24 , 

12 

5 

12 6 

2 

3 

57 

Spokane 

43 1 

20 

C 

11 5 

7 

1 

162 

Springfield, AIsss 1 

47 . 

13 

3 

10 6 

4 

6 

m 

Syracuse < 

40 1 

11 

3 

32 0 

5 

« 

oa 

Tacoma i 

1 m 

14 

8) 

10 5 

3 

0 

71 

Toledo 1 

i 85 

15 

0 , 

, 11 1 

10 

a 

06 

Trenton j 

i 43^ 

10 

7 I 

19 S 

5 

9 

85 

Htica 1 

' se , 

IS 

2 

12.3 

3 

3 

68 

Washington, B C ' 

' 150 ; 

14 

8 1 

J 14 7 

21 ’ 

14 

120 

White 

I im — 


i 


15 ! 

4 


Colored 

' 42 ' 

(0 

J 

1 1 

6 i 

10 

109 

Waterbury 

1 17 




i * 

2 

M 

Wilmington, Bel . 

i ^ } 

ii 

4 1 

1 13 7 ^ 

2 ' 

1 1 

44 

Worcester 

1 ^ i 

12 


1 13 4 1 

4 1 

1 ^ 

48 

Yonkers — 

28! 

12 

6 I 

i 1 

8 i 

i 2 

180 


i AmiM rate per 1,000 population 

* Heaths under 1 5 ear per 1,000 births Citicb left blank are not m regi&traUon area for bir-tlis* 
s Bata for 6S 

« Basils M week ended Friday, Becember 3, 1028, 

* In the cihm for which deaths are shown by eclor, the collared population us constituted the foiw* 
mg percentages of the total population Atlanta, 31, Baltimore, IS, Biruungham, 30, Dallas. 15; Fort 
Worth, H, Houston, 25, Indianapolis, U; Kansas City, Kans., 14, Loalsnille, 17, Memphis, 88, Nashidife, 
30; K©w Orleans, 26, Norfolk, Rjcnmond, 32, and Washington, B. C , 25 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


Ko hedtL dcpaTtmihU or local, tan effetfuehj prevent or control thsmse icUhout 
kno'iicdge of when, when, anti nndet wka^ conditions catCb aie occurnng 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports ire preiinuoary and the figuies are subject to change when later returns are received by 
tbo State health officers 

Keports for Week Ended December 11, 1926 


vu&Xiik 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis i 

ABKAN 9 Ag--eontiimed 

i Cases 

Tuberculosis 4 

ChJeken pox,.., 51 

Uiphtbena. 72 

Typhoid fever ^ n 

■%* hoopmg coufrb _ 

iDflaenxa.. 5 44 

Makna... 12 

Mfwles 14 ' 

CALIFORNIA 

Cwebrospinel ptPTiiiTig't’s — OtArfgR Coi^nfy 1 

Mumps.. S 

Chicken pox. 40O 

FeHagra 5 

Pneumonia ,'»fl 

Biphtbena „ Tfi4 

Influenza 33 

Scarlet fc^er 30 

Snvffipo\ 77 

Jaundice (epidemic) 2 

Trachoma.,.. 2 


Tuberculosis 09 

MciebIcs ygy 

Typhoid fever 11 

Mumps . . 004 

TVT|ihu<. fever . t 

Whorping » uugh — 19 

Poliomyelitis 

Amador CmorIv _ 1 

ARIZONA 

Chwifcenpoi .... 25 

S>iph<lierk 8 

Measles 4 

Mumps — s 

Parat,yphmdfevflf-.,-_,.*- 3 

PneuuRmla l 

0wl«tfetfr 20 

Tuhemiioda 14 

Wfee<*pfe»«:oai^ u 

AREAN^AS 

rMeheo DOf Cl 

Compton 1 

liong Beaun j 

Angeles 4 

San Joaquin Countj X 

Stamslaus Coontv X 

Suilet fever <>3x 

Snijflpoi X2 

Tul»rru 3 u<!r 139 

Tvphoid fever XO 

Whooping cough, 70 

COLOR 4PO 

Chicken pox PX 

Diphtheria -iX 

lltpiitlieria. « 

Dysentery... X 

laKnma .. 504 

iitrnian measles » 

....... ...... . 23 

Influenza X 

ummu IS 

Measles... XS 

Mwps 17 ■ 

Mumps. _ 

lever.. ^ > 

PpfQonioniaL 7 

''Wippa. 7 

Searlet; lAver 

^ 936 ) 
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COLOKADO— eoDtmued 

Cases 


SiniiipoT * C? 

Tulorculosis 2S 

Tsrphoid fe\er- 2 

Vmceat s angina 1 

Wlicop’ag cough 1 

COSXECTICn 

Chicken pox 119 

Conitmctmtis (miectious) 3 

Diphtheria 37 

German measie& 2 

InEuenza 5 

Measles 39 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonm (broncho) 20 

Pneumonia (lobar)-. 32 

Scarlet fever. 52 

Septic sore throat 3 

Trichinosis — 1 

Tuberculosis form«; 10 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 30 

DELA.WABE 

Anthrax J 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphthem 3 

Measles 2 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 27 

Tuberculosis 4 

Whooping cough 3 

FLOBIDA 

Chicken pox* — 29 

Ihphthena 44 

Dysentery 6 

Hookworm disease 10 

haflueaza - 20 

Malaria,,. 36 

- - 16 

Mumps — 3 

Pneumomti - 63 

PohomS'chtis — .1, 3 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 24 

Tuberculosis 136 

Typhoid fever. 18 

W'hoopmg c?ough 5 

GEOUGU 

Cerebrcspinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox ^ 

ConiuQCtmlB (infectious) 1 

Dengue 2 

Diphthearia 92 

Infiuenza 99 

Malaria 13 

Measles 3i 

Mumps 0 

Paratyphoid fever.. — 1 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 46 

Scarlet fe^er, 37 

Septic sore throat 9 


GEDEG u -continued 

Cafecs^ 

Smalipot 65 

Tuberculosis 19 

T j phoid fever 13 

Typhus fe\er 3 

Wnoopmg cough 47 

IDAHO 

Chicken po\-, 15 

Diphtheria 2 

Meufilts 33 

Mumps 3 

Scarlet fever 28 

Snmllpuv 5 

Tuberculo^’" - - ... 5 

W’hcopiDg cough 2 

nuvolb 

Cei^birispinid memngit'*; 

i. hampHign Countv I 

Cook Coualy 2 

Chicken pox ^ 

Diphtheria 112 

Influenza 24 

luethargic eneephaLtis 

Cook County - I 

Vermilion Count! I 

Aleasles 742 

Mumps - - U3 

Pneumoma 256 

Poliomyelitis— Cook County 2 

Scarlet fever ^ 385 

Smallpox 9 

Tubej culosis 163 

Typhoid fever 3i 

Whooping cough 211 

INDUXA 

Chicken pox. 163 

Diphtheria - 99 

Interna. 37 

Measles 5® 

Pneumoma 9 

Scarlet fev®r 176 

Smallpox. ........ 117 

Trachoma — 5 

Tuberculosis 18 

Tyited fever It 

Wlnxiping cough 47 

IOWA 

Chicken pot, 86 

Diphtheria 12 

Mfcaslcft--- 17 

Mump^ 18 

ScarL't fc vti 45 

Small pox 8 

TuberculGr-s^is 3 

Typhoid fever... 2 

Whoopng cougU 14 

4 

CerebrospmAi naenmgitis— Hutchinson I 

Chicken im 164 

JChphtheru 41 

Influenza. — It 
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KA3vSAS--contmued 

CttSes 

58 


12 


. 44 


92 

Septic sore throat 

. S 

Smallpox. 


* Topeka - - T- - 

12 

Scattering... 

0 

TuhercnlffiiS- 

. 30 

Typhmdfeter 

- 3 

Whooping cough 

72 


LOriSIANA 

Bipbltena - 34 

Miienza. — i3 

Malaria 

Measles 31 

Pneumomm 20 

leaflet fever 24 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 62 

Typboid fever, - 10 

HAIKX 

Chicken pox. IIS 

Biplsthena--.. - 2 

InfliieBaa. l 

Measles - 71 

M^pe — 9 

foeaiaoaia-.* 12 

Scarlet — 40 

^becculosts — 7 

Typhoid few. - 5 

^ai»^^*aa3i^iia--. — . — . 7 

Wkeepfc^ consh 7S 


KABTIAM) 1 


Owbreasphial meniis^tis l 

gmmpoi ^ — 143 

— m 

— — t 

Msemm. - 27 

Iiiihflrpeeiseephalitia — 2 

mrnm^ 32 

Mmnps — H 

fpwtffiWfflja Osroncho) — ............. 34 

Bapiaiefflia tlolmr) 43 

BsewifflTO (undefiii^ i 

mrnMkm. ^3 

20 

f^?|ie4dlew IS 

75 


MiMMimmim 




4IS 

Impure ve> 

«> 



s 

tt 


___ 1 

1 ^ 


166 

... n 

. — , — ... m 




M ASS ACKi SETTS— eonti ntied 

Ceses 


Poliomxelit’s 2 

Scorbt fever - 324 

Septic sore throat — b 

Trachoma- 2 

TubercuiosN (pulmonary) 84 

Tuberculosis (Other for KLs), 14 

Tvphcid fever 6 

ys hooping cough 14S 

MICmGAN 

Diphtheria ICO 

Mea&l*s 104 

Pneumonia — , 93 

Scarlet fever 308 

SmallpOA 14 

Tuberculosi': 215 

Typhoid fever 3 

^Tioopmg cough 149 


■MINKESOTA 


Chicken pox 293 

Diphtheria 55 

Influenza. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 113 

Pneumonia 3 

Poliomx’eUtis 1 

Swlet fever 251 * 

Smallpox. - 5 

Tuberculosis 42 

TypMd fever 3 

Whooping cough ... 14 


MISSISSIPPI 


G^ebiosplnal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 25 

Influenza. 100 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever. 30 

Smallpox 9 

Tys^oid fever * 18 


Missorw 

(Exclusive of Kansas O^ty) 


Cerehrtepmal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox,. 03 

Diphtheria 71 

Epidemic soie throat 10 

Influenza 20 

Measles 1 g 

Mumps 6 

Pneainoa.a 6 

Scarlet fever.. 84 

Smallpox 1 

Tubercixiohite 39 

Typbodfe^er 10 

Whooping Lom,h 39 

HOJtlAK t 

c®[^hrospmal memngitis 2 

Chicken pox— 32 

Dlphtlieria 2 

Draiah measles... 2 

— .....1.!... 140 

Mumps ' 4 
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MONTANA—costlnaed 

Cases 

Scarlet fever,, 59 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough.,, i 

NEBEASKA 

CerelKospmal menmgite 1 

Chicken pox 33 

3>iphthena 7 

Gennan mes&lea. 4 

Measles 10 

Mumps 51 

Pneumoma 1 

Scarlet fever — 31 

Septic sore thmat 3 

Smallpox - 10 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 10 

NEW jebsev 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 299 

Biphtheria 123 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza IS 

Measles 32 

•^Pneumonia - - 135 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 143 

Typhoid fever 18 

Whooping cough — 170 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox -T— - - 9 

Diphtheria-^ - — * 4 

Measles - 0 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia — - 5 

Polimayahtis 1 

Scarlet fever - 29 

Septic throat-,— l 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fevw,, — 6 

NEW TOES 

(Exclusive of Kew York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox- 529 

Biphtheria, * — IQl 

Byseatery — 1 

Oennan measies — 95 

ihlluenza - 12 

Measles — — 817 

Mumps - 161 

Paiatyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia - 231 

Fohmnyehtis 4 

fever,—! — 1S6 

8eptie sore throat 2 

Smallpox — IS 

Tetantrs - 2 

Typhoid fever 36 

Vincent’s angina— - H 

Whooping cough — 297 

2 Belayed report * Beati 


NOETS CAKOLD*.\ 

Cases 

Chicken pox, — 147 

Biphthe-ia 102 

German mfcisles 2 

Measles 10 

Scarlet fever 59 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox S7 

Typhoid fevei 9 

VThooping cough 301 

OKf AHOJf^ 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tuisa'i 

Chicken pot IS 

Biphtheria 33 

Inflaenza 100 

Malaria.- 9 

Measles-- 23 

Mumps 16 

Pneumonia — 87 

Poliomyelitis— Tulsa Cormty - 1 

Scarlet fever 3& 

Smallpox 

McCurtain County s — 20 

Scattering * 11 

Typhoid fever 26 

Whoopmg cough 12 

OBEUON 

Chicken pox 24 

Biphtheria 30 

Influenza 35 

Measles — 31 

Mumps - — — 8 

Pneumoma — ® 10 

Poliomyelitis — 1 

Scarlet fever 80 

Smallpox 

Josephus County - 11 

Klamath Cmmty — W 

Scattaing,— - 10 

Tuberculosis «? 

Typhoid fever - 

Whooping coiigh - M 

PENNBTnVAWIA 

Anthrax— Pinladelpiiia I 

Cerebroepmal msmngitis— Buquesne - 3 

Chicken pox- - 

Diphtheria — — 2S5 

Gerinannieasies.—— 13 

Impetigo contagiosa— — . 28 

Lethargic encephalitis— BiiM^phia. - — 2 

Alea&les - 

Mumi:® - - BS 

Ophthahnia neonatonnn— Philodeiphna 4 

Pneumoma. 77 

Polioms chtto— Kmgsian Township ^ 1 

Puerperal fever— PhfladelpMa, . 1 

Seabies— — — 15 

Scarlet fever — — , — — 417 

Tubereuiosis. — IW 

Typhoid fe^er — - ^ 

WhoGpmg<OTSh-— — — 311 


* County not specafled. 
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RHODE ISLAHP 

Cases 


Cbieken pox !♦> 

Diphtheria — - 12 

Measles 1 

Mumps 3 

Poliomvelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 9 

Tubereulesis-- - - 5 

Whooping cough * — . a 


SOrTH CAP.OL1KA 

Chickon pox 

Diphtheria 

Hook% orm disease 

Infiuenza 

Malaria - 

Measles - . . 

Pellagra 

P<^icHnyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox - 

Tuhereolosis- — — 

Typhoid fever — 

Whooping cough, — , 


sorts PABlOtA 

Olm^cn - 

IMphtheria 

InfitieHxa 

Messles.,,, — 

Ihsiimmicida,..*.* — 

Scarlet fever — , — 

TdbercsaloBfe,, - 

Typhoid fever,— 

Whoe^ping cough — 


TtKIilSSKV 

Cerehrospinal memngitis' 

Codec County— - 

Manphis 

Sevfef Coflinty —————— 

Chieken'pox — - 

Bil&tSaeina- — 

Dyawfery—. - 

Influeisia 



Measles - — 

MtEBtpe.-- — — — — 

OfdiiMnfe neomitorum 

- 

Baenijsmm - 

Feltoyehm'^Bhmat County — - 

Ealw — - 

few,- 

^waKpea 

T0i»f«s^^ - 

TH^Wdfew 

Wbooplair aw«h. - 


tMX$B 

Cfeiitesei^iii^ 

CIteiswe pdiX— -• — - 

lD%»hlhfife 

iB^lueatoi 

IMhftrgfe eueeplieiitis 



I. - .iir..-.u..ii, .M.i.i - u 


5?* 

30 

25 

409 

126 

9 

18 

1 

14 

1 

20 

18 

32 


25 

3 
2 

36 

0 

80 

1 

4 
1$ 


1 

1 

1 

74 

39 

1 
53 

3 

13 

1 

2 
n 

62 

1 

2 


itr ; 

&r 


1 

10 

bM 

IfU 

1 

4 

5 


TEXAS— continued 


PeHjgra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever.,, 
Whoopmg tough. 


Cases 

2 

14 

- 1 
- 60 
- 12 
- 2 

- 13 
19 

- 11 


TTAH 

Chicken poi Si 

Diphthena 12 

German measles 10 

Measles — 4M 

Jfumps 28 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fe’icr 15 

?millpox 1 

Whooping cough 1 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 28 

Diphthena - 2 

Measles 93 

Mumps 

jSisuIet fever * — 3 

Whooping cough 46 

ixtahhihutok 

C^ebroBphml meningitis 2 

Chicken pox.,- 161 

Diphthena — 6§ 

Gwmstn meitsfes— — — — , 14 

lafluenia — 1 

Meaifee— — IIG 

Mumps 74 

Pneumonia— r i 

Beabi^. 1 

Scarlet fever 107 

Smallpox 66 

Tuberculosis — — 15 

T>ph"id fexer— - - b 

Whooping cough — 14 


'%EST TXBGIXU 


Chicken pevx,.^. 

Diphthena 

Gutman mea^ks-, 

InSueniu 

Meades 

Scarkt fever 

Smallfxix, 

Tuberculosis — 
T^ phoid fever. . 
Whxip’ug coash, 


S4 

49 

10 

Si 

65 

65 

a 




U iSCONSIN 

M Jwjuucc 

CL thtn p^:\.. 

Dj^ mhen i 

Ge'mai: lueusles 

Infinenm - 

Measles 

Mu nils 

Pntmnoma,. 

fkarlei ^ . 

— f*. .1-. i 
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DecembMlT.lSSe 


wiscoNsix—eoatiaufed 


Scattering Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox. 255 

Diphthena 25 

German measles 9 

Influenza 50 

Measles 513 

Mumps 79 

Fncmnonia 14 

Scarlet fever 123 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 16 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 123 


Beports for Week 

DISTKICX OF COLCMfUA 


Cases 

Chicken pox 31 

Biphthcria 23 

Pneumonia 27 

Scarlet fever. 10 

Tuberculosis 26 

N08TH DiJIOTA 

Chicken pox 50 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles 2 

* Measles 182 

Mumps 15 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet itevor. - 66 

Smjfllpox 17 

Trachoma 69 

Tuberctflosis-. 3 

SOtTO CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 39 

Diphtheria 71 

Hookworm d^^tse. 21 

Influenza 513 


WtOMlXO 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal memngitia 

Hot Spnngs Count} 1 

Johnson Countv 1 

Shendan County. 1 

Chicken pox. 39 

Measles 27 

Alumps 6 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 21 

Tularaemia— Sheridan County 1 

Tvphoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 6 


December 4, 1926 

SOUTH ciHOLrv4— continued 

Cases 


Malarm 175 

Measles 13 

Pellagra 23 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis — 22 

Typhoid fever 29 

Whooping cough 48 

soils D-^^KOTA 

Chicken pox 35 

Diphtheria-- — 9 

Measles 72 

Mumps - 1 

Pneumonia 5 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever. 100 

Smallpox... - 20 

Tetanus - 1 

Tuberculosis... — ^ 2 

Typhoid fever I 

Whooping cough 6 


SUMMAHY OF MOHUHtY BKFOEYS FROM OTATES 

The lollowmg summary of monthly State reports fe published weekly and coders only those States taa* 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

[ 

1 Mea- 
des 

1 

Pella- 
1 gra 

1 Poho- 
i mye- 
litis 

'Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

l^oid 

fever 

Sej^mber, 1$S6 ^ 










[ ■ 

Hawaii Territory.— 1 


27 

4 


26 


6 



25 

OcMrr, : 

1 







i 



Alabama i 

1 

1 1 

366: 

176 

646 

42 ! 

26 

4 


8 i 

m 

Califoniia ^ 

12 1 

526 

80 

10 

: 1,952 i 

2 

13 

709 


n 

Colorado. 1 

0 

84 

0 

1 

t 22 : 

0 

2 

161 

3 ^ 

29 

BMnct of Ocdumbia 


i07 

4 



1 31 

1 

1 

48 


9 

Hawaii Territory— 

2; 

35 j 

1 



i 



^ ' 

7 












Connecticut— ' 

2* 

113 

16 

1 

58 


1 1 

230 


11 

District of Columbia! 

] 

1 

149 1 

1 


9 

1 

^ i 

45 

0 

9 
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Odobtr, 19Si^ 1 

An^m 1 C' jr5e8 ’ 

roio’-ido 4 

rhitfecn poi * 

ilabima 7 

Cubfornidi 74»7 

Cyiorado 5*# 

Diatnet of Colambii 10 

Hawaii Tfflrritory 1 

Conjunctivitis (follicular) 

EaTTiii - 1*7 

Dysentery i 

California (amehir'> 6 

OdobiT, fPS—Contmued 

Peptic sor»^ tbi oat Cases 

Colorado 1 

Tetanus 

r'5lifo,Tiia 4 

Tn"honi3 

Caii^’ornu 10 

Hawau Territory 73 

Typbus fever* 

Alabama - 7 

California 1 

ijooping cough 

Califorau (bat illar j-'j 4 


German measles 

Califorua 41 

Colorado 23 

Bookiitonn disease 

ralifornia 4 

Colorado 1 

Jaundice (epidemiel 

California 9 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Colorado - 1 

Leprosy: 

Cahroraia,-. 3 j 

Hawaii Territory 4 ! 

Letbargie enceplialitis 

iUbatna - 1 

Caiifornia - S 

Sot ember, i926 

Anthrax* 

Connecncut I 

Cbicken p07 

Connecticut 420 

[ Distnet of Columbia 88 

1 Conjunctivitis (mfeetious) 

[ Connecticut--,. 1 

Dysentery (baciharjj 

Cimnecticut... 1 

German measifis 

Connectseut 7 

Diatnct of Columbia 1 i 

Mumps 

Alabama-.. 20 ■ 

Cakliarntfl 467 

Lethargic eneephahlis 

Connecticut - 3 

Mumps 

Cimnecticut-.. 26 

Cotesdo 6 

fever 

California 3 

Plague^ 

Hawaii Territory.... ... l 

Babies (m Hubnals}. 

California 40 

GENEKAl CTIRENT SUMMARY 

Babies (m finimals) 

Connecticut 3 

Septic sore throat 

Connecticut 5 

Whooping cough, 

Connecticut 175 

District of Columbia 18 

AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM 


CITIiS * 

Diphtheria — ^For the week ended November 27, 1926, 41 States 
reported 2,389 cases of diphtheria. For ihe week ended November 
28, 1925, the same States leported 1,893 cases of this disease. 
Ninety-nine cities, situated m all parts of the country and having 
an ^gregate population of more than 30,100,000, reported 1,236 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended November 27, 1926. Last 
year for the corresponding week they reported 880 cases The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,391 eases The esti- 
mated expeclaiwy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
e.vcludiug epidemw-s. 

Meait}e% — Thbty-ume States reported 4,348 cases of measles for 
the week ended November 27, 1926, and 3,215 cases of this disease 
for the week endedi November 28, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 
778 mim of inea.sles for the week this year, and 1,165 cases last year. 

— The health officers of 42 States reported 33 cases 
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i>emiiber IT, W2$ 


of poliomyelitis for the week ended November 27, 1926 The same 
States reported 40 oases for the week ended November 2S, 1925 

Scarlet feier — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Forty-one States — this year, 3,499 cases, last year, 3,167 cases; 
99 cities — this year, 1,245 cases; last year, 1,125 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 975 cases. 

Smallpox — For the week ended November 27, 1926, 40 States 
reported 413 cases of smallpox Last year for the eoirespondmg 
week they reported 464 cases Ninety-nine cities reported sniallpox 
for the week as follows 1926, 32 ca^es; 1925, 89 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 4S eases One death from smallpox was reported by 
these cities for the week this year — at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tyjphoid fever — Four himdred and seventy-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended November 27, 1926, by 41 
States, For the corresponding week of 1025 the same Slates re- 
ported 566 cases of this disease Ninety-nine cities reported 70 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 76 cases for the 
correspondmg week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 87 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of about 
29,500,000, as follows- 1926, 773 deaths, 1925, 744 deaths. 


City reports for week ended November 97 ^ 192$ 


The “estimated expectancy*' given for diphtheria, peKwnyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and Ivphoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previoia^atjcurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may he expected to occur during a certasa'ireelr m the absence of epidemuB It !s based 
cm reports to the Public Health Service during the paat «£tee years It is in most instaoMB libe median 
ninnber of eases reported in the corresponding week of llie preceding years When the include 

senreral epidemics or when for otha: reason&the median is onsastislactory, the epidemic perio^swmclnded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean munb^ of cases reported for the week dnrii% noneipitenle years 
If reports have not been received for the full%ine years, data are used for as many years ais possible, btil 
no year earlier than 191? is included In obtaining the eWnatted expectancy the figures are sm^hed 
when necessjuy to avoid abrupt deviatioi:^ ftom the nsoil For some c0i tim diseases given in the 

table the available data were not sofiScient to make it to eompui;e the estimated expeetanoy 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtbe^a 

Infiiienza 



Pivisionf State, and 
City 

Population 
July 1, 
1935, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cants 

imed 

Cas^ 

re- 

ported 

Heaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Miimps, 
nases 
le- ; 
ported 

mW ENOLAim 

Maine 









PiHtland,--.. 

75,333 

21 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hew Hampshire ! 








Concm'd 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Manchester 

83,09? 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Vi^mont 








Baive 

20.008 

’ 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

6 > 

Massachusetts 

! 


i 





Boston— 

779,620 

70 

64 

30 

1 

1 

S 

n 

Fall Slver*.._« 

m m 

6 

5 i 

4 1 S 

1 

1 

6 ‘ 

Sprhigfield — 

m,065 ^ 

1 

Si 

$1 0 

0 

1 

8 t 

"Worc^ter 

19529"— 26- 

! 190, 757 ; 

14 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0i 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


I 


D 

26 

0 

2 

2 


Q© 
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Cdy repoits for luek ended November 10B6 — Continued 


Biphtlieria 


Influenza 


Dni'^ion, ?tate, «nci 
uty 


{ Population ■ 1 

MSJ, I Cares. 


1S25, 

estimated 


, ecu-' Cases Cases , Deaths 
1 mated ’ re- j re- < re- 
porteei ^ parted ' ported ported 

, ancy ; ' s 


2ile, 
sies, i 
erses j 
re- 
ported 


! Mumps, 


cases 

re- 

ported 


moma, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


KEW EKGLA^B— eon 

Hhode Island 

Pavtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Ne% Haven 


MinnLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

Bullalo 

New York- — 

Eocteter 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

ramdem — 

Newaric 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

Pittshurgh,^ 


Senoatan., 


EAST NOETS fENTEAl. 

Ohio 

rineusnatl 

Cie^elMid 

V4Mmtm 

Toledo 

iBdtea 

Fori Wayne 

iBdlaiaapc^., 

South Bend 

TewHamte,—. 


Oitowso, 

PjBMMia. 

Sortuflkdd 

murni 

FItot 

Orand RaiKfls,-. 
Wlsceiaiii^ 

Keao^ 

MadJios-, ...***- 

MEwattkee 

Eac tee*.— 




wmim 




* » 

Uawjpd;., 

City.. 



69, 7J 0 . 
267, SIS 

160, 197 
178,927 I 


53S, 016 ' 
5,873,356 ' 
316, 786 
182,003 : 

128,642 

452,513 

132,020 

1,979,364 
631,663 
112,707 
142, m 


m,m 

279,836 

287,380 

3S8»819 

^091 

71 , on 

%mi,m 

81,5^ 

63,923 

msio 

im,m 

50,891 

46,385 

mm 

67,707 

39,671 


110^502 

425,435 

mm 

52,469 

7^411 

78,342 

521,543 

im,m 

i&,m 

mm 


2 

• 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

10 

0 


0 

0 

6 

0 

11 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


10 







14 

5 ' 

! 



0 

0 

1 

8 

14 

26 

12 

1 

2 

2 

3 

20 

157 

^7 

190 

52 

11 

16 

112 

344 

13 

10 

2 


0 

2 

1 

6 

4 

12 

3 


0 

6 

9 

4 

4 

6 

24 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

5 

16 

19 

12 

2 

0 

0 

8 

10 

3 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

153 

84 

41 


1 

6 

9 

63 

81 

37 

22 


0 

28 

0 

IS 

15 

5 

0 


0 

6 

0 

4 

S 

6 

0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

11 

23 

15 

0 

2 

0 

15 

9 

90 


m 

1 

1 

1 

3 

15 

20 

S 

29 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

82 

19 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 

5 

7 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

58 

13 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

6 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

m 

161 

55 

9 

] 

\ 6 

152 

1 

29 

47 

u 

1 

0 

0 

1 

113 

3 

4 

19 

3 

*0 

1 

i ^ 

13 

0, 

2 

140 

73 

104 

0 


2 

30 1 

35 

25 

14 

4 

0 

0 

1 i 

0 

2 

9 

5 


Q 


0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1 0 

0 

! 0 

6 

2 

0 

37 

1 

1 ® 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 


60 

33 

1 21 

0 

0 

s 

47 

1 10 


3 








1 

3 

””'o" 

! ® 

0 

I 0 

1 “ 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

; 40 

1 

5 

186 

29 

44 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

i 3 


‘221 7 

0 

0 

‘ S’ 

0 

; ^ 

1 

3 

0 

o' 


5 

2 

1 

15 

3 

9 

0 ! 


X 

0 


64 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 


91 

: 

3 

f 

) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

4 

sj 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

i 

i 0 

27 

60 

2 S 

0 

0 

0 

3 


n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

II 

0 

6 

0 

0 

— .... 

0 

0 

1 
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City reports for week ended November i?, 193 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
citj 


Population 
' July l, 
1925, 

1 estimated 


Diphthena 


^sti- ] Cvi^cs t Cases ! Deaths 
naSLd I mated I re- , re- ^ re- 
pui icu expect- . ported ' ported ported 
i aucy 1 ' 


!■<=^ IfeX’ 

' ' iKrted 


^'EST NORTH CENTRAL—, 
continued 


Lmcnln 

60,941 , 

13 1 

2 

0 ' 

i! 

1 

Oi 

0 ' 

0 

Omaha 

21i,76S 

3 , 

8 

3 , 

0 1 

0 

2 

4 

Kansas j 

Topeka ' 

1 

00, HI 

! 

li j 

4 

1 i 

0 

oi 

0' 

0 , 

Wichiti, t 

8S,367 

10 ! 

S 

0 ' 

i 

0 1 

s 

0 

0 , 

0 ! 

1 

SOUTE ATLANTIC 

DeUwire 

Wilmington 

1 

122,049 t 

I 

1 ‘ 

1 

4i 

t 

0 

f 

0 ! 

s 

0 

! 

1 

0 i 

1 

0 

Alaryland 

Baltimore 

796,260 

85 ' 

31 

i 

31 1 

9! 

4 

oi 

i 

6 

Cumberland 

33,741 , 

5 

2 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 > 

Frederick 

12,035 , 

1 ; 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0{ 

District 01 Columbia 
Washington 

497,906 

21 i 

23 

1 

19 ' 

0 

0 

21 

ol 

Virginia 

Ljnchbuig , 

30, 395 

6 i 

o { 

3 1 

«i 

0 

0! 

0 f 

Norfolk 

(I) 

1 , 

S 1 

4 

0 

0 ^ 

0 , 

0 

Eiehmond ! 

IbO, 403 , 

5 , 

15 

d2 t 

0 i 

1 i 

4 

0 1 

Roanoke ! 

58,208 i 

2 

5 1 

9; 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

West Virgmia ' 

Charleston 1 

i 49,019 

0 i 

4 ; 

3 I 

0 j 

; 1 1 

0 

J 

0 

Huntington i 

! 63,485 

0 ! 

3 ' 

' 3 » 

0 ! 


0 

0 ! 

Wbeelmg ! 

, 50,20$ ; 

17 ] 

4 i 

i 4 S 

0 ; 

; 0 1 

0 

0 I 

North Carolina ! 

Raleigh 

30,371 ' 

oi 

1 

2 1 

1 1 
f 4 

0 1 

0 

i ^ i 

0 

■Wilmington 

* 37, 061 i 

15 

! 0 

4 i 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

Winston-Salem 

' 69,031 

0 

i 2 ; 

10 ! 

0 

0 

t 0 

0 

South Carolma 

Charleston 

73,125! 

ill OOK 

0 

t 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 


Groenvilte- 

Georgia 

Atlanta - 

Brtinswicfe 

Savannah 

Flonda: 

Miami-- 

St Petersburg,. 
Tampa 


EAST SOtJTH CENTRAI, 

Kentucky: 

Covmgtoo-— 

LonisviUe-— 

Tennessee: 

Memphis — 

Nashvlile 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

Alobd© — — , 

Montgomery 


WEST SOUTH CENTBAL 

Arkansas 

Fort Smith - 

Little Boek. 

Louisiana 

New Orleans., 

Shreveport—-—— 

Oklahoma* 


Texas, 



' 



Dallas- 

194,450 1 

9 

13, 

33 

0 

Galveston — — 

48,375 , 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

Houston - 

164,954 1 

1 

6 1 

10 

a 

to Antomo 

i No e^imate made. 


1 1 

4 ‘ 

7 

0 } 
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Ciiy f€ ports for weeh ended November ^7, 19^6 — Continiied 


I I Biphtbena 

‘‘Population I I ; 

Divifcion, State, and July l, ’ t Cases, i 

citr ' i‘«5, , 1 

, estimated 


Influenza 


€sti- ] Cases Cases 
, j mated | ic- > re* 

, expect- ' pjorted , ported 
’ ancy { { 


t 


irorrTAiX' 

iMomana 

Bilhngb 

Great Falls 

Helena 

MiS&oula 

Idalso 

Boise 

Colorado 

Demer 

Pueblo 

New NIcueo 

Albuq[uerfiue.._ 
All zona 

Pboemx 

riait. 

Salt Bake City. 
Kevada. 

Beno 


BACITK 

WasbiBgton 

Seattle,. 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Orefoni 

Pocilimd 

Califetma* 

Im Angeles 

Saertonento 

SaalTrau^BSco.— ... 


17,971 i 
2ii,&S3 I 
12,037 I 
12,068 j 

23,042 j 

280,911 ' 
13,787 ; 

21,000 ' 

38,669 

130,948 

12,663 


108,897 

104,466 


V. 




Deaths 

re- 


(0 

72,200 

557,591 


0 

1 

0 

0) 

17 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

7 

8 

0 

36 

4 

1 

0 

24 

3 

12 

0 

10 

9 

9 

0 

29 

m 

78 

6 

1 

3 

2 i 

0 

24 

17 

12 

0 


Mea 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

10 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

0 I 

1 

198 

t 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

a 

vt [ 


47 

0 i 


1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

9^ 

14 

23 

18 

10 

2 

45 I 

23 

10 


Scarlet few 


DSvi^, State, 
amldty 


esti- 

mated] 

expect' 

sney 


Cases 
re- , 
ported! 


Cases,' 
esti- I Gam 
mated) re- 
jexpect-, ported' 
ancy | 


Smallpox 


iTuber- 


Typhoid fever 


Deaths ' csti- Cases f Deaths 

1 > niatedl re- re- 

' ported eipect-jpoited, ported 

‘ ' artcy 


Whoop- 

ing 

eoogh, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths, 

nH 


KUW ENCJUSP 
Maine 

Portland 

New Haiapshm} 

Conocffd , 

M®Qdi«6l:er...| 
Vermont 

Baire 

Mamehiisetts 
Bewton.-*.. 

Pan Jtlver. 
Sprin^eld 

■wcrcf^ter 

Ehodo Island 
l»awtticiet 
Prflividem.f 
Cofmeilm 
ftiidiipport 

New IlsvcDi-^-j 

iifiswi mjkism I 

Mw0 tmk 

Itodliester I 

%7IWI2Se ( 


V 
0 ; 
0 


0 I 
0 ' 


^ I 

0 j 

® I 

01 

0 I 
9| 


18 
. HS 
i 

m 


4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

m 

0 

1 0 

B 

i 

0 

1 0 ' 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


20 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

“Ti 


16 


24 


228 

28 

38 

45 

10 


24 


147 

1,250 

58 

40 
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2947 December 17, 

City reports for week ended Nornnher 27^ — Coiitioued 


Divi&ion, State, 
ana city 


f 


Sc'^rlet ferer ' 


Srmllpoi I Ts pii^^d ftver I 

, r j ^ ; ! ’.TN»P- 

I Death,, 

- . . I>eatbs ; f-asea , 

‘ ffiaitfifi, re- I rnattfd re- rt- * ^ re- j re- re- ^ 

expect 1 poittd',es:pect' ported ported .tijoct j ported' poired , ported ^ 


, Cases, 


* Caseii,' 


j V, 1 c iises 

est'- Cases’ esti-j Cases e-n "Cases 


aney i 


, ancy 


! 


arts 


MIDDLE \TLA2«TIC— 

continued i 


Tersey 

Camden ' 

2 

3 i 

1 

0 

0 

Xewaik 

lo 

11 ' 

0 1 

0 

Trenton 

2 

1 

0 j 

0 

Pemis:j ivania 

Phil-' le3phn^-.l 

67 

1 

50 . 

0 ' 

0 

PitU^miith ' 

25 

‘2g 

0 1 

i) 

Reodm^^ ' 

2 

1 , 

U ' 

0 

Scranton , 

2 

5 

0 

0 


EiST NORT*! 
CENTE tL 


i 


0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 1 

27 

0 ! 

I'j 

2 

5 


34 , 

91 

o! 

4 

5 , 

0 

0 ' 

X f 


0 ' 

2S^ 

5 ‘ 

y , 

2 i 

23 

443 

0 ’ 

7 

1 1 

0 , 

2 ' 

IS , 

135 

A 1 

t) ‘ 

0 

? 

0 

2 

2S 

0 ’ 

6 ' 

0 1 

I 

0 ‘ 

1 ' 

24 


Ohio 


Cmcmnati 

14 > 

12 , 

Cleveland ' 

2<J 

20 

Columbus 

li ( 

22 1 

Toledo 

13 1 

1 

9 1 

Indiana 


Fort Wtyne.— ! 

0 

i 1 

Indianapolis...' 

12 1 

2i 

South Bend...' 

3 ] 

0 ’ 

Terre Haute...! 

4 

9 

Illinois t 

1 


Chicago * 

113 

73 ' 

Peona. t 

C 

2 

Springfield 

2 

2 

Michigan { 


1 

Detroit 

74 

7fa 

Flint ' 

9 

7 

Grand Rapids.' 

S 

20 

ViTisconsin 1 



Kenosha 

2 

i 

Madison | 

ft 

9 

MUwaubee 1 

27 

12 

Racine 

4 


Superior ,i 

2 

4 

WEST NORTH 



CENTKAL 



Minnesota 



Duluth 

5 

1 

Minneapolis... 

40 

73 

St PauL 

16 

1 13 

Iowa 



Davenport 

1 

4 

Sioux City 

3 

8 

Waterloo 

3 

1 

Missourr 



jKansas City... 

U 

12 

St Joseph 

3 

3 ! 

St Irfjuis 

35 

58 - 

Hmth Dakota^ 


} 

Fargo 

2 

3 

South Dakota 



Aberdeen 

1 

10 

Sioux Fails 

2: 

0 

Nebraska 



Lincoln — 

2 

5 

Om^a 

3 

9 

Kansas 



Topeka 

2 

0 

Widuta 

3 

15 

SOUTS ATLANTIC 


1 

Delaware 



Wilmington... 

4 

9 

Maryland 


i 

Baltimore 

20 

17 

Cumberland 

Q 

1 ^ 1 

Frederick 

0 

1 0 1 


1 


1 ‘ 

0 

0 , 

ft I 

^ 1 

3 

0 ' 

3 1 

143 

0 ^ 

0 , 

0 

IS 

2 1 

0 i 

0 ' 

IS 1 

18S 

1 c 

1 

ft! 

1 . 

1 

0 

0 i 

1 1 

73 

i r 

0 

0 ' 

ii ' 

1 ^ 

0 ' 

0 

23 ^ 

G6 

0 ! 

0 ' 

0 

1 


0 

0 , 

0 

25 


s 

1 

4 

0 

0 1 

0 ' 

21 ! 

S$ 


0 

0 

0 

ft! 

0 

0 ' 

6 1 

9 

0 ' 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

37 

1 i 

0 

0 

JO 

5 

2 

1 

41 ' 

631 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 . 

0 

0 

> 

1 

0 

0 

1 

19 

2 ' 

0 

ft 

19 

3 

0 

0 

50 

280 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

22 

ft 1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 


1 , 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

S 

2 1 

ft 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

53 

89 

n ' 




0 





0 

0 


6 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

f 

i' 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

22 

2 1 

ft 

0 

3 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

95 

s; 

0 

1 ft 

j 

' 3 

1 

0 

1 ft i 

8 

1 57 

il 

0 



0 

ft ! 


0 


i f 

2 



ft 

0 

1 . ] 

' 2 


0 * 

0 



0 

0 


. ft 


0 ' 

2 

0 

' 5 ' 

1 1 ! 

0 

1 o! 

ft| 

U 

0 

0 

ft 

! 0 

0 

ft 

' 0 ^ 

0 1 

13 

0 

1 

ft 

I 9 

1 3 : 

3 

0 , 13 

233 

0 

ft ■ ft 

1 ^ 

1 li 

0 

0 

3 

4 

o! 

0 



1 o’ 

o! 

0 


ft ' 

0 



! ft 

0 


« 

1 

1 

0 i 

0 , 0 

’ 0 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

IS 

3 

i 

fti 1 

ft 

0 

0 


37 

0 . 

ft ' 0 

1 

> i 

0 

0 

a 

22 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 ' 0 

1 i 

1 

0 1 7 

! 

29 

i 

! 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

1 

1 ^ 

) 

27 

0 ' 

0 

0 

j 13 

4 

2 

i 

1 

37 

i 214 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' ft 

1 0 7 

0 

0 i 0 ; 0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

5 
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City reports for weci ended November S7, 1926 — Continued 


, Scarlet fever 


SnirDpa 


UinsidD, State, 
and cdy 


I Cases . Cases, 

esti- I Cases > esti- Cases 
* mated re- matedj le- 
exptet- ported c\p€Ct- ported 
J anty anc\ ^ 


EOrtH ATU,N1IC— 
continued 



Whoop-| 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

poited 


[Deaths, 

all 

causes 


Bistnct of Col ; 

Washington.. 
Virginia | 

I^snchhurg — 

Norfolk 

Kiehmond 

Koaaoke ' 

West Virginia 

Chatleslon ; 

Huntington.— 

Wheeling- , 

North Carolina 

Ealeifh | 

WdmuigtoQ— 
Wimton-Salemj 
South Carolina- 
Charleston.,. 
Cdamfoia... 
Greeavillfi— .. 
Qeurgm; 

Atianta. 

Brunswick.,. 

Savaxmah... 

Flojfto 

Miami 

Bt Petmburg. 



«ASfaOW»ClH» ' 
fttAX. 

Kentucky. 
Covington- 
l^isvilie. 1 

Tennessee 

Memphis 

Njishvilfe 

Alalmina 

Birmingham .. 

MetJiie 

Montgomery-. 

W«8t ci»- 1 

' fhAL 

'^kanasas 

toriamith— 



19 


12 


2 

12 


m 


o' 

0 i 

\ 

4 

, 3 

i 2 

i ® 

1 

» ! 


: 0 ■ 

0 

, 0 

! 0 

I 0 

0 

0 

i 0' 

3 

1 0 

1 1 

' 0 

0 

ol 

i 0 

4 

1 

i ^ 

0 

»; 

0 ! 

0 

1 

1 1 

i 0 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 1 

0 

1 1 

i 0 

1 0 

0 

0 1 

0 ! 



1 1 

0 



O] 

0 

» 

1 ‘1 ^ 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

i! 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

! ® 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

2, 

1 

X 

0 

0 

J 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i ' 

I ^ 

2 

1 

0 

0 


' 6 

1 0 ' 

4 


1 

0 

0 

! 

f Q 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

i 

0 

1 

1 ^ 

2 

1 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

$ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

J I 

0 

3 

6 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

6 

i 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

f 0 

0 

1 

1 


i 

t 1 

0i 


1 

0 

‘ Q 

a 

: i ^ 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

ITi 

2| 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

' 1 1 
1 

0 

i 0 

0 


0 1 Oj 

0 ’ 

D 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 

’ 0 i 

1 Oi 

i 1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

' 0 1 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

a . 

' "i 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

i 

0 

n 

0 

' 3 

0 

$ 

'Q- 

0 


0S 


01 


5 126 

0 12 

1 

G 49 

0 17 

0 13 

0 

0 17 


12 24 

4 12 

1 15 

G 26 

3 

0 4 


2 

0 

0 


65 

5 

32 


1 


34 

11 

31 


0 23 

8 79 


16 

3 


52 

63 


1 

0 

0 


83 

14 

17 


0 

2 

0 160 
0 26 


0 ^ 


4 

0 

0 

0 


43 

64 


0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

13 

4 

8 


i 

m 


16 

0 
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Clip reports for week ended Xovember 27, 1926 — Continued 


Searkt fever 


i 


Smr‘’llpov 


Typnoid fever 


Division, State, 
and citv 

Cases, 

esti- C ISPS 
mated, re- 
expect- port«d 
aacT 1 

, 1 

Cas^,; ! 

L‘St5- ' Cas..s > Deaths 
m^ted, re- re- 

t Xpert -.ported ported 

’ 

CUi6--k ^ j 

esc-' Coses iDeiths 
I'^ated re- le- 

ported, ported 

' anry 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

MorxTAix—eontd 

! i 


» 

I 

i 



1 





Xew Mexico 



1 



t 1 





Albuquerque-- 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Arizona 

1 



I 


1 





Pboenix 

3 1 

2 

0 ' 

0 ^ 

0 

71 O' 

0 

0 

0 

23 

r^ah 











Sait Lake City - 3 1 

2; 

i ; 

0 ' 

0 

0 0 ; 

2 

0 

0 


Aex’ada 

! 








1 


Beno 

1 * 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

@ 

PACiFTC 

i 


\ 

‘ 


> 





Washington 

i 


i 

' 





i 

i 

Seattle-- 

i « 

8 

3 ! 

0 


1 

5 


0 


Spokane - 

* 7 1 

25 

3 ' 

1 L-, 


' 1 0 > 

1 


! 2 


I'acouia 

2 

0 

' 2 ' 

0 

0 

! 61 0 . 

0 

0 , 

I ^ 


Oregon 




, 


1 1 





Portland 


19 

4 j 

0 1 

0 

i 4 { 1 1 

0 

' 1 : 

! 0 

m 

Cauforma 

1 ) 





( 1 1 





Los Angeles-— 

20 ! 

42 

, 3 i 

1 ' 

0 

! 16 ' 2 1 

0 

0 ! 

5 

250 

Sacramento 

1 2 

1 

' 0 ' 

0 j 

0 

! 7 0 , 

1 

0 

, 0 

21 

Saa Frarivis^o. 

i 10 

12 

0 i 

Q ^ 

0 : 11 1 

1 

0 

; 3 

141 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Polionijelitib fmfm- 
tile paralysis'! 

Div ifaion, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths- 

Cttses 

Deaths 

1 

1 

Ca^ea Deaths 

1 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW SNaLAKD 

Massachusetts 










Boston - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Fall River 

0 

0 

« 

0 


0 

0 

t 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 

New York - - 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

New Jersey 










Newark 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 










Phaadelphia 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST KOETH CENTEAX 

Ulmois j 

Chicago.,. ! 

j 3 

1 

i 

1 

1 1 

0 

Q 

0 

[ 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

Michigan, 










Detroit - ...i 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wiseonsm j 

Milwaukee — 

0 

0 

1 

1 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

aovtm ATLANTIC 

Maryland* 

BaltimcHe — — 

1 1 

Q 

0 1 

0 

i 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Wlieding : 

0| 

1 ^ 

oi 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^0 

0 

North Carohna 

i 








i 

W msfcon-Salem, - 

i i 

1 

9 1 

1 0 : 

0I 

0 

0 

0 


Oeoigia; 



1 

1 






, Atlanta- — — i 

0 

9! 

0 i 

1 0; 

0] 

% 

Q 

1 1 

[ 0 
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CVy reparth for ucek ended Novewiher 3?, 1936 — Continued 


i 

Cerebrospiu'il 

meningitii. 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagia 

! 

, Poliomyelitis (infan- 
! nie paialysis; 

Bi^hsion, State, and city , 

; ! ' 

Cases', Deaths iCases 

' ■ i 

1 i 

[Deaths 

' j ' 

[Cases Deaths 

! Cases, 

1 esti- 
1 mated 
[ expect- 
! ancy 

Cases 

1 

i 

Deaths 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTBAL ! 

Eentdtks, i 

Louisville 

1 ; 

i o' 

1 

1 

0 

[ 

0 

[ 

! 1 

0 

1 1 

1 

] 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tennessee 1 

Menipliis ! 

1 0 ■ 

1 ' 

0 

i 0 

oi 

°i 

i ® 

0 

0 

Alabama 

Binnmgham 

o! 

0 1 

i 0 

! ^ 

1 

[ 0 ! 

! 0 

0 

0 

VEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Te'Sils 

Dallas - 

1 

! 0 \ 

i 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

i 0 

1 

1 

Himston - 

»i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

PAcmc 

Calsff^rma 

Loe Angeles 

2 

f 

[ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

2 

2 

0 


0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended November 27, 1926, compai’ed 
with those for a like period ended November 28, 1925. The popu- 
lation figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
aa of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting 
cases had aa estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 95 cities reportmg deaths 
had more than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
29,730,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estirnated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 


Bummury of weeUy reports from cUies, October ^4 to Kof^emheir ;?7, 1926 — Annual 
per i00,(X>G popukUwn^ mmpaied with rates for the correspondirbg pertod ef 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


W milm. 


Wf«t Kfsctli . . . 


Cecttria 
WeillMlIiOt 




(kt 1 
%h 1 
1925 ; 

Oct ’ 
30, 

1926 ; 

Nov 

7, 

1925 

Nov 

6, 

1926 

Noy 

14, 

1925 

Nov 

13, 

1926 

i Nov 

i 21, 

} 1925 

Nov 

20, 

1928 1 

Nov 

28, 

1925 

Nov 

27, 

im 

3 176 1 

213 j| 181 

224 

169 

229 i| 176 

230 1 

154 


Idi * 

1^ 


118 

' 122 ' 

J3S 

139 

139 

101 

' a43 

HV 

m ' 

m 

142 

140 

162 

143 

1^ 

ISO 

164 

186 ! 

241 1 

m 

276 

185 

264 

ISO 

2^ 

155 

5 259 

278 

264 , 

264 

252 

235 

222 

231 

213 

170 

191 

m , 

357 

198 

319 

236 

m 

271 

278 

207 

284 

htt i 

384 , 

126 

425 

63 

365 

121 

368 

110 

m 

251 

331 

m 

254 

203 

379 

167 

327 

m 

m 

^170 * 

! 

m 

218 

2^ 

183 

305 

146 

129 

m 

j 1<9 

206^1 

Ml 

288 

138 

232 

177 

3^ 

1S7 

[ 305 


I’m tga iw gram m thb WSg Metito po iflojwe goptlation^«BBttd mete. not Owanmlxa- of 

aw, rewittvdy. 

< RMUHri, Comi.. lad Binaih 'ins , BOt iBdtided 

tcWKidiQd*. 
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Bummanj of weekly reports fro7n cities, October ^4 ^ Nommher £ 7 , 19S6 — Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO popidaiionj comjjarcd mih mies for the corresponding period of 
19 ^ 5 — Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Oct 

\\ 

Oct ,, 

Not 

1 Not 

Nov 

1? 

Nov 1| 

Nov 

t, 

Not ' 

Nov ' Nov 


31, 

m, 

*1 

b. 

14, 

23, ' 

21, 

23, ' 

28, 

27, 


1925 

im 

1 

im 

xm 

3925 

1926 i 

1925 

1926 

1925 i 

1926 

lOi cities, 

no2 

r 

64 ’ 

149 

a 

169 

1C5 

222 

.aJi 

205 i 

nas 

New England 

6S2 

24 

fi‘11 

, fie 

G03 

t 

SI \ 

L090 

47 if 

79& j 

♦61 

Middle Atlantic m 

110 

33 , 

159 

16 

170 

44 ' 

25!^ 

2S f 

238 

30 

East North Central 

54 

77 

70 

. SO 

84 

100 , 

97 

123 f 

IIS 1 

*131 

West North Central 

i^i 

S5 ' 

14 

; 151 ! 

■1 10 1 

1 147 1' 


197 1 

29 £ 

109 

South Atlantic . 

5b - 

^ 1 

144 

21 

.< 217 

24 

271 ‘ 

54 ,1 

330 ' 

23 

East South Central 

16 i 

21 '' 

16 

( 20 ' 

1 16 

10 I 

47 ' 

31 »i 

^ 1 

16 

West South Central 

^ i 

0 i! 

9 

{ e 

1 ^ ' 

26 ^ 

0 

20 ! 


103 

Mountain 

»19 

391 

37 

f 792 ! 

46 

1,529 j 

2S ' 

1,948 

9 

2, ,540 

pacific... 

”1 

342 5 

17 

315 

r 19 1 

1 

: 280 1 

30 

1 

491 ,1 

1 

25| 

340 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


lOJ Cities ! 

*155 j 

169 j 

163 

289 1 

282 

ao7| 

178 

213 

IS! j 

2 225 

New England S 

m ' 

246 1 

231 

266 

237 

362 

261 

3^ 


*299 

Middle Atlantic \ 

106 , 

92 1 

110 

94 

142 

125 , 

143 

m 

m ! 

137 

East North Central f 

1S5 1 

157 * 

169 

189 

180 

18.5 

187 

202 

210 , 

S201 

IVest North Central.. ( 

292 i 

354 i 

358 

415 

364 

346 

401 

407 

438 

411 

South Atlantic- 

ISO 1 

133 ! 

* 173 

; 199 

161 

178 

115 

i 145 

134 ^ 

1^ 

East S^h Central.--^— ..i 

74 t 

332 ‘ 

100 

1 219 

16S 

1 296 

126 

1 228 

1 16S f 

239 

West South Central 

40 ’ 

112 : 

97 

1 112 

114 i 

1 142 . 

88 

1 116 

m 

198 

Mountahi 

*189 I 

364 

166 

583 ^ 

176 

701 ^ 

157 

637 

li 166 1 

m 

Pacific 1 

1 

141 I 

1 

2S7 

i, 

155 

1 205 

196 

280 ^ 

( 

188 

} 337 

i 

[l ®‘; 

m 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities 

*10 

3 

L *> 

3 

8 

6 

i M 

6 

16 

*6 


0 


■■1 



HIIIKII 

0 

0. 

0 

♦0 

MidWloantie,™.... 

0 


0 



0 

0 

0 

Jj 

G 

Es^ North Central 

16 

1 

12 

6 


30 i 

n 

4 

4L 

*$ 

West North Central ..... 

25 

2 


2 

4 


16 

4 

10 

36 

South Atlantic 

6 

6 

? 12 


6 

2 

19 

4 

2 

4 

East South Cenifed,— 

5 

& 

1 ^ 

10 

32 

10 

11 


11 

5 

West South OentraL 

6 

4 

! 6 

9 

0 

30 

0 

4 

9 

4 

Mountain 

*9 * 

9 

18 

0 

18 

9 

18 

© 

9 

: 6 

Pacific 

44 ! 

22 

' 47 

* 

41 

5 

7S 

49 

94 

5 


TYPHOID PEVEB CASE RATES 


101 Cities - 

*25 

27 

27 

24 


21 

17 

16 

13 

*12 

New T3Ii«igh>TM3 . . . 

17 

12 

22 

17 

2 

9 

31 

7 

17 

*S 

Atlantic, , 

21 

16 

14 

12 

18 

12 

13 

8 

21 

2D 

3 

21 

5 

14 

13 


17 

9 

10 

3 

H 

WeetKc^thCei:^ 

IS 

24 

31 

2S 


16 

14 

6 

8 

8 

South Atlantic 

25 

75 

66 

46 


38 

29 

n 

2? , 

19 

East South CeBtral--— 

100 ' 

m 

268 

104 

42 

62 1 

32 

m 

21 

31 

Wei^ South OcnttaL 

79 

1 39 

48 

22 

67 

34 

31 

13 

33 1 

17 

Mountain 

*85 ■ 

46 

37 

91 

9 

27 , 

18 

27 

18 1 

IS 

Padtfie— ’ 

19 

19 

8 

46 

3 1 

i 

m ^ 

6 

30 

14 i 

1 

n 


s Helena, Mont , not included. 

2 Hartford, Conn , and Racine. Wis , not included. 
4 Hartford, Conn., not included. 

« Raane, Wis , not included. 
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of wceUy ieporis from cities, Octoher ^4 to Xovemher ^7, 1926 — Annual 
laif^ per'lOfKOOO popnlahonf compared mih rates for the corresponding period of 
192 "^ — Contm lecl 

INFLTONZA DEATH RiTES 


Week ended— 



' Oct 
’ 31, 1 
' 1925 1 

Oct 

30, 

1926 

Nov i 

' 4 j 1 

1925 j 

Nov 1 
0, 1 
192b 1 

Nov ' N07 
14, 13, ■ 

1925 , 1926 ' 

Nov 

21, 

1925 

Nov 

20, 

1926 

Nov • 
28, 1 
1925 j 

Nov 

27, 

1936 

Cities 

i 

*10' 

11 

' 11 ' 
1 13 

i 

11 ; 

11 

14 1 

* 

10 

1 

»; 

3 10 

Kct«* EngDnc* 

12 1 

7 

i ^ 

1 O i 

12 , 

A ! 

2 ' 

2 

2 

12 j 

no 

Miadk’ Atlantic- 

— 1 10 

3 

!l 

9 ‘ 

14 ' 

10 ' 

6 

10 

S j 


Eisti Xrrtlj tVntral 

7 1 

14 

! 11 . 

6 ’ 

10 ' 

10 { 

6 

10 ; 


59 

We^t Xoitb Central 

— I 11 I 

2 

i ^ 

U 1 

13 1 

13 1 

2 

6 ; 

2 ! 

2 

Scuth Atlmtic 


21 

}j 17 , 

It 

2 

17 1 

13 

8 

10 ! 

n 

E^st Sruth Central 

— : 20 1 

10 

ll 37 

-1 1 

2b , 

26 1 

42 

31 

26 1 

42 

West South Central 

— ! 3-i 

24 

! ! 

4} 

20 

71 , 

10 

33 

34 1 

33 

Mountain 

— 1 '9 

9 

9 ‘ 

IS . 

0 

27 

18 

9 

9 ( 

3b 

Facifie 

-1 4, 


! 

li 

7 ; 

1 

I 

14 1 

IS ! 

t ^ 

4 

0 


PNEtT-MONIA DEATH RATES 


95citieSu 

2117 

96 1 

133 1 

101 

132 

106 

146 

123 1 

126 

5 126 

KwEn^and- 

108 

99 

134 , 

99 


120 

90 

139 

104 1 

156 

i 135 

Middle Atlantic-^ — 

138 

101 

143 

113 

! 

143 

114 

160 

135 I 

145 

138 

Eflist. North Central-- 

114 

86 

119 

84 


131 

85 

130 

106 

95 

5 100 

North Central „ - - 

97 

€3 

86 i 

84 


81 

76 

101 

120 

81 

74 

^uth Atlantic — 

129 

107 

. m j 

120 

1 

152 

139 

146 

143 I 

134 

165 

East Socth Central 

105 

135 

152 } 

99 

i 

lea 

166 

221 

m 1 

179 

104 

West South Central — j 

118 

80 

130 

118 

1 

102 

113 

155 

156 

ISO 

213 

-- r-r r-r-''' 

*76 

182 

102 • 

164 i 

ji 

176 

155 

222 

109 

157 

146 

Padfle 

47 

89 

91, 

50 ; 

L 

109 

99 

87 

75 

98 

124 


* Helena, Mont , m% included. 

* HartM, Conn , and Racine, Wis , not laeluded. 

* Hartley, Conn., not included 
< Beane, Wis., not included. 


Nuwliter of aim included tn summary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of odm in each^roup, approximaM as of July t925 and 1926, respectively 


! KamlieF 

OroapoJotieB irepSS' 

J cases 

1 

Kumho^ 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
citie® reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

192,5 j 1926 

1925 

1926 

( 

Total 101 

95 

1 

' 29,900,a’)S 1 30,427.598 

t 1 

29,221,531 

^,733,613 

Naw Ejigland- 12 

Middle Atlantic i VO 

North Cenlial ' 16 

West North Central* 12 

South Atlantic.— 21 

llasi South Centnd 7 

West South Central i s 

Mountain 9 

IPtito.. 6 

t 

12 2,176 124 1 2 206,124 

10 10,346,970 110,476,970 
16, 7,481,656 r 7,655,436 
10 2,550,024 2, .mm 

21 2,716,070 2,776,070 i 

7 903,103, 1,004,953 

6 1,184,057 1 1,212,037 

9 1 56.1,912 572,773 

4' 1,888,142 1,164,084 

2,176,124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,431,253 
i 2.716,070 
993,103 
; 1.078,198 

1 563,912 

! 1,434,245 

i 1 

2,206, 124 
10,476,970 
7,6A5,43b 
2.468,448 
2.778.070 
1.004,953 
1,103,695 
672,773 
1.469,144 

1 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for mek ended Koeember 20, 1926 — Tub following report 
for the week ended November 20, 1926, was transmitted by the 
Eastern Bureau of the Seeretanat of the Health Section of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Mantime towns 

Plj,ue jcholerai 

1 . P"* ; 

1 

Deaths 

Cases 

^ 1 

1 ! 1 i 

! cr » 
1 

jP ‘ 

British India: 


i 


1 i 

[ 1 

f?al(»ntta 


0 


34 i 10 

1 32 ' 

Rangoon 


2 i 


0 i 6 

' 0 r 

ICegapAtATTI 


0 


1 0 

i 0 

Ceylon, Colombo.,- 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 0 

; 0 ‘1 

Straits Settlements. 






Smgapore 

0 

1 0 

2 

2 1 : 

1 2 : 

Dutch East Indies 




1 


Chenbon 

jo: 

i “ 

0 

Oj 0 , 

0 j 


Maritime iii\knh 


Siam. Bangkok^ 

FreBcia Iiido*Ciima 

Turane ’ 

Haiphcnsg ' 

Japap Kobe ! 

Mauritius 

Fort Louis..., 

tTciOa of South Africa 
Burhan , 


Plague iChokrai 


3 


6 i 
27 , 22 
0} 0| 
0 I 0 i 
0 0 


Small- 

pox 


i 

I fi 


r! i 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 Q 


TelegrapMc reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during tho 
week: 


ASIA 

Arafife —Aden, Joddah, Kamaran, Periin 
Iras —Basrah, 

JPerm -^Mohaiiuiiwnah, Bander-Abbas, Bushire 
SriHgh Karachi, Chsttag<aig, Cochin, 

Vizagapatam, Tuticorm, Bombay, Madras, 
Pmtu^um No?® Goa 

JffttZttg —Fort Swetteabam. 

SeiUemiUs —Penang, 

BzifcS East /^dles—San^rang,'' Batavia, Snrar 
baya, Sabang, Makassar, Baniermasin, 
bang, Pontianak, Belawan-Beii, Padang, Ssma- 
rmda, Tarakan, K^ado 
Frmch /adc-C^ma — Saigfm and Chokai, 
SaraiEfafc.— Kuching. 

SrUish NMh B&rnm — Sandakaa, Jasselton, 
Kudat, Tawao 
Pcrt«faf-fc nntw.— Diily 

— Amoy, Shanghai (International Settle- 
ment) 

Pi^-jaesa— Keelung. 

dapati.— Yokidiama, Osaka, Kagabaki, Niigata, 
Yaamga, Hakodate, Shimonos^i, Moji 
Kmm — Chemulgpo, Pn^ 

Maw^%TkL — Miiden, Chaijgchnn, Harbin, 

Aatsmg, Yii^cow. 

KmMm^r-Vwt Arthur, X>aimn, 

W. S. S, ^.-Vladivostok, 


AUSTBALASIA ANB OClliNU 

Ansiralia — Adeliaide, Melbourne, Sydney^ Bris- 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Pcfffe Darwm, 
Bztsomc, Fremantle, Camaaroa, Thursday Island 
New —Port Hornsby 
New JBni&m ManMei Tenriierf — Rafoaal and 
Kokopo. 

ATeio Bba&iwf —Auckland, Weningtcm^ Chefe^ 
church, InvercargiB, Dunedin. 

Jfrir CMeteifl.— Noumea. 

Pijfi —Suva. 

Bawaii —Honolulu. 

Society latofldi.— Papeete, 

AFRICA 

— Fori Said, Sueg, Alex^odm. 

Sudan.— Port Sudan, Smkm 
Pntfres! — Massaua 
French SowaMa®^— Jibuti 
Sriti^ S0ma!ii&nd,-—B6rbmL 
IfftlmTi SojjtulileMid,— Mogad«k». 

Fenya —Mombasa 
Zans^r ^Zamibon, 

X>ar-«6-Sa^^ 

Seych^es — Vjetorla. 

JMaswictr.— Mapaii^ Tasnatove* 

Fott&{fnm Bast — MoKaBublilu^ 3^% 

XiCaireneo, Marquis 

ifnimi of Sxn^ Afrm —East Louduu, B(ti l®to^ 
beth. Cape Tmn* 
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Reports had not been received in time for distribution from: 

Bu'-i a I PMipptne hlandi -Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu 

I ZimboingJ 

ALGERIA 

Omn— Sya/— JO. 1926 —Thgue has been re- 
ported in .Ugeria as At Oran, November 12, 1926, one fatal 

ease; near Sfax, November 10, seven small foci. 

BRAZIL 

SmaUpox — Eh de Jaiteho — October tl-^ovember 13^ 1926 — During 
the four \veeks ended November 13, 1926, 279 cases of small-pox 
with 187 deaths were reported at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Population, 
estimated, 1,587,7)35. 

Svmynary — From January 1 to November 13, 1926, a total of 3,880 
new cases of smallpox with 2,092 deaths was reported at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

CANADA 

Comynumcahle diseases — Weelc ended November 20, 1926 — ^The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in five Provinces of Canada for the week ended November 
20, 1926, as follows; 


nisease j 

NoTa 1 
1 Scotia 

i 

Quebec 

1 Ontario 

Manitoba 

Bus- 

katebewan 

Total 

^ ^ _ ,j 

i 33 ! 


i 

1 

1 ; 

I 

34 

filMtillpftT' , 1 

1 C. 


1 34 

8 

15 ! 

57 

- 


e 1 

9 

2 

3 

20 


Commnmmhh diseases — Ontario Province — November, 1926 — Com- 
farodwe . — ^During the month of November, 1926, communicable 
diseases were reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

1926 

1925 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Cases 

Deaths 



2 


1 


1 

1,527 

zn 

IS 

1 

859 

279 

4 

143 






19 




1^7 ' 




7 

. 14 
4 


2 

m 

47 









127 

1 

177 

X 

4 


8 

546 

95 

. m 

m 

m 

3 

514 

31 

105 

^ , m 

7jS 

_ 


‘ 1 




“1 

75 

10 

Bip«w irw * 


Iw 

If ^ 




«t i,'" 
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SmaUpox — During the month of November, 1926, smallpox was 
reported m the Province of Ontario at 20 locahties, the greatest 
number of cases bemg reported at Toronto, viz, 34 ; at Peterboro, 22. 
cases were reported. 

COLOMBIA 

Measures apainst fats.— Information received from the National 
Board of Hygiene shows that the campaign against rats is carried 
out in the Kepubhc of Colombia at the Pacific ports which are in 
proximity to Guayaquil. The appropriation for the work is divided 
between the ports of Buenaventura and Tumaco. At Buenaventui'a 
a permanent service of rat catching is maintamed, the methods em- 
ployed bemg traps and premiums offered for dead rats. Measures 
against rats are carried out at the Atlantic ports, but on a smaller 
scale and only when deemed urgent by the sanitary officials. 

CUBA 

Malaria — Santiago de (Mta. — ^Under date of November 27, 1926, 
193 cases of malaria were officially reported in the city of Santiago 
de Cuba. Unofficial reports place the number at about 5,000 cases 
present in the city and suburbs. 

EGYPT 

Plague — Tania District — November 9, 1998. — A case of plague was 
reported November 9, 1926, in the district of Tanta. 

Summary — January 1-Nommber 4,1996 — ^During the period from 
January 1 to November 4, 1926, 141 cases of pl^ue were reported 
m Egypt, as compared with 135 cases during the corresponding period 
of the year 1925. 

PARAGUAY 

Mortality from tuberculosis — Asuncim — J une 97-Ociober SO, 1996 . — 
During the period June 27 to October 30, 1926, 65 dea&s from 
tuberculosis were reported at Asuncion, Par^uay. Popularion, 
65.000 

PremUing diseases — During the same period, bronchitis, influenza, 
and pneumonia were stated to be the prevailii^ diseases at Asuncion. 

TUNISIA 

Plague — Novemher, 1996. — Under date of November 27,' 1926, six 
centers of plague were stated to exist in Tunisia, with a total of 57 
isolated cases. No case of plague was reported in the city of Tunis 
or its suburbs. The epidemic was stated to be an epizootic affecting 
only the wild rats of the farming country of the interior and to have 
no relation with the Mediterranean ports. No new case of plague 
has been reported at Zarzia since October 31, 1926. 
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UMON OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Flagui — Cope Pronnee — October 17-23, 1926 — During the week 
-ended October 23, 1926,4 cases of plague with 3 deaths were leported 
in the Cape Province, Union of South Africa, occurring according to 
locality as follows: K'niberley District, on fann in vicinity of Modder 
River Station, 1 fatal case, European, making a total of 3 Euro- 
pean causes and 1 native case, ail fatal, occuiTing on the same farm, 
from October 10 to 23, 1926; WtlUston Dhtrut— cases, 3, deaths, 2 
StmUpox, Durban, Natal — During the week ended October 23, 
1926, 6 additional cases of smallpox were reported in Durban, 
Natal, occun'iug in immediate contacts with the first cases, making 
a total of 16 cases reported since the beginmng of the outbieak. 
The c'isc previously reported at Inanda was stated to have been 
chicken pox. 

CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports la the foliowin? taoi^a mua. not be cons, ar r^i is complete or final oc regards edlrn 

the iuts of couDfr es. laciXi ’cd or the figiire-t for the parti'^ahr tc’intr ts for i aich repo’-t.j are given 

Eeports Received During Week Ended December 17, 1926 ^ 


cmohEM^ 


Hace 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

! 

China ' 

■ ' Ofit. 94c-SK). , 

3 

1 

1 

i 

Oct 3-9, 1926 Cases, 1,277, 
deaths, 6S0 

Oct. 17-23, 1926, Case, 1 Apr 
23, 1926 Cases, 7,871, 
deaths, 6,043. 

Bistrict 

India 


Fbliipploe Istedr. < 

! 1 


SsaiSL-. * — 


J Oct tr-23 , ,, 1 

1 

] 


^ i ; 



WhAGm 

- 



Ho¥ 13 

..._do- 

1 1 

1 

7 

203 

! 100 

1 

) 

1 

i 

1 Prevalent. 

' Nov 3-9, 19^ Cases, 1 Jan 
, 1-Hov 4, 1926, Cases, HI - 
Oct 3-9, 1926 Cases, 

1 deaths, 517 

1 57 cases 

1 Oct l7--23,I926.C8Ses,4, deaths 3 

1 Bor^B. 

British Bast A^ca j 

Uganda., ; 

Bo 1 

Clnim 1 

Hanking—.... 

Inly. 1«26 

Itf26 

Bet* ia-93 

m 

07 

— 



''"iT'anta district.... 

lutha. 

1 Hov 3^ i 


Madras Fr^ideacy..,.. 

Tniilwii : 

Oct 10-16. 117 

Reported Ho 27 

62 

i 

Uidon of ^onth Africa I 

Cape Frounee--,-, 


i 

ICiBil)«a:ley fiMdct,. ,J 

Willi^ois district i 

i 

Oct 17-23 1 

do ‘ 3 

• ' 

1 J 

i ^ 


td FnMic Service, ulbir sewes. 
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Beceuite 17, 1923 


CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AKD YELLOW 

FEYER — CuntmtieJ 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 17, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 1 

] 

Date 

Cases 

j Deaths 

Brazil ' 




- I 

Oct 17-23 

: 3 1 


Piirn.umhnrn , 

Oct-3-lb_ 

' 45 ’ 

1 

Elo dt Janeiro | 

Get i7-Nu\ 13... 

279 ; 

iS7 

Bniish East \fnca i 




Tp.rfitfi,ry 

Aug 29~Sept IS 

7 


Uganda*--* -----j 

August, 1926 * 

‘ 1 ^ 


Canada- | 

Manitoba 


! S ^ 


irsTiipiPfg , . j 

1 Nov 2S-DCC 4.. .1 

2 1 


OnLino-- i 

1 Nov 11-20. 1 

84 


Ottawa - 1 

Nov 2S-Bcc* 4 ! 

1 1 


Toronto 1 

Koi 21-27 

1 S 

! 

Saskatchewan j 

[ No\ 14-20 

15 


Cluna i 

Chungking ' 

Oct 17-23 

[ 

E 

1 

Foochow 1 

1 Oct 24-30 ! 

[ 



Nanking ^ Oct S-30. 


Great Bnfcaus 

England and Wales 

Neweastle-on-Tyne ... 

Stoke OB Trent 

India 

Bombay---.--. 

i-a-ow--. — 

Nov 7-13 

Nov 24-30 

Nov 7-13 

Oct 17-23. 

21S 

1 1 

1 

ii 

1 ’ ! 

Madras' — — — 

Aleneo 

Mexioo City.- 

Oct 31-Nov 0 

Nov 19-25 

San Lnist Potosi 

Nov 14-27 

:,f 5^ 

Portugal 

Lisbifirt , i 

[ Nnr 7-13 ] 

1 1 ’ 1 

SiAin . - __ __ 

Bangkok - 

Oct 17-23 

2 1 1 ’ 

Union of South Afnca* 


1 

Natal— 



Durban— 

Oct 17-23 

6 1 



1 


Remark®! 


irs’ Ja»i 1-N.^v- 13, 1926, 

CiiPSj r*,^>0 2 0y2 


N^'v^^mber, 1*^2G Ca*es, 65' 
deatLs, L Co’-rt feponduig pe- 
riod, 1925 Case-;, 31 


Pre®:ent 

Do 

Pievilcnt 

Spor^dJe 


Opt S-9, 193j ra<5e«, 42), deaths, 
SO 


Including muQ’^^ipahties m Fed- 
eral district 


Oct 17-2S, 192b Cases, 3, deailis* 
1 Apr l~Oct 2*L1W Cases, 
599, deaths, m 


Hindus and natives Total osf 
currency m outbmik, IS cases, 
4 deaths 


TYPHUS FEVER 


China 

AntnTig. 

Oa 25-31 ! 

3 ! 

' 

Great Britain 

Scotland— 

PiVt Gl?i5.sg;OW.— 

Reported Dee 10. -j 
Nov 7-20 i 

1 

8 ^ 

1 

Mexico i 

City of Mcxifso . 

12 

1 

— — ' Including nunidpalities in Fed** 

Poland 

distrii t... . , 

Oct 10-16 

1 

1 eral d :stnct 

I i' 

V mon of ^iith A f nca 

Cape Province— 

Clydesdale 

0#»t 17-53 

1 

I I 

I * Onfhrt 




Reports Re^eivei from June 26 to December 10, WM^ 

CHOLERA 


Pl«e 

Date 

Ciises 

Deaths 







, 

China: 

Amoy^ 

Aug. 8-Oet 23 - 

„ „ 

271 

1 


Attg, 1-0! - 

500 


... . . ^ 

Cantoii-w,— - 


38 

--- 

Dn 

Jply 1S^31.. _ 

54 j 

28 

Do 

Aug 25-31 * i 

1 30] 

8 


Remarks 


Apr 29, im, 

deatlis, 29 


i From znedksl ofiSms of tlfi Pablm HeallL Amertcan eonaiiM, and ollae^ sotiroea. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 10, 1926-*-Continued 

CHOLEBA — C’ontinut^ 

Plii^ ' Da^e Cabps Deaths j Remarks 


Chmci—rniJjpi’iel 

i. h'mg'ha O t S lit — 

FotxL'tw \u;r I'-Oct 




M me hunv-— 

I hinz-auB, 
Dur-ft , 


U-is . 


Aau l-'i 

' - au 

' A le ' 12, 

i- d 

h i\ 2V-t*i.T 2 
R( jn-'ic 1 I liv : 
Jll? 2r-'> " 2t, 


1 [ In foreign iiopol ition. 


tlis nitiveand 


tOA T’li’ 

f» Ju*» 


Cnot* 

2T ‘f.b Ht., n ?ro*ir»ee.> .. 

bh'sr 

Freueh .^ettlean "’"ts iz India—.' 

Do > 

Indii 

Bombay 

J Ho 

C iJemti- ' 

Do ; 

Do, 

Madras —I 

D/k I 

Ran|wn ,,.1 

lado-f hi»d , 

Saigon ' 

Do. 

Do 

7apai}, ' 


t>c*pr j-pj - 

12 

Mm 7-Tnne 2d i 

Jant 27-Aur 4.*^ - 


M.iYoO-Tdri 1 I 

Jii!> id>oa ir.—j 

Apr 4-May iO 

lime i3-20 1 

June 27-Sept 23 

May 16-luiie 5 

Aug 1-Sept 2^. . ‘ 
20... J 

June 27-SeiJt 

May M5 1 

Alay 22-Jtino2ti...i 
Jane 27-Aiig 14—1 


T «.a « 10 dedhs, 
L I in‘H\ "0 ta 40 deaths datij, 
' »te‘i 

I Pre&tij’* 

Deaths pstin tted 
laciudmg pL< cs m vicinity 


Apr 2^11110 26, 1926 Cases, 
In *2b, de'-iths 11,631 June 
27-Oet 2, 1926 Cases, 27,267, 
doains 1 7,286 


K.m (Pii^ians)- 




Ktiitalipra.. 

Kanagswa,. 

Kochi 

Ookayanin.. 

Osaka 

Taih<Au — , 
Wakayama. 
TaiwsmlMaisd.- 
Phiiippne Isiwds, 
Manila 


Pro^incos-” 

Albay.,— 

Davao 

Mindw- 

Bomblim.. 

00 

itoa,.., 

UBmgkGt, 

Do. 

00 


' To Sept 10 

—..do 

do. — - 

do..., — 

do—. 

do 

' Sept 1-10 

1 To Sept 10.-.__...l 
( Sept 21-Oct 10... 

1 

‘ Dee 1925-Ckt- 
I 2,1926 

! Apr 18-34 

Alaj 23-29 

, Feb 21-AIdr 6. 

f Juh 26-31 

July 18-24 

, Dec 1^31 

' Jan 2-Mar 27— > 


To Sept 10, 1926 Cases, 35. 


I Includiiig Yoke^iazna. 


May 2-Jmie If... 

JniHS 20-26 

Jiiiie27-0«t 16.. 


Mtimefis I 

OBwSf*" iwrvi?.. 


Apr. 1-Oet 16, 1926 Cases, 7,670 
deaths, 5,043 


At Ydkotmm^ Vessel 

sailed from Brngapore July IS, 
1926 
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17, 1920 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEYER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 2S to December 10, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 



Algena 

Algiers 



Bo 

Bona 

Oran. 

Phiiippevilie 

Azores 

Fayal Island— 

Horia 

St Mard- 

Bo 

Brazil 

Faranagua 

Bntisb r-iSt Africa 
Kenji- 

kiSumu 

Do 

Uganda 

Canarjr’^ I&bnds 

La& Palmas. 

Tencriffe 

Ceylon 

Colombo 

Chile 

iQuiqae 

China 

Amoy 

Do 

Foochow. 

Xankmg 

Swatow- 

Ecuador 


lane 21-30....... 

Jul> 1-20 

Sept 23 

-^ag 14 ‘ 

Sept 21 -Get 10—' 
Sept 7 ...i 


Alig 2-29- 

Mn 'Wane 26.... 
June 27“Ju!y 10-.-' 


Oct 8,. 


Maj 16-22 

' Aug 17-Sppr 11... 
I Alar i-Jiine 30. 


i Nov 2. 
i Aug 2.. 


May 29-Juae 5., 
Jane 20-26 


1 

3 

732 

3 j. 

2 

i! 

i 

{ 


-\pr 18-June 26. 

, June27-.\ug 7.. 
June fi-July 31 . . 
i Alay 9-Sept IS.. 
July 25-31.. 


40 j 
28 


14 


Chimborazo.. 

Guaj^aqaa... 


I 


Do I Jolyl-Gct 3! 


Leon 

Loia — . 

'Tangarahaa. 


Egypt— 

City— 

Alexandria 

Suez. 

Do 

Ptoyinc-es— 

Befaera 

Beni-Suef 

Charkieh 

Gharbieh- 

Minieh 

Sidi Barram 

Tanta District . 

France 

MarseiBe 

Pans 

St Denis 

St <)aen — , 

Great Bntam 

lAverpool 

Greece^ 

Athens 

Do 

Patras--- 

Do 

Zante... 

Hawaii Temtory. 

Hamakua 

Hcnokaa 

Paauhaa ... 


January -June 

May Ib-Junc 30 


January-June.. 

do .... 

do 


July 27-Aug. 12.. 
Aiay 21-July 1... 
July 29, 

Jaly23-Ang 15.. 
Afay 23-Jiiiie8... 

July 27. 

June 2 

July 24- 

Sept 30-Oct 21., 
Oct 22-2S 


July 8 

Oct 18 

Bcported Aug 
Aug 14 


I Aug £9-Sept 4.... 

Apr l~May31 — . 

Aug 1-Sept 30 

May 27-Juiie 12... 

July 25-Oct 29 

May 17.. 


June 9 

Oct 6 

July 18-24... 


19 


43 

m 


19529**— .26 ^5 


Deaths 


Kemarks 


I Under date of July 16, 2 eases 
reported 


4 


1 > 
1 I 


Present 


574 I 


« Stated to be m locality removed 
i from port 




' Sex eral cases Not epidemic. 
Prevalent 


2 


3 

19 

75 

29 


I Janaary-June, 1926 Cases, 385, 
{ deaths, 154 
Bats taken, 766 

Rats taken, 30,914, found m- 
fected, 31 

Rats taken, 82,774, found in- 
fected, 115 
Localities, 2 
Cantons, 2 

At Ambato, Huachi, and Pica- 
yhua Rats taken, 1,642 
Jan. 1-Oct ^ 1936 Cases, 140. 


1 

5 


1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

3 ' In vrestem desert. 


1 I Reported July 24, 


Vicinity of Pans 
Suburb of Pans. 


4 mdudiag Piracus- 

5 Da 
i 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
1 j Hamakua Mill. 

...! Plague, mfected rat trapped. 





Dap-cenilier 17, 1920 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGtJE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 10, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— C^onlimied 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


India 

Bombay. 

Do- 


May 2-June 26. - — 16 

July XS-Oet 9 13 


IS 

X2 


Karaclu 

Do 

Madras Presidency. 

Do.... 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-Cbma 

Saigon 

Do 


May 23*-June 26— i 

Jui’V 11-17 

Apr 26-Juae26.-J 

July4-Oct 

May 9-June 26 — 
June27-Oct lb. 1 

May 23-June 26 — ! 
July IS-.vug 7 — i 


Daq 

Baghdad. 

Do— 


.J Apr 18-Junel2.- 
. Julx 18-Sept il.- 


15 1 
1 

162 
945 
20 
87 ' 
I 


161 

4 


13 

1 

93 

415 


3 

1 

108 

i 


Apr 2,5-Jimo 16, 1926. Oases, 
63,001, deaths, 41,670 Juno 
27-Oet % im Cases, 9,020, 
deaths, 5,143 


Japan i 

Yokohama ! July 2- Aug 10. .. 

Java 1 

Batam ! Apr 24-Junel9.- 


Do- 

Chenbon- — 

Do 

East Java and Aladura.. 

Do 

Surabaya 


Ambositra Province 

Antiurabi Province--.. 

It«sF;^Proviiice 

Maevatanana 

Province™ — 

Do - 

Hfia^jary Proviaoe 

Moramsmga Province — . 

Do 

Ttoafcavo Provinfie — 

Tananarive Province 

Towns— 

Majunga - - 

Tamata^e (Port) 

Do— 

Tananarive 

Do. 

Maun tins. 

Fort Louis 

Nigeria, 


Peru,. 


Departments— 


Do 

Caiamarca-, 

Do 



Do... 


Jurun,— 

Lambayeiiue J 

LiberWT! ^ 

Bo 

lama 

Do 

Plnra-».,— 


Senegal— 


ffif* fM fw. ^ M 




June26-Oct lb,. 

Apr 11-24 

Sepl 12-18 

June 13-19,, 

Julv 25-Oet lb 
Aug 22-Sept 25,. 


May 1-15 — 

June 16-30- 

,™do 

Aug l^-Sept 15-. 

do,.-—,-.- — 

June 16-30., — — 
Aug i8r-Sept 16- 

do 

Apr 1-15-, 

Sept 1-16., 

Aug 16-Sept 16— 


Aug 1-15 

May 16-31 

Julyl-Aug 15-.- 
Apr i-Ju2ie30- — 
July 1-Sept 15 

July 31 — 


May 1-31 

July l-Sept 30.-. 
May 1-June 30—. 
Aug l-Sept 30- 
May 1-31™,.. 

July 

Sept 1-30™-.. 
L— -do— — 

May 1-31 

Sept 1-30 

May l-Juae 30— 
Jnlyl-^ept 
June 1-30. ... . 


May 23-Jime 26-. 
July 18-24-- 

Jbly 11-24. 

May 7*4,,-^ 


9 8 

65 65 

89 87 

3 3 

1 1 

1 1 

1 2 

18 2 


4 

4 

10 

7 
2 
0 

48 

1 

2 

8 
12 


14 10 

1 1 

6 5 

7 7 

28 28 



2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

21 

1 

4 

3 

29 

60 

13 


4 


20 




Septicemie. 


Bo 


Api i~June 30, 1936 Cases, 130, 
doathfe, 120 July i-Sept, 15, 
1926 Ciises, 155, deaths, 148 


Fel) 1-June 30, 1926 CasA*?, 191*, 
deaths, 163 July 1-31, 1926 
Com, 121, deaths, 113 
May'^'June, 1026; Cases, 67, 
deaths 16 July l-Sept 30, 
im Cases, 89, deaths, 63. 
Present 


Jan, 1-Mar, 31, 1936 Cases, 37 
Nov, l«^, 19^ Cas^, 3; deaths, 
2 Mar l-Juno 30, 1926 

Oases, 343, deaths, 213, 

Apr. l^-Oot. 10, 1930* Cases, 15, 
, deaths, 10. 
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December IT, 1920 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^Gontinued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 10, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 


Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syna 

Beirut 

Julyl-Aug 10 

(W± In __ 

2 



Ha 



Present 

'TllTtlSIft 

May 11-June 30 

Julyl-Aug 20 

June 9„ 

174 


TIa 

13 



■R'airmiftA 

3 


9 cases 30 miles south of Kai- 

Turkey 

riAnstsiTitiTTOple 

Aug 1-Sept 25 

7 


4 

rouan 

Umon of Soutb Africa 

Psipfi PTAxrinee. _ 

May 16-22 

5 


3 


‘rifUlviniA Distnet 

Inn A 13-26 , 

12 


6 


Da 

i June 27-Aug 21_.. 

I Ant 10-lfi_ 

3 


3 


Hanover District 

1 


1 

Native On farm 

ITi m herley Di st.ri ni. 

' do 

1 


1 

European On farm. 

Vt ilhston District 

June 13-26 

2 



Do 

i Juno 27-July 3 

Aug 15-21 

1 1 



Orange Free State— 

Hoopstad District 

1 



Protestpan 

May 9-22 ^ . 

3 


3 


On vessel 

Steamship Zana 

September, 1926-._ 

2 


2 

At Liverpool, England, from 
Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa, 
29 plague-infected rats found 
on board 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria— 




~ Algiers 

May 21-June 30... 
Julyl-Aug 31 

Det 3-9 

14 



3 


Arabia 

Aden , 

1 


TtAlginni , _ _ ^ 




'Aut.wfirp 

Ang 1-7. . _ 

1 

1 

Bolivia 

La PaK ^ . . 

May 1-June 30 

14 

7 

Do_ ... ^ .. 

July 1-Aug 31 

June 20-26-., 

16 

8 

Brazil 

Bahm ___ 

1 


June 27-Oct. 10 

73 

41 

Manaos 


5 


May 16-June 26.,^ 
June 27“Oct 30. 

26 

25 

Da 

38 

27 

Pernambuco 

July ll-Oct. 2- 

191 

25 

Porto Alegre 

Aug. 10-31 

2 

Ri« de Janeiro., ^M.,r 

May 2 -Jun 0 19„„ 
July 4-Sept 25..„ 
Oct 3-16 „ _ 

133 

91 

Do 

2^634 

196 

1,338 

113 

Do , 

Sao Panin.... . . .. 


5 

Santos. . _ „„„ 

Mar 1-7. . 


1 

British East Afnca. 

Mornbasa , „ 

July 5-11 

5 

4 

Tanganyika 

May 1-31 .... 

252 

46 


Mar 1-May 31 

May 18-24-,.. 

3 

17 

6 

Do , , 

June 3-14 

5 

Do^ 

Sept. 11-17._ ._ 

1 


Canada 




Alberta 




Calgary __ 

Sept 6-Nov 22--- 

Aug 10-Sept 12 

47 


British Columbia— 
Vancouver 

3 


Manitoba . 



WiMHpeg , , 


5 

> 

Dd^Jl 

July4-Noy 6 

13 

^ 


July 21-Sept 20, 1026 Cases, 230. 


Imported 

Sept 1-30, 1926 Cases, 2. 


Jan l~Oct 16, 1926 Cases, 3,601; 
deaths, 1,8^ 


Natives. 


May 30-June 26, 1926* Cases, 70 
June 27-Nov 13, 19^ Cases, 
414 

May 8D-June 12, 1926 Cases, 3. 
June 27-Nov. 13, 1926 Oases, 
82. 


May 30-Jnne 26, 192^ Cases, 15. 
June 27-NoY. 13, 1928 Oases, 
78 












DetemJ>ei IT, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 10, 1026 — Continued 

SMALLPOX—ContmueU 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

C a nada— 'C ontmued 





’Bfnnsi'wnpTr 




Oct Sl-Nov 6, 1926 1 case 

NorthuiJibeTland 

art 

11 


County 

Cntano- - 


j 


1 Alav SO-June 20. 1926 Cases, 36 

Fort \\ illiam 

! July 25- Aug 7 ] 

r “* 2 ^ 


a 

1 

o 

jT 

rf:,. 

Kinpton ------ 

May 23-Jiine 26.— 1 

1 6 ' 



Do 

July 11-Nov 6 i 

i 3 i 



Kitchener 

Apr 2G--Maj 29—; 

3 

i 

... 

Xorth Biy i 

Mav 2-22 

1 5 



Dn_ 

July 2>-31 ' 

I 2 



Orillia __ 

Api 2&-Mav29— ! 




Ottawa.- . - 

Jul'* 18-24..'. i 

1 1 



PankVTihaiT! 

' Ido 1 

1 10 



Poteibaro 

Sept 1-30 

10 1 



To*‘oillo_ 

Julv IS-Ko's 20—1 

i 38 




Julv lS-24 1 

6 






Alav 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, 16 

Regina 

Julj4-Sept 25 ... 

! 3 


June 27-Xo'5 13 Cases, 109 




Alar 14-Maj 29, 1920 Cases, 44, 

” Colombo .. . _ . . - 

Sept 19-Oct 16— 

7 

r 

deaths, 3 Sept 12-18, 1926, 

Chile 



I Cases, 2 

ATjtofflgasfti 

June 0-12 

1 



China 





Amoy- 

May 1-June 26 

4 

8 


Do 

July 4-10 

1 



Anfimg 

May 17-June 19^^. 

5 



Do. — 

July 4-18 

2 



C^TltftVi , ^ 

Alay l-3i 

4 

2 


ChaTtgshft _ ^ 

Aug 8-14 

1 



Chuhgitiiig. — 

May 2-Oct 16 



Present 

Fooelibw.r 

May 2-Oct 2 



Do. 

Fuslitin 

Sept 12-18 

1 



Hongkong 

May 2-Jone 26 

June 27-JuIy 3 

19 

I 1 

10 

1 


!Manchiiria 

July 4-31 

i 18 


1 Railway stations 

Ati-Rhft.n_ 

May 16-June 12— 

6 


South Manchurian Railway, 

A Titling 

May 16-June 19.— 

5 


Changchun 

May 16-June 26... 

6 


Do 


June 27-Sept 11— 

2 


Do 

Dairen 

Apr, 28-Juhe 20. .. 

69 

16 


Do 

June 28-Aug 8 

5 

3 


Fnshno — 

May 16- June 6 

4 


Do 

Harbin 

Afay i4r-June 80... 

at 


Do. 

Dft 

July 1-28 

12 



Kai^yuan 

May i6-June 30... 

10 


1 Do 

Kungehiilmg' 

Jane 13-19 

I 1 


Do 

Liaoyang— Z 

May 16-June 30—. 

4 


Do 

MnlEden - 


4 


Do 

Fenlisihw « 

May 16-Juno 19.. . 

4 

* 

Do, 

Do 

Aug 8-Oct 3— H. 

8 


Do. 

Seu^n^mi 

Do. 

Alay 16-June 30— 
Aug 1-7-*-,, 

2 

1 


Do. 

Do 

Tesinbcbiao 

May 16-June 30 

2 


Do. 

Tieh-lmg- 

Sept 2r-Oct 3 

1 


W a-feng-tien — 

--.r.do 

3 


Do 

Do 

Aug, 1-7 

1 


Do 

Nanking 

May SrSept 18 



Present 

Shanghai 

May 2-June 26 l 

lb 

25 

Cases, foreign; Deaths, popula- 

Do 

June 27-Juiy 24.—! 

3 

3 

tion of international oonces* 

Do - 

Oot 3MI. , 

1 


Sion, foreign and native 

Swatow - 

May 9-Oct. 23*— 



Sporamc 

Tientsin-,^—----: 

June 2-26 , 


i 

Reported by British municipal- 

Wanshien 

Mfty 1 



ity 

Prevalent 

Chosen.-.—.-^ — 




Mar l-Jrnie 30, 1926 Cases, 667, 

Fnsan ,, 

Mayll^T. ,, 

1 


deaths, 146, July i-31, 1920. 

Seishim- . ’ 


2 

X 

Cases* 82; deaths, 27 

Egypt' 




Alexandria 

May 15-Julyl.... 

18 

8 


Do-— 

Joly23-Oct 31. — 

14 

7 

«■ 

Oairo*-„— 

Jan, 29-May 13- 

39 

s 


Eatonla--, — — 




May WFune 30, 1926 Cases, 3, 





IkSir, I-June 30, 1936* OaSes, 141, 

PfflC^ 

a^t l-Oet 31.— 

66 

18 

July 1-Aug 31. Oases, 24 


Apr lS-Junei5.„. 

7 

3 



Sept 16^ 


1 
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BeCGinb^r IT, 192$ 


CHOLERA, PLAGtJE SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Coatiaued 

Reports Received from Jone 26 to December 10, 1926 — Coatiaued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

French settlements m India — 

Mar 7-June26 

282 

282 

Do 

Jaiie27-Aug 

68 

68 

Germany. 





Oct 24-30.——- 

1 


Gold Coflsi 

Mar l-june30 — 

671 


Do 

July 1-31—- 

20 

1 

Great Britain 








TlirminghfiTn _ 

Sept 26-Oet 2 

1 



May 23-29---—-— 

1 



Aug 29-Sept 4- 

1 


Hull 

dcf 17-23— - 

1 


London 

Sept 28-Oet 23—5 

4 


Nevrpcistle-on-T vn A 

June 6-12 

1 


Do 

July 11-NoV. 13--. 

e 


Nottingham-- 

May 2-June 5-.- 

7 



July 18-24 - 

1 


ShefiQeld-- 4 


1 


Do 

July4-Nov 13 

32 


South Shields..,---—-- 

Oct 3-9 — 

1 


Greece 




Athens 

July i-ai 

71 

6 

Salonki ----- 

June 1-14 


3 

Guatemala 



Guatemala Pity 



2 

India 



Bombay 

May 2-Jurie 26 — 

220 

134 

Do - 

June 27-Oct 16— 

122 

67 

Calcutta 

Api 4-May 20 

171 

152 

Do-, 

June 13-26 

24 

18 

Do- 

June 27-Oct 2 

45 

42 

Karachi 

May 8-June 26 — 

44 

18 

Do 

June 27-Oct 30. 

15 

7 

Madras — — * — - 

May 16-June 26 — 

7 

4 

Do 

June 27-Oct 30- - 

79 

21 

Rangoon - - 

May fl-JunA 2fl 

10 

5 

Do 

July4^Sept 11— 

21 

4 

Xndo-China 




Saigon..—--——--—-...-—- 

May 9-June 26— 

2 


xsm 

Baghdad 


s 

3 

Do — 


3 

1 

Basra - 

Apr 18-Junfi22--. 

34 

25 

Do 

Ang 15-^1 . r 

1 ; 


Italy ■ - r-, , -^-r ■ 




Catenia . _ 

9-l.n . 

2 


RoTne - r - ^ 


4 I 






Do 


i 


Japan - 




ITAhA 

May SO-June 5-- 

1 i 


■Nagoya. .. 

May 16-June - 


1 

Do 

July 4-10... 

i i 


Taiwan Island — 

May 

24! 


Do , 

Jtin« 1-2Q. _ - 

23 ' 


Do , 

July 11-Aug 10-,- 

2 ■ 


Tokyo..... ......... ..... ... 

June 2&-July 17-.- 

3 < 


Yokohama---,— 

May a-fi 

2 i 


Java 

Batavia..— 

May iS-June 25- 

2 


l>« . .. 

Jtdy24-Oct 16 

17 


Hast Java and Madura 

Apr n-Juiys 

100 

0 

Do.. , . 

Juiy4-Oet 2 

61 

3 

Mfllang. 

Apr 4-i0_- _ _ 

6 : 

1 

Stirafasyn 

MftyTR-9^’ 

14 

1 


July 18-Sept 36— 

143 i 

8 

Iiatvia - 




Mexico.— - 


i 


Agiiascalientes — - 

Jtmo 13-30 , , , 


5 

Ottadalalfi^— 

June 8“14 


2 

Do 

June 29-Sep^ 27 


8 

Mexico City 

MaylO-JtmeS 

3 


Do. 

July36“Sept 25— 

e 



Remaiks 


May 23-June 26, 192C Cases, 933; 
June 27-Nov G, 1920 Cases, 
2,197 


At GatesbeacI, several cases re- 
ported. 


including PiraGUs. 


Apr 2S-June 26, 1926. Cases, 
54,851, deaths, 14,771 June 27- 
Oct 2, 1926 Oases 27,415; 
deaths, 8,365 


Mar. 28*Juzie 26, Cam 34, 
June 27-Aug, 7, 1926. Oases, 12. 
Bntire eonsniar distrieft, inelud^ 
ing island o)t Sardinia, 

Apr 25-June 26, 1926. Cases, 201, 
(Reported as alastrim,) 

June 27-Oct. 30, Cases, 827. 

(Reported as alastrim ) 

Apr. il-June 26, 19^; Oases, 658. 
June 27-Aug. 28, 19^. Case&i 
70. 


Province. 

Do 


Interior 


Apr l-June 30, 1926" Cases, 5, 
Feb 1-June 80, 1920 Deaths, 
1,525 


Indttdittg immindpaiitias in Fed- 
eral Distant 
D0 





December 17, 1926 
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CHOLEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from Juue 26 to December IQ, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico— Continued 

Saltillo - 

July 18 - 2 A 


1 


San Antonio de Arenales... 

SftTI TjIUS Potosi- - - 

.Tati 1 -June 30 . _ 



Present, 100 miles from Chihua- 

June 13-26 — 


7 

hua 

Bo 

July4-Nov 13 


23 



May 1-June 30„— 


17 


Bo _ 

July 1-Nov 13 


16 


Netherlands 

ATTistfirdftTn,. 

July 18-24 


d 


Nigena--.,, - , 




Feb 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 521, 

Persia 

Teheran , - 

Apr 21-Aug 23— 


14 

deaths, 49 

Peru 

A reqmpa 

June 1-30 


1 


Poland ' 




Mar 38-May 1, 1926 Cases, 12, 
deaths, 1 June 27-Sept 11, 
1926 Cases, 416, deaths, l 

Portugal 

Lisbon 

Apr 26-Junel9- — 
Ji5yll-Nov 6 

10 

3 

Do 

35 

7 


Oporto 

May 23-June 5 

1 ^ 



Bo — 

Julyil-Nov 6 — 

3 

i 

Jan 1-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 2,529 




- _ ^ 

Aiam _ 




Apr 1-Oct 2, 1926 Cases, 690, 

Banekoi: 

May 2-June 12 

23 

20 

deaths, 236 

Ba_ 

July4-0ct 2- 

77 

60 

Rpain , ^ 




Jan, 1-June 30, 1926 Deaths, 99 

Valencia ^ _ 

Aug ^-Oct — 

Apr. 25-May 1 

July 11-17 

§ 


Straits Settlements 

1 



Bft 

1 



Sumatra 

Medan 

Aug 22-28 



1 case vanoloid 

Switmrl^d 

Lucerne Canton 

June 3.-30-*-* 

1 



Bo 

July 1-31 

2 



Tripolitania 

Apr 1-June30 

12 : 



Tunisia 


Apr 1-June 30, 1920 Cases, 17 
July 1-Sept 30,1926 Cases, 38. 

Tunis 

Aug 11-30 

2 


Umon of South Africa 

June l-aO 

S : 

1 

Cape Province 

June 20-26 


Outbreaks. 


Aug 1.V21_ , - 



Do 

Idutya district- - ! 

May9S-99__ 



Do. 


May 30-June 5 



Do. 

Durban 

Oct 10-16 

12 



Orange Free State 

June20-Aug 


Do. 

Transvaal - 




June 6-12, 1926. Outbreaks in 
Pietersburg and Bustenburg 
districts. 

Native 

Bo 

Aug 29-Sept 4 * 

1 


lobannesburg 

May 9-June 12 — 
Julyll-Sept 25 

SApt 10-25 

5 


Bo 

4 



Praetnrm 

1 



Yngo^ma 




Apr, 15-30, 1926 Cases* 2, 

Zagmb , 

Aug. O-TS 

2 


deaths, l 

At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 1 case 
of smallpox landed. At Dur- 
ban, Union of South Africa, 
June 16, 1926 1 suspect case 
landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 

On veasels' 

S. Earapara _ . 




Steamship _ , 

July 2 

1 






for Canada, Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at quaran-^ 
tine on outward voyage 


TYPHUS FEVEE 





Mav2l’-June30- 

m 1-28*.-.-, 


Ut J f InJy 2l-Sept 28, Cases, 34, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contiaiied 

Reports Received from June 2® to December 10, 1026 — Continued 

TYPHUS PEVEH— Contmuea 

Place Date Cases I Deaths Remarks 


Bolivia 

La Paz June 3 

Do Aug, 1 

Bulgaria , 


Chile 1 

Antofagasta ' Mav 

Do 1 June 

Concepcum * June 

Do Oct 

Iquique Aug 

Valparaiso Api 

Do Aug 

Ch‘na 

Antiing June 

June 

Canton May 

Chungking- Aug 

lehang 

Manchuria— 

Harbin Oet 

Waasblen - 


Mar l-June 30, 193C Cases, S7; 
deaths, 


2a"June26._. 
27-July3-— i 

1-7 L, 

1-31 L. 

8-Oct 16 I 

29-May 5— V 

14-Nov 0— . 

14-27 

2S-Oet 24.... 

3-5t 

29-Sept 4 


.1 Stated tp be piesent in gaol 


Chosen. 

Chemulpo.,.,*., May l-Jiine iO 

Do July 1-31 

Oensan Juno 1-30. 

Seoul ...do 

Do. July 1-Aug. 31 

Czechoslovakia — 


Egypt' 

-Uexaudna.,.,,.,., Julvi6-Aug 19, 

Do Oct 1-7 

Cairo Jan 29-MHylJ.. 

Do July23-Au| 5,, 

Port Said Juno 4-24..,-,— . 

Do July 9-Oct 7 

Prance-- — Aug, i-Si 

Great Britain 
ScQltod— 

Glasgow JalySe^-Aug 21. 

Greece 

Athens Bept 1-30 

Hungary.-,,-,, May i-Jtme 

InwL 

Baghdad Oct 10-16., 

Ireland (Irish Free State) 

Cork County Junes 

Do Oct. ir-33., 

Kerry County— 

Dmglfi,-, June 27- July 3-. 


Present 

I Hepoiteti May 3, 1926 Occur- 
j ring among troops 

Present among troops, May 3, 
192b Locality m Chungking 
consular distiiet 

Feb i-Juno 30, 1926 Casea 
3,00s, deaths, 112 July 1-31, 
1926 Cases, 37; deaths, 6 


Jan i-Junc 30, 1926 Cases, 356, 
deaths, 6. 


17 I Including Pir«e*«s. 


i Corrected report* 


Palermo Sept 12-13,. 

Japan..... 

Latvia 


Lithuania., 


MeitM?©-.-. 

Durango .... July 1-31 

Mexico City May 16-June 5... 

Do Jape 13-19., 

Do....... Jnl;^ 25-31 

Do.... Aug 15-Nov 

San Luis Fotosi June 13-26 

Morocco 

Norway: 

Stavanger Sept 6-12 

Palestine,. 

BirtSvia Oct 31-No\,6.. 

Gaza— — July 6-12 

Haifa July 13--\ug* 30.. 


. Mar, 2S-May 8, 1926 Cases, 3 

I Mar. 2S-May 29, 1926 Cases, 37, 

. May 1-Jana 30, 1926 Oases, 19- 
Aug 1-31, 1926 Gases, 2 

, Mar l-Jtinc 30, 1926* Cases, 199, 
deaths, 22, July l-Aug, 31* 
1926 Cases, 23 

. Peba-JuneSO* 1836. Deaths, m 

. Including mumcipalities m Fed- 
eral District. 

Do* 

Do 

Do 

. Present, city and country, 

. Mot l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426 
July 1-Aug 31, 1926- Cases, 20. 

I Mar 1-dune 30, 1926. Cases, 14; 
deaths, i. Aug i-Oct, 25, 
1926, Oases, 22 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 10, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Palestine— Continue 

TTfilfiilisI 

Aug 17-23 

1 



di«?trict 

June 75-28___ 

5 



Do 

Sept 28^X07 2- — 
Sept 14-27 . _ . — 

3 



Jerusalem 

2 



Mftjiial riwtrict 

July 18-Aug 2 

July 13-Nov 2 

2 



distrin.i: ,_ ^ ^ 

6 



TAkvfth „ 

Oet .vn 

3 



Tibenas _ 

1 Aiig 3-9 

1 




Ang 17-23 

1 1 



Persia 

Teherai^ - 

May 23~Xune 22_. 


1 


Do 

i July 24-Aug 23 

1 

3 


Peru 

Arequipa 



2 


Liina._l 

Aug 1-31 

i 


Poland-—^.--, 




Mar 2S-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
1,272, deaths, 85 June 27- 
Sept 18, 1926 Cases, 
deaths, 22 

Mar 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 899; 
deaths, 83 July 1-31, 1926. 
Cases, 63, deaths, 9 

Jan l-Apr 30, 1926 Cases, 
18,647 

Rnman|a 




Russia 




Spam . _ 

Jsm l-JuneSO 


13 

'fumsia _ , , 



Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 110 
July 1-Sept 20,1926 Cases, 101 

Tunis 

June 11-30 ___ _ 

3 


Turkey 

Constantinople.—^ 

Jnnf} 1^-22 

1 


Uiiiinn of South A frw?a , ,, . 




Apr 1-May 31, 1926 Cases, 153, 

Do , 




ctc&t'Iis 10 

Jul> i-sf, 1926 Cases^ 90, deaths, 
17 

Apr I-Junc 30, 1926 Cases, 202, 

Cape Province 




dengrnv district 

June 27-Ju3y 3 



deaths 24, native July 1-31, 
1926 Cases, 58, deaths, 15 
Outbreaks 

Grahamstown. 

do.... 

1 






Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 28. 
July 1-31, 1926. Cases, 23, 
deaths 2 

Apr. 1-June 30, 1920 Cases, 24, 

Durban . . 

July 25-Sept 18 ^ 

11 1 

1 

Orange Free State., - 



Brandford district 

Oct 10-1 R 



deaths, 4 July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 7 

Outbreak on farm 

Transvaal .... ' 




Apr. 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 10; 
deaths, 5 July 1-31, 1926* 
Cases, 2 Aug 15-21, 1926, out- 
breaks 

Outbreaks. 

JohannfkRbiirg; . 

Aug 29-Sept 4 

JiiniR 9ft-9R 

1 


Walkker^rom district.. 



Do 

Woimaran^tad district 

do .... 



Do. 

Ynj^Klavia 




Apr. 16-June 30, 1926 Gases, 48; 
deaths 7. July l-Aug..^3Lrf 
1928: Cases, ^ deaths, h. ^ 

2«&^b 

May lS-21 

1 







YELLOW FEVER 


Brasnl 

June 



Present m mtenor of Bahia, 



inKmi 

7 

Pxrapora, and Afinas 




1 



Apr. 1-June30 — 

8 

4 




1 

1 



X 
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AN EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDY OP ENDEMIC TYPHUS 
(BRILL’S DISEASE) IN THE SOUTHEASTERN UNITED 

STATES 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS MODE OP TRANSMISSION 

Kenneth P Matcy, Pa'^sed Assist int Surgeon, United states Public Health Service 

At the begmmng of this century it was generally held that typhus 
fever had disappeared from the United Stales except for an occa- 
sional case imported from Europe or from Mexico,^ 

In 1910 Dr Nathan E Bull (1898, 1910, 1911), of New York, 
called attention to a typhiislike disease occurring endemically m that 
city He hesitated to identify ii as typhus because of its generally 
milder coarse and its oecurren(‘e under eiicumstam^es different from 
those usually associated with that disease He accordingly believed 
that hi‘ was dealing with a new clinical entity, ^^an infectious disease 
of unknoum etiology Cases of this type have smee been known in 
the United States as BidFs disease. 

In 1912 Anderson and Goldbeiger, who had previously reported on 
the experimental transmi«=ision of Mexu^an typhus tabardillo ”) to 
monkeys, yrere similarly successful m the inoculation ot a Rhesus 
monkey with blood from a case of Brill’s disease m New York, 
They found that, as in “tabardiUo,’^ one infection rendered monkeys 
immune to subsequent inoculations of the same passage virus. 
Furthermoie, monkeys previously infected with Mexican typhus were 
thereafter found immune to BnlPs disease, and vice versa. From 
these observations they concluded that BrilPs disease was, in fact, 
identical with typhus fever, and this conclusion seems to have been 
quite promptly and generally accepted. 


1 August Hirsch, in his “ Geographical and Historical Pathology " (Pub by the New Sydenham Soci- 
ety, London, 1883), states that 

The propel era of typhus for the United States and Canada begins with the peiiod when immigration 
from Ireland had set m on a large scale We thus explain the fact that the ports on tho eist coast of North 
Arnica have been the headquarters of the disease, and that the largest contingent of the sict has been 
supi^ied by the immigrants themselves, or their oountrymen with whom they had come m contact On 
the other hand, it is a noteworthy faet that the most careful search among the plentiful epidemiologic 
reewds in the literature of the United States falls to discover a single statement as to the oeeiirience of 
typhus m the Mississippi Valley or m the Western States, so that the greater part of the continent appears 
to enjoy absolute immunity from the disease, and m no part of the wlmle terntor^ do endemic centers 
of typhus appear to have formed, notwithstanding Importations on a large scale 

Besidis the tah, immigrants from other eountri^ of Europe were from tune to time responsible for 
smaU outbreaks in the cities of the eastern United States. 

The endmm*c center of typhus (tabardillo) in Mexico has in like manner from tune to time supplied 
Use States of the southwest with infected immigrants, who have given rise to small outbreaks, 

19330 *— 26 1 ( 2967 ) 
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During the year or two following, stimulated by these publications, 
a considerable number of reports of the occurrence of cases similar 
to those described by Brill appeared in medical hteratm’e. In addi- 
tion to these and smce that time cases of clinical typhus have con- 
tinued to be reported to the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service each yeai‘ from various parts of the United 
States, but particularly from the Atlantic seaboard and the States 
near the ISCcMcan border. 

A certain portion of these have been imported, or traceable to 
infection recently imported from foreign sources. When this has 
been the case the epidemiological picture has been such as is usually 
a'-ociated with tj’phus as knowm in the Old World. For instance, in 
the faiily iiumeious instances when typhus has been introduced from 
Me:sico in the last 10 years (Pierce, 1917, Boyd, 1917; Cumnimg 
and Sender, 1917; Armstrong, 1922, Tappan, 1926) the disease has 
been virulent, the mortality high, and the cases have been in per- 
sons obviou''ly lousy or those in contact with them. 

On the other hand, there remain a lai’gc number of sporadic cases 
of mild typhus which could not be traced to recent importation and 
occurrmg under circumstances which strongly suggested local origin 
of the infection. In regard to this so-called endemic typhus, Brill 
origiualli' noted that the ep.deimologv presented points of difference 
from that w hich is generally assigned to typhus. He pointed out 
that the cases occuiied sporadically, without traceable connection 
with each other, that tliej -eidom, if ever, gave rise to new cases 
among those in contact with the sick person, that no localized out- 
breaks occurred, and finally, that their seasonal distribution differed 
from that of typhu'?. Later, accepting the identity of the ^irus 
with tvpbus as indicated by the work of .inderson and Qoldberger, 
Biill (1920) was led to raise the question whether .some vector other 
than the louse might not be concerned in the transmission. The 
same question is raised by ^Ulan (1923) as a result of his observations 
upon a senes of cases occuiring in Charlotte, N. C. 

Ill 1922, while detailed as acting State epidemiologist to the State 
Board of Health of ^Hahama, the writer had occasion to observe 
with Havens (Maxc}’’ and Havens, 1923) a number of cases wbajlT" 
ivere identified clinically as the endemic form of typhus descriiiM by 
Biill and which gave a positive Weil-Felis reaction. As the same 
question wdth regal’d to the mode of transmission arose in these 
cases, an epidemiological study was undertaken under instructions 
from the Surgeon General in cooperation with local health authonties, 
and has been continued up to the present. The opportunity for 
study has been especiafiy favorable, since tins section of the United 
States is little subject to iirunigration either frotn Europe or from 
Mexico; and with eases occurring in the smaller eil^s and towns one 
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could exclude more surely the possibility of constant reintroduction 
of the vkus from exotic sources and trace association between cases, 
if it existed. 

EVIDENCE OF PREVALENCE IN SOUTHEASTEPtN UNITED STATES 

.Iside from the group of cases occurring m ^\Jabama and m Savan- 
nahj Ga , which form the basis of this report, evidence has been 
collected of the existence of mild typhus m other cities and towns 
in Noith and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 

The hist leport from this section of the country was that by Paulhn in 1913, 
111 which he described the clinical couise of six ea^es seen by him in Atlanta, Ga. 

In 1914 Nowell and Allan leportcd 4 cases from Charlotte, N C In a later 
leport Allan (1923) gave a detailed account of 24 cases which had occuried in 
that cit\ , and no contact could be tiaced with recent annals, or, indeed, between 
any two cases 

In a peisonal communication (1925) Dr Wiiliam A Smith, chairman of the City 
Board of Health and Welfare of Charleston, S C,, infoimed the authoi that cases 
of BrilFs disease occurred in that cit> from time to time; that a considerable 
number, about 15 m all, had been reported within a short space of time twm or 
three years previously A rapid examination of the records of one of the city 
hospitals for 1923-1925 bj' the author revealed three typical clinical cases. 
Dr H Clay Foster (1925) faubiuitted a tvpical clinical liLstorj" of a case with a 
poaUive Weil-Felix reaction in a woman apparently infected m Beaufort, S C. 
Dr T P Waring (1925), of Savannah, made a similar clinical diagnosis on a 
little girl brought to him from Es+ill, H C. * 

Since the icport of Paulhn (1913i cases have continued to occur m Atlanta, 
Ga Thus there w'ere leported to the city health department in 1920, 1 case; 
in 1922, 8 cases, and in 1923, 6 cases of typhus. Dr T F. Selleis informs me 
that in the State laboratory from August, 1923, up to Novembei, 1925, 11 blood 
specimens from patients resident in Atlanta had been found positive by the 
IVeil-Felix reaction Sydenstrieker (1926) has reported 6 cases which have 
come under his ol^servation at the university hospital, Augusta, and Dr. E B. 
Miiiphey, 1925 (personal communication), of that city is authority for the 
statement that from 1 to 5 cases have occurred in that city each year since the 
disease w-ns ffrst recognized in 1915, and that he can recall having seen similar 
cases as far back as 1906. Information was also obtained through the State 
department of health of cases of mild typhus occurring during 1924 and 1925 at 
Waynesboro, Millen, Lagrange, West Point, Gainesville, and Albany, Ga. 

For some years an occasional case of tvphus has been reported from Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; thus in 1924, 3 eases, m 1925, 2 cases; in 1926 (up to December), 10 
eases. The disease has also been reported in Tampa, Dunedin, Jensen, St. 
Petersburg, Callahan, and Lakeland, Fla. 

DATA AVAILABLE FOB PRESENT STUDY 

The cases which form the basis of tliis report are (1) those re- 
ported in the State of Alabama, 1922 to 1925, (2) those reported in 
the city of Savannah, Ga., 1923 to 1925. 

A special ejffort was made by the author and associates in the 
Alabama State Board of Health to secure full information of the 
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occurrence of the disease in that State The matter was given some 
publicity throiigh the medium of the full-time county health officers, 
having jurisdiction over 50 per cent of the population, through papers 
read before the State medical society and through the press It is 
thought, therefore, that so far as the disease was recognized, fairly 
complete information of its occuncnce was obtained. This applies 
especially to the city of ^Montgomery, where, with the cooperation of 
the local physicians, the 'disease was intensively studied. 

During the period of observation a total of 104 cases of clinical 
tvphus were reported in Alabama, 62 of which were confirmed by the 
Weil-Felix reaction performed m the State laboratories Forty-four 
of these cases, 28 of w'hich were confirmed by the Weil-Felix, were in 
Montgomeiy. An epidemiological case history was made out for each 
ease Of the 44 Alontgomery cases the author investigated person- 
ally 28: 7 were mvestigated by Dr C. H. Leach, acting State 
epidemiologist, and 2 by Dr. L. C Havens, director of the Slate 
laboratories. The history form of the remaining 7 was made out 
from information supplied by the attending phj’sician. Of the 60 
cases distributed in other cities and towns of the State only 7 w'ere 
personally mvestigated bj’^ the' author, 1 by Doctor Leach, and 1 
by Doctor Havens, information for the remaming 51 being obtained 
from the local health officer or the physician m attendance. 

In Savannah Brill’s disease Ijad first been brought to the attention 
of the medical profession by the report of a case before the local 
medical society in 1915 by Dr. Lawrence Lee. Begmnmg in 1923, 
an epidemiological study of the disease has been conducted by 
the author in collaboration with Dr. Victor C. Bassett, city health 
officer. The matter has been brought to the attention of the medical 
society, and cordial cooperation m the study given by the medical 
profession of the city. 

Of the total of 93 cases reported, 32 have been ccuifirmed by 
the Weil-Felix reaction. A history form has not been kept, as in the 
Alabama cases, but attempt has boon made to secure certain items of 
information in each instance; viz, identification, includmg place 
of residence and place of business, occupation, recent travel, date 
of onset, chnical course, contact with preceding cases, secondary 
cases, presence of lice or other vermin. A majority of the cases 
have boon seen personally by Doctor Bassett during the acute illness. 
When this was not done the information desired was obtamed either 
by a personal visit to the patient himself after convalescence or from 
the physician in attendance, or a combmation of these. The author 
•has accompanied Doctor Bassett on many of these visits. 
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IDENTIFICATIOX AB TA'PHCS 

It hav^! been tentatively accepted that tlie disease with which 
we are dealing in the southeastern United States is typhus, because 
of 

(1) Its clinical identification with Brill's disease (Maxcy, 1926). 

(2 ) The Weil-Fellx reaction 

(3) The work of Andeison and Goldberger (1912), identifying the 
virus of Brill’s disease with that of Mexican “tabardillo ” 

(4) The successful transmission of the disease to Rhesus monkeys 
and to guinea pigs from cases in Savannah and Montgomeiy by 
the author, and the character of the reaction m these animals. 
(Unpublished report.) Further studies of the activity of this virus 
in experimental animals and its relation to the European virus are 
ill progress. 

However, granting that the identification of this disease wdth 
typhu'' may be questioned, it may at least be said that the cases here 
referred to form a clmical group as distinct and as homologous as 
measles, that they resemble typhus fever much more closely than 
they resemble any other recognized specific infection, and that as 
yet they have not been differentiated from that disease It is in, this 
sense, then, that the designation “endemic typhus” is used in this 
paper. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL CHABACTERlSTICS 

(«) Dihtnlvtmi in Alabama . — ^The distiibution of the Alabama 
cases by cities and towns for each of the four years of observation is 
given in Table I. A majority of these cases occurred in the large 
cities, Birmingham, Mobfie, and Montgomery, the remainder in the 
small towns. None have so far been reported from isolated countiy 
districts, although three of the eases from Covington County during 
the past y«ar lived on farms.® 

The disease appears to be largely if not entirely confined to the 
southern paid of the State. The city of Binningham has three times 
the population of Mobile and four times that of Montgomery, and 
yet it has reported only 7 cases as compared with 21 for Mobile and 44 
for Montgomery. Inasmuch as the disease has been brought to the 
attention of the medical profession in Birmingham, and the reporting 
of communicable diseases is as good in this city as in the others, it 
is considered unlikely that the difference in incidence is attributable 
to undiscovered cases. Furthermore, diligent inquiry among physi- 
cians and health ofllcers practicing in that part of the State which lies 
north of Binningham has failed to reveal a single case during the 
four-year period. 


» Dr. H. P. Bankin* county health oiEeer, reports that during 1926 m Coffee County, adjoining Coving- 
ton, there have been diagnosed 15 cases of Brill's disease These cases were widely distributed i n the rural 
aieas of the county and without traceable association. 
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Table I . — Dlstnhviion of cases of endemic iijphus in Alabama dm mg four years <f 

ohscrvaiion 


Cu 3 01 town 

1 

I 

i Popula- 
tion 1920 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Total 

Con- 
Cimcd 
by Weil- 
i Tela 

Bimiingham - I 

1 178,806 

1 

3 

2 

1 


4 

Alontgomerj f - ! 

1 4a, 464 

8 

6 

8 

24 

44 

28 

Mobil*? ! 

1 6(1,777 

2 


2 

17 

21 

12 

Atmoic I 

[ 1,775 




1 

1 

1 

lirowton - 1 

1 2,682 



1 


1 

1 

Red i.e\Ql I 

I 385 




I 

1 

1 

Andalusia I 

4,023 


1 


5 

6 

c 

Opp * 

' 1,556 




1 

1 

1 

Trov - 1 

1 5,686 



2 

2 

G 

2 

Banip^on 

1,046 


1 

1 1 

2 

4 

2 

Hartford 

1,561 


1 



1 

1 

Dothqn 

10,034 




6 

6 

1 

HoadLiud 

1,252 i 

2 



2 

4 

1 

RinstoTi-. - 

103 




11 1 

1 

Tot il 


11 


16 

63 

j 104 

02 


The iutei’mitlent occurrence of cases in the small towns is notable. 
For example, in Troy, Ala., a toim of 5,696 population, case T2 
became ill on November 18, 1923, case T3 on December 6, 1923, ease 
T5 on Afarch 25, and case T6 on Mai’ch 26, 1924. No further cases 
occurred in this town so far as could be aseei’tained imtil November, 
192S, a j'ear and a half later, when a woman living next door to the 
house in which case T3 had resided came down with the disease 
In Sampson, population 1,646, there was a case in 1923; after a period 
of 14 months another case occurred. In Headland, population 1,252, 
there were 2 cases in 1922, and no more recognized or reported until 
1925. The same characteristic is evident in the tune distribution of 
the Montgomeiy cases, shown in Table II. A period of 3 to 6 months 
sometimes elapsed before a new case was reported. 

From the information aivilalh, therefore, the disease is not uniformly 
distributed in Alabama. It occurs in certain cities and towns of fke 
southern part of the State Its occurrence is scattered as regards place 
and time. 

(6) Age — The series of cases is not sufficiently large to permit of a 
detailed analysis of the age distnbution in comparison with that of 
Old World typhus. By reference to the ages of the Montgomery and 
Savannah cases, given in Tables III and IV, however, it will be seen 
that only 3 of 137 cases here recorded were in children under 10 years 
of age In the first 255 cases recorded by Brill his youngest case 
W'as 10 years of age, and there were relatively few under 20. 

The mildness of typhus in children is a phenomenon well known to 
European observers. The consequently greater difficulty of clinical 
'rect^nition may account in part for the low incidence recoi-ded in 
this age group. It is also possible that differences in exposure may 
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(c) Sex — As indicated by Tables V and VI, the incidence is almost 
twice as high in the male as in the female in both the I^Iontgomery 
and Savannah cases, taken as a whole Of the 24 cases reported by 
Allan (1923) in Charlotte, N. C , 19 were men. Of 50 cases selected 
for analysis by Brill (1910) 34 were males. The disproportionately 
high incidence of the endemic typhus of the United States among 
men may be due either to greater exposure to inlection or "to greater 
susceptibility. 

(d) Race — ^In the eastern cities, Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, a large proportion of the cases of Brills disease have been m 
persons born m Russia, and in southern Texas and California cases 
were chiefly among Mexicans, lut in the Southeastern States all the 
casein, mill one or two possible exceptions, hare occurred in native-born 
white Americans The negro for some unknown reason is almost 
exempt For example, in Savannah, where negroes in 1920 consti- 
tuted 47 per cent of the population, only 2 of the 93 cases recorded 
serein this race, m Alabama, where the population of the State is 
approximately one-third negro, only 2 of the 104 cases recorded were 
m negroes ..Ulan remarked upon the absence of cases among this 
race m Charlotte, N, C 

Tlie question arises whether this apparent freedom of the colored 
race from the disease is a fact or whether it is simply due to lack of 
re(^ognition and reporting of the disease in this race. The single case 
in a negro which I personally observed was typical in all respects, 
very severe, %vith a well-developed and plainly evident eruption as 
easily recognizable as in a vrhite person. Practically all the phy- 
sicians who recognized and reported cases among white people see 
in their routine practice a certain number of negroes. In Alabama 
a large proportion of the cases of continued fever, particularly where 
typhoid is suspected, are seen by the whole-time health officem. At 
Savannah,’ at Montgomery, and at Mobile a large number of the blood 
specimens which were submitted to the public health laboratories for 
the Widal test, as well as a considerable number of sera submitted 
for the Wassermann tests, were run against the Weil-Felix organism, 
with negative results so far as negroes are concerned, although by the 
same procedure a number of unrecognized cases among white persons 
were uncovered. With the available evidence, therefore, while the 
low incidence among the colored race may be in part accounted for 
by lack of recognition and reporting, this factor would seem not to 
account for all of the discrepancy. The relative Jreedom of the negro 
from the disease is a fact which remains to he explained. 
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(r) Seaso7ial didtrihuiion . — 

Table II — Seasonal ihuttoii of eases 



Year 

Ton 

Feb 

Mai, 

Apr 

Ma> Tune 

July 

Vug 

Sept 

Oct 

Kov 

Doc 

Total 


3V23 





. 

7 1 

S 

6 

11 

5 

1 

38 





1 


2 1 

1 


4 

2 

2 

1 

11 


l‘j2j 



2 




3 

3 1 0 

fi, 

7 

1 

8 

4 

3 

11 



2 


2 

3 

5 1 


35 

11 

21 

11 

5 

m 

Mcntgmeiy, Aia 

1922 





1 1 



1 

3 

1 

6 

3 <^23 

1 

1 






1 


2 

1 

6 






1 

} 


3 



2 

2 

8 


1925 


1 

1 

1 

1} 1 

3 

5 

7 

2 

1 

1 

24 


1 

1 1 

2 

1 

2 

1 2 

® 1 

8 

8 1 

3 1 

S 

5 

14 

Olbor cities and towns 

1 


j 



, 1 

1 







in Aliihama 

' 1922 





t 

4 1 

1 





5 


1 1923 


1 



1 " 



2 

1 

2 

2 

8 


3924 



2 


1 1 


2 


1 

1 

1 

8 


1925 

2 




3 1 2 

5 1 


i ^ 

4 

6 

6 

39 



2 

1 

2 

— 

3 } 3 

"I 

10 

1 6 

6 

9 ! 


00 

Grand total 

) 

5 

3 

5 

5 

0 1 <> 

20 

33 

25 

30 

28 i 


197 


A tabulation of the cases reported by months (see Table II) 
shows that although the disease occurs in all months of the year, 
it reaches maximum incidence in the summer and fall. This char- 
acteristic has been constant through the foui* years of obserration. 





A similar seasonal distribution was found in New York City by 
Brill, who in his last report (1920), based upon an experience of 
SOO cases over a period of some twenty-odd years, stated that 70 
per ce^^t oceurred from June to November, 
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TAe ’summer anijaU maj'ununi of the endemic typhus of the United 
States is in ditect contrast with the high winter and spring incidence of 
typhus in the Old World. This is shown in the accompanying graph, 
in which the curve given by seasonal distribution of the 197 cases of 
endemic typhus which are analyzed in this report is compared with 
the curve for typhus in Rumania, 1922-1924 (League of Nations, 
1925). The seasonal distribution of the disease in Russia, 1920-1924, 
and in Poland, 1922-1924, is similar to that of Rumania. Typhus is 



No 1 — of mild typhus rBiiHS tltssase) m Monlgomeiy, Ala » 1922-1925, ipotted accoid- 

ing to lesidence 


generally accepted to be a disease of the colder months; but the en- 
demic disease of the United States is at a minimum during the colder 
months. 

(/) Location hy residence. — A study of the cases which occurred 
in Montgomery, located according to place of residence, as shown 
in map No. 1, suggests a tendency toward localization in the central 
portion of the city in and near- the business district. The question 
arises whether this apparent concentration is merely the result of a 
greater density of population in that part of the city. The 39 cases 
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living within the city limits were distributed among the seven city 
wards as follows : 


Ward 

Popula- 

tion, 

United 

States 

census 

1820 

1 

Number 
of cases 

Case rate 
pel 1,000 

popula- 

tion 

W^ird 

Popula- 

tion, 

United 

States 

census 

1920 

Nurabei 
ot c.u>es 

Case rate 
per 1,000 
popula- 
tion 

l_ 

! r>,636 

4 

0 71 

5 

5,044 

4 

0. 74 

2 

8,405 

4 

43 

6 

4, 075 

4 

98 

3 

4,147 

b 

1 98 


8,122 

5 

'62 

4 

7,03o 

10 

1 42 




This division of the city is peculiarly unfavorable for the purposes 
in mind, inasmuch as the wards are arranged radially in such manner 
that all except one (ward 7) include portions of the central part of 



Map No 2.— Cfises of mlltil typhus (Briirs aisease) m Montgomery, AU., 1022-*1923, spotted Accord* 
mg to place of employment, or if unemployed eecording to phee of residence 


the city. Even though this be trae, the tabulation indicates a slight 
excess of cases in wards 3 and 4 , which include a large portion of the 
older residfflilaal section bordering upon the busineas district, 

XA map No. 3 the Savannah cases have in like manner been shown 
accMn'disg to their places of residence. The distribution appears to 

h ' ' t* 




the sense that there are no sharply localized neighhorhood outlredks. 
However, there seems to he a tendency for the cases to occur more 
frequently in the older, more centrally located residential districts. 

(p) Location hy place oj business. — Since an employed person i3 
exposed to an even greater number of contacts at the place of business 
than in his home, the grouping of cases on this basis was also exam- 
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med In map No 3 the Montgomery cases have been indicated 
accoidmg to place whexe employed, ox if unemployed accoidxng to 
lesidence Tl^xs map a focal center of the disease xk the heart 

of the husnie‘^s district A kxge piopoition of the cases xveie 
employ ed (ox lx% ed, if unemployed) w ithm four city squares of the 
coxnei ol North Coiut and Monioe Stxeets This section of the 



busmess district xs largely made up of retail stores and maikets, 
clothing stores, drug stores, groceiy stoies,#butchex shops, fruit 
stands, seed and gram stores, etc 

In map No. 4 the Savannah cases ha\ e been spotted m like manner 
according to place whexe employed, ox if unemployed within the 
city, acoording to residence Tlheie is a similar grouping in the retail 
boamess section, but the disease is not so sharply focalued as in 
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[Montgomery. Attention is called particularly to the point marked 
by a cross, the location of the food-marketing center of the city. 

(JO Occupation, — The apparent foeahzation of the disease in the 
business district may be due to a concentration of employed persons 
in this area, or to a greater risk in certain occupations which are 
located m this part of the city. Eyidenee on this point ha^ been 
obtained by an analysis of the cases according to the broad occupa- 
tional groupings afforded by the United States census and presented 
m Tables V and YI. 

In Montgomery 18 of the 29 cases in males (62 per cent) were 
engaged m ‘Hrade” (clerks, proprietors, managers, salesmen, dealers, 
etc ), although only 23 per cent of the total number of occupied males 
over 10 years of age are so engaged. Only 1 case occurred among the 
4,114 men employed in “manufacluiung and mechanical industries”; 

3 among the 2,608 men in ‘^transportation.” The 3 cases charged to 
^'domestic and personal service” were employed m restaurants, 

Similarl}", m Savannah 23 of the 52 males (44 per cent) were in 
“trade,” although only 17 per cent of the total number of occupied 
males arc so engaged. The rates m “manufactuiing and mechanical 
industries” and m “transportation” are comparatively low. In 
“agiiculture, forestry, and animal husbandry” the eases consisted of 

4 employed by dairies and 2 retired farmers; in “domestic and per- 
sonal service” 4 eSiployed in restaurants, 1 barber, and 1 hotel 
keeper. 

Among employed females the distribution is much the same in 
both cities, though the groups are small. In both instances the 
highest incidence is found in “trade,” the rate being approximately 
the same as for males in this groii^E alone. 

Using a different basis of classification, and the occupations as 
given in Tables III and IV, it is notable that in Montgomery 10 of 
the 32 employed persons (31 per cent) who had typhus were engaged 
in handling foods, groceries, meat, produce, feed, flom*, or were em- 
ployed in feed stores and restaurants. In Savannah 20 of 59 em- 
ployed persons (34 per cent) having the disease were so engaged. 
The apparent excess of cases among food handlem is strikingly sim- 
ilar in the two cities, as are the rates for both males and females in 
“trade.” 

These analyses of the occupations of persons attacked hy endemic 
typhus suggest very strongly that as compared with the rest qf ike 
population those engaged in and especloMy those employed 

%n food depots f groceries, feed stores, and restawraifhts, are exposed to a 
disiindly increased risk of infection, 

(i) Social slaius , — The occupational analysis also brings out the 
fact that the disease attacked, for the most part, persons earning a 
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reasraably good liyeliliood. There is a notable absence of cases 
among unskilled laborers and unemployed males 

From personal oiservation of the cases and their surroundings the 
author and his collaborators are convinced that the disease did not 
select the poor and uncleanly It occuried among all clabsos The 
cases so far as they were discovered pre^^ent a fair cross section of 
the social strata of the average Ameiican community This implies 
that a great majority of the eases were in peisom cleanly in their 
homes and m their personal habits 

There were no cases among the inmates of jails, prisons, or asylums 
There was no particular association of the disease with cheap boaid- 
ing or rooming houses. The time-honored chaiactenstics of Old 
World typhus were entirely lacking in this respect 

(;) Contact between cases — One of the items of mfoiinanon on the 
case history form used m the Alabama senes was, “llistoiy of Con- 
tact with Antecedent Case/’ In only one instance among the 44 
cases in Montgomery was the patient or the physician m attendance 
or the investigator able to stale that there was definite close asso- 
ciation within three weeks prior to onset with a cast' of the same dis- 
ease or a suspected case. The one exception was ease No 4, who 
came down eight days after her husband 

Of the 60 cases occurring in other parts of Alabama for wdiom a 
case history" form was filed, in no instance the patient or his 
physician aw^are of contact of the type described with a precedmg 
case 

The same statement holds true for the Savannah ca«ies wuth the 
following exceptions: 

Case 32 came down about seven days after his wife and ty o children 
had become ill with the same disease. 

Case 27, onset July 5; ease 35, onset July 27; and ease 39, onset 
August 7, w^ere employed in a lai^e wholesale grocery store They 
were thus in casual contact at their place of business. 

Case 28, onset June 25; case 32, onset July 9; and case 36 (fatal), 
onset August 12, worked on the same daily farm and were m contact 
in their work. It will be noted that these cases occurred about the 
same time as those in the wholesale grocery store noted above. The 
daily purchased feed from this store during the period involved, but 
pemonal contact of the men on the dairy farm with the men in the 
store could not be demonstrated. There were no known cases of 
typhus among the 100 or more patrons of the dairy. 

It is thus seen that known contact with a preceding case is a very 
rare fiindmg. It must be admitted, of course, that close contacts may 
have exist^ but ware undiscovered, particularly in those cases in 
deiiendenee was placed entimly upon information supplied 
fey tfee atiending physician and his patient. On the other hand, 
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it seems quite unlikely that any considerable number of actually 
traceable contacts wuth sick persons or convalescents should have 
been overlooked 

Moreover, there is evidence from another angle that the disease 
as observed m this study was not readily communicable from person 
to person. For each case that occurred there were a number of per- 
sons in intimate contact with the patient, including other members 
of the family, physicians, nurses, and visitors Notv%illistanding the 
absence of prophylactic measures, infections among these known in- 
liniate contacts were rare 

Among the 197 cases on which this report is based there were only 
tv o instances, noted above, m which more than one case occurred in 
a family in such sequence as to suggest (lie possibility that the earlier 
ca^e might have infected the later one. 

Eighteen of the 93 Savannah oases and 6 of the 44 Montgomery 
were hobpuali55ed No effort was made to delouse the patient 
upon admission to the hospital; no precautions whatever were taken 
vith regard to lice Not a single case has occurred among nurses 
attcndaiit^i, phj^icians, or fellow patients. One physician had the 
disease m Montgomery, but he scaled positively that he had not at- 
ter.rled a case of known or suspot ted typhus for at ieasi one month 
heiore the onset of his illress 

BnW U920) states that in over 500 eases of endemic typhus ob- 
cor\v.d by hull in New York City there have been only two instances 
ui which more than one member of a faniily has been infected vith 
tbe disease the same time or nearly the same time •Many' of the 
New York cases have been hospitalized, from 15 to 30 being reported 
in that city each year since 1912, bult no contact cases among patients, 
nurses, or doctors ha^c been icported. 

Allan (1923) was unable to trace any contact from case to case at 
Charl(;tte, N C In this connection mention should also be made of 
the numerous other cases reported in the literature and to the Sur- 
geon General which have been sporadic and without secondary 
spread. 

By way of contrast attention is called to Boyd’s report (1917) 
of a small outbreak of Mexican typhus (^^tabardillo’O in Iowa. 
Diuing 1915-1918 a considerable epidemic of “tabardiUo” raged in 
Mexico, and as a consequence sporadic outbreaks were originated in 
American territory by imported laborers. A Mexican laborer was 
admitted to the Santa Fe Kailroad hospital, Fort Madison, Iowa. It 
was later discovered that he had typhus, and lice were found upon 
his dothes. Following the diagnosis of his case, the physician who 
examined him on admission, the nurse who took charge of his cloth- 
ing, two male nurses who attended him, and two other hospital 
patients came down with the disease within 30 days. 
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Tlie lack of traceaMe relationship hetween cases and the extremely 
loio secondary familial attack rate is a striking and constant characteristic 
of the endemic typhus of the United States. 

Multiple cases on the same premises. — Although cases have so 
rai’ely been observed in the same family in such close sequence as to 
suggest communication of the disease during its acute febrile stage, 
several instances have been noted in which cases lecurred on the 
same premises separated by mtervals of six months or more 

In hlontgomery Mrs. R , living at Columbus Street, had a 

typical attack of Brill’s disease in December, 1922 Three years 
later, in September, 1925, while livmg at the same addie^s, her 
husband had the disease. 

In Savannah, at Aberconi Street, there is an old frame 

buildmg with a store on the first ttoor and a housekeeping fiat on the 
second In August, 1923, a butcher who operated a meat market 
in the reai“ of the store had typhus Eighteen months later, in 
January, 1925, his father-m-law, who lived with him and also 
assisted him m the meat shop, had the disease In the flat above 
the store lived a family of nine persons; they had occupied these 
premises for eight years with the exception of six months m 1924. 
One of this family, Mi-s. M., had the disease in August, 1925, seven 
months after the preceding case Although treated at home, there 
were no other cases m the family, nor was it possible to obtain a 
history of any previous cases in this family.'* 

Louse Infestation — In view of the evidence that the disease is 
typhus, and. that typhus, as known in the Old World, is transmitted 
from man to man % the louse, as careful mquiry as possible was 
made in each case to detect lice or any evidence suggesting prior 
infestation with them This inqury consisted m asking the physician 
in attendance and the patient, in all cases investigated, whether louse 
infestation had been noticed, or, indeed, whether the patient had 
noticed insect bites of any kind. In all cases investigated by the 
author in Alabama and in the few seen in Savannah search was made 
for nits or live insects on the hair of the head and body and on the bed- 
clothes, and for scratch marks on the skin which might suggest in- 
festation; at the same time other members of the family who were 
present were inspected and the environment was surveyed with the 
same purpose in view. Doctor Bassett has made the same search 
in all patients sick with this disease which he has seen in Savannah; 

* In to ttiese lustances, two more have been noted In In the large wholesale grocery and 

iM store to which reiereitoe has been made imder Contact/’ m winch three cases occniTod dunng the 
smnnmr of 19^, tbe manager became ill with the disease in .ingost, 1926^ no cases having ocenrred among 
either eMployees, so hur as could be aseertsaned, m the meantime* A Imw^ room near by^ in which case 
Ha* I was enmiloyed. recently changed o'tners, and the new owner, case S4S, came ddwn with 

hi iingiM, in the same neighborhood 1) K,, a dealer in hides, ftns, and ebideens, was 
|i»fii(C«red by another wwfcer in the same Establishment six weefes later, ^here were 
no aaadiog^ ^ hontaets ot^ther. 
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in addition, in some few instances, he has carefnlly searched the 
clothing worn by the patient prior to his illness. Every physician 
who has attended a case of Brill’s disease which came to the author^s 
attention has been questioned with legard .to the presence of lice on 
his patient. 

In Alabama such inquiry has been imiformly negative, except 
that in 1 out of 104 cases there was a history of a young girl living in 
the same house with the patient ha^ung had head lice three months 
previous to the onseL 

The inquiry in the 93 cases m Savannah was similarly negative 
with two exceptions: In case Sl2, 1923, proprietor of a cheap cloth- 
ing stole, a Jew, the attending physician made a positive statement 
that he had seen lice on the person and bed of the patient, m case 
Sl5, a negro, (‘Imically positive for typhus, a health department 
inspector who liad been sent to clean up the premises of the patient 
after his removal to the hospital stated that he had seen vermin on 
the bedclothes In neither instance vrere there secondary cases in 
the household or among the kno%ra contacts of the patient. 

While this evidence does not m any single case exclude the pos- 
sibility that the patient may have been bitten by one or more lice 
prior to the onset of the disease, or may have had a light infestation 
which was not discovered, it does sxiffice to definitely establish that 
the disease was not associated with lousiness Tliis much is, indeed, 
sufficiently well established hj the geographic and social distribution 
of the disease, a considerable proportion of the cases havmg occurred 
in persons of such habits and living in such an environment that the 
harboring of lice is not to be suspected. 

DISCUSSION 

The evidence thus far adduced indicates that there is endemic in the 
southeastern United States a disease which is as yet indistinguishable 
from Old World typhus, clinically and serologically, except with 
regard to its relatively mild clinical coui*se and low fatality rate. It 
appears to be identical with the disease described by Brill as endemic 
in New York City. On the other hand, the epidemiological charac- 
teristics of this disease present certain points of difference with Old 
World typhus which appear to be significant. They relate princi- 
pally to the mode of transmission. 

The louse (P. hwnanus var corporis and P. hummms var* mpi^is) 
has been satisfactorily proven to be the usual — not necessarily the 
only — vector of Old World epidemic typhus. Transmission of the 
ymis from man to man is accomplished by the agency of this insect. 
Beyiewing the obs^ations which have thus far been made upon the 
endemic typhu^ of the southeastern United States, consideration may 
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be given to the evidence for and against transmission from man to 
man by the louse. 

As regards positive evidence which would suggest association of this 
disease with lice, not a single circumstance has been discovered which 
suggests such a mode of transmission In other words, if this disease 
had been considered as one of altogether unknown etiology, with no 
prior assumption as to its mode of iranmiisuon, the facts which have 
been brought out with respect to the cases observed in ^Viabama and 
Savannah, Ga , would not even give rise to (he suspicion that infec- 
tion was transiniitod by the louse Of po'^itive evidence tonJing to 
iamniinato the louse, then, this .study yields none. 

Moieovcr, there are certain facts which weigh di'.tinctiy against the 
supposition that the disease, as observed in these areas, has been 
transmitted by hoc. Tliesc arc: 

I. The seasonal dbtribuiio.i of the disease, reaching il&maxiinum 
in the waim weather of summer and autumn, is the revei'se of the 
seasonal disti'ibiition of diseases Icnown to be louso-borno — Old World 
typhus, relapsing fever, trench fever, which characteristically reach 
their highest prevalence in the colder months of winter and spnng 

II. The social and environmental distribution of the disease is not 
such as would be expected, and in a vast majority of cases (all but 2 
in a series of 197) absolutely no evidence of louse infestation was dis- 
covered It is in accordance with experience that cleanly persons 
upon whom lice can not establish themselves may occasionally be 
bitten by lice accidentally picked up, and that people of this class 
may consequently become infected with a louse-borne disease, espe- 
cially such as ax’e in close contact wth louse-infested patients. It is, 
however, contrary to all expenence of Old World typhus and re- 
lapsing fever, known louse-borae diseases, that infection should bo 
almost erchwivehj conjined to pei'sons who are not demonstrably 
infested, as has been the case here It seems, indeed, almost incon- 
ceivable that in a louso-bome infection there should be such ahenee 
of association with lice. 

III. As a ^roliary of the preceding, the lack of evidence of direct 
communicability, after a considerable penod of observation, is not in 
accord with common experience m louse-borne diseases. The fact 
that contacts of the observed oases have rarely been infected is not 
by itself evidence against louse-borne infection, since these patients, 
being not lousy, would not be expected to spread the disease. On the 
other hand, it is a remarkable circumstance that the undiscovered 
cases which must have existed, if the disease be transmitted in this 
wsy, did not cause here and there small localized outbreaks in a labor 
gang, boarding house, or some equivalent group. 

lY.^^na%, reviewing the chstribution of this disease and the 
caroiaManees existing in the communities studied, the facts seem 
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to be incompatible with, the assumption that the infection has been 
conveyed by lice under the conditions which are generally accepted 
as governing the transmission of Old World typhus (Arkwright, 1920), 
based upon the present status of epidemiological and experimental 
evidence m that disease These conditions may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) That the virus exists in nature only {a) m the blood and 
tissues of mfected human beings, and (6), in the bodies of lice which 
have fed upon such peisons. 

(2) That man is infective for the louse only for a brief period, 
namely, from the onset of the disease until defervescence has been 
established, a matter of two or three weeks. 

(3) That one attack in man confers a definite, high, and durable 
immunity. 

(4) That the louse, having bitten an mfeetive man, after a period 
of five or six days is capable of conveymg the infection to other 
persons by its bite. 

(5) That the louse remains infective during the remainder of its 
life, a matter at most of two or three months (Nuttall, 1917). 

(6) Almost all attempts to demonstrate the inhentance of in- 
fectivity in the louse have failed ^ 

To maintain the disease under these conditions of transmission, 
therefore, there must be available a supply of infective lice, renewed 
at frequent intervals by the occurrence of cases in lousy persons, 
either mfected locally or imported. For sustained endemic prev- 
alence, not tending to decline, the louse infestation of the popula- 
tion must be sufficient to establish on the average at least one new 
human infection for every one that is terminated by death or re- 
covery. Otherwise the prevalence will decline. To meet th^e 
conditions a certain proportion of the cases, probably a majority of 
them, must occui’' in persons sufficiently infested with lice to serve as 
foci for the infection of others, since the cases which may occur in 
uninfested persons bitten casually by stray lice and living in a clean 
environment would not contribute to the further spread of the in- 
fection. 

As to the comniimities considered in this study, it seems doubtful 
that the louse infestation of their population is sufficient to sustain 
an infection subject to these conditions of transmission. Obvious 
lousiness — ^heavy infestation with body lice — is an exceedingly rare 

*Ttm above are given as the conditions of transmission which seem to be gener^ly accepted tor Old 
World typhns. Xt can not be said that all these condifeom have been rigidly proven. For instance 
thft pQS^l^ty tm mt Iwen einto^d that the viins ot typhns may have some mammsKan ho!^ other than 
lu lact the exist^oce of ^oh a reservoir is suggested by the suscei^bihty oi certain ol the lower 
to exp^hnenial xx^Setta. Hor has it been proven that the louse ^ the only actual or potential 
or the is never transmitted to the progeny of infected lice LiheWise, whUe 

is ]^,piKntive evidence ol inMivity of man^ the possibihty of occasional 

lat^t inicete has mt been exdud^ 
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CQuditioa in the southern United States. The elimate is mSd; the 
winters are short; eTen the poorer population are relatively cleanly in 
person and surroundings. Lice are looked upon as a disgrace^ and 
strenuous efforts are made to destroy them when they are found. 
They are occasionally encoimtered on beggars, vagabonds, or des- 
titute and debilitated persons Jails, mstitutions caring for the poor, 
and cheap lodging houses sometimes become mfested. No outbreaks 
of this disease have been traced to such places 

Allan (1923), commenting upon the absence of lice m the cases 
which he reported, stated that m 15 years of dispensary and office 
practice in Charlotte, N C , he has never seen body lice on a patient. 
His experience m tins regard is not diffen nt from that of a great many 
other physicians in this section of the country who Lave been ques- 
tioned 

Head lice are not so very uncommon m school children, inspections 
somoiimes reveal as high as 4 or 5 per cent infestation in the poorer 
sections, In ^Montgomery head lice were found on a few children in 
three schools during 1924~-25, but less than 1 per cent of the school 
population was affected. No relationship could be traced between 
these schools and the occurrence of cases. 

With these observations m mind as regards the cases and the com- 
munities in which they have occurred, in order to account for the 
existence of a louse-borne person to person transmission in this 
disease in the southeastern United States one must assume the 
existence dming at least three years of a conceded reservoir of in- 
fection in lousy persons, either (a) in the form of clinically recogniz- 
able cases which have somehow remained undiscovered by the in- 
vestigation, or else (h) in a climeally unrecognizable form as larval 
cases (the “typhus exanthematique inappaient’’ of Charles Nicolle, 
1925) or as passive carriers of the virus. 

With regard to the first of these assiunptions, it seems most im- 
probable that clinically recognizable infections in louse-infested 
individuals should have been overlooked while such munbers of cases 
in vermin-free persons were discovered. Such a circumstance is the 
more unlikely because the cases in lousy individuals would, as has 
been pomted out already, give rise to household epidemics, which 
would attract attention. 

Eegai'ding the alternative assumption that the infection may 
have been spread from clmically unrecognizable which have 
occurred in lousy persons, it is undoubtedly true that mild atypical 
cases occur and that these may escape di^nosis, especially if the 
option is not wefl developed. As a result of having dome a large 
mumber of Weil-Felix reactions on blood specimens from febrile eases 
of bffiiag typhoid or typhus, it ^ms unlikeJy tihai abortive 
^ fmn a very appreciable pix^potrion of the total number* 
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and there is no particular reason why they should be more common 
in the lousy than in the nonlousy. 

Concerning the existence among human beings of a large number 
of ‘^napparent infections in the sense of Nicolle, there is little 
evidence to support Ins hypothesis. Nicolle reasons that they do 
exist by analogy v/ith what occurs when certam rodents are inocu- 
lated with virus in the laboratory The response of human beings to 
infection naturally acquired can hardly be compared with that of 
rodents artificially inoculated. 

Human carriers of typhus virus have never been demonstrated, 
and from present knowledge it seems quite unlikely that they exist. 
The disease is apparently a blood-stream infection wuth localization 
in certam organs of the body, chiefly brain, spleen, and liver. It has 
been repeatedly shown experimentally that the virus disappear 
from the blood at the time of convalescence, or within a day or two 
after the temperatuie returns to normal. The virus has not yet been 
demonstrated in the discharges of the body. Upon recovery a sharp 
iminimit}^ is established 

In order to account for the tiansmission of the disease from man 
to man by the louse under the conditions which exist m the south- 
eastern United States, it seems necessary to assume an entirely 
altered conception of this disease, a conception which does not 
appear to be in harmony with the established facts, experimental 
and epidemiological, so far as they have been ascertained. In 
fact, whatever the means of transmission from man to man, if it he 
assumed that it is an exclusively human infection, then it must exist 
largely in unrecognized form, since it is evident that the recognized 
cases do not hnk together. These considerations have led to a tenta- 
tive rejection of the human louse as the principal vector and of man 
as the principal reservoii* of the disease in this part of the United 
States and the search for some other mode of transmission. 

It IS generally accepted that typhus — and hence the disease with 
which we ai'e dealing — belongs to that group of diseases known as the 
^^rickettsise."’ In addition to typhus, this group includes Eocky 
Mountain spotted fever, trench Wer, Tsutsugamushi disease (in- 
cluding the variety described by Schuffner (1910) and by Walch 
and Keukenschrijver (1925) in Sumatra), and heartwater, a disease 
of sheep, goats, and cattle in South Africa described by Cowdry 
(1925). These five diseases possess certam features in common. 
They are acute infections transmitted by blood-feeding insecte or 
arachnids; they exhibit a fairly high fever, running a relaliyely 
definite short course; a single attack confers upon the suiwivors a 
comparatively high degree of immunity for a period of 
yeai^, or even for life. There is invariably more or 
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of the nervous system and there is a characteristic esanthem in all, 
with the single exception of heartwater. It seems reasonably well 
established that the etiologic agent of each belongs to the rickettsise 
defined by Covvdry (1925) as follovvs: 

^‘Gram-negative, baeteriiimlike organisms of small sise, usually 
less than half a micron m diameter, which are found iiitraeellularly 
in arthropods, which may be moie or less pleomoi'phic and stain 
rather lightly with aniline dyes, but which resemble m most of their 
properties the type species, E prowazeki 

While the iickettsi^ which have been clescnbod in these diseases 
typicall^^ inhabit arthropod tissues^ it is questionable whether an 
arthropod reservoir of the parasites can exist iiidcfimtely. In Rocky 
Mountain spoiled fever, although heiedilaiy tiansmission in the 
tick has been demonstrated, it is not yet known through how many 
generatioi»s the virus can he continued m its arthropod host. Wild 
rodents, such as rabbits and ground squirrels, probably play a role 
in mamtaining the reservoir of the virus from which man becomes 
infected accidentally. In Japanese nvei fever the vector is a mite, 
T. akammliiy found in great numbers within the eais of the field 
mouse (Microtus montebelh)^ which probably acts as a reservoir 
of the virus. Waleh has brought evidence to indicate that in Sumatra 
r. dehensh, likewise a parasite of the field rat, is responsible for the 
transmission of the pseudotyphus of Deli Little is known of trench 
fever beyond its transmission from man to man by the louse In 
heartwater Cowdry has found that hereditary transmission of the 
virus in ticks does not occur, hence some other reservoir of the 
virus is necessary for its maintenance; presumably the sheep, goats, 
and cattle sick with heartwater ttfford this, though the possibility 
of a reservoir existing among small rodents has not been excluded* 

In typhus fever it has been shown by Nicoile and others that 
beside the ehmipanzee and the monkey certain small rodents are 
susceptible to the virus; i e , guinea pigs, rabbits, rats (white and 
gray), mice (white), the gerbille. In a recent publication Nicoile 
(1926) reports a second series of passages of typhus virus through 
12 generations of white rats. 

In view of these considerations the question arises whether in the 
endemic typhus of the southeastern United States a reservoir of the 
disease may not exist other than in man, a rodent reservoir with 
accidental transmission to man through the bite of some parasitic 
blood-sucking insect or arachnid. Such a hypothesis is compatible 
with the epidemiological characteristics which have been presented, 
namely, (1) the uneven focal distribution of the disease; (2) its 
sp^adic oeciprence; (3) its apparent lack of direct communicability 
person; (4) its association with ihe place of business 
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rather than with the home, particularly with those premises upon 
which foodstuffs are handled or stored; (5) the recurrence of cases 
on the same premises after considerable intervals of time; and (6) 
its seasonal incidence 

Obviously the rodents upon which suspicion immediately falls are 
rats and mice, and the parasitic intermediaries which are first 
suspected are fleas, mites, or possibly ticks 

Without desiring to emphasize the analogy, there is similarity 
between the epidemiology of this disease and that of plague as 
observed m the southern United States 

It IS interesting to note also that the observations with regard to 
this typhushke disease in the southeastern United States are not 
peculiar to this country Many reports of a similar nature have 
appealed m medical literature m recent years from various parts of 
the world Attention is called particularly to those from Australia 
and from the Federated Malay States. 

Hone (1922), m a senes of papers, has described a situation in and 
around Adelaide strikingly similar to the one here reported for 
Savannah or Montgomery. The fii*st 13 cases studied \vere in men 
wdio handled wheat, and latei cases showed an apparent relationship 
to the handling of foodstuffs More iccently Wheatland (1926) has 
reported a small epidemic of cases of mild typhus, giving a positive 
Weil-Felix, from a distiict siu rounding Toowoomba, Australia 
The occurrence of these cases seemed to be associated with a nugra- 
tion of mice, accompamed by an epizootic, and were at first called 
mouse fever 

According to Fletcher and Lesslar (1925) typhus was never recog- 
nized in the Federated Malay States until 1924 Between August, 
1924, and January, 1925, a diagnosis of typhus was made in 18 cases, 
7 of wdiich were in Europeans. The disease was sporadic in occur- 
rence; there was no evidence of the direct infection from man to 
man, and apparently there was an association of the disease with 
cattle keepers and with a camping ground that was notorious for 
its rats 

In summary, despite the clinical, serological, and experimental 
evidence as to the identity of these cases in the southeastem^Jnited 
States with Old World typhus and *^tabardillo,** there are signifi- 
cant divergencies in the epidemiology. These lead to a tentative 
rejection of transmission from human to human through the louse 
as explaining the distribution of this endemic disease, and suggest 
the existence of some other mechanism for the propagation of the 
virus. From a consideration of what is known of this group of 
diseases, the ^^riekettsias,^^ and specifically with regard to the 
susceptibility of rodents to typhds virus, it seems probable that a 
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rcseiToir may exist apart from man. A reservoir in rats or mice, with 
accidental transmission to man through the bite of some parasitic 
blood-sucking arthropod, is compatible with the epidemiological 
cliaracterislics which have been revealed by this study of the disease 
in Alabama and Savannah, Ga Some experimental studies designed 
to tent the theory of the existence of a rodent leservoir of the infec- 
tion are now :n progress in the hygienic laboratory of the Public 
Health Service, Out have not yet piogrossed far enough for a report. 


coxcnr.sioxs 

1. A disease giving a Pusilive Woil-Felix reaction, and clinically 
indisiingirsiiaklc froiii tj'pliuv foyer except with regard to its relative 
mildness and low fatality rat: is endemic in the southeastern United 
Slates. 

2. The epidemiology of this disease appears to differ significantly 
from that of Old Work! t3'piia3 

3. The epideiniologicsi characteristics afford no evidence sug- 
gesting louse tiansniission and are interpreted as bemg at variance 
with man-to-man tiaiisfer by lice, unless it be assumed at the same 
time that the disease occurs mostly m imrecognizable form. 

4. It is suggested as an hypothesis which seems to afloid a more 
probable explanation of the mode of transmission that a reservoii’ 
exists other than in man, and that this reservoir is in rodents, probably 
rats or mice, from which the disease is occasionally transmitted to 
man.® 
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* This of the source arid trassmfsslon of the “cmdomie typhus” referred to in tMs paper does not 

tho identity of that disease mth Old World typhus, fw while It is ssitlsfeictorily proven 
that in its epidemic form typhus is transmitted from man to man hy the s^enoy of the louse, there remains 
1!^ pDSSihSity-^imsupported by positive evidence but not yet exdiudcd-^that the disease may exist also 
in rodents, and that m the mterv^s between epidemics the infection may be carried over in this reservoir^ 
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Tai3Le ni — Cases of BrilVs disease occuumg in Monigomenj, Ala,^ 1922-102^ 
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Table IV —Cases of BnWs disease occtiuing tn Savannah ^ Ga y i9r2B-1925 
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Oct 

...do. 

2 

Oct 

•y 

Oct 

0 

Oct 

15 

Oct 

21 

Noy 



Oct 

21 

Oct 

...do 

25 

,._do_ 


{ 

1 Nov 

2 

‘ Noy 

a 

i No\ 

n 

> Koi. 

14 

' Dec 

1 

10 

! 1924 

1 Mar 

1 

7 

i 

1 Ma> 

1 

I May 12 

June 

n 

July 

9 

Sept 

1 

Sept 

6 


20 

Oct 

*21 

.. do. 


Nov 

25 

Nov 

18 

Dec 

18 


Clerk, oSBce-.., 

Foreman, tiansfer company-. 
Housewife 


Proprietor, furniture store 

Proprietor, hotel and taxi service 
Superintendent, chemic^ works 

Butcher, store 

Housewife, living next to bakery 

Mechanic 

Saleswoman, handicraft Shop 

pnnter, shop on water front 

Selesman, Seed store **S” 

Bn^oyae, dairy 


1925 

Jan 30 
Mar, 28 
Apr, 4 

Apr 80 
Apr 18 
IVIay 15 
Jan ■— 
May 7 
May 30 
July 9 
July 15 
July 5 
June 25 
July 22 


7th 

rtOth . .1 
nth.. 
8th. . 
12th 
rth. ...i 


8th... 
17th .... 


34th... 
10th... 
.. do. 


.do.- 


15th,... 
12th- .. 
—.do.. 
9th .... 
25th. .. 


14th.. 
Sth . 

iilV.; 


15th.. 


Pos 1-ieo 

Ncg 

. do 

..do...... 

Pos I-ICO. 
Neg 


Neg 

Pos l-i60-.. 


Pos 1-320- 

Ncg 

Neg 1-80... 

Neg 


Pcs 1-320.. 

. .do 

-do 


Pos 1-320... 


Neg 

Neg 1-80... 

Neg-II-- 


Pos 1-60.. 
Pcs 1-ieo-. 
—do 


lOth.-. 

37th— 

6th.— 


16th- 

10th- 


22d. ^ 


Neg 1-80... 
Pos 1-1280. 
Neg 


Pos 1-320... 


Pos 1-640- 
Pos, 1-100- 


Pos 1-320- , 
N<^ 1-40... 


Remarks 


Son of Ko 
29 

Daughter 
of No 29 
Husband 
of No 29 


Guinea 

pigs 
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Table IV . — Cases of BnIVs disease occurring In Savannah^ Ga , 1923-19% — Con. 







Weil- 



Case 

No 

Race 

Set 

Age 

Occupatton 

Date of Feli\day 
onset aftei 

1 Reaction 

Remarks 





1 

onset 1 

... ■ 

1 letoiilt 

1 








P25 


30 

W 

p 

30 

rnemplo^ed 

Julv 28 

/I 

A 

p 

31 

W 

M 

30 

CleiK, grocery 

_..do Kill 

...do 

32 

w 

11 

25 

Emoiovee, ‘"X* dairy 

JuIt 0 3211” ... 

Ncg 

33 

w 

M 

35 

Empir ee, lest launi 

Aug 31 35th 


31 

vr 

F 

73 

Hoii’^erife 

Ajg i5 

l-u20. - 


w 

M 

28 

Clerk, tc ’ 

Tun *3" Sill 

NVg 

36 

w 


37 

Firiplj^-C, * N” *iji 

Vrg I*' 


38 

w 

r 

13 

o: er-'toi 1 \ irg cr 

Aug 10 .. 






giocoi^ 'iiJio ‘A ” 



SO 

V* 

M 

C4 

Cieik, feed atcio “S' 

Aug 7 - 


40 

w 


41 

Cdrpoct'T. 

.Vig 20 


41 

vv 

If' 

IQ 

Scboolgiil - 

...do.. 





42 


M 

i 3 

Scbool buv 

Sept 17 


41 

"I ' 

F 

bO 

IIou3eT\ ie 

Oct 1 

Pi^ 

41 


1 U 

10 

Sebot ibov 

..do 7th ^ 

...doi 

4”) 

V 

M 

27 ' 

CieiC Vihi'iesif' giaar^ 

Ocr 2 lith ... 

...do* 

4b 

V. 

1 

22 

Clcik 'wlK r.ale tobiccj iraie- 

Oct 5 

R I-hO. . 



t 


1 ru , 


1 i 

47 : 

\v 

; F 

20 

[ Cloi! , gre^t si re 

Oct 1 15th ... 

i...do 

38 

w 

. F 

50 



Oct 13 17th 

N g 1 

r.j 

w 

F 

7 ] 

Scbooicliikl 

Oc* 19 Sin. .. . 

Pcs I-iOi) 1 .1 

ru 

i H 

: y 

1 ’9 

-\iold<i living on \T it i boat... 

Oct 16 20th .... 

Pis 

62 

- \V 


30 i 

i»‘e pi ml 

Nev 4 .Gin. .. 

Fes i-;<0- .1 

53 

1 w 

1 JM 1 

57 

Eng'iieoi 

Nov 0 ‘■’th.... 

?c^ l-a*0- .| 

54 

' 

> F i 

10 

Ckik, pli,«?utins^riiia 

Nos 7 lOtb .... 

' Pos J 

55 

1 

u ; 

52 

blot chit ii< nsc bt oU r 

No’ 22 • i:tn ... 

; Pv" J 

60 

! 

M ' 

U 

Scho^ 1 > Imd 

Dec 13 i 8th 

L. do ' 

57 

1 

\ U 

2ii 

I ipc f'lici , ’ ailioid ‘•hoii 1 

Dec 34 1 Un 

1 i-’£aO .1 

53 

i w 

1 M 

•.0 

PainiC'i-,.— 

Dec 15 t 

Pcs i-iod. J 


^^licroseopic aggluUu^Htou ith ippiuMiiiati dilation of dued bicod 


T\ble V — Nnmhe} a) ea^eo and case rate of endctntc iypht/> acroiduig ia lioad 
occnpaiional qtoup^ in Monigoihcuj^ Ala, 1022-1905 


fPopuUtioa figures ftom U S census, 1920] 


Group 

Tot'll persons 
in group 

Number of 
cases m gioup 

' 

Case » ate per 
LCOO evposed 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Population 10 years of age and over 

16,428 

19,408 

29 

U 

1 77 

0.72 

AHoceupitions . 

13,242 

7,620 

29 

3 

2 20 

30 

Not g'lmfuliv employed 

3,186 

11,878 

0 

11 

0 

93 

Agriculture, fore^^tiy, and animal husbnudry — 

215 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Extraction of mmeials 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manufaetunng and mechanical industries 

4.m 

76S 

1 

0 

, 250 

0 

Transportation — 

2,eob 

131 

3 

Q 

1 15 

0 

Trade 

3,048 

1 530 

18 

3 

: 5,90 

5 67 

Public service — 

402 

10 

1 

Q 

! 2,49 

i 0 

Professional service 

1 660 

671 

3 

0 

: 4 62 

0 

Domestic and personal ser\ ice - — 

i 1,102 

4,915 

3 

0 

1 2 73 

0 

Clerical occupations 

1,070 

608 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table YI — Numher of casps and ca^e rate of endemic typhus according to broad 
occupational groups tn Savannah, Ga , 1928-1925 

[Population figures from XT f; census, 3920] 


Group 

Tot il persons 

1 in gioup 

L 

Number of 
eases m group 

Case rate per 
3,000 exposed 

1 

[ IMale 

Female 

Male 

[Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

Population 10 jens of age ami o\ er -j 

33, 676 

35,463 

57 

34 

1 69 * 

0 96 

All OCOlipHtlODS - 

2i>,986 

32.880 

62 

7 

1 79 

54 

Not gainfully employed 

4,690 

22,583 

5 

27 

1 07 

1 1 19 

Agneultuie, foiestry, and animal husbandry,— 

273 

24 

6 

0 

21 98 

i 0 

E\traction of rnmei. Is 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Manufactuung and mechanical industues 

10, 816 

3,753 

10 

0 

92 

1 0 


6,573 

245 

5 

1 

76 

' 4 08 

, _ .. . _ . .. . . 

Trade — - 

4, 810 

878 

23 

4 

4 78 

1 4 56 

Public ser\ice— 

940 

9 

2 

0 

2 13 


Professional service— 

977 

864 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Doinestio and peisonal service 

1,800 

7,710 

6 

0 

3 33 

0 

Cleiical occupations 

2,784 

3,387 

0 

2 

0 

I 1 43 
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CHANGES IN TYPE OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 

The above was the title given by Dr Charles V. Chapin, siiperin- 
teiident of health, Providence, R I , to the fourth Sedgwick Memorial 
lecture Do< tor Chapin's lecture was printed in full in the Journal of 
Pieventive ]SIedicine of September, 1926. Doctor Chapin discussed 
especially the changes m type of contagious diseases that have ocemTed 
in smallpox and scarlet fever This lecture might well be read with 
profit by eveiy health officer and sanitarian. In cider to mvite 
attention to this lecture, the following quotations therefrom are 
repeated: 

Forms of life w'cll adapted to their environment survive Those 
ill adapted pensh. it is as true of smallpox and scarlet fever geims 
as it lb of Norway i-ats, or the common daisy. Any quahty tending 
to restrict the increase m numbers of these geims, or to restrict the 
opportunities for transference to another host, would seem to be hos- 
tile to the mainteunneo of the sp'ecies A germ which promptly" kills 
its host has little time for reproduction and httle opportunity for 
transfereme. If the germ puts the host to bed, even if recovery 
ensues, it is also mimical to the dispersion of the germ, though, in a 
lesser degree. The discovery of bacteria came soon after the dis- 
covery of the action of natural selection, and many bacteriologists 
and epidemiologists w'ere quick to see that natural selection is hostile 
to the virulence of the pathogens There are some who have doubted 
this and have claimed that the ftmeral of a dead man, and the constant 
calls of friends at the bedside of the sick man, favor the distribution 
of the infecting germs, but I doubt if there is a single practicing health 
officer w'ho does not feel certain that there is far less chance of a person 
spreading disease germs if he is dead, or in bed, than if he is going 
about his daily w“ork If the diphtheria bacillus invariably put its 
victim to bed, there w'ould be a very good chance that we could con- 
trol the disease The reason why the diphtheria bacillus is able to 
maintam itself so well is because it so frequently lives in the human 
throat wiriiout caiismg symptoms sufficient to come to the attention 
of the health officer. 

**The mild type of smallpox has by no means driven out the classical 
fonn. In many places they have existed together. Although in the 
United States the mild type has been the prevailing one, there has 
been a very respectable amount of the classical form, and nowhere 
has the relationship of the two been more carefully studied Prac- 
tically all American health officers who have had experience with the 
two types bdheve that they are distinct and breed true. A large 
proportion of the classical outbreaks have been traced to foreign 
lands- Many others, particularly in the Southwest, were so situated 
that importation from Mexico was probable. 
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“The most important question is, Does the mild type ever reyert to 
the old classical form? Many have noted the occurrence of a seyere 
and perhaps fatal case of smallpox clearly deriyed from the mild 
strain. Rarely a second or a third case deyelops. I Imow of no 
certain record of an outbreak of the classical form derived from the 
mild in the United States. The nearest approach to such a change 
in type is described by Doctor Davies, of Bristol, England. He 
records an outbreak in Wales of 15 cases, of which 4 were confluent, 
and 1 of which died, which was very clearly traced to a senes of 
typically mild cases in Bristol. 

“Just how thoroughly the mild strain has become established, it 
would, however, be unsafe at present to say. 

“That vaccinia is derived from smallpox by animal passage we 
know That varicella is another offshoot from smallpox is highly 
probable That the mild type of smallpox sometimes called aiastrim, 
or amaas, is another cleavage seems clear. That the two strains are 
closely related is shown by complement fixation tests, by animal 
inoculation, and by the immunity against both produced by vaccinia. 
Nevertheless the two types differ clmically m a marked degi’ee and 
to some extent in immunity relations and m animal reactions. 

“ The history of the appearance and dispersion of the mild type of 
smallpox shows that it is not to be explained by changes in the host 
caused by vaccination, or otherwise It is not possible that it is 
due to climate or any telluric, or cosmic, or mystic epidemic influence. 
The theory that the disease is mild because the smallpox germ has 
parted company with a virulent streptococcus seems h%hly improb- 
able. The simple and wholly adequate theory is that in Florida or 
in Africa the smallpox germ some thirty years ago suddenly under- 
went a change, br mutation, just as many other species of plants and 
animals, high and low, are constantly doing.” 

In speaking of scarlet fever. Doctor Chapin stated: 

“It was a natural suggestion that the variation in virulence shown 
by scarlet fever might be explained in a similar way. I have, how- 
ever, found little or nothing to support this view. 

“Efforts to trace the spread of either mild or severe scarlet fever 
from country to country, or even from one city to another, have, 
with veiy few exceptions, proved unavaihng. Doubtless too much 
importance oi^ht not to he attached to this, for the tracing of 
scarlet fever is very much more difficult than the tracing of smallpox. 
There may well be considerable transference of scarlet fever from 
place to place- witiiout our being able to d^sover it. 

“There are, however, other reasons than inability -to trace dbper- 
' Mew, which render, it improbable that the mild type of scariet fever 
fej Me ahiafipox, derited from a pudden mutafaon. In the first 
place there do pqt be any de^ly defined, typ<% of seaxj^ 
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fcTor, such as we see in smallpox. I have found no instance where 
one type of smallpox has slowly changed to another type, although 
there are instances where this has been simulated, as when a severe 
strain was imported into Detroit during an epidemic of the mild 
form. With scarlet fever it is very different. The loss of vhulence 
has nowheie been sudden Wherever scarlet fever has been growing 
milder the change has been gradual; for the most part very gradual 
A slow process of evolution seems much more probable than a sudden 
mutation. 

‘^The occasional appearance of increased virulence might simply 
mean the occasional natural vaiiation, or leversion, to the an(*estral 
severe strain. 

‘‘The facts here gathered indicate, with a considerable degree of 
probability, that the present mdd character of scarlet fever is due 
to the selective force of isolation eliminating the severe strains It 
is far from a demonstration, but it is hoped that some one will give 
further study to the problem, for its solution seems to me to be a 
matter of very great moment/’ 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Bates for Principal Causes of Death for October, 1926 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
November, 1920, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co , 
and piesents the mortahty experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for October, 1926, as compared with 
September, 1926, October, 1925, and the year 1925. 

The bulletin says: 

The health situation in industrial populations of the Thiited States and 
Canada showed improvement m October as compared both with the same month 
of 1925 and with the preceding month of 1926 Tho recorded death late (7.9 
per 1,000) shares with October, 1921 and 1922, the distinction of being the lowest 
ever recorded for October In 1925 the rate was 8 1 ; m 1924, 8 5; and in 1923, 8 8. 

At this season of the year special interest alvays attaches to what is happening 
with respect to influenssa and the respiratory diseases This interest is somewhat 
accentuated at present by reports from different sections of the country which 
show, beyond question, that cases of infiueuza are increai,mg. Obviously, there 
is much concern as to the extent that this increased sickness is being reflected 
in the death rate. We are able to report that up to November 13 the records 
of tho industrial department of the Metropolitan show notliing more than the 
expected seasonal rise in the death rate from influenza and pneumonia. Among 
more than 17,000,000 persons exposed to nsk there were recorded, in October, 
105 deaths from influenza and 740 from pneumonia. The death rate in October 
for these two diseases combined was 55.6 per 100,000. This actually shows 
haj^vement over October of last year, when the rate was 60.1. Furthermore, 
lOk the flrst and second weeks of November the combined mortality from 
and pneumonia was lower than in the corresponding weeks of 1925, 
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at a time when no paiiicuiai aii\iet\ was being manifested about any mipending 
outbreak of influenza Cunent low lates foi heait disease, Bright's di'^ease, 
and cerebral hemoiihage also inaicate that the kind of influenza now prevailing 
IS not the virulent type 

The mortality from each of the principal epidemic diseases of childhood Is 
low, although the diphtheria death rate rose lathei shaiph from 0 5 per 100,000 
in September to 10 5 in Octobei, m October a j ear ago it was 9 7 Tuberculosis, 
diarrheal diseases, and puerperal conditions shoTv impro\ ement ovei October, 1925. 

In the field of deaths due to violence, suicides continue to be lepoi ted in 
unusual numbeis, and if there is no slackening during November and December 
in the suicide late the figuie recorded for the \ear 1926 will be highei than for 
any year since 1921, it may e\en exceed the late for that year, in which e\ent 
it will be the highest recorded since 1917 The homicide rate, in October, was 
a little lower than m September, and in October, 1925 Automobile fatalities 
were few'ei than m October, 1925 

Death raiefi (annual bas,^s) for pr%nctpal causes per lOOfiOO lives exposed, Septemhet 
and October, 1926, October, 1925, and yea) 1925 
Ilndustridl department, Metiopolitan Life Insurance Co 1 


Rate per J00,000 lives exposed ^ 


Causes of death 


Total, all causes 

Tvplioid fever 

Measles — 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system — 

Cancer 

Diabetes melhtus- 

Cerebral hemorrhage - 

Organic diseases of heart — 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Other respiratory diseases., 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

BnghCs disease (ehronie nephmis) I 

Puerperal slate I 

Suicides - 

Homicides. — J 

Other cstemal causes (excluding suicides and homicides) i 

Traumatism by automobiles 

All other causes - 


October, 
r im 

1 

j Septem- 
j ber, 1926 

October, 

1925 

Year 

1925 

785 8 

1 

S14 2 

813 3 

907.5 

6 2 

8 4 

7.1 

4 6 

1 3 

1 9 

8 

33 

2 0 

1 1 

2 1 

3 5 

6 1 

90 

72 

7 7 

10 5 

6 5 i 

97 

10 6 

0 9 

4 6 i 

6.7 

22 0 

78 J 

139 6 j 

82 6 

oai 

68*9 

f 79 1 

72 5 

85.9 

60 7 

72 8 

66 0 

70 5 

in 9 

15*1 

14 0 

35.2 

4a 4 

46 1 

1 44 0 

53.6 

106 7 

105. i 

105.8 

12a 6 

48 7 

36 3 

53 4 

86 5 

ILO 

9 0 

10 3 

13 2 

49 3 

63 6 

61*9 

36 7 

62 0 

60 4 

62 8 

69.8 

11 8 

11 5 

12 6 

las 

7 9 

90 

a9 

as 

Ci 3 

as 

6 8 

7.2 

r)ao ! 

68 5 

64 7 

m 3 

19 5 ' 

20 5 

21 2 

16.fi 

183 9 j 

189 1 

387.8 

190,7 


I All figures include infants insured under one year of age 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

A Note on the Bearing of Anopheline larvse. Mark P. Boyd. 
BvMetiti of Entomological Research, vol. 16, part 4, March, 1926, 
p. 308. (Abstract by L. D. Fricks.) 

This article describes a successful method of rearing adult Ano- 
phel^ from deposited by captive females. The author states 
that Uie chief difficulty in rearing Anopheles in the laboi'atory arises 
frpm a lack of vitamines in their algse food. He overcomes this 
26 3 
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difficulty by feeding Flcischniann’s Yeast and by this method of feed- 
ing attained a high degree of success, 100 per cent development 
fiom eggs to adults in 13 daj’s 

A small amount of yea=t was daily lubbed mto the superficial 
layer of water m the culture pans Marble dust was kept in the pans 
to conserve alkalinity, and the water was changed frequently. 

The Mosquitoes of the Lower Fraser Valley. British Columbia, 
and their Control. Eric Hearle, B Sc. Report No 17, Canadian 
National Reseai'ch Council, Ottawa, 1926 91 pages. (Abstract 

by W. H W. Komp ) 

A very complete study of the mosquitoes of the region, with keys 
to the species found, illustrations of the most common species, 
observations on the breeding habits, and excellent photographs of 
typical breeding places, including some fine aii’plane views. The 
lower Fraser Valley is the richest agiicultural area in British Columbia, 
small-fruit growing, livestock breeding and dairying, and lumbering 
being the pnncipal industries The lower valley is flat, interlaced 
with numerous slow, winding creeks and sloughs Durmg the greater 
part of the year the river is at low stage, but during the late spring 
and early summer freshets from melting snow flood the lowlfends, 
causing extensive temporaiy swamps. These give rise to a mosquito 
pest that seriously interferes with the proper development of the 
country, xit high water about 14,000 acres are affected. The 
report recommends as a temporary measm-e the use of oil and of oil- 
soaked sawdust for small areas, and the diking and draining of the 
larger areas. Stress is laid on the necessity for cooperation among 
the various political divisions in financing these projects. Evidence 
of the migration of mosquitoes for 10 to 16 miles from their breeding 
grounds has been found; these nullify the bost-intentioned local 
operations, and make it imperative that some central board direct 
the mosquito-control measures. 

The Effect of Turbulent Air Motion and of Humidity on the 
Stability of Dust, Fumes, and Smoke Clouds. Philip Drinker, R. M. 
Thomson, and Jane L. Finn The Jovrnal of Industrial Hygiene, 
vol. S, No 7, Juty, 1926, pp. 307-313. (Abstract by Leonard 
Greenbuig:.) 

In this very interesting contribution Mr. Drinker and his asso- 
ciates report on a series of studies made in the gassing chamber at 
the Harvard School of Public Health. In these studies suspensions 
of dusts of various kinds (silica, zinc oxide, and tobacco smoke) 
were set up and the rate of sedimentation curve was determined by 
means of a Tyn^aJ^i meter attached to one side of the chamber. The 
nofluence of air motion was found by determining the change in the 
Sedfaoflutation curve affected by the use of electric fans, and the effect 
of mjAfttar® was found by the changes produced in the shape of tbe 
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curve when steam was blown uito the chamber. In some cases the 
humidity of the cabinet was laised to the satin ation point by blowing 
steam into the chamber, then slowly allowing the saturation to fall 
to 95 per cent prior to the introduction of the dust 

As a result of these studies turbulent air motion was found to have 
no effect on the subsidence of silica dust but a marked effect on zinc 
oxide and a considerable effect on tobacco smoke Local humidi- 
fication has a marked effect on silica dust and on zinc o.xide. Geneial 
humidification of the cabinet failed to affect the settling rate of silica 
dust and tobacco smoke but hastened the settlement of zinc oxide 
both as a powder and as a fume. 

How to Get a Smokeless Atmosphere and Make it Pay. Coun- 
cillor W Brownhill Smith The Journal of State Medicine, vol 34, 
No 7, July, 1926, pp 422-427 (Abstract by Leonard Greenbiirg ) 

In this paper the author points out that smoke exerts a harmful 
effect on health either directly by affecting the oigans of respiration 
or indiiectly by cuttmg down the noimal quantity of sunshine which 
is now known to be so essential to health According to the 1920 
Eeport of the Departmental Committee on Smoke and Noxious 
Vapors Abatement, “the number of deaths from pulmonaiy and 
cardiac diseases is shown to increase in direct proportion to an increase 
in the mtensity and duration of smoke fogs ” In the cities of Great 
Britain particularly, and to a lai-ge extent in the rural districts, the 
effect of fog is generally admitted to be a pernicious one. 

The fog of the cities of Great Britam is m a large measure due to 
the use of coal in individual grates for heating purposes, central 
heating being employed only to a very minor degree. 

The duty of the medical men is to preach against the evils of the 
smoke-laden atmo-sphere, according to the author of this paper. 

The use of gas affords a method of heating and cooking which is 
free of smoke production, and in those areas of the country where 
gas IS relatively cheap this method should find wide favor And 
according to the author, Prof. Parker Smith, of Glasgow, has shown 
that in certam large towns where electricity is supplied at a loiv 
price it is cheapei to heat cottages and villas by this means than with 
coal. But for the majority of towns (where these conditions do not 
obtain) it is necessary to resort to other means m order to keep the 
atmosphere smoke free. This can only be done by the provision of a 
smokeless fuel that can not burn m the types of grates and cookers 
now in use. 

The wntei then reviews the steps taken by the Glasgow Gas 
Committee in its search for a fuel which would burn satisfactorily 
iff ordinary dotoestic grates. ’ 

Experimentally, small-siae plants and finally lai^e-size plants were 
ctmstructed, using the process of Robert Maclaurin for coal carboni- 
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aation, all of which have come to a very satisfactoiy termination 
The carbonized fuel known as “Kmcole” has 45 per cent more heating 
power than an equal weight of raw coal and burns smokelessly in 
the ordinary domestic grate. By this method a highly satisfactory 
smokeless fuel is obtained and the cost of gas manufacture is at the 
same tmie lowered The author urges the use of this smokeless fuel. 

Do Water Supplies Disfigure Teeth of Children? (Comments in 
response to an article entitled “Water Supphes Charged with Dis- 
%uring Teeth'’ which appeared in Wofer 'Works Engineering January 
15, 1926). Water Works Engineering, vol. 79, No. 15, August 1, 
1926, p. 995. (Abstract by Frank Raab.) 

Richard Messer, Richmond, Va., quoted several dentists, some of 
whom blame the trouble of mottled enamel to water. Another, who 
is himself affected, does not blame it to the water According to 
Doctor McKay, there are two locahties on the Atlantic seaboard 
where the trouble of mottled enamel appears, and in each case it is 
blamed to artesian water. 

M. H McCrady, of Montreal, Canada, writes that the trouble of 
mottled enamel is new in his experience, but admits that it might 
exist m some parts of the country, H. E Moses, Harrisburg, Pa., 
believes that the above ti’ouble is found veiy rarely in Pennsylvania. 
He offers no su^ostion as to the cause 

Raising the Standard of Water Supplies. A. L Dopineyer, Asso- 
ciate Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service. 
Proceedings of Eighth Texas Water Works Short School, January 
18-23, 1926, pp. 18-22. (Abstract by V. M. Ellers ) 

In this paper a plea is made for a sanitary engineering organization 
representing the State, with adequate personnel and appropriations 
to give the advice and assistance to communities on sanitary engi- 
neenng problems, which they need and have a right to expect. 

Many communities which do not as yet reahze the value of a 
water supply of high sanitary quality should be properly educated 
by engineers reprosentmg the State, according to the author, and 
the raising of the general standard of water supplies in the State is 
said to be dependent on such education. 

The routine activities recommended by the Conference of State 
Sanitaiy Engineers for effective control of water supplies by State 
health departments are set forth as an mdication of the magnitude 
of the woik involved in this task alone, which is but one of the 
manifold duties a State sanitary engineer is expected to perform. 

The development of State supervision and control over water 
supplies is also briefly outlined in this paper, depicting the active 
part which the United States Public Health Service has played in 
and developing State sanitaiy engineering divisions. 
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Some Aspects of the Housing Problem. C A Clews Joui'ml of 
the Royal Samtary Institute, Vol 46, No 12, ]Nlay, 1926, pp 581-583. 
(Abstract by R E Tarbett ) 

This article covera the problem of providing housing accommoda- 
tions in Derby since the war Under the 1919 act the corporation 
built 724 houses at a cost of 20s 6d. to 22s 8d per super foot for 
the parlor type, and 18s 2d to 20s for the nonparlor type Con- 
struction material is not given 

Under the 1923-24 act the corporation is building 1,850 houses. 
Brickwoik was found to be the cheapest form of construction. The 
cost of these houses of the nonparlor type with three bedi’ooms is 
£461 10s or 11s 3d and of the same type with two bedrooms £339 
or 10s per super foot of floor space, exclusive of land and street 
works. The parlor type with three bedrooms cost £530 or 11s 2d. 
The greatei part of the houses are semidetached and built with a 
density of 12 per acre. 

As building was not progressing rapidly enough, it "was decided to 
erect 250 cast-iron houses These houses cost about the. same as 
the other type but could be qmckly erected and would not draw on 
the skilled labor already employed A detailed description of these 
houses is given These houses appear comparable with the small 
fiive-room house in the United States, having two floors with three 
bedrooms and bath on the upper floor The foundations are of 
concrete carried 6 inches above ground. The outer walls are of cast 
plates 3 feet square and 3/8 inch thick with flanges 2^ inches wide. 
The plates are covered with special cement and the flanges are 
slightly recessed to allow for a nailmg strip. Studding 2 by 3 inches 
is used, and walls are lined with asbestos sheeting. Roof is of timber, 
covered w'ith tile; windows and door casings of wood; floor of living 
and bedrooms of wood and of other rooms concrete. Houses are 
equipped with gi-ate and back boiler, hot and cold w'ater, and elec- 
tncity. A few other types of houses have been bmlt. Rent for the 
honparlor, three-bedroom type of house is 12s 3d. per w'eek, and 
for the two-bedroom 10s per week. 

The writer concludes that in view of the still serious shortage the 
aim should be to construct as cheaply as possible, without sacrifice 
of health or dm’ability, a type which may be erected quickly and 
the rental of which would come within reach of the ordinary artisan, 
say not more than one-sixth of his income. 

Automobiles and Public Health. W. J McConnell, Medical 
Secretary, Philadelphia Health Council and Tuberculosis Committee. 
American PnUie HeaMh Journal, vo^. 16, No. 9, September, 1926, 
p^. 884-S86. (Abstract by H. N. Old.) 
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There is mentioned in this article the possible factor of accidents 
and the industrial hazard m the manufacture and addition of certain 
compounds tending to increase the efficiency of motor fuels, but the 
greater part is deroted to the hazard of carbon-monoxide poisoning 
resulting from combustion of the fuels. 

The danger by reason of a rminmg motor in a closed or a poorly 
ventilated inclosure is referred to at some length, but more space 
is devoted to the subject of excessive concentration of CO in the 
atmosphere of locahties where motor-car traffic is heavy or m tunnels 
and similar covered passageways subjected to exhaust gas, 7 per 
cent of which is said to be carbon monoxide, while an almospheie 
containing 1 per cent is known to be sufficient to cause death m a 
very short time. 

Reference is made to the research work m connection with the 
Hudson tubes, which lead to a permissible maximum CO concentra- 
tion of 4 parts per 10,000 for a period of an hour, determinations 
being on basis of physiological tests. It is stated that other workers 
have found frequently 0.01 per cent in the atmosphere of parts of 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and state that 0.02 per cent and even 
more was not. unusual in limited areas and for short periods. This 
concentration is not considered serious. 

Brief reference is also made to some of the symptoms of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning and to emergency treatment. Methods and 
apparatus for CO determinations are discussed veiy briefly, but a 
list of related publications for reference purposes is included. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 11, 1926 


Bammanj of mfoi motion recctv(d by klegraph from nidustnal inhViauce companies 
foi week ended December 11, 19'^d, and coi respond mg neck o) 19^o {Ftom the 
Weekly Health hidex, Decernber 16, 1926, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, 
Depot tment of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Dec 11,192b Tveefc, 1925 


Policies m force 66, 332, 374 

Number of death claims 12, 486 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 9 8 


62, 333, 15G 
12, 102 
10 1 


Deaths from all causes in cetiam laige cities of the United States dunng the week 
ended December 11, 1926, infant mortality, annual death late, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, December 16, 
1926, issued hy the Bureau oj the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total {66 cities). 

Akron. 

Albany < 

Atlanta - 

Wbite 

Colored 

Baltimore < 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Biitfalo 

Cambridge - 

Camden - 

Canton — 

Chicago* 

Cmcmnati 

Cleveland..... 

Columbus 

Dallas.... 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Dcs Momes ... 

Detroit. 

Duluth 

Bi Paso 

Fall River* 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colcred 

Grand Eajnds 

Housion 

White 

Cdomd 

Indianapdls- 

White 

Colored 


■Week ended Dee 
11, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 j 
jear i 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Week i 
ended 
Dec 11, j 
1926 

Corro- j 
spending 1 
week, I 
1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Dec 11, 
1926 3 

7,106 

12 8 

12.8 

721 

722 

62 

32 



4 

9 

43 

34 

14 9 

15 9 

4 

5 

83 

65 



9 



34 



5 

2 


31 

(*) 


4 

5 


216 

13 9 

13 8 

18 

22 

55 

172 



10 

17 

38 

44 

i^) 



8 

5 

m 

52 

12.9 

17 5 

4 

6 


18 



2 

3 


34 

(*) 


2 

3 


226 

15 0 

io 

31 

30 

87 

29 



4 

3 

bB 

119 

11 4 

14 1 

12 

20 

50 

26 

11 1 

9 2 

3 

0 

53 

34 

33 5 

ia2 

5 

8 

84 

13 

6.2 

15 2 

0 

4 

0 

657 

11 2 

U 2 

69 

62 

60 

152 

19 3 

lae 

15 

12 

94 

180 1 

9 8 

10 9 

19 

25 

49 

82 i 

15 0 

14 9 

8 

7 

75 

43 ; 

11 0 

! 11 8 

7 

6 


29 i 



5 

6 


14 


! 

2 

0 


36 ^ 

10 6 1 13 0 

4 

5 

66 

83 i 

15 2 

14 8 

7 

6 


30 

10 7 

n 1 

2 

» 


290 

11 7 

10 9 

38 

40 

62 

21 

9 7 

9 4 

1 

1 

23 

27 

12 9 

17,4 

4 

6 


26 

10 3 

10 5 

4 

3 

63 

30 

11 5 

64 

4 

1 

68 

33 

10 8 

8 1 

1 

3 


25 



1 

3 1 


S 

<♦) 


0 

0 1 


42 

03 

14.Q 



11 2 

6 

4 

5 ] 
4 ! 

86 

45 


4 

4 1 


18 



0 

0 



■Hgg 


s 

7 

61 




8 


70 

D 

(®) i 

0 


0 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population 

2 Deaths under i year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank axe not in registration area for births, 

, SBatafOrflScitees. 

* Deaths for week: ended Friday, Deo. 10, l^, 

* In fee dties for which deaths sA feowp fjy oolo|» ti^ colored population in 1020 constituted the following 

pei^tag^s of fee total populadon: Atlanta, aiyiaifeaore, iS; Birmingham, 30; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 
14; Houston, 2S, Indiane^ofis, D; City, Kans 14; IxjfesviBe, 17, Mempids, 38; Kew Orleans m 

hlorfoik, 38, Richmond, 32, and W ashingfen, D. C , 2^. 
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Deaths from aU causes m certain large cities of the U niied States during the week 
ended December 11 ^ 1906 ^ infant mortality ^ annual death rale, and comparison 
with coriesponding week of 1925 — Continued 


W’eek ended Dee 

Annuil 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 

mortality 

11, 192d 

death 
rite per 
1,000 cor- 

year 



Week 

Corre- 1 

rate, week 
ended 

Dco 11, 
1925 

Total 

Death 

respond- 

ended 

spending [ 

deaths 

rate 

ms week, 

Doc 11, 

week, 1 



1925 

1926 

1925 1 

69 

11 3 

13 1 

6 

1 

4 j 

45 

26 ' 

11 6 

19 8 

4 

® ! 

78 

29 ! 



3 

0 

67 

6 t 

(«) 

13 5 i 


1 

1 i 

152 

97 ' 

13 9 

9 

14 

257 

22 

13 

61 

92 

15 4 1 

a 6 

4 

5 

34 

69 

1 


3 

5 

29 

23 



1 

0 

70 

22 


7 

6 

135 

27 

13 5 

12 G 

4 

6 

106 

53 

15 6 

20 3 

4 

8 


26 



3 

5 


27 

<i. 


1 

3 


121 

11 2 

16 

17 

75 

99 

11 9 

10 7 

10 

8 

55 

42 

16 0 

19 2 

5 

4 


27 



5 

7 

87 

37 

10 6 

13 7 

4 

2 

55 

119 

14 8 

10 0 

11 

16 


65 



6 

7 


53 

0) 

13 1 


5 

9 


1,484 

U 4 

127 

116 

52 

167 

9 7 

9 0 

14 

12 

47 

491 

U 4 

9 1 

39 

35 

40 

650 

18 1 

lo 8 

58 

59 

82 

129 

8 S 

8.2 

16 

8 

73 

47 

18*1 

17.1 

2 

2 

33 

106 

12 0 

15 0 

13 

7 

62 

41 

12 3 

a 7 

5 

9 

101 

22 



2 

5 

1 85 

19 

^12 2 


3 

4 

: 159 

61 

a. i i 

9 

4 

104 

27 


[ 1 

3 

1 

1 

49 i 

11 8 

12 8 

3 

4 

* 32 

31 

11 3 

13 1 

5 

6 

84 

S2I 

13 5 

13 4 

62 

59 

83 

148 

12 1 

15 0- 

25 

16 

83 

87 




’ 3 

60 

57 

10 8 

H 2 

6 

100 

58 

16 0 

13. 2 

6 

t 6 

75 

3’ 



3 

^ 3 

m 

27 

Cl. ^ j 

15 6 


3 

9 

V 3 

104 

90 

12. 5 


n 

1 237 

14 %i 

11 r 

_ 33 7 

^^13 8 

17 


54 

5 


44 

34 

13.3 





55 

14 0 

19.0 

' "‘'-Hy' 

12 


27 

12 8 

10.3 

3 

1 

84 

156 

14 3 

16 5 

7 

10 

42 

23 

12 9 

13 5 

1 

4 

29 

85 



7 

9 

67 

22 

11 5 

a 1 

2 

3 

57 

26 

12 4 

10,6 

4 

3 

93 

22 

7.9 

a 7 

3 

5 

46 

44 

12 4 

10 0 

4 

5 

51 

; 27 

13 3 

10 5 

2 

0 

47 

' 65 

11 5 

12.4 

7 

10 

67 

35 

13 6 

15 8 

4 

0 

68 

37 

18 7 

14 9 

1 

2 

23 

136 

13 4 

14 7 

15 

10 

86 

84 



12 

7 

100 

52 



3 

3 

55 

18 


1 

5 

34 

m 

12.6 

15,4 

0 

6 

0 

42 

11 3 

13 9 

4 

8 

48 

11 

4 9 

a 5 

0 

5 

0 

30 

9 5 

13,0 

2 

6 

25 


Cily 


Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisvine - 

IVhite 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Miiwattkee-, 

Minneapolis 

Nashville. 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans,,. 

White.,., 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough- 

Brooklyn Borough 

Manhattan Borough- 

Queens Borough, 

Richmond Borough,., 

Newark, N. J-, 

Norfolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland — 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha, ........ 

Paterson 

Philadelphia———— 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence 

Richmond-- — 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St Louis 

St Paul 

Salt Lake City 

San Antonio 

San Uieso-, 

San Pranc&co 

Seattle— 1 

SomerviUe — 

Spokane 

Spnn^eld, Mass 

Syracuse, 

Tacoma — „ . 

Toledo - 

Trenton 

mica 

Washington, D C 

White 

Colored 

Waterhary 

Wilmmgton, Bel— 

Worcester.— 

, Tonkers 

YdimgstowB 


*Be8lhs ftar week ended Priday, Dec XO, 1926. 

t Jk oitfea tor which deaths are shown by oolmr, th^ colored pt^^ulatioa m 1929 constituted the fob 

*!(i^ntag«e of the total popaBitloni Atkmtft.-3i, Baltimore, Birmingham, 69, Balfes^XS, Port 
» X|^ 2^ Xndtenfeolls, 11; Kaa^ City, , 14; Louisville, Memphis, 68; New 

3^ Rl<^mond, 32, and Wa^dngton, D, 0,# 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or confrol disease tmthout 
knoivledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases ate occur mng 


UNITED STATES 


CURBENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officeis 


Reports for Week Ended December 18, 1928 


AIABAMi 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal memngitis . — 2 

Ch.oke^n pnv , 35 

CALIFORNIA 

Oasod 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Los Angeles.. jt... 1 

Chicken pos 250 


Diphtheria ___ 163 

Influenza 49 

Matoa 13 

Measles — 8 

Mumps..- 6 

Ophthalmia nepnaionim 1 

Peiliagra 5 

Pneumonia - 56 

Scarlet fever— 25 

Smallpox..—. 17 

Tuberculosis 23 

Tj'phoid fete'' - - 22 

Tvphus fever — 6 

Influenza 25 

Leprosy— Los Angeles 1 

Measles 824 

Mumps 128 

Poliomvr litis 

Long Beach - X 

Los Angelea 1 

San loaqum County.. 1 

Scarlet fever 262 

SmallpoY 4 

Tuberculosis 140 

Typhoid fever - 13 

Whoopmg cough 40 

ARUO^fA 

COLOBAPO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheaa — - 7 

Measles — — 16 

Mumps.,.. - 1 

Pneumotua - l 

fSeariet fever 6 

Chicken poK 3$ 

Diphtheria .... 21 

German measle'?-, 2 

Influenza 2 

Measles 28 

Mumps 6 

rpn'hoi'milnele , ?? 

Pneumonia - 4 

Typhoid fever l 

ABkANSiS 

pox . ^ 

Scabies .... 1 

Scarlet fever, 110 

Smaliijox., 13 

‘’rrihPrf'Tilnsn’? 0 

Biphtheria 13 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza, 87 

Halana.-— — IS 

Measles __ ^ , 2 

Typhoid fever. I 

"VThoopmg cough 2 

CONNECtJCLT 

CerebrcKtpinal meningitis ^ 2 

Mum|« - 11 

Chicken pfor ... . . . 163 

Pellagra- r 5 ’ 

Scarlet fevei* ^ - ^ 19 : 

Diphtheria 28 

TnfliieTTKft, ^ ^ _i 17 

Smallpox ^ , ' 

Measles WF 

T^ibfisrceioaia.^ , T 

Mumps . 18 

Typhoid fever _ _ _ ' 12 

TMumoma (broncho) 28 

Whoopmg cough — - * — 26 . 

Pneutnouia (lobar)-,...- ^ 


<8007), 
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C0N^ECTICLT— continued 


Cases 

Pohonn ehtib 1 

Burlet ferei 77 

Septic sore tbroat 3 

Tupeiculosis (all forms) 24 

Typhoid fever 1 

V; hooping cough 

PELATiABE 

Chicken pos. 1 

Diphtheria 2 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fe-ver 15 

Tubeieulosis 2 

^ hooping cough 1 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 42 

Influenza 1 

Malaria © 

Measles © 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fgyer 13 

Smallpox 49 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis,.^ 6 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 4 

OEOBGU 

Chicken pox. 29 

Dipbthona 31 

Dysentery 3 

Hookworm disease 6 

Influenza 6i 

Malaria 12 

Measles.. 21 

Mumps 8 

Pneumoma... 24 

Scarlet fever 20 

Septic sore throat 4 

Smallpox 61 

Tetanus.. 1 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever,,* 7 

Typhus fever. 2 

Whoopmg cough... 32 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal memngxtis, 

St. Maries 1 

Winchester 1 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria l 

Measles 35 

Mumps..,.,.,--,, 1 

Fnemnonia 1 

Pohomyelitis-’i^fountain Home, i 

Scarlet fever. 4I 

Streptococcic sore throat i 

TuWcukJsis 3 

1 


ILLINOIS 

CSbCS 

Cerebro^P'nal mermgitiir 

Madison t’oUEtj 1 

Pool la Count 1 1 

(’hickenpov 4G3 

Diphtheria ]lo 

Influenza 22 

Lethal gic encephalitis 

Cook County 1 

Pajette County 1 

Macoupin County 1 

Measles 625 

Mumps 130 

Pncanionid 285 

Scarlet fe\er 323 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 248 

Tjphoid fever 19 

W^hooping cough 181 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 195 

Diphtheria 67 

Influenza 60 

Measles 48 

Pneumonia 10 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 186 

Smallpox 176 

Tuberculosis 35 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whoopmg cough 102 

IOWA 

Chicken pox„ 81 

Diphtheria 26 

Measles. 48 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia > 

Scarlet fever... 64 

Smallpox il 

Tuberculosis 11 

Whooping cough 5 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis; 

Easton 1 

Aianhattan 1 

Chicken pox 167 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles 4 

Influenza 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 67 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 40 

Scarlet fever. 79 

Smallpox 

Topeka 14 

Scattering 11 

Tuberculosis 84 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough 52 
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LOUiSHVV } 

Cases I 

Diphtheiia 25 

Influenza 13 

Malarn 11 

Pneumonia '16 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smetlpox 1 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever 13 

MilNS 

Ch'cken poic 

Dipntberu 5 

German measles 4 

Influenza 6 

Measles 193 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fever - 47 

Tuberculosis - 5 

Typhoid fevei 3 

Vincent’s angina 4 

Whooping cough 53 

MAEYI iKD 1 

Cere bi os pmal menin gitis 1 

Chicken pox 155 

Biphthena 58 

Germ n measles 1 

Influenza 25 

Mevles 22 

Mump,' * 27 

Ophiiulmiii neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (broncho;-. 23 

Pneumonia dobar) 33 I 

Poiionivehtr 1 I 

Scarlet fe%er 61 : 

Soptic s.ore thiont 5 ; 

Tetanue 1 ' 

Ta1>erculosis - 40 

Tvphoid ''evir - 13 

Vt nooping cough 109 


MlSSiC HU SETTS 

Aiithiax 

Cerebro&pmal meningitis 


Chicken pox 3U1 

Conjunctivitis (suppunt 's e) - 3 

l<^ 

mmleS. 13 

Influenza 8 

Measles,-...-.^ 88 

Mumps 165 

Ophthaimia neonatorum 17 

Pneumoma (lobar) 91 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever 327 

Septic sore throat— 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) Ill 

Tuberculosis (other forms). - 18 

Typhoid fever. — — 35 

Whooping cough — 112 

HICSIOAN 

1^ 

Hesasle®-.,, 114 

5 Week ended Friday* 


iircHiGAN'— continued 


Cases 

Pneumonia 15S 

Scarlet fever- 310 

Smallpox— — 13 

Tuberculosis 22 

T vThoid ff\ei S 

^liooping co^ igh 90 

MIV\ESOT.X 

Chitkenpox 3U 

DiplitheriJ 33 

Bs sen ter.’ 2 

Influenza 1 

Mca'iles 151 

Pneumonia 2 

Scadet fex er .247 

Smallpox 4 

Tuherciilosib. 40 

Typho'dfexcr 3 

TV hooping cough JO 

MISMSSlPri 

Biphthena 22 

Scailet fever 29 

SmaUpo' ! g 

Tx phoid fever 5 

MIfaSOU&I 

(Exdusi e of Kansas Cityj 

Cciebiospmal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 54 

Biphthciia 03 

Epidemic sore throat 6 

Influenza 22 

Measles 113 

Ophthalmia neonatorum I 

Scarlet fever 102 

Trachoma 1 

fubeiculcsis 30 

Tvphoid fev er - 17 

Whooping cough - 44 

MONTAVA 

Chicken pox i3 

Biphtheim 7 

Measles 205 

Mumps 2 

Scarlet fever S3 

Smallpox — 55 

Tuberculosis i 

Tjphoid fever 3 

Whooping cough fl 

2fEBR^faKl 

Chicken pox 28 

Biphtheria 7 

German mea Its - 8 

Meatles — — 8 

Humps - 8 

Pneumonia - - 2 

Pohomyelitb — 1 

Scarlet fever- — 47 

Smallpox — 

TulmcuJtosi&J., ^ 

Typhoid fever..... i* 
Whooping j?ough 4 
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NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal memiigitis 

Chicken po\ ^ 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles.., 

Paratyphoid fever 

Pneumoma 

Rabies 

Scarlet fever 

Tj phoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 
.. 3 

28b 
117 


^0 

1 

152 

1 

i:o 

10 

187 


OKL iHOM ^~con 1 1 uued 

Cases 


MaDiid 8 

Measles - 34 

Pneamoma 59 

Pohonnelitis—CheroKee County 1 

■^ieailet fei er 25 

Sm^illpox 

MeCui tarn Counter 10 

Scattering 0 

Typhoid fc\ er 16 

Whooping cough 24 


OREGON 


NEW MEXICO 


Chicken pox 

ConiunetiMtis — 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Dysentery 4 

German measles A 

Meades 21 

Mumps 6 

Pneumoma 7 

Scarlet fever 37 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever - — 4 

Whooping cough . . 


NEW yoEK 

(Exclusive of New York Citj) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox, 512 

Diphthena 100 

German measles 09 

Influenza 7 

Measles 017 

Mumps 177 

Pneumonia - 249 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fever 202 

Septic sore throat I 

Smallpox..,, 14 

Typhoid fever 33 

Vincentes angina — — b 

Whooping cough 25G 


NORTH CAROtlNA 


Chicken pox,,,, 

Diphthena 

German measles. 

Malaria 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Peptic sore throat 

Small pox 

Typhoid fever-,- 
Whooi^ng cough 


146 

79 

5 
1 

91 

5X 

1 

73 

6 
283 


QELABOMA 


(Exclusive of Oklahoma Cits and TulSit) 


Ccrebrospna! mepmgitis* 

Caddo County 

MoClam Counts 

Chlete pox,, 

Dip^bevta — 

" 


1 

1 

25 

23 

m 


Botulism,— 

Cerebiospmal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza— 

Leihaigic encephalitis 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Puerperal septicemia 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox— 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


PENNSYLX ANU 

Anthrax— Philadelphia 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 

Chicken pox, 

Diphtheria 

German measles, 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Measles 

Mumps — 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Mifflin County 

Philadelphia — 

Pneumonia - 

Poliomyelitis— Armstrong County. 

Scabies— - 

Scarlet fever - — 

Trachoma-— Philadelphia „ — , — 

Tuberculosis - 

Ts phoid fexer 

Whooping cough 


RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox — 

DiphthciiA — — 

Measles 

Mumps,,,- 

Pneumonia — 

Scarlet fever — — 

Tuber(ftosT£ 

Whooping cough 


SOUTH CAROtlNA 

(thicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

U I, III II, KH^ninn I ■ 


1 

1 

30 

35 

22 

1 

41 

9 

2 10 
1 

46 

3 

18 

3 

5 


1 

1 

731 

160 

12 

13 

573 

90 


1 

26 

1 

14 

411 

1 


272 


6 

8 

1 

1 

1 

13 

4 

7 

51 

33 

21 

644' 
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SOUTH CAROLINA— continued 


M liana 

Menslet. 

Pellagri 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

'Typboid fevei... 
Whooping cough 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ceiebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphthena 

Measle'! 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fexer 

Whoopmg cough 


TENNESSEE 

Chicken po\-, 

Diphthena 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Meades 

Ophthalmia neonatorom 

Pellagra 

Pneumoma 

Scailet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 


V TEX X3 

Chicken poi 

Diphthena 

Influenza 

"^^Humps 

Pelikgra 

Pneumonia.,,,,, ,,- 

Scarlet fex*er 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosijs 

Typhoid fexer 

Whooping cough 


Csibes I 

- 139 ; 

- 3 1 

.. 18 

- 1 I 

- 11 i 

7 I 

- 27 

- 16 


29 

1 

61 

5 

41 

5 

2 

11 


61 

24 


26 

1 

2 

34 

31 

16 

1 

9 

24 

Go 


20 

40 

269 

11 

3 
15 
29 
24 

2 

0 

4 
IS 


UTAH 

Chicken pox 43 

Diphtheria — 5 

Measles — ^ 

Mumps ,1 28 

Pneumonia,,, — 13 

Scarlet fever M.. 17 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever — — 1 

Whooping cough — l 

« 

VEBMUNT 

Chickeppoi 53 

— * ^ 7- 

Mumps 20 


VERMONT— eontmiiefl 

Cases 


dcailet fexer 15 

Typhoid 'evei 1 

\\ hooping cougii J". 31 


WASHINCION 


C erebrospm il meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 143 

Diphtheria 33 

German measles 37 

Measles. 117 

Mumps 3.5 

Scarlet level 82 

Smallpox 24 

Tuberculosis 22 

T3T)hoid fever 3 

Whoopmg cough 2 

WrST XIBQIMA 

Chicken po\ 169 

Diphtheria 55 

Influenza 59 

Measles 75 

Scarlet fe ter 73 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis., IS 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 54 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Cerebrospinal memngitis 2 

C hicken pox 91 

Diphthe’’ia 13 

German measles 4 

Influenza 1 

Measles 32 

Mumps 27 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever 13 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever i 

'Whoopmg cough... 54 

Scattering 

Cerebrospinal meningitis X 

Chicken pox — 283 

Diphtheria — 21 

Qerman measles — 25 

Influenza - 56 

LeUargic encephalitis i 

Measles 40fl 

Mumps... 66 

Ophthalmia neonatorum i 

Pneumonia 19 

Senrlet fever.,, 100 

Smallpox H 

Tuberculosis *, — 24 

Whooping cough IH 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox - — 19 

Diphtheria., - 6 

Measles - 28 

Pneumonia — 3 

Scarlet fever — r ^ 

Typhoid few - 2 

Whooping cough — 1 — 4 


('>-1 'iii 
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Reports for Week Ended December 11, 1926 


DIMPICT or (.OLUMBIA 


Chicken po'c 

Biphlheiia 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tubeieulosis-— 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough 

KORTH DA.EOTA 
Chicken pox 


Cuses * 
52 
.. 23 
.. 25 
.. 8 
.. 20 
.. 1 
- 8 

.. 25 


IsORTH I)AKOTA“COntinued 


Dipbthena 

German mea'^les 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Seal lei fever..... 

Smallpox 

Tubertulo&is 

Whooping cough, 


Cases 

5 

... 4 

... 181 


35 

28 

1 

0 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthli' State leports is published weekly and covers only those Stales from 
which reports are received during the cunent week 


State 

Cere- 
bro- 
spinal 
menin- 
; gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 
i laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 
I gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

1 

Scarlet 

fe\er 

Small- 

pox 

pheid 

fever 

October, WS 







i 




Arkansas 

0 

45 

150 

396 

7 

23 

4 

82 

3 

125 

New Hampshire 

2 

22 





2 

39 

0 

2 

Sovmber, WS6 











Arizona.. 

0 

14 

0 


55 


0 

66 

0 

6 

Georgia — 

1 

367 

285 

125 

n 

io 

4 

86 1 

48 

89 

Massachusetts 

3 

418 

46 : 

1 

161 

1 1 

26 1 

1,191 i 

0 

44 

New Hampshire . . . . 

0 

33 

3 





55 ■ 

0 


New Jersey — _ 

4 

616 

51 

1 ^ 

i20 ! 


31 

568 

0 

94 

Tennessee ! 

1 

457 

211 

66 

55 j 

22 

0 

339 


267 


Chicken pox- 

Arkansas 

Hookw 01 m disease 
Arkansas.. — 
Jk^^umps 

Arkansas 


Anthrax 

Massachusetts 

Chicken pox: 

Arizona 

Georgia 

Massachusetts.... , 
New Jersey.... 

Tennessee 

Conjunctivitis (infectious)' 

Geoigia 

Dengue* 

Georgia 

Dysentery* 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

measles, 




October f 1926 


Cases Pa-ntyphoid fOvei 

32 Arkansas 

Whooping cough* 
.. 2 .Arkansas...., 


15 


Novemherj 1926 


Oi^s 
- 2 

-. 8 
.. 45 
1,232 
.. 753 
.. 82 


3 


1 


17 

- 8 
5 

36 
.. 37 


Hookworm disease 

Georgia. 

Lead poisoning 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Massachusetts - 

Tennessee 

Alumps 

Arizona 

G^gia 

Mfcachusetts 

Tennessee.. 

Ophthahma neonatorum. 

Massachusetts 

^ New Jersey - 

I^aratyphoid fever 

, Georgia,-. 

' New Jersey.. 

Tennessee.—-,^..,.... 


Cases 

3 

.. 70 


Cases 
.. 4 

6 

.. 3 

- 3 

- 3 

.. 26 
15 
599 
.. 1 

.. 148 

- 3 

.. 2 
1 

« 1 
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Babies (in man)* Cases | 

Tennessee 3 

tecptic sore throat 

Georgia 38 

Massachusetts 10 

Tmeboma 

Aiizona 11 

Massachusetts 7 

New 3 


Tnehnosis Cases 

1 

TiphiiS fever 

Geoigia 2 

Whooping cough 

Arizona 10 

Georgia S3 

Alassaehusetts 442 

NewJorsejr 007 

Tennessee 23'i 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Eeported for the \3onth 
of October, 1926, by State Health Officers 


Chick- 
' on pox 

n . ! 
Diph- 1 
thena 

1 

j^Ieasles 

\ 

1 P4»*a- 

Mumpstyphoid 
j 1 fe'i er 

I f I 

Scar- 

let 

fever ' 

( 

Small- 

pox 

1 

Tuler- 

culos*^ 

1 

, 't:) t- 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama ^ 

‘ 7 

360 

42 

20 


I 

130 

1 

8 i 

I 1 

1 394 

360 1 

120 

Arizona 

1 

14 ' 

' 72 ! 

10 


35 

0 

70 

11 

4 

Arkansas 

32 

45 j 

1 7 

15 1 

3 

32 , 

3 

26 

125 

70 

California 

567 

526 

! 1,952 

467 

3 1 

709 , 

63 

700 

72 

225 

Colorado., - 

59 

84 1 

22 

6 


161 ' 

3 

113 

29 

23 

Connecticut | 

164 

108 1 

62 

14 

2 1 


0 

116 

IS 

134 

Delaware — .1 

8 

15 

3 



' 51 1 

0 

1 5 

24 

4 

Dist of Columbia.., 

10 

107 

3 

L_ _ 1 1 

1 48 

0 

101 

9 

33 

Florida i 

3 

181 

5 

9 1 

3 

33 1 

22 

, 68 

. 52 

1 20 

Qeoigia * 

31 

393 ' 

13 

30 , 

9 

! 92 , 

30 

1 71 

2% 

^ 56 

Idaho 

65 

28 t 

31 

9 


i 127 t 

1 

4 

16 

t it) 

Illinois 1 

652 

493 j 

615 

120 I 

4 

1 816 ! 

5 

, 1,399 

' 386 

1 773 

Indiana 

218 

470 

100 

4 


! 448 

53 

1 185 

232 

, 188 

Iowa 

98 

114 i 

28 

1 11 


177 

12 

51 

33 

30 

Kansas 

197 

134 1 

256 

25 

1 

266 

13 

' 137 

77 i 

106 

Kentucky - — — 


1 


i 1 







TiOiiiQmn.i, _ 1 

1 

f 158 ' 

1 

! 5 


53 1 

4 

1 ISO 

in 1 

i) 

Maine..,. 

148 

! 21 ! 

253 

! 23 1 ! 

120 

0 

37 

29 ! 

171 

Maryland 

114 

1 137 

23 

40 j 


i 166 

0 

215 

204 1 

220 

Jlassachusetts- - 

420 

1 291 1 

, 120 ! 

1 269 1 


1 729 

0 4^0 

87 

322 

Michigan ' 

410 

787 1 

Ill 

31 1 


669 

34 

554 


m 

Minnesota 

388 

346 ' 

320 i 

1 


919 

U 

196 

38 1 

119 

MlRS?S3ippi, - - -- -- 

132 

220 1 

220 

191 


lOJ , 

13 

278 

292 ' 

: 782 


124 

SOS 1 

72 

16 ! 


435 

9 

180 ' 

221 

171 

Montana - 

129 


308 

2 ] 

i -I J 

i 254 

35 

1 54 

19 

* 24 

Nohraslrn. -- 





1— 



) 



Nevada i - I 

i 1 


::::: v:-"" i 

1 1 

New Ilampshire ^ 


1 22 


1 i 


' 39 . 


i 1 

2 


New Jersey, 

' 269 1 

405 

48 1 

1 1 

i 1 ' 

330 

0 ' 

! 436 

105 

427 

New Mexico ^ 

* 4 1 

17 


' 3 1 

1 

: 52 

1 

97 

101 

18 

New York 

, 866 1 

86S 

701 ‘ 

' 353 j 

4 ' 

623 

17 1 

1, 537 

049 

1 !,06"» 

N^rfh rfirnlin.T, J 

' 03 

810 

81 , 



388 

55 


209 

1 617 

North Dakota 

53 

14 

215^ 

I 1 

3 1 

, 191 

24 : 

15 

27 ' 

' 85 

Ohio , 

751 

873 

87 

' 70 

4 

880 

44 

fiOi 

296 

[ 645 

Oklahoma A., 

1 22 

179 

22 

‘ 5j 


' US 

38 

1 80 

4^3 1 M 

Orego"*^ " rt r-- ^ 

' 91 

72 

53 

42 ^ 


218 

79 

7J 


27 

‘Pfinnsvlviinia <* 



t - 





1 

t 

Rhndft Island- 

1 if 

41 

6 

t 1 ■ 


21 

0 


4 , 


fjontb r’amlma- 

44 

676 

46 

L„— — ^ 

17 

114 

14 

1 

' 177 

056 1 

1 m 

fjontb Dakntn, . 1 

1 33 

37 

315 

1 1 


ISO 

4 

6 

I 18 I 

1 7o 


i 30 

524 

20 

5 


' 328 

18^ 

167 

! 725 ' 

^ 346 

Tatjmu 3 






1 




1 

niaiba.. I 


1 

r 1 


Vermtvnfc- - -r -r 

64 

9 

386 

37 


1 12 

0 

120 

0 

, 334 

Virginia , , 

118 

689 

127 

i 


393 

11 

' ^ V>A i 

220 

' 723 

Wa^ington-,-w 

370 

191 

80 

* 93 

o 

1 293 

00 

, 116 ! 

5) 

37 

West Virsime,, „ 

124 

264 

78 



302 t 

4 

117 

044 

' 3U 

Wi(5f>nnsin , ^ 

362 

172 

562 

‘ iis 


1 296 

29 

131 ’ 

1 2S 

1 597 

'Wyoming 

! 

39 

i i 

6 

21 

* 

1 ^ 


£9 j 

0 

1 ' 

i ® 

t 29 

1 


t pulmonary 

2 Report received weekly • 

3 Report not received at time of going to press. 
« Reports received annually 

« Exclusive of OMahoma City and Tulsa, 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of October, 1926 


1 

Chick- 
en pox 1 

i 

( 

! 

Diph- ! 
the»'ia j 

Merf‘'ka^ 

Pai<l ( c.rt-ipt 
:Mumpsl>phoid, 
fe\ei j 

j 

SniaJl- 

pox 

Tubei" 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

AlilhflmA 

1 

0 03 1 

1 73 i 

0 20 

0 09 ' 

i 

0 62 

0 04 

1 86 

1 70 


Arizona - 

03 ’ 

soj 

2 01 

2S 


98 

00 

1 96 

31 

11 

Arkansas - 

20 1 

28 I 

04 


0 02 i 

20 

02 1 

16 

79 

44 

California 

1 62 

1 50 1 

5 57 

I 33 1 

01 

2 ^ 

18 1 

2 00 

21 

64 

C'olorado _ _ 

67 i 

96 ' 

25 

07 , 


1 83 

03 1 

1 29 

33 

26 

PATinfiphpnf 

1 24 ' 

82 ; 

47 

U 1 

02 ' 

1 05 

00 1 

8S 

14 

1 01 

Delaware _ _ _ ^ 

40 1 

75 

n 1 

i 


2 54 

00 ! 

J 25 

1 19 

20 

District of Columbia 

23 

2 48{ 

07 



1 11 


2 34 


7b 

Honda 

,03 

J 91 1 

05 

10 

03 

35 

23 

72 

55 

21 

Georgia 

12 

1 50 ! 

06 

n , 

03 1 

35 

i 11 1 

27 

1 13 

21 

Idaho 

I 52 

66 ' 

73 

21 > 


2 97 

02 1 

09 

37 

23 

Illinois 

I 09 

82 1 

1 03 

20 1 

01 ' 

I 36 

01 1 

2 34 

64 

1 29 

Indiana 

S3 

1 ”0 

38 

02 

1 

1 71 

! 20 1 

71 

89 

72 

Iowa., 

46 

53 

i 13 

i 05 

! 

83 

i 06 1 

24 

15 

34 

Kansas,. 

1 27 

87 

! 1 05 

j 16 ’ 

01 1 

1.72 

! 10 : 

89 

50 

69 

Kentucky*-,. 



1 

1 

1 






Tjorntsift-na 

01 

98 

01 

01 

1 

38 

02 

M 12 

69 

06 

Maine. 

2 22 

31 1 

3 82 

34 1 


1 SO 

00 

55 

43 

2 56 

\Tftrylfl.od . _ . . 

8G 

1 04 

17 

30 

.J 

1 20 

00 

1 63 

1 56 

1 67 

MftSSftPhpSArtt. _ 

) 18 

82 

34 



2 05 

00 

i J 38 

25 

93 

Miebigan 

1 14 

2 18 

31 

09 1 

j 

3 86 

09 

J 54 

26 

1 22 

I 

i 76 

1 57 

1 45 


1 

4.30 

Of) 

89 

17 

54 

Mississippi j 

87 

1 51 

1 45 

i 26 j 


68 

12 

1 83 

1 92 

5 14 

Missouri ! 

42 

1 04 ! 

24 

05 , 


1 4?1 

03 

61 

75 

1 58 

Montana • j 

2 29 

16 

f 5 40 

04 


4 50 1 

62 

96 

34 


Nebraska * ' 





1 

1 



1 

Nevada ^ ' 


..i ! 

-J -J 






New ]Hainp$bij,e.... 





i 02 




05 

NewJepsfry. 


1 34 

16 

i 

00 

I 09 1 

00 

1.44 

.35 

1 41 

New Mexico 

12 

.52 

15 



1 60 ' 

.03 

2,99 

3 11 

55 

New York 

91 

.91 

80 

.37 

00 

66 ! 

02 

1 60 

36 

1 12 

Nfirfb Carobpsi - 

27 

3 41 

34 



1 63 

,23 


.88 

2 60 

North Dakota 

.90 

.24 

3 65 

.83 

.05 

i 3 24 

,41 

.25 

46 

1.44 

Ohio 

L38 

1.60 

16 

13 

.01 

1 61 

.08 

hll 

54 1 

1 18 

Oklahoma* 

.13 

1.04 

13 



,68 

.22 

.46 

2.63 

,31 

Oregon 

1 2S 

99 

73 

,58 


2.09 

1.08 

1 00 

.51 

.37 

Pennsyivania * 











Rhode Island 

.31 

.75 

11 

.02 1 

1 ' 

38 

00 

55 

'’ToF 

.35 

South Carolina-.,.,... 

29 

4 43 

30 

1 

1 n i 

.75 

.09 

1,16 

2 53 

1 32 

South Dakota 

.68 

.65 

5 52 

.S 1 


3.15 

07 

1 

32 

1 33 

Tfennessee , 

.14 

9 53 10 

02 


1 58 

.08 

SI 

3 50 

1 67 

Texas * 


1 








rrteha, _ . _ . ^ 


t 

1 f 

1 ; 

1 1 


Vermont, . , 

2 14 

.30 

' 12 90 

1 1 24 ' 

40 

00 

1 67 

20 

11.16 

Virginia 

56 

3 28 

} 60 



1 87 

05 

1 1.07 

1 05 

3 44 

Weshing^pn , 

2.90 : 

1 50 

I 63 

73 

02 

2 30 

.71 

1 15 

43 


"West Virginia 

90 

1 91 

1 56 



2 56 


85 

2 49 

2 27 

Wisconsin 

1,51 

,#2 

1 2.34 

48 


1 23 

.12 

54 

.12 

>48 

-^1.51 

Wyoming 

2.02 

.31 

1 09 

10 


306 

.00 

10 

.31 


^ PuliaoiiEry 

s Eeports reeeiTed weekly. 

» Beport not received at time of going to press* 

* Beports received annually. 

* ExdusiTe of OM^oma City and Tolsa, 
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PeceiBto 24 , 1926 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diplitliena. — For the week ended December 4, 1926, 41 States 
leported 2,525 cases of diphtheria For the week ended December 
5, 1925, the same States reported 2,295 cases of this disease. One 
hundred cities, situated m all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 30,000,000, reported 1,299 cases 
of diphthena for the week ended December, 4, 1926. Last year for 
the corresponding week they reported 942 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities H'as 1,376 cases The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine yearn, excluding epidemics. 

Meades — Thirty-eight States leported 5,178 cases of measles for 
the week ended December 4, 1926, and 4,443 cases of this disease for 
the week ended Decembei 5, 1925. One hundred cities reported 
1,021 cases of measles for the week tins j'ear and 1,963 cases last 
year 

Poliomyelitis — The health officers of 42 States reported 34 cases 
of poliomyelitis foi the week ended December 4, 1926 The same 
States repoited 37 cases for the week ended December 5, 1925 

Scarlet /ercr — Scailet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
'Forty-one States — this year, 4,038 cases, last year, 3,704 cases; 100 
cities — this year, 1,392 cases; last yeai, 1,199 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 1,031 cases. 

Smallpox — ^For the week ended December 4, 1926, 41 States re- 
ported 612 cases of smallpox Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 433 cases One hundred cities reported sma^pox for 
the week as follows; 1926, 83 cases; 1925, 73 cases; estimated ex- 
oectancy, 55 cases. No deaths from smallpox were reported these 

4es for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever — ^Five hundred and thirty-seven cases of typhoid 
hver were reported for the week ended December 4, 1926, by 41 
» jptates For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 
^667 cases of this disease. One hundred cities reported 60 cases of 
• typhoid fever for the week this year and 110 cases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
86 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,350,000, as follows: 1^26, 771 deaths, 1925, 860 deaths. 

19530°— 20 4 
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€%iy ? epe.'is fo) week ended December 19^6 

The ‘estimated e\pettaney ’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fe\er, smallpov, and typhoid 
fever .s the resolt cf an attempt to asecitain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease undei 
consideration may oe expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Pubhe Ee<ilth Seivice during the past nine years It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonopidemic 
years 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than I9i7 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the avaihihle data were not sufficient to make it pracftieable to compute the estimated expectancy 
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1 Chick- 
enpox 

I cases 
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I Diphtheria 

Influenza 

i 

Mea- 
1 sles, 
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' re- 
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Pneu- 

monia, 

aeaths 
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Division, State, and 
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1 

1 

' Population 
only 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

i 

1 

1 Cases, 
esti- 
1 mated 
expect- 
1 ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 Cases 

1 re- 
1 ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND j 










Maine { 

Portland ^ ^ , 

1 

75,333 

! iS, 546 

83,097 1 

20,008 

24,080 

779,620 

228,993 

32 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

New Hampshire I 

Concord 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Manchester 

3 

5 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

3 

Vermont ^ 

Barre 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

[ 0 

Burlington 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 2 

Massachu^tts 

Boston.., 

110 

66 

33 

5 

1 

5 

56 

18 

Fall River 

15 

5 

11 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

Springfield, . 

142,065 

190,757 

69,760 

267,918 

t*) 

160, 197 
178,927 

12 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Worc^ter 

1 28 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Bhodo Island, 

Pawtucket 

i 7^ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Providenr*© .. 

1 0 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

1 

1 4 

11 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Hartford 

10 

9 

3 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New Haven 

16 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

' 5 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 







New York 

Bufialo, 

538,016 

5,873,356 

326,780 

182,003 

128,642 

452,513 

132,020 

1,979,364 

631,563 

112,707 

! 57 

25 

24 

1 

0 

6 

1 

14 

182 

New York 

; 230 

219 

203 

57 

11 

22 

136 

Boehester,, 

1 10 

10 

11 

2 

0 

2 

‘ 0 

6 

Syracuse.-- , . — 

10 

1 11 

1 


0 

10 

1 

10 

1 

4 

New Jersey: 

Camden- , 

3 

1 

1 6 


1 

1 

t 

1 1 

Newark 

35 

19 

5 

8 

2 

9 

14 


Trenton.., 

4 

; 7 

9 


1 

0 

1 0 

3 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

200 

86 

64 

2 

9 

0 

13 

64 

Pittsburgh, 

85 

32 

‘ 26 


3 

14 

8 


Reading — . 

20 

5 

. 4 


0 

2 

2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 



i 




Olno 

Cmcinnafi 

409,333 

936,485 

279,836 

387,380 

97,846 
! 358,819 

80,091 
73,071 

1 2,995,^9 

1 81,564 

t 

23 

22 

15 


1 

0 

28 

10 

Cleveland 

107 

49 

Ifil 

1 

1 

5 

3 

10 

7 

Columbus - _ 

23 

8 

^7 


0 

0 

1 

Toledo, 

102 

19 

5 


0 

4 

0 

7 

Indiana 

Fori Wayne 

5 

5 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

InffianiiiJolis,. 

47 

13 

25 

1 ft 

I 

1 

0 

7 

South Bend 

8 

2 

2 


0 

13 

0 

0 

^IWe Haute 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Ohioago 

162 

155 

66 

8 

j 

5 : 

365 
67 * 
I2i 

26. 

53 

Pftflirfft 

16 

2 

1 

6 

% '• 

10 

6 

3 



13 

3 

3 i 

1 

l; 

1 
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B icember 24, 1926 


City reports fcr week ended December 4, — Continued 


i I I D’phtberti , Intluenz*! 


! 

1 

BiTisiOHt State, and 1 
city i 

! 

i 

! 

Si,’ 

esiunatai ^ ' 

1 

t 


I 


j 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps,! 
cases 1 
re- ‘ 
ported j 

1 

1 

Pneu- 

moxua, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

eati- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

Cases 1 
re- « 
poited 

1 

' 1 

Cises Deaths 
re- ' re- 
ported , ported j 

1 

E \sr :S011TH CEXTE 1 

, 

1 


j 




j 


Continued 

1 



, 




i 


J^richigan [ 

I 

1 


! 




1 


Detroit - J 

1 J4} 824 I 

127 

74 

112 , 

9 

4 

5 

25 j 

15 

Firnt.— - 1 

i ^0, 3if) , 

47 1 

D , 

i 

0 

0 

2 

0 * 

1 

Grand Rariids | 

153,693 

9 

7 [ 

2 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

? 

W ibeonsin j 


' 

1 

1 






Kenosha 

50,891 

22 i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

IS ' 

2 

Madison. t 

4h, 3S5 

26 1 

1 ' 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

Milwaukee . | 

509, i92 , 

M 

ai , 

16 

0 

0 

11 

J1 i 

1> 

Racine. i 

1)7, 707 

la 

,3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

17 , 

1 

Superior j 

. 9 671 

0 1 

1 * 

2 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wt«5T NORTH CEMR CL 

' 


j 

! 






Minnesota 

j 


' 

J 




! 


DuluUi ' 

li0,502 1 

11 

J 

0 ' 

0 

0 

35 

o1 

3 

Miiin** lI)oll^ i 

425 43.) 

244 

2S < 

'iO 

0 

1 

2 

0 

,5 

St Paul 

246, 001 

a5 

21 1 

9 > 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

Iowa 










Daienpoit .. 

52, 469 

0 

2 ' 

2 ' 

0 


10 

0 


Sioux Citv 

7t)i 41 1 

18 

i 

a 1 

0 


0 

0 


Waterloo 

ao; 771 

37 

0 

0 1 

0 


o 

0 


Missouri 










367, 481 


14 1 








St Jobeph 

7S .442 

2 

J 

0 ' 

0 

0 

6 

0 

X 

St Louis 

S21, 543 

45 

60 

31 

0 

0 

2 

4 


Koith Dakota 









Fargo 

26 103 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

South Dakoti 







4 



AiXTdeen..- 

1 j, 036 

24 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 


Stoitv Falls. 

30, 127 


1 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Nebraska 










Lincoln*. ] 

60,941 

12 

2 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha i 

21I,7G8 

14 

7 

5 

0 t 0 

5 

Q 

7 

Kansas, 










Topeka 

65,411 

30 

4 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

' 9 

2 

Wichita i 

68, ,367 

36 

8 

6 

6 

0 

2 

1 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

1 









Delaware 

I 









^^ll^llngton — 

122,040 

4 

4 

I 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IMarjland 










Baltimore 

7»b 2lfe 

145 

37 ; 

39 

12 

1 

2 

9 

m 

Cumberland 

33,741 

4 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick 

12,n3o i 

4 

0 

1 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Colurabui 










IVashmgtou 

497,006 , 

31 

28 j 

1 23 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

Virgima 










Lyachburg 

30,395 

1 

2 


0 

2 

Q 

0 

3 

Norfolk 

m 

0 

5 . 

, 4 ' 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Biehmond 

186,403 

8 

14 1 

1 13 ! 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Koanoke 

68,208 

9 

4 

' 3 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia 










Charleston 

49,019 

5 

3 

i 1 i 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

Huntington 

63,48.5 i 

0 

2 

4 1 

0 


0 

0 


Wheeling 

56/208 

18 

4 

3 ' 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

North Carolina 

i 









Baleigh — 

30,371 i 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

e 

0 

2 

^Vilmmgton 

37,001 1 

14 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Winston-Salem 

69,031 

. 9 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

South Carolina 


1 








Charleston 

73,125 

1 0 

2 

1 

54 

2 

1 

0 

4 

Columbia 

41,22.5 i 

1 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

Greenville 

27,311 ' 

1 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia 










Atlanta 

fi) 1 

1 

5 

20 

20 

2 

1 

0 

9 

Brunswick 

16,809 ! 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah : 

93,134 1 

! ^ 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Florida. 










Miami 

69 704 

1 ^ 


5 

0 

0 

i 2 

1 

4 

St Petersburg- 

26,847 


1 



0 



0 

Tampa 

.94,743 , 

[ 0 

2 

3 1 0 

0 

; 2 1 0 

1 4 


1 ^tunate made 
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CUy rcpoHs for week ending Becemher 4, 1926 — ContiiJued 





Diphthena 

Influenza 




Bniaon, and 

ity 

Population 
July 1, 
192Q, 

estimated 

en i)ox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

10- 

poited 

EAST SOLTH CE>TEAE 










Kentucky 










Covmgton 

08,009 

2 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

LouiSMlle 

305,935 

13 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Tennessee 1 









Mempfais ( 

174,533 

130,220 

13 

11 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Naskville | 

0 

5 

18 

C 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Alabama* 









Birmingham ' 

205,670 

5 

6 

14 


5 

2 

0 

5 

Mobile ’ 

65,955 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Afontgomery 

46,481 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CEJJTBAt 










Arkansas. 










Fort Smiih 

31,643 

0 

2 

3 

0 


0 

0 


Little 

74,21t) 

0 

3 

0 

0 


3 

0 

3 

Louibiana. 

Hew Orleans 

414,493 

3 

12 

17 

5 

7 

28 

0 

19 

Shreveport 

57,857 

t» 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City 

(0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

Tern. 










Dallas 

194,450 

2 

13 

31 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Galveston, 

48,375 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Houston 

164,954 

398,069 

3 

5 

13 

0 

0 


0 

4 

San Antomo 

0 

4 

6 

0 

1 


0 

3 

MOUKTAIH 

« 

Montana 

Billings 

17,971 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

93 : 

0 

0 

flreftt Fn.lls„ _ 

29,883 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

2 

Helena 

12,037 

12,668 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

5 

0 

Idaho 






' 



Boise— 

23,042 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 


0 

0 

Colorado i 

Denver.. i 

280,911 

38 

13 

15 


4 

A 

1 

11 

Pueblo. .... ' 

43,787 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

G 

1 

Hew Mexico. 







1 


.Ubuquerque 

21,000 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

1 i 

1 

Apmna 

Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

oi 

0 

4 

Utah 










Salt L»akc City...— 

130,948 

38 

3 

7 

0 

0 

203 1 

2 

S 

Nevada 









Beno 

12,605 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FAcme 










Washington. 

Seattle 

0) 

73 

7 

3 

0 


10 

21 


Spokane — . 

308,897 

21 

4 

1 

0 


124 

0 


Tacoma---. 

104,455 

12 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oregon. 









Portlarid 

1282,383 

12 

10 

10 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 

C^fomia’ 









Angeles 

(1) 

65 

42 

66 

7 

1 

6 

12 

25 

Sacramento 

72,260 

0 

3 

4 

1 

1 

43 

14 

1 

San Francisco 

557,530 

25 

17 


3 

1 

78 

H 

13 


i Ho estisaate made. 
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Ci1§ reports for weelz ending Decemhe) 4i — Continued 


Seal let fever j ^raallpov ' , Tj-phoid fever 


Division, State, ' Cases, ' 

and city esti- ; Cases ' esti- 

mated! re- t mated 
'evpect-* portedlexpect- 
anc*y i i aney 

1 

Cases ! 

re- ! 
poi ted 

Tuber-. 

K'Poois 

Death. esl 

re- ' TvJrtPd ' Iiiated 
ported evpect- 

1 anev 

i 

Crfses ' Deaths 
re- re- 

ported ported 

! 

E3sGLA.>iI> 

IMame 






1 

1 




Portland 

New Hampshire 

2 

3 

0 

0 


0 ' 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Concord 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

IManchestei 

Vci moDt 


« 

0 

0 

“1 

2 ' 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Barro 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 


0 

Burlington 

IMassachuaetts 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Boston 

4l 

80 

0 

0 

0 

n ' 

2 

1 

0 

FdlBiver 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Springfield 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

1 

0 

0 

W oree&tei 

Rhode Island 

11 

9 

0 

0 

0 ; 

2 * 

0 

0 

0 

Pawtucket-. . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ProMdeme 

Connecticut 

7 

14 

0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

Bndgepoit 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hanford 

b 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nev Haven.-. 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

MIDDLE VTLANriC 

New Yoik 










BufTalo 

20 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

New Yoik 

136 

178 

0 

1 

0 

iSC 

20 

7 

1 

Rochester 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 1 1 

1 

2 

0 

Ssracasc 

12 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

New Jeisov 







Camden 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

Newark 

16 

24 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

G 

0 

0 

Philadelphia... 

69 

63 

0 

0 

0 

36 

5 

4 

2 

Pittshurgh 

37 

16 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

Reading 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

EiST 










CENTRAL 










Ohio 










Cincinnati 

14 

IS 

0 

0 

Q 

5 

i 

3 

0 

Cleveland 

32 

25 

1 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Columbus 

n 

19 

1 

3 

Q 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo 

u 

14 

1 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Indiana 









Port Wayne... 

2 

3 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indianapolis... 

12 

22 - 

4 

26 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

South Bond... 

3 

1 ! 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Terrc Haute.. - 

«4 i 

9 i 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nimois 










Chicago. 

118 

121 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

38 

5 

3 

1 

Peoria 

6 

5 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spungfield 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

IMiciugan, 








1 


Detroit 

78 

83 

2 

0 

0 i 20 

3 

i 2 

0 

Flint 

S 1 

15 

0 

1 

0 1 1 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids.! 
Wisconsin 1 


12 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

1 

1 " 

I 

0 

Kenosha .J 

1 1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Madison . .j 

I 

9 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee ! 

2S ' 

8 ; 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

Racine I 

4 ' 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Superior “ 

» Pulmonary tuhe 

2 ; 

;rculosi£ 

0 

i only. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


Whoop-* 
mg I 
cough 1 
cases I 


re- 


Deafchs, 

aU 

causes 


ported 


23 


24 


0 

0 


13 

27 


2 

22 


4 

4 


It 

11 

5 

5 


214 

37 

34 

40 


0 IS 

1 5S 


0 26 

1 25 

1 26 


132 

1,341 

67 

40 

33 

8S 

43 

657 

163 

33 


3 

18 

0 

40 


1 

14 

0 

1 


m 

m 


85 


IS 

96 

7 

11 


40 

Q 

6 


m 

22 

19 


48 

1 

2 


250 

22 


8 

1 

42 

7 

0 


11 


95 


IS 

4 
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Seal let fe\er 

Smallpox 


Tvphoidfc\ei j 

p 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

Causes 

Dn isiou, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

\pect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

'{pect- 

oncy 

Cases 

le- 

3orted 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

Puber- 

’UlOSl-?, 

ieaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

jxiiect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths i 
re- j 
poited ! 

i 

VlfcST ISOKTH 












CENTBAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

]Mimiedpolis_„ 

44 

87 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

84 

St Paul 

18 

19 

10 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

6 

53 

lOWil 












Davenport 

0 

2 

1 

0 



0 

ft 


4 


Bioui. City 

3 

g 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Wat ei loo 

3 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 ' 


2 


Missouri 












Kansas City... 

11 


0 




1 





St Joseph-’-. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

21 

St lAiuis 

3& 

33 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

10 

26> 

Noith Dakota 












Fargo — 

3 

7 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Dakota 












Aberdeen.. 

1 

17 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska 












lAneoln 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Omaha 

3 

10 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o5 

Kansas, 












Topeka 

2 

2 

0 

19 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

10 

Wichita 

» 

12 

0 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

4 

24 

SOUTH ATIANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington... 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

24 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

21 

16 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

3 

0 

48 

195 

Cumberland ... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

Frederick..^-.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

District of Col 












tVasbington... 

20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

150 

Virginia 












Lynchburg 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Norfolk 

2 

s 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

' 0 

0 

2 


Eichiaond- 

7 

n 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

5 

41 

Hoanoke 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

18 

West Viigima 












Charleston 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Huntingion. 

2 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Whfjehng 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

15 

North Carolina 












Haleigh 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f O' 

0 

7 

19 

■Wilmington... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

13 

Winston-Salem 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

22 

South Carolina 












Chdileaton 

1 

I 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

Cohifnhia 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Green ville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Georgia. 












-Atlanta 

5 

B 

1 

8 

0 

0 

X 

0 

2 

0 

77 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Florida 












Miami 


3 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

51 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


11 

Tampa 

1 

j 

X 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

32 

EAST SOUTH 










CE^tRAn 












Kentucky 












Oovmgton^ . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Louisville.. 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

t 

1 

12 

94 


8 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

2 

X 

13 

49 


3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

*0 

1 

3B 


4 ^ 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 


71 



! 6 

0 

f 0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

3 

X4 


,* 1 

J H 


11 0 

t 0 

0 

Q 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

28 
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Cityfteporls for n'eeL ended December iO'J'j — Continued 


I Scarlet fever | 


tomoilpo\ 


T^-phoid fever 


and city 


% E3T SOUTH 
CEJiTPAL 

Arkansas 

Fort bmitli 

Little Rock 

Louisiana 

Nevt Orleins-- 

Shre'^i.port 

Oklalioma 

Oklahoma City 
Texas 

Dallas 

Gaheston 

Houston 

San Antonio... 


Montana 

Bilhngs 

Great falls. 

Helena 

MissouU 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado 

Dciu er 

Pueblo 

New' Mexico 


Nevada 

Reno. 


Washington' 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon 

Portland...... 

C allforma 

Los Angeles.. 
Sacramento.., 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

I Cases, ’ 

Cases ' esti- > Cases 1 
le- i mated' re- 
ported, expect- ported, 
ancy i 

2 

i : 
! 1 
0 1 0 1 

0 

2 

1 j 0 

0 

7 

17 ' 0 

0 

1 

0 1 0 

0 

3 

2 0 

0 

4 

20 0 

2 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 

S 1 0 

0 

1 

“i “ 

1 

0 

1 

I 

! 

2 I 0 

0 

1 

6 0 

0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 

8 j 0 

0 

1 

2 1 1 

0 

10 

83 t 4 

0 

2 

0 0 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 

3 0 

0 

3 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

7 

17 3 

0 

6 

20 4 

3 

3 

S 3 

3 

7 

21 5 

1 

20 

39 3 

4 

2 

4 1 

2 

11 

11 1 

1 


■ Tubei-' 1 


eafi- Cases i Deaths eises 
1 mated re- re- re- 


_'Whoop-| 

' I Deaths* 

I cough r „n ’ 


0 

i i 

143 

»! 

0 j 

21 

ol 

0 

31 

0] 

1 

4S 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

02 

* 

, 

0 

47 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 i 

0 

4 

0 1 

0 

2 

o' 

0 

6 


0 

5 

0 

1 

82 

0 

1 

0 

10 

i 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

33 

0 

1 

48 

0 

0 

2 





.,1 



i '- a * 



' 1 


0 

a 

30 

0 

0; 

60 

0 

6 

270 

0 

0 

22 

0 


140 
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City rcpoi’is for werl ended December 4, Contiimed 



Oerebrospmal 

monmgitis 

I*ethAigic 

encephalitis 

Fcllagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile pai alibis) 

Pi\ ibion, State, and city 

( 

rases I 

>eatbs ' 

Cases ] 

Ooaths < 

Cases ] 

Deaths 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated < 
expect- 
ancy 

Cubes 

Deaths 

NEW 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Connecticui 

Hartford - 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE 4TI VNTIC 

New York 

New York 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

New Jersey 

Camden 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

Newark — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

«i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E^ST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Columbus 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois 

Chieago 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Peona 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan* 

Oriind R.ap»ds 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W iseonsin 

Milwaukee — 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri* 

St Luma 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ^TI ANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimoiei 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

*Raleigh — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmincrton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

Charleston ^ * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Biunswick-.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

jFiorida 

St Peterjsburg 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CPNTIUt 

Tennessee. 

Tl/T«»Tnph?« 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

Birmiugbatn 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAI 

Arkansas 

LitldiB Rock . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Xiouisiana 

New Orleans 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas* 

OatlBS 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

PAIJHC 

"Washington 

-- ... 

. 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

0 

* Spokaiae » — 



s 

0 

0 

c 

c 

* 0 

1 1 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

c 

' 0 

0 

r 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iwatSiRfeao- — 

— 

0 

i 0 

1 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 cities for the five-week period ended December 4, 1926, com- 
pared with those for a like period ended December 5, 1925* The 
population figures used in computing the rates are approximate 
estimates as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative 
figures for many of the cities not bemg available The 101 cities 
reporting cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 
30,000,000 in 1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 95 cities 
reporting deaths had more than 29,200,000 estimated population 
m 1925 and more than 29,730,000 in 1926. The number of cities 
included in each group and the estimated aggregate populations 
are shown in a separate table below 

Summary of weekly reports pom ciHeSj October SI to December 4, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with i ales for the co^i responding period of 
19SS ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 

1 ' ' ' ■■ 

I Week ended— 




! 

! 

Not 

7, 

1925 

Nov 

6, 

1928 

Nov 

14, 

1925 

Nov 

lA 

1926 

Nov 

& 

Nov 

20. 

1926 

Nov 

28, 

1925 

Nov 

27, 

1926 

Dee 

5* 

im 

Dec 

4, 

192^ 

101 cities 

161 

224 

169 

2^ 

176 


154 

2 212 

165 

*225 

New England 

93 

118 

122 

135 

139 

139 

101 

132 

120 

173 

Middle Atlantic ’ 

125 , 

142 

140 

162 

143 j 

159 

150 

154 

137 

176 

East North Central 

i 178 1 

276 

185 

264 

180’ 

292 

155 

2 259 

164 

267 

West North Central 

1 

252 

235 

222 

221 

213 

ITO 

191 

272 

3221 

South Atlantic 

198 

319 

236 

391 

271 

278 


284 

m 

242 

East South Central 

126 

425 

63 

265 

121 

368 


21 s 

116 

301 

Webt South Central 

189 

1277 

254 

218 

20 s 

240 

379 

182 

167 

305 

327 

146 

172 

129 


264 

231 

318 

2SS 

Pacific 

141 

288 

133 

232 

177 

326 

157 

305 

122 

270 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities — 

149 

81 

169 

185 

m 

135 

B 

«133 

342 


Koxn England , 

822 

66 

HRRM 

31 

1,090 

47 

798 

57 

1,526 

tos 

Middle A1.iantic,„*.». 

159 

16 

170 

44 


28 

233 

3G 

338 

37 

East North Central 


80 

84 


97 

121 

US 

sm 

243 

145 

Webt North Central 

14 

151 

10 

147 

14 

197 

29 

mm 

18 

*127 

South Atlantic—. 

144 

21 

217 

24 

271 

54 

330 

23 

516 

49 

East South Central 

16 

26 

16 

10 

47 

31 

32 

16 

m 

26 

West South Central 

9 

9 

9 

26 


26 

4 

HU 

4 

142 

Mountain 

37 

792 

46 

1,529 

28 

1,948 

9 

2,540 I 

9 

i 2^840 

Paeifie 

17 

315 

19 

280 

30 

j 

491 

25 

340 

55 

1 764 

i 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 utics 

163 

188 

182 

m 

178 

213 

197 

*215 

211 

»242 

New England 

261 


237 

3S2 

201 

33l 

mm 

286 

Mi 

326 

Middlft ArHritifl , _ 

no 

• 94 

142 

125 

143 

129 

\ 149 

137 


156 

East North Central 

159 

189 

K1 

185 

187 

mm 

HI 

*201 

m 


WjwI ICArf-h PflTitrftt 

358 

415 

354 


401 


4^ 

411 

41^ 


South Atlantic 

173 

199 

161 


115 

145 

134 

158 

119 


East South Central 

HEa 

249 

168 


m 

228 

168 

239 



West South Central 

97 

112 

114 

142 

88 

ue 

J32 

198 


* 2 x 1 

Mountain - 

166 

m 

m 

701 

157 

637 

166 


240 

929 

Pacific - : 

155 


196 


m \ 

337 

237 


, 215 

267 


1 Tlie agares given in tins table exe aretes per 100,000 animal hms, and not the nnxnhat o! 

eases report^ Papnlations used are estimated as of July l, and 1926, respectively 
9 Wis*» included* 

» Kansas City, Mo , not Included* 
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Summary of wceUy reports from citieSf October 31 to December 4f — Annual 
lates per 100,000 population, compared xoith rates for ike corresponding period 
oj 193 ^ — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

; Nov. 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

No’v 

Dec ] 

Dec 


7, 

6, 1 

14, 

i 13, 

21, 

20, 

28, 

27, 

5, ! 

4, 


1925 

1926 i 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

1925 j 

1026 

101 cities 

9 

3 

S 

5 

16 

5 

16 

25 

13 

m 

Nefl EngPind 

0 1 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 ! 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

East North Central. 

12 

6 ' 

13 

10 

31 

3 

31 

“8 

13 

21 

West Noitli Cennal 

10 

2 

4 

10 

16 

4 

10 

30 

18 

3 57 

South Atlantic 

12 

0 

G 

2 

19 

4 

2 

4 

4 

19 

East South Cential 

26 

10 , 

32 

10 

11 

0 

11 

T) 

11 

0 

West South Central 

0 i 

9 1 

0 

30 

0 

4 

9 

4 

13 

9 

Mountain 

18 1 

0 ' 

18 

9 

18 

0 

9 

0 

0 

IS 

Pacific-,-^- 

47 1 

i 


41 

5 

75 

49 

94 

5 

105 

35 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

27 

24 

11 

21 

17 

16 

13 

212 

19 

no 

New England 

22 

17 

2 

9 

31 

7 

17 

7 

22 


Middle Atlantic 

12 

12 

8 

21 

20 

21 

14 

13 

26 

9 

East North Central—,—,,— 

18 

13 

9 

10 

3 

5 

3 

”4 

8 

(> 

West Noith Central 

31 

20 

16 

16 

14 

6 

8 

S 

10 

■»9 

South Atlantic ' 

60 

45 

10 

36 

29 

23 

27 

19 

19 

17 

East South Central 

168' 

104 

42 

52 

32 

36 

21 

31 

53 

42 

South Central - 

48 

23 

57 1 

34 

31 i 

1*3 

31 

17 

40 

9 

Mountain 

37 

91 

9 

27 

18 

27 

18 

IQ 

A 


Pacific 

8 

46 

3 

30 


30 

14 

22 

U 

14 

Itj 


* Racme, Wis , not included 
» Kansas City, Mo , not included 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

« 

13 

11 

11 

14 

8 

10 

9 

MO 

1 11 

3 14 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

14 

12 

9 

7 

14 

2 

10 

2 

0 

2 

10 

12 

8 

9 

7 

10 

10 

fl 

7 
13 
9 
a o 

Ea^t North Central 

11 

G 

10 

10 

6 

10 

iP 

"O 

"West North Central 

6 

6 

13 

13 

2 

6 

2 

2 

South Atlantic, 

East South Central—,, 

17 

37 

15 

21 

2 

26 

17 

26 

13 

42 

8 

31 

10 

26 

15 

4'' 

1 17 
' 42 
39 

i IS 

L_^ 


West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

15 

9 

16 

43 

18 

7 

( 

71 

27 

14 

10 

18 

18 

33 

9 

4 

i 

34 

9 

4 

,U 

36 

0 


PNEUMONIA DE\TH KITES 




1 

— 

“ 


— 


— 

95 cities 

133 

101 I 

132 

106 


123 

126 

2 126 



New England 

134 

143 

119 

86 

194 

162 

99 1 
113 
84 
84 j 
120 
99 ' 
118 ,! 
164 
60 } 

120 

143 

131 

81 

152 

163 

302 

176 

90 

114 

85 

'7h 



355 

34) 

95 

81 

334 

379 

150 

167 

98 

li2 

138 

2 100 
74 
165 
104 
2H 
146 
124 

^Iiddle AtLintJp 



East \ o» th r*cntr<»-1 


1 10 

West North Cftotral 


tOA 

South Atlantic 

/v 

139 

166 

113 

155 

iUi 

AaU 

East bcHith Central . , J 

iw 

OOl 

113 
. 171 
156 
109 
75 

South Centml _ J 

160 

102 

91 

tRK 

Mountain— I 

xOO 

o<>o 

Pacific 

109 

1 

99 

>4/4 

87 


* Recme, Wi$», not inciudedL ® Kansai> City, Mo , not included. 


144 

3 123 

15" 

118 

161 

U) 

142 

87 

54 

3 72 

159 

105 

in 

135 

155 

161 

157 

209 

98 

153 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly ieportSf and aggregafe population of 
cities in each gioupj appioxwiaied as of July 1, 1925 and 192d, i^speciively 


Group of Cities 

Number 
of Cities 
reporting 

! Number 
j of Cities 
ireportmg 

! 

Aggregate 
of cities 
eases 

population 

icpoiting 

4ggiegate 
' of cities 
1 deaths 

population 

reporting 


cases 

deaths 

1925 j 

1 

1926 

I 1925 1 

i 1 

192b 

Tot&L-. 

101 

95 

29,900,058 j 

30,427,508 

[ 1 

29, 221, 531 j 

29,731,613 


'NTft'W TCnglftnd. 

12 

12 

2,176,124 i 
10,346,970 j 
7, 481, 65 J 
2,550,024 
2,716,070 i 
993, 103 i 
1,184,057 
563,912 
1,888,142 

2,203,124 
10,476,970 
i 7,655,436 
2,589,131 

I 2,776,070 

I 1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572,773 
1,934,084 j 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 
7,481,r56 
2, 431, 253 
2,716,070 
993, 103 

2,206, 124 
20,475,970 
7,655,436 
2,468,448 
2,776,070 
1,004,9A1 
1,103,694 
572, 773 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

North Central 

16 

16 

West North Central - 

12 

10 

t3oiith Atlantic..- . _ 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

1,078,198 

563,912 

Mmintam- 

9 

9 

Pacific 

0 

4 

1,434,245 

3,469,144 


1 1 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE PAE EAST 


Bepori for weeJc ended Kovemher 27, 1^28 — The following report for 
the week ended NoTember 27, 1926, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Secretariat of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva* 


AX M itime tow ns 

1 i - 

rkgue lOhoIera 

1 

' 

Plague 

Choleia 

Small- 

pox 

1 i 

>r 

^ C i «• 

V 3|l 

w _ 1 ^ 

'i 1 "■ 

I i I 

p ; ^ 

Deaths 

' Moi limit* tow' Ills 

1 

Cases 

1 

o 

ft 

£ 

£ 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

BiitiSh Indn 

j 1 



j Siam Bangkok 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Bonibav...^, 

.,.J 0 L._- 

0 1 5 

4 

French Indo-Chm.i 








n 1 

16 1 22 

18 

Tin ane 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

R iTigoon . - - 

3 I'"’ 

1 j 0 

0 

Haiphong 

0 

0 


32 

0 

0 

AT 

’ 0 i 

0 1 

0 

' C ho'^en Fiisan 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Vizagapitam 

*T o!:... 

0 ! 0 

0 

' KAvantung Dauen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Tuticoi in 

. ' 0 L... 

0 1 1 

0 

1 Egypt AicKandria. . . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CeUon Colombo 

1 , 1 1 0 

0 • 0 

0 

' Mauritius Port Louis.. 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Straits Settlements 


} 


1 Union of South Afuca 







Singapore 

1 1 0 1 1 

j 

10 

0 

Dm ban. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Duten East Indies 

I 









Cheribon 

0 0 1 0 

I i 1 

0 I 0 
! 

0 

1 

1 








Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 


ASIA 


AI.STR\LASR AND OCEANIA 


Arabia —Aden, Jcddih, Kaniaran, Penm 
Jrmj — Basrdli 

Pema — Alohammerah, Bendei-Abhas, Bushire 
British India —Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, 
Negapat am ' 

Portuffiiese Imhest — Noa a Go i 
Federaiid Malay —Port Swet tonham 
Straits SeWnrifnis —Penang 
Dutch Eofst Indm — Siiiaraiig, BataA'u, Suiabaya, 
Sahang, IMakixssai, Banjerniiism, Falemhang, 
Belawan-Beli, Padang, Tarafeaii, Monado Balik- 
papaa* 

Pnnch I ado China — Sngon and Cholon 
Saraml —Kuching 

BrM North Bo? yifo — ^andakan, Jesselton, 
Kndat, TaAA ao 
Pojitiyne^e limo) — DiUj 
China — \mo> Shanghai (International Settle- 
ment) 

IJong-Konff 

Macm 

Formosa — Keeliing 

—Yokohama, Oeaki, Kagasaki, Nugata, 
Hgikodato, Shxmonoseki, Moji Kobe 

Jfym 

Ja ^Mukden, Changchun, Harbin, 

„ "" 

V w fUHflkWt. 



aba —Adelaide, Alelbomno, SjdncA, Bii*- 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Dai win, 
Bioomo, Fiemantlc, GanmrAon, Thursdav Wand 
Ncu Guinea —Port iMore^bA 
New Britain Mandate^ 'Perritoi a —JVxlmi] mid 
Kokopo 

Nev — VucUaad, Vdlmglon, Chiist- 

chmch, Iiueicurgill, Dunedin. 

New Caledonia — Nouinea 
Fiji -~Su\u 
Hawaii — Honolnlu 
Socieii/ Islands — Paiieetc 

AFRICA 

FfflfPf —Port Said, Suez, 

AngU-Egypiian Sudan — Poit Sudan, Snakin 
Eritrea — Ma^smia 
French So maUland 
British Somalilaiul — Berbera 
Italian Somaliland — ATogadiscio 
Mombasa 

Zanzibar, —Zanzibar 
Tanganyika — Dar-es-Sahmm 
Semchelles —Victoria, 

Madagascar — Ha|unga, Tamatiivo 
Portuguese Bast .s^/nea —Mozambique, Binra, 
Dourenco-Marques, 

XInmn of South i/nea— Kast London, Fort 
Elizabeth, Cape Town. 


(3026) 
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Eeports had not been received in time for distribution from — 

Didch East Indias — Samarmda, Pontianak. 

Philippine Islands — Mamla, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

ARGENTINA 

Plague — Pfovinee of Cordoba — November 20^ 1926 — ^Under dale of 
November 20, 1926, five cases of plague were reported at localities 
in the interior of the Province of Cordoba, Argentina. The cases 
were mild and have not been bacieriologically verified. 

BRAZIL 

Mortality — Communicable diseases — Santos — August 29-Octoher 3, 
1926 — During the six-week period ended October 3, 1926, 255 deaths 
from ail causes were reported at Santos, Brazil, the greatest number 
of deaths reported during one week bemg 59 and the lowest 35. The 
deaths included influenza, 4; malaria, 4; measles, 8; puerperal fever, 
2, tetanus, 3, tuberculosis, 42, typhoid fever, 4; whooping cough, 1. 
During the period under report dysentery was stated to have been 
present. Population, 150,000. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Weelc ended November 27, 1926 . — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in seven Provmces of Canada for the week ended November 
27, 1926, as follows: 


Disesses 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mam- 

tbba 

Sas- 

kateke- 

wm 

Albe^ 

Total 

TTiflnfin7Ji „ _ 

22 ’ 







22 





2 




i 

2 



1 ■* ^ 


34 

Z 

21 

? 4 

^ €1 



1 

i 

3 

1 

10 

2 

14 

1 s 

1 32 


CHINA 

Communicable diseases — Canton — September, 1926 . — ^During the 
month of September, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in 
Canton, China, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

ClXfllAira — — - w 

72 

32 

^ 

2 



1 


Smalloox ^ - 1 

1 


i -r 

Dysentery.i^ — 

10 

4 


28 

2 

Influenza — 

14' 






PopDlfetiOB, 1»300,000. 
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EGYPT 

Plague— Noi-emher 0-11, 1926 —During the week ended November 
11, 1926, a case of plague was leported m Egypt, occurring in the dis- 
trict of Tanta 

Summary — During the period January 1 to November 11, 1926, 
142 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, as compared with 136 
cases diu’ing the correspondmg period of the year 1925. 

GERMANY 

Further relative to typhoid fever epiiemk— Hanover — Information 
dated November 22, 1926, shows that the epidemic of typhoid fever 
which was reported at Hanover, Germany, September IS, 1926, with 
a total of 1,504 cases under tieatment and 42 fatalities to that date,’ 
was consideiecl teiminated, only a few cases being reported at that 
time The highest pomt of prevalence was reached with 2,000 eases 
under treatment The total number of deaths reported was 267 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (alastrim) — October 31-November 27, 1926 — During the 
period October 31 to November 27, 1926, 20 cases of smallpox, re- 
ported as alastrim, were notified m the Island of Jamaica, occurring 
at localities outside of Kingston, 

Other communicable diseases — Duiing the same period other com- 
municable diseases were reported in the Island of Jamaica as follows. 


IJ- 

Disease 

C^ses 

Disease 

Cases 

Kingston j 

other lo- 
calities 

Kingsionj 

Other lo- 
c,Uitich 

Cerebrospinni meningitis 



2 

Puerperal fever 


J 

Cincken pos-— -- - 


5 

1 'Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 

7 

29 

Dysenterv*.-.^ 

6 ; 

117 


' 18 

99 




j Typhoid lever "I. 



Population Island, 916,620, Kingston, 62,707 


MADAGASCAR 

Plague — September 16-20, 1926. — During the period Septembel* 16 
to 30, 1926, 9S cases of plague with 93 deaths were reported in the 
island of Aladagasear The occurrence was distributed according to 
Provinces as follow's: Itasy — Cases, 1; deaths, 1; Majunga — cases, 
9; deaths, 8; Moramanga — cases, 23; deaths, 23; Tananarive (towm) — 
cases, 4; deaths, 3, other places in Tananarive Province — cases, 58; 
deaths, 65 The distribution of occurrence accordmg to type was: 
PnboBiic —eases, 44; deaths, 41; pneumonic — cases, 32, deaths, 30; 

22 ; deaths, 22. 

— . — - 

i Oct 20, iOSO, p^igfi 2511. 
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PEEU 

MoiaUty from certain diseases — SepUmher-Ocfoher, 1938 — Are- 
gulpa — During the months of September and October, 1926, deaths 
from communicable diseases were reported at Areqiiipa, Peru, as 
follows; Septhnher^ 1926 — Gastroenteritis, 1 death; influenza with 
complications, 13 deaths; tuberculosis, 14; typhoid fever, 2 Octo- 
herj 1926 — Gastroenteritis, 7, influenza, S, tuberculosis, 19. l^opii- 
lation, 43,000 

Disease preialence — Gastroenteritis in childi'cu, smallpox, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, and in winter bronchial affections and pneu- 
monia, were stated to be the prevailing diseases at Areqmpa. 

Plague — October, 1926 — Dming the month of October, 1926, 36 
cases of plague with 13 deaths were reported in Peru, occuriing in 
the departments of Lambayeque, Libertad, Lima, and Piura In 
the department of Cajamarca plague was reported present in one 
Province and locality, with an unrepoited number of cases (See 
p. 3031.) 

SENEGAL 

Plague — Yellow fever — 'November 1-10, 1926 — During the peiiod 
November 1 to 10, 1926, 55 cases of bubonic plague, with 27 deaths, 
occurring in natives, were leported from the interior of Senegal, 
West Africa Five deaths from yellow fever, of w^hich three w^ere in 
Syrians and two in Europeans, were reported from the Kaolak region, 
Senegal. 

Measures to prevent spread. — The infected areas were stated to 
have been isolated and measures taken to localize the outbreaks and 
prevent spread. ^ 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — Octo'ber 24-30, 1926 .^ — During the week 
ended October 30, 1926, a fatal case of plague, occurring in a Euro- 
pean, was reported m tibe Wiliiston district, Cape Province, Union 
of South Africa. The case occuiTed on a farm, and the patient w'as 
m direct contact with and had helped to nurse the previously reported 
cases, who were members of his fanaily. 

SmeMpox — During the period under report outbreaks of smallpox 
were reported in the Cape Province, occurring in two districts. In 
Natal two new cases ’were reported in Inanda district, in Hindus, 
both contacts with previous oases removed from Shire^s barracks, 
Durban. Twenty-two further cases were reported in Durban, 
making a total from date of origin^ outbreak at Durban, week ended 
October 16, 1926, of 38 cases, with 8 deaths, occurring in Hindus. 

Measures to premni spread. — Isolation of all cases and suspects 
in hospital; surveillance of all contacts; vaccination or revaccination 
of the population in and around Durban. 
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Typhus jever — Cape Province — Orange Free State — September^ 
1926, — During the month of September, 1926, 48 oases of typhus 
fever with two deaths were reported in the Union of South Africa 
The oceurience was distributed as follows: Cape Province — Cases, 
24, deaths, 2 Orange Free Sfafe— Cases, 24 The occurrence was 
in the colored or native population 

YUGOSLAVIA 

CommiinicaUe diseases — October, 1926 — Diirmg the month of Oc- 
tober, 1926, communicable diseases wore reported in Yugoslavia as 
follows: 


Disease ^ 

1 

Ca^cs. 

Doiths 

, 

Disca'!c 

■ '""j 

Cases ! 

Deaths 

r 

Anthrax j 

bh 

13 

Rabies 

2 ! 

2 

Ceiebrospinai Tneu'ngitih 1 

t 

2 

torlet feuu 

>34 1 

74 

Diphthena ! 

237 

41 

Tetanm 

.^0 1 

11 

pYseiiterv < 

2&0 1 

10 

Tjphoid icvei 

set! 1 

81 

Letfc irgiv.* enepphalitia ^ { 

1 


1 Txphustevei >--! 

1 1 


Measles 1 

1 

,'524 i 

j 

2 

Whoonmg cough 

280 ; 

7 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tilt* ieport& conKimcfi ui the following tables muist not be eonsideicd as complete oi final as ic^ards 
eithei the lists of eountues meluded or the figures for the particular countries for which repoit;. aie gi\ on 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 24, 1926 ^ 


CHOLERA 


Place 

I Date 

j 

1 Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 

Tsingtaii 

j Oct 24-30 



Present 

India 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

. Oct 3-23 

' Oct 21-30 1 

1 44 

1 1 

37 

1 

Oct 24-30, ri26 Cases, 34; 

deaths, 32 Vpr 1-Ott, 30, 

1926 Cases, 7,70>, deaths, 
5,076 

i 

Bangkok. ' 

I 1 

Oct 21-30 1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

PLAGUE 

Argentina | 

Corrtoba Province 

i 1 

* Nov 20. 

i J 



Co i Ian ' 

Colombo... 

Oct .U-Nov 6—. 

! ‘I 

1 i 

Provisional diagnohis 

Nov 5-11,1920 One case Sum- 
mary— Jan l-No\ 11, 1926 
Cases, 142, corresponding pe- 
riod, year 1026, 136 

Province 

Sept, 16-30, 1926 Cases, 08, 
deatlis, 03 

Bub^e, 

Butoie^'l^aeumonie, lO, septi- 

Bubonic ^ 

Babomo, 1; pneumonie, 2, septi- 
cemic, 1 

Bubonic, 22 ; pneumonic, 20t sep- 
ticemic, 16 

Egypt 


Indi 1 

limgoon,. 

Java 

Batavia 

M adagabcar .... 

' Oct 17-30 

1 Ott 24-‘.0 ; 

1 

1 : 

1 

2 

8 

Itasy Province i 

Majunga Pro\mve 

Moramanga Province 

Terinotave PrOvinOB J 

( aept 16-30 1 

1 do 

1 

do ......J 

1 I 

0 

23 

3 

1 

8 

23 

3 

Tananmve Province—' i 

TetnenaFiv^ Town 

...-.do....... j 

4 

3 



,w.^-do — — .,J 

68 

56 




I dMcesso! t1i« RobUc Health Service, American consuls end 'other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 24, 1926 — Continued 


PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Peru 

i 

1 

October, 1926 Cases, 36, deaths, 
13 

Present in the Province of Caja* 
marca 

Chiolajo Province and distnet 
Provinces— Pacasmayo and Tra- 
jillo 

Frovmees— Canete, Ohancay; 

Department— 

Cpjam'^reA 

1 

Oct 1-21 ! 




do 

4 

2 

Libertad-I 

do - 

8 

1 

Lima 

do.... 

22 

9 

Piura - 


2 

1 

Huacho, Lima Lima City, 
eases, 2, deaths, 1, country 
district— Cases, 7, deaths, 5. 

( Province — Hnancabamba 

Stmog il 



i Kov 1-10, 1926 Cases, 55, deaths, 

1 27 In natn es Interior of 

1 country 

\pr 1-Oct 30, 1926 Cases, 15; 

1 deaths, 10 

1 

1 

Siam 




Syria 

Beirut 

Oct 11-20 

3 

1 

UuionofSouth Ifuc-d 

Cape ProY'mce— 

Williston District I 

Oct 24-30 

1 1 

i 

1 

i 

On farm Patient m direct con* 
tret with previous cases m 
same family group 



1 

i 

f 



SMALLPOX 


Canada 


j 


Nov 21-27, 1926 Cases, 4 

Calgary 

Nov 21-27 

3 


]M*vnitoBa-l - -- -- ... 




Nov 21-27, 1926 Cases, 2 

Winnipeg - 

Deo 6-11 

3 


Outann , . ^ - 



Nov 21-27, 1926 Cases, 31 

Saskatchewan — 




Nov 21-27, 1926. Cases, 21 

China. 

Canton.-.,,—....-....—.-. 

Sept 1-30 

1 ^ 


Egypt 

Alexandna... 

Oc-t 

1 



Cairo 

May T4-Jun© 10., . 

17 

6 


Great Bntain 

England and Wales— 
ShetSeld 


17 

8 

4 



Indi ' 

Bo^rbay 

Calcutta - 

Oct 24-Nov 6— 

i 3 

! 9 


Rangoon 

Oct 17-23 

1 ^ 


Italy 

Rome.——.—,.—. 

! 1 

! Aug 30-Sept S ,— 1 

1 I 

2 

Consular district meluding Is- 
land of Sardinia 

Oc<- 31-Nov 27, 1926 Cases 26. 
Reported a aln*^tnm. 

Jamaica 



Java 

East Java and Madura 

Mexico 

San Luis Potcei 

! 1 

^ Oct 10-16 1 

[ * 

14 

1 ^ 

f Nov 28 -Dpo 4 

1 

2 


Peru 

Aieciuipa— — 



Sept “Oct , 1926 Present, 

Get 24-30,1926 Cases, 29; deaths, 
10 Apr i-Oet 30, 1926; 

Cases, 628; deaths, 251 

Including ! death from previous 
week 

Canton of Lucerne Sept 1-30, 
1926 1 case 

Outbreaks, occumng in 2 dis- 
tricts 

Xn Hindus, contacts with pre- 
vious cases Total cases, Oct 
16-30,3926 38, deaths, 8 

Portug^‘ 

Lisbon 

Nov. H-20 ' 

5 


Siam..— 

Bangkok — J 

! 

Gnt 1 

i ^ 

I 

1 ^ 

Switzerland 

Luceme ! 



i 

Union of South Africa* 

Cape Province 

j 

Oct 24-30 ,.J 



Natal— 

Durban. 

Ofrt 1 

1 22 







10530"— 26 5 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Oontitiiied 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 24, 1026 — Contmued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

i Deaths 

1 

Hcmarks 

Palisilnc 

Jaffa. _ _ 

Ko\ 5-S 

1 

1 

I 

Sept 20-Oer 2, 1926 Cases, 11; 
deaths, 3 Peeurrent typhus 
fever, i case 

September, 1926 Cases, 48, 
deaths, 2 Coloied 

Sept 1-30, 102t) Cases, 24, 

deaths, 2 

Sept 1-30,1925 C’=es,24 
October, 1020 1 case 

Nazareth - * do 


Poland - 1 


} 

Union of *5oulh Afnca ^ 


i 

Cape ProMnce 



Eltifkt Tiustriff , _ J Oot ^>i~aA 

1 


OraiiCL Flpo Si ito 


Yucoslaxao. . . . ..L ^ _ ■ 


1 ' 


YELLOW FEVER 


Senegal C^"est AfriCvO. 
Kaolak region 


Xov 1-10. 


I 

5 i European?, 2^ Sirians, 3, 


Reports Received from June 26 to December 17, 1926 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

j 

Gases 

\ 

Deaths j 

1 

Remarks 

Ce;^l0Ti ^ - 



1 

j 

Apr IS-May 20, 1928 Coses, 31, 
deaths, 20 

China- 




Aug. 8- Oct 30 ! 

274 

j 

Stated to be present in epidemic 
form 

Antung-- 

Aug. 1-31 

SCO 

1 i 

Canton — ! 

Jiiafi 1-30 

38 

14 


Do 

July 16-31 

54 i 

f 2S 


Do 

Aug 25-31 

30 

1 ^ 


Changsha . .r-t 

Oct 3-1 fi 

2 1 


Foocubw 

Aug 15-Oct 2 


1 

In foreign population 

Kulangsii 

Sept 12-lb 

,i 

2 

Maneliiina— 

Changchun..^ 

Dairen 

Aug, 1-31 

1 

320 ' 



do - 

10 

I 



Aug 5-s'ept 12 

289 

83 


jSrewehw..iit|/ 

Aug i-Jl 

167 


N.tnfe'^n^ i 

.Tnj'vMiri-Oif. 9 


Preheat. 


Reported July 20.. 
JulT25-Ucr ^ 

.16 

s 

Sba^|ha» 

43 

420 

CasAs, foreign; deaths, native and 
foreign 

Japanese settlement<^, lo deaths, 

Rwatow , - . _ . 

Jnlyll-Oct 20.... 

50 

63 

Tsipgtao 

Julyll-.lug 30,.. 

4 

4 

Dn . 

Oefc 10-16 



Chinese, UO to 40 deaths daily, 
estimated 

Present 

Chosen 

North Heian Province 

Sept 3-16 

70 

j 

30 

Deaths estimated 

Shjni^shti- 

Sept 13 

I 19 


Including places in vicinity 

French ^ttlenients m India.. _ 
Do 

Mar 7-June 26.,.. 

1 June 37- Aug. 28 

31 

; 94 

30 

83 




Apr 25-June 26, 1926 Coses, 
18,626, deaths, 11531 Juno 
27"*Oit 0, 1926 Cases, 28,544; 
deaths, 17,966 

, , .. 

Bombay 

t Alay 30- June 5 

1 i 

1 

■On. , . , .. 

JUlylS-Oet 16 

1 ^ 

4 

Ca!i*n*tA _ . 

Apr 4rMfty29 

Juno 13-26 

478 

418 

Do 

73 

60 

Do 

June 27-Sept 25 

May 16-June 6 

Aug, 1-Scpt ^ 

304 

272 


Madrsw 

2 

1 


Do ' 

7 

0 


Rancrooa. .. ..... .. 

May O-June 26.... 

67 

44 



June ^-Sept. 4 .| 

31 

29 



May 2-16 

62 

48 


— ”7"‘ 

Hay 23-Jtme 2®-.. 

42 

32 


Dib- — 

Juhfi 27-Aug, 14 — 

31 

17 



<^leer$ ol Iba HesOtb Serice, Amenean oonsnls, and other sonroaa* 
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I>eeemS>er 24. 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEE, AND YELLOW 

FEYER-^ontmued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 17, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Contmued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Japan 



t 

To Sept 10, 1926 Cases, 35. 

’ Ken (Prefectore)’— 

TTiroshim.-i 

ToSe.pt 1A_ _ . 

1 


Hyogo 

do 

7 



do .... 

s 



Kanagawa 

do 

3 


Including Yokohama. 

Kochf. 

do 

1 


OnVayama 

do 

7 



Osaka 

do 

8 



Taihoku i 

Sept 1-10 

2 ' 



Wakayama : 

To Sept 10 - _ _ - 

2 



Taiwan Idand ' 

Sept 21-Oct 10— 

Dee 29, 1925-Oct 

11 ! 



Philippine Isiandfi 

Manila i 

27 

6 


ProMnces— 

Albay., 

30, 1926 

Apr lS-2i 

1 

1 


Davao 

May 23-29 

1 



Mindoro 

Feb 21-Mar 6 

3 

3 


Pampanga , 

Julj 25-31 

1 

1 


Kizal 

July 18-21 

1 



Bonifolon 

Drn 14-31 

42 

43 


Do 

Jan 2-Mar 27.... 

41 

35 


Siam 

- Apr 1-Oet 23, 1926 Cases, 7,671; 
deaths, 5,045 

Bangkck 

May i-June 12 i 

1,325 

56 

736 

Do 

June 30-26 1 

26 

Do 

June27-Oct 23.... 

98 

68 


Straits Settlements 

Singapore 

July 4-17 

2 

1 


On vessel 

Steamship Macedonia 

Aug 5 - r- 

7 


.At Yokohama, Japan. Vessel 
sailed from Singapore July 18, 
1926 






PLAGUE 


Algena. 

Algiers 

Do 

Do 

Bom 

Oran 

Philippeville 

Sfax 

Azores. 

Eayal Islaiid— 

Horta 

St. Micliaels Island. 
Do 


Juno2i~30. 

July i-20 

Se^ 

Aug 14 - 

Sept, 21-Kov; 13. 

Sept 7 

Nov 13 


Aug 2-29 

May 9-June 26... 
June 27-July 10. . 


1 

I 

I 

1 

W 

I 

7 


2 

4 

3 


Under data oi July id, 2 eases 
reppried. 


2 

1 

1 


Brazil 


ParanaKua. . • . . 
British East Afrw^ 
Kenya— 

Kismnu..-. 

Do 

Uganda,., 

Do.,... 

Canary Islands 

Las Palraas 

TeneriSe 

Ceilon 

Colombo 

Chile 


Oct 8. 


May i&-22„....... 

Aug 17-Sept 11 

Mar 1-June30 

Julyl-Aug 3l_... 


1 

3 

732 

312 


1 

2 

574 

267 


Kov 2 

Aug, 2 

May 29-June 5 


3 

2 

1 1 


Present, 


Hated to foe m locality removed 
from port. 


Iquiqae.-. 

China, 

Amoy.— 

Do.-- 

Foochow- 

NanEing. 

Swatow— 


June 26-26,. 


1 


Apr 18-June26--. 

JUae27-Aug 7 

Jane 6-Juiy si 

May 9-Oet, 23..._. 
July 26-31 


m 


14 


Several cases. Hot epidemic. 
Prevalent 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 17, 1^26 — Continued 
PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Dale 

Cases 

Deaths 






Januarv-June 

9 



2 

CiUa^a<lUll - 

May 16-Juiie 30— 

Julyl-Oct 31 

6 

Do 

19 

3 

T nr.n ^ 

January- June 

43 

19 


do.'— 

176 

75 


——do — 

83 

29 

!Eg5pt 


’Cits— 

Alexandria 

Suez 

Tilly 2r-Aug. 12—. 
Mav 2i-July 1 

4 

9 

1 

5 


Jul3^ 29 

2 


Provmces— 

Beheran 

July23-Aug 15 
Aiav 23-June 8 

4 

1 

Beni-Buef — 

8 


Charkish 


1 

i 

flh;irbi#»h _ 


1 

1 


R hkkSB 1 0 Ml 

1 

1 

SkIi Barraui , „ 

Sept. 3G~Oct 21— 
Oct 22--JyOV 6 

23 

3 


2 


, u 

France 

Marseille. 

July 8 - 

1 

1 


oa 18- 

1 


St. D'^nis - 

wmsmEmm 

1 


St Oiien - 

2 


Great Bntum; 

Aug 29-$ept 4..., 

2 

1 

Greece 

Athens 

Apr l"May31— 
Aug l-Sept 30 — 

16 

4 

Tin . 

20 

5 

Patras......----.-—,-- 

Maj 27-Jmie 12— 

4 

1 

Do 

July 2,6-001 29— 
May 17 

9 

5 

Kt^nte __ 

1 


Hawaii 'Terntory 

June 9 




Oct 6 

1 

i 

POAiih'ui 

Jul5»18-24 



Tndift - 

. ..I — 



jBonibay-.— 

Mas 2-Juno 26 — 

16 

IS 

Do' 

Julvl8-Ocl.9 

13 

12 

Baraehi. 


15 

13 

Tin 

July 11-17 

1 

1 


Apr 25-Jmifi26.-. 
July4-Oct 16 

162 

93 

Do -■ 

1,062 

607 

Rangoon — . 

Afav 9-Jane 26— 

20 

15 

Do 


87 

75 

Xndo-Chlna 

Saigon 

May 23-June 26— 
Julyl8-Aug 7 

Apr lS-Junel2,-. 
July 18-Sept. 11— 

July 2- Aug 10 

$ 

3 

'Do — . 

! 2 

1 

Iraq 

Baghdad— — 

i 

1 161 

108 

'Do 

4 

4 

Japan 

Vokohuma.. 

9 

8 

Java 

Batavia.,, — — 

Apr 24-Janoi9.-. 
June26-Oot. 16— 

1 65 

65 


89 

87 

Cheriboh — 

Apr . 

3 

3 

Tin 

Sept 12 - 18 . 

1 

1 


June 13-19- — 

1 

‘ % 

Jilly26-Oct 16.— 
Aug, 22-Sept. 26... 

Mav I 15.—^ 

1 

1 

Surali^ya 

13 

2 

Madagascar 

A,Tnhoffit.i*a Province. 

4 

4 

Airih?drah» provinoft , 


4 

4 

Xtasv Province^.^— « — ^ 
T>0 

do.— 

At« 

17 

7 ' 

10 I 

7 


2 

10 

2 

8 


Aug, 18.. 

—-do.-..-.——.. 

57 

1 i 

48 

1 


Apr. 1-1 , 

2 ' 

2 

SepI 1-15 

Si 

8 


Bemarks 


January-^ uce> 1926 Oases, $$&, 
deaths, 154 
Bats taken, 766 

Bats taken, 30,914, Jotind in- 
fected, 31 

Bats, taken, 82,774, found in- 
fected, 116 
Localities, 2 
Cantons, 2 

At Ambato, Hu.nhi, nnd Pie.i- 
yhua Bats taken, 1,612 
Jan l-Kov 4, 1920 Ca'^fS, lii. 


In Western desert. 


Reported July 24. 

Vicimtv of Pans 
Suburb of Pans 


Inchuling I'lrseus 
Do. 


1 plague rodent trapped near 
llamakua Mill 
Plaguy infected rat trapped 
Apr. 26-June 16, 1926 Cases, 
63,001; death‘s. 41,676 June 
27-Ott 9, 1926 Cases, 10,028, 
deaths, 5,660. 


Septicemia 


Da 
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Deceniw 24, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontinued 


Reports Received from June 26 to December 17, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Phee 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Madagascar — ontmued 

Tamata\e Proiance 

Aug liVSept 15... 

17 

12 1 

Apr i-Jano 30, 1926 Cases, 130, 

! deaths, »20 July 1-Sept 15, 
1926 Cases, r»5, deaths, 148 

Towns— 

Aug 1-15 

i 

' 14 



10 1 


Maj lb-3 1 

1 

1 

Do 

Jul’v 1-Aug 15... 

Apr 1-Junt30 

Julj 1-Sept 15—. 

6 

5 


ranananve 

Do 

i 28 

28 1 


^Tumtius 

I ‘Oft Lolil«5_ - 

Julj 'll 

1 

1 { 





: 1 

Feb 1-Tune 10, 1926 Cases, 101; 

Peru 



1 

i deaths, 163 July 1-31, 192b: 

1 Oases, 121, deaths, 112 
hlav-Juae, 1926 Oases, 57; 

Dppirtmeiits— 

AnCAsh - -- - 

Mas 1-3! 



deaths, 16 July 1-Sept 30, 
i 1926 Cases, S9, deathi;., 52 
Present 

Do 

July 1-Sept 30 — 
Mav 1-Junc 30 

2 


Cajaniarca 

16 

' 4 1 


’ Do. 

Aug i-Sept *’0--.. 
May l“3l 

i 



Ica 

1 



Do 

July 1-31 

1 



Jfntim 

Sept 1-30 

21 

I ^ i 

1 


JLambayeque 

Libertad 

May 

11 

1 

Do.. ...| 

Sept 1-30 - 

3 1 

! 1 


Luna : 

1-June30 

29 : 

‘ 12 


Do 

Tulyl-Hept 30— . 
June 1-30 

60 

1 31, 


Piura 1 

13 i 

i 

T?.!ia«viA 

1— I/— r. 

i Jan. 1-Mar 31, 1926 Cases, 37. 

Sencpfal 




Nov 1-30,1026 Oases, 3, deaths, 

! 2 Mar 1-June30,l926 Cases, 

342, deaths, 213 

, Apr 1-Oct lb, 1920 Cases, 15, 
deaths, 10 

Siam 




Bangkok 

May 23-Tiine 26... 
July 18-24 

2 

2 

Do 

1 

1 

Stnuts Settlements j 

Singapore, 

Mfty2~R 

1 

1 


Do...,. ...... 

July 4-17.. 

1 

1 


Syria 

Beirut- 

July l-Aug, 10.-,- 
Oct 15 

2 



Drt 



Present. 

Tuniaia 

May ll-Jiine 30—. 

174 

1 

Do 

Ji^V 1-Aug 20 

Beported Nov 27. 
June 9 - 

13 



Do 

57 : 



Kairouan 

3 


9 cases 30 wil&it south of Ksu-^ 

Turkey 

r onstant inople 

Aug I'Sept. 25... 

May 16-22 

7 ' 

4 

rouan 

rniou of Soutk Africa 

c'ape Province 

5 

3 


Do 

Oct. 

4 

3 


Cal V inia District 

June 13-28 

12 

6 


Do 

June27-Aug 21... 
Oct 10-16 

3 

3 


Hanover District 

1 

1 

Native On fariu. 

Kimberley District 

Williston District 

Oct 17-23 

2 

2 

Bufopean 

June '3-26 

2 


Do 

June27-July3...- 
Oct 17-23 

1 



Do 

3 

2 


Orange Free State— 

Hoopstad District 

Aug 15-21 

1 



Protestpan 

Mav9-22 

3 

3 


On vessel 

Steamship Zana ... 

September, 1926 .. 

1 

2 

2 

At Liverpool, England, from 
Lttfos, Nigeria, West .Africa, 
29 plague-infected rats found 
on board 



1 
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CHOLEHA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVERr~€oul nmM 

Repeats Received from June 26 to December 17, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deatlis 


Eexnarks 


Algeria 

Algiers May2Wujie30— 

Bo.., Julj i-Aug 31--. 

Aralyia 

Aden Oct 3“9 

Bflgmm 

Antwerp Aug 1-7 

Bolma 

La Paz May 1-June 30. . . 

Do July l“.iug 31... 

Biiizil , 

Bahia June 20-20 

Do Jtmc2T-Oet 23. - 

Manaos— Apr i-'^O 

Paia - . lift's Ifr-JuiK 20- - 

Do Junt 2/ -Oct 30- 

Pernambuco luIylt-Oct 16— 

Porto Alegio Aug 10-31 

Rio do Janeiro May 2-June lO... 

Do July4-Pcpt 2.“ .. 

Bo Oct 3-Xov 13... 

Sao Paulo Tune27-Aiig 22.. 

Santos Mar 1-7 

British East ifuea ’ 

Mombasa Julya-ll 

Tanganyika Mai Wi 

Bo Aug 2ti-®ert 16- . 

Uganda ' Mar 1-Maj31-— 

Bo Aug 1-81 

British South .Africa i 

Northern Rhodesia May 18-24. . — 

Do-w JuneS-14 

Bo ?ppt 11-17 

Canada - - 


1 

70 1 


-Mbrrta 

Calgary 

BiitiSh Columbia— 

V&neou\er 

Mumroba 

Winnipeg 

Bo ' 

New Brun^nick 

Xor i h umberl and, 
t^ounti* 

* OjBtano,. 

Fort William 

Kingston-..-, 

Bo 

Kitchener 

Xorlh Bay 

Do 

Orillia 

Ottawa 

Do. 

Packenham i 

Peterboro -j 

, Toronto 

Waterloo I 

Saskatchewan.. J 

Regma 

Ceylon ! 

Colombo i 

rtOie 

Anterfagasta- 

China 

kmoy 

Do 

JkvAfmg. 

Bo.. 

Canton, 


Sept 5-Nov 22.. 
Aug lt)-Sept 12- 


Junc6-j2 

July 4 -Dee 4. 


Off n-23 . 



2uly2.'i-Aug 7.., 
■”1107 23-JunG 26. 
Julyll-No\ t».. 
Apr 26-May 2*). 

Afa\ 2-22 

July 25-31 

.4.pr 2'J-May29. 

July 18-24 

Nov 28 “Dee 4.. 
do. 


Stpt l-tiO— — . 
July IS-Nov 27.. 
July 18-2J.. — 


July 4-Sept 25 .. 
Spf ItKOet'iGlI 
Juno 6-12 


May l-Jdne 26 -,. 

July 4-10 

May 17-juDe 

July MS 

May 1-31 

Aug, 8-14 

Hay2-Oct 23... 
May2-Oet 80-.. 

12-18 

May 2sJuno 26 — 
June2f7-July 3... 


2.30 

2 

132 

>,"34 

47.3 


n 

252 


41 

'5 

25 
27 

26 

oi' 

1,338 

300 


July 21-gcpt. 20, 1026 Cases, 230 


Imported 

Sept 1-30, 1926 Cases, 2 


Jan 1-Oit 1C, 1926 3,601, 

death*., ],S90 


NatnCvS 


Mai 30- June 26 1926 Cases, 70 
June 27-Nov 20, 1920 (''uses, 
471 

May 30- June 12, 1926 Cases 3, 
June 27-Nov 13, 1926 Cases, 
82 

IMay 30-June 26, t926 Cases, 15, 
June 27-Nov, 20, 1926 ('a^es, 
86 

Oct 31-Nov 6, 1926 I (me 


Ma> 30“Juftc 26, I92f5, Cases, 36, 
Jmie27-Kov 20’ Oases, 17H 


May 30-Jujie 26, 1926 Oases, 38. 

June 27-Nov 2€b Cases, 324 
Mar H-May29, 1926 Cases, 44; 
deaths, 8 Sept 32-lfl, 1920^ 
Cases 2 


Present- 

Bo. 
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Bcfceiiilier 24, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLAGUED SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontiimed 

Reports Receired from June 26 to December 17, 102^ — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Eemaxks 

Chma—Contmued 

.Tiiltr 4-31 _ . _ 

as 


Bail way stations 

An-shan 

May 16-Jmie 12._. 

May Ifr-June 19 

May IG-June 26— 

June 27-Sept 11 

A pt ^fl 

5 


Soutn Manefeunan Dailway. 

Antung 

nim’ngfihnn., , .. .. 

5 


6 


Do 

t>7i _ 

2 


Do 

Daji'pn 

09 

16 

3 

Tin 

June 28-Aug. S— 
May 16-June 5 — 
May li-June 30— 
July 1-2S 

5 


Piishiin „ , 

4^ 

Do 

Harbin 

Do A 

21 

12 


Do 


Xai-yiian 

May 16-Jime 30— 
June 13-19 

10 


Do 

K!migphn1]iT?g; 

1 


Do 

Ijiaovang. _ n 

May Id-Jane 30— 
do 

4 


Do. 


4 


Do 

Pcnhsihii, 

May 16-June 19— 
Aug 8-Oct 3 

4 


Do 

Do- 

3 


Do 

Ssuplngnai 

May IG-June 30— 
Aug 1-7--- 

2 


Do 

"DoT 

1 


Do 

TeahihffhTan., _ ^ , 

16-June 30— 
Sept 27-Oct 3.— 

2 


Do 

Tieh-ling 

1 

3 

1 


Do 

Do 

Vt' a-feng-tien 

Do 

Aug 1-7 


Nanking 

May S-Oct 30 



Present 

Shanghai 

May 2-Juno 26.-.. 

10 

25 

Cases, foreign Deaths, popula- 

Do 

June27-July24--, 
Oct 3-9 

3 

3 

tion of interaationa! conces- 

Do 

1 


sion, foreign and native 
Sporadic. 

Swatow 

Mey9-Oct 30 


— 

Tientsin 

June 2-26—- - 


i 

Eeported by British municipal 

Wanshien 

Stay 1 



ity 

Prevalent 

Chosen- 




Mar 1-June 30, 1926* Cases, 667, 
deaths, 146 July 1-31, 1926; 
Cases, 82; deaths, 27. 

Fusan 

May 1-31 

1 


Seishiin 

,'do - 

2 

i 

Egypt 

Alexanaria __ 

May 15-July 1 _ . 

18 

3 

Do 

July23-Oct 21—. 
Jan 29-May 13— 

14 

7 


Caifo - - 

39 

8 

May 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 3 

Estonia, 






Mar. 1-June 30, 1926. Cases^ 141, 

- v- 

Pans _ 

Sfiwt. i-dftt 31 _ _ _ . 

06 

7 

is 

July l-Aug 31: Oases, 24. 

St Etienne 


3 

Do-^-- 

2 

1 


French settlements tri tiidla- - - - 
Do 


282 

08 

282 

68 


Germany 

Coblenz 

Get 24-30 

1 



Gold Coast - 


871 



Do 

July 1-31 

20 

1 ; 


Great Britain 

FtifflATid Rnd WaIps 


Hay23-June26,l9^ Casea,933; 
June 27-Nov. 13, 195^. Cases, 


Sept 26-Oct 2— 
Alay 23-29 

1 


Eradforti 

1 


2,415. 

Do 

Aug 29-Scpt 4— 
Oc£ 17-23 

1 


HuH 

1 



London.— 

Sept 26-Oct 23— 
June 6-1 9- ,,, 

4 



woasile-oxi-Tyne ^ 

1 



Do- 

July ll-Nov» 30. 

May 2-JnT» fi. 

7 


kt Gateshead, se\eral cases re^ 


7 


ported. 

Do 

Jiriy 15^04. , 

1 



Jnnfr 13-19 

1 




JnIy4-Nov 13 

Oct 3-9-. 

32 





South Shields 

1 



Stoke-on-Trent ^ 

Npv 7-13 

1 



Greece 

Athens 

Jul> 1-31- 

n 

6 

Indiiding Pirseua, 

Saloniki_. 

Jom 1“14— 

3 

OuatemaJa* 

June l“30— 


2 




- 


Apr 25^une 36, 1926 Cases^ 

, , , . . 

'iBoTnhayrY -ty-.y-t 

Hay 2-Jnne 

m 

134 

54,851. deaths, 14,771. June 27- 


June 27-Oc^'. 23..-,- 

m 

72 

Oet 9, 19^ CA'ies, 27,840; 


Apar 4-A4ay 20 

171 

152 

deaths, 8,445. 

. ^ 

Do ^ » -Y-Y 

l™ ia-96 

21 

18 

Do , „n, -- 

MTU 

45 

42 


tr<^j4ohi- - - 

I Hay b-Xom 26— 

44 

IS 


Do.. — A...... 

* Jiaae27-Oet* 30 

IS 

7 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 


Re{>orts Received from June 26 to December 17, ld26 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Oontinucd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

India—Contmued 

Madras 

May 16-June 26.— 
June 27-Nov 6 

7 

4 

Do 

80 

21 

■RATignrvn 

May 9-'June 26 

Julyi-Sopt 11 

May 9-June 26 

....do 

10 

5 

Do 

21 

4 

Ittdo-Chma 

Saigon 

2 


Iraq 

Baghdad.... 

8 

3 


July 4-Sept 11— 
Apr 18-June22.-. 
Aug 15-21 

3 

1 

Basra 

34 

25 

Do 

1 

Italy - 




Uatania ... ...... 

Aug 9-15 

2 



JllftA 14-^ 

4 


Jamarea.... .................. 




Do --- --- -r 




Japan * 




‘ Kobe 

Mav 30- June 5 

1 


Nagoya.. - - 

Mav 16-June 22.,. 


1 

“Do 

July 4-10 

i 


Tslfind 

Ma> 11-20 

24 


Do- 

June 1-20 

23 


Do 

July Il-Aiig iO... 
June 26-July 17 

2 


Tokyo - 

3 


YokohaoTia 

May 2-8 1 

2 


Java 

May 16-June 26... 

July24-Oct 16 

Apr li-Julya 

Jii!y4-0ct 2. 

2 




Do 

17 


Bast Java and Madura... . 
Do. 

100 

61 

6 

3 

MalRTig. 

Apr 4-10 

6 

1 

Siiraba[ya 

Afay 16-22 

14 

1 

Dol — 

JuIylS-Sept 25... 

143 

8 

Latvia.—... - 


Mexico ... - 




Agizascalientes 

June X3-28 1 


s' 

Guadalajara 

June 8-14 ... 


2 

Do 

Juno 29-Sept 27... 


6 

Mexico City 

A4ay 10-June 6 

Julj 26-Nov 25... 
July lS-24 

3 

Do 

7 


SaltflJo 


i 

San Antonio de Aicnales... 

Jan i-June!K) 



San Luis Potosi 

June 13-26 ... 


7 

Do 

July4-Nov - 

Alay l-Tune 30 


28 

Torreon ...j 


17 

Do 

July l-Nov 13 


16 

Netherlands , 

Aniaterdam 

Julv 18-24 


9 

Nigeria 




Persia- 

Teheran ...... 

Apr SSl-Aug 23... 


14 

Peru 

Areqmpft , . .. .. ^ 

Jtmp 1-30 


t 

Poland 




Pcfftugal: 

Lisbon . 

Apr 26-Jnne 19— 
Julyl3-Nov 13... 
May 23-June 5 i 

10 

3 

Do 

36 

7 

Oporto. . 

4 


Do 

July ll~Nov. 6— -I 

3 

1 

Russia 


Sims,. 




E^gkok 

May^-Junc 12 

July4r-Oct,23 

23 

79 

20 

- -1 — ^ - 

, 61 





Apt'. 26-May 1. 

1 

w" ‘ 


. Jtayu-i7... , 

i 






Komarks 


Mai 28-Jiine30, Cases, 34 
June 27- Aug. 7, 192o Crises, 13 
Entile consuhr distriofc, melud- 
mg inland of Sardinia 
Api 25-jruae2'3, 19a> Cases, 201 
(Reported as. alasti iia ) 

June 27-Ot.t 30 192b O.vses, 327, 
(Repoited as alastrun ) 

Apr ll-June2C, 1926 Cases, 656. 
June 27-Aug 28, 1926 Cases, 
70 


Province 

Do 


Interior 


Apr l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 5 
Fel) l~Juno 30, 1926 Deaths, 
1,525 


Including raunieipaUties in Fed- 
eral dLstriet 
Do 

Present 300 milob from Chihua- 
hua 


Feb L-June 30, 1928' Cases, 521; 
deaths, 49 


Mar 28-May 1, 1926* Cases, 12 
deaths, 1 June 27-3ept U, 
1920. (’a«as, 416, deaths, l 


Jan. l-Apr 30, 192h Cases, 2,529 
Apr 1-Oct 23, 1926. Cases, 699, 
deaths, 241. 

Jan. i-June 30, 1926 Deaths, 90, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continuea 

Reports Received from Jane 26 to December 17, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX---Continu€d 


Place 

Date 

Cases i 

Deaths 

Remarks 

SuiuHtra 

Medan 

t 

j 

Ann 22-28 • 


1 case varioloid 

few jt?ei land 

Lucerne Canton 

Tune 1 -33-- 

1 ; 


Do 

July 1-31 

2 



Trmoldaiua 

Apr 1- Tune 30 




Tunisia 


Apr 3 -tune *^0, 3^*26 t 17, 

July! Sept 20, ll>2<« Cases, 3S. 

Tiiin^ 

Sept 11-450 

2 5 

Dnion of '^outh Afiica 

June l“30 

3 

1 

Cape Province--*--.- 

June i0-2G 


Outbreak’ 

Do 

Aug iV21 


Do 

Idutva distn'^jt 

Mn 23-29 

} 

Do 

Na'^ai 

Ma^ 30- June 5 


Do 

Durban 

Oct 10-23 

18 


Orange Free State 

June S^Aug 28 



Transvaal 




June C-12, 1929 Outbreaks m 
Pietersbiirg and Rustenburg 
distnets 

Native 

Do 

Aug 20-Sept 1 

May 9-Juiie 12 

Julyll-Sept 25... 
Sept 19-25 

1 


Johannessburg ^ 

5 


Do t. 

4 



Praetoria 

1 



Y'ugoslavia.— 




Apr n-30, 1926 Cascss, 2; 
deaths, 1 

Zagreb-— 

Aug y-io 

<j 


On vessels 

S S Eiu'apara 




-\t Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 1 case 

Steamship 

July 2 _ _ 

1 


of smallpox landed At Dur- 
ban, Union of South. Africa, 
June 16, 1926 1 suspect ease 
landed 

Vessel from Glasgow, Scotland, 
for Canada Patient from 
Glasgow; removed at ciuaran- 
tine on outward voyage. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria 




'" Algiers - 

May 2I-Jane ^ 

July2l-.Aug 31- - 

Feb- 1^28-- 


I 

’'Do.--—.* — 

3 

Argentina 

Hosano---.— 

2 


Boln la 

La Paz - - 

June 


1 

Do 

Aug 1-31 

9 

1 

Bulgaria---—..- - 



Chile* 

Antofeigasta - 

May Z?-Jnite 26. — 
Juxie 27-Jiily 3 

4 


Do - 

1 





i 

Do:. 

Oct 1-31—.. 



IqiiiQue - _ 

Aug 8-Oct 16 

Apr. 29-May 5— 

i 

2 

1 

Vkip^aiSQ 



Aiig 14-Kov 6—— 

ii 


China: 

-Antung-.— — - 

June 14-27 

i 

i 7 

1 

Dn 

Junel^-Oct 31 

i 45 

1 

Canton--- ... — — 

Mayl’-8i 

( 1 


Chifngki-ng 

Aug 29-S(jpt 4 

1 


TybAng 



1 

Mancnima— 

Harlan - 

Od 14-20 

1 


Wanshiea- 




Chosen - r ^ 





May S0-— 



^ ^ n. I... ^ IT u T, .ni 

July 1-31— 

7 

2 


June 1“^— — 

1 


f5tfinnl 

—.do * 

g 

3 

Dfv ... 

Inly X-Aug. 31 

8 


CxARhoalnvAldji. 



] 





July 2l-Sppt 20, 1026 Ca^, 34 
d^ths, 1 


Mar Wune 36, 1026 Casas, 87; 
14 


Stated to be present m gaol. 


Present. 

KepCHTted May 1, 1926 
nng among troops 

Present among troop*’, May 1, 
1926 Locality in Chung^n^ 
consular distnct 

Peb. l»Jnnc 30, l«f26 Cases, 
1,006; deaths, 112. Jtily 1-31, 
Cases, 37, deaths, 6. 


7nn l-June 30, 10^. Ca&es, 16^ 
deaths, 5, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 17, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 


July 16-Aug 19... 
Oct 1-7 

3 





Do 

1 

1 


Cairo _ 

Jan 29-May 13... 

89 

27 


Do 

July23-Aug 5 

June 4-24. 

1 


Port Said 

4 

1 


Do 

July9-Oct 7 

5 

i 


France 

Aug 1-31 

5 



Great Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 

July30-Aug 21... 
Reported Dec 10.. 

Sept 1-30 - 

9 

1 

' 

Port Glasgow. - 

8 



Greece 

Athens... .. 

17 

Tnclucbng Pirseus 

Hungary 

May 1-Jime 30 

Oct 10-16 

3 

Iiaq 

Baghdad . _ _ . ^ ^ _ 

1 



Ireland (Insh Fi-e« State) 

Cork 

June 3 . 

1 



r?nrt Co^’oty 

Oct 17-23 

1 I 



Keiry Courty— 

Dmgle _ 1 

June 27-JuIy 3 j 

1 1 



Italy. 



Mar 28-MAy 8, 1926 Cases, 3 


Sept 12-18 

1 1 




1 


Mar 28-May 29, 1926 Cases, 37 
May 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 19 
Aug 1-31, 1926 Cases, 2 

Mar 1-Jime 30, 1926 Cases, 199, 













deaths, 22 July 1-Jlug 31, 
1926 Cases, 23 

Feb 1-J line 30, 1926. Deaths, 189 


July i-31 


1 


May 16 -June 5 — 

June 13-19-1 

20 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District 

Do 

Tift 

9 


Do . . . . 

July 26-31 

3 


Do 

Do 

Aug IS-Nov 20 — 

89 


Do 

Ran Tiiiis Pfjtfys* • 

June 13-26- - 



Present, eity and country 

Mar 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 426 
Jul> 1-Aug 31, 1926 Cases, 20, 

MoroCfiO . - . , 




Norway' 

Stavanger _ ^ 

Sept 6-12 

1 


Palestine 




Mar i-June 30, 1926' Cases, 14, 
deaths, 1 Aug. l-CX*t 26, 
1926 Cases, 22, 

Birtuvia 

Oct 31-Nov 6 

1 


Gaza 

July 6-12 

1 


Haifa 

Julyl3-Aug 30... 
Aug 17-23 

5 


Haljdal 

1 



JalB’a district ... 

June 15-28 

5 



Do. 

Sept 28-Nov 2... 

3 



Jerusalem 

Majdal district -,-t— 

Sept 14-27 

Julyl3-Aug 2 

Juiyl3-Nov 2 — „ 
Oct 5-n 

2 

2 



Naaareth distncfe 

6 



Peti^h Tnkvah 

3 



Tib^as ^ 

Aug 3-9, 

1 



Yavneil _ 

Aug. 17-23 

1 



Persia* 

Teheran 

May 23-Junc 22— 


1 

" 

Do 

Ji^y 24~Atig. 23 - - - 


3 


Peru 

Areqnlpa . _ . 

Ti^n l-JU . . 


2 ! 


liwift 

Aug. H31 

1 



Poland... 



Mar 28-June 26, 1926 Cases, 
1,272, deaths, 86 June 27- 

Tarnopol district 

i^ie. 

1 

1 

Hmnania 




8ept 18, 1926 Cases, 294, 
deaths, 22 

Mar 1-Juno 30, 1926 Cases, 899, 
deaths, 83 July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 65, deaths, 9 

Jan i-Apr. 30, 1926 Cases, 
18,647. 

Apr 1-Jutte 30, 1926, Cases, UO 
July l-8ept 20, 1926: CascS, 101 

i 

Russift 




^ 

nrwvy^div>«» 

Jan l-JuneSO 


13 

Tmsit't 

Jtme 11-30 - 

3 



June 16-22 

i i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, ANB YELLOW 

FEVER—Uontinued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December 17, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


, Place 

Dale j Cases 

Deaths 

Eemarks 

riiion of South Afnca 

1 


Apr l-MaT32,102G Cases, iS3, 

Do 

1 


'deaths, 19 

July 1-31, 1926 Cases, 90, deaths, 

1 17 

1 Apr 1-Jime 30, 1926 Cases, 202; 
i deaths, 24, native July 2-31, 

I 192^) Cases, m, deaths, 15 
Outbreaks 

Do 

jHpr 1 -June 30, 1926 Cases, 28 
July 1-31, 1026 Cases, 23; 

1 death*?, 2 

s Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Coses, 24, 
deaths, 4 July 1-31, 1926 

Cases, 7 

Outbreak on farm 

Apr 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, 10; 
deaths, 5 July 1-bl, 1926, 

Cases, 2 Aug 15-21, 1926, out- 
breaks 

Outbreaks 

Do 

Do 

Apr 15-Juiie 30, 192C Cases, 4S; 
deaths, 7 July 1-Aug 31, 

1926 Cases, 3, deaths, 1, 

Cape Province 

1 ! 

i 

Cl'vciesdale 

1 1 

Oct 17-23. ' 

1 


Glengra> disliict 

Grahainstovni 

'June 27“July 3 ^ 

do 1 

I 

1 


NatuI 


2 

Dui*-'an 'C 1 

Orange Free State ' 

Julj iVSept 18... 

li 

Biandford distiicL 

Transvaal 

Oct 20-16 



Johannesburg 

W alkkersta om dist i ict _ 
Wolmaxansst ad district 
YusoslaMa 

1 

i \ug 20-Sept 4-.- 

1 June 20-26 

1 do j 

1 

i 




Zagreb 



1 May 15-21 ! 

1 



i ' 



YELLOW FEVER 


Brazil-.,--.,— 

Repoited June 26- 



Present in interior of Bahia, 

Bahia 

May 9-June 26 

10 

7 

Pirapora, and Mmas 

Do 1 

July 4-10 

1 



Gold Coast 

Apr 1-June 30 — 

8 

4 


Kigena-.- — 

June 1-30 

1 

1 








s.e 

xig week ended Decemu^i 18, 1926 ^ 

^ih claims reported b,y insurance companies 

Deaths in certain large cities of the United States 

PKEVALENCJB OF OIBISASE 

United States: 

Ciu’rent weekly State reports— 

Reports for week ended December 25, 1926 3083 "" 

Reports for w’eek ended rT” ‘ember 18, 1926 3085^ 

%mmary of monthly reports from States 3086 

Reciprocal notifications, NoTembei, 1926 3087 

General current summary and w'eeklj' reports from cities 3087 

Citv repoits for week ended December 11, 1926 3088 

Summary of ’weekly reports from cities No^ ombei 7 to Decem- 
ber 11, 1926 — Rates — Comparison with 1925 3096 

Foreign and insular 

Plague on vessel — Steamship Dacia'* — At Haifa, Syiia 3098 

Bei muda — -Leprosy — Care and treatment of patients 3098 

Canada — Communicable diseases— Week ended Deceiuboi 4, 1926-^-. 30SS 

China — Plague — Mongolia 3098 

Egypt— 

Plague — November 12-18, 1926 — Samman, Jauuaiv 1-Novem- 

ber 18, 1926_ 3098 

Alexandria^ — November 23, J 926 3099 

Ghurbieb — November 22-23, 1926 3099 

French Sudan — Yellow fever — Segou — November 23, 1926 3099 

Greece — 

Plague — Patras — November 9~13, 1920 3099 

Typhus f ei er — October, 1926 3099 

Madagascai — 

Plague— October 1-3,5, 1926 3099 

Deaths among Europeans 3099 

Mexico — Maiaiia— Yicmit\ of Vera Cruz.^^ 3099 

%^negai — 

JP urther relative to plague — November 22, 1926 3099 

^ yellow fever 3099 

IIS 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

A REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGIC ih REPORT ISSC ED OCTOBER 15, im, 
BY THE HE4LTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF N4TIONS* SECRET ARI4T1 

Only fire of the ports in the Far East, which leport to the Singa- 
pore Bureau, reported either cases of choleia or deaths from this 
disease during the two weeks ending October 9, and in nearly all 
localities in eastern Asia, \’vhere cholera Y^as pievalent duiing the 
past Miminer, there was marked improyenient in the situation at the 
cud of August or during September accordmg to the data made 
available in the October Epidemiological Report published by the 
Health Section of the League of Nations. The table below gives 
the reports from port towns for the five wreeks ending October 9. 

Table 1 — Choh>a ca^eo lepoiM in the principal mantime towns of the Far Eact 
hettveen StpUtihei S and October y, 19 'b 



At Shanghai and Amoy a marked diminution in the number of 
new cases of cholera was shown by the reports for the two w'eeH 
ending October 9, and the outbreaks at Harbin and Dairen app - 
ently had come to an end. In southern China, ac Hoihow, Hainan, 
the number of deaths from cholera dechned from 410 in the. four 
weeks ending August 1 to 116 in the five weeks ending September 5. 
Cholera was reported also from Swalow and other parts of the island 
of Hainan. At Hwang-Ghow-Wan, where 483 cholera cases were 
reported in August, 194 cases were reported from September 1 to 20, 

i From the Office of Stafcibtical lave«»hgations 

msi**— 2<i ^1 (3043) 
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“Cholera remained prevalent in Tonkin and Annam in September 
but disappeared from the remainder of French Indo-China except 
for a few sporadic cases,” says the Eeport. Cases reported in each 
Province from June to September are shown in the table below. 


Table 2. — Choleia cases leported in French Indo-Chma, June-September, 1936 


yionth 1 

Cam- 
bodia j 

Cochm- 

Cbma 

Laos ! 

1 

Annam 

Tonkin 

June 

521 

1,159 

0 

128 

724 

July ... 

3f>2 

403 

7 

212 

784 

August, 

120 

39 

32 

297 

234 

gpptpmber _ , , 

4 

5 

0 

138 

200 






The incidence of cholera in Siam has been declining since last 
hlay when 2,660 cases were reported. During the four weeks endmg 
September 11, 204 cases were repoited as against 674 cases m the 
previous four weeks 

Plague . — Three cases of plague weie reported at Constantinople 
during September and none m other Mediterranean ports during the 
month Twehe cases occurred in the western desert district of 
Egypt at Sidi-Barrani between August 19 and September 4, but no 
'cases were reported from any part of Egypt during tho remainder of 
September. 

At Beirut, Syria, there were 2 cases of plague on October 11 and 
another on October 12. 

A marked decrease in plague occurred m Senegal during August 
when only 37 new eases were notified as against 178 m July and 192 
in June, the peak month of the outbreak 

In Madagascar tho number of cases showed an increase during 
August, and more cases w'ere reported than in August of any pre- 
vious year. “Tho disease is, as usual, most prevalent in the Province 
of Tananarive,” states the Report, “but is spreading also elsewhere 
and especially at Majunga, where 42 cases were reported dm’ing the 
fii-st half of September. Pulmonary and septicemic cases were very 
common, as is seen from the table below.” 


Table 3 . — Plague cases repcrled m Madagascar, shaming type of disease, July 16 

(o Sepiembcj IS, 1928 


Bate 

! 1 

Baiwmm 

j 

[ Pnlmo- 
nary j 

Septice- 

mic 

Total 


2 



■n 

., iTp T ■ - i.-n-jrrrr-- 1 - 

21 




Am 

42 




— 

58 



mm 


•i-' "Ki India |&gue was spreading during August in Lower Burma 
in Central Provinces and Berax. Outside of these two areas 
a few pl^ae cases were reported. In the ports plague cases 
iiiiftliifai rtel i&’SmitemfaeT at Rangoon and at Bombay.” 
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No case of plague was reported in August or September at Kwang- 
Chow-Wan, whei’e 52 cases occurred in June and July* In French 
Indo-China there were 3 plague cases in September as against 11 in 
August Siam reported 6 plague cases in August and only 1 in July. 

Plague incidence in Java during the past summer reached the 
lowest level since 1919. The table below shows that the improve- 
ment was general throughout the island with the exception of the 
Province of Pekalongan^ where plague was not very prevalent in 
1925 In Surakarta, which was the worst infected Province, a 
remarkable decline is shown. 


TiLBLE 4 — Plague deaths reported in Java between June 21 and August 14^ 1925 

and 1926 


Provinces 

1925 

1926 

Bantam, Bata v’ a, and Preanger - 

0 

0 

Chenbon 

122 

42 

Pehalnngan 

U 

150 

Seniu^ng 

39 

1 

Banjumas 

182 

32 

Kcdu 

167 

55 

Djokjakaita - 

13 

36 

Suiakarta 

631 

3S 

East Java and Medina 

S 

X 

Total 

1,256 

355' 




Twenty-one plague cases were reported in Peru in August, nearly 
all in the Department of Lima. Seven cases were reported at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, in the same month. Argentina reported 3 
cases in the first week of October, all in inland localities of the 
Provinces of Cordoba and Chubut. 

Yellow fever , — Cases of yellow fever reported were as follows: 


Table 5,-^¥eU&w fetter 


Xjocalities 

Bat® 

Cases 

Deaths 

Afnija* 

Dahomay— i 

PortO-N'nvo , . 

BOPt, iO,,.-, -nn-,,, — - 

2 

X 

Oold Coast — T - -,r ■ ■ 


8 

3 

Kigeua,..— ----- 


4 

a 

America* 

Brazil— i 

Bahua 

Tif ay 

r 1 

% 


.Ttifi#! 6-10 , ■ - -T -T - - - - 

4 

a 


XnnA 

2 

1 


.Tnly a-lft . , _ , , _ . . . 

X 




I 



I Public Health Beports 


In the Gold Coast 17 cases had been reported from March to Jnly, 
more than during either of the previous two years, when 6 and 8 
cases were reported in 1924 and 1925, respectively. 

Typhns and rdapsinff fetter — ^Typhus reaches its minimum seasonal 
incidence in Europe in the late summer, and the disease was little 
in evidence during August and September. A slight recrudescence 
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in Poland occurred in September, when 55 eases were reported 
during the two weeks ending September 18 as against 15 in the 
previous two weeks. 

In Korea, where 118 cases of typhus were reported in June, the 
incidence declined maikedly and only 37 cases wore reported in 
July. No cases have been reported in Japan since May 

Typhus has shown a declining incidence in Chile since 1920, and 
its decline was accelerated during the first half of 1926, when 83 
eases were reported, compared mth 317 during the corresponding 
period of 1925. 

An outbreak of relapsing fever occurred in Nigeria m June and 
July and 324 cases with 41 deaths were reported. 

SmaUpox . — “ Smallpox is becoming mcreasmgly rare on the 
European Continent, ” says the Eeport, but “A new mcreaso of small- 
pox began early m September in England; 443 cases were reported 
dumg the four weeks ended October 2, as agamst 305 cases during 
the previous four weeks and 119 during the corresponding period 
last year. The groat majority of cases occur, as usual, in northern 
England, but there have been a few cases also in London and in 
•jMiddlesex. There was 1 death from smallpox at South Shields and 
i in the suburbs of London during the week ended October 2.” 

Dymiier ^. — The usual seasonal rise in the incidence of dysentery 
occurred in August or September in most of the central European 
countries. In Oermany 887 cases were reported in the four weeks 
ending September 18 as against 565 in the previous four weeks, but 
the incidence was no higher than in either of the previous two years. 
Czechoslovakia reported 208 cases, Hungary 426 cases, and the 
Bangdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 236 cases in August. 
In Poland 1,310 cases were reported during the four weeks ended 
September 18, an increase over the 849 cases in the corresponding 
period of 1925, but not much more than 50 per cent of the 2,303 
oases reported in the corresponding weeks of 1924. 

In Japan dysentery shows the same seasonal variation common in 
Europe, and this year the disease has been more prevalent than it 
was in 192$ In Java bacillary dysentery was reported to be very 
prevalent in tibe first quarter of the year, but the incidence subsided 
ehmnf' the spring, -There were a number of local outbreaks in 
ottered distriots,pf the island and no general epidemic. 
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Table 6 — Dysentery cases reported %n Japan and Java hy four-^weekly periods, 

1924, 1925, and 1926 



i Bacillary dysentery only, * Data for <^lendar months » Data for period June 1-20. 


Enters fever — The report states: “The iaciden.ce of eaterie fever 
in European countries in August did not on the whole differ greatly 
from last year. The situation was more 'favorable than in August, 
1925, in Denmark, Norway. Great Biitain, and the Balkan coun- 
tries More cases were reported in Poland in August and Septem- 
ber than during the corresponding months of 1925. A sudden and 
severe outbreak of enteric fever occurred in September at Hanover, 
in Germany, where over 2,000 cases were reported in three weeks. 
Diirmg the two weeks ended September 25, 111 deaths were attrib- 
uted to enteric fever in the city of Hanover alone. During the week 
ended August 28 also, 100 cases of ‘meat poisoning' were reported 
at Hanover. The Deutsche Medkinische Wochenschrift states that 
during that week numerous cases of infectious enteritis occurred at 
Hanover and were ascribed to the unusually high bacterial content 
of the di inking water. The bacilli disappeai’ed after chlorination of 
the water.” 

In Palestine 421 cases of enteric fever were reported durii^ June 
and July, compared with 147 cases during the corresponding two 
months of 1925. 

In the United States the incidence was slightly lower tlian last 
year. During the four weeks ended September 4, 38 States reported 
4,849 cases. 

Influenza . — In Mauritius 910 influenza cases and 35 deaths were 
reported in Jime; the seasonal maximum is usually in July Mild 
outbreaks were reported in July in Basutoland and southern Ehodesia. 

New Zealand reported an outbreak of influenza which started in 
June and reached its maximum in July, During the 12 weeks end- 
ing September 6, 117 deaths were attributed to influenza as against 
7 during the cojTespouding period last year. 
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Acute poliomyditis — “An unusual prevalence of poliomyelitis was 
reported in England and Wales, whei’e more cases wei*e notified in 
August and September than dunng the corresponding months of 
any of the previous eight years,” says the Report. The highest 
number of cases was reported in the county of Leicester, where there 
were 102 cases during the eight weeks ending October 9, and in 
Essex, where there were 52 cases in the same period. 

An extensive outbreak also occurred in Germany, where it seems 
to have reached its maximum in the first weeks of September. The 
oases were scattered throughout northern Germany, while Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden were practically free from the disease 


Table 7. — Ca^es of poliomyehtis notified in England and Wales and m Germany 

in 1923 and 1926 


Four weeks endmg— 

England and IVales 

1 Germany 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Jan 31 

26 

17 

17 

22 

Feb, 2^^ * 

23 

20 

28 

14 

Mar. 28 

17 

14 

21 

18 

Atm 95_.. , , ,, , ,, 

' 12 

14 

! IS 

28 

XMayfJA. ,, 

16 

37 

25 

22 


IS 

23 

18 

21 



July' 

17 

26 

20 

57 

Aug 

28 

98 

31 ' 

iCO 

Sept 12 

61 

381 

57 

454 


67 

227 

53 

, - 

^ , - ■ .1 - ,-T- .p -ppp - p- 

44 

45 


S._ - 

28 


37 






Poliomyelitis was much less prevalent in August in the United 
States than during the previous two years. The disease was also less 
prevalent in the Scandinavian countries. 

Scorlfit jwr. — Scarlet-fever cases increased in Germany, the 
Netherlan^, and especially in Poland during August and September, 
and in all three countries the incidence is higher than last year. 


Table 8. — Bcarlet’-Jever cases reported in Poland, Germany, and the Netholands, 
dtuly IB-^Odoher 9, 1923 and 1926 


3 weeks ending— 

Piiiand | 

j Gennimy , 

NctherJands 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1M6 

Xm* 7--... 

2^ 



1,151 

1,200 

i,6U 

1,798 

1,813 

2,388 

3,752 

1,960 
■ 2,167 

2,535 
^965 

^182 

2,812 

3,766 

567 1 
673 
744 
1,040 ' 

711 

704 

873 

1,211 





In Poland scarlet fever was reported to be most prevalent in the 
populous centers and the highest incidence to be among the Jem:^ 
population. At Warsaw 14,000 childr^a had been vaccinated against 
fever and only 2 eases out of 410 cases' reported occurred 
among those previously vaccinated. . 
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In Germanr the disease is most preyalent in east Prussia, Branden- 
burg, Silesia, Saxony, and the Ehineland ; least prevalent in Bavaria 
and Wurttemberg 

JDipfdhena . — ^The incidence of diphtheria in Europe, on the whole, 
was slightl}^ lower in August and the first half of September than it 
was last year. A slight increase over last year, however, was indi- 
cated m the reports for Poland, Hungary, Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, and Bulgaria 

In the United States about the same number of diphtheria cases 
were reported early in September as at the corresponding date last 
year 

Tuherciilosis . — The mortality from tuberculosis in a number of 
large towns during the first half of 1926 is compared with the cor- 
responding rates for 1925 in the following table While the mortality 
from tuberculosis is usually higher in the first half year than in the 
second half year, and these rates, therefore, are not representative 
of the annual rate, they show, nevertheless, that the decline in 
tuberculosis mortality has continued in nearly all the towns. 

Table 9 — Mortahiy from tubercuhsts in vmtous cities dunng ike fust half year 

of 1926 and 1928 


Cities 

Popula- 
tion m 
thousands; 

1 

192o 

1920 j 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Deaths 

Bates per 
100,000 

Deaths 

"i 

Bates per; 
100,000 ^ 

(«) fliiiifrcitiiaaTjt, all forms 







Europe 






Fer cent 

nnie 

201 

m 

298 

227 ‘ 

226 ; 

-24.3 

Bieslau 

555 

386 i 

3^ 

308 i 

111 

-2a 1 

Dresilen 

m 

418 

335 

341 

110 


Lyons - 

! 562 

S13 

289 

669 

238 

-17.0 

Budapest - 

! 961 

1,631 

340 

3,378 

287 

-15 a 

Dulilin - 

m 

471 

215 

398 

182 

-laa 

Tellmn, 

127 

198 

; 312 

170 

268 

1 -141 

Berlin — 

4,014 

2,559 

! 128 

2,221 

! in 

i -las 

Mumcli — 

6S1 

439 

‘ 1^ 

382 

112 

[ -13.2 

Edinburgh — 

427 

326 

1 153 

235 

! 1® 

-13.1 

Hainbui^g — 

1,079 

703 

130 

6U 

113 

! -13 1 

Oslo 

2SS 

230 

178 ! 

204 

1 158 

1 .-1L2 

Glasgow 

1,057 

796 

151 

720 

136 

i -9.9 

Vemcr 

201 

234 

233 

211 

1 210 

1 -9 9 

London,-.— 

4,602 

2,662 

i 115 

2,399 

104 

! -9.6 

Cologne 

727 

483 

i 133 

439 

1 121 

i -9.0 

Prague 

713 

600 

194 

642 

, 180 

-7.2 

Tbe Hague 

m 

177 

89 

170 

i 85 

-45 

Rotterdam 

552 

330 

120 

336 

! 135 

-42 

Stockholm — — . — 

Trieste 

240 

360 

3S0 

104 

306 

348 

36R 

i 159 

1 296 

-3.6 
-3 0 

Genoa 

335 

389 

232 

381 

[ 227 

-2.6 

Palis 

' 2,m 

4,488 

309 

4,373 

3Q1 

-2.6 

Thirtv^Swiss cities ^ 

1,376 

812 

139 

804 

137 

-1 4 

* Copenhagen 

1 587 

354 

321 

352 

1 120 

-0.8 

Aladnd 

783 

1,113 

284 : 

1,149 

293 

+3.1 

Belfast 

415 

433 

209 

472 

227 

+8 6 

Milan 

857 

685 

1 160 

747 

174 

+8 8 

Bologna 

! 221 

192 

i 374 

217 

196 

+12 6 

Amsterdam 

; 718 

352 

! da; 

399 I 

ill 

+13 2 

Cracow,— — » 

1 1S7 

230 

1 246 

285 ! 

304; 

+23. a 


I In 1025, 36 cities only. 
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Tablb 0 . — Mmiuhty from iuharuh&u in variom €%hes during the first half year 
of 19Jd and 1026 — Continued 



Popular 
tion in 
thoBsands 

1925 

1926 

Increase 

Cittes * 

Beatbs 

Kates per 
100,000 

TlCaths 

Kates per 
100,000 

or 

decrease 

(a) Tu'b€fcnhsig, all Jor '??5— Contmuod 







Anienca 

San Francifcco. 

558 


116 

303 

loo 

Fei cent 
-6 0 

Sao Fatdo 

850 

444 

164 

422 

99 

-4 8 

St Loins 

822 

1 312 

76 

24^1 

59 

-2 2 

KeW Orleans 

414 

400 

195 

405 

196 

H-l 6 

Boston 

780 

421 

309 

433 

111 

-fl 8 

Chicago 

2,995 

1,350 

90 

1,398 

93 

-f3.3 

Asia Manila- — 

308 

705 

516 

833 

541 

44 8 

(ft) Fulmomry iubirculom 


Europe, Solla * - 

154 

360 

475 

444 

577 

+21 5 

America' i 







, Alontevideo 

423 

780 

369 

567 

268 

~27 4 

INCW iL'oslt - - ' 

^252 

2,683 

86 

1700 

H 

0 

Asia 






Madras^* - * 

S27 

653 

307 

625 

294 

-4.2 

Singapore. 

396 

615 

311 

663 

335 

+7 7 
+13 5 

Bombay K 

1,176 

516 

104 

590 

118 


s Twenty-twq weeks only 

Trachoina . — laformation on the preralence of trachoma is showm in 

■th& table below: 

Tabi/B 10 — Tmthoma cases repoded in various counirtes, 102^.-1926 


Coantry 


Total, 


1925 


First 

quartet 


Second 

qUaiter 


Third Fourth 
quarter i qiuilei 


192»} 


Fir<?t 

qitailei 


Second 

quarter 


Ctefinany,-. - 

Austria--.-^,-*. 

Batizig 

Bstonui 



litbuanU 

- 

Fbt^nd- 

iNfltiierkrid- 

— 

nw"- 

0oT#iitonts terrttodes in 



XJkraiii. 


Eei^ubhe- 

TnrleSite 

Wafe^:i»tys, raw;^ysw. 

g»iaia„.- 

wmteds^^ 

Mtw ZMmi 


1,784 

341 

64 

628 

*73 

2,375 


2,9M 

13 

2,782 


31^,890 
49, 592 
45^982 
48, 168 
12,945 
e,64S 
648 

m 

3,260 

20 


487 

175 

9 

168 

8 

671 

89 

1,012 

851 

4 


m401 

18,022 

4,474 

10,627 


9S6 


757 

256 

11 

142 

29 

631 

71 

1,067 

12 

1,601 

.0 


166,002 

17,100 

11,320 

16,486 


21,143 
23,aai 
994 ‘ 

1 ; 
4S7 , 

6 


619 

104 

17 

70 

372 

m 

902 

% 

m 

1 


149,045 

15,874 

mm 

12,210 


914 

293 

13 

86 

0 

044 

269 

1,720 

823 

10 


106, 057 
19, 160 
li, 679 


628 

10 


576 

4f4 

11 
91 

12 

107 

1,400 

5 

810 

i 


78,210 

23,660 

280 

I,56i 

1,037 


1,590 

316 

a 


s Coiaft%nly nottiable from Apr 1, 1936. 

* Mo'&m m M^refe otily 

* 1# April «®d Hay only* 


684 

172 

9 

81 

9 

146 

1H4 

2,D94 

1,354 

0 


5 16,009 


0 
734 
' S 
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SYNTHESIS AND INDICATOR PROPERTIES OF SOME NEW 
SULFONPHTHALEINS 

By Barkem Cohen, Cliemist, Hygienic Laboratory, i:n*ted States Public GealtliS^iee 

Sensitiveness, brilliant color, and general stability place the simpler 
snlfonphthaleins in the front rank of acid-base indicators. Althongh 
a few of these compounds have been Imown for some time, a fuller 
realization and utilization of their unique properties as indicators did 
not appear until Lubs and Clark (1915, 1916) reported some new 
syntheses, and Clark and Lubs (1916) proposed their selection of 
indicators for the determination of hydrions. Not only was a useful 
set of indicators presented by these authors but, as will be shown 
presently, there was implicit in then* data the means for extending 
and modifying the series almost at pleasure Indeed, given the 
requisite skill in organic synthesis, it wonld be no great exaggeration 
to claim the possibility of producing a suifonphtbalein of any d^ired 
apparent dissociation constant (useful indicator range) and of almost 
any color cbai*acteristics, within limitations. 

The writer’s attention was drawn to the problem specifically by the 
need for a suifonphtbalein substitute for methyl red (an azo com- 
pound) in the Clark and Lubs senes Hydrion color standards con- ' 
tainmg methyl red are notoriously unstable, and the indicator be- 
comes unreliable when used in a biologicafly active medium, owing, 
presumably, to more or less reversible reduction and to decompositions. 
By comparison, the sulfonphthalems as a class are much more stable. 
Hence the development of a sulfonphthalem substitute for methyl 
red would serve two useful purposes — (1) eliminate the unreliable 
methyl red and (2) render the Clark and Lubs series more uniform 
chemically. 

xinalysis of the data of Claik and Lubs led to the decision that 
di-halogenation of a meta-methyl phenol should produce' the de^red 
substitute, and experimental test resulting in the synthesis of tetra- 
brom-m-cresol sulfonphthalem (brom cresol green) verified this con- 
clusion. Incidentally, a number of other compounds were prepared; 
and six of them appeared of sufficient value as indicators to merit 
further study and introduction into the Clark and Lufbs ssHes.^ 

The following report includes a description of the synth^is of the 
new sulfonphthalems and of their absorption curves in the visible 
spectrum. The apparent di^dation constants were also detmmined, 
and data are presented on the salt and protein errors. 


2 A tQp&rt on teve t&ese oompmn&s was in BaluHe Befjorts, S8, |09. 

Circumstances have prevented a more derailed mpmt imtil uovr, Imt in the meantime the essential details 
for the synthesis of thebe compounds were made avaaiahle to all inquires 
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EFFECTS OF SIMPLE SUBSTITUTION'S IN PHENOLSULFONPHTHA.LEIN 

UPON IONIZATIONS 

Structurally phenolsulfonplithalein is a triphenylme thane deriva- 
tive containing a sulfophenyl and two phenol radicals, the latter 
attached in their para positions to the methane carbon. 

Rather little is known of the effects of substitution in the sulfo- 
phenyl radical upon dissociations in the compound (cf. Lubs and 
Acree, 1916) The dissociation in the strong sulfonic acid radical 
occurs in the extreme acid ranges, and theoretical considerations 
suggest that pronounced changes in the constant of this dissociation 
should be produced by substitutions m the sulfobenzoic acid nucleus. 
Consequently, should the need arise for the development of sulfoa* 
phthalein indicators for extremely acid regions, this type of substitu- 
tion would be likely to yield compounds of the required indicator 
properties. 

Although accurate comparative measurements of dissociation 
constants of the sulfonic acid in the different known sulfonphthaleins 
are not available, we do know that alkyl substitution in the position 
meta to the phenolic hydroxyl (such as is found m thymol suifon- 



pl?.thalem and m-cresol sulfonphthalein) suppresses this dissociation 
greatly, enough at least to enable the employment of these compounds 
as indicators m the pH region between 1.0 and 3.0. 

More useful and definite data are available as to the effects of 
substitution in the phenolic radicals upon the dissociation of the 
phenolic hydrion, although many gaps still remain to be filled in. It 
is this dissociation which determines the zones of color-change of 
most of the useful sulfonphthalein indicators. Such information as 
is available will be found in Table 1. The value of the dissociation 

constant Ka is expressed in terms of pKa, which equals log 

The names in parentheses are the common laboratory names proposed 
for the unwieldy ones of the more common compounds. 

1 , — Apparent dtssociaiion constant of the phenohe hydrion 
in the sulfonphthdetns 


SabUituftid phenol pK* 

S^propyh5-methyl phenol (ih} mol blue) 8.90 

% 3-dimethy I phenol (tylenol blue) 8. 9? 

phenol 8 G 

8.32 
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Substituled phenol pKs • 

2-mcthj'l phenol (o-crebol rod) 8. 20 

phenol (phenol red) 7 90 

o-iodophenol 0. 6 

*o-bromophenol (brom phenol red) 6. 16 

*o-chlorophenol (chlor phenol redj 5 98 

2, 6-dibroinophenol (brom phenol blue) 4, 05 

*2-bromo-6-elilorophenol (biom-elilor phenol blue) 3 98 

* 2 , 6-dichlorophenol 4 0? 

2, 6-dinitrophonol 3 3? 

O-biomothymol (brom thi’mol bluol 7 10 

6-bromo-2, 3-xylenol 7 1? 

6-bromo-2-methyi phenol (biom cresol purple) 6. 30 

*2, 6-dichloro-3-inethyl phenol (elilor eiosol green) 4. 8 

"'2, O-dibiomo-S-methyl phenol dwom eaesol green) 4. 67 


The compounds marked with an asterisk were synthesized by the 
author, and, with the exception of the 2, 6-dichlorophenol derivative 
(tetrachloro-phenolsulfonphthaleia) were of sufficient purity to give 
well-defined dissociation constants. The sample of di-iodo-phenol- 
sulfonphthalein (o-iodophenol derivative) was obtained from the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co The data for the other compounds 
m^ere obtained from Erode (1924), Clark, Cohen, and Elvove (1922), 
and A Cohen (1922, 1923). 

A mere inspection of this table discloses the following important 
facts: Allcyl groups depress the dissociation of the phenolic hydrogen 
and halogens mcrease it. Considering the effects of alkyl substitution 
more m detail, it will be noted that meta-substituUon has a greater 
e^ect than ortho-substitution, Aat di-suhstitution has a greater 
effect than mono-substitution, and that a combination of ortho pins 
meta-substitution is more effective than di-ortho, substitution. The 
data are not extensive enou^ to disclo^ the effect of the heavier 
isopropyl group as compared with the methyl. 

Mono-halogenatron in the ortho position increases the ionization 
of the phenolic hydrogen in the order, iodo<bromo<ohloro. At- 
tempts to prepare meta-halogen snlfonphthaleins have been unfruit- 
ful, but should the synthesis be accomplished, it will probably be 
found that the effect on ionization is rather less than that of ortho- 
halogenalion. In terms of pK&, differences, di-halogenation has twice 
tihe effect of mono-halogenation Thk mode of des^ating the 
effects on ionizations is very useful, but the reader should keep in 
mind that the pK* differences ar® direct functions of differences 
between the energiea of ionizations and not between the ma^Uvdes 
of the dissociation constants. 

Rather noteworthy is an apparent reversal in the orffer of effeot 
upon ionizarion of the phenolic hydrion by chlorine and broadbe in 
di-ortho halogenatbn on the one hand and tetrarorlho h^genation 
on the other. In phenolsulfonphthalein, dichlorination ii^mduces a 
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' greater effect than dibromination; and while this effect seems to be 
only diminished (but not reversed) in tetra-chlor- and tetrabroni- 
phenolsulfonphthaleins, we find in the case of m-cresoisulfonphthaloin 
that tetra-biomiuation has a greater effect than tetra-chlorination. 

Analogous effects of approximately the same magnitude were found 
among the indopheuols by Cohen, Gibbs, and Clark (1924a). Their 
data are repi’oduced here for purposes of comparison, because the 
parallelism vnth the suifonphthaleins is instructive 


luUophenol sj^btom pKa 

carvaci ol iiidophenol S.8 

thymol indophenol - 8,7 

m-crefc»ol iiidopheuol 8.5 

o-cre^ol indophenol 8 4 

phenol imlophenoi 81 

m-bromophenol indophenol 7.7 

o-broiuopheiLol mdophouol 7.2 

o-chloropheuol indophenol 7 0 


Tlie effects of alkyl substitutions in both the indophenols and the 
suifonphthaleins are almost identical. The papers by Cohen, Gibbs, 
and Clark (i924h) and by Gibbs, Cohen, and Cannan (1925) contain 
additional information of possible value in predicting the effects of 
substitution upon ionization of the phenolic hydrion m the sulfon- 
phthaleins and perhaps other systems. 

The effect of substitution on the dissociation of the phenolic hydro- 
gen may be visualized somewhat as follows: If a group (or groups) 
substituted for hydrogen in the phenol nucleus pulls electron pairs 
toward itself more than the dissociable hydrogen pulls electron pairs 
toward it«elf, the escapmg tendency of an electron pair should be 
lowered at least in tlie iiiuuediute neighborhood. This should become 
evident in an increased ionization of the hydrogen. The converse of 
this effect -.hould occur if the substituent group tends to repel electron 
pairs. If alkyl groups be considered repellaut and halogen attractive 
the effects would be those found here. 

The dissociation constants of the ionizable groups depend on three 
factors — (1) the nature of the groups, (2) the influence of other groujis, 
and (3) the effect of elccti'ostatic forces between the ionizing.jf^gi^ 
The nature of the groups determines the general order of magnitude 
of each constant. The other two factors have an influence dependent 
upon conditions. Each substituent produces an effect upon an 
ionizable group dependent upon the nature of the subsUiuent and 
its position. In addition, work is expended in the liberation of the 
disepciable hydrogen from the electrostatic attraction of the charge 
•or <^arges’‘Ott the rest of the molecule. 

The oomplote formulation of all these factors appears to be hope- 
less at tiie moment, but some promising attempts in this direction 
«r« made (of. Simms, 1926). 
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The above rather incomplete summary regarding the effects of « 
substitution on ionization m the sulfonphthaleins wa^ only partly 
available at the time we decided to seek the substitute for methyl 
red, but enough of it was implicit in Clark and Lubs' data to point 
the way. 

Knowing approximately the magnitude and the diieciion of shift 
in pKa value caused by introduction of halogen or methyl groups in 
the phenol nuclei of the phenolsulfonphthalem molecule, it was 
deduced that a tetra-haiogenated nvcresolsulfouphlhalein should 
have a pK^ value close to that of method red. Experimental test 
verified our deduction and resulted in the synthesis of in-cresol 
purple (pKa 8 32) and brom cresoi green (pKa 4 67). The latter was 
proposed as a substitute for methyl red (pK 5.0), Since then chlor 
eresol green (pK 4 8) has been added. The useful pH ranges of 
these indicators are given below. 


Met h vl red 4. 4-6. 0 

Clilor cresoi green 4 0-5. 6 

Brom crcteoi greem 3. 8-5 4 


Although these ranges are not identical, they are sufficiently close 
for i^ractical indicator use; for it is w'ell known that skillful manipuia- 
tion of conditions permits accurate coloriineiric readings beyond the 
'dimits^’ of the useful ranges. In actual practice "we have found 
that the new indicators can function as adequate substitutes for 
methyl red. 

, EXPEBIMEHTAL 

— k preliminary report by B. Oohea (1923) 
was the first announcement of the synthesis of ihfe compound. 
While the present paper was in preparation there appear^ the 
paper by Orndorff and Purdy ^ (1926) giving a competent eluoida^c^ 
of the chemietry of m-cresolsalfonphthalein. 

Orndorff and Hs associates have shown that the condensation of a 
phenol with the anhydride of sulfobenzoic acid takes place in two 
stages, there being first formed an addition product, the intermediate 
acid, which then reacts with a second molecule of the phenol to 
give the sulfonphthalein. This process also takes place in the 

* OrndorE and Ptirdy, refcrnng to tba preliminary report by B. Coben (1923), state ibat tbe latter gave 
no details as to the matbod of preparafeion or tbe prwrti^ of tls^sa spltepfetbaieina 
Icin and its tetrabromo derivaUTO)i nor any analyses givep^ 'WMe IMs atatomopt is eorreot, tbepo 

authors appear to bate unintentionally overloolced an exebange of letters betweem Omdoidd and Cofeen 
in 1023, m wbicb Coben responded to a reaue^ for infonaaUeia and gsv© tb« loildwing essential 
0) m-cresol sulfonpbtbalem -^as made by condensation of m-crosol witb saUab^Boic ac*d anJwdride ala 
temperature not exceeding for 10 hours, (3) purification was obtained by dissolving tbs crude in 

m aUiaifeie medium of about pH 10 to 11, filtering and leprecix^tntii^ with acid; 0) mw 
from nppjoxunatcly ntamal BOl or mso* ymldswefi-formed crystals with a mPtalbeluster, tad 11} «dy- 

of tbe brominated product had shown it to be the tetra-brom Ptodimt. 
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synthesis of m-cresolsulfonphthalcin which possesses the following 
structure: 



(ius 


m~Ciesol — The in-cresol was obtained from Eastman (In-cre^ol, 
“practical’’) and was redistilled before use The distillate boiled 
between 200-201° (765 mm ). 

o-Sulfolenzoic acid anhydtide — This was made according to the 
method of White and Acree (1919) from saccharm It was crys- 
tallized out of benzol, and retained a strong odor of benzol. The 
presence of the benzol was found to bo not detrimental. 

Condensation oj m-cresol with o-suljdbenzoic acid anhydride — The 
process must be carried out at a temperature below 110° if m-cresol- 
sulfonphthalein is to be obtamed This has been confirmed by 
Orndorff and Purdy, who find that higher temperatures favor the 
formation of dimethylsuKonfluoran, the anhydride of the di-ortlio 
compound. No particular advantage was noted in the employment 
of condensing agents like zinc chloiide so far as improvement in 
the yield is concerned. The wld is low, between 15 and 20 per cent 
at the best, and is probably due to a retardative effect exerted by 
the meta-methyl group. 

Crystalline o-sulfobcnzoic acid anhydiide, 30.8 gm., was added to 
36 2 gm of dry, redistilled m-cresol which had been wanned to 110°. 
The mixtiu’G was stured and held for six hours in a bath kept at a 
temperature of 106°. The compound formation wa.s followed by 
observing the amount of color produced by a test diop in 10 percent 
sodium carbonate solution and in dilute acid. The fusion was 
terminated when color reached a maximum. The mixture was then 
steam distilled to remove m-cresol Solid sodium carbonate was 
then added carefully to the hot solution until the color became 
deep purple The solution was allowed to stand overnight to cool 
and settle out. It was filtered, the precipitate was discarded, and 
to the filtrate was slowly added concentrated hydrochloric acid 
until a deep red color developed. This solution was evaporated on 
the water bath under reduced pressure. Umform, small green 
crystals of the sulfonphthalein separated as evaporation progressed. 
The crystalline product may be washed with cold water to remove 
adherent acid and salt, and is sufficiently pure (over 95 per cent) for 
ordinary indicator purposes. The yield up to this point was 12 gm., 
afiout 19 per oent. The residues contain a considerable amount 
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of coloring matter, but attempts to recover more of the crystalline 
m-cresolsulfonphthalein from them have not been profitable. Purifi- 
cation is easily effected by dissolving the ci-ystals in hot sodium 
carbonate solution, filtering, acidifying, and recrystallizmg as above 
by evaporating the solution under reduced pressure. 

Analyses } — The air-dned crystals contained from 1 to 3 per cent 
cent of moistm-e The material dried to constant weight at 110® 
gave the following analyses for sulfur. Substance, 0.1500, 0.1500, 
0.1500; BaSOj, 0 0891, 0 0903 , 0 0911. Calculated for C.nHijOsS, 
S, 8 39 per cent Found, 8 16, 8 27, 8.34 per cent. The compound 
has no definite melting point. It darkens and contracts at 230° 
and carbonizes at higher temperatures. 

Indicator properties — m-Cresolsulfonphthalein is a brilliant acid- 
base mdicator, and the common name we have suggested for it is 
meta-cresdl purple Like the other sulfonphthalems, it exhibits two 
distinct sets of color changes corresponding to the dissociations of 
the sulfonic acid and the phenolic hydrion, respectively. Unlike 
most sulfonphthalems, however, its sulfonic acid dissociation 
(pKa 1.51) is sufficiently repressed to make it useful as an indicator 
of acidity in the pH range 1.2 to 2.8, the coiTesponding color change 
being from red to yellow. This pH range and virage are identical 
with those of thymol sulfonphthalem m the Clark and Lubs series. 

It has been foimd, however, that hydrion color standards of thymol 
blue in the acid range tend to fade with time * 

Since addition of alkali does not regenerate the faded color of 
thymol blue, it would seem that the loss of color is due to a decom- 
position rather than to a mere agglomeration of the dye by the 
high acidity. Under strictly comparable conditiems, hydrion eo4or 
standards containing meta-cresol purple do not suffer the disadvan- 
tage of this slow fading. (It is important to emphasize iitat the 
color fading we are now discussing is a slow one, being a matter of 
days or weeks, and does not affect the ordinary use of thymol blue).* 
We discover, therefore, in meta-cresol puiple a brilliant and stahlb 
mdicator of acidity m the pH region 1.2 to 2.8. 

The second color change i * meta-cresol purple- is from yellow to 
purple in the pH region 7.4 to 9.0, corresponding to the disBooia#on 
(pKa 8.32) of the phenolic hydrion. In this zone this indicator 
shares with the other purple indicators the disadvantage dichro-^ 
matism, which interferes with the accurate matching of colors. Tbe 
spectrophotometric data and measurements of the dissociation 
constants, salt, and protein effects are given in a later section. 

, , .... ... . ,■ • ■ r -I 

3 X to Chexj^ist Skas Assistant 0. 0. Bezosburg not oidiF 

aasJirses presenteil m tkis paper but also for nunierous prelmikiary aiiai^Fses cimtrtSIng itm alepss la 

* 'Xbis 'im also keen aoteil by l>r W. A Tayl<», of the LaMotte Chesmeal Co , BallMeffe* whso apw 
proposes the use of meta-cresol purple as a substitute for thymol blue ia the range, 

» Holmes and Sayder (l^a) found this change to he appreciable speclrophotometricaHy within 24 
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Tetrdbrom-m-cresol suljonplitlialein {Brora cresol green). — The syn- 
thesis of this compound was first announced in the preliminary report 
of B Cohen (1923). It is briefly described by Omdorff and Purdy 
(1926). A solution of 25 gui. of bromine in l.iO c. c. glacial acetic 
acid was added slowly to a suspension of 15 gm ni-cresol sulfon- 
phthaJein in 150 c c. glacial acetic acid. The mixture was stirred 
and not allowed to heat above 30°. At intervals a drop was tested 
m buffer of pH 7 When the blue color leached a maximum residual 
bromine was removed by aeration The mixture was then poured 
into 300 c c water and solid sodium bicarbonate was added until 
the solution turned definitely green. This was allowed to stand 
overnight and then filtered. Hydrochloric acid was then added and 
the solution evaporated. As the acetic aidd evaporaied off the prod- 
uct sepaiated as a dark, reddish-brown amorphous mass. This 
material on recrystallization from glacial acetic acid gave a light 
yellowish product which melted at 217-218° (corr ). 

Analyses — Several lots of the compound dried to constant weight 
at 110° yielded the following analyses for sulfur and bromine: Sub- 
stance, 0.3565, 0.2277, 0.19,10, 0 2570; BaSO* 0 1185, 0.0765, 0.0623, 
0.0817; substance, 0.1650, 0.1810, 0.1932, 0.2228; AgBr, 0.1780, 
0,1933, 0.2175, 0.2543. Calculated for C^iHu Br 405 S; S, 4.59 per 
cent; Br, 45.80 per cent. Found, S, 4 56, 4.62, 4.48, 4 36 per cent; 
Br, 46.91, 45 45, 46.05, 46.09 per cent. 

Indicator properties. — ^Tetrabrom-m-cresolsulfouphthalein is the 
compound proposed by B Cohen (1923) as a substitute for methyl 
rod, and the common name proposed for it is broat cresol green. It is 
far more stable in solution than methyl red, and its color changes 
are distinct. Broin cresol green may be used in the colorimetric 
deternuutttion of hydrion concentration in bacterial cultures to the 
same extent as the other sulfonphthaleins, although it should be 
remembered that even those rather stable indicator may be attacked 
by very active species. Hydrion color standards containing brom 
cresol green remaui unaltered under proper comlitioiis for long 
periods The color change associated with tlie Ionization of the 
phenolic hydrion is from yellow to blue (corresponding to the pH 
zone 3.8 to 5.4), the color at the midpoint, 4.67, being green. 
Owing to this moderately high dissociation, brom cresol green gives 
in ordinary tap water the characteristic blue color of the fully disso- 
ciated dibasic salt; and for the same reason this indicator is practically 
insensitive to CXJs- 

The spectrophotometric data and measurements of the dissocia- 
tion constants, salt, and protein effects arc given in a later section. 

TetracMor-m-eresolsvljonpTiihalein {Ohlor cresol green). — Pure m-cro- 
eolsulfonphthalein, 8 gm., was suspended in 175 c. c. glacial acetic 
%nd v^as chlorinated by bubbling commercial tank chlorine 
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through the suspension. The subsequent procedure was suhstanti- 
ally the same as in the preparation of the tetrabrom derivative The 
tetrachlor product was finally recry si allized from glacial acetic acid, 
from which it separated out m small, brown, velvety tufts, melting 
at 200-201"^ (coir ). On analysis it was found to contain 6 1 per 
cent S and 27 0 per cent Cl; calculated for C 21 HuCliOsS, 6 17 per 
cent S, 27 27 per cent Cl, 

Except for a deteniiination of the pK^ by the Salm method, no 
very detailed examination of the compound was made, hence the 
data here given should be regarded as only approximate The 
original purpose m prepaimg the compound was to determine the 
effect of tetrachlor substitution as compared with tetrabrom upon 
the dissociation of the phenolic hydrion 
The pKa of the tetrachlor deiuvative was found to be 4.8, and we 
have seen above that m the tetrabrom compound it is 4 67 The 
color change in both compounds is the same, from yellow to blue, 
but the pH ranges are slightly different, corresponding to the differ- 
ences in pK*. values The pH lange of ehlor cresol green is 4 0 to 
5.6, a slightly closer approach to the range of methyl red than is 
given by brom cresol green 

Dibrom'-phenolsulfonphtliahm — ^In the colorimetric determination-- 
of hydrion concentration, a matter of minor importance but yet of 
great convenience is the color of the mdicator itself, a factor which 
IS determined by the nature of the solution as w^ell as by the physiology 
and psychology of color perception. We may encounter amongst 
apparently normal persons a greater ease in distinguishing color gra- 
dations in tb% reds than in the blues, and vice versa. Another factor 
of still greater importance in this connection is the diebromatism 
especially of the purple indicators^ which introduces real difficulties 
in the accurate matching of colors 
The elimination of such troublesome indicators is greatly to be 
desired if adequate substitutes can be found. In the Clark and 
Lubs series brom cresol purple and brom phenol blue are the chief 
offenders, and we have succeeded m producing an excellent substitute 
for the former m hrom phenol red (dibrom-phenolsulfonphthaiein) 
which IS a clear red in solutions where brom cresol purple is either 
blue or red, according as the liquid layer is thin or tWek 
Brom cresol purple has a pKa value of 6 3, and from the fact that 
tetra-brom phenolsulfonphthalein has a pKa of 4 05 while that of 
phenolsulfonphthalein is 7 90, it is to be expected that the dibroin 
compound should have a pK* about midway between these two and 
therefore approximately that of brom cresol purple. , ^ 

In addition it was expected that the color of the new eoi^pjund m 
alkaline solution would show more of the red of phenol red and less 
19531*— 26 Z 
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of llio blue of broia phenol blue This was deduced from the fact 
that luilogenation in the sulfonphthaleini tends to introduce a blue 
component in the color of the unhalogenated compound. Thus, 
tetrabrom-phcnolsiilfonphthalein is blue while phcnolsulfonphtlialein 
is red, dibrom-o-ciesolsulfonphthalein is purple while o-crosolsul- 
fonphthalcin is red, and dilirom-thymolsulfonphthalein is blue while 
thymolsulfonphtbalein is puiplish blue This deduction was con- 
ftraied, but the ehmination of the blue component occurred to a 
greater degree than was expected, for the alkaline color of dibrom- 
phenolsulfonphthalem exhibits only a slight suggestion of blue. 

Sohon (1898) describes the synthesis and properties and gives 
analyses of a compound alleged to be dibrom-phenolsuKonphthalein 
We find that although his analyses correspond to such a compound, 
the pioperties described are those of tetra-brom-phenolsulfonphtha- 
lein andl the method of synthesis yields the tetra-brom product and 
nothing else. We are unable to account for the apparent discrepancy 

When phenolsulfonphthalein is brominated m glacial acetic acid 
(the method followed by Sohon) there results tetrabrom-phenolsul- 
fonphthalein, and when the bromination is incomplete the result is 
a mixture of the unbrominated and tetra-brominated compounds. 

'• Analogous effects are produced by chloriaation. 

We have prepared the dibrom compound and found it to possess 
properties distmet from the telra-hrom. Moreover, we have con- 
firmed its identity by biominating it and producing the telra-broni 
donvativo The change in pK value of the successively brominated 
derivatives furaishes mdependent confirrnalory cndence 

tiyntTiesls . — The o-hromophenol employed came from two sources — 
some was prepared in this laboratory and some was purchased from 
Eastman Kodak Co. Tlurly-four grams of o-bromophenol was 
heated to J40° and 18.1 gi-ams o-sulfobenzoic acid anhydride was 
added and .stirred in. The mixture was kept in an oil bath at 140° 
for about 10 houre, or until a test di'op showed maximum color pro- 
duction. Water was then added and the mixture steam distilled to 
remove residual bromophenol. Sohd sodium bicarbonate was then 
cautiously added until the solution was a deep bluish red. After 
standing overnight the solution was filtered. The filtrate was 
poured slowly into 20 per cent hydrochloric acid and the compound 
separated out in bright red granular masses. On standing the ma- 
terial assumed a crystalline form with a greenish lustre. 

The product is surprisingly soluble in water. It was therefore 
thoroughly washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, dried over stick 
sodium hydroxide, and heated in the oven to remove adherent hydro- 
chloric aeid. The mother liquor contained a considerable proportion 

^ Hhfi compound, which was recovered by evaporation and extraction 

.* . 
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with n-butyl alcohol The j^urified dibrom-phenolsiilfonphtlialein, 
recrystallized from glacial aoelic acid, melted at 230® (corr ) 

—Substance, 0 2538, 0 1587, BaS 04 , 0 1159, 0.0713; 
substance, 0 1500, 0 1500, AgBr, 0 1100, 0 1104 Calculated for 
CiQ Hi 2 05 SBr 2 . 6.26 per cent S and 31 21 per cent Br. Found, 6.27, 

6 17 per cent S, and 31 21, 31 32 per cent Bi, 

Indicator properties — Dibrom-phenolsulfonphthalein, Irom phenol 
red for has the brilliant indicator properties characteristic of 

the siilfonphthaleins It is soluble m water to the extent of at least 
0 2 per cent, yieidmg a golden yellow solution In strongly acid 
solution it gires an orange-red color, in intermediate zones the color 
IS yellow, and m alkaline solution it is deep red Its useful range for 
the coloimietnc deteimination of hydrious is between pH 5.2 and 
6 S, corresponding to a pKa of 6 16 Bronx phenol red is an almost 
perfect substitute for brom ciesol purple and is free from the disturb- 
ing property of dichromatism 

Purified biom phenol red appears to be perfectly stable, but we 
have noted in the case of some of om* crude preparations a certain 
amount of fading This tendency w'as eliminated by purification of 
the material In this connection it is interesting to note that we ^ 
loiind a specimen, labeled brom phenol red and sent to us for examin^-^ 
tion, to have the properties of phenol red and not of brom phenol red. 
This has also been encountered by Eons (1925). These, may how- 
ever, be merely cases of accidental mislabeling. 

In this connection it is possible that the fading of acid solutions of 
thymol blue, which we have previously discussed, may be due to 
impurities in that compound 

Dichhr-pJien^eidfonphthdein.-^^ compoimd was made in order 
to determine the effect of diehior substitution as against dibiom 
substitution on the ionization of the phenolic hydrion in the corre- 
sponding sulfouphthaleins. 

Synthesis — o-Chlorophenol was the starting material. Both the 
Eastman product and material prepared m this laboratory were used. 
Thirty-two grams of dry o-chlorophenol was heated to 130® and 23 
gleams crystaiUixe o-sulfobenzoic acid anhydride was stirred in. 
The mixture was heated for six hours at 130®, or until a test drop 
showed maximum color formation. Water was then add^sd and the 
mixture steam-distilled to remove residual chlorophenoL Sodium 
bicarbonate was then carefully added until the color became a deep 
bluish red, alid the solution vras allowed to stand overnight before 
filtering ^ Concentrated hydrochloric acid was added to the jfiitrate 
until a precipitate formed. This was filtered off and washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. Water can not be used for washing beoatise 
of the solubility of the compound. The mother liquor was evaporated 
and a second ciop of crystals was obtained. The adherent moisture 
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and hydrochloric acid may be driven off vith heat. The ciystals 
are very small and are of dark green color a reddish tinge, and 
when ground the mateiial is dark red. When reerysiallized fiom 
glacial acetic acid it yields a product melting at 261“-262® (corr.). 

Analyses, — Substance, 0.1500, 0.1500; Ba804, 0.0810, 0 0815; sub- 
stance, 0 1500, 0.1500; AgCl, 0 1017, 0 1020. Calculated for CjgHuOr 
SCh, 7.58 per cent S and 16.76 per cent Cl. Found, 7.42, 7 46 per 
cent S, and 16 77, 16 82 per cent Cl 

Indicator piopeiiks — Dichlor-phenolsulfonplithalein, chhr plenol 
red tor short, is very similar to hrom phenol red m solubility and in 
indicator properties Its alkaline color is a deep rod with even less 
of a bluish cast than is seen m brom phenol red. The alkaline color 
of a commeicial specimen of the coiresponding dx-iodo compound was 
found to be decidedly purplish. We see, therefore, that increasing 
weight of the halogen substituent tends to introduce an increasing 
amount of blue in the colors of the corresponding compounds. 

The useful range of chlor phenol red for the colorimetiic determina- 
tion of hydrions is between 4.8 and 6,4, corresponding to a pKa of 
5 98. Chlor phenol red overlaps the range of brom cresol green on 
the one hand and of brom thymol blue on the other. Consequently, 
both methyl red and brom cresol purple, two objectionable com- 
pounds as above indicated, may be eliminated from the Clark and 
Lubs series of indicators without leaving a gap. 

DihQm-dichlor-pJicnQJsulfo7ipMJialein (Brorn-chlor phenol blue ), — By 
broininatmg dichlor-phenolsulfonplithalein or chlorinating tlie dibroin 
compound it is possible to obtam a dibroin-dichlor derivative. It 
was of interest to obtain this compound and compare its properties 
with those of the tetrabrom and tetrachlor derivatives. 

Synihesis, — Dichlor-plienolsulfonphthalcin was brominated in gla- 
cial acetic acid at room temperature The hromination was termi- 
nated when a test drop showed maximum development of purpie- 
hlue color in alkaline solution Residual bromine and hydrobromic 
acid were removed by aeration. Water was added and then solid 
sodium bicarbonate until the yellow color changed to a deep wine 
red. The solution was filtered after settling overnight, and to the 
filtrate was added concentrated hydrochloric acid. The compound 
separated out as a dark brown precipitate. The mother liquor was 
evaporated under reduced pressure, and a second crop was obtained. 
The material was recrystallized from benzol and glacial acetic acid, 
yielding a flesh-pink powder meltmg at 250-261'^ (co!br.). 

Amlyses, — Substance, 0.2000, 0.2000; BaSO^, 0 0778, 0.0762; 
substance, 0.2000; AgBr 01271; AgCl, 0 1013. Calculated for 
CfiiHjoO^SBrjiCh, 5.52 per cent S, 27,51 per cent Br, 12.21 per cent 
Found, 5.31 and 6.16 per cent S, 27,05 per cent Br, 12.53 per 
iWilCSt 
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Inikafor properties. — Dibrom-dicWor-phenolsulfonplithalem, irom- 
Mor phenol blue for short, is very similar to broai phenol Hue in 
indicator properties It imparts a yellow color to mineral ac^ii solu- 
tions of ai’oimd 0 OlN and a pmplisli blue to more alkaline solutions, 
m which is exhibited the troublesome dichromatisni shared by hrom 
phenol blue. Its useful range for the colorimetric deterinmation of 
hydrioBS is between pH 3 0 and 4.6, corresponding to a pIQ of 3.9S 
for the ionization of the phenolic hydiion 

Comparmg the pKa vahies of the tetra-brom compound {4 05) and 
the dibxom-dichlor compound (3,08), we note that the effect is only 
a relatively slight increase in ionization of the phlsnolic hydrion when 
two bromine atoms are replaced by two chlorines Prom this it may 
be inferred that the pK^ value of the tetra-chlor derivative will be 
shifted still further and to the same slight degree A crude specimen 
of tetrachlor-phenolsulfonphthalem was prepared (but not purified or 
analyzed) and its pK^ value, as determined by the Salm (1906) method, 
was found to be about 4 0 

Xyhnol-sulfonplithalems — ^Xylenol blue, made from 2, 3-diiuethyl 
phenol has been synthesized by A. Cohen (1922). Its pKa value is 
approximately 8,9, like that of thymol siilfonphthalein. It is to be 
expected that the compound made with 2, 5-dimethyl phenol wilir 
have approximately the same dissociation constant for the phenolic 
hydrion. On the other hand, the compound made with 2, 6-dimethyl 
phenol should show a lower pKa value because of a lesser suppression 
of the phenolic ionization by o-methyl substitution as compared with 
m-methyl substitution. By the same reasoning, the compound made 
with 6-dimethyl phenol (symmetrical m-xylenol) should show a 
much higher suppression of ionization of the phenolic hydrion (pK^ 
about 9.5). 

We did not have available any 2, 5-dimethyl phenol for confirming 
the one aspect of our predictions, but 2, 6-dimethyi phenoF and 3, 
S-dimethyl phenol were available We found that condensation of 
2, 6-dimethyl phenol with o-sulfobenzoic acid anhydride yielded a 
sulfonphthalem similar in indicator properties to xyienol blue and 
having a of 8.6 The compound (2, 6-xylenol sulfonphthalem) 
crystallized in beautiful, reddish bronze masses melting at 253'-*254® 
(eorr). No analyses were made. The behavior of this compound 
confimed our prediction. 

However, numerous attempts lo prepare the symmetrical xylenol 
derivative were unsuccessful Pure 3, 5-dimethyi phenol was pre- 
pared by the Knoevenagel reaction from ethyl aceto-acetate accord- 
ing to the method described by Gnttermann (1923), The ^^m-Kylenol 
was condensed in a variety of ways with the snlfobenzoic apid anhy- 

8 We .ue gretpful to Di L H Mmks, of the Xaueujl Cheanwl Co., who us with a 

pore spedmeii of this comi>ound 
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dride, but no siilfonpliihiilein was obtained. Wc have already seen 
that the yield on condensing ni-cresnl with the anhydride is very 
low, and it would seem that the piosence of tw'O ineta-nieth}’'! gi’oups 
completely hindeis the condensation to a sulfonphthaleui by the 
ordinary procedure Soiiie other method of synthesis will }ln^e to 
be devised to produce this compound, and when it is accomplished 
wc believe our prediction as to its pK^ value will be verified. 

fePECTROPIIOTOMETniC MUASrUPMENTS 

Measurements in the visible and ultraviolet ranges of the spectrum 
made by Orndorff" Gibbs, Scott, and Jackson (1921) have showm 
that the sulfonphthaleins in neutral aqueous solution have two 
absorption bands The addition of either acid or alkali results in 
the disappearance of one of the bands and the appearance of two 
new absorption bands, one on each side of the position of the band 
that disappears The other band of the neutral solutions seems to 
be modified by the addition of acid, but with the addition of alkali 
it also disappeai's and a new band with lower frequency appears In 
the case of dilute alkaline solutions the new type of absorption is 
not stable but reverts more or less rapidly to the two absorption 
^ hands found in the corresponding neutral solution These changes 
and reversions indicate that in the neutral aqueous solutions the 
earbinol and h 3 "drate foims of the siilfonphthalem are present and 
that on the addition of either acid or alkali a salt having a quinoid 
structure is formed. 

The absorption curves of aqueous solutions of most of the new 
sulfonphthaleins w’cre determined in the -visible region with a Keuffel 
& Esser, Model E, direct reading color analyzer, employing tubes 
10 ein. long. The wave-length scale was graduated to 5 millimicron 
Intervals and the photometer in unit steps from zero to 100. 

A stock aqueous solution was prepared containing 0.04 per coni 
of the indicator plus one equivalent of NaOH. The solution was 
diluted 1;9 with w^ater, and this dilution was further diluted 1:19 
with acid, alkali, or the required buffer (as indicated below) to 
produce complete color transformation and to permit viewing 
through a 10 cm. thickness of solution The final concentration of 
mdicator was 2 0 mg. per litre, except as noted m ceitain cases The 
measurements were caxTied out at 30®. 

The peaks of the absorption bands were found to be at the follow- 
ing wave lengths (1 mjw = 10~®mm=10 Angstrom). 


Meta-cresol purple (acid range) 633 

SdetfirCtesol purple (alkaline range) 680 

Brom ipreen 017 

Chlor eresol green* * 012 

phenol red 674 

phenol red 673 

pheaol blm 096 
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We found the absorption peak of brom phenol blue to be at 593mju, 
which is in fair agreement with the value (5d2mfx) found by Erode 
(1924). For brom cresol green, Holmes and Snyder {1925b) report 
the peak at approximately 614m//, and we find it near 6i7mjti. 

The absorption curves in the visible spectrum are shown in the 
aceompan^nng charts (fig 1) and the experimental data in Table 2- 
The absorptions are given m teims of “iogio transmit! ancy (—logioT), 
which is identical with the product of the thieloiess. concentration, 
and the specific transmissive index, k. fef. Gibson et ah, 1922) 

m-^Cresol purple — The full acid color was developed in cone HCl, 
the neutial color in Clark and Lubs’ phthalatc buffer of pH 4 6, and 
the alkaline color in N/5 NaOH. 

Brom cresol green, clilor cresol green, 'brom phenol red — The full 
alkaline colors weie developed in Clark and Labs' borate buffer of 
pH 10 The conceiiiiation of brom phenol red was 1 6 mg. per liter. 

CMor phenol red — The full alkaline coloi was developed iii N/5 
NaOH 

Brom-chlor phenol blue — The fall alkaline color was developed m 
Clark and Lubs’ borate buffer of pH 9 2 


Ti^BTE 2 — AhbOi pitov valueb in the viaibh speLiimn {—logiiansmaianafi 


Wa\e 
length 
m mfi. 

Acid 
range in 
eonc 
HCi 

ciesol purj 

Neutral 
range m 
buifer 
pH 4 6 

lie 

Aik 

range m 
02N 
NaOH 

Bronx 

eresol 

green 

Bronx 

phenol 

red 

Cixlor 

ph«3inol 

red 

Bioxn- 

chloi 

phenol 

blue 

Chlor 

cresol 

green 
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0 000 
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.018 
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.081 
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70S 
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m 
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.870 
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1 284 
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1 668 
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.r39 

L372 
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588 

m 
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.026 
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.602 
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5^ 

m 
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SPECTHOPHOTOMETRIC DETEPJIIXATIO^f OF THE APPAEEXT DISSOCIA- 
TION CONSTANTS 

The degree of transformation of an mdicator iVTtliin the range of 
its utility depends upon the hydrion concentration of its solution; 
and Erode (1924) and Holmes (1924, 1925^' have «hotvn how it may 
be measured with relative accuracy with the aid of the spectrophoto- 
meter All that is necessarj' is to determine under comparable con- 
ditions of concentration and temperature the ratio of color absorp- 
tion within the useful pH range of any wave length m the absorption 
band (piefeiably at the peak) to that of the same wave length m 
the completely transformed eomponnd This ratio- gives the per- 
centage dissociation of the mdicator at the particular pH of the 
solution measured. The apparent dissociation constant, pKo, of the 
indicator can then be calculated by the familiar equation : 

pKa = pH-log 

where a is the degree of dissociation 

This procedure yields consistent results, and in the case of hrom 
cresol green we have been able to confirm the value obtained bj;. 
Holmes and Snyder (1925b). 

Suitable dilutions of each mdicator were made in acid, alkali, or 
Clark and Lubs' buffers, as the case requh*ed, to produce complete 
color transformation, and these W'ere compared with the same 
quantity of mdicator in buffers of known -pH, 

All measui’ements were carried out at 30°. 

m-Oresol purple, aeid range . — The acid form of the indicator is 
red, with an absorption band in the yellow, the peak lying at 533 mji. 
The accurate determination of the dissociation constant depends on 
obtaining complete dissociation of the indicator, and we found con- 
centrated HCl necessaiy to produce complete acid transformation of 
in-cresol purple, just as Holmes and Snyder did for the add range of 
thymol blue. The results are summarized in Table 3. 


Table 3 — m^Cresol puijjle (aad range). Absorption maximum at 5S3mp 


Buffer (pH) 

pH 

electro 

metne 

Cone, mg. 
per 
liter 


-logT 

as 


pKi 

Cone HCl 


1 6 
1,6 
1,6 
1.6 
3.2 
3^2 ^ 

7.7 
las 
24,8 
32.5 
17.7 . 
mi 

3 1133 
.7375 
.6055 
4881 

*.3760 1 
*.2917 

1 000 

.544 

.438 

338 

.262 



1 2 

1 4 

J 6 

1 8 

2.0:: 

1,224 

1,419 

1,609 

1 805 
' 2,000 

-.1082 

- mi i 

- 4498 1 

1.52 

1.5Q 

1 50 

1 51 
(1 55) 

1 51*' 





I 



♦ Concetea to concentration of 1.6 mg per liter. 
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It will bo seen from the table that the pKa values obtained near 
the middle of the dissociation curve agree fairlj’- closely, the average 
value being 1.51. 

m-Gresd puryle, alkaline range — As the alkalinity of the indicator 
solution IS increased through the pH range 7.0 to ll.O the indicator 
becomes progressively and completely transformed to its alkaline 
form, which is purple m color, with an absorption band in the yellow, 
the peak lying at 580mju. The apparent dissociation constant was 
determined spectrophotometrically, the fully transformed alkaline 
form of the indicator being produced in N/5 NaOH The data are 
siimmaiized in Table 4. The average pKa value found is 8.32 


Table 4. — m-Ciesol purple {allaline i ange) . Absorption maximum at S 80 m, u 


Buffer (pH) 

pH 

electio- 

metiic 

Cone mg 
per 
liter 

T 

“log T 

ct 

1 « 
>osr=:i 

pKa 

80 
82 
84 
86 1 
8 S 

N/6NaOH 

Average 

7 005 

8 108 

8 304 

8 500 , 
8 700 

3.2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

1 6 

1 6 

29 6 

18 3 

11 C 

7 1 

20 3 

10 8 

10 2644 

1 3688 

1 4678 

1 5744 
6925 
9666 

0 274 
382 
484 
594 
710 

1 000 

4-0 4242 
+ 2099 
+ 0278 

- JGcV, 

4024 

8 33 

8 32 

8 33 

8 33 

8 30 




8 32 









1 Corrected to concentration of 1 6 mg pel liter 


Brom cresol green . — The peak of the absorption band of the alka- 
line form of this indicator lies at 6l7mp Ciai'k and Lubs' borate 
buffer pH 9.6 was used to produce the alkaline transformation The 
average pKa value found is 4 67| which agrees with that found by 
Holmes and Snyder (1925b). Om experimental data are summar- 
ized in Table 5. In our prelimmary note, B Cohen (1923) this value 
was stated to be 5 0, as determined by the Salin method. We have 
found on subsequent repurification of the indicator that the apparent 
dissociation constant went down and reinamed constant at 4 67, 
although the bromme and sulfur analyses remained substantially 
uachangedj^c^. Holme and Snyder (1925b) ). 


Table 5. — Brom cresol gieen Absorphon maximum at 


Buffer (pH) 

pH eleC’ 
tromotne 

Couc 
mg per 
liter 

T 

—log T 

a 

1— <t 

pK» 

4 4 

4 397 

3 2 

22 3 

1 0 3259 

0 343 

+0 2827 

4 68 

4 fl 

4 597 

1 6 

37 8 

4225 

444 

+ 0970 

4 69 

4,3 

4.800 

L6 

28 6 

6436 

572 

1254 

4.67 

6 0 

4.998 

1 6 

22 3 

6517 

685 

-.3383 

4 06 

5.2 1 

A 193 

I 6 

18.3 

.7375 

776 

- 5389 

4.65 

9.6 


L6 

11 2 

.9308 

1 000 



, Average 







4.67 






1 



to coaceotrau^ per liter ^ 
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Brom phenol red , — The abBorption peak of the alkaline form of 
this indicator lies near o74nijLi Clark and Liibs' borate buffer pH 
10 0 was used to produce the full alkaline color. The average piva 
value found is 6,10, and the data are summarized in Table 6. We 
have noted in some specimens of this indicator a peculiarity not 
observed m the other sulfonphthaleins examined. Alkaline solutions 
of these specimens showed a progressive decrease m absorption vdih 
time In other repiirified specimens there was no such change, and 
we arc therefore inclined to ascribe this peculiar behavior to 
impurities. 


Table 6 — Brom phenol red Ahtoiption maximum at o7Jtmii 


Bufier (pHj 

pH clec- 
trometne 

Cone 
mg per 
liter 

T 

-logT 

a 

, a 

^°^T=ra 

pXa 

6 0 

5,956 

1 6 

27 8 

0 5660 

0 385 

+0 2032 

6.16 

6 2 

6 165 

1 6 

18 4 

.7352 

.509 

- 0160 

6 15 

6 4 

6 349 

1 6 

33.6 

8663 

.600 

- 1764 

0.17 

6 6 

G 667 

1 6 

9 0 

1 0468 

724 

- 4197 

6 15 

6.-8 

6 789 

1 6 

7 1 

i 1487 

796 

- 5906 

6 IS 

10 0 i 


1 6 

3 6 1 

1 4437 

1 000 ^ 



j 

Average-.— 



1 




0 16 i 








Odor phenol red — The absorption peak of the alkaline form of this 
indicator lies near 573m/i. Clark and Lubs^ borate buffer of pH 10.0 
was used to produce the full alkaline color. The average pK^ value 
found was 5,98, and the data are sumnaarized in Table 7. 


Table 7, — Chlor phenol red. Ahsorpt%o7i ^naximum at 


Buffer (pH) 

pH el6C- 
trometrie 

Coac 
mg per 
liter 

T 

— log T 

a 

1-0 

pe:« 

5 6 

5 592 

3 2 

n 5 

2 0 4097 

0 296 

+0 3757 

5.97 

58 

5 783 

1 6 

26,9 

.5867 

.370 

•4- 2369 

0 01 

6 0 

5 950 

1 6 

37 1 

7870 

.484 


598 

0 2 

6.165 

1 6 

10 S 

9666 

610 

— 1^9 

5 97 

6.4 

6.349 

1 6 

7 6 

a 1192 

,706 

-.3807 

5,97 

10.0 


1 6 

2.6 

1 6850 

1 000 



Average----- 



! 




i 5. 98 



1 

i 


i 


i Correetad to ooimntmtlm of IJ mg. per liter 


Brom-cMor phenol blue . — The absorption peak of the alkaline form 
of this indicator lies at Clai-k and Lubs’ borate buffer of 

pH 9.4 was used to produce the full alkaline color. The average 
pK* value found is 3.98, and the data are summarized in Table 8, 
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Tabll 8 — Brom-chlor phenol blue. Absorption incaimum at 596mp 


Buffer (pH) 

pH elec- 
trometric 

Couc 
mg pel 
I’tei 

T 

—log T 

a 


pKn 

3 8 

4 0 

4 2 1 
4 4 

4 0 

9 4 

Aveiti^o 

3 803 

3 997 

4 191 i 
4 397 

4 o97 

3 2 

1 0 

1 6 

1 6 

1 b 

1 6 

8 0 

18 9 

12 C ! 
9 0 
f> 7 

3 8 

1 0 6485 
7235 
S990 

1 045S 

1 1739 

1 4202 

0 386 
609 
G33 
736 
827 

1 000 

M 1 

4 00 

3 98 

3 96 

3 96 
(3 92) 




3 9S 


i 


1 




'• Ccirected to coiicentratiors of 1 6 mg per liter 


‘^SALT EREORS’^ OF THE NEW INDICATORS 

In the absence of a satisfactory theory that will permit calculation 
of the salt eirois of mdicaiois, the only reliable procedure is to deter- 
mine these eiTOis by duect h^’drogen electrode measurements This 
has been done for those of the new sulfonphthaieins that are regaided 
as useful supplements to the Clark and Liibs senes 

Sodium chloride was added, to various Clark and Lubs buffers so as 
to bring the solutions to 1 molar concentration (the electrolyte m the 
0 02 M buffer being calculated in terms of NaCl) For measuring 
the salt error of m-cresol purple, acid range, the “1 M” buffer con- 
tained 53,110 gm NaCl, 250 c e. M/5 KCl and 207 5 c c. M/5 HCl 
per liter; for the alkaline range the ^‘rriolar’^ buffer contained 52.268 
gm NaCl, 250 c c. M/5 H5BO3, M/5 KCl and 29 5 c. c M/5 NaOH 
For brom phenol red and chlor phenol red the ‘hnolar” buffer con- 
tained 55 204 gm, NaCl, 250 c. c. M/5 KH2PO4 and 89 00 c c. M/5 
NaOH per liter For brom eresol green and brom-chlor phenol blue 
the ^^molar'’ buffer contained 55 32 gm NaCl, 250 c. c. M/5 
phthalate, and 18,5 c c M/5 NaOH per liter. 

These “molar” solutions were then diluted to 0,5 M, 0 2 M, 
and 0.005 M. 

Hydrogen ion measurements were taken of the various vsolutions, 
both electrometncally and colorimetncally, the basis of the colori- 
metric comparisons being the standard Clark and Lubs buffers. 
The measurements were all made at 30*^. The hydrogen electrode 
detennmations were referred to M/20 KH-phthalate (pH 3.97) as a 
standard. The indicator solutions were 0.04 per cent concentrations 
of the mono-sodiwi salts in water These were prepared h\ the 
manner optUned by Clark (Determination of Hydrogen Ions, 2d^W., 
p, 80“81), the equivalents of N/20 NaOH per 100 mg. indicator bel^ 
m follows: ^ 
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Table 9 — QuantcUes oj XaOII to yioduce iHonO’-rodbna of indicaloro 


Ipdioator 


NiO 

AM XaOII 
weight I per 
100 mg. 


c c 


m-CirMjl pmplti 

■Rnii-n gr-spn 

af’ 2 , 
bGS 0 > 

r.3 

2 b 

B.om rbtnol le I 

rhior phenol rp<L_ 

Brorri'Chlor tihenul b’m 

1 . 
42.' 2 
..J, obi 

ri ') 1 

4 7 ! 

3 u 1 


The difierenees between the electrometric and colorimetric pH 
values were determined and aio summarized m Table 10 as correc- 
tions 

T^ble 10 — Sail effect on the ncu' fiuljotiphihaleht'i 

iThe values given below Tre corrections to be addel to the colornnetiic pH <k terminations to bring tno 
values to the electrometric pll of the oorresponiimg CUr-c and Labs* bufiol^] 


Molar 
cone , 

, salt 

1 

m-Ciesol purple 

Acid 1 Alkaline 
range range 

Brom 

ercbol 

grten 

1 

Brom 1 
phenol ' 
red 

Cnlor 

phenol 

1 red 

Brom- 
chlor 
phenol 
f blue 


i 

-0 i4 1 

[ 

-0 29 

-0 32 ' 

-0 26 

1 

1 -0 20 

! ; 

-0 33 

j 0 5 

- 09 i 

- 22 

, - 

- 22 

1 - 20 

- 28 

0 2 

- 02 ' 

- 16 

1 - 16 

- 12 

, - 10 

- 1C 

i 0 005 

4. n 

4- 09 

+ 09 

-b 25 

1 4 23 

1 

, -f 14 


Similar results were obtained in another senes of experiments with 
brom eresol green In this case a normal sodium citrate solution 
was used, containing 260 c. c. molar citnc acid and 500 e. c. normal 
NaOH, The colorimetric comparisons were made against Clark 
and Lubs^ buffem. The pH corrections found for the salt effect are 


given below. 

1 0 normal —0 20 

0 5 normal — 19 

0 2 normal 09 

0.1 normal — . 03 


The salt effect at high salt concentrations appears to be least for 
in-cresol purple in acid ranges and greatest for brom-chlor phenol 
blue. As the salt concentration decreases toward 0.1 molar the 
effect becomes practically negligible. With still greater dilutions 
the sign of the salt “error” changes and becomes quite appreciable 
at 0.005 molar salt (cf Kolthoff, 1925, and Lepper and Martin, 1926). 

“pbotein” effect 

Protein material in solutions containing indicators exerts specific 
effects on the colors, effects dependent on the nature not only of the 
indicator but also of the protein and apparently on its previous 
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treatment. The only safe proeechire when attempting the colori- 
metric detenninalion of pH in protein soliilions is to calibrate the 
readings ol the particular iudiCiitoi* in the bpo(‘iru‘ prolem soluUun 
\\ith the hydrogen electrode 

The iollowmg data are presented merely to show the inagniiiule 
ol* the effect piodiiced by a eerUun peptone upon the huUonpiUliuleui 
indicators. Incidentally, the sultonphohaleiiis in the Claik and Luhs 
serie& were also iin luded so as to have a comparable soi of data. All 
oiiservations were made at least in duphcaie and were (*oasistenl 
Colo rime tile readings wove made to the nearest 0 05 pH agaiinl 
Clark and Luos' buffers Quadruplicate hydrogen electrode mens- 
ureinents had to agiee within 0-5 inv before being accei)lecl The 
detenninations w^ere made al 30® 

The peptone solution was a 5 per cent concentration of Witte’s 
peptone, whu^h was boiled and filtered To alujiuots of this stock 
peptone solution w^ere added bmall quantities of cone. HCl or NaOH 
to bring the pH within the range of the particular indicator studied 
In most of the cases a more or less distinct opalescent haze appeared 
afier the addition of acid or alkali, but the colorimetric and electro- 
metric readmgs remained unchanged after filtration of such solutions. 

The same experiment was repeated two months later. The same 
lot of peptone was used and apparently the same technic. The 
results disclosed certain divergencies which w'e are unable to explain 
There was substantial agreement m the lesiilts for the indicators of 
the acid regions down to broiii cresol green, but below" that the tw'o 
series tend to diverge. The data are sumiiiarized in Table ll. 


Tvblji 11 — "*Piole>n oti su/Joupftfhtdn n iNtlanlOf,', 

lTin» \ duos listod IK tii<‘ cMut'Oton-. to bo to (olminietru pll lo .iiinv:'* to InniiJ them to the oltMtio- 

inetiui 


In 5 {)ei cent Witte 


peptone 

Cl irk 


- 

«)lld 
Xaiib 1 

Senes 1 

wMeneb2 


-0 20 

-0 20 


- lU 

- 20 


- 2« 

~ 4H 

+0 or» 

-.28 

- 


- 10 

- 12 


+ 09 
~h U 

- 07 


~ 10 


+ 11 

- 10 

'f 01 
+ 10 

. S-.U 

+ 07 

+ 24 

- 01 

+ tu 
+ OH 

. +0> 

. + 03 

- 03 

- 02 


1 0*> 

- 03 

+ Oi 


IndK it or 


in-C’rcaol purple (acid). 

Tii>iuol blue (atidi 

BroTii phenol 

Biom-dilor phenol bIue-»- 

Btom tresol gieen, 

Ohio* phuiolied. 

Brom phenol led 

Biom tresol puiple, 

Broui thymol bine 

Pbavolred 

Creijolied 

m'^Ciewol purple (alk ) 

Th> mol blue ('alh ) 


I la a 1 per tent iafd.ii)u hioih 
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For purposes of coniparisou there is incliided in Table 11, under 
the column, headed Clark and Lubs, the corrections found by these 
authors (1917) for a 1 per cent peptone-beef infusion broth. While 
a strict comparison could scarcely be considered vahd, it nevertheless 
is useful in a rough survey of the ground Our results shovr the 
general magnitude of the effect produced on the coloiimetric reading 
by the presence of 5 per-cent peptone. Their mam value lies in 
again emphasizmg llie dictimi that ‘‘protein effects'’ hare to be 
determined experimentally for the niatenaJ under exaininaPen and 
that calibration is not a smiple matter 

SI MilARY 

The following new sulfonphlhaleins have been synthe-ized* m-cre- 
solsulfonphthalein, telra-brom-m-eresolsulfonphthaleiii letra-chlor- 
m-eresolsulfonphthalein, dibrom-phenolsulfonphthalein, dichlor- 
phenolsulfonphthalein, dibrom-dichlor-phenolsulfonphthalein, and 
2, 6-xylenol sulfonphthalem. The effects of substitution on dissoci- 
ations in the sulfonphthaleins are discussed, and certain predictions 
based on an empirical formulation of the effects have been veriiied 

All but the last mentioned of these compounds are recommended 
as useful supplements to the Clark and Liibs series of acid-base 
indicators, or as substitutes foi certain unsatisfactory members in 
that series. The new compounds have been studied as to their 
indicator properties, spectrophotometno behavior in the visible 
region, apparent dissociation constants, salt, and protein eflects, 
The essential characteristics are summarized in Table 12. 


Table 12 , — Smnmary of characteriUtcs of the new mlfonplihaUtn indicaion 


Sulfonphthalem 

Common name 

Absorp- 
tion 
max 1 

[ ' 

1 „-E- 1 rfcflui pH 

! 1 

i 

j Color change 

m^Cresol 

Tefra-brom m-eresol i 

Tetra-chlor m-cresol 

Dibrom phenol 

Dichloi phenol 

Dibrom diehlor phenol 

1 m-Cresol purple 

Brom eresol green 

Chior eresol green ! 

1 Brom phenol red 

1 Chlcr phenol red 

1 Brom-chlor phenol blue. 

/ -533 

\ *530 

617 
612 
574 
573 
59C 

1 ! 1 

1 51 j J 2-2 8 i 
8.32 7 4-yO 

4 67 f 3 8-5 t ! 

4 8 i 4 0-7 6 

6 16 5 2-6 8 

5 9b 4 8-6 4 

3 98 3 0-4 0 

1 

1 H<'(l-yenow. 
Vellow-purple. 
Yellow-blue 

1)0 

Yellow-red, 

1)0 

Yellow-blue, 


I TIae absorption masima aic for the Calkalme) di^odium except in the cise of purple, acid 

range, here the value given refers to the absorption of the free aeid 
- Acid 
•> Aik 
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SMALLPOX IN MINNESOTA— 1913-1925 

In the Public Health Reports of December 3, 1926, page 2789, 
appears the statement that 1,298 cases of smallpox with 63 deaths 
had occurred m Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. A. J. Chesloy, State health 
officer of Minnesota, advises that the number of deaths was 303, 
not 63, which gives a case fatality in this senes of cases of more than 
25 per cent 

Doctor Chesley sends the following statement of vaccinaiiou 
histories of smallpox cases which have occurred in Minnesota; 

MINNESOTA, SMALLPOX 
19^5— Total cases, Bt S, total dcath^j 19B 

Cltm A . — Successfully vaccinated within seven years before attack, 
15 cases, or 1 64 per cent; 1 death, or 0.61 per cent. 

Class B — Successfully vaccinated over seven yeaxs before attack, 
191 cases, or 19.63 per cent; 41 deaths, oi 20.71 per cent. 

(lasses 0 and I ), — Class C, never ^successfully vaccinated, and 
Dy nnable to give definite histoiy of vaccination and no sear 
iW e^es, or 78 J3 per cent; 156 deaths, or 78 78 per cent 
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191S~19J5 — Total (a^cs, 39,950, total drath^, 613 

Cl(6ss A — 661 cases, m 1 68 per cent of all, 1 death, or 0.16 per 
cent of all deaths from smallpox. 

Class B — 1,976 cases, or 5 03 per cent of all: 89 deaths, or 14 52 
per cent of all deaths from smallpox 

Classes 0 and i?.— 36,613 cases, or 93 28 per cent of all, 523 deaths, 
or 85 32 per cent of all deaths from smallpox. 


Vaeanaiion hihtonj of 303 fatal cases iu Minnesota 



l‘^24 

1 im ! 

1 ? 

Total 

Clash 

0 I 

1 i 

1 

1 

Class B 

47 ! 

41 ' 

bS 

CLss C ! 

243 

ra 

384 

__ i 

17 1 

5 1 

22 



Total - i 

m 

' 

r»05 



PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

lead Poisoniag From Food. — Anon. The Lancet, No 5375, Sep- 
tember 4, 1926, p 507. 

“The story is told m the Presse 3Iedical of an outbreak of lead 
poisonmg which commenced at Vidin, m Bulgaria, during April, 1923, 
and termmated only when its or%in was detected fire months later. 
By that time there had been 314 eases, occurring in 153 families, 
with three deaths, while several other deaths occurred among those 
poisoned as a result of other disorders considered to have been 
brought* on or at least accentuated by the lead absorbed; notably 
one case of cancer of the rectpm in a woman aged 28 is attributed to 
this cause. The number of cases ranks the epidemics with others, 
such as have followed upon accidentally nuxing of white lead wuth 
flour, from diinkmg plumbo-solvent water by the royal household at 
Versailles m the eighteenth century, and from Loch Katrine, in 
Glasgow, at the end of the nineteenth century, and the 350 cases at 
Saint-Georges-sur-Eure in 1865. The signs and sjrmptoms appear 
to have been quite typical; the blue Ime was present m 99 per cent 
of cases, lead colic was frequent and affections of the nervous system, 
with 3 cases (1 fatal) of encephalopathy. Nephritis and wrist drop, 
symptoms of chronic lead poisoning, were not observed. The source 
of the poisoning was found to be adulterated red pepper. This 
pepper, prepared firom capsicum fruit, is much used in Hungary and 
Bulgaria, and it is often adulterated with such things as maize or 
vetch flour, sawdust, iron filings, or brick dust, but. on this occaskw 
analysis revealed the prffience of 20.5 per cent of red lead and 4.1 
per cent of sand, while very small amounts of true pepper were found. 

20 3 
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This fraudulent “red pepper” was placed on the market by only one 
firm, and inhabitants who bought their red pepper elsevv'here or made 
it themselves escaped Most of the cases followed the ingestion of a 
number of small doses, a teaspoonful of pepper serving two to four 
persons for several days; but one case followed a single dose of two 
teaspoonfuls of “pepper,” containing about 6 grains of rod load, 
taken at one meal; the case recovered ” 

Outbreak of Paratyphoid Fever Due to Infected Ice Cream. — J. P. 
Kinloch. {The Medical Oficer, 1925, v 34, pp. 191-192.) Abstract 
by W. Q. Savage in Bulletin of Hygiene, vol. 1, No. 2, February, 1926, 

p. 101. 

“An outbreak of 23 cases, all but 2 in Aberdeen, of paratyphoid 
fever m August, 1925. The symptoms were all of this disease and 
none were of food-poisoning type. For example, in all the cases 
the onset was characteristically insidious; and while vomiting was 
not uncommon, when present it was slight. In general, constipa- 
tion and not diarrhea was the rule. Kose spots were present in most 
cases. Although a number of the cases were severe, there were no 
deaths. The incubation period was about 15 days. 

“Careful epidemiological inquiry showed that the one article of 
’^food consumed in common was ice cream, obtained from one par- 
ticular shop The milk used to make the ice cream was naturally 
the object of suspicion, but milk from the same source used elsewhere 
produced no disease. About 6 gallons of milk were daily converted 
into ice cream on the incriminated premises The staff on those 
premises was investigated, but no evidence of previous illness of any 
member was forthcoming and the bacteriological examinations wore 
negative. It was not possible to ascertain how the ice cream became 
infected, but direct or indirect contamination by a paratyphoid B 
‘carrier’ was considered as the most likely source. Investigations 
could not be undertaken until three weeks after the ioo cream became 
infective. 

“The outbreak was definitely proved to be paratyphoid fovor by, 
the isedation of B. paraiyphosvs B from the feces of eight sufferere and 
from the urine of two cases, and by the demonstration of specific 
^^utinins in the blood of ail the cases, 

“A point of interestiis that the ice cream on the day it was infective 
was distributed to between 120 to 360 people, while only 23 developed, 
the disease. Probably only part of it was infected and the freezing 
prevmfeed disfaribution of the bacilli throughout the whole mass.” 

Glean and Saifa Hilk Campaigii to Stimulate Dse.-riS. J. Crumbino, 
general esecativp, AtuOTiciai CMd Health Association, New York 
City. l%e Neon’s Hedfh, voL 8, No. 8, August, 1926, pp„ 530*688r 
(Abstract by H.- N.. Pld.) 
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Some very significant facts and figures on milk-borne epidemics 
of foiii mimic able diseases are tabulated and commented upon, as 
obtained from questionnaires covering 42 States, the District of 
Columbia, 3 Temtones, and 3 Canadian Provinces, 

During 1924 and 1925, 43 and 44 such epidemics are reported, 
respectively, with a total for the two years of 3,286 cases and 130 
deaths, typhoid epidemics constituting 72 per cent of the total 
reported. 

The danger from tuberculous cows is dwelt upon at length and 
the conclusion reached by Park and Krumwiede is stated — that 27 
per cent of tubercular children under 5 and 25 per cent of those 
between 5 and 16 years of age are found to have infection of the 
bovine type. 

Up to the present time 12 States have been sim^eyed, 179 towns 
covered, 8,945 supplies and 4,928 samples examined for visible dirt, 
bacteriological contamination, and detection of adulteration, Stand- 
ard Methods being followed. Summarizing the suivey results, it is 
stated that 77 per cent of the samples were classed as dirty, 58 per 
cent showing bacterial count over 100,000, with 43 per cent positive 
for colon bacillus, and about 14 per cent adulteration. 

The objectives of the campaign are, first, stimulation of the 
production and distribution of an abundant, clean, and safe milk 
supply; second, to center the responsibility for such production and 
distribution on dairymen, milk dealei*s, and State and local dairy 
and health officials;^ and third, to promote increased consumption 
of milk aftfer ro^sonsbie assurafrce of its safety. 

The by-prbd#dts of fihe sttrvey thiis far are said to be most en- 
couragihg, restiltmg in the promotion 6f a elean-up amon^ the dairy- 
men and dealers, provision of local supervision using laboratory 
examinations in many instances, and commitments made toward a 
general tightening of milk-controf regulations. 

While the survey shows the daily per capita milk consumption 
to be only 0.6 to 0.8 pint, the conclusion is reached that, in many 
communities, increased consumption should not be urged until the 
safety of t^e supply is assured 

The organizations cooperating actively in this work are the 
Americai Child Health Association, the Association of Dairy, Food, 
and Drug Officials, and the Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities. 

Bacterial Bora of the Market Oyster. — Calista Eliot. Th>^ Atneri^- 
cto Journal of Hygiene^ vol 6, No. 6, November, 1926, p. 755. 

' (1) Shucked oysters and sheH oysters kept at the laboratory 
temperatures shovt a sudden and maximum rise in total count from 
the second to the fourth'day of storage; (2) the Baeilim coli score of 
oysters stored in a cool basement increased from 4 to 500,090 in 14 
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days; as signs of spoilage appeared, the BaciUus ccili score decreased; 
(3) hydrogen ion determinations on oysters spoiling in the shell 
showed little change in acidity; shucked oysters, however, became 
markedly acid during the first few days of spoilage; later, there was 
a revei-sal of reaction and the origin^ pH was regained and main- 
tained; (4) in the ice box the rise in acidity lagged two or three days 
behind and remained at a slightly lower level than at room tempera- 
ture; at ice-box temperature the maximum total count was about 
one-tenth of the maximum count at room temperature; (5) the 
bacteria of the decomposing oyster may be divided into five principal 
groups — (a) the coioa-aerogenes group; (5) the streptococci; (c) the 
‘water bacteria,’ includmg members of the green fluorescent, the 
yellow pigmented, and the nonpigmeated groups, and vibrios; (d) the 
anaerobes, and (e) the incidental organisms, such as the ehromogenic 
cocci and the aerobic spore formers; (6) in shucked oysters the sour- 
ing process may he initiated by either the colon-aerogenes group or 
the streptococci; if the streptococci are present in large numbers, the 
colon-aerogenes group is inhibited by the second day; (7) after a 
vaiying period of time, 12 days or longer, the water forms multiply 
rapidly, there is a reversion in reaction and actual decomposition of 
oyster meat begins. Certain members of the green pigmented 
and the yellow pigmented groups produce change in sterilized 
oysters comparable to those observed in the decomposition of market 
oysters, there is a slimy ehromogenic growth and a marked softening, 
and, in some instances, liquefaction of the oyster meat when these 
organisms are grown upon them; members of these groups are always 
found abvmdantly in spoilmg oystere, other water forms which are 
also abimdant in the spoiling oyster do not imtiate decomposition 
processes in sterilized oysters; (8) several types of anaerobes multiply 
in spoilmg oystei-s and produce large amounts of gas, but apparently 
bring about no putrefactive changesv 

Summary of the Purpose and Principles of Aeration of Water 
Supplies. — C. A. Emerson, jr. Proceedings of Eighth Texas Water 
Works Short School, Bulletin Ho. 1, January 23, 1926, pp. 78-83. 
(Abstract by W. H. Wendler.) 

The aeration of ground water is usually for the purpose of the 
oxidation of iron, manganese, or organic matter and for removing 
volatile odors and gases such as carbon dioxide and hydrogen sidphide. 
These constitutents, when present to excess, impart color, turbidif > 
and sometimes taste to the water, and by deposit cause staining' I 
plumbing fixture? and 'white clothing in the laundry. Carbon dio^e 
also dissolves iron the interior of the mams. There have been 
ii^^ces in which samples of tap water showed six or more parts per 
iiea in contrast to one part per million at the well. 
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Wliere iion is present it is readily changed by oxidation from the 
soluble ferrous form to the insoluble feme hydrate, only one part of 
oxygen being required to oxidize seven parts of iron It has been 
found that if the dissolved oxygen content were permitted to rise 
above 50 per cent saturation, the iron and manganese could not be 
satisfactorily removed In some Massachusetts plants where man- 
ganese and organic matter interfered with precipitation of iion in 
fuUy derated water, the tricklei’s were operated as submerged contact 
beds. 

Aeration for removal of tastes and odors due to indiL^trial waste 
pollution, particularly ‘phenoP wastes from by-product coke ovens 
and wood distillation plants, has been of little practical value in 
most instances 

Sometimes surface supplies, taken from the lower levels of large 
reservoirs or from rivers which have been ice blocked for long periods, 
are somewhat deficient in oxygen, and in these instances aeration was 
helpful 

Connecting Safe and Unsafe Water Supplies. — Anon. Public 
vol 57, No 8, September, 1926, pp 281-282 (Abstract 
by Dana E Kepner.) 

At the conference this year of the State sanitary engineers a com- 
mittee on cross-connections presented a repoit recommending the 
adoption by the conference of resolutions providing that ^^no phy- 
sical connections should be permitted between any potable public 
water-supplies, either through cross-connections, auxiliary intakes 
or by-pasfees, and bther supplies except as follows: (1) With another 
potable public wdtei* supply; or (2) with a potable supply which is 
regularly examined as to its quality by those in charge of the potable 
public , supply to which the connection is made/’ A cross-connection 
is defined as any physical connection whereby a potable public 
water-supply system is connected with another "water-supply system, 
whether public or private, m such a manner that a flow of water into 
the potable supply is possible therefrom, diiectly through the manipu- 
lation of gate valves, because of ineffectire check or back-pressure 
valves, or otherwise 

The results from a questionnaiie sent to the various State boards 
of health dealing with existmg regulations* in this respect are giv^a. 

Garbage Collection and Disposal. — Anon. Pnllk WorTcs^ vol 57, 
No. 10. November, 1926, pp. 385-387. (Abstract by C. L. Pool) 

This article is the first of a series in review of a symposium on 
garbage collection and disposal held by the sanitary engmeermg 
division of the American Society of Civil Engineers. Six papers 
constituting the article were •as follows: A general review of the 
problem, by Samuel A. Greeley; a description of practice at Dansing, 
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Micli., by Edward D Ricb; the same for the hog feeding for Los 
Angeles, Calif., by W. T Knowlton; a description of the Beccan 
system at Scarsdale, N, Y., by Arthmr Boniface; one of high tempera- 
ture incineration at Toronto, Canada, by A J. Burnett; and one of 
the Cobwell system of garbage reduction at Eochester, N. Y , by 
Jolin V. Lewis. 

Mr. Greeley discussed administrative and engineering problems 
encountered and outlined the procedure recommended to cities con- 
fronted with the problem. In connection with incineration specifi- 
cations recently prepared by him the work was classified under five 
heads: (1) Incinerator furnaces and appurtenances; (21 incmerator 
building and scale; (3) chimney; (4) runway; and (5) sewers and 
sewage-disposal plant. A list of reduction plants m operation noted 
whether each was operated by the city or by a contractor. The 
Kansas City contract allows disposal by any satisfactory method. 
The contract price (1925) was $6.45 a Ion for collection and $1 a 
ton for disposal. 

Can coUeetion practice at Lansing, Mieh , is emphasized and 
constructional details of cans are given. Frequency and methods of 
collection are outlined and costs given include $0.91 per capita of the 
^"'^pulation served for collection in 1924. 

Los Angeles practice is discussed, with quantities and costs noted. 
Material rejected by the pigs is covered with gypsum to conserve the 
^monia content, diied, and ground for use as fertilizer. 

Esaminstioa for Entrance into the Begniar Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service 

ExaminatiODs of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Healih Service will be held at the folloving-named places on the 
dat^ speeiied: 

Washington, D. C February 7, 1927 

Chicago, 111 - February 7, 1927 

New Orleans, La February 7, 1927 

San Francisco, Calif February 7, 1927 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year’s hospital experience or two years' professional practice. 
They must pass aatirfaetorily, oral, written, and clixdcal tests b^ore a board of 
medical effieers and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice atad consent of the Senate. 

Reqtreete for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, Unit^ States Public Health Service, Wash-v 
ington, D. O, ^ 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 18, 1926 

f^ummary of information received by telegraph from mdn^irial in&uranee compame^ 
for ueel ended December 18^ 1926, and corre^povding weel of 1925, (Fioni the 
Weelly Health hides:, December 22, 1926, ts'^ued by the Bureau of the Ceunns, 


Depariment of Comnierce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Dec IS, 192^ 192o 

Polieiefe in force 65, 797, 77S 62, 410, 497 

Number of death claims 12, 674 12 12S 

Death claims per 1,000 policies m force, annual rate- 10 0 10 1 


Deaths from all €au^^es in ceitain laige cities of the United Stairs dc*nng the irul 
ended Dccemhei 18, 1926, infant morialitij, annual death rate, and companion 
vHtk co'>^re spending week oj 1925 (F)om the Wcikhj Health hider, Decemha 22, 
1926, issued by the Bmeau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


! 

City , 

i 

i 

\ 

Week ended Dec 

IS, 1926 

AnmiJd 1 
death | 
rate per 
i 000 eer- 
respond- 
mg week, 
1025 

Deiths under 1 j 
yetr j 

Infant 
moiiahty 
rate, week 
ended 
Dec 38, 
I92fj * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ' 

! 

! 

Week 1 
ended 
Dec 18, 
1926 ! 

Corre- . 
spending , 
week, , 
1925 

1 

) 

Total (85 dues) i 

7 237 

- 13 1 

, 13.0 

7b7 t 

7nl 

66 

Akron.- — | 

^ 27 




3 I 

22 

Albany * ’ 

' 37 

16 2 

S.6 ‘ 

' 1 p 

3 ' 

—21- 

Atlsiiita- 1 

! M 



5 I 

10 


White - i 

1 29 



2 j 



Colored 


(5) 



i 3 ‘ 


Balnniore < ' 

p 222 

14 3 i 

le 3 

24 ! 

1 15 

73 

White 

1R2 


16 

i 1 

60 

Colored— - 

' 60 

' <«) 


8 


127 

Bmniop’Vin.Tn , 

[ its 

6 

20 0 

10 

i 3 ' 


White 

‘ 28 ' 

4 

p 1 


^ - - - - 

27 

1 


b 

2 


Boston,-^— ' — * ' 

209 

. 13 8 

15.4 

31 

3J 

87 

Bridgfetxjrt— ' 

33 



5 

6 

85 

- 


; iil ■ 

H 1 

12 

20 

56 

n«.T»1l.hTldtg^ 


12 0 

13^5 

. S , 

6 

142 



37 

i 14,7 i 


9 

4 

351 

('anton — - — 

29 

! 13 7 ; 

18 

3 p 

3 

66 

Chicago C - 

696 

ll 9 J 

12 2 

64 

' , 

56 

Cmitmali 

; 

! 16 1^ 

17 7 

9 , 

1 J" 

56 

Cle^ eland — 

184 

1 10 0 

10 3 

16 

I 30 

42 

i olumbus — — 

9.1 

1 17 0 ! 

12 1 

i 7 

3 1 

i 65 

Dallas 

[ 50 

i 12.8 ’ 

lb 4 

.1 18 ' 

I 

White-,,.^ 

i OT 



1 5 

, 16 1 


Coloied - - — 

' J1 

1 (£) 


0 

! -2 ' 

- - , 

Deu'^ei- - - ' 

90 

lb 5 

H 7 

Ij 



Des Moines - ' 

40 

11 3 

8 6 

1 6 

1 0 ' 

100 

Dell oil ’ 

i 274 

, a 1 

U 6 

1 48 

45 j 

1 78 

Duluth 1 

1 24 

, a 1 

11 3 

. 6. 

*> 

. BO 

El Paso i 

1 26 

12.4 

12.4 

1 6 i 4 i 

1 

Erie* 1 

1 



1 R 

1 7 , 

h 98 

Fdii Kiveiii 

f 33 , 13 1 

1 10 5 1 6 

1 s' 

t 94 

Flint i 

1 40 

1 15 3 

r 6 

1 16 

! ^ 

' 271 

Fort Worth ! 

1 38 

12 5 

10 1 

i ^ 

6 ^ 

1 

White 

' d4 

1 


I O 

1 5 


Colored 

X 

(9 


1 r 

* 1 

L, — 

Grand Kapida — — _ 

i 32 

10 7 

9.5 

6 

, 5 ' 

; 86 

Houston 

> 4b 



' 4 

* 11 

1 

Whne 

! 35 



1 4 , 

t ^ 

* 

Colored - — 

1 D 

' (S> 


. 0 

6 

)— — — 

Indianapolis - 

104 

14 8 

, 15 5 , 


. 7 

: 53 

White — 

, 87 

‘ 


* 5 

i 6 

1 44 

Colored,.-,- 

17 

' <9 

} 

2 

1 

liS 

lersej City 

62 

10 2 

5 ii 9 

6 

> 35 

iR 

SCan^as City, Kans - 

25 

a 1 

1 11-7 

1 

4 

19 

Whrtft_. 

22 



1 

3 

22 

Cftlorftd ^ 

3 

1 0 


0 

1 

0 

Kansas City, Mo - 

116 

16 1 

I 12,1 

9 

7 


Los Angeles— — — 

261 

1 

1 

31 

22 



(See footnotes at end of table ) 
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Deaths from all causes in ctriaia large elites of the Untied States during the week 
ended December ISj 1036, infant niorlaliiyt annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925 (From the Weekly Health IndeXy December 22j 
1926 j issued by the Biiieau of the Censusj Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended Dec 
IS 192U 

.Vnnual 
' death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respoc i- 
1 mg w'‘ek, 
1925 

J 

! Deaths under 1 
year 

1 

. Infant 

I mortality 

1 

1 Total 
j deaths 

r 

Death 
rate 1 

1 

! 

1 Week 
j ended 

1 Dee IS, 
1926 

rate, week 

1 Corre- ’ ended 
jspondms Dec 18, 

’ week, 1926 2 

1 1925 1 

Loms\ilIc „J 

1 

1 85 

, 14 4 

13 6 

4 

6 

. 34 

Wh^ift . , 

62 



3 

5 

29 

Cnlnred ,, . . ,, ., 

1 24 

i <'» 


1 

1 

i 70 

t.AWil'll- ._ . , J 

OO! 

t 

1 

7 

* 19 

L^an ’ 

1 2"> 

12 5 1 13 7 

} 1 

1 5 1 23 

Memphis — — 

i 66 t ly 1 

, 21 2 

! ^ 

8 


Whito ... . 

20 


J 

2 

* 6 

1 

Colored — 

37 1 li. 


! 7 

' 3 

1 

Mil^ oukee 

107 

10 8 

< 0 a 

1 

‘ 11 

90 

Miimeaiiolis * 

101 

i 12 1 

’ 14 2 

fi 

11 

33 

I^iis.h-s.nllft * , , 

45 

17 1 

15 0 

, 6 

, 1 


New Bedford.. - - - 

20 



2 

i 2 

35 

New Haven ■ 

46 

' ii 2 

11 1 

1 4 


55 

New Orle^ins ,,, 

163 

20 3 

10 5 

14 

< 12 


White... 

90 



8 



Colored 

73 

{d 


6 1 5 


New York 

I, '24 

1 la 4 

12 3 

143 

140 

» 60 

Bronx Borough 

1 m 

10 0 

10 8 

17 

16 

57 

Brooklyn Borough.................... 

3j0 

12S 

10 9 

57 

i 45 

fS 

Borough 

630 

17 5 

16 1 

56 

62 } 62 

Queens Borough ..... 

12S 

, 87 

1 79 

11 

1 u 


luchraond Borough. 

43 

' 15 7 

1 me 

3 

3 

, 53 

Newark, N. 1 

»0 

10 2 

1 13 1 

14 

11 

’ 67 

Norfolk 

23 

6 9 

1 uo 

4 

4 


White 

11 

j 


1 

3 

33 

Colored. . 

12 

io 


3 

1 

150 

Oakland 

52 

' 10 4 

11.1 

6 

i ^ 

70 

OklAhoffi!! City - - , . 

26 



4 

‘ 4 


Omahi 

m 

, 14 0 

15 7 

6 

9 

64 

Paterson 

35 

i 12 8 

U 4 

n 

2 

84 

Philadelphia...., 


13 2 

14 6 

46 

51 

bl 

Pittsbuigh 

17h 

14 4 1 13.11 25 


1 ^ 

Portland. Oreg ... 

es 




2 

' 20 

Providence..*... 

39 

11 2 

It 0 

1 d 

2 

42 

Birhtnftnd 

53 

11 b 

14 0 

S 

3 

100 

White. __ 

31 



1 4 

0 

7S 

Colored 

as 

( 


; 4 

3 

139 

Rochester 

t2 

10 1 

' IS s 

5 

6 

40 

St Ivouis ' 

^ 220 

13 8 

14 5 

15 

21 


St Paul 

1 58 

12 2 

! ^ M 

2 

4 

18 

Salt Lake City * 

2S 

110 

11 5 

8 

3 

122 

San Antonio 

40 

10.2 

! 14 7 

11 

10 


San Piego 

51 

] It o 

20 7 

3 

i 


San Fmiicisco 

154 

14 2 

12 0 ' 

0 

8 1 36 

Schenectady. 

25 

14 0 

8 1 

' 7 

4 j 201 


76 



10 

4 

9i; 

.. , 

Somerville 

20 

15.1 

15 3 

1 

3 

28 

Spokane 

24 

, 11 5 

1 14 8 

1 

3 

23 

Springfield, Mass 

37 

! 13 3 ; 

! 10 3 

5 


77 

Syracuse.-. 

: 53 

, 14 9 1 

1 18.2 

3 

7 

*38 

Tacoma* — 

29 1 

i 14 3 i 

10 0 

1 

0 

24 

Wedo— 

75 

13 3 

10 0 

10 

7 

96 

Trenton - 

34 

1 IS 2 

17 8 

6 

8 

102 

rtfeu 

36 1 

, 13 2 

15 4 

3 

3 

68 

Washmjicton, P C — — 

120 

' 11 9 

12.0 

13 

16 

74 

Whirl* . 

74 



S 

9 

m 

C 0| 1 - ^ n m- ^ -r -« r r * 

46 

ib 


5 

7 

91 

Waterhnrr , ^ _ 

21 


1 

4 

34 

Wilmmgton, DeL..,. — . 

21 

88 

13.2 

4 

2 

89 

Worcester 

53 

n 3 

11 5 

6 

8 

00 

Yonkers 

35 

15 7 

8.3 

6 

1 

135 

k'nimgstowa 

38 

12.0 

11 1 

9 

4 

114 


t Aimiuitl mte per populaUoti. 

« I year per i,000 birtlss. Cities left blank are not la registration area for birtits, 

■ a iwr liwSWtbs are^owE by oblo^ the coli 
s oltliatoliiJltepalatiba* AfclamSl " 



kplation m 1020 constituted the follow* 
IB; Bteingham^SS; Pallas, 15; Fort Wortb* 


II; Kansas OHy, 14; Ixmisville, 17, Memphis, $8; NasbyiHe, 30, 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can tfeclively prevent or control dmaee wUh-^ 
out hnouledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases ate occurring 

UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prehiamarj and the figures are subject to change \^hen later ictums are received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended December 25, 1926 


AEIZONA 

Cases 

Chicfceapox * 2 

coNSECTicuT—continned 

Casea 

Septie sore throat,., ^ 1 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles — 23 

Paratyphoid fever, 1 

Scarlet fever - — — 3 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever - 1 

APK\NS4S 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) U 

Typhoid fever - 2 

Whooping cough 2S 

DELAWABE ^ 

Infioenza 2 

Scarlet fever 14 

Tuberculosis 4 

Diphthoua 8 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 3 

Warm - 3 

1 

8 

t 

Tuh0rcWM$ — — I : 

Typhoid fever 3 

COLOBABO 

Cerebrospinal monmgitis - 1 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 9 

lyfaifselae JL 

FIOHIDA 

C^ebrospinal menigllis, ' i 

Ohmkenpox __ 21 

— ^ 

Bafiuenza— 3 

Mtoia— - 4 

Measles — — S 

Mumps, Ifi 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumoma * 8 

Mumps, - — — 1 — 1 

Pneumonm 3 

Scarlet fever-,,-,,— r—,* 31 

Scarlet fever. 13 

Smanpox— 39 

Tetanus 1 

Smallpox 1 

TubftronlosL*!^ ^ -r — - . _ iS7 

Tnbereulosis 11 

Typhoid fever ^ A 

Whopping cough „ __ ,3 

Whooping cough - _ - K 

COHSrSCTICUI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 81 

Diphtheria * 18 

Oerman meases , 2 

IPAHO 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria,,— 3 

Measles 51 

pTifaimotiia . A 

Influenza 2 

Measless ^ 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia (all farms) ^ lifl 

Scarlet fever, 

Nampa 15 

Scattering 27 

Smajlpmr __,r 1 

Faliomirelitig . t 

TnhiwfttilftRiR .. .. 1 

Scarlet fever, eo 1 Typhoid fever * 1 

(3083) 
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nijxois 

C’f rebrospmai meningitis 


( ook Conmy, 3 

Ckicken pox * 360 

Diphtheria lifl 

Infmenzd 37 

Let hargir ence phal itis 

i'ook t rtiinty. 1 

Mea'-le*;.- "77 

Mmnps SJ 

PneumoBja 29f 

Searlei fever 234 

Sin.illpov 2) 

Tii?jmulosis 2»37 

1 \ plioid fevt » In 

hooping ( ougb HH 


M \Rrnxi — c'iiitmiied 

Case8 


influenza 42 

Me isles 27 

* ^iiumps 22 

I Fa’-aTvphoid fevc’- 1 

I Peiicigia 1 

j Pnenmom . fali loims) 77 

f )=ieabi-' 1 

» ^cxrleipTtr - 

£e}itjr so^e Jh^tj it 4 

Tuhireulo^ui 27 

Tjpiiuid fixer 11 

TxphusffX'T - 1 

Whoop’ u j cough - 67 


M\!fS*CHCS£m 


riiieken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza, 

Mettles,-*, 

Mii»'ips 

Pnetimoma 

$cai3et fevei 

Sep(ir«ort tbmt- 
Smallpox 

Amrca 


lopeka.* 

Sealiering 

*f^K>id fever.*., 
boopmg cough. 


FAXSAS 


tOnSUKA 

Biphthena* 

T’ofh ie nrn , 

Lethirgic eiiwphahtib 

Halam--* 

Meabips--* 

Pneumonia*..*, 

Pohomyeiilis- - 

Scarlet fever * 

Smallpox 

Tubermlmts,, 

TyphOid fx^ver — 


UAIXB 

Cbicketi pox 

BipUtbern 

0ennan me 

Influenza,.*. 

MiSdiaefc * 

Mumps * 

Pneumonia* 

Scaulel lexer 

Tuberculosl'^ 

Tvpboid fever 

Vincent*? angina 

lyhoopmg cough- 


Oereliutispinal mi mngitis 

Uiiielten pox,. 

I^theria 



Friday. 

5 ^ f 


- IhJ 

- 19 

- S 

. 34 

Ccreb^ospiEnl nieufiifriris 

rh‘eken pov. 

Conjuncux itJb (suppuratixel 

Diphihcna 

.. 2 
.. 26*1 
-- 4 

-- 104 

- 14 

Influenza 

.. 14 

. 35 

Lethargic encephalitis 

** 1 

* ** i 

Measles. 

*- 59 

* i 

Mumps 

.. HO 

, 11 

. 10 

Ophthalmia neocaloruni 

.. 25 

Pneumcma Ocbai) 

-* 72 

Ffvhomvelihs _ ... 

1 

. 3 

- 62 

Scarlet fever. 

.. 236 

Sepik son? throat— 

-* 2 

.. I 

Tuhereiilosis fall forms) — . 

.. 313 


Typhoid fever 

- 31 


Wbnopmg wurgh 

115 

17 



.. n 

MtCHIGAX 


.* 3 

Diphlheria. 

*. 03 

.. 6 

Measles 

.. 60 

- 24 

PnmiTnnTti ^ 

.. 60 

.. 26 

Semiet fever 

H4 

.. 1 

StmTlpQr 

.. 19 



.* U 

.. i! 

^ Tubrreiilasis . 

Typhoid fever .... 

*- 1 

.. 32 i 

Whooping rangh , . 

-* 89 

.. 0 



43 

MOXTAVi 

Chicken pox 

n 

1 

Diphtheria.. _ _ _ __ __ 

7 

1 

1 

Measles.- 

.. 73 

»» i 

1 

Mumps * 

9 

.« % 

*?Sl 

iScarlct fever-*.-.*.,.....**..,,...-.— 

— loa 

AO 

1A 

Smallpox 

10 

mm XO 

.. 37 

Typhoid fever 

.• 3 

.. 42 



6 

Jf£XV jLERSSr 


- 1 

Anthrax 

.. 1 

- 2 

Chicken pox. 

145 

*- 33 

Diphtheria ... 

78 


Influenza.,. * 

.* 11 


Meades* ._** 

21 

*- 2 

Fneomonia 

86 

.. 146 

Scarlet fovex^... ,, . , . . ,, f — r-r— 

** 327 

« 

Typhoid fever 

t 

1 

Whooping oougb* — 
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NEW TOSK 


Cases 


CEiClujive of New Y City and Syracase) 


Anthra\ 1 

Cacbiospmal meningitis^. 3 

Chicken pox 278 

Diphthtna 7a 

Dysentery-* l 

German measle*; 41 

Dethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 571 

Moiups 103 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

V ^ratvphoid fevei 1 

Pneumoma 200 

Poliomyelitis 2 

t carlet fevei 149 

Smillpox 6 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 9 

Vincent’s angina 6 

Whooping congii-* 154 


SOUTH DAKOTA—continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fevei- 27 

Smallpox 4 

Whoopmg cough 1 

UTAH 

Chicken pov 10 

Dipnthpru - 2 

German measles * 3 

Measles 179 

Mumps 19 

Pneumoaui G 

SerilD+ fever * 4 

VERMONT 

Chickeu pov 16 

Measles 23 

Mumps 16 

Seailet fever 4 

Whooping cough 24 


OREGON 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 15 

Malaria 1 

Measles,—*, 32 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever 32 

Septic sore throat- 1 

SmsUpov 17 

Tuberculosis — *3 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whix^jlag cough - i 

SOUTH PAKOTA 

Corehrospmal meningitis*, l 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza — — — — ™ l 

Measles 35 


WASHINGTON 


Cerehiospinal meningnis 1 

Chicken pox 110 

Diphtheua — 23 

German measles 17 

Measles - 117 

Mumps SO » 

ScarM fexei ^ 

Smallpox — r.-, 38 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever- — — — 4 

Whoopmg cough. 2 

WEST VIRCUNTA 

Chicken pox - 101 

Diphtheria 33 

Muenza— — - ^ 

Measles-— — IG3 

Scariet fever — - S0 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis- - , , — - 13 

Typhoid fever— - 16 

Whoopmg cough-— 69 


Eeports for Week Ended December 18, 1928 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chicken pox. 
Diphtheria-. 
Measles-— 

Mumps 

Pneumouia- 
* Deaths. 


24 

7 


10 

5 


NORTH D IKOT i—continuetl 

Scarie t4ever— — 

Smallpox - 

'Paberculosis - 

Typhoid fever - 

Whooping enough-,, 


Cases 

— 54 

- 1 

- 4 

- 1 
- 2 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Th^ folio summary of monthh itv nvorts is publisiied \\eckiy and covers onSj tnosc* states from 
vbifch reports areremved durmgtlie cu jfnt -fteek 


State 


Mh, me 

Massac wefts,,.*, 
c^^tfjthrf, me 

Tcaiu 

Kai€iuh(T^ 19P6 


Illinois, 

ioua 

Louisiana 

Maryland-..,*, 

Midiigart 

Minnesota 

New York 

North Dakota.. 

Olno 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Cere- ^ 
bro- 
&pmal 
menin- 
gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

! 

! 

Influ- 1 
enza 

1 

Ma- 1 
lana ; 

} 

Mea- 

sles 

: 

Pel- 
lagra ‘ 

' 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

S 

174 

j 

0 ' 

! 

1 

017 

J 

1 

21 

0 

IbO 

.J 

1 

1,392 ' 

} 

! 



0 

j 

12 i 

f 

:si ' 

1 

SO { 

! 

5 

i ; 

1 368 1 0 

12 

3 { 

1 332 



82 

( 

2 

4 ! 

1 ISO ! 

1 f.i ^ 

57 , 

52 

10 ' 

2 

a 1 

1 

n 1 


8S 

0 1 

1 

0 


' 15 i 

1 * 

325 

1 

7 

1 1 

430 

9 


611 

' 

0 

18 i 

1 3,37S 

1 


2,657 


41 

0 i 

1 ! 

1 0 ’ 

! 

433 ‘ f 

1 

6 

1 333 i 

1 23 , 

1 , 

134 

1 

7 

31 i 

1 1 

HO 

1 

1,837 

i 

7 

7 i 

i 

1 5 

3 

1 i 

1 

92 

f 

I 


Tv- 

phoid 

fever 



^^fwrapsotii-...*.-*,, 

Antbmx 

New 

Clnckca pos 


Cases 

1 


2 


1 869 
299 
II 

1 212 
],12l 
2,6i‘l 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland — — . 

Alichigan 

Minnesota 

New York--*, 

North Dakota— H6 

OhKj - 2,S70 

Wisconsin — , — 1,503 

Wyoming,. 115 

Dysentery 

Ulmois — — , 

liomsiana — 

Maryland-,— 

Michigan * 

Minnesota—* 

New York — 

Wyoming — 

German measles, 

Illinois- , — — - 

Iowa 

Maryland 

New York— 24i 

North Dakota 21 

Ohio 9 

Wisconsin 22 

Ho*'’ ewerm disease 

Lo. 

-iiimae&ota 1 

Imi <’ <;oiitag^o«a. 

yUnUnd 8 

Lead P^’sotung, 

Illinois ^ 




Lethargic cjic-ephahtis 

Glinois * 

Loulsirtnsi, 

Maryland— 

Michigan 

Mirme^sota 

New York, * 34 

Noitk Dakoti..,.. 1 

Ohio 4 

irs.r. 1 

* Mnnip^ 

I ililMUS 

I L»tv I 

D»ui=JiaDa 2 

M'^ryland 43 

HKliigan 132 


33 


Cases 
6 
1 
d 
6 
4 


239 

2i 


New Yo»k„ 

North D ikjita 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Opfcthflimia neonatorum* 

IhiBoas- 

low'a- 

Mar j Laid 

New York 

Ohio 

Faratjiihoifl fe\er. 

lillROlS,.. - 

Minnesota 

New York 

Ohio 

Wyoming 

Fuerperal septicemia 

Hhnois* — 

New York 

Babies m ammais. 

Maryland.,,. — . 


911 

11 

2U7 

m 

17 

42 

3 

1 

ICJT 

3 

1 

8 
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December Bl, 1028 


Rabies in man* Cases 

Ohio 1 

Septic sore throat 

Illiaois-^ 4 

Msarvland 14 

Michigan 2i | 

Kew York 12 { 

Ohio™ 5 ' 

Wyoming 1 

Tetanus 

lUiaois, 2 

hlianfisota 1 

I^'ew York 8 

Trachoma: 

Iowa 1 

Ohio- 3 

Tiil«ra5mja- 

niiaois 1 


Typhus fe-rer' Cases 

lUincis 1 

Maryland - 1 

Vincent s angini 

MarT^and 2 

New York 52 

Vvliooping cough 

RlinciS 25S 

Iowa 25 

Louisiana 13 

Maryland 22S 

Michigan 123 

Minnesota - 9S 

NewY'ork 3,^52 

North Dakota 23 

Ohio - 938 

Wiseons'T 910 

Wyoming 55 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notific€itions regariing communicable diseases sent during the month of Xoictiiber, 
i986, to other State health departments by departments of health of ceifnin Stoles 


Referred by— 

Acti- 

nomy- 

eosib 

Blasto- 

myco- 

sis 

. 

p“ ■ 

I J 

Measles 

Polio- 

myeli- 

fs 

' s:s 

. . 1 

pnjid 

fever 

rabforoiA . . 



\ 

i i 


2 ) 


Dlbiois 

1 



i 1 




1 2 i 24 

' 1 1 

n/ 

New York...^ - 


i ^ ' 

‘ - -! 2 < 

1 

1 ,.,.1 

h 

Minnesota 


1 

1 1 

! 

: H 1 


, i 

1 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

DipMheria . — ^For the week ended December 11, 1926, 39 States 
reported 2,143 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 
12, 1925, the same States reported 1,679 cas® of this disease One 
hundred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 30,360,000, reported 1,169 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended December 11, 1926. Last year for 
the corresponding week they reported 911 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,350 cases. The estimated expec- 
tancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Measles. — ^Thirty-seven States reported 5,089 cases of measles for 
the week ended December 11, 1926, and 4,561 cases of this disease 
for the week ended December 12, 1925 One hundred cities reported 
1,160 cases of measles for the week this year and 2,451 oases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 39 States reported 29 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended December 11, 1926. The same 
States reported 41 cases for the week ended December 12, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-nine States — this year, 3,576 cases; last year, 3,203 cases; 100 
cities — this year, 1,387 cases; last year, 1,280 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,062 cases. 
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SinaUpoj '. — For the 'ft'eek ended December 11, 1926, 38 States 
reported 667 cases of smallpox Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 365 cases One hundred cities reported smallpox 
for the week as foEows: 1926, 65 cases, 1925, 119 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 69 cases No deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year 

Typhoid fever . — Three hundred and eighty-four cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended December 11, 1926, by 39 
States For the con'esponding week of 1925 the same States reported 
444 cases of this disease Nmety-nme cities reported 61 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 111 cases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 87 
cases. 

, Itifimnm and pneumonia — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,600,000, as follows: 1926, 830 deaths; 1925, 799 deaths. 


City reports Jot week elided D€ce?nher 11 ^ W2B 

The ** estimated given ffir diphtheria, pohomjeJitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 

^ fei er is the resnk of an attopt to ascertam from paevions occtnrence how many cases of the disease under 
l^onsideration may he-expeeled to occur during a certain v^eeTc in the ahseneo of epidemics It is based 
* ’\»iaeports to the Public Heahh Service dunng the past nine years It is in most instances the median 
nmaW of cas^ reported la the corresponding week of I he preceding years When the leports include 
several ei^demics or when other reasons the median isunsatisfaetory, theepidennc periods are excluded 

and the estimated expeolanoy is the mean number of oases reported for the week during nonepidemic 
years. 

if nepom have not been received fei the fall nine years, data are used for as manv years as possible, but 
»© year earfier than 1017 is imtoded In ©tuning the estimated erpeetancy th« %mes arf smithed 
when BOeessary to avoid abrupt deviations fmm the u^ual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not suiSeient to make it practicable to computatbe estimated expeettney 


State^ and 

mty 


Population 
My I, 
19^ 

estimated 


NEW ESOIAIOO 

Maine 

Portland 

Kesv Hampshire 
ConcOrd.— 
Manchester. — 
Vennont* 

Barm. 

Massachusetts, 

BcKiton 

Fall River. 

Sfdngheld 

Worwter-.-i.- 
Ehcwle hMM. 
Bnwtueket...^. 

Provj<^ee 

Connetfieul; 

Brid|6ppii. — , 

HartiOrd 

f blew 


2:^54€ 

S3,0&7 

30.00S I 

77%m 

128,90$ 

u%m 

m,70 

m,7m 

m,m 

m 

i7%m 


* Ko e^iaie made* 
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City reports for week ended December 11, 19B6 — Contiaued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1025, 

estimated 

1 

Chick- 
en pov, 
cases 
le- 

ported 

! 

Diphtheria > 

Influenza 

IMeu- 1 
sles, , 
cases s 
re- ^ 
poited 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

( 

Cases, 1 
esti- 1 
mated 
expcc- f 
tancy ; 

1 

Cases ' 
re 1 
ported ' 

1 i 

Cases , Deaths^ 
re- i re- , 
ported , pelted j 

1 ! 

1 ' 

MIDDLE AlLAJmC 



j 

• 

i 

J 

i 

1 




New Ymli 






i 





5fiS,016 

27 

26 , 

16 , 

I 

0 * 

3 


15 

New York 

5, S73, a'S 

237 

227 

194 ' 

77 

16 1 

13 

172 

157 

Iloebesier 

J16,78f> 

5 

® ! 

n 

5 

2 ‘ 

1 

1 

10 

S\raciise 

132.003 

20 

10 

0 


0 

18 

8 

0 

New Jersey 


1 



1 




Camden 

128,642 

8 

6 1 

IS , 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

Newark 

452, 513 

25 

20 1 

13 1 

6 1 

0 • 

1 

8 

9 

Ticnton 

132,020 

6 

8 , 

2 

0 

^ 1 

0 

0 

1 

Penns vlvania 



1 

1 


i 




Pmladelphia.., 

1,079,304 

16=) 

m s 

48 ! 

1 

5 ^ 

3 

21 


Pittsbuigb 

631,503 

100 

29 

22 

1 


K 

> 

23 

JEteadmg..^.... 

112, 707 

13 

5 < 

3 ‘ 


0 ’ 

0 

1 

3 

EAST NOETH CENTRAL 

1 

i 

1 






Obio. 










Gmcmnati 

400,333 

35 

20 

12; 

0 

3 

1 

24 

10 

Cleveland 

936,483 

103 

47 

101 

2-t 

5 

s 

0 

22 

Columbus 

279, S36 

18 

8 

13 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Toledo 

287,380 

81 

17 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

Indiana 










Foit Wayno... 

97, 846 

9 

5 

6 

0 

D 

3 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

338, 819 

C2 

n 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ir 

South Bend 

80,091 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

21 

O' 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

6 

3 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

1 

Dimois 










Chicago 

2,993,239 

201 

143 

52 

13 

5 

184 

63 

47 

PeoTia 

81, 304 

' 12 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 85 

10 

% 

Springfield 

t33,923 

' 20 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6S 

0 

a 

Michigan. 


\ 








Detroit, --r -X- 

1, 245, 834 

! 121 

72 

82 * 

1 

5 

6 

23 

n 

Flint 

130, 316 

i 25 

14 

4 1 

a 

0 

1 

0 

a 

Grand Eapids 

353,638 

13 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 











Enno^a 

50,891 

34 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

Madisitoi 

MiiwKa&ee— 

40,38® j 
500-, m 

37 

88 

I 

m 

1 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

51 

0 

11 

Baeme 

67, 707 I 

27 

3 

2 

1 O' 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Superior 

39, 671 i 

1 

1 

1 

! 0; 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTSAL 





1 





Minnesota ! 










Dnluth 

110 S02 i 

10 

2 

I 0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

% 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

' ^ m 

1 

S3| 

! 0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

St PaiH. i 

246,001 

1 33 

21 ! 

3j 

0 

0 

’ 7 : 

0 

12 

Iowa ! 



1 




i 



Davenport 

52, 469 

2 

2 ’ 

Q i 

0 


- 6 

0 


Des Moines 

141,441 

Q 

S 

I i 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

76, 411 

17 

3 

1 1 

0 


0 

0 


Waterloo 

36, 771 

44 

I 

1 0 

; 0 


0 

0 


Missouri 









Kanbas City 

367, 481 

56 

H 

0 

3 

3 ' 

2 

0 

17 

St Joseph 

78,342 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

St. IjOIIIS - 

821,543 

49 

59 

44 

1 

2 

8 

5 


Noith Dakota 


i ’ 

) ; 


i 





Fargo 

26,403 

4 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Grand Forks 

14, 811 

1 

E 0 

0 

0 


29 

0 

1 

South Dakota 









i 

AhArdean 

15 036 

25 

1 1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

1 

Sioux Fails 

30;i27 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

j 

Nebiaslm . 


i 






1 

Iiincoln,.._,— 

60.041 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 1 2 

Omaha 

j 211, 768 

10 

6 

1 s 

0 

0 

5 

13 

i 10 

Kansas 









i 

Topeka 

55,411 


3 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wichita,, 

1 88,367 

1 25 

8 

i 0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

I 1 
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Ctiy reports /o) ueei elided Deeember 11, iSge— Continued 


Diphtberu Influenza 


Slate, ana 
wiy 


PopalatiOB‘ £! mx* 
i Cases' Coses, De^hs;'^“ 

estimated parted j “^t-' poUed ported ' ported ' 


Mea- livfamTis I 
eases , i deaths 

pomd j I IxSed 


SOUfH ATLANTIC | 

Dela'seare i 

Wilmmgtnn 

Mrtrji^d 

Baltimore — 

ruraheiland 

Fiedemk 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia* 

Lynchburg-—.— — 

Norfolk I 

Kichmond 

Eoanoke — 

We&t Virginia 

C harieston 

Huntington-- j 

Wheeling 

North Carolina 1 

Rateigh : 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina 

Charleston 

W Coliimbia 

Greenville 


I 

122,040 , 

“1 

4 I 

i 

1 


lOi 1 

36 

33 

33 Til « 


2 

1 

12,05;* ' 

12 ; 

1 

1 

4 % €00 ; 

all 

24 

23 

30 39’* 1 

6 1 

2 

2 

3 

17 

0) 1 
18G,4ai 

0 1 

4 

13 

58,108 ! 

<TI 1 

“ 1 

4 

4 

49,019 , 

1 

14 < 

3 

1 ^ 

1 i 

63, 4 S; 1 

0 , 

2 

56,2CS 

i4 j 

3 

i ^ 

30,371 ' 

b 

2 

3 

37,09! i 

8 

1 

2 

69,031 

2 1 

1 

«. 

0 


Q«orgm; 

Atlanta 

Brunswick- — 

Bavaunah 

IThsrida. 

Miami 

St, 

Tamipa 


BAST SOUTH CENTBAL 


Kentucky 

CoTington 

Louisville 

Teniaeswee 

Memjto 

NaShvOlB 

Akbama 

Biiraingham- 

Mobile 

Montgomery- 


WISIT SOUTH CENTRAL ' 


Arkansas 

Fort Smith- 

Little Rock 

Ijoni^^ana 

New Orleans — 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City., 
Texas 

Shillas 

Galveston 

Houston 

840 intonio 


MA^ ' 

j 

m,m 
mmk 1 


Montana 

k Bilimgs 

Falls-, 


0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

' 


1 

0 1 

4 

0 

0 


! 1 

1 

i 

r » 

1 0 1 


I 

14 

3 L. 

U 

8 

1 , 

'2 j 

’“1“ ’ 

■ 6 i 

u 

n * 

3 

10 i 

b 1 

14 

0 

“i 

3 

u , 

V 

Q 

0 

0 1 

ft 

fi 


a 1 

n 

0 

i ‘ 

0 

0 

b , 

2 

u 

b 

2 

0 

13 1 

1 j 

0 

s 

0 ' 

i 

"i 

1 

Q 

0 ' 

0 

1 

0 , 
4 

1 

f 

ii 

5 ’ 
J 

li 

1 

i 

i 

0 i 

1 , 

»> . 
0 , 

2 

1 , 

10 , 


13 

4 


6 

0 ' 

30 

1 

0 , 
5 , 

13 

4 

1 

0 , 

1 

3 ' 

0 

0 

“I 


0 ‘ 

3 

4 * 
0 
; 

0 ' 

! 

32 1 

3 ' 
^ 1 

4 • 

21 

0 

8 

10 

li 
fl ' 

' 0 

0 

1 1 

1 1 

i; 

?2I 

j 

0 ' 
0 

0 ! 

0 1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

») 

14 

0 

1 0 
0 1 
0 1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

* ol 

i ® * 
0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

- 39 1 
3 i 
1 1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

i ^ ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 : 

G 

0 

1 0 

0 

11 

1 ^ 

0 


made 
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Decemlier 31, 102$ 


City reports for weel ended December 11, 1D3 & — Continued 


Bivision, State and 
citr 


Population 
July 1, 
192,'., 

estimated 


MOUNT viN—eontmued * 

Colorado 1 

Denver I 2S0,9il 

Pueblo ' 43,7S7 

New Mexico | 

Albuauetaue I 21, 900 

Vnroa,-* I 

Phoenix ,.l 38,{i<i9 

rtab 1 

Salt Lake City i 130,948 

Nevada 

Reno j 12,665 

P^CIFiU ' 

Washington 1 

Seattle 

Spokane i 108,897 

Tacoma < 104, 135 

Orejron i 

Portland 282,383 

California 1 

Los Angeles 0) 

Sac ranaento i 72, 2C0 

San Francisco I 5')7, '’‘30 


Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 


Biphthena 


Influeuxa 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


3S I 

14 

11 ! 
80 i 

32 I 


! 


Case< I Ciise«5 
re- > re- 
Iiorted I ported 


Mea- 

sles, 


0eaths| 
re- ' 
ported * 


re- 

ported 


7 

5 

3 

10 

.57 

wi 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


15 

0 

0 

0 

10 ‘ 

1 ' 


13 ' 

5b j 
2 

14 i 


0 ; 
0 I 

0 i 

0 

0 ‘ 


0 1 

1 

0 1 


23 

0 : 


30 
0 ’ 


97 . 

0 i 


n I 

33 ' 


Pneu- 

mOJH3r 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


10 

25 

3 

2 


Division, State, 
and cit> 



SmiHiiox 


Typhoid fever 


' Cases, 
Cases ' enti- 
re- I mated 
ported lexpect- 
aney 


Cowes 

re- 

poitedj 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


-ITulx*!-, 

culosis, 

deatlis; 

re- 
ported 


Cases, i 

estj- I Cases 1 Deaths 
, mi ted! re- re- 
etpeet-.ported 1 ported 
ancy 1 


[Whoop- 




cougl 

cadres 

re- 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 


KBW KHOtAHO 

Maine* * 

Pcrtlsod 

New Hamptoe* 

Concord. 

Manchester — 
Vermont 

Barre 

Massachusetts 

Boston.. 

Fall River 


Worcester 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket 

Provid^ce.,.. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford- 

New Haven-- 

MIPDLB ATIANTIO 

New York 

BaSaio 

New York j 

Rochester 

Syracuse * 

New Jersey 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania 
Phiiadelphia- 
Pittsburgh-.- 
Readmg... 


153 

12^ 

12 

3 

16 

3 

66 

26 

1 


1l 

i! 

20 . 
6 
2 


15 

201 

14 

15 

6 

26 

1 

66 

12 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Oi 

“1 

0 

0 

I 


h 

m 

® 1 

oi 

ae 


22 

16 

4 

m 

26 

n 


u 

57 


29 

33 

37 


116 

i,m 

m 

H 

U 

m 

35 

521 

1^ 

30 


I No estimate made 


* Fulraonarv tuberculosis only 


185Sl°--20 i 
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Ctiy reports for ueeJc ended December 11, 19^6 — Continued 



! Scarlet fever 

1 

i 

Smallpox 


: Typhoid fever 




} 


! 







Whoop-I 







Tuber- 






BmsioQ, State, 

1 Cases, 


! Cases, 



eulosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

smei City 

‘ esti- 

Cases ^ esti- 

: Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases Deaths 

cases 

causes 


t mated 
expect- 

re- 1 mated 
ported expect- 

ported' ported 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 


1 ancy 

1 

i jncy 




ancy 





E4ST NORTH 



1 









CtTSXRAt 












Ohm 












tincmnuti - 

13 

34 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

152 

Cleveland 

* 33 

25 

0 

2 

0 

17 

2 

1 

0 

11 

l&O 

Columbus 

! 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

Toledo 

1 13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

27 

65 

Indiana. 











22 

Fort WajTie.— 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Indianapolis.., 

12 

17 

4 

* 

0 


0 

1 

0 

10 

107 

Sontb Bend... 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Terre Haute... 

! 3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Illmois* 












Chicago 

117 

100 

1 

0 

0 

3S 

7 

1 

0 

50 

657 

Peom. - 

1 fi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

Spnngfield 

Mitliigan 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

290 

Detroit., 

85 

06 

2 

0 

0 

33 

3 

1 

2 

52 

Flint 


21 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

30 

4 

1 

1 

o 

S 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

43 

Yu iseonsm 












Kenosha 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

Madison 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Milwaukee.,.. 

% 

IS 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

59 

121 

Raeinc^ 

4 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 


2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

itEst mum 












CSSmAL 























21 

mikHh 

3 

11 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Minneapolia... 

47 

79 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

99 

St Paul 

, 30 

2S 

10 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

55 

Iowa. 












Davenport. .. 

1 1 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Des Mbiiie'5 

1 7 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 ) 

0 

1 “ - i 

Sioux City 

1 3 

10 

1 

2 



0 

0 


2 


Wateg'loo 

1 3 

1 

0 

0 



6 j 0 


2 


Missouri 

i 











97 

Kansas City 

1 11 

23 ' 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

2 

St Joseph..... 
St Loms 

3 

34 

1 2 ^ 

39 : 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

o 

t 

0 

-0 

0 

25 

2S 

237 

North Dakota 












Farigo , 

2 

' 0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Forks. . 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 . Q 

: 

0 


South Dakota 











Aberdeen... . 

1 

18 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


SiomFallfe . 

2 

0 

1 

0 



0 0 


0 


Nebraska 










16 

Lincoln., 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha 

5 

11 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

Kas^: 











10 

TopAlm , 

2 

2 

0 

f 12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wichita.. .... 

3 

8 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

23 

SOOTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 











30 

Vi ilmington.— 
Maryland. 

3 

IS 

D 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

! ^ 

220 

Baltimore 

23 

22 

1 

0 

0 

14 

3 

3 

0 

S3 

Cumberland... 

0 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

: 4 

10 

Frederick — - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


6 

District of Colum* 












bia* 












Waskuifton... 

Virginia 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

1 

1 

8 

136 

15 

Lynchburg 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■MnriMlr 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Q 

3 


Eicbmond — 
loanc^e 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

01 

3 

I 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

oi 

59 

20 



b093 December 192$ 

C% reports for weel ended December 11, l^M— Continued 


BivtsiOQ, state, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

1 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, ; 
coses < 
re- 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

eaibes 

Cases J 
esti- i Cases 
mated re- 
expect-, ported 
aney ! 

Cases, ^ 
esti- 1 Cases 
mated! re- 
expect-!ported 
aney j 

Beaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Beaths 

re- 

ported 

SOnTH ATLANTIC— 





■t 







continued 












West Tirgima 












Charleston 

X 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

It 

Huntington--. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

16 

North Caioliiia 












Raleigh 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

14 

Wiimmgton--- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

mston-Saiem 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

South Carolina 












Chai lesion 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

27 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fl i 

Greennlie 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0( 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

r» 

15 

1 

s 

Oi 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

65 

BrunsiJirttk 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0, 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Flondti 












Miami-- 


1 


0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

1 

31 

St Petersburg 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


15 

Tampa 

0 

2 

0 

0 

01 

2 

0 


1 

0 


EAST SOITH CE-S* 












TEAL 












Kentucky 












CoA logton - 

2 

ft ' _ ^ 



ft 





Louisville- 

5 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 } 1 

0 

il 

n 

Tennessee 











1 

Memphis 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

2 

I 

5 

1 

32 

53 

Nashville . 

S 

6 

1 

0 

0 

( 0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

42 

Alabama i 












Birmingham-.' 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

’ 4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

54 

Mobile 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Montgomery -- 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2& 

WEST SOtJtS cm- 












TEAL 





‘ 





* 


Arkansas 










i 


Fort Smith- 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


9 


Little Hock 

2 

1 

0 

0 


,3 

I 

0 


0 


Louisiana 





[ 






New Orleans-. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

8 

1 

0 

0 

9 

m 

Shreveport 

1 

2 

I 

0 

1 ® 

o] 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1$ 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma City 

3 

1 

0 

0 


2 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Texas 





[ 







Balias 

4 

9 

0 

1 

‘ 0 

S 

1 

0 

0 

0 

, 43 

Galveston 

0 

7, 

0 

0 

1 o' 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Houston 

2 

4 

X 

1 

! ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

83 

San Anfcomo— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 1 

9 

1 

2 

! 0 

0 

55 

MOUNTAIN 





i 







Montana. 












Billmgs 

X 

0 

9 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Great Falls 

2 

3 

1 

0 

ol 

i 01 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Helena-. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' 0, 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Missoula 

1 

3 

1 

0 

> ol 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

7 

Idaho 





[ 







Boise 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 0! 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0' 

3 

Colorado 





1 1 







Bernier, 

10 

73 

4 

0 

0 ; 

13 i 

0 

0 

1 

I 

83 

Pueblo 

2 

i 

i 

0 

ol 

Oi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

New Mesaeo 






! ! 


0 




-Albuquerque. - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

4 ' 

0 

0 

0 

m 

-Arizona* 





1 ! 







Phoemx 

Htah 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 Oi 

8; 

0 

0 

1 


.21 

Salt Lake City- 

3 

2 

2 

li 0 

X : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Nevada 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 0 

1 0 i 

Oi 0 

0 

0 

8 
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CliM repmls for weel ended December 11, 10^6 — Continued 













'3095 December 31. 192« 

City ii-poris for week ended December 11, Continued 



1 Cerebrospinal 

1 meningitis 

1 

Lethargic * 
enu-cphalitis | 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile parilysis) 

Duisioa, sure, mdcity 

1 1 

j 

, Cases; 
1 1 

: Deaths 

t 1 

; ! 

! 

Cases 

! ' 

Deiths Cases.; Deaths 

! i 

! Cases, 

^ esti- 
mated 
expeet- 
1 fU3cy 

Cases 

Deaths 

E KBt SOI TH CENT E \L i 

Tenaossec I 

1 ! 

1 ! 

l j 

[ j 

i 1 


1 

I 

1 

1 

i 



1 


:Mejiplii3 1 

1 

' 1 i 

0 

0 

0 , 

6 

0 

& 

0 

Xashtille., - i 

i 0 

1 0 1 

' i 

1 0 

0 ! 

0] 

0 

0 

1 

0 

j 




! 





Birmmghdra j 

WEST fcOlTH CEVTEAI j 

Louisi^iiia ' 

j 0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 1 

1 

1 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Sbieveport ’ 

Texas I 

' ^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 ' 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

Galveutoa 1 

MOUhiTXrN 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0| 

1 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^roQtaua i 

i 

1 



i 





Missoula 

1 

® 1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

Q 

a 

0 

New IMexico 






i 




Albaauerctue 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

1 

PACIFIC 

Washington’ 





\ 

1 ! 





Simkana 

California 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IjOS Angeles 

1 0 ( 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0- 

San Fran^Jisco 

1 0 f 0 

1 i 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended December 11, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended December 12, 1925. The popu- 
latbn J^ures used in computing the rates are approximate (^tiagoates 
^ of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative for 

many of the cities not beii^ available. The 101 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,006 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 m 1926. The 95 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,200,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
29,730,000 in 1926 The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown m a separate table 
below. 
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Summary of weeldij reports fiom ciiie^, Novemher 7 to Deeemher lly IBM — Annual 
^aies pei lOOfiOQ popuiaiton, compaicd with tate-b for the miesponiiag period of 
1925 1 

BIPHTHEEU CASE EATE3 


1 

Wctk ea«3ed— 


! Nov. ; 

! 

1925 

Nov ii 
lA 

1026 r 

Nov i 
21 1 
1925 i 

j 

1 Nov 1|' 

1 20, 

! 1926 ' 

1 1 

Nov 1 
. 2S, j 
1025 

' Nov. 
i 27, 

1 1926 

Bee : 

1925 

Bee 

4, 

1836 

Bee I 
12, 
1925 

1 

1 

Bee 

n, 

' 1928 

1 

101 cities 

169 i 229 |, 

i 

176 

! 230 1 

154 

! 212 

165 ■ 

*225 

159 j 

1 3 201 

New England 

...J 122 

* 135 i' 

139 

' 139 

101 1 

132 J 

120 ’ 

i 173 

103 

163 

Middle Atlantic 

140 1 162 i! 

143 

159 ! 

150 ; 

151 

137 i 

! 178 

133 { 

160 

East North Central 

— • im 

1 204 j 

180 

292 

; 155 1 

; 257 1 

164 1 267 

153 1 

223 

West North Cemtrai 

— ; 235 

; 222 1 

221 

i 213 ! 

; 170 i 

^ 191 i 

272 

, *221 

239 

; 193 

South Atlantic 

-J 236 

1 391 ’ 

271 

278 i' 

207 j 

I 2M| 

207 

1 242 

192 j 

1 239 

East South Central 

— 1 63 

i 265 i, 

121 

36S : 

- no] 

! 218 

116 

; 301 

121 ! 

! *275 

^^est South Centra! 

— 203 

379 1 

167 

. 327 

172 , 

331 

264 

‘ 318 

176 

267 

Mountain 

... 240 

! 182 ! 

3«fe 

146 J 

129 

‘ 200 

i 231 

! 228 

166 

246 

Pacific - 

138 

1 232 

1 1' 

177 

! 336 J 

i li 

157 ; 

1 

; 305 ) 

1 1 

122 

1 270 

i 

191 

210 


MEASLES case BATES 


101 cities 

169 

105 

222 

135 

^5 

{ 133 

! 

1 342 

*177 

427 

*199 

New Engianii.., 

903 

31 

1,090 

47 

Ij 798 

' 57 

i 1,526 

102 

1,9^ 

165 

Middle Atlantic 

170 

44 

255 

28 

h 238 

30 

1 338 

37 

451 

23 

East North Central, 

34 

100 

97 

121_ 

ns. 


.243 

145 

-205 

218 

Sonlh AtiflntiA 

10 


^ .i.iiiwilA', 


29 

109 

! _38 

* 127 


129 

\ East S€^'^*** 

- 

""lb 

^^4 

tfi 

271 

47 

54 

1 230 

1 32 

23 

16 

516 

37 

49 

26 

539 

21 


isoath Central, 

9 

26 

9 

26 

1 4 


4 

14S 

4 

146 


46 

1,529 

28 

1,948 

9 

2,540 

9 

2,840 

37 

3,214 

Pacific 

19 

280 

30 

491 

23 

1 

340 

55 

704 

52 

617 

— «r 

SCABLET FEVEB CASE RATES 





lOi 

182 

207 1 

178 

213 

; 197 

215 

! 

, 211 

1 

*242 

1 

223 1 

*238 

Ne^ Era^and,-*-, — — 

237 

352 

201 

331 

, 206 

286 

216 

; 336 

187 

340 

Midi^Xtlsmtwj, ! 

142 

125 

143 

129 

< 149 

137 

166 

1 156 

172 

177 

East North Central, — — — i 
West North Central ^ 

ISO 

1S3 

187 

2EK2 

1 210 

202 

261 

1 239 

288 

236 

354 

m 1 


407 

438 

411 

405 

' *459 

476 ■ 

431 

Atlsipfjifl,, J 

181 

178 

U5 

145 

i 134 

158 

119 

183 

152 

175 

Bast South Cenbrid ’ 

168 

296 

128 

23S 

i m 

239 

163 

244 

no 

*149 

West Seoth Centra! ; 

' 

114 

176 

142 

701 

88 

167 

116 

637 

132 

166 

m 

m 

106 

240 

211 

929 

141 

157 

142 

801 

Paei^ J 

! 

196 

280 

183 

337 

237 

%% 

215 

267 

186 

^2 


SMALLPOX CASE BATES 


Ita citias — 

8 

5 

16 

5 

16 

J 

13 

tu j 

21 

*11 

New Eaflsnd - 

0 

0 



0 

wm 


HHeI 

Q 

0 

Middle Atlantic- . - - 

0 

0 

^hI 



0 


1 

0 

1 

East North Central 

13 

10 

31 

3, 

31 

7 

13 

21 

33 

7 

West NOTth Central 

4 


1A\ 

4 


30 

18 

*57 

18 

38 

South Atlantic 


2 

19 

4 

2 

4 

4 

19 

8 

19 

East South Central 

1 321 


11 

0 

a 

5 

11 

0 

5 

*22 

West South Central 

0 


0 

4 


4 

13 

9 

9 

9 

Mountain- - 

18 1 

9 

18 


9 

0 

0 

18 


IS 

Padfic 

41 i 

1 I 

5 

75 

49 


5 

m 

35 

124 

43 


i TlJe figures gi^sa in tins table are rates per 100,000 population, annua! basis, and not tbe number of 
cases repeated, Fopulatioiis used are estimated as of My i, 1025 and 1920, respectively. 

« Kanbs City, Mo , not included 
s Covington, Ky , not included 
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Becemljer ^>1, 1026 


Summary of weeUy repoits from cities, Koiember 7 fo Decemhei 11, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100 MO population, compared icith rates foi the corresponding period of 
19jy — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER BYTES 


Week eaded— 


1 . 



Xov 

14, 

1925 

Nov 

15, 

192^ 

!xo..j 

ifib! 

Nov 

20, 

1926 

^ Nov, 

1 2S,, 

1 lt^5 

'I 

Nov 

27, II 
1926 (j 

Dec 

1925 

Dec 

4, 

1926 

1 Dec 

1 12, 
j 1925 

Dec 

11, 

1926 

IDl cities - 

n 

21 

' 1" i 

1 1 

16 

1 

! 13 

12 |l 

19 

no 

a 

*U 

New England 

2 

9 

M i 

7 

i 

7 i 

22 

7 

1 22 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

f S 

21 

i 20 

21 1 

f 14 

' 13 i 

26 i 

1 9 i 

^ % 

*11 

East Xorcli Central 

1 9 

10 

!{ 3 : 

5 

> 3 , 

4 ! 

si 

1 c : 

12 1 

3 

West North Central 

. 16 i 

Id 

i' u 1 

t> 

. 8 

i S ‘ 

10 ; 

i : 



South Atlant’c 

10 

30 ! 

1 ^ 

23 

j 27 ’ 

19 

19 

‘ 17 , 

1' 23 i 

S 24 

East >>outh Central 

. 42 

52 

i 32 

36 

^ 21 ; 

[ 31 ,f 

53 : 

1 42 

26 , 

, “'44 

West sjouth Cential 

* 57 

34 ! 

; 31 ! 

13 

1 31 

’ 17 ' 

40 

9 1 

1 31 , 

n 

Mouftfam 


27 j 

IS • 

27 

lb 

18 ji 

0 

9 ! 

r ^6 1 

i ^ 

PiciCie 

! 

30 ' 

i 

[ 6 , 

! 1 

30 

i '' 

“ii 

14 

1 

i i 

!' 14 1 

1. 1 

! 16 


INFEtlENZA DEATH RYTES 


9S cdies 


u' 

14 

1 s; 

30} 

9 

10 

I 11 

i 

*14 ! 

13 

.17 

New England 


7 * 

2 


2 ^ 

12 

9 

f 10 

7 

10 

9 

Middle Atlantic 


14 , 

10 

, 6 * 

10 

8 

7 

10 

13 

12 

12 

East North Central 


10 ! 

10 

6 1 

10 

5 

9 

6 

9 

n 

14 

West North Central 


13 1 

13 

' 2 

6 

2 

2 

1 6 

n 

6 

15 

South AtUntie 


t 0 

17 

13 

S 

10 

15 

i 17 : 

21 

8 

34 

East South C entral 

--- 

26 1 

26 

42 1 

31 

26 

42 

] 42 

42 

47 

^44 

West South Central 

TVfnnnl nin 

... 

29 , 

0 ' 

71 

07 : 

. 10 

1® 

33 

0 

34 

9 

33 

39 

)1 

43 

' 45 

44 i 
18 

43' 

- 36 

Pacific 


ll 

1 

14 1 18 j 

1 

4 

0 

AO 

1 ^ 

1 

4 ! 

11 




PXEXrMO>ILY DEATH RATES 


95 Cities 

132 

108 

1 

146 

123 

126 

126 

j 144 

*123 

130 

*129 

New Engjand— 

120 


139 

104 

156 

132 

180 

118 

132 


Middle Atlantic 

143 

114 

160 

135 

145 

138 

161 




Bast N<»1;h Oaafcrai.--K — 


85 

139 


95 

99 


M 

1J8 


yv est North Centra 

81 

76 

HII 


81 

74 

54 

m 

>84 


South Atlantfo 

152 

139 

146 

143 

m ; 

165 

159 


STS 


East South Central- 

163 

166 

! 221 

m 

179 ■ 

» 'Tl 

131 

135 

184 


West South Central-- 


113 

155 

156 

150 , 

213 

155 

ISI 

208 


Mountain 

176 

155 

222 

109 

157 

146 

157 

209, 

176 

109 

Pacific 

109 

96 

87 


88] 

124 

98 

153 

76 

114 


J Kansas City, Ho , not included, * Rochester, N, Y , and Covington, Ky , not included. 

® Covington, Ky , not included * Rochester, N Y , not included 


Nttmber of etiies included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of Hites in each group, approximated as of July i, 19£S and 19B6^ respeHwely 


Gi*oup Of Cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
case^ 

Number 
of Cities 

reporting 

deaths 

Aggregate populatioa of 
cities reporting cases 

A^egate popuMion of 
Cities reporting deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

a'Af iii - _ , 


93 


30,427,598 

29, m, 531 

29,733,613 


New England — 

12 

12 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

7,481,656 

2,550.024 

2,716,070 

993,103 

2,mi34 

10,476,970 

7,85Am 

2.589.131 

‘ 2.176.124 

%’mmi 

10,476,970 

tmm 

t^st 

3,mm 

672^773 

1,469,144 

Afiditle A tljmtin ^ -i- - r - 


10 


East Nrtrth Central . 

16 

16 

7,481,656 

West Nnrth Central ^ _ 

32 

10 

2,431,253 

2,716,070 

hm,m 

58^912 

1,434,245 

Snnth Atlantift _ _ ^ 

21 

21 

wM 

East South Central — — — 

7 

7i 

West Snnth Cemtrftl _ . 

S 

6 

1,18«>057 

563,912 

1,888,142 

MfflTnt«»n - 

9 

9 

Paeifip...,, 

6 

4 

1,934,084 























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

SteamoTiip “Dacia" — At Haifa, Syria — On November 17, 1926, a 
eat>e of plague was reported on tbe steamship Dacia at Haifa, Sjria, 
occurring in a seaman. The vessel came from Rumania. 


BERMUDA 

L( prosy — Care ard treatment of patients . — Reports of leprosj in the 
island of Bermuda, received under date of December 10, 1926, show 
for September, 1925, 8 lepers present, 3 male, 5 female, and for 
September, 1926, 9 lepers, 3 male and 6 female; one man and one 
woman, white, the remaining cases, colored. The isolation hospital 
not being equipped for the treatment of these cases, the lepers are 
cared for mainly by the parishes in which they reside and where 
they are segregated. The treatment includes administration of 
chauijgieSffol. 

CANADA 


Communieahle diseases — Week ended Deeemher 4, — ^The 

Canadian Minisliy of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for the w'eek ended December 
4, 1926, as follows: 


Biboase 

Xo\a 
Scotia ; 

Lr^ici Maoitohi 

1 1 . 

Saskatch- 

ewan 

I 

AlbeiU 

1 

1 Total 

TpfitWTtvw 

27 I 

1 I 



27 

BhihiUdo^ 


1 U 1 2 i 

20 

6 

SO 

Typhoid fever 


i 1 9 12 j 2 j 

1 


33 

i 


CHINA 

Plague— Mongolia . — ^Information I’eceived under date of December 
18, 1926, shows epidemic pneumonic plague present at Urga and 
Sanbese, Mongolia. Prophylactic measures were stated to have been 
put in force at Manchuria Station, on the South Manchuria Railway. 

EGYPT 

Plague — November 1928 . — ^During the week ended Novera- 

Jtme IS, 1926, 1 case of plague, occurring in the district of Tantah, was 
in I^pt, making a total from January 1 to November 18, 
19S6j, of 14S coses as compared with 137 cases reported for the 
period of 1925. 
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Deeemlj^r 31, 1928 


Mexandria — November S3, 19S6. — Qn Norember 23, 1926, a ca<ie of 
bubomc plague was reported at Alexandria 

Qharbieh. — From November 22 to 23, 1926, 2 cases of plague with 
1 death were reported at Tania, Province of Gharbieh. 

FRENCH SUDAN 

YeUow Jever — Segou — Noocmber S3, 19S6. — Under date of Novem- 
ber 23, 1926, a fatal case of yellow fever was reported at Segou, 
French Sudan, West Africa. 

GREECE 

Plague — Patrae — Noiember 9-13, 1926 . — Three cases of plague have 
been reported at Patras, Greece, occurring November 9, 11, and 13, 
respectively. 

Typhus fever. — During the month of October, 1926, 7 cases of 
typhus fever with 1 death were reported in Greece. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — October 1 to 15, 1926. — During the two weeks ended 
October 15, 1926, 121 cases of plague with 111 deaths were reported 
m the island of Madagascar. The occurrence was distributed accord- /' 
ing to provinces as follows: Alaevatanana, cases 17, deaths?- IT-f 
Majunga, cases 6, deaths 2, Moramanga, cases 18, deaths, 18, 
Tamatave, cases 1, deaths 1; Tananarive (town), cases 16; deaths 
14; other localities, cases 63, deaths 59. 

Deaths among Europeans. — Of the 14 deaths from plague Reported 
ih' town of Tananarive 3 deaths were in Europeans, making a 
Snmpeans from ph^e since August ,1926. 

MEXICO 

Malaria — Vicinity of Vera Crus. — Informataon received from Vera 
Cruz under date of December 8, 1926, shows malaria present at Pal- 
mar, a small locality m the vicinity of Vera Cruz, with 2 fatalities 
reported to November 10, 1926. A physician of the State medical 
service has been in charge of the situation since that date. It was 
stated that at the outset he treated daily from 100 to 120 cases of 
malaria, with a few cases of dysentery. Population of Palmar, 350, 
including residents of near-by ranches. 

SENEGM. 

Further relatise to plague — Nomn^er 22, 1926. — ^Under date of 
November 23, 1926, 2 new cases of bubonic plague were reported ip 
the interior of Senegal, West Africa. The cases occurred in natives 
and in the district of Diourbel. 

Y^em fever. — Yellow fever was reported in Senegal, November 23, 
1926, as follows: Four cases with 4 deaths, 1 case occinmng in tbe 
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district of Kolda (Casaniance'l and 3 cases in the district of Sine 
Saloiim. Of thc'C cases, 3 were in Syrians and 1 in a European 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

PliUjite — Cnpf Provbiee — October 31 — Noi'ember 6, 1926 . — During 
the week ended November 6, 1926, a case of plague, occurring in a 
native on a farm in Colesberg district, was reported in the Cape 
Province. Union of South Africa 

Smalljjosr — Xufal — During the same period 7 additional cases of 
smallpox were reported at Durban, Natal, making a total of 49 cases 
with 9 death- reported to date, occurring m Hindus or natives. 


CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Ine repjrt> iont.aHie<l in ih^ following tablets mu-'t aoi be considered comulet* or dnal as reg^rdo 
eirbprtheustsofio’intripbmeludedortbeagnrpsforthcpirtitularcountriea for which reports are g‘ven 

Beports Received During Week Ended December 31, 1926 ^ 

choh:b4 


PI ice 

1 Uite j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 






'VTtraiT 

j i 




\moy-.-»-»— 

I Oct 31-Xov 5-— 

( 1 


India 

Caleutta--. 

^ Oct 24-30 

‘ 18 

11 1 

Rangoon 


< 1 

I 1 

Pema 

1 



Teheran 


1 ^ 

1 i 


PLAGLE 


C bina 

MongoliA— 
Sanbese- 
rrga.- , 
oL 


Dee 18.. 
do.. 


Qarbieh Province 

Nov 22-ai 

0 

Tantali Di^tnrt 

City- 

4Vt;'3.nd!ia 

Nov. 12-18.. ...... 

1 

1 

Greece 

Parras - 

Xftv o~ta , 

3 

India 

Madras Pretaidenev 

Grt; 17-OA 

97 

Rangoon........ 

Oct 31-Nov 5 

3 

Java 

Batavia*...... 

do. 

5 

Madagascar 



MHevatHHfiQa 

Oct 1-15 

17 

Mai'uttga 

do ^ 

0 

Moramanga 

... .do,.... 

18 

'ramata\e .1 

do... 

1 

Taaaaarne 

j 

... do 

16 

Other lo<eahties ^ 

1 

63 

^negsi-..,. 

Nov 23 1 

2 

Vaum of South Africa* t 

Cape ProviMce— . 

ciiie!i^!>is^ 

\ 

Oct 3i-Nov e ^ 

1 

On vmd, * 

Steom»h!p tMida. 

Nov, 17.. 1 

1 


... Epideiri’c pneAmoaic 
Do 

... Jon 1-Xo. 1&» 1026 Cases, ai 
1 Correspon^img pentKi» 1U25 
Cisear, 137 


65 
4 

4 Piosmee 

....i Oct 1-15, 1925 Cases, 121, 

I deaths, ill 

17 * Bubonic, pneumonic, septicemic* 
2 I Bubonu 

18 Bubonic, septicemic 
1 Bubonic. 

14 Bubonif*, pneumonic, sepncemie 
I Of the deaths, 3 were m Euro- 
peans, total European deaths 
of plague from August, 1926, f>. 
59 , Bufaomc, pneumomc, septicemic* 


At Haifa, Syria Seaman on 
Eumamau steamship, 


^ of Bubko Haallb Semce, American consuls, and otiier sources. 
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December Si, 1926 


CHOLERA, FLAGEE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AN3> YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During "Week Ended December 31, 1026 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


1 

Place ^ 

. 1 

Date ! Cases j 

Deaths 1 

Remarks 

i 

Algeria ! 

Alaaers- ^ ^ ^ ' 

hTnr t-lfi ! 

i 

J, 

1 


Constantin^ _ ^ i Xov 514 I 

44 “ 


Eastern department. 

Brazil ; 

Bahia 

1 

Oft 

“1 

2 

British South Africa 

Xorthern Bhonesia. . ^ 

Oct 30-Xov 5.... 

1 1 



Canada 

Alberta 

Nov 28-Dec 4 

el 



Manitoba . 

do - 

2J 



Ontario 

. .. do 

11 } 
3 i 



Toronto. _ _ _ 

Bao .vh . _ 



Saskatchewan 

Nov 2S-Dec 4 

20 ^ 



France 

Paris... ._ . . . 

xw n«2fl _ 

4 

1 


India* 

Calcutta 

f\f>t Q4-aft 

4 

4 


Madras 

Not 7-13 

3 



Java 

Batavia 

Oct 31-Nov 6 

5 



Surabaya 

<Vt 17-53. 

4 

1 

: For East Java and Madura. 

Mexico 

Ciudad Juarez- 

TVo 7-13 

1 


Mexico City 

Nov 28-Dec 4 

i 2 


Indudmg municipalities in Fed* 
eral District 

Ton eon., 

Nov 21-27 

1 

1 

Persia 

Teheran., 

Aug 5a-gept 23_ 


1 

' 4 

Poland ..................... 




Sept. 27-Oct 0,1926 On&tSE^.^' 

Portugal 

Lisbon ........ 

Nov 21-27 

5 1 

t 

TTnion of South Africa 

Katal— 

Durban 

Oct, 10 -Not. 6 

50 

r 

i 

1 “ 


Pa1a1«. 

Opt 21-Nov e 


Outbreak. In Nkandbla Dis- 
trict 

Transvaal-- 

Johannesburg 

Nov 7-1-^^. 

1 

1 



1 


trXPHDS FEVER 

Chosen 

Seoul 


1 



Greece 




Get,, 1926: Cases, 7; deaths, 1. 

Ireland (Insh Free Statep 
Ennistymon 

1 Jiily4-tQ . 

i' — ----: 

$ ' 


Mexico* 

Mexico City 

! 

, Nov 28-Dec 4 

10 

1 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Palestine, 

Haifa .... .... 

1 i 

1 'N'ot e-t** 

1 

, ! 

Persia 

Teheran 

i Aug 23»-Sept. 23 




Poland - 

TTrakow 

Sept 27-Oet 16...; 
< Oct l7-!a 

52 

31 

i 

1' 


Cnion of South Africa 

Cape Province— 

Alexandria District.-.- 

1 ; 

j Oet 31-Nov. 6.... 


Outbreak. In one iocalty. 




VmLOW FEVER 

French Sudan* 

Segou 

Senegal 

1 

’ Nov 23—..^ ^ 

t 

1 

1 

Nov. 23, 1926, Cases, 4, deaths^ 4. 
One European. 

‘ntRlrirt . 

) Not '53. . ’ 

1 


Rina SAlnnm 


3 



j do : 
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CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Contmiied 

Reports Received From June 26 to December 31, 1926 ^ 


Apr iS-Mav 2§, lU2b Cases, 31; 
deaths, 29 


Cluna j 

Amo> Alls? S-Xov 6 

Antuag ' Ang !-3t 

Canton Junel-30._ 

m ' July 15-31 

r>o ' Aug 25-31 

Changsha Oct 3-i{, 

icothOTR Aug 15-Oct 2... 

Kulaiigsu Sept 12-1^ 

M'-nchun i— ' 

Changshun Aug 1-31 

Driren do 

Harbin Aug 5-t?ept 12 .. 

]\pT»chwanc ' Aug 1-31 

Xankiug r 1 Juiy25-0».t 2 — 

£>hanghai Repotted Tulr 2ft. 

Do ! M\ 25-Oct 33... 

Swatvovi. jTilyll-Oct lO . 

'Xsjngiio July 11- Vug oO.. 


275 .. 
5(K) .. 
38 
,54 

30 i 

2 





14 

28 

s| 

320 L 

1 

2 

10 

.1 289 

167 .. 

1 

1 

' 

-1 35 

8 ! 

-1 43 

420 1 

.1 50 

63 i 

4 

4 1 

{ 


1 ' lu foreign population 


Cho^eil 

North Heian Province, _ 

Slungishu 

French Seniement^ m India- — 
Do 

i 1 

i Sept 3-16 ! 

?epr 13 

' Alar 7-June26 — 

' June 27-Aug 28. „ 

1 70 

1 31 

i 94 

30 

30 

83 

Banmay--.- 

1 May30-Juno5 

1 

1 

Do 

1 July 18-Oct 10.— 

i 4 

4 

Calcutta.——* 

.Apr 4-May 29 — 

478 

418 

Do 

! June 13-20- 

73 

69 

Do 

1 Time27-Oet 30. 

366 

320 

Madres 

‘ Maylfi-JuneS 

2 

1 

Do* 

1 Aug l-?ept 25 — 

7 

6 

Rangoon 

1 May 9-June 20 — 

67 

44 

Do * 

j June 27-Xov 6— 

33 

31 

Indo-Chinft 

Saigon— 

May 2-15 — 

62 

48 

Do 

Mav 22-June 2<>.-. 

42 

32 

Do 

Japan.. 

j June 27-Aug 14—, 

31 

17 

Ken (Prefecture)— 

Jluoshima 

* To Sept 10 

1 



Chinese, 30 to 40 deaths daily, 
estimated 
Present 


eKcimmea 

, lueluciiug places lu vicinity, 

Apr 25-Jun© 2f>, 19^, Cases, 
18,320; deaths, U,631 June 
27-Oct 9, 1020 Cases, 28,544, 
deaths, 17,960 


Kagakawtt.. 

Kanaesiwa., 

K&cM 

Onkay&ma.^ 

T^tihohu..., 

avraa mand.l' 


Tiuvraa Idand. 

_ 

Pttfbj^tne Mands 
Mamh 


Alhfty * 

X^vm 



KK—; 



Do ,..,4,.^. 

Bingfeok,-,-.2 

*'**'t»*»**»(*iA*<4»-A 

Bir»ip Settiememi 
pivmi: Ts?rr j 


do 

do 

do — ,_.- 4 — -- 

do 

do * 

Sept 1-10 

[ To Sept 10. 

Sept 21-Oct I0.._ 

Apfi 23-Sept 23u. 

Dec, 20, 1025-Oefc, 
SO. 1020 

Apr 18-24 

W 23-29 

JPfebt 21-Mar 0._. 

|ply25-Sl 

, My 18-24 

Dee 34-31- 

to 2-Mar, 27,— 

^-JunVlsII” 

Jiltse 20-26 

sSjir-oct 30-.- 


To Sept 10, 1926 Cases, 35 


Including Yokohama 


1 X I 

I i 

3 3 

1 I 

« S'! 

ti 35 

Apr 1-Oct 30,1026 Cases, 7,705; 

1,325 736 I deaths, 5,0:u 

56 20 

09 69 


7 At Yokohama. Japan, Vessel 

Med irom Singapore July 18, 

im, 


1 wita Putiif SCmU^ Swmoe, Amenoan and other sourees, 
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CHOLSBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVEK — Continued 

Beporis Received from June 2$ to Decemfeer 31, 1326 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Atgem 

ilgipnct , 1 Jimrs '’1-30.. _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

7 

5 

2 

4 

3 



'' Tin _ _ . ‘ Juiv l-2n 

Tin Sept _ 


■RiOiia,,.,, _i Adz. 14 


Oran | Sept 21-Nov 13.. 

PhilippAv^illft Sept 7 

5 

Sfav.._ Nov. 13_ _ _ 


Argentina 

CQrdr#ba Provincs' Nov 50 _ . 


Azores 1 

Fajal Island— ‘ 

Horta Aug 2-29 

2 

1 

i 

St Michaels Island May9-Jiinef6 — 

Do - 1 Juno 27-July i0.-_ 

Brazd ‘ 

Paranafiaia J Oet-8. 

British East Africa 

Kenya— 

Ifisiimn 

May 16-22... 

1 

3 

732 

312 

3 

2 

1 

1 

. 

1 

2 

574 

267, 

Dft 

-Aug 17-Sept U— 

Uganda.. ... 

Mar 1-Juhe30. 

July i-Aag, 31 

Nmr 2 - . , _ 

Canary Islands: 

T.!iR Palmas 

Tenerido 

Aug 2-....—..--. 


Ceylon 

Colombo.--,.. ........ 

Hay 29-June 5 

Oct 3i-Nov.6 

1 

1 

30 

Bo 

Chile. 

Tqmnne „ , , . , _ 

June 20-26 

Clnna ^ 

Amoy 

Apr 18-June26.,- 

Dee IS _ 

40 

2S 

Bft. . _ . _ . ^ . 



Mongolia— 

Sanbese — 

Urga 

do 


t 

Naulu]^ — .... 

MayO-Oct 23 



$s?r^Qis»'” 

July 25-31.. 

24 


v; 


> A t J 




Hayie-JmseSO 

July l-Oct, 31 

Januj^y-JjinA 

^ e 1 

19 

43 

176 

83 

2 



Ga^yaqntl 

Do 

3 

19 

75 

29 

Leon. . „ 

Loja 

doj 

Pungiiacahua 

.....do . 




July27-Nov 

May 21-Juiy 1 

July 29 

7 

9 

2 

4 

8 
1 
1 
2 
1 

23 

3 

1 1 
2! 

2 

16 

20 

4 : 
12 

1 i 

1 

5 


Bo. - 

Provinces— 

PkpihOT^inn^--.. 

July 23- Aug 15... 
May 23-Jime 3.... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

* Benl-Suef. 

fbarkmh 

July 27 

Gharbieh- ^ 

June 2 

Do 

Mrw- 22-23 

Mimeh 

July 24- 

Sept 30-Qct, SI 

Oct 22-Nov S... 

July 8 

Sidi Barram i 

Tanta Distnct..... I 

Fi^mce 1 

Marseille.. ......J 

1 

Pans.. 

Of£.is 

Bt Denis ' 

BoportedAug 2..! 

Ai^ 14 1 


Sf,Otien : 


Great Bntain 

Lmrncol — 

Aug 2&-Sept, 4... J 

1 

4 

5 

1 

5 

Greece: I 

Athens ' 

Apr, 1-May 31 

Aug, i-Sept, 30- 

Do 

Patras .. 

Hay 27-June 12 

Do , .. 

July25-Nov 13 

May 17 ^ 

Zante ..... 


Bemarks 


Undor date of July IG, 2 cases 
reported. 


Present 


Stated to be in locality removed 
from port 

Provision^ diagnosis 


Several eases Kbt epidemic. 

Epidemic, pneumonic. 

Do. 

Prevalent 


Oases, 3S5: 

Eats t^en, im. ' 

Bats lound In- 

reested, 31. ^ 

Bats taloen, 8^4; in- 

leded, m. 

Localities, 2. 

Cantons, 2. 

At Amh&tGr and Pica- 

ybaa Eats taken, 1,M2. 

Jaa, 3'Kov, 18, ll2&; Cases, H3. 


In w^nt desert. 

Bepmted July 24, 

Vieiaity of Pads 
Suburb of Pans, 

Including PiraBUS. 

. Uo, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


Re|»orts Received fiom Jane 26 to December 31, 1926 — Continued 
PLAG0E— Continued 


Pl.ie*» 


Date 


i Ctises Deaths 


Ecmarkis 


June 9 

Get G 

Julj 1S-24-. 


iFavraii Tm lory 
Humakua — 

Honiikaa 

Pa 'Uhiu 

loia — 1- 

Bomha\- May i-June — 

Do July iS-Oct 9— . * 

KvWrlu- Miy 2w-June 20— 

]>o — Julj 11-17. 


IMiidras Presidency - 
Do-. 


1 Apr 25-June 
Julv 4-Oot 23. 


P.iTigmn , _ _ ' 

M.'y 9-Junp 26— 
June27-Nov 6 

Mav 23-June 26„ 

Do 1 

Indo-Chmi | 

S’lij/fin . ^ i 

"bo { 

Iraq 

Basii'Dd— i 

Do. I 

Japan* I 

July 18-Aug 7_._ 

Apr 18-June 12— 
July 18-Sept 11— 

July 2-Aug, 10_— 

i Apr 24- June 19. . 

Ja\a 

Batavia - 

Dn. .. , 

1 Juno 26-Xov 6 

CiTtenhon , ^ 

1 Apr 11-94 

Dn 

1 Sept I2-1S.* 

: June 13-19 

Ji2ly26-Oct 10... 
Aug. ^-Sept 25- 

Ea^t Java and Madura.—^. 

Da , 

— ?*jr'*i>ayn — 

Aladagaocar 

-Vnibosirra Province.*— —.j 

May 1-15-..——. 

Antisirahi Province.—* 
Itasv Province 

June 16-30-.—. 
„do 


Do 

Muevaeinana Provmce- 
Mujunga Provmi».-«-. 

— 

Mananjarj Province — 
Moramanga Province.- 

Do..—* — 

'Tamatave Province 

Tananarive Piovmce — 


Aug 10-yept 30- 
I Aug lO-Oet 15- - 

' June 10-30 

1 Aug. iO-Oct ID— 

f Apr 1-15- 

1 Sept l-Oet 1“ — 
Aug 16-Oct. 15— 


Towns— } 

Majunga Aug 1-15 

Tamatave \porij ilay 16-Jl 


Do. 

Tananarive™, 
Do 

Mwitjus 

Port Louis 

Nigena 


feru. 


Depatments— 

Aneash. 

Do. 

Caj imarea . 

Do ^ \ug l-Oct 31 

Ic-a I May 1-31 

Do ' July 1-31 


Julv 1- Vug 15 

Apr 1-June30 — 
Julrl-Ott i5.„, 

July 31 


May 1-31 

July 1-Sept 30., 
i!ny 3-June 30.. 


Jumn 

Lambajeriue... 

Libertad 

Do 

Luna 

Do 

Puira 

- 


Sept l-i*u 

hept l-Oti 31- 

May 1 31 

Sept i-Oet 31- 
Ma> l-JuneSO. 
Julyl-Oet 3I-. 

June 1-30 

Get 1-31 


16 

13 

15 

1 

162 
1, 150 
20 
92 


1 


101 
4 1 


05 

102 

3 
1 
1 
1 

18 

4 
4 
17 

8 

19 

10 

72 

1 

2 

i9 

21 


15 

12 

13 

1 

93 

562 

15 

81 

3 
1 

lOS 

4 


65 

99 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 

4 
4 
JO 

8 

19 

6 


1 plague rodeni trapped near 
Hamakiia Mill 
Plague-infected rat trapped 
A pi 25-June 16, 1926 Caso*?, 
53,001, deaths, 41,576 June 
27-Oct 9, 1926 Cases, 10,026, 
death's, 5,660 


Septicemic. 


Apr 1-June 10 1026 Cases, 130. 
aeaths. 120 Julv i-Oct r>, 
1926 Cascrt, 276, deaths, 262 


Feh 1-June 30, 1926 Cases, I9l, 
deaths, 163 July 1-31, 192t», 
Cases, 121; deaths, 112 
May-June, 1926 Cases, r>7; 
deaths, 16 July 1-Oci 31, 
1926, C’ases, 125, deaths, 65 
Present 


Jan 1-Mar, 31, 1926. Cases, 37. 
Nov 1-30,1925, Ceases, 3, deaths, 
2 Mar l-June 1906: Cases, 
342, deaths, 213 Nov. 1-23, 
1926. Cases, 57, deaths, 27. 
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DecemlKjr 31, li>26 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to December SI, 1326 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Coni inued 


i 

Place 1 

Date ! 

Cases 

ftiartt ' 



Bangkok: ' 

Alay is-June 

2 

, Do 

July 3S-2i 

1 

Straits Settlements 

Mav 2-i» 

t 

1 

Do 

1 July 4-17 

1 

Syria 

Julyl-Aug 10 


Do * 

Oct 15-20 

3 . 


Mayll-Junc30 

July l-Aug.20 

Reported Nov 27— 
i Jnnfi 9 _ _ I 

174 - 

Tin 

la . 

Tie^ 



3 1- 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

i Aug 1-Sept. 25 

I 

’’i 

Union of South Africa 

f 

r’aT'ie Piovince. 

\Tn.y lfi-92 _ 

5 [ 

lln 

Ort 17-33 

4 i 

Calvinia District 

JoTlft 

12 

Do 

June27-Aug 21—, 

3 

Colesberg District i 

Oct 31-Nov 6 

1 . 

Hfiwnwr DJRtrinf _ 1 

Oet 10-16. 

1 

Kunberley Uistnct ! 

Oet 17-23 

2 I 

"Williston District ! 

JntiA ia-9fl 

2 . 

Do 

June 27-July 3 — 

11 

Dn 

' Opt. 17-30 _ . 

4 

Orange Free State— 

HoopsUid District 

1 Aug 15-21 

f 

il- 

Protffitpan 

' \r»y9-33 

3 1 

On vessel* 

Steamship Zaua 

( September, 1920 

2 

sI^tianTTiR'hip Diicia ^ 

Nav 17 - . , -- 

1 , 



1 


Dcu'iis Henurks 

. 

} Apr l«Oc*t 1!^ Case?, 15, 

2 deaths, 10 
1 


0 eases 30 miles south of Kai- 
roaan 


4 

3 

3 

6 

3 


1 Xatwe On farm. 

2 i Euroi>Gan« 


3 


3 

2 At Liven 
Lagcs, * 

20 plague 
onboard iiea 
...{ At Haifa, 
j Rnmanir 


smallpox; 


Algeria . ^ — 




'' Algiers 

May 21-Juiic 30 

14 


Tin 

Julv 1-Nov 10- 

4 i . 

Const^jit ne 

Nov at__ _ 

44 


Arabia: 





Oftt 3-0 

1 


Belgium ^ - _ _ _ 





Aug 1-7 

1 

i 

Bolivia 




La Paz- 

May 1-June 30 

14 

7 

Do—. 

Julyl-Aug 31 

le 

8 

Brazil 




Bnhia. - 

June 20-2fi 

1 


Do- 

Jano27-Oet 30. 

82 

43 

Mjinaos. _ __ _ 

Apr 1-20^ , 


5 

Pflra - 

Jvfay Ifr-Jiin#* 


25 

Do- 

Jana27-Oct 30 . _ 

38 

27 

Pernambuco 

July 11-Oct 16.— 

236 

26 

PnHo Alegre ^ 

Aue lO-Sl 

2 


Hio de Janeiro 

AJay 2-June 19 

132 

oi 

Do- 1 

1 July 4-Sept 25 

2,534 

1,338 

Do 

1 Oct 3-Nriv 1.3 

475 

300 

Sftn Paiiln . _ 

June 27-Aug 22 


5 

Santos _ . 

Afar 1-7 


1 

British East Africa* 

Alombasft ^ . 

Jnly 5-1 T 

R 

4 

Taruefluyika. — — 

Mav 1-31 _ 

2S2 

46 

Dql.. .. 

Aug.29-Sept 18... 

7 

Uganda.— 

Mar. 1-May 31 

3 


Do ,, 

Aug. 1-31 

1 


Bntisb South Africa* 




Northern Rhodesia 

May lS-24 

17 

6 

Do. . . 

.ToTHas ft-lA 

5 


Do- 

Sept ll-Nov.5 — 

2 1 



in 

At] 

IS 

t,4f 

July2I-? 

K 

Eastern j 

imported * 
Sept l-3t 


Jan l”Oet le, 1920: Cases, 3,(501; 
deaths, 1,S06 


Natives, 



DeceoilJ'e SI, 10 2G 


CHOIERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — CoBtiniied 

Reports Received from Jiiue 26 to December SI, 1926 — Coftiniied 

S^flALLPOX — ^Continutd 


Alberta \ 

Cal8;dl> 1 

Bnb«*]a Cohimbn— i 

Vancouver i 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg i 

Do f 

New Bfunbwick: 

Nor til umbel land 
County, 

Ontario 

Toi t ^ ihi im 

Kmgu-ton ' 

Bo 

KUeboner 

North Bay 

Do ‘ 

Oniiia 1 

Ottawa ,-.l 

Do i 

Patkeahain 

Pf‘terb«3to 

lornjato 1 

Wt^rloo .| 

Sa»ka t fnewan * 


depr 5 -No^ a 7 

Aug In-Stpr 12_- 


Alay 3(1-Juae 26, 1926 Cases, 70 
, Tune 27-Dec 4, 1926 Cases 
1 671 

! May <}0-June 12, 1926 Cases,* 3. 
; June 27 -Dec 4, i92ij Cases. 92 


June c-12 

Julv 4-Dec 11. 


July 25- Aug 7 

Af ly 23-June 26-. 
Julvll-Not 6— , 

Apr 26-AXay29 

Alav 2-22 

July 2 >-31 

Vpr 2(t-AIa5 29.. - 

Julv 18-24 

Kov 28-Dee 4 

do 

Sept 1-30— 

JulylS-Bec 11-- 
July lS-24 


I— — ' Mav 30-June 26, 1926 Cases, H 

5 1 1 June 27-Dec 4, 1920 Cases, 90 

IS 1 ' 

Oct 31-Ntv 6, 192i> 1 case 

1 1 


May 30-Tune 26, l'^6 Crises, 36. 
June i^-Dec 4 Case&, 223 


' July 4-S'ept. 25 j 


Sept 19-Oel 16-J 


— Alay 1-Tune 26 

— H,— July 4-10— 

. May B-June If 

July4-lS 

Mavi-3i 

Sept 1-30 

> 4ug S-I4 

AIa\ 2-Oct 23 

May 2-Oct 30 L 

Sept 12-18 

Alav2-Jauo28.— . 

June27-July3 

July 4-31 

May 16-June 12 

- May 16-Juae 19— 

May 16-Juae 38— . 

June 27-Sept 11 

Apr 26-June20- — 

June 28r-Aiig. 8 

May 16-Juiio5 

May 14-Juise 30— 

July 1-28 — . 

yu*m Afaj 16-Jime30— 

angchuling ^ June 13-19. 

ijiaoyang Alay lO-Time 30— 

Afukden do — 

Benbsihu Mav lo-June 19 

Do Aug, 8-Oct3 

Ssupinghai.— — May 16-June 30-. 

Do Aug. 1-7 — 

TesMhehiao Mavi6-Jum30 

Tieh-Mpg Sept 27-Oet 3 

W a-fang-ties— do 

^ Bo Aug, 1-7 

Nanking MavS-Oct 30 L 

Shanghal^ May ^-Juae 36— . 

Do. June 27-Jttly 24— . 

l>o Oat 3-9 

Swatow — May9-Oct, so 

Thnism June2-a)— 


1 Mav 30- June 26, 1926 CAses, 16 
' June 27-Dec 4 Cases. 16’) 

I Mar H-AIay 29, 2926 Cases, 44, 
I deaths. 3 Sept 12-18, 1920 
Cases, 2 


Present 

1 Do. 

39 "'''"loi 
I I 

18 f Kailwav stations. 


South Alanehunan BaOway. 


Do 

Do 

Present 

Casea^ foreign: Dhatbs, popaJa* 
tioE mternaitimial oonoe»* 
Sion, foreipi and native. 
Sporadio. 

Bepofted by mnnielpil* 

ity. 

P^MtruaSflTif 
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December 31, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Repeals Received from June 26 to December 31, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Con tinned 


Date Cases Dei<hs Eemaiks 


Cliosen - 

Puviii I 

Seishuu 

Er-pt 

Ales-andria 

Do 

Cairo - 

Estonia 

Franco 

Pans 

St Erienno — 

Do 

French Settlements in India — 

Do 

Germany 

Coblen* - 

Gold Coa-^t -J 

Do 

Great Britain I 

EiiffL ?(1 and Wales ' 

Bamingham 

Biadford 

Do 

HbU 1 

London 

Neweastle-on-Tyne 

^ Do 

Nottingham 

Sheffield---—— 1 

Do * 

South Shields | 

Stoke*an-Trent -j 

Gre-'ce* - * t 


May l“3l. 
do — 


-J Mar 1 -Jime 1926 Cm,C 67 ; 
— -I deaths, UQ July 1 - 31 , 1926 . 
1 j CoMS, Si, deaths, 27 


May 15 -July i } 

July 23 - 0 ct 2 S..-. 
Jan 29 -June 10 | 


Sept i-Nov. 20 -.. 
Apr IS-June 

Sept 16-30 

Mar 7 -June 26 
June 27 -Aug 2 b--. 

Get 21-30 

Mar 1 -Jiine 30 

July 1-31 


t M^y 1-J*ine 30, 1026* Cases, 3. 
Mur 1-June-^O 1926 Cases, 141. 
July l-A ug Ji Coses, 24. 


Sept. 2 G-Oet 2 . 

l^lay 23-29 

Aug 29 -Sept 4 „ 

Oct 17-23 

Sept 26 -Oct 23 , 

June 6-12 

Julyll-Nov 30 - 
May 2 -Jmie 5 — 

July 18-24 

June 13-19 ... . 
July 4 -Nov 27 -- 

Oct 3-9 

Nov 7-13 


July 1 - 31 - 
June 1 - 14 . 


May::3-3uTy»26,m Ciscs,933; 

: 1 1 Jun-^ 27-Xo«r H, 19i»» Cases, 

: ' 2,415 


At Gattshcad, s^everal cases re- 
ported 


sTloniiCi 

Guatemala 

Guatemala City 

India * 

Bombay 

Do, — . - n— * w <« ■.» 

Caleuita.*.- — 

Do 

Do 

Karachi — 

Du 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Intio-China 

Saigon 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

Do 

Basra - 

Do 

Italy - 

Catanu - 

Borne 


Do Aug 30 -Sept 5 -— 

Jam uca. 


6 JncUidmg 
3 


May ShJone 26 — 

Apr. 4-May 99—.. 

June 13 - 28 ,,, 

June 27 - 0 <t 30 — 

May 6 -June 26 

June 27 -Oet 30 ^ 

May 16 -Jane 26 — 
June 27 -Kov 13 — 

May 9 -Jime 2 C 

July 4 -Sept 23 

May 9 -June 26 — 


do 

July 4 -Sept 11 ... 
Apr lS-Junc 22 . 
Aug lS -21 


Apr. 25-Jnno 

deaths, S,44. 

troc^ 

?r> 1 


Aug 0-15-- 
Jtme 14-20, 


Japan 

Kobe May 30 -June 5 

Nagoya May 16 -June 22 

Do July 4-10 

Taiwan Island May 1 

Do June 1 - 20 , 

Do, July Il-Aug 10 . „ 

Tokyo Jiine 2 fi-Juiy 17 --, 

yokobama May 2-8 

IJO 5 


“ntiudins I 





14)-0 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, ' 

FEVER— C& 

R«p«Fts RecH^ved from iaae 26 te l>ee««, 

SMALUPOS— CoBtarned 


Ja^a: 

BaUvIa 

i>o 

East JaTi and Madura 

Do 

Malang — — 

Surabaya 

i:^tvja — iiiiiiiizrzm-mi-i . 

H<nieo.- ... . 

Aganscalientss 

Ciudad Jaurez 

Guadalajara 

Do- 

Mexico City 



Saltmo ’ 

San Antonio de Aronales--) 

Saa Luis Potosu,,. ' 

Do. f 

Towoa I 

Do 

Kctherlauds | 

Ani'iUrdam— 

Kigeria ‘ 


Date 

Ca^es 

Mayl5-Jime25... 

2 

My24-NoT 6 

22 

Apr ll-Jul\ 6 

100 

July 4-Oct. 23 

79 

Apr 4-16 

6 

Alay IG-22. 

14 

July 18-Sept 23... 

143 



’toe Tj^ibl mil 

. . .... 

Dee 7-13 

June 8-14... 

1 

toe 29-Sept 27-. 
Alay iO-June 5 

! a 

1 

July 25-Dec 4 

My I8-24-. 

1 ^ 

Jan 1-June30 

1 ■ 


toe ia-28* 

Jtliy i-Deo. 4 1 

May i-June ao i 

July x-NoY 27...J 


July ISr-SL* 


Persia: 1 ^ 

^ TebcE iiC 1 Apr Sl-Sept S.. 

fc^requipa - 1 June — -- 

Do i l-Oct.31. 

"L ! 


Ma> 

Julyli-Motr.S... 


I Apr l-Junc SO, 1026 Cases^ 5 
Eeb 1-June SO* 1926, Deaths, 
i 1,625 


Including mumcipaliiics in Fed 
eral district 
Da 

Present lOO miles iimx Obiliua 
hua. 


Feb I*-,Tuiis SO, 1036 Cases, 521, 
deatbb, 49 


Present. , ^ 

Max 2&-May L Case^ 12; 
deaths, 1 toe 27-yot 0, 
1926. Cases, 117, , 1 


May 2 - June 12 . 

July 4-Oet 

'Sii""^-6ct37ri 

Apr 26-May 1 

JiSyii -17 


Attg, 22 - 28 .. 


June X-8® 

Julyl-Sept 30...., 
Apr Wune^ 


Sm I-Apr 30,l*i26 Cases, 2,529 
Apt. I-Oct, 30, 1936 Oases, 62^ 
deaths, 251. 

Jan. i-June 30, 1926; Deaths, 9i 


1 case wiolDid 


Apt, X-Jum 1926 Cases, 17, 

.... Sept n-3d ... 3 July l^pt.30, 1926 Cases, 38. 

- Jiinsi*S0.. ..... S t 

\ .. June 20-28. OullfBBSS, 

AB^.iM>ct*30 > Bo. 

V May 28-29. DO 

. May SO-June 5 ........ Do 

' m. I0-N«y,6.... 50 1 10 * . 3 

Oet « j In J^handbia dis- 

I trict 

'^Jmie-20-Aug 28 OuttMpeak 

* toe 6-12, 1926 Outbrei^ m 

Hotersbtitg and i^Ufteateg 
districts, 

nr 4 1 hJfl'ifVA 
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Becembet 31, i!>2G 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLl^, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVJK — Continued 

RepotfS Received from 26 to December 31, 1926 — Continued 
, "SMALLPOX—Continucd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Cbosen 




. At Zanzibar, June 7, 1926 1 case 
of smallpox landed At Dur- 
ban, Union ol South Africa, 
June 16, 1936 1 suspect case 
landed 

. Vessel from Glasgow, Seotland, 
for Canada, Patient from 
Glasgow, removed at quaran- 
tine on outward voyage. 

FUSftB 

Seishun- 

Aleir 

ship..,- 

July?> 

1 





TYPHUS FEVER 

lUgpri-^ ^ ^ 




July 2l-Sept 20, 1926 Cases, 34; 
deatbi., 2 

Mar 1-June 30, 1926. Cases, 87; 
deaths, 14. 

' Alf'U'rs*. 

Do. 

rgentma 

Bosano. 

May 21 -June 30— 
July21-Aug 31... 

Feb 1, 28 

7 

3 

2 

1 

ioUvia. 

Tift Pays T 

Jutofi 1.^ 

1 

1 

Do 

AUb t-91 

9 

^anlearfft _ L— 

^Chile 

Antofagas<-a 

Do 

Concepcion 

ly^ 

1 

j May23-Jime26 

i«he 27-Juli 3,... 

lime 1-7 

Oot. 1-31 _ 

4 

1 

; ‘ 

lauique. 

Viiipdmm j 

. - — — ’ 
Anttmg — — 

’ Aug 8-^6a ui',-. 

r Apr 5 

..AiJsJIsNfffi;.!* — , 

JUbft 14-27 

1 

f 

L ^iX 

1 

7 

45 

1 

1- ! 

1 

1 

Present 

Reported Mav 3, 1936. Ocseur- 
ring aniong troops. 

Bresent among troops May 

Canton - - 

J^28-Dct 51 

May 1-31. „ . 

Chunginng 

AUg. 2d-Sept 


lehftfig- _,7,. ^ 


. 

1 

Maneliusrift-- 

Harbin- 

0<st 14-20 

1 

— 



jNsea 




1926 Locality m 'Chungking 
consular district 

Feb 1-Jane36, 2926 Cases, 1,005; 
deaths, 132 July 1-31, 1926 
Cases, 37, deaths, 6. 

Jan, l-June 30, 1926 Cases, 1S6; 
deaths, 6. 

Oct 1-31, 1926 Cases, 7, deaths,’ 

1 

Including Piraeus, 

Chemulpo 

Do 

Getmu---..., 

May i-,Tiiae 30 

July 1-31 

^uhe 1-30 

38 

7 

1 

8 

0 

2 

Seoul 

— .do 

3 

Do 

fuly 1-Oct 31 

tfhoslovakia 



OTt 

.Uexandn'i 

T)n 

5*iyie-Aug id... 
Oct 1-7 

3 

1 

89 

1 . 

4 
:> 

5 . 

9 

8 . 

( 

1 

27 

1 

1 

Cairo 

Do. 

Port Said 

Do 

/aace 

{m 29^May 13 

July23-.4.«g 

Jube4-24 

4^uIy»-Oct 7. 

Ao^ 1-^1 

Veat Britain 

Scotland— 

Glasgow 

Ireeee,.-,^ 

July30-Aug 21... 
Raported Dec, 10. 

1 

— j. 

1 Set)t |.^S0, ’ ^ 

1 

17 ' 









cmtmA, FLAsm smaluwi, wj^nm 

Fl¥B8^n\ ANB 

BnaEis Beceivvd &ob) lam 2fi i* Beeera> ^ ,, 

”• ”»-o».tta.„ 


TYFHTJS raVER— Continued 


Plac© 
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